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ON MR. MILL’S " HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA.* 

No. III. 

It is strange that Mr. Mill should have reposed witlTsiich unhesitating confi- 
dence in the vulgar notion, that the division of Hindustan into castes is 
unyielding and fixed barrier to the moral and social progress of its population, 
whilst he admits that, long after the original institution, the descendants of the 
mixed or impure classes became so numerous, as to render a new distribution 
necessary. But he assures us that here it has rested, and that it is incapable 
of making any further advances. It is evident, however, that it has not rested 
there. Had Mr. Mill been thrown amongst the people, whose civil condition 
he has undertaken minutely to describe, he would nowhere have recognized 
those broad colours of separation by which he supposes them to be discrimi- 
nated ; but he would have witnessed, as in other human associations, a large 
community of mankind, not divided into distinct tribes or insulated by impas- 
sable limitations, but blended by the great social law of the universe into one 
harmonious assimilation. He would be somewhat puzzled, indeed, to find out 
his Cshatryas and his Vaisyas ; and his sympathies |pr the poor degraded 
Sudras, whose lot he is perpetually bewailing (many of them are the wealthiest 
and most prosperous* of the inhabitants of India) would soon die away for 
want of excitement. Probably, had he expostulated with one of this condi- 
tion, on his tame submission to the miseries and wrongs inflicted upon him, 
he would have received an answer like that of the needy knife-grinder to the 
philosopher ilf the Anti-Jacobin , who endeavoured, to such little purpose, to 
stir the poor fellow up to a sense of the calamities which had never visited 
nim. 

One fact, however, will decide the question. Mr. Colcbrooke,+ an autho- 
upon these subjects from whom there is hardly any appeal, citing the 
} Tatimala , or “ garland of classes,” (a text judiciously selected by that able 
iiSfe orientalist 

In the ancient periods of Urahminic&I ascendancy, it is recorded that whole dynasties of Sudras 
*cre kings. 

> enumeration of Indian Classes ; Asiatic Researches, vol. v. p. 04. 
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orientalist because it corresponds with the received usages and existing opinions 
of Hindustan, whereas the ordinances of Menu and the great D 9 herma purana , , 
are wholly inapplicable to its present condition), states the number of classes 
springing from the intercourse of a man of an inferior with a woman of a 
superior to be forty-two. If to these be added tho&e which must 

have^den generat&fc^n the inverse order, of male intercourse with females of 
a kfi^eir class, it ^#olmbus that these descents must have been amply sufficient 
for all the various divisions and subdivisions of labour required in the most 

« mplex condition of society. The conclusion at which Mr. Colebrooke 
ftved is thus stated ; "^nl it may serve to correct the notions concerning the 
fourfold division of qadte In India, which philosophers, who speculate upon 
that country in the fctirement of their closets, are so prone to imbibe. 
V Hence it appears ”tl?e had been enumerating many of the subdivisions and 
distinctions of the iplxed class) “ that almost every occupation, though it be 
regularly thepnefession of a particular class, is open to other classes ; and 
that the limitations, far from being rigorous, do in fact reserve only one pecu- 
liar profession, that of the brahmana, which consists in teaching the Veda, and 
officiating at religious ceremonies.’* Mr. Colebrooke also intimates a suspi- 
cion, that the greater part of the distinctions mentioned in the treatise which 
he cites are fanciful, and many of them terms for professions, rather than 
classes, denoting companies of artisans rather than distinct races. For the 
distinction of races is important only in the regulation of marriages ; Hindu 
marriages being regulated according to certain fixed rules of genealogy, parti- 
cularly in the first marriage of the eldest son. It appears then that, in fact, 
the population of Hindustan constitutes a modification of society, whose 
rules, though restrictive of marriages within certain prohibited degrees, still 
admit as wide a latitude of intermixture as prevails amongst the several 
branches of European aristocracy, and open, with the single exception of the 
sacerdotal order, to the entire mass of the people, the unfettered choice of 
all the employments which minister to the diversified necessities of mankind, 
and excite and reward the endless exercises of then labour and invention. 
Yet Mr. Mill has fixed upon the sera of the Boorunsunker , or the division of 
the mixed castes, as the eternal boundary of Hindu improvement, the final 
barrier, and the ultima Thule , beyond which Hindustan is not fated to ad- 
vance; whereas every personal observer must have perceived, that it has ad- 
vanced ages ago far beyond that imaginary limit. 

But the degrading and uncivilizing influences of the Hindu religion are stre- 
nuously insisted on by the historian of British India as the unfailing and per- 
manent cause of the moral and civil depravation of Hindustan. The position, 
however, is so vaguely stated, as to be scarcely susceptible of direct confuta- 
tion ; for it is not built upon facts, the truth of which might be discussed, and 
the correctness or unsoundness of the opinion estimated by referring to them ; 
but by that peremptory and unqualified assertion, which is the mfcst efficacious 
weapon to be found in the Bentham armoury. So indiscriminate is his war- 
fare against the religious institutions of the people of India, that it blinds him 
to the glaring inconsistency of accusing those institutions of inculcating princi- * 
pies that are deemed criminal by other nations, and almost in the same breath, 
of admitting the purity of their ethical doctrines ; and this admission he in- 
stantly qualifies, by asserting that the most barbarous superstitions of mankind 
have contained a considerable admixture of sound and useful morality : 

Quo nodo Uneam mutant em Trolen vultvs ? 


A resm 
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A reasoncr of this description may defy refutation. The [truth Is,, It by nd 
means follows, that the most refined system of theology necessarily imparts 
the correctest moral habitudes, or that the most grovelling superstition gene- 
rates viciousness and impurity of conduct : the things are more widely dis- 
joined than is dreamed of in Mr. Mill’s philosophy. The theology of ancient 
Greece, in her most enlightened period, seems to have had no marked or per- 
ceptible influence on Greek manners. Nor did any religion ever exist, of 
which there is a record or tradition in the long story of the world, whatever 
sway its ceremonial injunctions might have exerted over the minds of those 
who believed it, that professedly set them loose from the yoke of manners, 
tmd the discipline of moral duty ; and were it possible to imagine a religious 
system erected, which should contain positive injunctions against virtue, and 
hold out actual encouragements to wrong, those injunctions and encourage- 
ments would be equally inoperative, and their mischief wholly counteracted by 
laws of higher and anterior obligation. Man, wherever he exists, acts from 
adequate motives, furnished by the circumstances that surround him ; the in- 
stincts of self-conservation, the love of property, and the social charities that 
arise from the relations in which he stands towards others. Has Mr. Mill, 
too, forgotten, that it is one of his most prominent charges against the Hindu 
religion, that it is purely ceremonial?* A religion chiefly and essentially cere- 
monial, can have but a faint influence on the mind or character. When the 
daily round of the external forms is completed, the votary is absolved from all 
further religious reflection, and he returns to the ordinary duties and occupa- 
tions of life, which continue to engage him till the stated hour of his penance 
or his devotion recurs. If, therefore, Mr. Mill is correct in attributing criminal 
and immoral principles to the religion of India, it is obvious that those princi- 
ples, even if inculcated by positive precept, would be wholly inefficient, be- 
cause they would be overpowered by motives of paramount efficacy in human 
affairs ; and if his assertion is to be admitted, that the Hindu superstition is 
purely ceremonial, its unfavourable influence on the character and dispositions 
of mankind may be confidently denied, from all that history or observation has 
yet supplied us of the effects produced by those religions which consist 
chiefly of ceremonial observances. Besides, Mr. Mill’s position, that the 
Hindu moral character is corrupted by their religious system, has consequences 
legitimately flowing from it which perhaps he did not contemplate. Would it 
not authorize some modern Porphyry to object the vices, the crimes, the licen- 
tiousness, the whole tribe of offences, which have not even a name in India, 
but which prevail in the most enlightened of Christian countries, to the pre- 
cepts and doctrines of Christianity ? Upon the hypothesis of Mr. Mill, this 
wcftild be fair reasoning. Upon the principles of common sense and of true 
philosophy,* it would be a more legitimate inference, that the most depraved 
superstitions do not efface the moral qualities, nor repeal the social duties 
that are necessary to the existence and conservation of the human race ; and 
that the most corrupt and depraved communities may profess the purest and 
most refined of religions. 

It is true that Mr. Mill makes some show of authorities for his theory of 
the moral depravity of the Hindus. But what arc his authorities ? It is 
remarkable, that they arc the same authorities whom he has so peremptorily 
discredited in his preface, + as the most imperfect channels through which infor- 
* mation 

* Hist. Uiitish India, vol. i. 

f Ibid., l’rcfacc. 
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QiatSon relative to India. ca$ be imparted, namely, those persons who have 
resided there in civil or other capacities, and to whom be imputes a vision so 
characteristically contracted, from the nature of their pursuits, as to render 
thepi unsafe testimonies to the habits or moral condition of the people amongst 
whom they resided. To be sure, it savours somewhat of a dubious policy, 
that the historian of British India should, in limine , have raised up doubts to 
disqualify the .only witnesses on whom he could rely. For, with all due defe- 
rence to Mr. Mill’s maxim, that persons who have never been in the country 
are best qualified to compose a history of India; according to our plain habits 
of thinking, it is quite manifest, that the historian can derive his materials 
from no other source than the observations of those who have been actual 
residents there. Dismissing, however, that extraordinary assertion, as the 
merely sportive paradox of an ingenious mind, the canon which he lays down 
lor the correct discharge of the historical function — that he who, not having 
been a percipient witness in India, undertakes to digest an Indian history, is 
bound to compare, to weigh, and balance with judicial nicety, the conflicting 
or varying testimonies of those who report what has fallen under their personal 
observation, and to deduce by such a process the inference most accordant 
with probability and reason — that canon is of indispensable obligation. Has 
Mr. Mill abided by it ; or rather, has he not arbitrarily absolved himself from 
it through every part of his sixth and seventh chapters, which may be termed 
a bill of indictment against the whole race of Hindustan ? Is not his moral 
portraiture of the vices and crimes of Hindu society exclusively taken from 
those writers who haye maintained that specific hypothesis ? Where shall we 
find in those chapters the slightest symptom of that judicial comparison of 
opposite or contending evidence, to which Mr. Mill advances such lofty pre- 
tensions ? Dubois, Buchanan, Tennant, Tytlcr, Paolino di San Bartolcmco, 
have chiefly supplied him with the materials out of which he has constructed 
the Hindu character. Of the host of witnesses, though endued with long 
experience and unquestioned sagacity, who have borne an opposite attestation, 
you hear not a word. Nor is this all. It is equally remarkable, that when 
these, his own selected witnesses, incidently bear testimony that is favourable 
to the Hindus (testimony of the strongest kind, since it is for the most part 
reluctantly given, and is at variance with their own preconceptions), that tes- 
timony is invariably suppressed. An instance or two of this disingenuity shall 
be produced* 

Amongst other traits of savage and unenlightened manners, the vices of 
inhospitality, and of the total absence of what is called charity , are imputed 
to them; and imputed to them on {he authority of Dubois, Tennant, and 
others. Yet the first of these, the Abbe Dubois, who lived thirty years 
amongst them, and who is by no means dim-sighted to the exceptionable parts 
of thp Hindu character, directly negatives those defects which, on his author 
rity, as well as that of others, Mr. Mill alleges against it. “ On the other 
hand ” (the Abbe* had been strongly animadverting upon the perversity and 
ignorance of the natives of India), “ the Hindoos are not in want of improve- 
ment in the discharge of social duties amongst themselves. They understand 
thif point as well as, and perhaps better than, the Europeans. They might 
pven be said to be rather excessive in this respect in several instances. They 
1 pill never suffer the needy , who has implored their charity, to go unassisted* 
{Their hospitality amongst themselves , it is well known, has no bounds . Even 

the 

* Letters on the state of Christianity in India; by the Ablxi J. A. Dubois ; 1020. 
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the humble, the distressed pariah, as long as he has a measure of grain in his 
possession, will cheerfully share his pap of millet with the weary traveller who 
may happen to take shelter in his hut ; and in all their wants and distresses, 
the Hindoos of all castes will readily assist each other more effectually than 
the Europeans would do in the syne circumstances. What the European pos- 
sesses he keeps for himself. What the Hindoo possesses he is always disposed 
to share with those who have nothing. In fact, it might be said, that a wealthy 
Hindoo considers himself os the depository or the distributor, rather than the 
proprietor of his fortune, so greatly prone is he to acts of charity and benevo- 
lence ; and it is chiefly from this cause that those frequent revolutions in the 
fortunes of the Hindoos, and those frequent passages from extreme opulence 
to extreme penury, arise.” Compare this honest attestation of a witness by no 
means blind to the vices and defects of the Hindu character, and who is cited 
specifically by Mr. Mill to prove its general depravity — a witness who speaks 
from the experience of thirty years, a long portion of human life, during which 
he lived in the closest contact and the strictest habitudes of social life with the 
people to whom he awards, the praise, not of hospitality merely, but of the 
habitual exercise of the kindliest and most benevolent offices of man to man ; 
compare this testimony of a respectable and well-informed missionary, with 
the* vague and unsupported assertions of an historian pronouncing upon the 
moral qualities of a people, whom he has contemplated only in a bird’s-eye 
vision from the Pisgah of his speculations ; a people whom he seems only to 
have studied in the Institutes of Menu, which depict a state of Hindu society 
long since worn out and obsolete, and from that faint and shadowy similitude, 
has ventured to construct theories and propound opinions upon their actual 
and existing condition ; compare this evidence with the presumptuous allega- 
tions in the following passage in the History of British India :* “ It commonly 
happens, that in a rude state of society, the virtue of hospitality, generously 
and cordially displayed, helps to cast into the shade the viler passions which 
adhere to man in his uncultivated state. The unhappy circumstances, religious 
and political, of the Hindu, have eradicated this, even the virtue of a rude 
age, from his breast.” 

Is this a fair historical procedure ? Is it at all like that judicial weighing 
and comparing of conflicting testimony which is justly required of every man 
who undertakes to write history, to cite only such portions of the evidence of 
a most intelligent and competent witness as tend to corroborate the preposses- 
sions of the historian, and to suppress those parts of it which refute and con- 
tradict him ? It suited the purpose of Mr. Mill to enlist the Abbe Dubois 
amongst the authorities that attest the depravity of the Hindu character; and 
he passes by unnoticed the grave and positive testimony of the same witness 
to the most important charaeteristics of social life, their unbounded charity 
and hospitality ; virtues which, though they may be found in the rudest, are 
the brightest ornaments of the most cultured states of society. But whilst Mr. 
Mill overlooks the evidence of Dubois on this point, derived as it was from the 
observation of thirty years, he relies implicitly on a witness of a very different 
kind, upon Dr. Francis Buchanan, who, in the course of a hasty tour through 
one or two provinces of Hindustan, with the languages and customs of which 
lie was wholly unacquainted^ and who could, therefore, obtain little or np 
information concerning the natives beyond that which was transmitted through 
the faithless medium of an interpreter, records one solitary instance, or at 

most 


* Ui*l. Urit. India, voL i. p, 300. 
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most two, of the inhospitality with which Mr. Mill charges the whole popula- 
tion of India. But let Buchanan* speak for himself. “ Mid-way I came to a 
village, where the inhospitable disposition of the natives fully manifested itself. 
Near this village I overtook a sepoy lying in the utmost agony from a rupture. 
Having with some difficulty reduced it, the p*in in his groin was succeeded by 
a violent colic, which rendered him unable to walk. I therefore went into the 
village in order to procure a cot, of which a litter could readily be made. As 
I had left all my attendants with the sick man, except an interpreter, the vil- 
lagers held me in contempt. I found the gauda, his brother, and some head- 
men of the village, standing in conversation, and wrapped up in their blankets. 
Having made known to them my case, the gauda replied that they had no cots , 
and his brother talked very loud, and in an insolent manner. This was checked 
by the coming up of a superior officer of revenue ; but neither offers of pay- 
ment nor threats of complaint were of more avail.” It requires no CEdipus 
to solve the enigma of this incident. The villagers were poor, and the gauda 
in all probability told the truth when he said they had no cots. In a village of 
Mysore, so small and insignificant as not even to be named by Buchanan, if 
cots were to be found at all, it may be easily supposed that those of the neces- 
sitous inhabitants who possessed one would be reluctant to part with it. The 
whole country had lately experienced the devastations of war, and the pea- 
santry, no doubt, were destitute of every domestic accommodation ; for just 
after the fall of Scringapatam, they had been mercilessly plundered by a fero- 
cious chieftain. Yet what, after all, does the fact amount to? An indisposi- 
tion, if not absolute inability, amongst the poor inhabitants of a Hindu village 
(they who have travelled in Hindustan will readily imagine the destitution and 
indigence of the few straggling huts which are sometimes dignified with the 
appellation of village) to furnish Dr. Buchanan’s party with an household arti- 
cle which was indispensable to their own wants. Is it quite improbable that 
he would have experienced a similar species of inhospitality amongst many of 
the impoverished peasants of Great Britain? But could Dr. Buchanan, tra- 
velling on a public mission, f with ample tent-equipage, and all the accommo- 
dations of an European of rank and station, have been unprovided with a cot, 
or something equivalent to it, with which he could have removed the sepoy, 
without peremptorily demanding it of the poor villagers ? 

The same witness is again cited by Mr. Mill, to prove the inhospitality of 
Hindustan. “ I remained^; at Bhawani-kudal,” says Dr. Buchanan,” taking an 
account of the state of the country, and endeavouring to repair my tents, 
which had become very crazy, and met with a severe loss in not finding Major 
Macleod at home. My information, therefore, was much less complete than 
it would have been had I received his assistance ; and the poverty of the place, 
joined to the obstinate and inhospitable disposition of its inhabitants, pre- 
vented my equipage from getting the repairs, and my servants and cattle from 
obtaining the refreshments, of which they were so much in need. Although 
very high prices were paid for every thing , no article could be procured without 
long-continued threats of instantly forwarding to the collector a complaint of 
the neglect which the native officers shewed in obeying the orders of Govern- 
ment.” Such are the facts from which Buchanan, and the historian who ad- 
duces him as a witness, stamp the character of inhospitality on the several 

tribes 

* Tour through Mysore, its. vol. iil, |». .'JOO. 

f His journey was undertaken by the orders of Lord Wellesley, and the object of it was to collect sta- 
tistical information concerning Mysore, Malabar, Aic. 

t Journey through Mysore, Ate. vol. ii, p.uui. 
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tribes and nations of Hindustan from the Indus to Cape Comorin. And what 
is proved against them by this incident recounted by Buchanan ? In one of 
the poorest villages of an exhausted and depopulated country, this travelling 
savant , with his camels, oxen, horses, and a long train of hungry followers, 
experienced a difficulty in procuring the assistance and refreshments they re- 
quired. But though, in other parts of his book, Dr. Buchanan, in common 
with Mr. Mill and other assailants of the Hindu character, insists upon the 
proverbial avarice of the Hindoos, in this instance at least the imputation is 
negatived : for though high prices were paid for every thing, nothing could be 
procured but by force, or by threats which, amongst the timid population of 
India, are generally equivalent to force. The natural inference then is, that 
artificers and provisions were not to be had ; or if they were, that they were 
scantily or reluctantly supplied from the blustering manner adopted by the 
learned Doctor, and the absurd violence of threatening them with the displea- 
sure of Government because his demands were not instantly complied with. 
When such facts arc put forth, and such inferences drawn from them, in order 
to brand a national character with the vice of inhospitality, one is tempted to 
pray for an extraordinary infusion of Christian patience. 

With regard to the qualifications of Buchanan to appreciate and to sit in 
judgment upon the people, whom he denounces as destitute of every virtue, 
and the authority due to his statements, some degree r of scepticism is not 
unnatural. “ With the manner,’ * remarks an acute and intelligent writer, * 
“ in which Mr. Buchanan collected his information during his journey through 
Mysore, when in Malabar, I had an opportunity of becoming acquainted. Ilis 
journey was announced by letters to the different collectors and magistrates, 
and by them he was received at all the principal stations ; and from them, no 
doubt, he received a great deal of information. By their orders, also, the 
principal natives, or any with whom Mr. Buchanan wished to converse, were 
regularly assembled, and he then propounded, by means of an interpreter, such 
queries as he thought necessary to illustrate the objects of his journey. With 
the natives he was, unable to converse, and the form and circumstances, under 
which they were assembled, were alone sufficient to prevent them from com- 
municating freely or faithfully the information he required.” Indeed, there 
was never a more palpable absurdity, than an attempt to collect evidence by 
such a process. The formal, official mode of interrogatory adopted by Bucha- 
nan among natives assembled by beat of drum to answer his questions, could 
not fail of suggesting strong suspicions as to the real object of his expedition. 
It was the most ingenious plan that could have been devised to induce them 
to keep back all the information he wished to elicit. It may well be doubted, 
whether a traveller through England and Scotland, would obtain much statis- 
tical information, or get a very correct insight into the customs and moral qua- 
lities of their population, were he to begin by catechizing a knot of rustics, 
whom the constable or overseer had convened to answer his inquiries. In 
India, where the object of the inquirer would naturally be interpreted into the 
design of imposing some additional assessment on the cultivators, the dread of 
so unwelcome a visitor was still less likely to make them communicate, or 
render their communications of the slightest value. 

The authority, however, upon whom Mr. Mill seems to recline with the 
fullest confidence, is that of the late Mr. Ty tler.f In fact, so profuse is he of 

encomiums 


* Major Vans Kennedy. TmmturtUms of the IJombay Literary Society, vol. iii. 
f Considerations on the State of India. 
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dfrcomiuffls upon Mr. Tytler f s work, that suspicion that some portion of frony 
lurked in the extravagance of his praise might well be justified after the slightest 
perusal of it. It is evidently the effusion of a young man recent from the college 
tit Calcutta, who had never contemplated the natives of India beyond the horizon 
Of Writers’ Buildings, nor travelled out of the twenty-four pergunnahs; and 
who, therefore, could only depicture the iftoral and social qualities of the 
population of Bengal— -one only of the almost infinite varieties of a people, dis- 
tinguished from each other by endless shades and diversities of character, 
custom, and institution, through the vast area of Hindustan. But Tytler 
avowedly confines his observations to the Bengalese — the only portion of the 
immense population of India with which he was acquainted ; and it was the 
duty of Mr. Mill to cite his testimony with the express reservation of the 
witness himself, who emphatically applies his remarks to the inhabitants of 
Bengal. I wish to call the attention of the reader,”* he says, “ to a wide 
distinction, which is always to be drawn between the Hindoos of Bengal and 
those of the upper provinces.” Yet it is more remarkable still, that the very 
witness of whom Mr. Mill deems so highly, and on whom he relics so impli- 
citly, contradicts, at time?, the whole tenour of his evidence, and leaves tho 
Hindoos in possession of nearly all the cardinal virtues. The following pas- 
sage is a pretty fair sample of Tytler’s remarks on the Hindu character : the 
appropriateness or good taste of the Latin quotation Mr. Mill will probably 
enable us to discover. H The natives*}* have in their character many faults and 
many excellencies. * Et quantum verticc ad auras telhcrias , tantum radice ad 
Tartara tenditl At present, the natives have, at least , the following good 
qualities: patience, mildness, obedience, hospitality , sobriety, temperance. 
Make them Christians, and new wants will be found, and as an increase in the 
price of labour has not been provided for by the most sanguine of the innova- 
tors, those wants may come to be supplied with crimes.” So that this saga- 
cious witness to the depravity of the Hindoos not only admits that they are 
characterized by many of the social virtues, those which are the radical and 
holding bands of human society, but that they are at present exempt from 
crimes, the introduction of which he deprecates as the probable effect of any 
great changes in their civil and moral condition ! It is doubly worthy of obser- 
vation, that the historian, in the first place, should have quoted a writer capa- 
ble of sending forth such crude and undigested nonsense; and secondly, that 
he should have taken no notice of his testimony when it is at variance with 
the position which it is expressly adduced to support. But with regard to the 
hospitality of the Hindoos, Tytler is directly opposed to Buchanan. “ The 
institution of caste,” he says, “ does not prevent their being hospitable to 
strangers. — It is not uncommon within the same compound which includes the 
huts of a Hindu family, to see a room set apart for the entertainment of 
strangers. One of the best doctrines in their religion insists on the necessity 
of shewing hospitality to strangers. * Thou shalt be hospitable even to thy 
enemy : the sandal-tree imparts its odour to the axe that hews it.’ ” So that 
as to the accusation of inhospitality, so peremptorily preferred by Mr. Mill 
against the general Hindu character, he is contradicted by two of his witnesses, 

the 

♦ Tytler, vol. 1. p. 287. 

f IWtf., 308. It may serve to illustrate the value of such a testimony, to adjoin the following re- 
jnark, with its annexed quotation, on the mendacity of the Hindus. •' With nothing is the European 
pore struck on his arrival, than with this horrid vice of lying. Indeed we And this disposition In no 
fcivlllzed country we have ever heard of. In all, a regard to truth is the first precept to a cfilld; and 
Bengal alone Is an exception to the observation, nutgna cat veritaa, ct prwvakpit. n 
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the Abbe Dubois and Tytler, the last allowing them besides patienee, milck, 
ness r obedience, sobriety, and temperance ; elements out of which an almost 
perfect state of society might be fashioned. He is, therefore, on the question 
of hospitality, left in the undisturbed and unenvicd possession of Dr. Francis 
Buchanan. There is, however, .another writer relied upon by Mr. Mill to 
support his invective against the people of India : Tennant, the author of a 
work styled Indian Recreations , the fruit of some careless and desultory obser- 
vations made during a journey of about eight or nine hundred miles from Cal- 
cutta. It is obvious that the facts contained in this book are taken from 
other writers. But even Tennant, in several passages of his compilation, ren- 
ders occasional homage to Hindu virtues, which, according to Mr. Mill, are 
not to be found in Hindustan.* Yet these modifications of Tennant’s evidence 
are quite disregarded by Mr. Mill ; although it is obvious, that, according to 
every sound judicial principle, the almost involuntary admissions of a witness, 
invariably hostile to the Hindus, ought to weigh powerfully in their behalf. 

It is not intended, and it would be almost endless, to follow the historian 
article by article, through his long and laboured impeachment of the Hindu 
character. He has divested them indeed of every virtue that belongs to the 
ethical system ; but it is only upon such facts, and the slender induction of 
such particulars, as those contained in the passages referred to in the books of 
Buchanan, Tytler, and Tennant; witnesses whom an impartial investigation 
would have discovered to be wholly unworthy of regard ; but even these are 
cited no further than they suit his purpose. The besetting sin of Mr. Mill is, 
that he appreciates his authorities only as they accord with his preconceptions. 
It is true, he adduces occasionally testimony of a higher class ; but he deems 
it authoritative no longer than whilst it corroborates his own views ; when it 
has an opposite tendency, lie discredits it without compunction. Thus, Sir Wil- 
liam Jones is at one time appealed to with confidence ; at another dismissed as 
incompetent. But, why has Mr. Mill, who cannot be unmindful of the close 
analogy of the historical and judicial duties, and how imperiously the 
severest impartiality, the sternest, the most impassive neutrality in the choice 
and arrangement of testimonies are demanded from the historian, systemati- 
cally rejected the evidence of all who have spoken favourably of the Hindus ; 
some of them superior to every exception, giving their solemn attestations, not 
in pamphlets, or disquisitions to confirm a dogma or to aid an hypothesis, 
but in the course of a grave legislative investigation before the assembled re- 
presentatives of Great Britain ; testimony too which came with all the force 
and authority of ripe experience, extensive knowledge, and minute informa- 
tion on the subject which it illustrated — Hastings, Malcolm, Munro, Mercer, 
Sydenham? Of the first of these honoured names, — all of them but one 
canonized by death, immature indeed to the world which deplores their loss, but 
not for their own fame, which will long survive them ; — of the first of these, the 
evidence is awfully impressive and cannot be too assiduously studied by those 
who arc disposed to talk and write flippantly about the character of a people 
whom they never saw. “ Great pains,” said Mr. Hastings, f “ have bceu 
taken to inculcate into the public mind an opinion, that the native Indians are 
in a state of complete moral turpitude, and live in the constant and unre- 
strained commission of every vice and crime that can disgrace mankind. I 

ojfirm, 

* Tennant dwells emphatically on the fidelity bf Hindu servants: a most important and comprehen- 
sive relation of life — Tennant's Indian Recreations, vol. i. p. (!4. Tennant was a chaplain at one of 
lisa stations, and resided but a short time in India. 

t Pari. Debates, volS^xv. i'\?. 

Asiatic Jot{? 7<.Vtii.. llW. 
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affirm, by the oath that I have taken , that this description of them is untrue and 
wholly unfounded. What I have to add must be taken to be my belief, but n 
belief confirmed by a longer and more intimate acquaintance with the people 
than has fallen to the lot of many of my countrymen. In speaking of the people, 
it is necessary to distinguish the Hindus, who form the great portion of the po- 
pulation from the Mussulmans who are intermixed with them, but generally live 
in separate communities ; the former are gentle, benevolent, more susceptible 
of gratitude for kindness than prompted to revenge by wrongs inflicted, and as 
exempt from the worst propensities of human passion as any people on the 
face of the earth. They are faithful and affectionate in service, and submissive 
to legal authority ; they are superstitious, it is true, but they do not think the 
Worse of us for not thinking as they do. Gross as their modes of worship 
are, the precepts of their religion are wonderfully adapted to promote the 
ends of society, its peace and good order. I have omitted to speak of thi ir 
faults • faults they certainly have — they are the lot of humanity — theirs are 
such only as can be supposed to subsist in the presence of so many opposite 
qualities ; but, amongst these, I have omitted to mention one which is not 
only a general, but an universal trait of their character : their temperance is 
demonstrated in the simplicity of their food, and their total abstinence from 
spirituous liquors and other substances of intoxication.” 

* What is the legitimate inference of common sense and reason from Mr. 
Mill’s total omission of this testimony ? He has either been negligent in the 
research justly due to the important question of the social and moral condi- 
tion of so large a portion of our fellow-subjects, or (tire most indulgent can- 
dour can suggest no milder conclusion) he has intentionally suppressed it. It 
would be ridiculous, and a gross injustice to the enlightened understanding and 
penetrating judgment of Mr. Mill, to suppose that he deemed lightly of the 
testimony of that eminent and venerable man, corroborated as it is by the other 
respectable authorities, which have been already mentioned. The truth is, that 
the witnesses cited by the historian to support his positions respecting Hindu 
depravity, testified from insufficient proof as well as from too circumscribed an 
experience; and their testimony also received an involuntary tincture from 
their previous habits of thinking. The late Mr. Charles Grant,* for instance. 
Upon whom Mr. Mill relies so confidently, could speak only from those partial 
and limited views of the moral character of Hindustan, which a single pro- 
vince afforded him ; and it must be admitted also, that the opinions of that 
excellent and able man were not slightly coloured by his zeal, an upright and> 
honest zeal, for the diffusion of Christianity. In the eager pursuit of the 
high and beneficent ends of correcting the moral disorders, not peculiar indeed 
to India, but which there, as in other regions, deform and disfigure human 
society, the crimes and vices which he sincerely thought that a purer religion 
would extirpate, became naturally enlarged to his vision. He and others, 
who engaged in that virtuous project, must have felt a strong, though uncon- 
scious, solicitude to assemble together the most powerful motives to animate 
their efforts in a cause, the success of which, humanly speaking, is remote 
and problematical ; and what motives could act more powerfully on benevolent 
minds, than the hope of lifting up so large a portion of the creatures of God 
from a condition which they had taught themselves to consider to be the 
lowest state of mental and moral debasement ? But Bengal, allowing for the 
gross exaggerations with which it has been depicted by Mr. Mill’s witnesses, is 

not 


* Mist. Brit. India, Appendix to fith and 7th chapters, Vol. i. 4to. 
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not a fair standard . for the estimate of all India. Habits of commerce, or 
rather of petty traffic, and a closer contact with the refuse of the European 
world, with whom the enlightened advocates for colonization would over-, 
spread the whole of our Indian empire, have no doubt in that province contri- 
buted to the depravation of some part of its population ; a population which 
by many writers has been considered to be the most degenerate of the Hindus. 
It is not fair, however, to dip your hands into the feculence and pollution of 
an immense race for a sample of its character. It is a process, as unjust as it 
is unphilosophical ; and the historian of British India should religiously have 
shunned it. 

It is singular, that Mr. Mill should enter into a long and elaborate disquisi- 
tion upon the Hindu law, as one of the types of the uncivilized condition of 
Hindustan, in common with its religion, its science, and its literature. Is he 
quite competent to pronounce upon it ? It is universally admitted by those 
who, by a laborious investigation have earned the privilege of giving an 
opinion respecting it, to be a complex and intricate system of jurisprudence, 
abounding with artificial rules and subtle distinctions. It is easy to imagine, 
that the historian, whose attention must necessarily be exercised by so many 
and such multifarious topics, could have afforded the abstruse subject of 
Hindu law little more than a transient inspection ; but Mr. Mill propounds his 
notionsupon some of its most recondite and difficult questions with a confidence 
which the study of the longest life of the most learned pundit at Benares, or 
at least, the viginti anno rum lucubrationes of Lord Coke, would scarcely justify. 
They, upon whom the lights of the utilitarian philosophy have not yet dawned, 
will start with surprise when they perceive him urging* the defective classifica- 
tion of the Hindu law as a strong characteristic circumstance that marks the 
early period of civilization at which the Hindus have arrived, a good arrange- 
ment of a complicated subject being, according to his doctrine, incompatible 
with a cultivated state of the human mind. But both the Roman and the 
English law, it is observable (Mr. Mill speaks of these in terms of unqualified 
contempt), share in this respect the same reproach, and are each characterized 
by confusion of ideas and ambiguity of words. It is obvious, however, that 
Mr. Mill speaks only of the Institutes of Menu, for the Hindus have no other 
written code of law properly so called ; although, in actual usage, that code 
bears little more relation to the operosc system of Hindu jurisprudence than 
the Twelve Tables to the Institutes of Justinian and the Pandects. Yet, even 
here, Mr. Mill is opposed by no mean authority ; for Dr. Robertson observes,f 
that “ the articles of which the Hindu code is composed are arranged in na- 
tural order.” But, conceding to the utmost severity of so minute an excep- 
tion, the imperfection with which the several heads and titles of the Hindu 
code arc distributed ; can it be seriously asserted, that the analytical or techni- 
cal arrangement of its laws is a just; measure to appreciate the degree of civili- 
zation at which a nation has arrived ? The most refined and enlightened coun- 
tries in Europe partake with Hindustan in this symptom of barbarism. Acute 
jurists and profound philosophers have indeed denied the expediency or the 
practicability of written codes ; and the laws of all the states in Europe have 
grown up from decisions which gradually acquired the force and validity of 
laws, France, till the code of Napoleon, £ had no system of jurisprudence 

arranged 

* Hist. Brit. India, vol. i. t Disquisition concerning India. 

4. The inconvenience resulting from the classification of the criminal code of France has long since 
begun to be felt. It Is comparatively easy to class crimes and punishments ; but, is it possible to bring 
ria uwtances, which tlistinguish crimes of the same class from each other, within any given mie or 

category ? 
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arranged and distributed analyticall y, like that which Mr. Mill demands as a 
test of national civilization.- In England, till the appearance of Wood's Insti- 
tutes, or Blackstone's Commentaries, the common law lay over a mass of 
books, reports of decided cases, and treatises of eminent lawyers ; and from 
this chaos its principles were to be extracted by the student and the practi- 
tioner, as well as they could. Yet, who would have objected to England, in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, that she had not arrived at an advanced 
stage of civilization, because her jurisprudence was dispersed and unmetho- 
dized ? . It was, no doubt, a great inconvenience to the jurist, but it is a cir- 
cumstance that does not enter into the character of the nation, nor of its law 
as it is actually administered — its efficiency to protect property, to secure 
rights, or to punish wrong. In these respects, a system of law might be almost 
perfect, though wholly destitute of the arrangement and analysis, the absence 
of which, in the Hindu code, is urged as a proof of rudeness and barbarity. 

The severity of the historian's strictures upon the several titles of the Hindu 
law, as they successively fall under his review, almost provokes a smile. Like 
the critic in Candide nothing pleases him either in English or Hindu law. But, 
with regard to the latter, is there not sonic inconsistency in imputing a rude 
and uncultivated condition to the Hindus, and at the same time investigating 
the titles and divisions of their law with an astuteness of inquisition, which the 
laws of the most civilized states would not endure ? For instance, he ani- 
madverts with much minuteness on the Hindu law respecting bailments or 
deposits, the most important branch of the law of contract. Upon these 
contracts the Hindu law dwells with the greatest emphasis. From this circum- 
stance (so anxiously is he on the watch for every indication, however remote, 
of' an uncivilized state of society, and so little scrupulous as to the means of 
establishing the hypothesis), from the circumspection of the Hindu law regard- 
ing the most sacred of contracts, he deduces a proof of a rude society ; be- 
cause in such a state, in which there is little or no security, the concealment of 
valuables became the subject of unusual vigilance. But in every enlightened 
system of jurisprudence, it is a subject of equal solicitude. It was so in the 
ancient law of Rome. In her most civilized period, the violation of the de- 
posit was indignantly bewailed by the poet, who consoles his friend under n 
heavy .loss from the misappropriation of money he had committed to the safe 
keeping of another, by telling him that it was too frequent an incident to be 
immoderately lamented ; that he suffered only in common with others, and 
that the age was so vicious, that the specific return of the deposit would be 
next to a miracle : 

Nunc, si deposition non inficiclur amicus. 

Si reddat veteran atm tutu rarui’ine follem, 

Prodigiosa fides, ct Tuscis digna libeUis. — Juv. Sat. 13. 

It is universally admitted, that the English law of bailment is founded upon 
"the soundest and most enlightened principles, as they have been laid down 
and elucidated in the decisions of Westminster Hall, from Lord Holt down 
to Lord Mansfield. What, if it shall appear certain beyond all controversy, 
that those principles, which are comparatively of recent growth in our own 
law, existed for ages in the despised system of Hindu jurisprudence; ami 
that, whilst the law of bailments, in spite of the exigencies of a com- 
mercial community, which require a clear and consistent rule upon ques- 
tions 

category ? This in our law is supplied by, what Lord Coke calls, " the golde^ord of discretion but 
discretion is excluded from the French code. 
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tions of perpetual recurrence, remained quite unsettled from the reigii 
of Elizabeth to the reign of Anne, “ during which,” says Sir William 
Jones,* “ the doctrine of bailments produced more diversity of opinion and 
inconsistency of argument than any other part, perhaps, of juridical learning;” 
— in Hindustan it remained, from an early age, a fixed and unfluctuating doc- 
trine? But the sound and sagacious distinctions of the Hindu law on this im- 
portant branch of judicature had been long adopted into other systems till 
they were at last indoctrinated into our own, no doubt through Bracton, who 
copied Justinian word for word. Pure unaided reason, indeed, will draw 
nearly the same conclusions in all ages and countries; but though this will 
account for the harmony and coincidence, in remote times and nations, of the 
moral sentiments, or of those rules which are requisite for the conservation of 
social and civil life, it cannot account for the identity of rules purely techni- 
cal, and institutions wholly positive. Amongst these, the standard f founded in 
the degree of care which a prudent man takes of his own property, remark- 
able as it is, is as old at least as Vrihuspati, one of the most authoritative text- 
books of the southern jurists, who makes the bailee responsible for the value 
with interest, “ who suffers a thing bailed to be destroyed, while he keeps his 
own with very different care.” On the other hand, a reciprocal equity is 
dealt out to the bailee, it being declared “ that if the thing deposited be lost, 
together with the goods of the bailee, it shall be lost to the bailor.” Numerous 
texts £ also, on the subject of responsibility, contain that most memorable ex- 
ception of “ the act of God or the king,” terms identical with the “ inevitable 
necessity ” of Westminster Hall. Nor is the Hindu law. Sir Thomas Strange 
remarks, surpassed by any in the earnestness with which it exacts from every 
depositary the most rigid fidelity, denouncing as culpable, and punishing 
accordingly, him who alicncs a deposit without permission, uses it without 
consent, or neglects to preserve it ; insomuch that, as at Rome, so among the 
Hindus, the violation of it involves, in sonic instances, personal infamy. It is, 
moreover, remarkable, that in the case of a sealed deposit, the Hindu law 
accords with what was considered to be the better opinion, in the celebrated 
controversy among the Roman lawyers; namely, “ that the depositary was 
only bound to restore the box as it was delivered, without being responsible 
for the contents:” thus agreeing with Trebatius against Lubco andUlpian. In 
this manner, with the most accurate refinement, does that law, which is re- 
presented by the historian of British India as one of the feeble attempts at 
legislation which characterize a seini-barbarous state of society, solve one of 
the nicest problems of jurisprudence which perplexed and divided the most 
expert lawyers in the best days of the Roman jurisprudence. The distinctions 
of the Hindu law, on the important subject of deposits, presuppose, on the 
contrary, a high degree of intellectual culture, and a perfect familiarity with 
the most subtle branches of casuistical learning. Sir Win. Jones thus points out 
the nice and difficult distinctions of the law of bailments. The term bailment § 9 
or deposit implies the duty of restoring it ; but, as it would be unjust if the 
depositary were answerable for its loss without his fault, he is bound to keep 
it with a degree of care proportioned to the nature of the bailment; 
but what this degree shall be constitutes the most difficult of juridical 
questions. Then there arc infinite shades of care or diligence, from the 
slightest attention to the utmost anxiety : but it would be harsh to exact the 

same 

* Essay on the Law of Bailment?, p. 2. 

t Sea Elements of Hindu Law, vol. i, p. 278, by Sir Thomas Strange, 182.'». 

$ Ibid. 2% $ Vt supra. 
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same solicitude with which a miser takes of his hoard, from every man who 
borrows a book or a seal. The requisite degree, therefore, lies between these 
extremes ; the standard is that degree of care or diligence that the generality 
of rational men will use in the conduct of their own affairs; and this degree of 
it would be a proper measure of that required from bailees, if there were not 
strong reasons for exacting in some bailments a greater, in others a less degree 
of attention. “ Here then,” says Sir William Jones, “ is a constant determi- 
nate point, on each side of which there is a scries consisting of variable terms 
tending indefinitely towards the extremes of slight attention and the utmost 
anxiety, as the case admits of indulgence or demands rigour. Jf the construc- 
tion be favourable, a degree less than the standard will be sufficient ; if rigorous, 
a degree more will be required ; anti, in the first case, the measure will be that 
care which every prudent man applies to his own affairs; in the second, the 
measure will be that attention which a man, remarkable thoughtful and atten- 
tive, gives to the securing his personal property.” All these shades of care 
and diligence, and the corresponding shades of negligence and default, are care- 
fully observed in the Hindu law of bailment ; and neither in the jurisprudence 
nor legal treatises of the most civilized states of Europe are they to be found 
more logically expressed or more accurately defined.* In the spirit of Pyr- 
rhus’s observation on the Roman legion, one cannot refrain from exclaiming, I 
sec nothing barbarous in the jurisprudence of the Hindus ! 

But our space admonishes, that the subject of Mr. Mill’s mistakes upon 
Hindu law, — mistakes which may fatally mislead the readers of his work, who 
may be anxious to acquire correct information concerning the institutions of 
Hindustan, — must be resumed hereafter. 

* For a correct view of the Hindu law of contracts — see the Elements of Hindu Law, by Sir The*. 
Strange. Tit. “ Contracts,” vol. i. 

*** Erratum in the last paper (p. f»70) — for rrrentvs wlii read nrentia otHa. 
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Imitated. 

Compelled, alas ! to quit the place 
Where I have gazed upon that face, 

I bear my body, not my mind. 

For lingering thoughts will stay behind. 
Just as the fragrance of the rose 
Departs not when the flower goes. 
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THE LATE Mil. FARQUHAR. 

To the litlilor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sm : The judgment of the Prerogative Court on the subject of the will of 
John Farquhar, Esq., late of Bengal, as delivered by Sir JohnNicholl, on the 
25th February, and detailed in your Journal (vol. xxvii. p. 374), is, from the 
immense bulk of the property, highly interesting; but, at the same time, often 
contradictory and full of mistakes. Sir John’s decision rests entirely on pre- 
sumptive evidence ; whereas I shall show, from his own statements, that there 
are not only presumptions equally numerous and conclusive, but strong facts 
in proof of its validity. 

Mr. Farquhar was born in the year 1750, in the shire of Mcarns. but within 
a few miles of Aberdeen, wdicrc he had at his parochial school his English 
and Latin education ; anil having, at the age of fifteen, gained a small burse at 
the annual competition of November 1704, at the Marishall College of Aber- 
deen, in the course of four years he acquired a Scotch competency of Greek, 
natural history, experimental and moral philosophy, and mathematics, to en- 
title him to a degree of Master of Arts ; and to this education he was in the 
habit of ascribing his future prosperity, and the acquisition of .£800,000 ! Ac- 
cordingly, it is not surprizing that, on making bis will, when about to quit 
Bengal, he felt stronger obligations to his parochial schoolmasters and the 
professors of his college, than to seven nephews and nieces whom lie never 
saw nor scarcely heard of. 

At the age of nineteen he reached London, with nineteen guineas in his 
purse, for he had paid one guinea for his passage thither on board an Aber- 
deen trading smack; and, having got the birth of a surgeon’s mate of an East- 
India Company’s ship, he was able soon after to proceed in her to Bombay ; 
but, her ultimate destination being China, on the eve of her quitting Bom- 
bay, he ran away ; and, with the recommendation of a small knowledge of 
physic, got himself a passage as surgeon of a country trader to Bengal, where 
his first employment was that of a writer, in the office of a gentleman, near 
Barrackpore. 

In those days, the East-India Company sent all the gunpowder, which their 
immense army and forts required, from Europe; and as the saltpetre used in 
England, the chief and only expensive article of the three ingredients of gun- 
powder, was sent from Bengal, he saw the absurdity of this ; and having a 
chemical turn, he tried his hand at making some gunpowder, which having- 
stood proof at the arsenal of Fort William, he offered to supply the Calcutta 
government with any quantity at a fourth of the Europe price; and this having 
been acceded to, he thus laid the foundation of his immense wealth. 

After a residence of forty-five years in Bengal, he returned to England in 
1814, and for the sake of occupation became a partner in the India agency 
house of Bazett and Co., and in Whitbread’s brewery ; and had any of the 
Ihmilies of his nieces been of domestic habits, for the sake of society and to 
save himself the trouble of housekeeping, he was likely to have domiciled 
with them, and actually did so for the best part of the first year with Lady De 
la Poole ; but her mode of life not suiting him, he took a house for himself, 
first in Baker Street, then in Gloster Place, and lastly, in the New Road, 
where he died in 182G, at the age of seventy-six, and not eighty-six, as Sir 
John Nicholl makes hint.* 

Before 

« 

* Our correspondent is mistaken; Sir John Nicholl (Iocs not make him eighty-six; he says he was 
bom in 1750 and died in K,i. 
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Before he left India, he executed a will in duplicate, dated the 7th March 
1814; one copy of which, he left sealed up, under a cover, with his Calcutta 
agents, Bazett, Colvin, and Co., but without saving that it was his will ; and the 
other copy he either took with him or it was sent after him to Europe. In that 
will he bequeathed <£500 a-year each to Mr. Fraser and Lady De la Poole, and 
annuities to several friends; but it would seem he knew nothing, or would not 
seem to know any thing, of the Mortimers or his relatives, for he takes no 
notice of them in that will. After those special bequests, the bulk of his 
property is left for the purpose of making some additions to the buildings, 
and for increasing the salaries of the professors, of the Marishall College 
of Aberdeen, and of the parochial schools all throughout Scotland. 

I would ask what object a man can have in view by making two copies of his 
will, and of leaving them as Mr. Farquhar did ; but that, if one is lost by being 
wilfully destroyed or otherwise, the duplicate may be forthcoming ? 

Then, it is said, nobody knew that lie had a duplicate of his will in India : 
I reply, Mr. Farquhar did not intend that any body should know it. But, it is 
added, “ that copy which he brought to Europe” (and kept thus secure, as he 
hoped, in his iron chest), “ he must have himself destroyed That I, for one, 
never can believe; it appears to have been kept carefully wrapped up in a cover, 
with a memorandum endorsed on it — “ The will of John Farquhar .” 

Among other business-transactions, Mr. Farquhar at one time dealt largely 
in the purchase of estates ; but it clearly appears, from his own declarations, 
that he never meant them to be permanent property ; being aware that such 
property would go to his heir at law, whom he describes, on another occasion, 
as “ a vagabond in the back settlements of America i ” Accordingly, in 1818 
or 1821, on the purchase of the Eastmark estate, he wrote a codicil to his 
will, giving that estate to his nephews, the Mortimers; and another small 
estate he in this way meant to leave to Mr. Colvin ; but whether this codicil, 
or memorandum rather, was written on the back of the will, or on a separate 
sheet of paper, does not appear ; most likely the la$t. This, however, is of 
no consequence, as Mr. F. destroyed it himself, at their agency -house office, in 
Broad Street, in the presence of Mr. Bazett. In my opinion, this manceuvrc 
of the codicil w r as merely played off to amuse and divert their attention ; and 
he had no intention of adding to, or altering his will. For, when warned by 
his friends of not dying intestate, his uniform reply was, “ I have a will.” 

On his liberality to his relations, on this and on other occasions, Sir John 
Nicholl lays an unnecessary stress : he offered to assist the Mortimers, in the 
purchase of land and in their dealings, to the amount of .£20,000 or .£30,000 ; 
but such sums, by a man worth £800,000, were considered as mere trifles. 
In fact, to these amounts he meant, I fancy, to have accommodated each of 
his seven nephews and nieces ; for though he expressed an ill will latterly for 
Mr. Fraser, it was only temporary ; but the bulk of his immense fortune, 
notwithstanding any such expression of good will for them, he would ultimately 
have devised, as he all along intended, to the college at Aberdeen and to the 
parochial schoolmasters, had not his sudden death prevented him, or enabled 
somebody to conceal his intention. 

Mr. Farquhar's bodily and mental faculties were not impaired ; his friends 
knew this, and that none among us looked younger and heartier. Only yester- 
day, I met an intelligent landsurveyor, who was his fellow guest at dinner 
with Sir Wm. De la Poole twicp during his visit; and, as Mr. Farquhar had 
the good sense of addressing individuals on the subjects they were best inform- 
ed on, my friend assured me that he had conversed on the qualities of land, 

Ac. 
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&c. with people of all ages ; but never met a man, young or old, who had his 
faculties more perfect, and who understood the value of landed property so 
well as Mr. F. did, and with respect to economy in his household establish- 
ment and table, I remember dropping in upon him twice so immediately 
before dinner, that he had no opportunity of making any change or addition 
to what he was always ready to ask such a friend to, namely, pot-luck fare ; 
that on both occasions I found a small joint of meat with vegetables, removed 
with a pudding, and his Sherry wine and Port, the very best ; and that I never 
made any where a heartier and more comfortable dinner, or met a more gen- 
tleman-like and friendly welcome. A respectable man servant, not in livery, 
attended at table, and he kept besides a female cook and housemaid ; more 
servants or a statelier parade he would have considered as troublesome.* — J. R. 

Teignmoutk , April 24 , 1829 . 


THE METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

Chapter III . — The Chinese. 

In the petty kingdom of Tse, under the sovereigns of the Chow dynasty, 
emperors of China, lived a person named Urh-sun-hwang, implying car-des- 
cendant (or traditionary issue) of the great Hwang, who flourished upwards of 
2,000 years before, and was supposed to have been a descent, or avatar , as 
the Hindus call it, of Full-lie, the illustrious antediluvian ruler of China. 

Urh-sun-hwang possessed other claims to respect besides those he derived 
from his pedigree : he was one of the most learned personages in the state 
where he lived. At the examination which lie passed previous to taking office 
(for he was chief of one of the boards of government), he manifested such 
amazing acuteness, as well as power of memory, that the examiners were petri- 
fied with astonishment, and it is reported that the great Kung-foo-tsze, who 
w'as then living, sent one of his disciples to congratulate him and to desire an 
interview. He had passed through various departments, but had resigned all 
fatiguing employments, retaining only the honorary post of “ keeper of the 
secret books of the state,” when (in accordance with his earnest petitions pre- 
sented at almost every shrine within the state) he was blessed with a son : — 
I was that individual. 

Previous to my birth, my mother had seen, or had fancied she saw, three 
dragons enter her bedchamber, which, after performing sundry evolutions 
round her couch, placed themselves in an attitude of attention and watchful- 
ness. This was repeated every subsequent night till the period of her deli- 
very. To this incident I was indebted for my name, which was San-lung-sing, 
or “ three watchful dragons though my parents and companions usually 
called me, for brevity's sake, Lung, corresponding w ith the name of the cele- 
brated Athenian lawgiver, Draco, who fell a sacrifice to the affection and grati- 
tude of his fellow-countrymen : an event which was never likely to happen to 
me. 

As I grew up, the philosophy of Rung* or Confucius, as he is named in 
European countries, was rapidly gaining ground. The basis of this philosophy 
is founded upon the following theory : natural affection is supposed to be a 
certain, invariable, instinctive principle, implanted by nature, and residing in 
every breast, the effects of which, if the principle be properly developed, will 
teach the exact observance of the relative duties of parent and offspring : sub- 
AsaticJouriuV ol , 28. No. 1 63. D missiqg^ 
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mission and respect on the one hand, and control tempered with affection on 
the other. This principle, which nature, it was said, had sown in the hearts of 
families, and thereby originated a species of government, it was the design of 
the philosopher to carry into state affi^tfi ; and by placing the ruler in the light 
of a parent, and considering his subjects as his children, he hoped to intro- 
duce a reciprocal feeling in monarch and people, analogous to that which reigns 
in a well-ordered family, which, not only presented a picture of real happiness, 
but offered a powerful means of mutual defence : for, as the She-king says, “ an 
extensive kindred or family is, as it were, a walled city.” 

Of the mysterious connexion between parents and children, the following 
anecdote is related amongst the Chinese : a disciple and contemporary of Con- 
fucius, named Tsang-tsze (who is reported to have repudiated his wife because 
she gave his mother a pear which was not boiled enough, and who is the 
author of the axiom, “a manVbody is the body of his parents descended to 
him ”) was once employed in the fields, when a friend called at his house. 
His mother, anxious for his return, bit her finger sharply ; Tsang-tsze felt the 
pain, hastened home, and found that the sympathy between a dutiful son and 
an affectionate parentis so strong, that they are actually sensible sometimes of 
each other’s bodily sufferings. 

The new doctrine of the unbounded reverence owing to parents, and the ana- 
logous respect implicitly due to all placed in authority, who are thereby to be 
considered as standing in loco parenlitm , was very unpalatable to many indivi- 
duals in our part of the empire, and especially to me, a wild, restless, high- 
spirited lad, the object of both my parent’s doting fondness, who saw nothing 
in me to reprove. In conjunction with several other young men, I determined 
to withstand the progress of the Confucian doctrines, on the ground that they 
were innovations. In order to give a practical evidence of our opposition, wc 
refrained from paying the usual mark of respect to one of the kew king, or great 
officers of the empire, who happened to come to our city on state business; 
for which neglect we had the satisfaction of receiving the congratulations of 
some of our contemporaries, and forty-two strokes of the bamboo each from 
the attendants of the great officer. This was the first time I underwent the 
punishment, which, I confess, tended much to devclope that te t or innate 
principle of filial affection, which our philosopher assumed as the basis of his 
theory of moral government. 

So long as the smart of the infliction remained, I was dutiful to my parents, 
respectful to my superiors, being apt rather to run into an opposite extreme, 
and bruise my head against the ground, or bend the back, to any subordinate 
officer who was clothed with the la-pan-tszc , or power of applying the bamboo. 

After a time, however, I grew less prone to obey this servile impulse, and 
recurred to my old habit of independence, making no scruple of asserting that 
there was no such thing as the te , which was a mere artifice invented by 
Kung-foo-tsze, an artful man, who, by this means wanted to obtain the empire 
for himself. Upon considering one of his maxims, “ that those who are dutiful 
to their parents and brothers never wish to offend their superiors ; and those 
who dislike their superiors are never found to be rebels I adopted the con- 
clusion which I conceived to result necessarily from my denial of the principle 
upon which the maxim was built, namely, that I ought to be a rebel* 

Perhaps I might have been tempted to reduce my theory into practice, had 
not an event occurred, whici) gave a new turn to my thoughts. 

1 went upon a certain occasion to a beautiful wood, situated at a short dis- 
tance from the place where I resided, in company ’with a young friend, under 

the 
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the pretext of worshipping u the six objects these were the four seasons, cold 
and fire the sun, the moon, the stars, water. In our walks through the wood, 
we perceived a leaf of paper fluttering upon the branch of a tree, to which 
it was fastened by a thread of pearl-floured silk. Upon examining it, we 
found a copy of verses written thereon, as follows : 

Who will any longer prize the blossom of the peach ? 

Who will admire the seven sisters of the rose ? 

The keuh-hwa* eclipses them all; 

It is the queen of the flowers of the garden. 

We both agreed that this was the production of some young damsel, who 
had contrived to visit this wood, and thus endeavoured to display her poetical 
talents. We removed the verses, and placed in their stead the following : 

The keuh-hwa is indeed the queen of the garden ; 

The peach, the lily, ami the rose are not comparable to it ; 

Then let its blossom be no longer concealed. 

Next day, wc returned early to the place, in order to observe if any person 
came thither. After the lapse of some hours, two females came tottering to 
the spot; one of them with an evident tremor advanced to the tree, and per- 
ceiving the substitution which had been made, uttered a cry, and snatching the 
paper containing the verses we had placed there, hurried away, followed by 
iny companion and me. We watched them into a garden which adjoined the 
wood; and upon inquiry we found that the youngest of the two was a daughter 
of an old general who had withdrawn from public employment. The little 
opportunity we had for observing the young lady confirmed us both in the 
opinion that she was extremely beautiful ; and mutual symptoms of jealousy 
and ill-will began to manifest themselves between us. My companion plainly 
told me that he was charmed with the fair poetess, and should seek to secure 
her to him for a wife. 1 said nothing in reply, but resolved to set about 
counteracting his project, and endeavouring to gain the lady myself. 

I acquainted my father with my wish to marry, and told him the object I 
had fixed upon. Accordingly, a go-between was employed to ncgociate the 
match, and the expedition I used was so great, that I had the start of my 
rival in the application to the old general, the father of my anticipated wife. 
He was very compliant, and a day was fixed for his answer, and for the trans- 
mission of a present to the lady from me as her accepted suitor. 

In the meantime, however, my competitor had contrived, by means of a very 
active and dexterous go-between, to represent to the general, that although my 
family was respectable, and descended from an ancient stock, yet I was a licen- 
tious character, a despiser of the great Kung, a professed disbeliever in the 
tc , and moreover, that I had joined a secret band of enemies to the state, 
who are called Tsih, or rebel-banditti. This last statement shocked the old 
soldier more than any of the others ; for though he did not care to be a cham- 
pion of the te , he was loyal to his king, and would have marched at any time 
many hundred le to fight a body of rebels. % 

When my go-between made his appearance, therefore, with the written con- 
tract or consent to the marriage, to be signed by all the parties, lie was civilly 
sent away, with a message that the Tscc-too-sze, or general, had changed his 
mind, and did not wish master Lung to be his son-in-law. My father and 
myself were almost equally exasperated at this disappointment. As the causes 
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of our exasperation were different, so were the expedients we employed to 
gratify our resentment and the individuals upon whom we resolved to wreak it. 
He set about attacking the old genersC$t court ; but as the latter held no em- 
ployment which could be taken from him, and had so well established his cha- 
racter for bravery and loyalty in early life, that he could not be suspected of 
treason at the close of it, my father’s efforts to punish him were fruitless. I 
selected my rival as the object of my revenge; for I did not doubt that my 
mortification arose from his representation : and this was the course I pursued. 

I sought out with eagerness some poor, abject wretch, to whom existence 
was almost a burthen, by reason of the difficulty he found in supporting it, to 
whom I proposed that he should charge my rival with the very crime lie had (as 
I concluded) imputed to me. I directed him to refer the authorities, to whom 
he should divulge the story, to me, as a person who could confirm it ; and I 
promised him a large sum of money if he could so plausibly manage the affair 
as to induce the board, to whom he should give information, to subject my 
rival to the torture. 

This agent carried the suggestion into immediate execution. My enemy was 
arrested, and upon my testifying that he had held some conversation with me 
of a traitorous nature (which was the fact, though I had been the promoter of 
it) he was subjected to severe torture to compel a confession. His fortitude 
sunk under the trial ; he acknowledged a crime of which lie was not guilty, 
was released from the rack, and decapitated. 

On the death of my rival, I endeavoured to effect a reconciliation with the 
old general, and to renew the marriage-treaty ; but all my exertions were met 
with coolness, nay, with disgust. 

I had now tasted the sweets of revenge, and longed to include, this old sol- 
dier in the number of its victims. With this view, I made .1286 of every expe- 
dient to create enemies against him, at the court and amongst his neighbours, 
but I failed to produce any impression upon a man who lived quite 3 secluded 
from public life. Thus baulked, I came to the determination of Assassinating 
him with my own hand. ^ 

I should remark that my obstinate disbelief in the ie doctrine had so biassed 
and warped my mind, that I began to be possessed with a notion ^rhich has, I 
believe, been gravely maintained by some western philosophers, that mankind 
are naturally in a state of war with each other. Certain it is, that I began to 
look upon every one who stood in the way of any project of mine with similar 
feelings to those with which we regard serpents and noxious reptiles, which wc 
kill without scruple. In short, I considered that there was a certain delusion 
kept up in the wbrld* by means of the simplicity of one part of mankind and 
the artifice of another, whereby the former are made subservient to the inte- 
rests of the latter. 

I have, in my subsequent reflections on this portion of my existence, medi- 
tated upon the principles of the Chinese theory of morals, and I am not sur- 
prized that such notions should be engendered in the mind as those I have des- 
cribed, or that vicious propensities of all kinds should spring up and luxuriate 
there, seeing that no adequate motive is suggested to a Chinese to pursue 
a virtuous course of conduct. Whether vice be innate or adventitious, a ques- 
tion which has divided the philosophers of China, the result will be almost the 
same, seeing the proneness of our nature adopt and pursue what is vicious, 
if we have no motive to chodse the cojgt t&tf ,. Now there is really no motive 
whatever in the system oftfoith foundca^rtK^Te u sacred books,” which are the 
repositories of the popular religion of to induce a person, especially 

* uncon- 
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unconnected with government, to practice virtue rather than vice. It is incul- 
cated as a duty, that they should be ready to sacrifice their lives for a parent 
or a ruler ; but no ill-consequence isrsupposed to spring from the omission* 
There is no "hereafter ” in the popufaffCode ; no supreme deity, who has pre- 
pared a system of rewards and punishments for those who obey or disregard 
the injunctions in “ the books.” The virtues of rulers are, indeed, supposed to 
be the means whereby the happiness of a people is promoted ; and if a dearth 
or drought takes place, the cause is attributed to some deficiency on the part 
of the prince or his ministers. 

■ Is it to be wondered at, then, that an individual, who had been led, at an 
early period of life, to perceive this great and palpable error in the popular 
theory of morals, who saw that there was no consideration offered to make 
him choose what was called virtue in preference to what was called vice, but 
this, namely, that he would gratify his superiors, in other words, lend himself 
to support their interested knavery, whilst he sacrificed all the enjoyments 
attending a full gratification of every passion that prompted him ; is it to be 
wondered at, I say, that such a person should come to the conclusion at 
which I arrived ? 

With some difficulty, after disguising myself, I procured ail entrance, se- 
cretly, into the garden of the old general. There I waited for several hours; 
till, at length, I perceived him advancing towards an alcove at the end of the 
garden. lie there sat down, and soon fell asleep. Without any other feeling 
than that of apprehension lest he should awake before I had completed the 
deed, I emerged from my place of concealment, and with a sharp knife, soon 
rid myself of another obstacle to my wishes, and effected my escape from the 
spot unperceived. 

The murder occasioned some noise, but it soon subsided ; and I was pre- 
paring to take advantage of my crime when I received an appointment as a dis- 
trict jddgc, which I would fain have declined, but dared not ; and I forthwith 
set out foe, the scene of my official labours, being obliged to forego the ultimate 
execution of nty ; .pbject for the present. 

My predece&ldr in the office, who had been degraded, was a man of strict 
integrity, and had given umbrage to many of his fellow officers by his rigid 
fulfilment of his official duties. They soon found me to be a very different 
character. The question which suggested itself to my mind was this, namely, 
whether I should acquire wealth as an unjust judge, or live poor with the re- 
flection that I was honest. The only other considerations which could in- 
fluence me were, that as a corrupt judge I should perhaps be hated by the 
poor ; but on the other hand, as a just judge, I should be certainly detested 
by all in office, whose animosity was much more to be dreaded than that of a 
poor man, whom I could bamboo into silence. The fair inference from these 
premises was, that it was my interest in this world (and no other state of exis- 
tence is contemplated by a Confucian) to be dishonest, and I was so, with 
such precautions as the illegality of the practices required. 

How often did I smile when I saw some silly virtuous people, toiling from 
day to day in the scrupulous discharge of duties, which exposed them to 
imputations they did not deserve ; scarcely subsisting upon'a paltry income 
allowed by the state, and dreading every moment the effect of some false accu- 
sation ; whilst I revelled in wealth, gratified every wish of my heart, and, 
having the use of the two great ^plements of power— authority to punish and 
riches to reward — felt no fear might befal me here or hereafter ! 

After a time, I began to be tw^febiis of securing the person of my fair dam- 
sel 
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sel, of whose motions I was continually informed by my spies. I accordingly 
obtained leave to absent myself from my office for a short period, and took the 
road towards my native town. 

I endeavoured to keep my arrival secret from the lady upon whom I had a 
design ; for I was resolved to run no risk of further disappointment, and there- 
fore had determined to make^myself master of her person by force. To my 
astonishment, however, I learned that she had by some means become ac- 
quainted with the fact, and had hurried off, in company with a relation, to the 
court. It behoved me, I knew, to lose no time in following her, to defend 
myself from her accusations ; for my own principles suggested to me that she 
or her advisers would make some charge of which they could avail themselves 
to my prejudice. 

On my arrival at court, the first news I heard was, that I was a prisoner, 
but the grounds of my imprisonment were not told me. Here I became, for 
the first time, truly sensible of the danger of the principles upon which I had 
acted. I had taught myself to consider, and really considered, all men as 
either dupes or knaves, and could rely, therefore, upon none. Alone and 
unadvised, I was lead to conclude that my mistress had charged me with her 
father’s murder; and I hastened to draw up a memorial, in which I laboured to 
prove, by sundry false statements, that I could not be the person who com- 
mitted it. Too late I learned that this was not the cause of my arrest ; that 
I was accused of judicial malversations. The inquisitors, however, set on foot 
a rigid inquiry into the affair of the general’s death, and soon obtained satis- 
factory proof that my averments were false. The proofs of the other crimes 
were too plain to be denied ; the participators in my guilt had become my 
accusers ; for I discovered that there were motives to virtue which I had 
overlooked; one was the security the practice 0|git affords against false 
accusation. ¥« 

I sent one, whom I supposed a trusty friend, with the keys of my treasure- 
boxes, in order to make use of my ill-got gains in bribing those who could 
protect me. This friend obtained the treasure— and kept it. I found that 
friendship, where virtue is not, is itself a non-entity. I despatched messengers 
repeatedly to the numerous acquaintances I had, in treating them to visit inc, 
and give me their advice. Some sent excuses, others promises to attend ; and 
a few returned for answer that I had brought the mischief upon myself, and 
deserved the fate that awaited me. 

I would now have anticipated the executioner, by becoming my own mur- 
derer ; but every instrument or article that could be used for this purpose had 
been removed : I shallowed some of my buttons, but they were too small. 

The torture was applied to me, rather as a punishment than as the means of 
ascertaining my guilt, which was too apparent. The form of torture was of that 
merciful kind called Ying-ko-leang, or “ the Parrot’s Beam,” which consists 
in raising the person’s body from the ground by cords fastened round the fin- 
gers and thumbs, and fixed upon a transverse beam of bamboo. After this, I 
was decapitated : the only use my little remaining cash could be applied to, on 
this emergency, was that of feeing the executioner to take off niy head at one 
blow. 
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ITINERARY OF PART OF THE NEILGHERRIES. 

- 

To the Editor of tli&sl sialic Journal, 

Sin : Under the head of “Memoranda” I formerly* gave you the best ac- 
count in my power, after many years* absence from Malabar, as to the desiderata, 
in regard to that province, required by the Royal Asiatic Society, as inserted 
in your Journal; to which I also added a few circumstances relating to Nam- 
bolacota, which forms a part of the range of mountains at present better 
known by the name of the Neilgherry Hills. Having in my possession a 
manuscript topographical account of the computed distance from Nambolaeota, 
which adjoins Wynaad, and is, I believe, the most northerly of the Neil- 
gherry range, I thought it could not be better disposed of than when left to 
your judgment for publication or otherwise, since that part of India has be- 
come the resort of Europeans for the restoration of health. I believe the 
account to be correct, as it was given to me by a man named Amen Nair 
(formerly chief minister to the Prince of Wynaad, and subsequently my own 
chief native assistant), for the purpose of serving me as a guide through the 
particularized countries, which I was about to visit, which intention I relin- 
quished, in consequence of the province of Malabar being made over from the 
Government of Bombay to that of Madras. The account, as you will per- 
ceive, is detailed, and may be useful to persons in the East. 

Computed Distance from Nambolaeota (the northernmost of the Neilgherry Range of 
Mountains) to Coimbatoor, by the Route of Cliiiloorra MoIIakota, as given by 


Direction. 

South. 
£’outh East. 


South. 
South East. 
East, 
do. 

do. 


East. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

From 


Amen Nair, in 1800, to the Collector of Wynaad. 

First Houtc. 

Narcgaa. 

; (or Miles). 

Front Nambolaeota to Kudaloor i l 

From Kudaloor to Cliiiloorra MoIIakota 20 

Between the above two places are seven open jungles and 
Neddyavetfum Mountain to pass, the computed ascent 

of which is :1 

Alsa Patra JMotheau rivulet, and Killagutta poya, and 
Cliiiloorra poya, or river, comprizing a distance of two 
naregas or miles, in addition to the above stated twenty . 2 

From Cliiiloorra MoIIakota to Porun Kotta Petta, with one 

river between 16 

From Porun Kotta to Shirralioor 16 

From Shirralioor to Cherrumooka ongfiddy or bazar 20 

From Cherrumooka ongaddy to Poollianpetta 16 

From Poollianpetta to Coimbatoor, which includes Om- 
ravutty river 16 

Total distance from Nambolaeota to Coimbatoor, by thcljjj 
route of Chilloorra Kota j 

Second Route to Coimbatoor. 

From Nambolaeota to Killfigutta poya 6 

From Killfigutta poya to Chemburra poya 6 

From Chemburra poya to DaverrAdyaputna..... 6 

From DaverrAdyaputna to Chembarratta poya 4 

From Chembarrutta poya to IV^ollaporutta 4 


* Co. vnl v v v n. 141*. 
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Naregas. 

(or Miles). Direction. 


From Mollaporutta to Shrceyuraconna vye 16 do. 

From Shreeyuraconna eye (road) to Nyarra poya 4 do. 

From Nyarra poya (river) to Dennyuken kota 20 do. 

From Dennyaken kota (fort) to Coimbatoor, including one 
river 32 do. 

Total naregas, or miles, from Nambolacota to Coimbatoor . 9.5 


Computed Distance from Nambolacota to Seringapatam by the Route of Moothamolla 


or mountain. 

From Nambolacota to Moothamolla Daslicum 8 North Fast. 

F-^-~-i*lootharnolla to Tammarrally 14 do. 

From Tammarrally to Ong&llutta 8 do. 

From Ongalutta to Goondilpetta 6 do. 

From Goondilpetta to Nanyannumkotu 12 do. 

From Nanyannumkota to Mysore province 12 do. 

From Mysore Pro »i nee to Seringapatam 6 do. 

Total distance from Nambolacota to Seringapatniq 66 


Computed Distance from Nambolacota to Nellamboor in Eernuad, below the 


Ghauts in Malabar. 

First Route. 

From Nambolacota to Ellamolla churam (pass) 12 

From Ellamolla churam to Alla poya (river) 4 

From Alla poya to Putchellapaad in Ecrnaad 12 

k 

By the route of Ellamolla pass, including three rivers'! 
and one nullah or rivulet, the total distance to Put- > 28 
chellapaad of Nellamboor in Eeruaad J 


Second Route. 

From Nambolacota to Davalla, towards Karrakotc pass ... 12 West. 


From Davalla to Karrakote pass 8 do. 

From Karrakote pass to Poolladdetta 4 do. 

From Poolladdetta to Cotakel 4 do. 

From Cotakel to Karrakote, including one river 6 do. 

From Karrakote to Nellamboor in Eernaad below the 
ghauts 8 do. 


Total distance from Nambolacota to Nellamboor in Eer- 
naad via Kanakote pass 



Remark , — The natives of Malabar invariably reckon the distance of a place accord* 
ing to the time which they require to reach it, and which they calculate at one 
mile to a narega on level ground : the computed distance in English miles of 
these routes would, consequently, be found by measurement far short of the stated 
amount, as considerable time must naturally be taken to pass over a mountainous 
and rugged country occasionally intersected with rivers. 

May 8th, 1839. 
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THE COURT OF THE GENII. 

AN ARABIAN TALE. 

In the Calcutta Gazette has appeared, in portions, a very curious oriental 
tale, entitled “ Bewurasb Hakeem, or the Court of the Genii,” which is a 
translation (though not so stated) of an elegant work in Arabic, entitled 
Ichwan-oos-SuJa , of which an edition, in the original, was published at Cal- 
cutta in 1812, by Shckh Ahmud-bin-Mohummud-Shurwan-ool-Yumunee, a 
learned native of Arabia, employed in the Arabic department of the College 
of Fort William, and editor of several other works.* In a preface to this 
edition, signed T. T. Thomason, we arc told that the author of the work is 
not known with certainty ; it has been ascribed to Ibn-ool-Juldee, and also to 
a society, called “ The Ichwan-oos-SufFa,” a title prefixed to no less than 
fifty-one pieces, on different subjects of science and philosophy, all in the 
same style of composition, and evidently from the same pen. 

The outline of the story is this : Disputes having arisen between mankind 
and the brute creation, the latter complaining of man’s tyranny, the former of 
the insubordination of the brutes ; the parties appeal to the king of the genii. 
The animals assert that they are by nature free; the human race lay claim to a 
natural authority over all animals. The king, finding the question to be nice 
and difficult, determines to take the advice of able counsellors, and to hear 
the arguments on both sides. The parties appear in support of their respec- 
tive claims ; when, after a full discussion, it is decided by common consent of 
the genii, that men being destined for another world, in which they will be 
rewarded or punished according to their actions on earth, the sovereignty is 
theirs : a decree, in the justice of which the animals themselves concur. 

The style of the original is easy, copious, elegant, and perspicuous. The 
preface describes the story as “ at once instructive and engaging : the most 
interesting truths of natural history are so skilfully introduced, and are made 
to bear their part in this allegorical controversy between the men and the 
animals with so much ingenuity, that the reader is insensibly engaged in the 
controversy himself, and is delighted with the animated descriptions and beau- 
tiful pictures from nature which open upon him in almost every page ; whilst 
fine maxims of conduct are interspersed, as well as frequent appeals to the 
heart, tending to promote the interests of virtue.” 

Of the truth of this description our readers shall judge from the story 
itself, translated, we believe, by the same able orientalist who gave an English 
dress to the story of Iiatini Tye, namely, Mr. James Atkinson, of Calcutta. 

“ I. The original Condition of Man , and his Dispute with the Animals . 

“ The writers of the early history of the human race have related, that 
whilst mankind were yet few in number, an irresistible feeling of danger com- 
pelled them to take refuge in caverns and mountains, from the apprehended 
attacks of the wild beasts which then infested the earth. Influenced by this 
unceasing alarm, they were prevented from assembling together to cultivate 
the ground for their subsistence, and they were also equally destitute of the 
means and the ingenuity to make apparel for the purpose of protecting their 
bodies from the extremes of heat and cold. In short, they had nothing to 

eat 

* As the Nufhut-ofit-Yumun , a miscellany, original and select, in pro9C and verse; Arabshah’s 
Memoirs of Timoor ; and particularly un excellent edition of the Kiimom. 
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cat but what the forests spontaneously afforded, and they were under the 
necessity of clothing themselves with leaves of trees. In the winter they 
retired to warm places, and during the heat of summer sought a more tempe- 
rate residence. 

“ In a little time, however, when men increased, their dread of wild animals 
gradually subsided ; and then they contrived to construct villages, and forts; 
and cities, and began to live in comparative comfort and tranquillity. They 
at the same time framed implements of agriculture, and advanced rapidly in 
the arts of cultivation ; for which purpose they caught animals in nets : ele- 
phants, horses, camels, asses, sheep, and a great number of other quadrupeds, 
which had, previously, and from time immemorial, constantly rambled about 
the woods and forests, browzing and fattening on sweet herbage, free, and 
uncontrolled, and useless. But now, with labour night and day, their shoul- 
ders became galled, and wounded, and their backs full of sores. However 
much they roared, or brayed, or bellowed, man heeded them not. Several 
of them, under the apprehension of being caught and reduced to servitude, 
fled to remote forests and mountains — as mankind had done before. But now 
the scale was turned. The sceptre had changed hands, which entirely altered 
the condition of things. The birds were obliged to quit their nests, and with 
their young, escape to other places. Mankind, imagining that all the animals 
of creation were their slaves, tried every artifice in their power by gins and 
nets, and traps, to bring them into subjection, and in this manner they pro- 
ceeded till Almighty God sent Mahommud, the last of the prophets, into the 
world, to guide and instruct them. The Prophet truly pointed out to sinners 
the holy law, and many of the genii also became converts to his religion. 

“ In process of time, the Jin Bewurasb Hakeem became sovereign of the 
tribe of genii. He was so equitable and just, and so perfect in his temper and 
disposition, that, under his blameless administration, tigers and goats were 
accustomed to drink water at the same fountain ; and it is notorious that, 
swindlers, robbers, cheats, and thieves, were entirely unknown in his days. 
He resided on an island called Billa Saghon, near the Khut-i-Astowah, or 
equator. A ship belonging to man happening to be driven one day on this 
coast by contrary winds, the merchants and men of science who were on 
board disembarked, and went on shore immediately, with a view to traffic, as 
well as recreation. It was the season of spring, and the trees were covered 
with every variety of flower and fruit ; bright transparent streams flowed on 
every side ; and all the animals, grazing from morning to night on delicious 
herbage, appeared extremely sleek and beautiful ; and they were seen conti- 
nually gambolling and frisking together without restraint. The temperature of 
the atmosphere was so genial and exhilarating, and the prospects of the sur- 
rounding country so enchanting, that none of them wished to depart. They, 
therefore, commenced upon the construction of a variety of dwellings, for the 
purpose of residing on the island, and began, according to their own custom, 
to catch such animals as they deemed most useful, with the intention of 
reducing them to servitude. The animals, however, finding that, even in this 
distant retreat, they had no repose, took the earliest opportunity of flying to 
the deserts. But mankind, acting on their assumed prerogative, considered 
that they were all their legitimate slaves, and, consequently, devised and in- 
vented every description of trap and net, in order to accomplish their purpose. 

“ As soon as the animals were aware of this cruel disposition, they assem- 
bled around their leaders, and repaired to the hall of justice, and described to 
Bewurasb Hakeem the particulars of the oppression under which they groaned. 

Bewurasb 
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Bewurasb Hakeem having fully comprehended their situation and circum- 
stances, immediately ordered a messenger to summon the reputed offenders 
before him. In consequence of this requisition, seventy individuals of diffe- 
rent cities, eminently distinguished for sagacity, wisdom, and eloquence, 
appeared, to answer whatever questions might be put to them by the king of 
the genii. They were received and accommodated in an excellent house, and 
after they had recovered from the fatigues of their journey, the king called 
them before his presence. 

“ When the deputies saw the king upon his throne, they made the accus- 
tomed salutation, and stood in the several places officially allotted to them. 
Bewurasb, as before mentioned, was unequalled in justice, bravery, and bene- 
volence. He always afforded protection to the poor and helpless, and through- 
out his dominions, the strong had no power to oppress the weak. Every 
thing that is forbidden by the law was in his time avoided, and nothing but that 
which is pleasing to God ever entered his mind. lie mildly asked the men for 
what purpose they had come to his kingdom. ‘ I have never,' said he, * had 
any intercourse with you. With what view, then, have you entered my terri- 
tories? ' One of them, a man experienced in the world, respectfully replied : 

* Having heard of the justice and equity of your majesty, we have come to 
your presence for protection. No injured person, to this day, has ever gone 
away disappointed from your court; we, therefore, hope that your majesty 
will afford us the justice we solicit.' The king rejoined. ‘ What is you r 
wish ?' He answered, ‘ O just king ! these animals are our slaves. Many of 
them, however, are refractory and run away ; and others, although they are 
forced to obey, still will not acknowledge our rights.' The king inquired if 
he had any evidence to adduce in support of his averments — ‘ for,' said he, 

‘ a cause without evidence cannot be heard.' He replied, * O king ! in this 
cause there is abundant of moral and written evidence.' The king then signed 
to him to state his case. A person, descended from Abbas, immediately went 
into the forum, and began to deliver the following oration. ‘Praise to the 
Almighty is proper. For the nourishment, and the protection, and support 
of the world, what has he not created on the face of the earth ? What re- 
source has he not supplied ; and, for the use and convenience of weak man, 
how many animals has he not bestowed? Happy is the state of him who, 
according to His will, prepares the road to eternity l What shall I say of those 
who unworthily remain in disobedience and infidelity ? Endless salutations 
are due to Mahoinmud Mustapha, the last of tl}e prophets, whom Almighty 
God sent to instruct his creatures, and lie is the chief of all. He is the true 
king of both genii and men, and he will, on the last day, assist every sinner 
among us. Salutations and peace to his holy descendents, who have embel- 
lished religion and the world, and the faith of Islam ! For ever be praised that 
Eternal Being who, from a drop of water, created ^kdam, and in the perfec- 
tion of his power, made him the father of children ! Having from him created 
Eve, with thousands of mankind, he endowed them with the means of cul- 
tivating the face of the earth, lie made our great aucestor, the noblest and 
best of his creatures. He made him to rule over the land and the sea, and he 
fed him with pure viands in abundance and variety ; for thus he soith in the 
Koran : * All animals are created for thee, derive advantage from them, and 
eat, and of their skins and hairs make warm clothes. In the morning send 
them to the fields, and in the evening have them brought home. They are for 
thy good and use.' And in another place it is written : ‘ By land and by 
water, ride upon camels, or sail in ships.’ And in another place : ‘ horses, 

mules 
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mules, and asses, were created for thee to ride upon.’ Again : * Ride upon 
their backs, and remember the goodness of thy God.’ Besides these, there 
are many other passages which bear on this point. And in the Pentateuch 
and the Gospel it is understood that animals were created especially for man. 
Thus, in every way, we are masters — they our property.’ 

“ Then the king turned towards the animals and said : * This man has 
brought forward several passages from the Koran in support of his case, if you 
have any thing in contemplation to advance, you may now reply.* Hearing 
this, the mule started up, and delivered the following oration. ‘ Praise be to 
that Holy and Eternal One, who was present before worlds, without time or 
place ! With one word all the universe rose to light. The heavens He com- 
posed of fire and water, and raised them on high. He made man, and sent 
him here and there in the world that he might be occupied in cultivating and 
adorning it, not in doing it injury : to protect the animals for beneficial pur- 
poses, not to commit oppression upon them, and afflict them.* Then he fur- 
ther said. * O king, the passages, which have been quoted by our enemy do 
not imply that we are his subjects or slaves, and he the master. On the con- 
trary, they speak of the benefits which the Almighty vouchsafed to us, and to 
this end is the following sentence from the Koran. ‘ The Almighty has put the 
animals under thy control, and the sun, the moon, the air, and clouds, were 
also made for thee.’ From this it does not appear that man is our master, and 
that wc are his slaves. But God created all things in heaven and earth to be 
subservient to each other, to contribute to each others good, and to do away 
injury. Thus God created us to be under his control, that we might derive 
benefit from his protection ; not for the purpose he imagines, and as he art- 
fully and unjustly asserts, because he is master and we his slaves. Before even 
he himself was created, my forefathers ranged the face of the earth, unrestrained 
and unmolested. We grazed wherever we chose, each only anxious to pro- 
cure food for himself. In short, we dwelt together in mountains, forests, and 
deserts, feeding, and nourishing, and protecting our young at our pleasure. 
We inhabited our houses in peace, with no one to inquire about us or molest 
us. After several ages had passed away, the Almighty made Adam of the 
dust, and dignified him with the sovereignty of the earth. But when his des- 
cendants increased, they began to assemble in the deserts, and extended their 
oppression to us. Horses, asses, mules, oxen, and camels, were seized by 
them, and reduced to servitude. This was despotic enough : but such revolt- 
ing oppression as we now experience, was never known to our forefathers. 
Persecuted as we have been, what could we do ? we fled into forests and de- 
serts, and still man continues determined to subdue us, and destroy our liber- 
ties by nets and traps of various kinds. If any one of us falls into his snares, 

I do not ask his condition. He is bound and carried off ; and what excrucia- 
ting pain does he not suffer ! Only think of killing, of skinning, of breaking 
bones, of opening veins, of tearing the bowels, of plucking, of fixing on a 
spit, of burning on the fire, roasting and eating ! These are the persecutions 
of man ; and he is not yet satisfied, but contends that he is the master, and 
we are his slaves. If any one of us runs away, he is said to be guilty of a 
crime; but in this respect there can be no satisfactory evidence. The whole is 
a tissue of utter tyranny and oppression, put forth for the benefit and glory of 
man, and for our degradation and ruin.’ 


“II. The 
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“II, The King of the Genii proceeds in the Examination of the Witnesses in 
the Dispute between Man and the Animals. 

“ When the king of the genii had heard the situation of the animals, he was 
anxious to investigate the case completely, and for that purpose ordered the 
cauzee, the muftee, and all the chiefs and ministers of his court to attend ; 
and they attended accordingly. He then said to the men : * the animals have 
given in evidence many particulars of your tyranny ; now what have you to 
say in reply ?’ A person from amongst them arose, and respectfully said, ‘ O, 
refuge of the world, they are all our slaves, and wc are their masters. It is 
lawful and right that we should exert our authority over them, and do what 
we please with them, being, as they are, our property. Those who obey us, 
are approved of by heaven, and those who fly from us, also fly from God.’ 
The king observed, that a cause without evidence could not be attended to in a 
court of justice. * You must produce your authority, and the evidence re- 
quired by the law.’ To this it was replied: * We have abundance of moral 
and written evidence to prove our case. How beautifully has God made the 
form of man ! Every limb is admirably suited to its purpose; the body ele- 
gant, his stature upright. His intellectual power, his sense, and learning, 
enable him to know good from evil, and to comprehend the relative position 
of the heavens, and describe them. Who can boast of this excellence, except 
us ? From this alone it is clear, that we are the masters, and they our 
slaves.’ 

“ The king said to the animals : * now what have you to advance ?’ They 
replied : * The evidence adduced affords no proof of the claim they wish to 
substantiate.* The king of the genii then said : ‘ dost thou not know, that 
sitting and rising elegantly are characteristic of kings, and that ugliness and 
deformity are characteristic of slaves !’ To this one of them replied: ‘May 
God give your majesty grace, and afford you protection against the misfortunes 
of life ! But in point of fact, the Creator did not make man, perfect as he is, 
to be our master, nor did he make us of this shape, that we should be his 
slaves. God is wise, and nothing that he has made is without intent or use. 
He gave to the different parts of creation such shapes as he thought fittest 
and best. It must be remembered,’ continued he, ‘ that when man was first 
created, he was completely naked : nothing was on his body to protect him 
from heat or cold He ate of the fruits of the forests, and clothed himself 
with the leaves of trees. For this purpose, his form was made straight and 
long, that he might easily pluck the fruit and leaves from trees, to eat and sub- 
sist upon. Our food is grass, and for this purpose our forms are made 
crooked, that we may graze easily, and be subject to no embarrassment on 
that account.’ The king said, ‘ to the words which God hath uttered, viz . 
“ I have made man of beautiful and exquisite form,” what do you reply ?' The 
orator said, ‘ refuge of the world, the words of God have a great number of 
interpretations besides the common meaning, which, without the aid of learned 
men, cannot be explained. It is therefore necessary to refer the subject to the 
wise.’ Upon this suggestion, a learned man was summoned to the presence, 
by order of the king, and he interpreted the passage as follows : ‘ On the day 
that God created Adam, it was a fortunate time ; the stars were shining res- 
plendency in their spheres, and shed a happy influence over the elements. 
Hence, from this harmony of nature, his feet and legs, and his arms and 
hands, received peculiar properties of fitness and beauty. The words “ beau- 
tiful form,” in the Koran , have also another interpretation. “God made 
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man of middling stature, neither very long nor very short.” * Then the king 
observed : * does not this nice adjustment of form and limbs shew the excel- 
lence and pre-eminence of nian ?’ 

“ The animals replied: * This is also our condition. God has also given us 
limbs which He considered suitable. In this respect we are at least equal.’ 
The men said, ‘how can yours be termed proper limbs? Your shapes are 
extremely disproportionate and disgusting ; your legs and feet hideous : 
amongst you there is the camel, with a body large, a long neck, and short 
tail; and the elephant too, whose form is huge and unwieldy, with two long 
tusks, w'hich come outside of his mouth, ears wide, eyes small ; the bull and 
buffalo, too, whose tails are long, horns thick, with no upper teeth ; and the 
sheep, whose horns are massy, with fat buttocks. The goat, too, with a long 
beard, and no buttocks at all ; and the hare, small in size, but with long ears ; 
and, in this way, there are numbers of carnivorous and graminivorous animals 
and birds, whose forms are quite disgusting, and whose limbs bear no propor- 
tion whatever to each other.’ This being said, another animal opposed the 
argument, and exclaimed : * Alas, that you do not comprehend the works of 
God ! We are also created by the Almighty, and from Him we received the 
proportion of our limbs. Therefore, finding fault with us, is finding fault with 
Him. Are ye ignorant, that God created everything for a particular use? 
But this is only understood by those who are endowed with science and know- 
ledge.’ The men replied : * If thou art the advocate for the animals, and hast 
any skill, inform me what is the advantage of the camel’s neck being so long?’ 
He replied : * For this reason : his legs arc long, and if his neck was short, it 
would not reach the ground to graze. He was therefore made with a long 
neck that he might graze comfortably, and that he might be assisted by its 
strength in rising, and that his lips might reach every part of his body to 
scratch himself. For this purpose, the proboscis of the elephant is made 
long instead of the neck, and his cars large that he may fan off* the flies and 
muskeetoes, and prevent them getting into his eyes or mouth, because, on 
account of the size of his teeth, his mouth continues always open. The tusks 
are long, that he may defend and save himself from the aLtacks of wild ani- 
mals. The hare’s ears are long, because his body is extremely delicate, and 
his skin thin, and with them he keeps himself warm in cold weather, and 
spreads them under him w hen it is hot. In short, God has given to each 
animal such limbs as are best suited to his wants. Thus lie saith, through 
Moses : “ God created every thing, and then gave it instruction.” The mean- 
ing of which is, that He gave to each such form and limbs as was best, and 
shewed it the right path. The thing which you consider beauty, and of which 
you are so proud, imagining that you are the masters and we slaves, is a mis- 
take. The beauty of every animal is that which occasions desire in those of 
the same species, and which inspires the sentiments of love and affection ; and 
this always depends upon descent, for animals of a different species are never 
permanently attached to each other. Every animal is fond of the female of 
his own kind, even admitting that the female of another kind may be thought 
superior. In this manner men are attached to their own species. Those that 
are black are not attached to those that are white, and those that are white do 
not love thoBe that are black. Therefore your beauty of form is not the 
cause of your superiority. To beauty of form you have no exclusive claim : 
the white have it, the black have it, the ox and the ass, and the horse and the 
tiger. Vlfaiy then should you think yourselves better than us ? Neither are 
we inferior, as thou sayest, in sense and genius ; many animals are, in this 

respect, 
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respect, superior to thee. For instance, the camel, whose legs and neck are 
long, and whose head talks to the air, he can see his path, however difficult, 
in the darkest nights, when your eyes require torches. And the horse hears 
from a distance the traveller’s voice ; and still more, hearing the voice of an 
enemy he awakens his rider, and saves him from attack. If any person takes 
an ox or an ass along a road, be it even for the first time, and if he lets him 
loose he returns to his old place, and never errs. If you travel along anyroad 
ever so many times, when it becomes necessary for you to go again, you are 
often embarrassed, and commit mistakes. Among flocks of sheep and goats, 
if a hundred young ones are produced from them, and the same goats and 
sheep are taken out all next day to graze, when they return in the evening they 
easily recognize their own young, and the younglings also know their mothers ; 
whilst you, if you remain abroad for any length of time, forget the features of 
mother, sister, father, brother. Then what is your discrimination, sense, or 
genius, upon which you boast so much ? If you had any sense you would not 
pride yourselves upon things which God has gratuitously given you, without 
effort or labour. The wise only boast of that which is the effect of exertion, 
application, and assiduity. You have no reason, therefore, to think your- 
selves superior to us. Your complaint is without proof, idle, and vexatious.’ 

“ The king of the genii now looked towards the men, and said, * you have 
heard this reply, what have you further to state?’ They said, in answer, 
1 A great deal of evidence still remains, which will prove our case satisfacto- 
rily. Some parts of it relate to buying and selling animals, to feeding them, 
watering them, putting covering on them, protecting them in the cold and 
warm weather, forgiving their faults, and saving them from wild beasts, and, 
when they are diseased, giving them medicines. This conduct towards them 
arises from our compassion and kindness. It is the custom of all masters to 
treat their slaves with tenderness and regard.’ The king of the genii, hearing 
this, said to the animals, * now reply to this.* They said : ‘ What these men 
say about buying and selling animals, also obtains among themselves. Thus 
when the Persians conquered Greece, they sold the conquered; and when the 
Greeks conquered the Persians they did the same thing. Amongst the Indians 
and those of Sind, of Sind and those of Hind; the Arabs and the Turks, the 
Turks and Arabs, the same practice prevails. In short, every conqueror 
thinks his captives his slaves, and sells them. Who then can say truly which 
is the slave and which is the master ? According to the astrologers, it would 
seem that it is now man’s turn to he master. And God saith, * I cause the 
world to revolve, period after period, for man.’ The knowing and intelligent 
are well aware of this, aud with respect to what the men say about feeding 
and watering animals and other matters, this does not arise from either affec- 
tion or tenderness for us, but for fear of our dying, and thus depriving them- 
selves of our use in riding, carrying loads, and other drudgery.’ 

“ After this speech, every individual animal, in the presence of the king, 
uttered his own personal complaints. The ass said : * The day on which I 
was taken into the custody of man, they put upon my back bricks, stones, 
iron, wood, and other loads, so that I could not move without pain and diffi- 
culty ; aud they held in their hands sticks and whips, and beat me unmercifully 
all over. Then where is the love and affection which man talks about ?’ The 
ox put in his voice, and said : * When I was caught, they fastened me tight to 
the plough, and to the mill, put a muzzle on my mouth, covered my eyes, and 
they had whips and sticks, with which they lacerated my sides and face.’ 
Then, the goat said s * When I was taken into custody, what grief did I en- 
dure ! 
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dure ! They drank my children’s milk, they separated my little ones from me, 
fastened their legs, and took them to the slaughter-house, never for an instant; 
attending to their cries and lamentations. Then, without food or water, they 
were killed, and skinned, their bellies were cut open, their skulls broken, their 
livers torn, carried to the shops of butchers, and cut with knives, then stuck 
on a spit, and baked in an oven ; seeing and enduring these horrors, are we 
to remain silent and say nothing ?’ The camel then came forward : * When I 
was taken prisoner, think of my condition ! They put a rope through my 
nostrils, which the driver pulled ; and they put great loads upon my back, and 
in dark nights drove me over hills and mountains. In short, by the shaking of 
the knrjawa (howda), my back was almost broken, and the soles of my feet 
were wounded with stones. Hungry and thirsty, I was compelled to go long 
journies in every direction, without the opportunity or the power of resistance. 
When I am in their hands, they put ropes round my neck, chains round my 
feet, and with the iron ankus they beat my bead on all sides.’ Tbe horse 
said : * When I am in their power, they fix a bridle in my mouth, a saddle on 
my back, a tight surcingle round my belly, and with armour upon me, they 
urge me to the wars. In hunger and thirst, covered with dust, I carry my 
rider to the battle, where I am wounded with swords and javelins, and I swim 
in rivers of blood.’ The mule said : ‘ When we are in their power, we meet 
with intolerable affliction. On our feet are ropes, in our mouths bridles and 
bits. They do not give us a moment’s breath to go amongst our females for 
the pleasure of their society ; grooms and servants fasten pack-saddles upon 
our backs, and ride upon us ; with whips and staves they beat our faces and 
backs, and reproach and abuse us in the most savage and brutal manner. Such 
is their folly and wickedness. They never appear to attend to the instruction 
and advice of the Prophet, although they continue to read these passages of 
the Koran: “ If you wish God to forgive you, forgive others.” — “ O, Mahoin- 
mud, command the moslems to forgive the sins of the infidels.”—" The car- 
nivorous, graminivorous, and flying animals, like thee, have their tribes.”— 
" When ye mount your camels, remember the goodness of God, and say : 
Holy is that God who favoured us with such creatures.” ’ 

“ After the mule had ceased, the camel said to the hog, ‘ you may also state 
the oppression which your species experiences from cruel man, and in such a 
way, before the just king, that in pity and commiseration, he may deliver us 
from this intolerable bondage ; for you are also of the graminivorous kind/ 
A learned man here rose up and said. * The hog is not graminivorous, but 
carnivorous. Know ye not, that its teeth project from its mouth, and that it 
eats dead bodies?’ Another said, ‘ no, the hog is graminivorous, for it has 
cloven hoofs, and eats grass.’ A third said, * the hog is both carnivorous and 
graminivorous, and a beast. Call to mind the shuttergao, which is compounded 
of the ox, the camel, and the leopard ,* and also the shuttur-moorgh, whose 
form combines that of the bird and the camel.’ The hog said to the camel : 

‘ I know not what to say, or of whom to complain. We are considered va- 
riously. Tbe moslems consider us unclean and accursed, and think our shape 
horrid, our flesh detestable, and our name amongst them is abhorred. The 
Greeks think our flesh delicious, and esteem us proper for sacrifices. The 
Jews are our enemies, and undeservedly abuse and curse us. For this reason* 
they are hostile to the Christians and Greeks. The Armenians think our flesh 
equal to beef and mutton for its fatness, and our fecundity us superior. The 
Greek physicians compounded many medicines with our fat, and kept them 
always in store. Shepherds and grooms keep us near their horses, in stables 

and 
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and in the fields, because we are lucky. Enchanters and magicians keep onr 
skins in their books. Shoemakers delight to pluck the bristles from our necks 
and mouths, because they are very useful to them in pointing the threads with 
which they work. I am quite confounded, and can say nothing ; I know not 
whom to praise, or of whom to complain.’ When the hog finished his ad- 
dress, the ass looked towards the hare, who was standing near the camel, and 
said: * It is now j'our time to tell the king the degree of oppression and 
tyranny which individuals of your species bear from man. Perhaps by your 
intreaty the king may generously deliver us from this extreme slavery.’ The 
hare-said : ‘We lived very remote from men, we abandoned their country, and 
chose to remain in holes and forests. On this account we are not subject to 
their tyranny : but we are greatly distressed by dogs and other sporting animals, 
who, in unnatural combination and co-operation with men, invade our places 
of retreat, and worry our brethren. Deer, oxen, camels, goats, and other 
animals, our friends, who also take refuge on mountains, are also seized and 
persecuted by them* In this oppression, however,’ added the hare, ‘the 
sporting dog may stand excused ; for it must be admitted that he is necessary 
to man, and he is also fond of our flesh, lie is not of the same species with 
us, but carnivorous ; yet why does the horse, which is not carnivorous, and a 
beast, why does he come to the aid of man ? Can it arise from his utter 
stupidity and silliness ?’ 

“A person, hearing these observations from the hare, exclaimed : ‘Enough, 
silence ! you have said a great deal against the horse, but if you knew that the 
horse is the finest animal under the control of man, you would not talk such 
nonsense.’ The king of the genii asked the man, in what the superiority of 
the horse consisted ? He said : ‘ the horse has a fine, generous temper, and 
other excellencies. His form is beautiful, he has well-proportioned limbs ; 
his appearance is noble, his sagacity great, his colour bright, his sense supe- 
rior ; he is swift of foot ; he answers his rider right or left, forward or back- 
ward ; in the race he is obedient, and so respectful, that if his tail becomes 
wet with water or mud, he never shakes it for fear of splashing his rider ; he 
has the strength of an elephant; he is patient under the weight of his rider; 
in battle he bears the wounds of javelins and arrows; in galloping he outstrips 
the wind. His paces are like those of the noble bull. In leaping he is like a 
leopard. If a bet is laid upon him, he outstrips his opponent. What other 
animal can boast these excellencies ?’ The hare now replied : ‘ It must, how- 
ever, be confessed, that with these excellencies he has a great fault, which 
obscures them all. He is extremely silly, extremely stupid ; he never knows 
his friends from his enemies. If he is under an enemy, he is obedient even to 
him. Although he be born in the house of his master, and receives food and 
protection all his life from him, he will in battle attend to the orders of an 
enemy with equal alacrity, and contend against that master, should the 
chances of war place him in such a situation. This disposition is like a sword, 
which is without life, and cannot distinguish a friend from a foe, for it would 
sever the head from the body of its master or maker, as soon as that of any 
other person. This disposition also prevails in men, who contend against 
mother, father, brother, sister, and other connexions, and manifest the vilest 
treachery and art in all their dealings with strangers. That conduct which 
might be proper towards an enemy, they shew to their own kindred. The 
infant drinks its mother’s milk, and is nourished in her arms, and in the 
season of youth becomes a stranger and a foe. With the same unnatural 
feeling he drinks the milk of animals, applies to his purposes their skins ami 

Asiatic Journ.V oh. 28.No.lG3. F hair, 
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hair, in making raiment, and in the end kills those poor animals, skins them, 
and rends their bofwels and roasts them ; cruelly forgetting all the good he had 
derived from their use.’ When the hare had finished his harangue against man 
and horses, the ass said to him : * Enough, so much abuse is unnecessary, Wno 
is there to whom God has given many excellencies, and has not given one 
superior to all the rest ; and who is there from whom he has not withheld 
almost every benefit, and yet, has given one virtue, which he has vouchsafed 
to no other ? There is no creature in the world who can boast of every kind 
of dignity and excellence. The kindness of God is confined to no species, 
but extends to all ; only some have more, some less. To those whom he has 
raised to the rank of masters he has also often given the marks of subser- 
vience. What dignity has he given to the sun and moon, light and clearness 
ineffable ! all these excellencies and beauties he has given, that even many 
tribes, from ignorance, think them God ; yet they are not protected from 
eclipses; and it is for this reason ; that the wise may know that, were they God, 
they would never wane or become dark. On the same principle he has given 
light and splendour to all the stars ; yet, with this splendour, they are often hid 
by the light of the sun ; and, day and night, continue in their spheres, that 
they may shew themselves created, and subjects of the Eternal One. This is 
also the condition of the genii, of man, and of angels. If any one has many 
excellencies, he must have some faults. The whole is from God, and no 
other.’ When the ass had concluded his speech, the ox said ; c It is certainly 
incumbent upon him who has received from God many blessings which another 
does not possess, to be thankful ; and he ought especially to conduct himself in 
such a manner as to let others participate in his good fortune. Thus God has 
given light to the sun, by which the whole creation is illuminated, favouring 
none. Thus also the moon and all the stars, according to their stations, shed 
their light over the world, without favour. So it is incumbent upon man, to 
whom God has given many benefits, to be indulgent to animals. 

“ When the ox had ceased, all the animals began to make a noise and say : 
* O, just king, pity us and deliver us from the oppression of man.’ The king 
of the genii, hearing this, looked towards all the learned among the genii 
who were present, and said : * Have you heard all these allegations regarding 
the tyranny and oppression of man?’ They replied, ‘We have heard the 
whole. Their complaints are well founded. Night and day we witness their 
oppression ; neither the sensible nor learned are free from their tyranny, and 
on this account the genii themselves were also compelled to abandon their 
country, and take refuge in deserts and forests, and in hills, mountains, and 
rivers. Because of their wickedness, the genii forsook their highly- cultivated 
and pleasant places. To such a degree has their aversion to us arisen, that if 
any child, or wife, or any blockhead, happens to fall sick, they say that it is 
occasioned by the blow or shadow of a jin. They are always in alarm and 
anxiety to escape from our fancied annoyances ; although a jin has never been 
known to murder a man, to wound him, or pinch him, or steal from him, to 
commit burglary in his house, to pick pockets, to break the lock of any shop, 
to beat travellers, to commit high treason, to kidnap or maltreat any one, or 
to imprison a single human being. But such is the malignity of their disposi- 
tions, that they are night and day occupied in contriving plans to annoy 
others ; and yet they never repent or seem at all sensible of their errors.’ 

“ When this was said, the chobdar, or cryer, called aloud, and gave notice 
that as it was now evening, the court must be adjourned. 

(To be continued .) 
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THE FINANCES OF OUR EASTERN EMPIRE. 


In our last Journal we took occasion, from the agitation of the question 
respecting the trade with India and China in Parliament, to investigate some 
of the points of discussion, and to endeavour to clear away a little of the 
rubbish of false statements and false conclusions, which has been industriously 
thrown in the way of a calm and fair inquiry into that question.* 

We could not then do more than lightly touch the commercial topics, which, 
indeed, were chiefly treated of in the House of Commons. But misrepresen- 
tation, and want of candour, on the part of the assailants of the East-India 
Company, are equally apparent in respect to their condition in their territorial 
character, as the immediate sovereigns of India. Every possible advantage is 
taken of the difficulties into which they have been precipitated, for objects, of 
which the country at large is solely to reap the benefit. Assured, as the Com- 
pany must feel, that the result of a full investigation into the state of their 
administration, at home and abroad, will vindicate them from the calumnies 
with which their administration is assailed, they are apparently content 
silently to leave the question to the decision of the Legislature, without doing 
more than furnish authentic evidence to aid that decision. “ If the monopoly 
of the trade and the absolute dominion over the people were beneficial to 
India,” says Mr. Whitmore, “ I should say preserve them : I should think it 
would then be consistent and politic to prolong the power of the Company*.” 
Upon this issue the East-India Company would probably be content to put the 
question; though the interests of Britain are still to be considered. 

The state of the Company’s territorial finances, at home and abroad, arc 
shewn in the returns annually presented by them to Parliament (under the 
statute) and printed. These returns are probably never looked into by a 
majority of the persons who declaim against the Government of India, amongst 
i whom we often hear complaints that the Company conceal their financial condi- 
tion. This assertion was even hazarded in a periodical publication (now too 
obscure and despised to be read except by those who are interested in the pro- 
pagation of its principles), which professed to be all-knowing in the affairs of 
India and its government. In one of the numbers of that publication,t the 
writer, having stumbled upon a copy of the Home Account of the Company 
for 1825, accused them of a design of keeping the nation in entire ignorance 
of the real state of their pecuniary affairs, since it contained “no statement of 
the produce of the territorial revenue of India, and the public charges attend- 
ing the government of their territories whereas these particulars (though 
not likely to be met with in an account of Home receipts and expenditure) 
were laid before the House of Commons and printed (it so happened) a fort- 
night before the other account ! It is this hasty, illiberal, and ignorant mode of 
drawing conclusions, to which much of the misapprehension with respect to 
Indian affairs is owing. 

We shall first lay before our readers an abstract, which we have made fuller 
than usual, of the Annual Accounts ; and shall subjoin some observations 
upon them at the end. 

1 ABSTRACT 


* lly some unaccountable oversight, the progressive increase in the exports to India, between 17»» a 
and J*MO, given in p. 0V2 (last vol.), was understated, to the disadvantage of our own argi uncut . 
The reader will perceive, on reference to the figures, that in the thirty-two years from i l,.U-4 to 
the exports had Increased 124 per cent. ; iu the next twenty-seven years, they had further iiurcased 131 

V< In the fifth line of the* ensuing paragraph, a misprint of “ British goods " for “ Dntibh cottons , inars 
the sense. 

t Oriental Herald, for August 1825, 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-IND1A ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, 1829. 

Revenues or Bengal. 

1825*26. 1826-27. 1827-20 

per Estimate. 

Mint or Coinage Duties and Profits ... C. Rs. 8,04,788 8,25,950 8,71,200 

Post Office 7,91,328 8,48,815 8,50,280 

Stamp Duties 18,67,853 21,96,076 25,44,354 

Judicial Fees, Fines, and Licenses 8,04,455 8,22,759 8,10,840 

Customs in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa 34,94,1 66 33,09,702 35,72,800 

Land and Sayer Revenues in do., do., do. ...3,75,59,650 3,78,47,169 3,88,25,200 

Benares Customs, Judicial Fees, &c 75,04,263 78,47,837 

™?f r r°±™X OUde (18 ° 0, ltCYC -j WHW 1,95,85,377 > 5,02,37,957 

Conquered Provinces (1803-4) do. do 1,88,28,223 2,33,35,4373 

Ceded Territory on Nerhuddah, Revenue, 

Tributes, &c 65,70,900 59,64,994 64,64,680 

Territory ceded by Burmese, Revenues, &c. — — 7,07,358 13,81,560 

Contribution from Ava by Treaty 55,31,387 17,37,953 

Sale of Salt 2,13,94,690 2,17,33,450 2,13,44,000 

Opium 93,98,910 1,71,53,079 1,84,05,024 

Marine Receipts 3,63,558 3,61,498 4,14,120 

Total Revenues C.Rs. 13,1 1,96,581 14,75,70,888 14,69,59,978 

Deduct Charges 1 2,63,45,165 1 1,89,15,357 1 1 ,89,42,825 

Net Revenue C.Rs. 48,51,416 2,86,55,531 2,80,17,153 


Post Office 

Stamp Duties 

Judicial Fees, Fines, &c. 


Tanjore ditto ditto 

Ceded and Conquered Provinces ditto ditto 


Marine Receipts 

Government. Bank Profits, 1805 to 1826-27 


ur Madkas. 

Fags. 22,125 

1 1 ,67 6 

11,429 

74,236 

73,759 

77,714 

1,53,759 

1,42,268 

1,45,714 

41,122 

34,972 

37,914 

2,42,085 

2,25,780 

2,29,04 6 

4,64,116 

4,46,765 

4,29,683 

22,63,432 

22,32,723 

22,73,409 

37,28,120 

33,76,720 

35,61,580 

14,46,934 

11,25,122 

10,63,525 

28,65,329 

27,44,033 

28,43,854 

15,77,472 

15,86,201 

15,75,699 

4,04,041 

4,03,110 

3,70,065 

9,80,889 

9,80,889 

9,80,889 

23,627 

19,619 

20,000 

r . 

15,50,566 

1,00,000 


Total Revenues Pags. 1,42,87,287 1,49,54,203 1,37,20,521 

Deduct Charges 1,42,62,073 1,38,94,867 1,34,34,391 


25,214 10,59,336 


2,86,130 


Net Revenue ... Pags. 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, 1829. 

Charges of Bengal. 




1825-26. 

1826-27. 

1827-28. 




per Estimate* 

Mint Charges 

.. C.Rs. 3,85,374 

4,74,261 

3,45,680 

Post Office ditto 

....... ' 8,90,026 

8,64,497 

8,28,240 

Civil Establishments, &c 


1,32,18,235 

1,01,94,080 

Stamp Office Charges 


6,77,663 

7,71,400 

Judicial Charges (including Supreme Court, 



Suddcr and Ziilah Courts, and 

Police 



Establishment) 


65,07,206 

66,73,480 

Collection of Customs in Bengal, 

Behar, 



and Orissa 


6 r 26,835 

6,22,920 

Charges on Revenues of ditto, ditto, ditto ... 57,71,4G7 

63,38,131 

59,33,4QO 

Benares Charges 


22,74,899 

22,97,032 

Oude ditto 


55,29,068 

72,25,021 

Conquered Provinces ditto 

60,54,465 

68,11,616 

71,25,107 

Ceded Territory ditto 


10,13,143 

9,47,720 

Territory ceded by the Burmese ditto . 


2,86,598 

11,26,360 

Salt Advances and Charges 


68,49,450 

73,97,320 

Opium ditto ditto 


51,27,126 

59,62,400 

Military Charges 


5,51,11,623 

5,05,76,000 

Gratuity Batta to Troops employed in Bur- 



meseWar 


7,59,657 

— 

Portion Deccan Booty credited in Revenues 



of former years 


— 

60,09,053 

Buildings and Fortifications 


53,44,974 

25,14,880 

Marine Charges 


11,00,375 

23,92,732 

Total Charges C.Rs. 12,63,45,165 

11,89,15,357 

11,89,42,825 

Charges of Madras. 



Mint 

....Pags. 58,206 

47,044 

51,977 

Post Office 


64,727 

71,429 

Civil Establishments 


8,13,374 

8,24,035 



23,620 

24,069 

Petty Claims on Carnatic Fund 


26,835 

1,429 

Judicial Charges, ancient Possessions. 


5,75,796 

6,24,121 

Customs Charges ditto 


68,461 

68,187 

Revenue Charges ditto 


4,72,328 

5,10,760 

Carnatic Charges 


11,42,578 

11,26,072 

Tanjore ditto 


4,93,368 

4,65,437 

Ceded and Conquered Provinces ditto 

7,34,249 

6,97,135 

7,19,235 

Countries Ceded by Nizam ditto ...... 


2,79,657 

2,80,090 

Salt Advances and Charges 


76,786 

72,036 



88,66,252 

83,39,057 

Buildings and Fortifications 


2,06,905 

2,14,343 



40,001 

42,114 

Total Charges 

Pags. 1,42,62,073 

1,38,94,867 

1,34,34,391 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, 1829— continued. 


Revenues of 

Bombay. 

1025-26. 

1826-27. 

1827-28. 
per Estimate. 

Mint Duties 

Rs. 39,998 

27,558 

27,000 

Post Office. 

1,40,305 

1,13,896 

1,13,000 

Stamp Duties 

1,50,186 

1,67,614 

1,62,600 

Judicial Fees, Fines, &c 

58,040 

64,016 

61,500 

Salt Sales 

1,48,469 

1,65,188 

1,53,840 

Farms and Licenses 

6,17,770 

6,29,665 

6,54,400 

Customs of ancient Possessions 

11,67,658 

15,69,205 

16,17,240 

Land Revenues of ditto 

Land Revenues, Customs, &c. of Provinces 

14,92,970 

18,92,354 

18,76,800 

ceded by Guicowar 

Ditto ditto of Provinces ceded by and con. 

30,70,454 

• 

34,86,873 

33,56,800 

quered from Mahrattas... 

1,30,68,942 

1,47,55,612 

1,52,46,050 

Marine Receipts 

1,55,369 

1,41,201 

1,53,200 

Total Revenues Rs. 2,01,10,161 

2,30,13,182 

2,34,22,430 


Revenues of Prince of Wales* Island, Singapore,* and Malacca. 

Land Revenues and Customs £31,422 55,744 45,079 


Revenues of St. Helena. 

Rents, Licenses, Tonnage Duty, &c .£3,015 3,91:5 3,398 


General Result of Indian Revenue (exclusive of St. Helena). 

Total Revenues.' £21,128,388 23,383,497 22,864,308 


Deduct Charges and Interest 23,323,179 

Net Surplus Revenue £60,318 


* In 1826*27, the accounts of Singapore and Malacca e brace only nine months; in 1827-28 they 
mbrace the whole year. 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, 1829— continued. 
Charges of Bombay. 



1825-26 

1826-27, 

1827-28. 
per Estimate. 

Mint 

Rs. 56,277 

32,881 

32,220 

Post Office 

1,65,661 

1,71,543 

1,60,500 

Civil Establishment 

39,85,724 

45,74,892 

46,21,380 

Judicial Charges 

8,79,857 

9,69,379 

9,50,240 

Charges on Customs of ancient Possessions 

2,39,814 

2,51,858 

2,23,680 

Ditto on Revenues of ditto 

Ditto on Revenues, Ac. of Provinces ceded 

4,78,983 

7,18,849 

7,06,723 

by Guicowar 

Ditto on ditto ditto ceded by and 

10,12,594 

12,92,439 

13,79,193 

conquered from Mahrattas , 

45,53,546 

51, 83,372 

58,43,143 

Military Charges 

2,10,80,404 

1,93,07,807 

1,75,91,500 

Buildings and Fortifications 

15,80,979 

13,78,715 

11,88,460 

Marine Charges 

15, 84,111 

14,55,250 

15,58,631 


Total Charges Its. 3,56,17,950 3,53,36,985 3,39,55,670 

Deduct Revenues ... 2,01,10,161 2,30,13,182 2,34,22,430 


Net Charge Rs. 1,55,07,789 1,23,23,803 1,05,33,240 


Charges of Prince of Walks' Island, Singapore, and Malacca. 

Total Charges £135,294 149,217 238,551 

Deduct Revenues 31,422 55,744 45,079 

Net Charge £103,872 93,473 193,472 


Charges of St. Helena. 

Total Charges £113,428 118,443 122,909 

Deduct Charges 3,015 3,943 3,398 

Net Charge £110,413 114,500 119,511 


General Result of Indian Charge (exclusive of St. Helena). 

Total Charges £22,481 ,659 21,574,1 1 1 21,326,602 

Add Interest on Debts in India 1,575,941 1,749,068 1,912,72 5 

Total £24,057,600 23,323,179 23,239,327 

Deduct Revenues 21,128,388 22,864,308 


Net Surplus Charge 


£2,929,212 


375,019 
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ABSTRACT OP EAST-1NDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, 1829— continued. 

Balance op Quick Stock, exhibiting a State op the Company’s Affairs in 
respect to Assets and Debts in India, at the End of 1826>27. 

£. 

Territorial Assets, viz Cash 6,546,523 

' Bills, Debts, Stores, &c. 15,016,466 


Territorial Debts, viz Bearing Interest 34,796,836 

Not bearing Interest 8,074,040 


£. 

21,562,989 

42,870,876 


Net Excess of Debts Territorial... £21,307,887 


Commercial Assets , viz. ...Cash 265,016 

Bills, Debts and Goods 2,562,763 


2,827,779 


Commercial Debts, viz. ...Not bearing Interest 113,655 


Excess of Assets Commercial .£2,714,124 


Total Assets £24,390,768 

Total Debts 42,984,531 


Net Excess of Debt in India £18,593,763 


Statement op Bond and other Debts owing by the East-India Company in 
India on the 30rii AriUL 1827. 




£. £. 

Bengal 

Territorial, viz... Bearing Interest 31,268,457 


Not bearing Interest 

6,490,918 


— 

37,759,37.? 


Commercial , viz. Not bearing Interest ..., 



Total Debt at Bengal 


Madras 

Territorial, viz. . . Beari ng I nterest 

2,844,999 


Not bearing Interest 

982,259 


Total Debt at Madras 


Bombay 

Territorial, viz... Bearing Interest 

654,928 


Not bearing Interest 

585,409 



1,240,337 


Commercial, viz. Not bearing Interest ... 



Total Debt at Bombay £1,245,347 


Pr. op WaIes* Island, Territorial, viz. Bearing Interest *£28,451 

Not bearing Interest 15,455 

Total Debt at P. W. Island ... £43,906 

Total. 

Territorial £42,870,876 Bearing Interest... £34,796,835 

Commercial... 113,656 Not bearing Interest 8,187,697 


Total ... £42,984,532 


Total 


£42,984,532 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, 1829 -continual. 
TRADE ACCOUNTS. 

Air Account op the Annual Charges defrayed by the East-India Company 
for the Management of tiieir Trade and Commerce, for Three Years, 


ENDING 1827-28. 

1825-20. 

1820-27. 

1827-28. 



per Estimate. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

At Bengal 


200,635 

179,598 

Madras 


18,239 

21,474 

Bombay 


21,607 

54,551 

Prince of Wales* Island 


663 

271 

Canton 

61,023 

72,929 

64,867 


Total £279,692 314,073 320,761 


An Account of the Sums received in India for Sales of Import Goods, for 
Three Years, f.ndino 1827-28. 


At Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

Prince of Wales* Island 


32,365 19,877 79,905 

38,747 13,939 28,459 

70,013 35,912 39,375 

484 1,022 1,536 


Total £141,600 70,750 149,275 


An Account op the Prime Cost of all Cargoes purchased bt the Company 
in India and shipped for Europe, for Two Years, endinq 1826-27. 


At Bengal 

1825-20. 

£. 

.... 1,465,406 

1827-28. 

£. 

1,708,903 

Madras 


114,021 

Bombay 

— 

— 

Prince of Wales* Island 

24,643 



Total... 

...£1,646,590 

1,822,924 


JVbtc.— The aforegoing arc Abstracts from the Accounts presented to Parliament on 
the 14th May 1829, relative to the Territorial and Commercial Finances of the Com- 
pany in India. The Home Account follows. 

For Abstracts of the preceding Accounts, see vol. xxvi. pp. 146-151. 


Asiatic Journ, Vol.28. No. 163. 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, 1829 —ctnlinued. 
HOME ACCOUNT. 


POLITICAL AND 


Racisms. 


Bills on Account of Supplies to Public Service, and Bills drawn £. s. d. 

on India 65,013 5 1 

II.M.'s Government, in re. payment of Advances in India, not 

liquidated by Bills of Exchange 8,596 14 7 

Unclaimed Prize Money Paid into the Company's Treasury, and 
carried over in conformity to the Act 1 and 2 Geo. IV. c. 61, 
applicable to Lord Clive’s Fund, less Claims allowed thereout 1,968 1 11 

Net Produce of Bullion received from India on the Territorial and 

Political Account 629,697 13 8 


Customs on Private- Trade 

Freight on Private Goods imported and exported 

Charges on Spices imported and sold for Government 

Interest on the Annuities 

Owners of Ships, for Advances and Supplies Abroad ; and Goods 
short delivered in India and China of outward Consignments... 

Private- Trade Goods sold 

Fee-Funds for the House and Warehouses 

Widows' Funds for Officers of House and Warehouses, &c 

Almshouses at Poplar, and Seamen's Wages unclaimed..... 

Dividends on Stock standing in the Company’s name 

Remittances from North American Colonies, on account of Pro- 
ceeds of Tea sold there by Company's Agents 

Bills in favour (remitted by Company's Agent at the Cape) 

Produce of Bullion received from India under arrangements with 

Trustees of the Deccan Booty 

Unclaimed Prise Money paid into the Company’s Treasury 


Balance in favour, 1st May 1828 (exclusive of duty on Tea)... 

Territorial Receipts £705,275 15 3 ) 

Commercial ditto 8,353,316 9 7/ 


£705,275 

16 

3 

M M Ji 11C I A L 

'5,146,121 

19 

6 

122,152 

0 

2 

1,647 

19 

2 

6,652 

4 

4 

4,204 

8 

5 

36,226 

15 

10 

2,375 

0 

0 

2,402,436 

15 

2 

76,483 

16 

8 

17,071 

6 

7 

21,792 

9 

8 

26,544 

9 

10 

105,135 

2 

0 

10,737 

10 

0 

372,751 

8 

2 

983 

4 


?8, 353, 316 

9 

7 

312,638 

7 

8 

9,058,592 

4 

10 


£9,371,230 12 6 
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ABSTltACT OF EA 8 T-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, 1820— continued. 
HOME ACCOUNT. 

TERRITORIAL li RANCH. 

Payments. 

Bills of Exchange from India, for Principal and £. s. d. 

Interest of India Debt £726,105 H 2 4 

For Effects of deceased officers, and oilier lie- > 786/214 17 l 2 

inittances 60,109 9 oj 

Freight of Stores, &c. chargeable to H.M.’s Government 3,308 II 8 

Spices from Moluccas, charges set against proceeds 4,204 8 5 

Territorial and Political Charges and Advances in England • 

On account of Military, Marine, and other Public Stores exported... 384,052 6 1 

Military Officers; Pay and Off reckonings oil Furlough and Re- 
tirement 388,071 19 10 

Civil Establishments of India; Absentee Allowances and Payments 

on account of the Bengal Annuity Fund 50,924 7 6 

Passage of Military and Supplies to them on the Voyage 72,729 18 5 

Political Freight and Demorage 129,774 6 11 

Carnatic Debts : Interest on Claims adjudicated ...£89,771 6 6 \ 04 ruo ia r 

Salaries of the Commissioners, &c. 4,811 12 OJ f,) * 

Tan jo re Debts : Charges and Salaries of Commissioners, &c 1,704 10 6 

Charges on account of Saint Helena 90,573 7 4 

Ditto Prince of Wales’s Island, Singapore, and Malacca 3,068 11 8 

Political Charges, General, and Advances re-payable 518,733 O 0 

Amount paid under arrangement with Government of Persia, for 

Abrogation of Third and Fourth Articles of Treaty of Tehran 121,414 8 10 

Payments on account of Retiring pay, &c. of King’s Troops in India 60,000 0 O 

Paymaster Gen. II.M.’s Forces, for Claims accrued against the 

Company in respect of King’s Troops serving in India 351, 800 9 3 


<£'3,067, 188 2 1 
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Customs 4,378 13 1 

Freight and Demorage 662,964 5 11 

Goods for Sale and Use, exported and to he exported..... 471,321 8 5 

Commanders’ Certificates and Bills of Exchange from China and 

the Cape 121,60714 9 

Charges General 467,991 6 1 1 

Interest on Bond Debt 158,124 3 7 

Ditto on other Loans and Accounts Current 32,189 18 1 

Dividends on Stock 629,070 18 10 

Private-Trade 2,475,773 16 1 

Almshouses at Poplar 25,024 12 1 

Fee- Funds for the House and Warehouses 81,092. 3 4 

Widows* Funds for Officers of House and Warehouses, and for 
Elders, Extra Clerks, &c. employed in the House and Ware-, . 

houses 18,739 1 2 

Trustees of Deccan Booty, further Advances to them ; and Pay- 
ments to them from the Proceeds of Bullion remitted here 
from the Prize Funds in India 74,301 5 1 


£5, 222, 479 7 4 


Territorial Payments £’3,067,188 2 1 . 

Commercial ditto 5,222,479 7 4 

• 8,289,667 9 5 

Balance in favour 1 st May 1829 (exclusive of Duty on Tea)... 1,081,563 3 1 


£9,371,230 12 6 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-INDI A ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, 1829— continued. 

Statement of the Company’s Bond and Simple Contract Debts ; the State of 

Company in Great Britain and Afloat 


Debts. 


POLITICAL AND 


£. 

To Bills of Exchange unpaid, from India and St. Helena, drawn on 

Political and Territorial Account 503,794 

Warrants passed the Court unpaid 78,648 

Amount owing for Territorial Exports 54,711 

Unclaimed Prize-Money applicable to Lord Clive's Fund, bearing in- 
terest at 5 per cent, per annum 68,287 

The Commercial Branch, for Territorial and Political Payments made 

in England, between 1st May 1814 and 1st May 1829 *10,640,172 

H.M.’s Government, due per Estimate on account Pay Office and 

other Demands 665,235 


£12,010,845 


COMMERCIAL 


To Bills of Exchange, unpaid £ 1 25,054 

Customs 2,013 

Freight and Demorage 240,500 

Supra- Cargoes' Commission upon all Goods sold and unsold 60,890 

Proprietors of Private- Trade upon all Goods sold 370,007 

Almshouses at Poplar 245,342 

Unclaimed Prize-Money, applicable to ditto 36,670 

Ditto of which appropriation not ascertained 43 

Warrants passed the Court unpaid 44,192 

Owing for Teas returned by the Buyers, and resold 971 

Dividends on Stock 48,407 

Interest on Bonds 30,1 2G 

Amount owing for Commercial Exports 62,992 

Amount owing to Fee and Widows’ Funds . 6,504 

Amount due to Trustees of the Deccan Booty, on Consignments of 

Bullion from the Prize Funds in India 10,762 


£1,284,533 


Territorial and Political Debts, brought down £ 1 2,010,845 
Ditto Assets ditto 1 ,38 1 ,1 58 

Territorial Assets deficient £10,629,687 

Commercial Debts, brought down ............... £1,284,533 

Ditto Assets ditto 23,161,325 

Commercial Assets in favour 21,876,792 

Assets in favour 11,247,10 5 

The Amountof Company's Home Bond, hearing interest 

at 3 per cent, per annum 3,780,475 

Ditto ditto not bearing interest 15,417 

3,795,892 


Assets in favour 


£7,451,213 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, 182 9— continued. 

Cash remaining in their Treasury, and other Effects appertaining to tue 
Outwards, on the 1st May 1829. 

TERRITORIAL BRANCH . 


By Exports of Military Stores, &c. shipped in Season 1828-29, with 

Amount unshipped 1st May 1829 587,441 

Cargoes from England of Season 1827-28, not arrived in India, &c. 

at the close of the Official Year 1827-28..... 520,618 

Owing from sundry Persons, for Advances re -pay able in England ... 15,811 

Bills of Exchange drawn on II.M.’s Government, for Supplies in India 42,361 

Value of Carnatic Stock belonging to Company 34,037 

Value of College at Haileyhury, and Military Seminary at Addiscombe 177,220 
Balances in hands of Officers of the House, & c 3,670 


<£1,381,158 


BRANCH . 

By what due from Public to Company, Annuities engrafted on the 3 per 


cents, reduced £ 1 ,207 ,560 

Cash, its balance on 1st May 1829 1,081,563 

Amount of Goods sold, not paid for 891,616 

Value of Goods in England, unsold 5,597,959 

Cargoes from England of 1827-28, not arrived at Close of Official 

Year 1827-28 641,984 

Exports shipped in Season 1828-29, with Amount unshipped 1st May 

1829 754,021 

Impress paid Owners of Ships not arrived in England 92,957 

Value of Vessels, exclusive of those stationed abroad 173,199 

Value of East- India House and Warehouses 1,294,768 

Owing from sundry Persons for Advances 6,333 

Balances in hands of the Officers of House and Warehouse-keepers ... 48 

Territorial Branch, for Payments between 1st May 1814 and 1st May 

1829 *10,640,172 

Stock in Public Funds, standing in Company’s name 760,942 

Due from II.M.’s Government, for Advances at the Cape 18,203 


£23,161,325 


• Memoranda: 

Tliis Balance is subject to reduction, by the Amount of the Advances made in India 
from the Territorial Branch to the Commercial Branch, in the Indian Official Years 
1827-28 and 1828-29 ; the Documents, whereby the Amount of these Advances is to be 
ascertained, have not as yet been received from India, but which, it is estimated, may 
amount to £5,908,942 ; which will leave a Balance due to the Commerce, of £4,731,230, 
including interest. 

In the period from 1st May 1814 to 1st May 1829, there has also been advanced or 
set apart from the Surplus Commercial Profits in England, the sum of £4,923,020 
towards the liquidation of Indian Territorial Debt, which being a payment under the 
4th head of Appropriation of the 57th Section of the 53d Geo. 3d, is not held to con- 
stitute a claim upon the Territorial Department for re-payment, upon the principle ob- 
served in respect to other Territorial Advances. 

The Home Bond Debt is stated without specific application to either branch of the 
Company’s Affairs, it not being determined to what extent the Debt had its origin from 
political causes. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE AFOREGOING ACCOUNTS. 

From these official accounts, the attentive reader will be enabled to collect 
a tolerable idea of the state of the Company’s affairs, political and commer- 
cial, which will qualify him to judge of the honesty of those writers and dc- 
cl aimers who represent them as insolvent. 

The Bengal accounts for 1827 (the last founded on actual returns) shew a 
net revenue (exclusive of interest on debt) in that presidency of £2, 865, 533, 
which is an increase of nearly two millions and a half beyond the net revenue 
of the preceding year. It must be candidly admitted, that of this increase 
somewhat more than half a million results from the payments by the Burmese 
under the treaty of peace of 1826. The estimate for the succeeding year 
(1828) calculates upon a still further increase in the net revenues of Bengal ; 
for the Burmese payments amounted in that year to but .£1 7*1,7 65. It will be 
perceived that the augmentation in 1827 took place in almost all the items of 
revenue, shewing a universal tendency to improvement. The falling off in the 
customs was in the Oude ceded provinces, where there was a defalcation to 
the amount of two lacs of rupees. The charges, it will be seen, have been 
reduced, in 1827, £742,980 since the preceding year. 

In Madras, the revenues are now exceeding the charges, which has not been 
the case for several years prior to 1826, when the surplus of net revenue was 
£10,086, which increased in 1827 to £423,734, caused by a considerable sum 
received as net profits of the bank at Madras, of which the Government are 
sole proprietors, from 1805, the date of its institution, to 1827; a sum of 
five lacs of rupees being still reserved to meet contingent losses. But for a 
falling off in the revenues from the Carnatic, Tanjore, and the ceded and con- 
quered provinces, of about £300,000 (the special causes of which we are not 
aware of, and which was recovered, according to estimate, in the following 
year), the finances of Madras in 1827 would have exhibited an almost un- 
exampled picture of prosperity. 

In Bombay, which is still, of necessity, a charge upon the Company’s terri- 
torial finances, the increase in the gross revenue in 1 827, amounts to £326,590, 
and the diminution of the charge to £31,609, making an improvement in the 
finances of £358,199, as compared with the accounts of the preceding year. 
A further improvement in the gross revenue and a further diminution of the 
charge are calculated to take place the succeeding year. The items augmented 
are the customs and land revenues, the sources most connected with internal 
prosperity. Notwithstanding the diminution of the aggregate charges, there is 
an increase in the judicial charges in the Mahratta provinces of £47,925, 
which, though it diminishes, pro tanto , the revenue of the presidency, is an 
expenditure for therbenefit of the natives of these particular provinces. 

Even the revenues of the incorporated settlements to the eastward, and 
those of St. Helena (which are necessarily charges upon the Company’s 
finances, for specific objects), shew a tendency to improvement. 

The general, result is, that whereas in 1825-26, the net revcuue of our 
Indian empire^ (exclusive of debt), owing to the heavy expenses of the war 
in Ava, was £1,353,271 less than the charge; in the succeeding year, the last 
for which accurate returns can be furnished from India, the net revenue 
exceeded . the , charge by £1,800,386; in other words, the Company’s political 
finafrete Improved in one year upwards of three millions sterling. 

Fr© m 


* Exclusive of Saint Helena. 
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From this favourable view of the financial condition of our eastern empire, 
one small drawback is the increase in the debts, to the extent of about a mil- 
lion ; notwithstanding which, after paying the interest upon the whole debt, the 
augmentation of which was the necessary consequence of the great outlay for 
objects connected with the political interests of this country, there is still a 
surplus revenue (exclusive of St. Helena), applicable to the reduction of the 
debt. 

Before we proceed to give an analysis of the home account, for the purpose 
of shewing, as far as practicable, the state of the Company’s commercial con- 
cerns, connected as they unavoidably are with those of their Indian territories, 
we shall lay before our readers a few of the items which constitute the charges 
upon the revenues of India in 182(5-1827, in order that they may see the extra- 
ordinary expenditure which the Company are forced to incur.* 

Under Bengal, the embassies to the native courts, including Persia, cost 
.€252,403; the mission to Siam, *£7,985; amounting together to .£280,3(58. 
The subsidy paid to the King of Persia is €83,318. For the College of Fort 
William and contributions to public instruction was expended €75,887* Loans 
for improvements, and advances to merchants, writers, and others, amounted 
to €‘191,355, which is hardly to he considered as a charge upon the revenues, 
since the sum is repayable. For the improvement of cities, towns, &e. 
€23,425. Stipends and allowances to native princes €399,004. 

Again: at Madras, we find €31,187 expended for charitable institutions; 
€369,886 for native princes, &c. At Bombay, the charitable allowances 
amount to €123,878; repairs to roads and bridges €24,015; native princes, 
€33,243. 

Here, then, is an aggregate of expenditure, amounting to a million and a 
half, without touching the ordinary expenses of government. 

We come now to the home account. It is obvious, upon an examination 
of the nature of those accounts, that they cannot alford per sc a definite idea 
of the Company’s commercial concerns (which they arc not required to dis- 
close), mixed and blended as they unavoidably are with receipts and payments 
of a political character. The balance in favour on the 1st May 1828 was 
€312,638; that on the 1st May 1829 was €1,081,563. The great difference 
arises from a receipt of €629,697 remitted in bullion from India on the territo- 
rial and political account. This sum is therefore of the nature of an additional 
surplus of territorial revenue, though part of it may, perhaps, be hereafter 
remitted back to India in the shape of hills of exchange drawn from thence and 
paid at home. We observe that the balance in favour for the current year, 
ending 1st May 1830, is estimated at €569,691. 

It appears that there has been a slight fluctuation in the respective amounts of 
home debts and assets in the year ending 1st May 1829, as compared with the 
year preceding. Both debts and assets have decreased, but not in the same 
proportion: the assets in favour in 1828 were €7,900,088; and in 1829, 
€7,451,213. 

The state of the East-India Company’s commercial concerns may, however, 
be shewn with an approximation to accuracy, in the following manner, for the 
year 1826-1827, the last for which wc arc provided with exact returns from 
India; combining these accounts with those presented in 1827* 

* It is proper to state, that we have, for the sake of convenience, converted the money In the suc- 
ceeding items into sterling at the rate of 3s. the rupee, though they are given in the accounts in the rupees 
of the respective presidencies, namely, the Calcutta sicca rupee, the Madras rupee, and the Bombay 
rupee. The difference Is of little importance to the object in view. 
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1826-27. ..Commercial Assets in India and at Home £25,780,163 

Commercial Debt in India and at Home... 2,413,883 

Commercial Assets £23,366,280 

Deduct amount of Bond Debt at Home... 3,705,892 

Net Commercial Balance £19,570,388 

Compare the aforegoing statement with that for 1814-15, viz. 

1814-15.. .Commercial Assets in India and at Home £22,787,034 

Commercial Debt in India and at Home 2,484,270 

Commercial Assets 20,302,764 

Deduct amount of Bond Debt at Home 4,487,170 

Net Commercial Balance £15,815,594 


We cannot exhibit more fairly a state of the Company’s commercial con- 
cerns than by this comparison ; whence it appears that they have improved 
nearly four millions in the above period, not merely by the accumulation of 
the assets, but, also by the reduction of the debt : the bond debt cannot by law 
be reduced below £3,000,000. Thus, then,, the commercial profits realised by 
the Company have increased at the average rate of £312,899 per annum, for 
the twelve years ; and if they do not even fall off till the expiration of their 
charter in 1834, the commercial balance of the Company at that period, 
after discharging the bond-debt, will amount to £21,760,676, to be divided (if 
the charter be refused) amongst the holders of the six millions of East-India 
stock, which would be sufficient to pay each proprietor £229. 10s. for his 
£100 stock (the present market price), and leave besides a surplus of about 
eight millions ! So much for the impudent assertions respecting the bankruptcy 
of the East-India Company ! 

The territorial revenues, which are not answerable for the payment of the 
dividends on the stock, unless the commercial profits are deficient (an impor- 
tant consideration for those who seek to destroy the only branch of trade left 
to the Company), have been rendered, to a certain extent, unproductive, by 
the heavy debt consequent upon the wars in which the Company have been 
forced to engage, for national objects, especially the last. That, in other cir- 
cumstances, the territorial account would have presented an equally favourable 
view cannot be doubted. The net surplus revenue, applicable to the reduction 
of the territorial debt, was, in 1820-21, £3,649,080; in 1821-22 it had increased 
to £4,087,592; and in 1822-23 it underwent a further augmentation, and ad- 
vanced to £4,902,784. In the following year, the war with Ava commenced, 
which reduced the surplus revenue to £2,191,104, which continued to decrease 
till, instead of a balance of revenue, in 1625-26 there was a balance of charge, 
amounting to £1,353,271, exclusive of the interest on the debt. In 1826 the 
Burmese war ended, and that drain upon the Indian finances ceasing, there 
was a surplus revenue, in 1826-27, of £1,809,386. Had the war not occurred, 
and had the revenue merely remained stationary since the year 1822-23, when 
the territorial debt in India was £36,839,659, and the surplus then realised, 
£4,902,784, Kad been applied to the reduction of the territorial debt, that 
debt would have been now nearly extinguished. 

These statements are founded not upon private or unpublished data; 
they are deduced from the official accounts laid annually before Parliament, 
printed, and therefore accessible to all.. It is not too much, therefore, to call 
upon the public to be upon their guard : impostors are abroad. 
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DEFALCATION IN THE REGISTRY OF THE SUPREME 
COURT AT MADRAS. 

A bill has been introduced into the lower house of Parliament, and has passed 
through a committee, for the relief of the representatives of certain persons who 
have died intestate in the presidency of Madras, and of suitors in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at that presidency, who have suffered through the fraud 
and insolvency of Gilbert Ricketts, late registrar of that court.* This bill 
was grounded upon the report of a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, appointed to inquire into the claims of Myles O’Reilly, Robert Sinclair, 
and others ; and who reported as follows : 

It appears to this committee, that at some period between the month of January 
1798 and September 1800, Gilbert Ricketts was appointed registrar of the Recorder’s 
Court at Madras; and when the Supremo Court entered upon the execution of its 
functions in the year 1801, the said Gilbert Ricketts was, by the Judges of that Court, 
appointed to the office of registrar, in which office he continued until the time of his 
deatb. As such registrar, he was empowered and required to take out administration 
to British subjects dying intestate within the presidency of Madras, by the statute 39 
and 40 Geo. 3, c. 79, s. 21. He died suddenly at Madras in December 1817, a short 
time after the period when the Supreme Court had entertained a proposition for adopt* 
ing new regulations providing for the safe custody of the assets of deceased British 
subjects, which might come to the hands of the registrar in liis official capacity : prior 
to his decease, he had received out of intestate property a sura equivalent to about 
£700,000 sterling, leaving a balance against his estate equivalent to about £40,000 
sterling, due to the next of kin, or others having legal pretensions to the property of 
such intestates, among whom Myles O’Reilly, Esq., of the city of Dublin, and Mr. 
Robert Sinclair, of Walton-upon- Thames, have already brought forward claims for 
compensation, 'which they offer to substantiate. Lieutenant-Colonel Edward O’Reilly, 
one of the aforesaid intestates, died on the 22d of March 181G, and Mr. R. Sinclair 
in the same year. 

By the statute 55 Geo. 3, c. 81, s. 5, it it enacted, that the registrar shall half-yearly 
exhibit in open court a true schedule of his receipts on account of such intestate estates, 
and that it be published by him in fourteen days in the gazettes, and that he shall cause 
copies to be delivered to the chief secretary, to be transmitted to the Court of Directors 
of the East- India Company, who, upon receipt, shall cause the same to be published 
in the London Gazette. The schedules of the estates of Lieutenant- Colonel Edward 
O’Reilly, of - Mr. Sinclair, and of many other intestates, were omitted by Gilbert 
Ricketts in those schedules exhibited or delivered by him. 

‘ The loss sustained by the petitioners and others appears to the committee to have ori- 
ginated in the malversation of Gilbert Ricketts, acting under the authority of the above 
statutes ; and as he died insolvent, without having been required either by the Acts of 
Parliament or by any regulation of the Supreme Court to deposit or provide security for 
his good conduct, there exists no fund from which these injured persons can legally 
recover compensation for the losses to which they find themselves subjected by no neg- 
lect or default of their own. Neither the Government of Madras, nor the East-India 
Company, are responsible for the losses. No individual, and no body of men, can be 
compelled by any legal proceeding to satisfy these claims. Under the peculiar circum - 
stances of this case, it seems fit to make compensation to such individuals as may prove 
their losses, upon such conditions as may be deemed reasonable for avoiding delay, ex- 
pense, and deception. 

Your committee therefore recommend to the favourable consideration of the House 

the 


• See a full statement of this affair in Miat, Joum,, voL xxvl. p. 281. 
Asiatic Joum.VoL. 28. No. 163. H 
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lhe propriety of providing for such compensation out of those public funds which the 
House may deem most appropriate to the purpose. 

19 May 1829. 

After reading this report, which declares the East-India Company not to be 
responsible for this loss, which originated in the malversation of an officer of 
the Supreme Court, over whom the Company had no control, we were hardly 
prepared for a clause in the bill, whereby it is enacted, that, whereas it is just 
and String that provision shall be made for the speedy payment of the persons 
who shall appear entitled to the estates of the said intestates, and those entitled 
as suitors of the said court, &c. ; be it enacted, that it shall and may be law- 
ful to and for the Court of Directors of the East-India Company, and the said 
Court of Directors is hereby authorized and empowered, to appropriate so much 
of the territorial revenues of the said East-India Company, arising out of their 
territorial possessions, as will be sufficient to pay off and discharge the princi- 
pal sums of money claimed, with interest upon each and every sum, from the 
time the same ought by law to have been paid, until the time it shall be actually 
paid; together with such reasonable expenses as any of the parties may have 
been put to, in soliciting payment of the monies so due to him, her, or them. 

The territorial revenues of the East-India Company constitute a very conve- 
nient fund for such purposes as these; but it would be well if those who 
complain of the smallness of net revenue derived from their possessions, would 
recollect how frequently they are saddled with charges, which sometimes do 
not bear that equitable shadow of claim which arises, as in the present instance^ 
from the consideration that there exists no other fund whence the losing 
parties can be indemnified ; for example, the sum of £22,500 paid to the 
sufferers at Bencoolen.* 

By the bill we have quoted, claims for compensation, in respect to the 
estates of intestates dissipated by the late registrar, must be made within three 
months from and after the passing of the act, by parties resident in Great 
Britain or Ireland ; and within eighteen months by parties resident abroad, or 
within the limits of the Company’s charter. Disputes in respect to claims are 
to be determined by arbitration. 

Since the above was written, we find that, on the day fixed for the second 
reading of the bill, it was put off, sub silentio, for f three months; in other 
words, was withdrawn. For what reason this course was adopted, we are 
unable, from the absence of all explanation, to comprehend. We perceive^ 
amongst the notices Which stand in the parliamentary paper for next session, 
one for the renewal of this bill, by Sir James Mackintosh. * 

The East India Company are not likely to be gainers by this delaj', if they 
are to pay interest upon the whole of this sum in the interim, the principal of 
which they never had. 


* See last vol. p. 727. 
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POLITICAL " CONDITION OF CEYLON. 

( Concluded from ji. 716, t o/, xxvii.) 

“ The collections of taxes which are let out are of those paid in cash. The 
fish tax : at Colombo, this tax was perhaps levied by the Dutch, but at Ma- 
nnar it was first imposed by the British ; it is levied by restricting the launch- 
ing of boats to sunrise, hauling them up at sun-set, landing fish at fixed places, 
conveying it immediately to the renter, often twelve miles distant ; the fish is 
exposed to auction, and the proceeds divided : the tax is, at Colombo, one- 
fifth; at Fegombo, one-third; at Chilaw, Manaar, Trincomale, one-fourth. 
Colombo* rents for £2, 400, Negombo £1,880, Chilaw £ 150. Manaar £150: 
the whole coast may be £8,000 per annum : the Negombo. fishing boats are 
excellent. The tax no one can approve of ; it is a protecting duty on fish : the 
fishes ought to complain that they are not monopolized by Government, that 
they might be unmolested altogether, as chanks and oysters. Much fish is 
dried for the interior of the island ; some bales are sent to Madras, the export 
having been made free, as it well might, after paying on the fish twenty or 
thirty per cent., and on its salt fifteen hundred per cent. 

“ The tax on trees from which toddy is drawn is, at Trincomalee, Is. ljd. 
for a coconut tree per annum, paid monthly; but drawing once subjects the 
tree to duty all the year. 

“ The taxes in kind, the collection of which is often farmed out, are, the 
per-centage of the paddy, perhaps also of dry grain and tobacco crops, due as 
cultivation tax. It may be remarked, that the cultivation of cotton, coffee* 
fruits, vegetables, is not taxed; paddy, dry grains, and tobacco alone are 
subject to the uncultivation tax ; this is not a land-tax, for the people are not 
forced to cultivate, nor is the charge on the land when uncultivated ; but the 
services of land are perhaps levied even when not cultivated. 

“.11. The trading establishments of the government of Ceylon which have 
not been declared monopolies, are the bank of deposit, the currency bank, the 
bank of exchange, coconut-oil mill, saw mill, import warehouse, type foun- 
dry, book-binding, arrack by wholesale (the licensing of this is a consequence 
of the retail monopoly of arrack) : also, in seasons of scarcity, rice is occa- 
sionally imported, and sold by government, to the hindrance of importation 
by merchants. The bank of deposit consists of Dutch and of English stock ; 
the Dutch stock was guaranteed at the capture, as far as £50,000 at three, per 
cent. ; it is expressed in rix dollars ; the rix dollar lent was 3s. 6d. British : in 
1825 it is declared that the rix dollar may be paid off at Is. Qd., the intertest 
also at Is. fid. the rix dollar. These exchequer bills are called crejit-brieven, 
and have been very low ; interest on them is perhaps now paid ; none seem to 
have been redeemed since the capture ; the total amount of them is not gene- 
rally known : it would seem the time of payment depends on the Govern- 
ment. The English stock, fortunately for the holders, is expressed in pounds 
sterling; principal and interest arc payable in London, at determinate periods; 
it may consist chiefly or entirely of debentures, payable seven, ten, or four- 
teen years after date. Here is no India funded debt, on the speculation of 
bilking the natives, should they drive us away: soldier governors have not 
speculated on being bitten. 

“The currency bank inundates the country with its notes as low as 
dollar ; the issue of them was in lieu of 3s. fid. British ; they are cqU«$lEand 
paid off at Is. fid.; not in coin, but in paper bonds, which merely jt^pfess that 

they 
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‘they Are good for £1 Ceylon currency ; the weight and touch of the coinage 
wad occasionally altered so As to suit the paper df this bank, which has been 
perhaps the most ruinous tax on Ceylon; the Government, as well as the peo- 
ple, have suffered by it : a few members of Government may have profited by 
convulsing the currencjrat various periods. In* 1812 and in 18i9, 'Ceylon cur- 
rency was depressed even below its present depreciated value. The accountant- 
general, Bertolucci, states the depreciation in 1813 at 210 percent. The 
Ceylon Government is not yet cured of making money of paper. 

“ Thebaqk of exchanges used to draw on the three presidencies of Hindos- 
tan, but now draws only on London, and at the fixed rate of three per cent, 
premium, receiving the Ceylon currency pound, and drawing for the pound 
sterling British gold currency in London. British silver and copper coins have 
been proclaimed the currency of Ceylon : at London j as bullion, the silver 
coins are worth eleven per cent, less than the gold coins ; in India,* British 
gold coins are worth nine per cent, less than a Government bill of exchange on 
London; Ceylon currency is, therefore, in itself twenty per cent, below bills 
on London, but is received as three per cent, below them. If the governor 
remits his <£15,000 annually, he gains on it £3,000 ; the gentlemen about him 
proportionally. The military have their pay fixed in British gold, and would be 
uhdfer-paid ift Ceylon currency, but gain nine per cent, by this most liberal esta- 
blishment of the bank of exchange: the cash taxes are rendered heavier by 
this elevation of the currency above its proclaimed standard. It is said that 
bills will not longer be drawn, but that debentures will ber sold. The currency 
of Ceylon may be expecte^jpo fall in value ; the present paper bills on London 
being better than gold ; whilst the best of its coins are worse than British gold 
currency ; its paper is the breath of the governor. 

“ The coconut-oil mill is worked by steam ; it makes oil under Government 
management, and sells it to the public ; the mill is offered for hire or of sale, 
therefore may be considered as unprofitable ; it must have greatly embarrassed 
the little oil-mills, much more under Government management than in the 
hand of private persons, who would alter their prices as quickly as their neigh- 
bours. At the present moment, the coastways duty on coconuts passing to the 
millis seventy-five per cent. ; the little cattle-mill is better suited to the pre- 
sent state of government in Ceylon ; it is too contemptible to care for, there- 
fore can get the nuts of its neighbourhood free of duty, yet sell its oil, and 
export it, on the same terms as oil made from nuts which paid seventy-five per 
cent, for passing coastways to one of those great establishments or steam- 
engines which the Government is desirous of. Bandy loads of coconuts cut up 
the seventy-two miles of made road from Colombo to Candy; and pay no duty 
or turnpike ; buf sea conveyance subjects the smallest cahoe to anchorage, apd 
the nuts to duty, without drawback. A canal is digging at enormous cost, 
parallel to the sea; the design, we will hope, is to afford a safe Conduct clear 
of the custom-houses coastways. ^ 

“ The saw- mill of Colombo is perhaps worked by the same engine (hat 
Works the oil-mill; another steam-engine did saw at Baticaloa; it has since set 
out on a voyage of discovery round the island in search of more profitable 
employment, it was disappointed of establishing itself at Trincomalee ;• k is 
now at Jaffnapatam, for pumping water to irrigate lands; fuel id wanting ;near 
it:* tfie beating of paddy and other things have been attempted by these 
engines. 

“ The? warehouse imports goods chiefly from England, and retails them 
utidfer the manpgemenf of Government : the shop Ought to be sold oft 

u The 
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The book-binding establishment is an appendage to the office of the chief 
secretary, anil an auxiliary to the dreadful monopoly of printing, which he 
manages ; the bound books arc sold at moderate prices, and are well enough 
bound : therefore, the only question is, if it produces profit. The .type- 
foundry is another appendage, and as insignificant. 

“ Arrack, by wholesale, is contracted for, and in some districts supplied 
to the arrack renter at a rate fixed on in his contract; at Manaar the rate is 
Is. the gallon; the-cost to the Government is above fid. the gallon. Under 
this head falls also the contract of the Government to supply his Majesty’s 
navy on the station with arrack at Is. the gallon. 

“ 12. Fines and forfeitures seem frequent and heavy, being levied, without 
reference to a jury, by the foreign magistracy, the concubine of the revenue 
collector ; police fines, particularly, ought to be considered but as admonitory ; 
but revenue is considered the chief object of Government by the magistrate 
nnd judge, as well by the fiscal and collector of revenue. 

“ The cinnamon, pearl, salt, arrack, tobacco currency, and other monopo- 
lies, are protected. by enormous penalties, in published regulations; the res- 
traints of the actual revenue police-system arc more prejudicial to industry ; 
they are utterly destructive of security of person or property to the labouring 
classes 'connected with monopolies. The value of many of the monopolies con- 
sists chiefly in the power to do mischief; to . injure others; farm out gold 
mines ; assign over a caste to dig: another, to refine; authorize to dig every 
where; if under buildings, the fine to discontinue will be high; if no gold is 
produced for the labourers to share in, they will pay the more pence to be 
excused digging; thus the rent may be paid, ana profit got on the undertaking 
without obtaining one grain of gold. The principle exists in full vigour; col- 
lectors, and even magistrates, wink at it. 

“ The other branch of finance is the expense of all departments ; this glance 
is confined to the features of the cash expenditure of the principal depart- 
ments. 

“ 1. The whole present military establishment of Ceylon, fortifications, mili- 
tary roads, &c. ought to be home as charges on the imperial treasury in the 
same manner as the dock-yard is borne. If the security of the island requires 
a portion of its inhabitants to be levied or embodied, that charge would be 
colonial. The miseries inflicted by means of the army of occupation is exceed- 
ed only by the miseries of that army; strangers in a strange land, lost to 
home, imprisoned in forts, ill fed, paid their pittance daily, lest they chance 
to have accumulated pence enough to drown care for a night, drilled daily, to 
keep the devil out of their mind, employed without their consent on the 
public works of the enslaved, cutting wood, making roads ; they, perish by 
companies. The military charge must be the greatest, we make on the island. 

The judicial charge must be considerable, for we trust none with power 
but our own hirelings;' we employ here no unpaid magistracy; the hereditary 
modelairs and mohandrims are under the severest interdict to assume any autho- 
rity ; they are marked with badges of inferiority to those of our creation;. the 
scholars of Mr. Armour. Iu the maritime provinces, the highest authority, 
really civil, which is exercised, may be the head of a village, elderipau ..of a 
village guild; they are below the collector of revenue’s conge d'eUre,. hut they 
are crushed by his frown ; in Candy, society is not yet altogether, so unhinged ; 
the people seem to look on their remaining chiefs as men injured deeply* .and 
who* may again be in power ; and the lands whieh were left. them have nbt yet 
been swallowed up as security for the renter* ot monopolies, they .themselves 
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have not yet been induced by approaching poverty to stake all on the success 
of such a rent, hoping by their remaining influence to increase itB profits, and 
being certain of the smile of the omnipotent collectors for outbidding others. 

" 3. The expenditure on collecting the revenues even in the cash accounts 
must be a heavy per centage, and is actually much heavier on the people. 

14 The military and the judicial officers fulfil much the same situations and 
duties as in Europe; but in the revenue we come to the double system : a col- 
lector of revenue of an extensive and populous district, say Jaffnapatam, with 
400,000 souls ; he, ignorant of the language, place, and people, not a man of 
business, or in health, even absent on leave; a routine of office-business which 
no man could get through ; weekly making affidavit that himself has counted 
the cash and other such things ; yet, with a single assistant, to levy every petty 
and complicated tax ; to manage every vile monopoly ; to enforce payment of 
every balance; and conduct numberless actions: the whole detail, of course, 
falls to the native servants in the revenue-department. The commissioner of 
revenue draws <£3,000 per annum, and is a member of council. At Manaar, 
the collector draws £40 per month, and as superintendant of pearl banks £19 
per month ; as inspector of pearl banks £19 per month, as provincial judge 
and sitting magistrate £19 per month; he also draws three percent, on the 
cultivation tax, and on all other taxes and monopolies : his head modelair will 
receive, as pay and allowances, perhaps £6 per month; yet he has the labour 
and the responsibility of collecting the revenue ; worse, he has the power 
lavished on the collection of the revenue ; the actual emolument of some of 
these modelairs there can be cm doubt exceeds £100 per month; his subordi- 
nates, of course, pay themselves also. The collectors arc very frequently 
changed ; the modelairs are almost fixtures, and become surrounded with their 
relatives. The modelairs, with all others, ought to have hope to become col- 
lectors, to sit in council. 

" It is worth noticing, that those gentlemen who have the character of re- 
ceiving such trifles as are offered to them, are the most liked ; whilst the young 
nieq, who are above the meanness, from a want of condescension, are consi- 
dered harsh ; of course the natives well know how to estimate the abilities 
and conduct of their judge or collector ; they can see if he attends in his 
place; they can hear if he speaks their language or his own. 

“ Manaar and Trincomale do not defray their civil charges ; Chilaw has no 
revenue to speak of but from salt. 

" To ascertain the real charge on the revenue for collecting of it, it would 
be necessary to add to the cash charge which appears in the Government 
accounts for European and native establishments, buildings, &c. the extortions, 
of the native department, their impositions, which may check industry, though 
fail to benefit any person, as imprisoning ; the time of renters and of their subs 
and assistants ; the time lost by rented subjects, as diggers and divers; and the 
price of the liberty of the mahabudde. It is only our blind pursuit of all that 
is tailed revenue, that disarms the Candian, and plucks out the right eye of 
the British-born colonist. — Estimate these curses. In concluding these remarks, 
on the finance department of Ceylon, it is necessary to plead ignorance of her 
accounts; they seem subject to no public audit : during the first seven years’ 
occupation, the expense was about £300,000 per annum ; the revenue much 
less; at present the revenue is supposed about equal to the expense. Our. 
most watchful commons let her alone until his Majesty’s commissioners of in-, 
quiry have reported on heh 
"To sum up this glance : 

"The 
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“ The military department of Ceylon is a perversion of the military institu- 
tion ; Christianity seems to forbid defence ; it certainly does not countenance 
invasion; our church declares war lawful, at the command of the magistrate, 
but, in the same article, declares against every degree of foreign jurisdiction ; 
our constitution abhors the foreign mercenary. 

“ The judicial department is not so entirely perverted as the military; but 
the Supreme Court denies jury in civil bases ; her laws are the will of the 
general ; her officers arc foreigners; the provincial and magistrates’ courts are 
such as they are only in consequence of the Supreme Court, such as it is. 
What then is their intrinsic value? Sir Hardinge Gifford was a refiner of 
them. The Candian courts have not even this check ; the people say that 
martial law continues in the Candian provinces ; capital punishment there is 
not noticed in the Ceylon Gazette : it is not, however, frequent at present. 

u The finance department is that of a foreign soldier collecting his tempo- 
rary jaghire ; his own share is well secured ; the only care is to remit it most 
advantageously : the bill broker seems his only councillor. A native said, 
very aptly, * our services arc Candian, our taxes English.* It is what it must 
be under absolutism, a grasping and monopolising of all that glitters, and 
ignorance of minor interests. The most productive branches of the revenue 
may be the taxes of sen-customs, fish-tax, poll-tax, stamp, auction, and the 
cultivation taxes ; the monopolies of cinnamon, salt, and arrack; if the majo- 
rity of the other branches were lopped off, an increase rather than decrease 1 
might be expected, for the people are deprived of every source of wealth ; 
they are embarrassed at every step. 

u It remains now to glance at the works of %ipererogation of the Ceylon 
Government ; viz . intermeddling with such things as belong to citizens or neighs 
bours, and with such as belong to parents. 

“1. Citizens, in a wide sense, for want of other term, maybe applied to 
the inhabitants of a country or district. The family ward, city, district, pro- 
vince, state, and the empire, each have, naturally,, their appropriate ties and 
duties. The law of every country, but especially that of England, recognizes 
as naturally placed with the hamlet, hundred, or county, the peace of the dis* 
trict, petty causes in the district, and the public works necessary for their own 
accommodation. * 

“ With regard to public works, Mr. Huskisson has said, the great difference 
between the manner in which public works is carried on in England and in 
other countries consists in this ; in England public works are carried on under 
the direction of men who have a deep interest in the success of the under- 
taking, whilst in other countries public works are left to the care of the 
governments, and to be carried on by the government, and the expenses de- 
frayed out of the public revenue. This approved principle of non-interference 
applies with much more force to the nature of works undertaken than to their 
execution. We have made the islanders build a grand road on a level, through 
a most difficult country, but have not left them time to clear even footpaths 
from it to their own villages ; the former main roads were of course from vil- 
lage to village, sufficient for laden bullocks ; it is supposed that village commu- 
nication may. have often become .more difficult, all the, strength being on the 
main roads ; extravagant works, very perishable, and superfluous as regards the 
natives; the labour employed oh them could not have been so misapplied by 
the most ignorant and corrupt. native chief or municipality; ignorant as they 
are of surveying and of levelling, they would have ^better connected their 
villages, they would have made roads on such levels tbet their bullocks would 

walk 
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walk then with greater profit, and themselves would have less fatigue than on 
these roads of our most skilful engineers. A turnpike on the thousand pounds 
per mile road would shew how little it is worth to the public. The road from 
Putlam to Candy, which employed £,000 pressed men three years without any 
pay, is now, three years after it is finished, washed away ! The road from 
Colombo to Chilaw, rfot being a grand^road, but adapted to the wants of the 
country* remains good, but requires its avenues to be cut down and its drain- 
age to be attended to. 

*■ Towns and villages have, respectively, social duties and cares similar to 
those of the island and of its districts ; but Government will not trust even 
Colombo or Galle with power above that of a watchman. She will not let 
them mend their streets, lest the citizens care only for the taxed cart, and neg- 
lect .to widen for the equipage of the revenue collector; he, therefore, taxes 
them for the purpose, levies and applies the tax ; but it would be derogatory 
for him to account to them about it : the most respectable citizens are even 
forced to serve under him in this their own business. It is hut a step to regu- 
late their families, the repairs of their dwellings. One magistrate, accustomed 
until lately to see that a man of war’s quarter-deck was well swept and neat, 
daily paraded about his ruined town, attended by two lascoreens with mamoo- 
dies, to the annoyance of every old woman, fining us from whose hedge any 
soldier had plucked a dry stick for fuel. In Candy, barbers, butlers, and boys, 
who have a smattering of English, get from an old master the situation of 
postholder; the village head-men have to look to them for orders and news ; 
they are secure of favour only by being at all call- 

“ In Ceylon, the civic duties and cares of villagers, citizens, and landholders, 
are assumed by the Government to itself ; people are required only"to pay the 
taxes, and perform their services of road-making, &c. : corporal services are 
required, mental exertions seem dreaded, obedience oaly is required. 

“ 2, The parental duties which the Ceylon Government has intermeddled 
with are sanitary, literary, and religious. 

M Her vaccine establishment, we may say, inoculates with the bayonet. Her 
schools are, at least in instances, without inspection ; however, the pupils of 
Mr. Armour are met with all over the island, filling the principal situations 
open to their castes. We are not content with nursing the babe, and edu- 
cating the boy that would extend our cares beyond the grave ; for this purpose 
we have prostrated our power before the idol of Candy, and forced our sub- 
jects to feed and to serve him : though we do thus sacrifice men to devils, we 
continue to be zealous Christians, and import chaplains and missionaries, 
like the prelates who came to England from Rome to levy Peter’s pence. 
English chaplains and missionaries are subject to a foreign jurisdiction ; they 
are lords over God’s heritage ; they are dumb in the cause of the oppressed. 
A foreign soldiery, a foreign magistracy, and a foreign priesthood. 

"It may be necessary to say, that as long as the collection of revenue is 
United only by the possibility of collecting more, I am glad to see the most 
lavish expenditure of public money in the island, especially on those things 
which I consider leasJJthe charge of Government, viz. parental and civic duties; 
although fully per£di||d that the parent will accomplish for a farthing what 
Government wiH ^^nPm^Kith a shilling; and that the citizen will apply his 
own penny to whl| tipvt 'Jim a shilling through the treasury. The cash is the 
smallest consideration ; ieft alone, they take care of themselves and of their 
own interests; they please themselves. 

r « Occupying Ceylon, we impoverish ourselves merely to enslave others ; 
our crime is neglect much rather than malice.” 
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Remark ton the Eatt- India Company's Charter, at connected with the interests 
of this Country and the general welfare of India, By Hskby William 
Playfair, Esq. London, 1829. 

The object of these M few hasty remarks of a well-wisher to India as well as 
his own country,” is to lead the public to a fair consideration of the question 
respecting the renewal of the East-India Company’s charter: a question in 
which, as he observes, abuse and invective have already been employed to 
prejudice the country against one of the parties. 

The author has thrown together some of the most obvious considerations 
which should suggest themselves to a dispassionate inquirer into the question 
at issue; but which, obvious as they are, we seldom find are noticed by the 
declaimers and writers against the East-India monopoly, as it is invidiously 
termed. The arguments may be characterized as trite ; but though trite, they 
have not been answered ; and Mr. Playfair has, therefore, acted judiciously in 
calling the attention of the public to facts, which possibly may be forgotten 
from the very circumstance of their being supposed to be notorious. 

In the commencement of the pamphlet, , the author very properly animad- 
verts upon the partial and narrow view which it is customary to take of this 
great national question ; as if it was a mere topic of commercial interest ; as 
if the only point to determine was, whether the denial of a new charter, and 
the removal of all restrictions on trade with the East, would or would not 
swell the amount of our exports thither : whereas, in point of fact, the ques- 
tion is of great political and constitutional importance. It might, for the sake 
of argument, be conceded that the consequences arising from the restraint 
upon the resort of Europeans to India, upon their possession of lands there, 
upon the press, &c. &c., as painted in the sanguine colours of party-writers, 
were the sober truth; still the real question will be, whether the remedy 
suggested for those evils will not entail upon us a more formidable train of ills* 
Legislation is not one of the pure sciences ; demonstration is not the imple- 
ment with which a statesman works. In politics, we have often but a choice 
of evils; and the most fearful errors are committed through a false estimate of - 
effects which are remote and uncertain, whilst those immediately before the 
eye are exaggerated and distorted. “ In the early stage of the Company’s 
affairs,” as Mr. Playfair observes, “ the charter might have been discussed- as 
a mere matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, and its annihilation [might 
have been] of comparatively trifling consequence; but now that it involves - 
kingdoms, armies, fleets, revenues, and above all, the welfare of an immense 
population, the least alteration becomes of importance.” • ■ . ■ 

It is true, the anti-monopolists have suddenly recollected themselves, and, 
appalled at the apprehension of the whole power and patronage of the Indian 
Government being transferred immediately to the Crown, have alleged that k 
is a wilful mistake to suppose that they wish the governqraat of India to change 
hands ; yet as they avow their object to be to destroy^ejK^Lndia Company’s 
commercial existence, we should like to know to keep .that 

body together if its commercial profits are to • Is it: to be 

expected that the.now- proprietors of East-India stock ,*^SbW^that stock * shall 
become extinct, will nevertheless continue to .congregate ** together iorthe 
mere pleasure of governing India in a constitutional manner? mid puffer meekly 
Asiatic Journ,Yo l. 28.No. 1 63, I - the 
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the calumnies and abuse of needy and conceited adventurers, whose deporta- 
tion from thence should becom j a necessary measure of security ? That they 
should assemble as usual to declare, not the amount of the half-yearly divi- 
dend, but of the half-yearly contribution of expense to be paid out of their 
patriotic pockets? It sometimes strikes us that there are individuals in this 
country who conceive of the East-India Company as a subtle essence, unper- 
ceivable by the senses, which, by some mysterious process, similar to the 
arithmetical operation of involution, is capable of producing, ad infinitum , 
out of itself. Or let us suppose that the Company consented to carry on the 
concern of political rulers of India, with a view to profit : would it not then be 
their main object to promote their own peculiar interests, as connected with 
India, in preference to those of England; would they not be justified, on that 
principle, in checking our supply of manufactured goods to India, and in 
making the latter country a producing and an exporting country, for which it 
has every capability ? Commercial people are apt to look at questions of this 
nature with reference only to immediate profit ; trade in England, as through- 
out Europe,* is depressed; India contains so many millions of consumers; 
ergo , an open trade with India is a remedy for our mercantile distress, and 
6ught to be conceded. A mere merchant looks upon the world only as con- 
taining an immense mass of customers or rivals, as a scene for his commercial 
operations: fiat experimentum in corporc vili. 

This simple manner of treating the question is extremely convenient to 
partv-writers and talkers, whose object is to address not the judgment, but the 
feelings and prejudices of the people. They have not much trouble in making 
the merchant and manufacturer believe that an open trade with India and 
China would afford all the relief they desire to their respective wants ; or in 
persuading the artizan that the Company’s charter is the sole cause of his 
Wages being reduced. They succeed in possessing many well-meaning persons 
with an idea that tea would be about a shilling a pound if the trade with China 
were free. Thus a violent outcry is raised amongst persons who fancy they 
arc convinced, when they are only deluded; and who are totally misinformed 
respecting the real question about which they are so clamorous. “ It is not 
surprising,” remarks Mr. Playfair, “ that the mercantile community, desirous 
of speculation and increased wealth, should be jealous of the Company, and 
view the question of the continuance of their privileges commercially ; but 
not so the public at large ; and more particularly his Majesty’s ministers, who 
have to keep in sight the greater consideration of the Indian empire, and the 
welfare of its immense population, with the importance of the Company as a 
branch of the state.” 

It is not the interests of our merchants or of our manufacturers, still less 
those of a knot of wealthy agents and factors, which are to be consulted in 
this great question ; it is not a part, however large a part, of the community, 
whose wishes are to give the impulse to the Legislature. Higher views, and 
interests of vaster importance, must guide its decision, which will affect the 
general interest and welfare of the British empire. 

We 

* We subjoin an extract from an essay by M. Blanqui, respecting the commercial distress In France: 
“ A general feeling of distress and, misery prevails throughout all classes of our producers ; and in spite 
of the progress we have made in every branch of the arts, owing to the peace, never, perhaps, in the 
very height of war, were so many complaints heard as at the present day. Peace has lasted for fifteen 
years'; public wealth has inbreased; a multitude of manufactories has been established, and several 
towns haverisen up as if by enchantment ; comfort is more universal throughout the country : the pea- 
sant and the artisan are better lodged, fed, and clothed than in 1814 ; yet on every side, we hear nothing 
but complaints." 
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We would recommeud disinterested persons (others it is superfluous to 
address) to adopt the prudent maxim of the Marquess of Lansdowne : “ I have 
not formed any judgment on this subject,” said the noble Lord, on the 12th 
May last, “ and do not mean to do so till I have been able to examine the 
testimonies and documentary evidence collected within the last few years, and 
which must be closely examined before a satisfactory opinion can be formed on 
the subject. Whatever may be the bias of my mind, the sense I entertain of 
the difficulties of this question is quite sufficient to make me hesitate. Your 
Lordships will have to decide a question which, for many years to come, will 
influence our commercial interests, and which may have important constitu- 
tional effects; a question, above all, which will affect the welfare of between 
sixty and eighty millions of human beings, whose fate, by the dispensations of 
Providence, depends in a great measure upon the wise provisions which the 
British Parliament shall make.” 

Scenery , Costumes , and Architecture , chiefly on the Western Side of India . By 
Capt. Robert Melville Guindlay. Part. V. 

The reader must be so familiar with the character and merits of Capt.Grind- 
lay’s work, that it is needless for us to say more with regard to these points 
than that the fifth part fully supports the reputation earned by the former 
parts. 

The plates consist of, 1st, a view of the interior of the Cave Temple of 
Indra Subba at Ellora, taken by Capt. Grindlay, exhibiting the best specimen 
we have hitherto seen of this wonderful excavation ; 2d, a scene in Kattiawar, 
with a group, consisting of travellers and their escort ; 3d, a view in the Island 
of Ceylon, from the residence of Sir A. Johnston — an exquisite piece, the 
view extending across the Lake of Columbo, with part of the cinnamon garden 
on its bank, and embracing Adam’s Peak, at a distance of fifty or sixty miles 
from the house ; the light is purely Asiatic, and has all the delicate hues by 
which Cuyp’s pictures are distinguished : 4th, Aurungabad, from the ruins of 
Aurungzebe’s palace — this is also a delightful picture; the drawing by Capt. 
Grindlay. 5th, entrance of the great cave-temple at Elephanta, near Bom- 
bay ; and 6th, the interior of this temple ; both are from drawings made on 
the spot by Mr. Win. Westall, A.R.A. ; they are accompanied by descriptions 
from Mr. Erskine’s excellent paper in the Bombay Literary Transactions. 
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Constantinople in 1828; being an Account of a 
Residence in the Turkish Capital ; and also an 
Account of the Naval and Military Power, and 
of the Resources of the Ottoman Empire. 4to. 
With Plates. £2. lCs. 

Remarks on several recent Publications regard- 
ing the Civil Government and Foreign Policy of 
British India. By T. C. Robertson, Bengal Civil 
Service. Uvo. 3s. ' 

Chronicle of (he Conquest of Granada ; being an 
Account of the Expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain, from (ne Msa. of Fray Antonio Agapida, 
By Washington Irving. 2 vols. 8v<* 24s, 

Lectures on Hieroglyphics, By ■ the Marquis 
Spinet to 8vo., with Plates. 16s. 

The Lif* and Actions of Alexander the Great. 
By the Rev. J. Williams, A.M. 18mo. 5s. 
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June 13.— A special general meeting was held this clay, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the propriety of holding the Society’s meetings 
weekly during the remainder of the session ; and the question having been 
put by the Chairman (Sir A. Johnston), a resolution to that edect was carried 
unanimously. 

The Secretary then commenced the reading of a paper entitled Notices of 
Circassia, by Charles Tausch. The author was an employe of the Russian 
government with the Circassians, and has in this paper thrown together the 
information he acquired in that character. 

Circassia is considered an inhospitable country, only, he observes, because 
it is as yet unknown to Europeans. The Turks, and latterly the Russians, 
alone, interchange communication with its inhabitants : the former are inca- 
pable of teaching the Circassians real knowledge, while they succeed in im- 
planting in them, and keeping alive, suspicion and distrust, with reference, to 
the motives of the Russians. 

The author enlarges upon the obstacles which present themselves in the 
task of reclaiming this people ; and upon the moral and political advantages 
which would result were this difficult undertaking well accomplished. Character, 
manners, customs, and religion, offer a field of vast extent ; and a successful 
issue to the work, he observes, would secure to him who should perform it, a 
place in the temple of memory among the restorers of nations. 

By way of illustrating the subject, the author proceeds to detail the peculiar 
traits which characterize the Circassians. War is their very clement ; born in 
the midst of arms, their education is such as to qualify them for this profes- 
sion. The country is divided among ten tribes : the history is involved in 
complete obscurity ; the knowledge of the natives in this respect does not 
extend farther back than the times of the grandfathers of the existing genera- 
tion; and this merely by oral tradition. Their jurisprudence is wonderfully 
simple ; its principles may be comprised in the following maxim : “ common 
sense and equity for friends, arms for enemies.” Their religion appears to be 
a jumble of the ceremonies of paganism, Mahomedanism, and Christianity. 
A description of some of their principal festivals is given ; and also of the 
ceremonies observed at births, marriages, in sickness, and death. 

The author concludes by remarking upon the necessity for a change taking 
place in the Circassian character; a change that can only be brought about by 
a freer intercourse with more civilized nations. The greatest difficulty is to 
remove those suspicions, which prevent them from taking the first step ; if 
this were once accomplished, he thinks there would not be many obstacles to 
the communication of instruction and civilization. 

Baron de Ferussac, the editor of the Bulletin Universel , was present at this 
meeting. 

June 2 0.— A general meeting was held this day at 2 o’clock; Sir A. John.- 
ston, V.P., in the chair^ 

A vast number p^^oftitiops to the Society’s library and museum were laid 
upon the table : Among thpm were, for the latter, a set of casts from the fossil 
remains brought from Aya by Mr. Crawfurd, presented by the Geological 
Society: a collection of Specimens of the materia uicdica of Java, with two 
works upon the subject, from Dr. Waits, of that island. 


For 
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For the library: M. Jomard’s work on Cairo; M. Burnouf’s edition of the 
text of the Vendide Sade , a work of Zoroaster, in the Zend language ; a Chinese 
and Latin grammar, by Father Gonsalves of Macao, &c. &c. 

The Rev. Dr. Mill, Principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta; Chas. Marjori- 
banks. Esq., of the East-India Company’s establishment at Canton; Dr. 
Turnbull Christie ; and Dr. R. II. Kennedy, of Bombay, were elected non* 
resident members of the Society : Anthony M. Todd, Esq., and Samuel H. 
Lewm, Esq., were elected resident members : and Professor J. B. Charmoy, 
of St. Petersburgh; the Rev. R. J. A. Gonsalves, of Macao; and Herrn II. 
T. Dornis, of Java, were elected foreign members. 

The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, having made his pay- 
ments and signed the obligation book, was introducod, with the usual forms ; 
after which the Chairman congratulated the Society upon the admission of so 
very able and distinguished a literary character as one of their members : and 
he congratulated India upon having for its Bishop a person who had devoted 
himself ever since his appointment, with so much assiduity, to the acquisition 
of information relative to India, from every quarter from which he could 
obtain it. 

A paper by F. C. Beifour, Esq., LL.D., &c. entitled A Dissertation on the 
Establishment and present State of the Arabic Press, both in the East and 
West, &c. was then read. 

The Arabic press, which was established at Rome about the year 1610, and 
for which the Greek and Roman must be supposed to have furnished the 
model, was immediately subject to the inconveniences which all imitative sys- 
tems carry along with them. When the art of printing was first established, 
its object was simply to multiply the best executed and most saleable MSS., 
and neither to reform nor improve the page. There are, indeed, some Oriental 
languages which have been successfully printed on the Roman plan, such as the 
Greek, the Chaldaic, and the Hebrew : it has been, however, very different in 
the case of the Arabic; to illustrate which, Mr. Beifour gives a short history 
of Arabic printing at Constantinople, Paris, and other places. The account 
of the first he extracts from Dr. Walsh’s recent work on that capital. Having 
traced its progress in France, Holland, and England, the author observes that 
the type of Richardson’s Arabic Grammar, published in 1778, is almost 
entirely free from error ; and seconded by the admirable Sir Wm. Jones, ho 
laid a solid foundation for our countrymen in their pursuit of Persian learn- 
ing, hy presenting them with his Persian and Arabic Dictionary. The au- 
thor then enlarges upon the present defective state of the Arabic press in 
England, the type of which, from the attempt to print it upon the principles 
of the Roman letter, he asserts to be most hideous and misshapen to an eye 
accustomed to the beauty and correctness of Oriental calligraphy. Mr. B. then 
alludes to the publications of the East-India Company, and of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society ; and concludes by adverting to some of the principles 
and peculiarities of Arabic orthography. 

The reading of the paper being concluded, the meeting was adjourned to the 
following Saturday. .. 

The Honourable M. Elphinstone, late Governo^^p^fy, attended this 
meeting of the Society. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

SUPREME COURT OF JUSTICE, BOMBAY. 

[Printed Oth Mat/ t 1829.) 

An Account of the annual Salary, Fees, and Emoluments received by Win. Fen- 
wick, Esq., Master in Equity, and Clerk of Small Causes, in the Years 1825, 
1826, 1827. 

Emolu- Disburse- Clear 
Salary. Fees. ments. meats. Receipts. 

A ^quity™ Se ’ ^ maSter ( Bom,1U- 6,300 13,813 V - 00 3 » 3:>0 16 > 983 

Annual average, as clerk ) 33,200 none 13,783 20,617 

ol small causes j 

Annual total Bom. Us. 7,500 46,018 1,200 17,113 37,600 


An Account of the annual Salary, Fees, and Emoluments received by Martin West, 
Esq. as Registrar on the Ecclesiastical Side of the Court, as Examiner on the Equity 


years 1824 to 1828., 


wu, ana cis oeaier. 

Fees and 

Disburse- 

Clear 

Salary. 

Emoluments.* 

ments. 

Receipts. 

■ Bom. 11s. none 

34,767 

7,272 

27,495 

1,925 

997 

519 

2,403 


none 

none 

2,100 


6,526 

407 

6,119 

Bom. Rs. 4,025 

42,290 

8,198 

38,117 


An Account of the annual Salary, Fees, and Emoluments received by John 
Wcdderburn, Esq., Accountant-General to the Supreme Court, viz. Salary, Rom. 
Its. 888 3 56. Fees, nil. Emoluments (allowance for a clerk) Bom. 11s. 300. Dis- 
bursements (salary of clerk) Bom. Its. 300. Clear receipts, Bom. Its. 888 3 56. 


An Account of the Annual Salary, Fees, and Emoluments received by Alexander 
Ferrier, Esq., as Prothonotary on the Plea Side, and Registrar on the Equity and 
Admiralty Sides of the Court, from May 1824 to April 1828. 

Salary. 

Annual average as prothouolary Bom.lls. none 

as equity registrar none 

— as admiralty registrar none 


An Account of the annual Amount of the Salaries and Emoluments received by the 
respective Clerks of the Crown in the Court, from November 1826 to October 1828, 
m. Salary of clerk of crown, Rs. 6,300; fees of ditto, Rs. 1,345, Salary of deputy 
clerk of the crown, Rs. 2,100. Rent allowed for crown office, Rs. 1,200. Allowance 
for purvoes or clerks in crown office, Rs. 1,884. Allowance for stationery for crown 
office, Us. 360. Allowance for two peons for crown office, Rs. 210. Average annual 
amount of salary arid emoluments of clerk of the crown for the last two years (exclu- 
sive of salary of dgpttty clfgk, jrent, and allowances Tor purvoes, stationery, and peons) 
lls. 7,645. 

An 

* Including an allowance of 458 rupees per month, paid by Government for olUec-reut, stationery, 
r$nd clerks. 


Fees and Disburse- Clear 
Emoluments, ments. Receipts. 

27,996 ) 

6,993 > 11,777 23,212 
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An Account of the annual Salaries, Fees, and Emoluments received in the Trans. 
lator*s Office* of the Court, viz. John Vaupell, Esq., chief translator, salary. 
Its. 7, 200. Robt. X. Murphy, Esq., Rs. 4,800. Seven native translators, Rs. 6,024. 
Total annual amount, Rs. 18,024. 


An Account of Annual Salary received by Edward Luke, Esq. Attorney for Pau- 
pers in the Court, viz. Rs. 6,000. 


East-India Trade.* 

Number of Ships entered Inwards and cleared Outwards, in Great Britain, from and 
to the East-Indies, in the Year ending 5th January 1829. 

Inwards. Outwards. 

Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 

153 64,436 192 80,537 

Exports from Great Britain to the East-Indies and China, in the same period. 

To the East-Indies 

{including Mauritius). To China. Total. 

Total .£4,348,859 863,494 5,212,353 

Exports by the East-India Company, in the same period. ■ '* 

Merchandize for Sale. Stores. Total. 

Total £636,441 462,369 1,098,810 


Exports from Great Britain to the East- Indies and China, specifying the declared 
Value of the Principal Articles. 

By the East- Free Trade, 



India Company. 

including Privilege. 

Total. 

Copper manufactures.. * 


191,499 

207,783 

British cotton manufactures 


1,646,849 

1,656,754 

Ditto twist and yarn 


382,771 

393,134 

Hardwares and cutlery 


60,451 

78,839 

Iron, bar and bolt 

33,607 

139,544 

173,151 

, cast and wrought 


57,122 

102,791 

Opium 


49,275 

49,275 

Ordnance of brass and iron 


— — 

64,672 

Plate, plated ware, jewellery, 

and 



watches 


50,709 

50,899 

Silk manufactures 



20,058 

20,058 

British woollen manufactures .... 


275,982 

898,757 

Other articles 


1,211,167 

1,516,240 


£1,126.926 

4,085,427 

5,212,353 


Goods, the Produce of the East-Indies and China, Imported into and Re-exported 
from Great Britain, in the same period. 


Merchandize. 

Coffee 

Cotton Wool 

Cotton piece goods, viz . of India 
■ of China 

Indigo .*... 

Pepper 

Saltpetre 


Imported. 
... lbs. 7,364,707 
... , 32,339,282 

pieces 404,676 


Re-exported, 
exclusive of Ireland. 
5,084,916 
• 12,752,153 
996,088 
128,675 
4,442,599 
4,225,889 
69,067 
Silk, 



* Ordered to be printed 2d April 1829. 
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Re-exported 


Merchandise. 

Silk, raw, viz, of India 


Imported. 

1,158,633 

288,916 

exclusive of Ireland. 
2,520 

— manufactures, viz, of India ....... 

,,, IT piprea 

165,398 

28,257 

156,261 

360,570 

92,748 

15,186 

42,546 

117,985 

Sugar, unrefined 


TYsa 


32,678,731 

259,498 


Aggregate values, calculated at the prices at the 



Company’s sales, viz - 




. £6,023,008 

2,727,689 


, £4,296,668 

91,661 

Total 

£11,220,576 

2,819,350 


Value of Imports from the East-Indies (including Mauritius) and China, in the same 

period. 


Total value, according to the prices 
at the Company’s sales 


Oy the East-India 
Company. 

J> .£5,576,905 


Free Trade, 
including Privilege. 

5,643,671 


Total. 

11,220,576 


Amount of Duties received upon Imports from the East- Indies, together with Mauri- 
tius and China, in the same period, viz. 

.£4,321,127, of which £3,448,814 was received for tea. 


Shipping.* 

An Account of the Number of Ships cleared out from the United Kingdom for British 
India from 1813 to 1828, their Tonnage and Number of Men, and distinguishing 
the Ships belonging to or chartered by the East-India Company from those of 
Private Merchants. 


Years. 

Number of Ships cleared out from 
the United Kingdom. 

Ships belonging to or chartered by 
the Company. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Men. 

.1813+ 

iiPX 


. 

29 

28,001 

2,975 

1814 


39,141 

4,342 

36 

34,819 

3,524 

1815 


79,980 

8,610 

26 

29,177 

2,603 

1816 


99,936 

9,412 

26 

26,063 

2,894 

1817 

195 

106,847 

8,543 . 

22 

22,326 

2,305 

1818 

186 

104,692 

8,210 

32 

29,245 

3,048 

1819 

106 . 

66,525 

5,606 

35 

27,419 

2,546 

1820 

109 

69,265 

5,731 

22 

23,473 

2,425 

1821 

96 

68,155 

5,811 . 

25 

29,468 

2,859 

1822 

102 

73,102 

6,267 

25 

24,928 

2,504 

;1823 ............ 

111 

68,468 

5,951 

24 

26,484 

2,699 

.1824 

117 

79,283 

6,973 

25 

27,580 

2,819 

1825 

139 

81,103 

7,095 

32 

33,205 

3,188 

1826 

. 150 

88,700 

7,443 

26 

28,985 

2,675 

1827 . 

194 

. 98,439 

7,929. 

35 

37,699 . 

. 3,708 

*1828 

209 

' A 

109,155 

8,574 

39 

41,388 

- 3,929 


’* Ordered to be printed, 8th May 1829. 

t The record* of this and the prior years were destroyed at the fire of the Custom-house} the returns 
of the Company’s ships were furnished from the East-India House. 
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VARIETIE S. 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION KURD. 

The anniversary meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the Oriental Translation Fund 
took place, at the house of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, on the 30th May; his 
Royal Highness the Du left of Sussex in 
the chair. 

Expressions of regret at not being able 
to attend the meeting were communicated 
from his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Orleans, his Excellency Prince dc Po- 
lignnc, his Grace the Duke of Richmond, 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Cassilis, the 
Right lion. Lord Viscount Mqlville, the 
Right Hon. Lord IJexley, &c. 

Amongst the personages present were 
the Prussian, Swedish, Neapolitan, Ba- 
varian, Hanoverian, and American Am- 
bassadors, Count de Pollon, Marquess of 
Bute, Earls Spencer, Carlisle, and Am- 
herst, Lord Ilolmcsdale, Sirs G. War- 
render, Gore Ouseley, G. T. Staunton, 
C. M. Pole, A. Johnston, Gen. the 
lion. R. Taylor, Cols. Fitzclarence, Tod, 
Doyle, Lushington, Stannus, Blackburne, 
&c. 

The Right lion Sir Gore Ouseley, 
Burt., as chairman of the Oriental Trans- 
lation Committee, proceeded to read the 
report of the committee’s proceedings 
since the last anniversary, of which the 
following is a copious abstract : 

Second Report of the Orientnl Translation 
Committee. 

“ Tiie members of the Oriental Trans- 
lation Committee, in meeting for the se- 
cond time the members of the royal 
family, and the nobility and gentlemen 
who have subscribed funds for the trans- 
lation and printing of interesting oriental 
works, feel bound to express their thanks 
for the support which they have con- 
tinued to receive. 

“ Although the difficulties of a new 
institution are considerable, yet they are 
not now, ns last year, under the neces- 
sity of pleading the infantile state of the 
Oriental Translation Fund, as they con- 
sider the publication of the five works 
already printed, proofs of its adolescence, 
while the progress made in printing se- 
veral others evinces a steady and promis- 
ing growtii towards the vigour and energy 
of manhood. 

“ The committee had the honour, at 
the last anniversary, of announcing to the 
subscribers that they had written to the 
Indian presidencies, proposing the esta- 
blishment of corresponding oriental trans- 
lation committees;. and they have the 
pleasure of informing this meeting, that 
efficient corresponding committees lmw 
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been formed at Calcutta and Madras, and 
that they hope ere long to receive interest- 
ing communications from them. 

“ It is most gratifying to the com- 
mittee to find that the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta, which was the parent of modern 
oriental literature, in the spirit by which 
it has always been actuated, has express- 
ed its approbation of the objects of the 
institution, and promised an annual sub- 
scription towards its support. 

“ At Madras, tbe zealous manner in 
which the Right lion. Stephen Rumbold 
Lushington, the governor, has aided our 
cause, hy the establishment of an aux- 
iliary society, is in the highest degree 
satisfactory; and the appointment of the 
Ven. Archdeacon Robinson to be its pre- 
sident, and Mr. Lushington, jufh Jgo be 
its secretary, may be considered presages 
of great success. 

“ The absence of Sir John Malcolm 
from Bombay has prevented any defini- 
tive arrangement being made there to 
promoted the subscribers* views ; but as 
it is known, from recent accounts, that he 
has returned to that presidency, a com- 
munication from him may be daily ex- 
pected. 

11 The committee cannot, without feel- 
ings of satisfaction, direct the attention 
of the subscribers to the first-fruits of 
their liberality, or pass over in silence the 
value of the works that have been printed 
at their expense. 

“ They arc much gratified in having 
had the good fortune, through the kind- 
ness of the Rev. Professor Lee, to com- 
mence their labours with so curious a 
work as the Travels of Ihn Batuta. That 
translation, although oniy an abridgment 
of the travels of the Mohammedan Marco 
Polo of the fourteenth century, gives an 
accurate idea of the extent and interest 
of the complete work, which unfortunately 
is not to lie found in any library in Eu- 
rope. The committee, however, have 
strong reason to hope that their endea- 
vours to obtain a copy of the unabridged 
original will be crowned with success. 

4 * The Autobiography of the Emperor 
Jaliangueir, presented to the committee 
by Major Price, the indefatigable author 
of the * Memoirs of the principal Events 
in Mohammedan History,* can only be 
compared with the Afcmoirs of the Em- 
peror Baber. The* Committee hope that 
the subscribers "will egtee with them in 
considering this book as not less curious 
than valuable, as it lays open to our view 
not only the daily occupations of Asiatic 
princes, bi$t occasionally even their se- 
cret thoughts and feelings, and enables 
K us 
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us to contrast their actions and opinions 
with those of the princes of Europe at 
its most characteristic epochs. -• 

** The Chinese tragedy which Mr. Davis 
has kindly given to the committee for 
publictMon, is distinguished from the 
‘ Orphan of Chaou,’ and the * Heir in 
Old Age,’ the only two other dramatic 
pieces hitherto translated from Chinese 
into -English, by its dignified simplicity, 
and the entire absence of all degrading 
and revolting images. 

. “ The Travels of Macarius, for which 
the subscribers are indebted to the learn, 
ing of Mr. Belfonr, furnishes many curious 
details relating to the ceremonies of the 
Greek church, and accounts of countries 
that are peculiarly interesting at the pre. 
sent period, through the military opera- 
tions that are being carried on in the 
eastern part of Europe. 

“ The valuable work translated by Dr. 
Dorn not only gives the history of the 
mountain tribes of Afghanistan, whose 
conquests have spread far cast and west 
of that region, but also contains very 
curious traditions connected with Scrip- 
ture history. 

“ Besides the works brought before 
the public by the committee, Col. Briggs, 
one of its members, has published a com- 
plete translation of Ferislita’s History of 
Indio, which had only been partially 
translated by Col. Dow and Capt. Jona- 
than Scott. 

u The establishment of the Oriental 
Translation Fund, by ensuring to trans- 
lators the means of publishing the fruit 
of their labours, which did not before 
exist, has encouraged and given new life 
to oriental studies throughout the world. 

“ The committee feel much pleasure 
In informing the subscribers that Horace 
Hayman Wilson, Esq., the profoundly 
learned secretary to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, has promised to furnish them 
with a portion of one of the Vedas in 
Sanscrit, accompanied by a translation. 
This is an addition to our literature which 
has been long and ardently desired by the 
learned world. 

“ Mr. Walker, of Madras, the able 
translator of the Cural from the Tamul 
language, which has prevented its pub- 
lication by the committee as was intended, 
Iras led us to hope for his valuable as- 
sistance; and Lieut. Rowlandson, the 
secretary to the college of that presi- 
dency, *has offered to translate any stand- 
ard work from the Arabic or Persian. 

. 44 The Itev. E. IJoole, who is about to 
return to Madras, has obligingly offered, 
on his arrival, to send to the committee 
some interesting translations from the 
Tamul ; and the Rev. Mr. Beighton, of 
Prince of. Wales’ Island, lias offered to 
translate from the Malayan any work the 
cohftmttee may select. 


“ The circulation pf the institution’s 
prospectus on the Continent has excited 
great attention to its objects, and offers 
of translations have been* made by several 
distinguished orientalists. Those very 
eminent oriental scholars, Klaproth of 
Paris, Koscgarten of Griefswakl, Char- 
moy of St. Petersburg, Fleischer of Pima, 
and Neumann of Munich, have already 
offered their valuable services ; and more 
offers are exported, as the committee are 
in correspondence with several foreign 
professors celebrated for their, knowledge 
of oriental languages. 

“ Reposing unbounded confidence in 
the talents, application, and acquirements 
of our countrymen, the committee con- 
sider themselves placed, above the neces- 
sity of indulging national jealousy, and 
therefore invite contributions from literary 
bodies and individuals in every quarter of 
the globe ; and are happy in having the 
opportunity of paying homage to the prin- 
cipal literary institutions and oriental 
scholars throughout the world, by for- 
warding to each of them a copy of Iim 
Batata’s Travels. This is intended not 
only to show this institution’s existence, 
but also to draw attention to the ad- 
vantages presented to translators in its 
prospectus. 

“ The subscribers, actuated by the same 
liberal spirit, will be gratified by learning 
that the number of oriental scholars on 
the Continent is rapidly increasing. The 
knowledge Qf the establishment of the 
Oriental Translation Fund has even ex- 
tended beyond the eastern limits of Eu- 
rope, and a native of Persia has under- 
taken to translate the History of the 
Khans of the Crimea under its auspices. 
This circumstance is doubly interesting, 
from being connected with some curious 
facts in his history, and from that gentle- 
man’s having learnt our language, al- 
though he has never been within 2,500 
miles of our shores. Ilis father was for 
many years chief Cadi of Dcrbend ; but 
falling under the displeasure of the Rus- 
sian government in 1822, lie was, with 
many other nobles, banished to Astni- 
chan. The son, Mirza Alexander Kazcm 
Beg, followed his aged parent into exile, 
and being a celebrated Arabic scholar, 
was engaged by the English Missionaries 
there to give lessons in that language, and 
assist in translating the Sacred Scriptures. 
Here a new scene opened to him ; for 
having an inquiring, mind, and being a 
zealous Mussulman, he resolved to exa- 
mine thoroughly the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and if possible, to refute them. 
For this purpose he studied Hebrew, and 
read a great part of the Old Testament, 
carefully comparing it with the Koran. 
These researches, however, produced an 
effect very different from what he had 
anticipated, for in a few months he de- 
clared 
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dared that the faith of the Franks was 
the true faith, and" 1 announced his inten- 
tion of embracing it. Ilis father, hearing 
of his apostocy, was much shocked, and 
threatened to put him to death, in oto- 
dience to the dictates of the Koran. lie 
imprisoned him for several days, and it is 
probable that, had not the police inter- 
fered, he would have carried his threat 
into execution ; but the Mirza was taken 
to the Russian archbishop, and by him 
consigned to the care of tl& English Mis- 
sionaries, by whom he was afterwards bap- 
tized. He remained with them till the end 
of 1825, when he was ordered to go to 
Omsk in Siberia, as professor of oriental 
languages. On his way to that place lie 
was attacked with illness at Casan, where, 
having been introduced to the professors 
at the University, he obtained the Em- 
peror’s permission to remain. 

“ The committee now incidentally no- 
tice a fact which, it is thought, will be 
interesting to the admirers of the early 
Greek historians. Through the residence 
in this country of Mirza Mohammed 
Ibrahim, a Persian gentleman who is at- 
tached to the East-lndia College, the 
earliest accounts Europe received of his 
country, and the dynasty which was over- 
thrown by Alexander, arc, after the lapse 
of twenty-two centuries, likely to be 
given back to its present occupiers in 
their vernacular tongue, as he had con- 
siderably advanced in the translation of 
Herodotus into Persian from an English 
version. His work, when finished, how- 
ever the egotism of the Greeks may 
wound the vanity of the Persians, will be 
a noble and unique present to his so- 
vereign and his country. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Salame, that 
the state of the Arabic type in this country 
required consideration, a sub- committee 
consisting of SirW-Ouselcy, F.C. Bel four, 
Esq., the .Rev. II. D. Leaves, and A. 
Salame, Esq., were appointed to exa- 
mine it, and propose such improvements 
as they might consider necessary. It is 
the present intention of the committee 
that the improved fount shall he nqule in 
imitation of that lately cast by the en- 
lightened Ali Pacha for liis press at Cairo. 

“ It is now the agreeable duty of the 
committee to solicit your attention to an 
account of the works which they have 
produced within sixteen months of their 
appointment. 

“ The subscribers have already received 
Ibn Batutu's Travels; the Autobiography 
of the Emperor Jahangucir, a Chinese 
tragedy, the first part of the Travels of 
Macarius, and the first volume of the 
History of the Afghans : and the com- 
mittee feel great pleasure in stating that 
some progress has been made in printing 
a Chinese romance, translated by Mr. 
Davis; the Adventures of Hatim Tai, 


translated by Mr. Forties ; the History of 
the Maritime Wars of the Turks, by Mr. 
Mitchell; the Geography of Idrisi, by 
the Rev. Mr. Renouard ; and Ibn Khal- 
lican’n Lives of tlie Illustrious, and an 
Arabic System of Algebra, by DftKosen, 
the highly distinguished professor of ori- 
ental languages in the University of Lon- 
don. Portions of these works now lie on 
the table, and they will be forwarded, tp 
the subscribers as the printing of each of 
them is finished. 

“ The very curious Arabic work on 
Algebra, mentioned above, besides pos- 
sessing considerable intrinsic value, great- 
ly illustrates the history of the mathe- 
matics. It has been supposed that the Ita- 
lians received their algebra from the Arabs, 
and that the Arabs received their alge- 
braical knowledge from India, as its ex- 
istence; there at an early period is proved 
in the introduction to Mr. Colcbrookc*s 
translation of a system of algebra from 
the Sanscrit language. The translation 
of tlie Multi damur ji hisab el-jcbr tea' l mo - 
kubekh , i. e. a compendium on calculat- 
ing by reduction and equation, furnishes 
a strong corroboration of the opinion, 
that the Arabian court of Bagdad was 
the medium through which the know- 
ledge of algebra was conveyed from India 
to Europe. In illustration of this re-, 
murk it may be mentioned, that one of < 
the fori nil he given in the above-named 
work for finding the circumference of tho 
circle by means of its diameter, is to mul- 
tiply the latter by JfgjjJI, which is reduci- 
ble to fjjjg, the proportion given in the 
Sanscrit work LiJuvuti. 

“ Besides the works in the press, and 
those offered by Messrs. Beighton, Fleis- 
cher, Iloole, Kosegurten, Rowlandson, 
Walker, Wilson, &c., the following are 
in the course of translation, viz* 


The Travels of Macarius* Part Lk, by Mr. 
Belfour. 

A Sinhalese Masque and System of Demonology, 
by the Rev. John Callaway. 

The History of Koordistan, and the History of 
Mazendcran, by Professor Channoy. 

A Sanscrit System of Metaphysical Philosophy, 
by Mr. Colebrooke. 

The History of the Afghans, Part II, by Dr. 
Dorn. 

Syrian Annals and Chronology, by the Rev. Mr. 
Fcnhall. 

Travels In Turkey, by Herm Von Hammer. 
The History of Turkey, by the Rev. Dr. Hen- 
derson. 


The History of the Crimea, by Mirxa Alex- 
ander Kasem Beg. 

A Persian System of Ethics, by the Rev. Mr. 
Keene. 

The History of Georgia and a Description of 
Tibet, by Monsieur Jules do Klaproth.* + 

A Collation of Syriac Biblical MSS., and a His- 
tory of the Berbers, by the Rev. Professor Lee. 

A History of Armenia, »by Professor Neumann. 
The Apostolical Canons of the Ethioplc Church, 
by Mr. Platt. 

' TheBustan of Sadi, by Mr. Ross. 

““ rM. Satan* ' V. 

by M* Sheas and 

nperor Tamerlahfi, 

by Mfcjor Stewart. ! ‘ 

“ Making a total o? five wbrks printed, 
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six in the press, and twenty-eight in pro- 
gress of translation or promised. 

“ The most pleasing part of the com- 
mittee^ duty still remains to be perform- 
ed : that is, mentioning those gentlemen 
whose exertions, talents, and acquire- 
ments have been employed in promoting 
the objects of the institution as transla- 
tors, and who are considered deserving of 
the rewards giveu by the Subscribers. 

“ It has been considered necessary to 
make some regulations for the distribu- 
tion of those rewards ; but although these 
regulations may be considered general 
principles after being confirmed by this 
meeting, the com mi tee wish, for the pro- 
motion of the institution’s views, to have 
it in their power to suggest to the sub- 
scribers such alterations and exceptions as 
peculiur circumstances may render neces- 
sary. 

t “ It is proposed that when rewards are 
given it shall be for complete works, or 
for. single volumes, or paits of about two 
hundred pages if they consist of more 
than one volume. The medals, although 
they maybe voted at the animal meeting, 
are not to be delivered to the gentlemen 
to whom they arc voted until the above 
portion of the works for which they are 
given is in the subscribers* hands; but the 
pecuniary rewards, after being voted at 
the anniversary meeting, shall be paid to 
translators at the committee’s discretion. 

“ Although all the works that are pub- 
lished or in progress merit tokens of the 
subscribers* approbation, yet some trans- 
lations having been sent by well-known 
veterans in oriental literature, rather to 
assist in establishing the fame of an in- 
fant institution than with the view of 
raising their reputation, which nothing 
that this institution can bestow could in- 
crease, has rendered a public homage to 
their talents unnecessary. Another con- 
tributor (the Rev. Professor Lee), highly 
distinguished by his oriental acquirements, 
has declined taking from the institution 
those funds which are devoted to objects 
in which he takes so great an interest, 
and which his labours so materially pro- 
mote. Some of the translations, also, 
arc so small, although it is hoped that 
they are the precursors of larger works, 
that it would be incompatible with the 
institution’s means to compensate them 
in a manner that would be worthy of the 
translator’s acceptance. The committee 
have drawn no invidious distinctions, and 
they trust that the publication of the 
works of translators will sufficiently prove 
the high estimation in which they arc 
held. 7 

“ While these circumstances have ren- 
dered the presentation of the institution’s 
rewards unnecessary in several instances, 
the committee have great satisfaction 
in recommending the presentation of two 


rewards, of fifty pounds each in money, 
and two medals, to four of the gentle- 
men who have furnished translations. Mr. 
Bclfour, the translator of the Travels of 
Macarius, and Mr. Mitchell, the trans- 
lator of the History of the Maritime 
Wars of the Turks, are recommended 
for the first ; and Drs. Dorn and liosen, 
for the second kind of reward: and as 
Dr. liosen is going out of England, al- 
though only for a short time, it is pro- 
posed that thifeinark of your approbation 
should be now placed in his permanent 
possession, although the Arabic algebra 
is not yet through the press. 

“ The committee, in concluding the 
report of their proceedings during the 
past year, return their cordial thanks to 
the subscribers for the confidence that 
they have placed in them, and which, 
they trust, has not been unworthily used ; 
and express their hope and belief, that at 
the next anniversary they will have the 
pleasure of reporting having made still 
greater progress in the attainment of the 
objects for which the institution was esta- 
blished, than they have made during the 
year that is past. 

“ The committee cannot close their 
report without fearlessly predicting, that 
should they be aided by a continuance of 
your patronage and support, they will be 
able to raise this institution to a level 
with the most powerful literary societies 
in Europe.” 

The auditor then presented an account 
of the receipts and expenditure of the 
Oriental Translation Fund for the past 
year, whence it appeared that there was 
a balance in hand of X 1,218. 

It was moved by the Marquess of Bute, 
seconded by Lord Selsey, and resolved 
unanimously, that the report and account 
be approved and printed. 

The amended body of regulations for 
the committee having been read. 

It was moved by Earl Amherst, se- 
conded by Admiral Sir C. M. Pole, 
Bart., G.C.I1, and resolved unanimous- 
ly, that the amended regulations for the 
oriental translation committee be adopted. 

His Itoyal Highness then presented 
two of the institution- medals to Pro- 
fessors Dorn and Itoscn (to the former 
for his translation of the history of the 
Afghans from the Persian ; to the latter, 
for his translation of the earliest system 
of Arabian Algebra known *), accom- 
panied by appropriate addresses to those 
gentlemen. 

II is Royal Highness liuving left the 
chair, it was moved by the Earl of Car- 
lisle, seconded by Eari Spencer, and re- 
solved unanimously, that the warmest 

thanks 

* Dr. Dorn’s work Is printed and circulated i 
Professor Rosen’s is in the press. 
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tlmnks of this meeting be given to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, for 
his able and condescending conduct in 
the cl i air. 

His Royal Highness briefly returned 
tlmnks, and the meeting adjourned. 

The table wus covered with subscribers' 
copies of the committee's publications. 
Those intended for the different sove- 
reigns of Europe have the borders splen- 
didly ornamented with bluer and gold. 

The medals, which are of gold, and 
worth twenty guineas each, have, on the 
obverse, Britannia seated, receiving the 
literary productions of the principal na- 
tions of the Eust, personified by a Chi- 
nese, a Hindoo, uml a Mulioimncdan, 
through the intervention of an English 
master of arts; a Chinese pagoda, an 
Egyptian pyramid, the Sphinx, &c. fill up 
the background. The motto is Kx oricn- 
ta lux. On the reverse, arc inscribed 
the name and titles of the person to 
whom the medal is awarded, ami the 
name of the work, for the translation of 
which it is voted to him. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OL' CALCUTTA. 

At a meeting of the Physical Com- 
mittee of this Society, held on the 4th 
February, the President, Sir Ethv. Ryan, 
in the chair ; 

Mr. Cahler presented (for Mr. R. 
Rose) a collection of geological speci- 
mens, made during a survey of the roads 
from Midnapoor to Sumbliulpnor, and 
from thence to Cuttack and Bulasore. 
The collection comprises a complete series 
of specimens of the rocks met with dur- 
ing the route, and is accompanied by a 
catalogue descriptive of their localities. 

The Committee having now in their 
possession an extensive collection of geo- 
logical specimens from different parts of 
India, it was proposed by Sir Edw. Ryan, 
seconded by Mr. Colder, and unanimously 
agreed to, that a selection of the dupli- 
cates of the different specimens should he 
made and forwarded (with a catalogue of 
the same) to the Geological Society of 
London. 

An addition to Dr. Govan's collection 
of specimens was presented by Mr. Calder. 

A short account of the native process 
of making iron at Amdeeali, near Midna- 
pore, by Mr. R. Rose, was presented and 
read. 

A paper, by Dr. Govan, on the geology 
and mineralogy of the tract between Sim- 
luhand Taklio (being the third communi- 
cation by the same gentleman on the na- 
tural history of the hill provinces) was 
read. 

After a few general remarks respecting 
the difficulties that beset the geologist in 
these mountainous and rugged tracts. Dr. 
Govan observes, that tho space of couu- 
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try within the Sutlej, from elevations of 
9,000 or 10,000 to nearly 16,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, which he has 
at different times visited, vast tracts of 
surface are occupied by mod ideations of 
one or two unvarying rocks, chiefly gneiss 
and mica slate, or more partially, granite, 
with but few subordinate mineral beds. 

Sometimes irruptions of torrents, and 
inundations of rivers and streams, which 
otherwise carry devastation before them, 
are so far useful to the geologist, that they 
lay bare mineral beds and veins. Beds of 
gypsum have in this way been disclosed, 
affording an article of barter with the in- 
habitants of the plains. 

The first extensive calcareous deposit 
succeeds to the grauwuckc rocks (advert- 
ed to in a former paper of Dr. Govan’s), 
in the tract of the Koothar Nuddee, a 
river of tho third order of magnitude ori- 
ginating in heights, upwards of 6,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, in the N.W. 
slope towards the Sutlej. The length of 
this river's course is from 10 to 45 miles. 
“ The elevation of its bed, at Siibnthoo, 
is nearly 1,200 feet below that, or .'1,000 
feet above sea level ; that of the Sutlej 
bed, at its confluence, between 15 and 100 
feet above the sea, calculating from baro- 
metrical levels, in which 4,200 feet is 
considered ns the cl ration of Siibnthoo, 
and 1,0.30 that of Saharnnporc ; and from 
the mean height of the barometrical co-‘ 
luinn at those places respectively, or in 
case of Subathoo from comparison of in- 
dividual observations, some cotempora- 
neous, others compared with the same 
hour of a different day, when no remarka- 
ble fluctuations were occurring. Beds of 
calcareous tufa, involving moss leaves and 
other matters, usually styled incrusta- 
tions, occurring at different parts of its 
course, shew the quantity of calcareous 
matter dissolved by its waters from the 
rocks in which it originates or over which 
it passes.” 

Not far from Subathoo, Dr. Govan re- 
marks, that what appears to he the funda- 
mental rock of the district is laid bare 
by the Koothar Nuddee, viz. a clay slate 
in vci tical strata, with occasionally a slight 
dip to the westward, and the strata hav- 
ing a direction little deviating from the 
cardinal points of north and south. Near 
Deeon, at the confluence of one of the 
principal feeders of the Koothar, where 
their common bed is excavated upwards 
of 1,400 feet below the level of Subathoo', 
and tlie clay slate stratification is’ strik- 
ingly displayed; the bed of the joining 
liver, from 30 to 40 feet in breadth, run- 
ning between precipices that are mural to 
some hundred feet in elevation, in which, 
upon either side, the disjoined ends of 
similar strata may be traced in direction 
pretty nearly the same as that Observable 
in the bed of the Kodthar. 
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One of the most striking facts respect- 
ing the river basin of the Koothar, is the 
existence of alluvial flats of different ele- 
vations on its banks and between several 
of its borders, stretching, as for instance 
at Kooncear, into a mountain plain of 
considerable extent. 

“ The ascents to this plain are through 
winding water-courses of gentle slope, 
the natural drains by which the water left 
and now leaves the higher flat ; having, 
on either side, alluvial precipitous eleva- 
tions, often mural, affording shelter to 
numerous flocks of the wild blue pigeon. 1 ' 

A greyish or light yellow calcareous 
day, with different proportions of sand, 
seems to form the principal constituent 
of these lofty alluvial precipices, some- 
times from 50 to upwards of 200 feet, in 
elevation from the bed of the stream. 
“ '1’he calcareous matter they contain 
seems, in some places, to have drawn to- 
gether and concreted into a tufa, consist- 
ing of hard, irregular, flattened masses, 
often honeycombed or perforated. These, 
with softer masses of marie, in which no 
organic remains were noticed, but which 
was often highly charged with corbona- 
ccous matter, strewed the bed of the 
streams beyond the elevations of the 
rocky part of their bed, followed in the 
clay slate, and filled with a great variety 
of debris." 

By barometrical observation the eleva- 
tion of Kooneear is from 900 to 1,040 
feet below the level of Subathoo. The 
few rocky elevations emerging from the 
Kooneear flat appear to be limestone, of 
the same formation as that noticed neur 
Deeon. 

4i While the alluvial precipices of Koo- 
neear appear to rest immediately upon 
the clay slate, those of the main stream 
of the Koothar rise, in some places, up- 
wards of 250 feet upon beds of rolled 
stones, among which many vast rounded 
masses or boulders of the grauwacke may 
be noticed, which forms the summits of 
several eminences rising to 4,670 to 4,!X)0 
feet above the level of the sea. The hill 
of Sopagurchee, on the left bank, up- 
wards of 5,000 feet elevation, shews mi- 
caceous grauwacke slate. On its summit, 
vast masses of the grauwacke becoming 
fine grained, and seemingly passing into 
quartz rock of a reddish, or ash grey hue, 
are seen.*’ 

In one of the stockaded hills near Su- 
bathoo, on the right bank, the grauwacke 
shews a tendency to the amygdaloidal 
structure. 

‘ In one of the river beds already men- 
tioned, a single rolled mass of green- 
stone was found, the only specimen of 
the kind Dr. Govan had ever seen in 
these districts. Vast masses are also 
found in the slope of the river banks of a 
crumblimg slate clay of a' dark red co- 
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Jour, highly charged with oxide of iron ; 
and gypsnm (of which specimens were 
forwarded) is embedded. The clay slate 
also in some places contains beds of light 
blueish limestone, crossed in all directions 
by veins of calcareous spar. 

At the elevation of about 4,200 feet, at 
the upper surface of a limestone bed, 
resting on the clay slate, the first mineral 
bed occurs in which Dr. Govan noticed 
organic remains in any great quantity. 

“ Although the whole mass of this 
limes tone in many places seems to con- 
sist of a congeries of shells, or of casts 
from them, on which the shelly matter 
cannot be seen, yet it is only after much 
searching that any specimen containing 
their remains sufficiently perfect to admit 
of their being referred with accuracy to- 
genera, can be found.** 

The principal organic remains which 
Dr. Govan had hitherto examined were 
from elevations of upwards of 1,500 feet, 
in localities situated between the feeder.* 
of the Sutlej, on its left bank, and on th& 
north-east face of the snowy summits,, 
behind which that river emerges, lying on 
the surface of a decomposing bed of slaty 
clay. The ammonite, or nautilus, seems 
to be the most distinguished, as well a» 
some very perfect species of cardium, &tr. 

Until more perfect specimens offer, it 
might be premature to attempt deciding 
to what genera the shells contained in the 
limestone belong; but it may be observed 
that they are principally bivalves. There 
was no appearance of exuvi;e of verte- 
bral animals. 

From the level of the bed of the Koo- 
thar, at Deeonthul, to the summit of 
Taklio, varieties of compact and schis- 
tose porphyritic and conglomerate rock 
occur, the limits of which have not as yet 
been determined. The summit of Takho 
itself is composed of mica slate, contain- 
ing garnets, and dipping in un easterly 
direction, associated with grey quartz 
rock, and having many imbedded masse.* 
of snow-white and vitreous quartz. One 
of the streams in its vicinity abounds with 
magnetic iron ore, the metal produced 
from which is considered of excellent 
quality. 

The ore from which iron is manufac- 
tured at Amdeeah, on the Sumbliulpoor 
road, is procured from a range of hills 
about two miles to the north of that vil- 
lage. The process of smelting, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Hose, is tbc common, 
rude, and simple one, that generally pre- 
vails throughout the country, and which, 
in case some of our readers should not 
happen to be familiar with it, may be 
briefly mentioned. 

The workmen pound the ore into 
powder, and having made an oven of 
clay, round and open at bottom, and 
narrowed at top, with a hollow cylinder of 

clay 
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clay in the centre/ abbve the fire-place* 
they fill the cylindrical clay chimney with 
charcoal, and having fire underneath, they 
throw the powdered ore in small quan- 
tities on the charcoal in the chimney, and 
the melted contents fall into the oven, 
the mouth of which is closed up with 
clay to prevent any air getting in, except 
what is afforded by a pair of rudely-con- 
structed bellows, the quantity of wind 
afforded by which is remarkable. 

The specimens of rock forwarded by 
Mr. Hose, as well as the minute cata- 
logue accompanying them, evince no or- 
dinary zeal and industry in the cause of 
physical science on the part of that gen- 
tleman. The former are taken from every 
kind of locality in his route, as open fields, 
ranges of hills, boulders, individual rocks, 
and rocky masses, &c. ; but chiefly from 
torrent-beds and nullahs, cither feeders 
of, or branches from, the Mahan uddee, 
and from the bed or along the banks of 
the Mahanuddee itself, at different points 
along its course, from the town of Sum- 
hhulpoor to the estuary of the river at 
Cuttack. 

At Sumbhulpoor, the Mahanuddee, 
from bank to bank, is more than a mile in 
breadth, and has a very rocky channel, 
some of the rocky masses and fragments 
being very large. The main stream runs 
rapidly in a south-easterly direction, and 
in the month of March is about 300 feet 
wide, and the average depth of some four 
feet. In the rains, however, the river 
rises to such a height that the rocks in its 
channel disappeur. 

Mr. Rose has forwarded several speci- 
mens taken from the channel at the con- 
fluence of the river Eeb and the Maha- 
nuddee, about eleven miles north-west of 
Sumbhulpoor. Diamonds are frequently 
found in the sands of the Iicb, and there 
is a particular class of natives, cnllcd 
J harms, who search for them on account 
of the rajah. Diamonds arc also found 
in the bed of the Mahanuddee ; but never 
below Sonepoor, about sixty miles from 
Sumbhulpoor . — Cal Gov. Gaz. 

AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIKTY OF CALCUTTA. 

The Society held an extraordinary 
meeting, in the Asiatic Society’s Hall, 
on the 14th January, for the pupose of 
receiving the report from the Garden 
Committee, agreeably to the resolution of 
3d December last ;* Mr. Leycester, pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

The president read a paper, partly on 
the state of the funds of the Society, and 
partly on the state of the garden. 

Mr. Robinson begged to be informed 
whether the Society was to consider the 
paper now read as the report which the 
Garden Committee had been requested 
* See voL xxvll. p. 694. 
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to submit to this special meeting, or 
merely as an essay for which the Society 
was indebted to the president himself; 
because if it were a paper offered by the 
president individually, he (Mr. R.) would 
consider himself precluded from making 
any remarks -upon it, however much it 
was obnoxious to animadversion. 

Mr. Leycester said that the paper was 
entirely from himself ; and Mr. Robinson 
thereupon stated that his object in mak- 
ing the motion at the previous meeting 
hod not been obtained, and that this spe- 
cial and extraordinary meeting had taken 
place in vain ; he therefore moved that a 
committee be appointed to take the pre- 
sent state of the Society into considera- 
tion, and to report upon its finances and 
laws. This was seconded by Mr. Calder, 
and carried, when the following gentle- 
men were named as the members of the 
committee : 

Mr. Bruce, Capt. Jenkins, and Mr. 
Hurry, secretary. 

The paper read by Mr. Leycester hav- 
ing included some letters, to his address, 
from Mr. Mitchell, head-gardener, which 
were considered improper; it was pro- 
posed and agreed to, that the committee 
now named should particularly investi- 
gate Mr. Mitchell’s conduct in regard to 
these letters. 

The secretary read a letter from Mr. 
Moore resigning the Society ; and from 
Mr. Chester resigning his situation as 
member of the Garden -Committee, on the 
ground that he had been chosen by the 
president without the sanction of the So- 
ciety. 

Mr. Robinson proposed that the meet- 
ing should come to a resolution of ascer- 
taining whether the Asiatic Society would 
receive the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society as a branch of it, in the same 
manner as the Physical Committee of that 
Society is now constituted, and this with 
the view of introducing more regularity, 
energy, and unanimity into its proceed- 
ings. The proposal, after some discus- 
sion, whs agreed to be postponed ; and 
the committee of finance, now appointed, 
was requested to take this matter into its 
consideration, and report its opinion to 
the Society on the expediency and prac- 
ticability of the measure. 

Dr. Strong submitted six coffee plants 
reared in the shade and six reared in the 
sun, with the view of showing, contrary 
to the received opinion, that the plants 
which hod always been exposed to the 
sun’s rays, were both better wooded and 
had finer roots than the others. 

The meeting adjourned sine die.— Ben, 
Ckron , „ h 

SYMBOL OF THE TRINITY. 

“ The mention of tlie name of Sir 
Isaac Newton, one of the greatest ma- 
thematicians 
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thematicians (if not the greatest) that 
existed, has brought to my recollection 
a mathematical argument which I some 
time ago heard a divine adduce in support 
of the Trinity, and which I feel inclined 
to consider here, though I am afraid some 
of my readers may censure me for re- 
peating an argument of this kind. It is 
as follows :—That as three lines compose 
one triangle, so three persons compose 
one Deity. It is astonishing that a mind 
so conversant with mathematical truth as 
was that of Sir Isaac Newton, did not 
discover this argument in favour of the 
possible existence of a Trinity, brought 
to light by Trinitarians, considering that 
it must have lain so much in his way. 
If it did occur to him, its force may 
possibly have given way to some such 
considerations' as the following: — This 
analogy between the Godhead and a tri- 
angle, in the first instance, denies to God, 
equally with a line, real existence ; for 
extension of all kinds, abstracted from 
position or relative situation, exists only 
in idea. Second!), it destroys the unity 
which they attempt to establish between 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; for the 
three sides of a triangle are conceived of 
as separate existences. Thirdly, It denies 
to each of the three persons of God, the 
epithet * God,* inasmuch as each side 
cannot he designated a triangle ; though 
the Father of the universe is invariably 
called God in the strict sense of the 
term. Fourthly, It will afford to that sect 
among Hindoos, who suppose God to con- 
sist of four persons or ^ 2£TsSI<P , 

an opportunity of using the same mode 
of arguing, to shew the reasonable- 
ness of their sentiments, by comparing 
the compound Deity with the lour sides 
of a quadrilateral figure. Fifthly, This 
manner of arguing may he esteemed bet- 
ter adapted to support the polytheism 
of the majority of Hindoos, who believe 
in numerous persons under one God- 
head ; for instead of comparing the God- 
head with a triangle, a figure containing 
the fewest sides, and thereby proving the 
three persons of the Godhead, they might 
compare God with a polygon, more suita- 
ble to the dignified rank of the Deity, 
and thus establish the consistency witli 
reason of the belief that the Godhead 
may be composed of numerous persons. 
Sixthly, This mode of illustratioirwould, 
in fact, equally suit the atheist as the 
polytheist. For as the Trinity is repre- 
sented by the three sides of a triangle, so 
the eternal revolution of a nature without 
any divine person fouy be compared to 
the circle, which is considered as having 
no sides nor angles; or, seventhly, as 
some great mathematicians consider the 
circle as a polygon, having ’an infinite 


number of sides, the illustration of tlie 
Trinitarian doctrine, by the form of the 
triangle will by analogy justify those 
sects, who maintain the existence of on 
infinite number of persons in (he God- 
head, in referring for illustration of their 
opinions to the circular, or rather perhaps 
to the globular figure, in which is to be 
found an infinity of circles, formed each 
of an infinite number of sides.** — Ham - 
mohun-Roy. 


FRENCH SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION TO THE 
MORF.A. 

Some letters from M. Bory de Saint 
Vincent were read at the Academy of 
Sciences, Paris, dated in March and April, 
respecting the progress of this eminent 
scholar in the Morea, which seems likely 
to he attended with satisfactory results, 
though he states that .the country has 
been ravaged by disease beyond descrip- 
tion. Ilis archaeological researches have 
discovered relics of the ancient town of 
Fylos of Mcssenia, the capital of Nes- 
tor, which he says was certainly on 
the site of Old Navarin. “ I cannot 
conceive,** he adds, “ why 3VI. Poque- 
ville should have gone in search of the 
ruins at the little hamlet of Pylu ; the 
conformity of the name being a very in- 
sufficient evidence. Old Navarin has the 
wrecks of its ruins and wall still visible : 
these were doubtless erected by the 
French crusaders, who invaded the Pelo- 
ponnesus, during the confusion of the 
Latin empire ; but the materials they used 
were from buildings evidently Hellenic. 
There still remains the grotto where the 
ancient GIriiciis concealed his Hocks. I 
have taken so accurate a topographical 
sketch of the place, that there is not a 
stone which I have not remaikcd; and 
I have entirely discovered many things 
which have hitherto entirely escaped prior 
travellers.** M. de Saint Vincent pro- 
ceeds from Messcnia to Argos, passing 
Coron, Nissi, Calnmata, Leondari, Tri- 
polizza and Slvmpholc ; he will then re- 
turn to Sparta, where he expects to nr* 
rive in August. 


FEAT OF ARCHERY AT TIIE COURT OF 
JEIIANGUEIR. 

“ Another of the ameers of my court 
distinguished for courage and skill was 
Banker Noodjum Thauni, who had not 
in the world his equal in the use of the 
bow. As an instance of the surprising 
perfection to which he hud curried his 
practice, it will be sufficient to relate* 
that one evening in my presence they 
placed before him a transparent glass 
bottle or vessel of some kind or other, 
a torch or flambeau being held at some 
distance behind the vessel; they then 
made of wax something in the shape of a 
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fly, which they fixed to the side of the 
bottle, which was of the most delicate 
fabric : on the top of this piece of wax 
they set a grain of rice and a peppercorn. 
His first arrow struck tiie peppercorn, 
his second carried off the grain of rice, 
and the third struck the diminutive wax 
figure, without in the slightest degree 
touching or injuring the glass vessel, 
which was, as I have before observed, of 
the very lightest and most delicate mate- 
rial. This was a degree of skill in the 
bowman's art amazing beyond all amaze- 
ment : and it might be safely alleged that 
such an instance of perfection in the craft 
has never been exhibited in any age or 
nation "—Autobiography of Jeliangueir. 

SULTAN MAHMOOD. 

“ I had read in some traveller, that the 
Grand Seignor’s complexion was deadly 
pale, and that thfe expression of his counte- 
nance partook of the doomed melancholy 
that used generally to mark that of his 
cousin and predecessor, the unfortunate Se- 
lim. The complexion I saw was as far from 
pallid as it well could be — it was exces- 
sively sun-burnt, a manly brown ; but I 
was informed of the correctness of the 
traveller’s statement, and that he had got 
rid of the sickly hue of the seraglio only 
lately, or since his passion for the military 
life and the field had developed itself. 
Manly exercise, and a constant exposure 
to sun and wind, could not plant roses 
on a check of forty ; but they had given 
what suited a soldier and reforming sultan 
better. Instead of melancholy, and the 
air of a doomed man, I remarked an ex- 
pression of firmness and self-confidence, 
and of haughtiness not ltnmixcd with a 
degree of ferocity. His lofty and orientally 
arched eyebrows, bis large coal-black eyes 
(which are habitually however rather heavy 
than otherwise), his thick black heard and 
mustachiocs, which completely veil the 
expression of the lower features, the lordly 
carriage of his head, are all calculated to 
strike, and coincide perfectly with ‘our 
picturesque idea of an eastern despot. 
There was perhaps more than one Turk 
in his suite who had the same traits in 
greater perfection, and whom a stranger 
might have fancied to be the sultan ; but 
there is a decided character in Mahmood’s 
person that no incognito disguise can con- 
ceal from those who have once seen him. 
This I have been told by Turks, Greeks, 
and Armenians, who have often recog- 
nized him with fear and trembling when 
he has been wandering with only one at- 
tendant (meanly travestied like himself) 
through the obscure quarters of Con- 
stantinople— an amusement, or an occu- 
pation, that up to the last winter he was 
accustomed frequently to give himself. 
His Jstature is not tall ; but a fine breadth 
of shoulders, an open chest, and well set 
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arms, denote robustness and great bodily 
strength. Indeed, up to his late exclu- 
sive devotion to the arts of war, to drill- 
ing and manoeuvring, his great pride used 
to be, to pull the 4 longest bow ' of any 
man in his dominions ; the numerous little 
stone columns stuck up in the hollow 
of the Utmeidan at extraordinary dis- 
tances, to mark the flight of tiie imperial 
arrow, still attest the strength of his arm. 
The lower part of his frame is not so 
good ; like nearly all the great Turks I 
have seen, there is a defect and ungrace- 
fulness in his legs, derived from the 
Turkish mode of continually sitting with 
those members crossed under the body, — 
a mode that must check the circulation of 
the blood, and tend to distortion, be- 
sides, the youthful life of Mahmood was 
passed in the inactive imprisonment of the 
seraglio, in the most sedentary manner, 
among time-worn women and slaves, shut 
up from all manly exercise. The Turkish 
gentlemen, ns well as ladies, arc proud 
of a fine smooth hand ; but hitherto they 
are obstinate enemies to those adventitious 
coverings and preservers considered by us 
indispensable to both sexes. Gloves no 
Turk has yet worn ; and the Sultan’s 
hands were bare, like those of all the rest 
— a trifle, but a trifle a European could 
scarcely help remarking, when he saw 
him in his almost European military dress. 
Another insignificant variation from our 
personal equipment was his hoots : they 
were not of leather, but of black velvet, 
every time I saw him in his military cos- 
tume ; the form, however, was European, 
and they were woifi under the trousers, 
like our Wellingtons. 

“ Mahmood appears to the best ad- 
vantage on horseback. Except on going 
to the mosque on Fridays, or in any other 
grand ceremonies prescribed by religion, 
when every thing is strictly oriental, lie 
rides on a Frank military saddle, and in 
our style. In this recent study he has 
certainly made great progress : his scat is 
good ; he sits firm and erect, and might 
really pass muster among a regiment of 
our fine horse-guards, and that with credit. 
The difference to this from the Turkish 
style of equitation is so immense, as to 
offer no trifling difficulty to one ac- 
customed to the latter, with huge saddles 
like cradles, and short and almost im- 
moveable stirrups that tuck up the knees 
in close contact with the groin. Indeed, 
so considerable is this difficulty, that but 
few of the regular imperial guard could 
yet keep a steady seat with their long 
stirrups, which they were often heard to 
curse as an invention jafctHe devil to break 
men’s necks. Mahmood was indisputa- 
bly the best horseman A la Europeennc in 
his army ; and this acquirement, together 
with another proficiency he was fast ar- 
riving nt, viz, that of commanding and 
L maneenvring 
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manoeuvring a squadron of horse, formed 
then his pride and his glory.*’ — Constan- 
tinople in 1828 . 

THE FALLS OF GERSUPPAH. 

The following description of the lulls 
of Gersuppah, in North Canura, appears 
in a letter, published in a Madras paper ; 
they are represented to be the grandest 
in the world. 

“ The falls are situated at the distance 
of a mile to the west of a small village 
called Kodakainy, which forms the boun- 
dary of the Bilghy Talook, in North Ca- 
nara, and lies contiguous to the Sagara 
district of Mysore, receiving a continual 
. supply of water from twelve streams, 
which conjoin, as the name implies, at 
Baringee, in Mysore ; five of these pur- 
sue their course from Uamachcndapoorah; 
four from Futty Pettah, or the Town of 
Victory, so named by Hyder; and the 
remaining three at Koodolce; and after 
being precipitated down the cataract, and 
then gently winding the current through a 
rugged way, which it has forced through 
the base of the mountains at the verge of 
their declivity, widens at Gersuppah, and 
forms a beautiful river, called Sarawati, 
navigable for sixteen miles for boats to 
the town of Ilonore, where it falls into 
the sea. 

“ Like most other places to which the 
natives have given names from something 
remarkable in tlieir soil or site, this was 
called Gersuppah , because the ground, 
before the buildings had been erected, was 
covered with cashewnut trees ; Ger sig- 
nifying, in Canaresc, "the tree of this de- 
scription, and Sooppoo, a leaf. 

“ It was asserted by the bramin who 
accompanied me, in their usual exag- 
gerated style, that the old city here con- 
tained, in its flourishing state, a lakh of 
houses, and I have no doubt, from the 
extent of the ruins, that its population 
may have been above half that number. 
Out of seventy-four temples called Busty , 
there remains but one, well constructed 
of granite, covered with a stone roof, 
where the Cliatour Mookec , or four-fronted 
idol of the Jain caste (the then inhabi- 
tants) sits, surviving the homage of its 
long silent worshippers, a prey to the 
moles and to the bats. 

u On leaving Gersuppah, we com- 
menced the arduous undertaking of as- 
cending the Ghauts. The pass here is 
neither so steep, rugged, narrow, or so 
much intersected with conical loose rock, 
as those in other directions through the 
same range ; but is much longer, being 
fully twelve miles in continued undula- 
tions, so that the line of road (and it is 
surprising how it could have been first 
traced ou(^ is disheartening, as well as 
unsatisfactory; for imagining thaf con- 
siderafcie^gojpress has been made, descent 


and rise alternately succeed ore the long 
wislied-for summit be gained, which oc- 
cupies, at the least, six hours to accom- 
plish. 

“ The morning having proved fair, 
seemed, independently of the solemnity 
of the day (Sunday), to fill our hearts 
with cheerfulness at the thoughts of mak- 
ing towards the scene from which we ex- 
pected our curiosity to be so soon amply 
repaid for the distance we had come. 
The solemn silence that pervaded the 
thicket in our approach to it threw a 
lambent gloom on the mind ; the noise, 
however, of the waterfall, bursting sud- 
denly on the ear, soon enlivened our an- 
ticipations ; but here again a momentary 
disappointment supersedes these eager ex- 
pectations, for, standing on the bed of the 
rocks, not thirty feet distant, the eye can 
discover nothing to awaken amazement : 
a few steps, however, nearer, the stranger 
is so overwhelmed with the immensity of 
the dread abyss, that he requires some 
seconds to collect himself before he gets 
sufficient courage to make the attempt to 
examine the awfully grand view that pre- 
sents itself beneath him — he feels as if he 
were looking into the brink of eternity ! 
nor is the situation in which he is com- 
pelled to be seated to enjoy the sight less 
strikingly perilous; he has also to lie 
down horizontally and look perpendi- 
cularly over a projecting rock at the 
very edge of the immense basin, into a 
descent that the eye can scarcely fathom 
from its profundity, and beholds a dread- 
ful chasm hollowed out by the weight of 
the clashing torrents, which cause to as- 
cend from the white spray that they form 
below, volumes of vapour which, rising 
into the atmosphere, mingle with the 
clouds above the highest mountains in the 
neighbourhood, and bouyant upwards 
borne, would rather seem to be the smoke 
of ^Etna’s fiery bowl, than the subtle ex- 
tricated particles from the whirlpool of 
an equally dangerous element. The spec- 
tator secs the heavenly bow with all its 
prismatic colouring and splendour, re- 
flected downwards through the salient 
aqueous globules athwart the surface of 
the unfathomed gulph, in the perfectness 
of the miHulane semi-arch. 

“ I should imagine the circumference 
of the crater, which is shaped like a horse- 
shoe, to be about a quarter of a mile. In 
front of its open end, a descending forest 
majestically slopes down from the moun- 
tains, making the effect of the whole truly 
sublime ; and some fields at the top, to 
the left, give a singular and pleasing com- 
bination to the aspect. Five separate 
bodies of water are hurled down this 
stupendous pool, the largest, at the N. 
E. angle, tumbles perpendicularly with 
its foaming current from the edge of the 
river, already described, clear to this bot- 
tom, 
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tom, in two distinct columns. At the product, 965^, or about 1,030 English 
next curve, und facing the position where feet, as far as I think it possible to ascer- 
we had a bird’s-eye view of the whole, tain it with any degree of accuracy, 
another large mass is seen to be pro- “ 'Flic falls of Niagara, of the Mont- 
pclled headlong ; then aslant the hollow niorcncy, the Missouri, und Tuccoa, are 
channel it has formed, and gradually en- remarkable for the vast expanse of the 
larging its surface in its descent, is buried falling sheets that are precipitated down 
in the boiling depth in union with the them; but their height, in proportion, is 
other. A more gentle rill, passing im- very insignificant, with the exception of 
mediately over the second fall, makes a the first : neither do the celebrated falls 
striking variety to the rush of its noisy of Gocauk, in Bcejapoor, or that of Cour- 
ucighbours. The fourth cascade is more tallum, in the district of Madura, exceed 
distinctly observed, without the same ex- 200 feet in their descent ; from which 
ertion, in its southern direction, skirting comparison it may be seen that those of 
the rocky steep of this enormous basin, Gcrsuppuh arc not unworthy of being 
and being expanded by the obstruction it recorded among the * wonders of the 
meets from some projecting irregularities world;* and the same remark, which has 
of stone. Hundreds of pigeons, about been made by a writer in his account of 
the size of butterflies, were sporting over those of Niagara, fitly applies to the sub- 
tile spray. We had to move round to a ject of my narrative, and shall be added 
rising mound at the south-west corner, by way of conclusion.—* To attempt an 
where the precipitated floods flow off, to adequate description would be a fruitless 
be enabled to have a full view of the fifth task. Their wondcrous reality puts to 
fall, whose rolling foam, like soap-suds, flight the most sublime ideas of antici- 
edging from the summit to the tenniuu- pating fancy, and overpowers the soul of 
lion of a solid mass of latcrite, of several an intelligent spectator with such enthu- 
hundred feet in altitude, flashes through siastic feelings as can never be rightly con- 
srattcrcd fragments that lie rounded at its ceived unless by those who have, in some 
agitated base, and seek their repose in the occasion, contemplated a similar scene.' *' 

general outlet. On the right rise the stu- 

pendous bulwarks of the western Ghauts, fossil remains in the caverns of hire. 
peering in the pride of their primeval mag- i„ our last vol. (p. 59 «) we inserted 
nificence. Several attempts were made a n account of some remarkable antedi- 
to ascertain the depth of this wonderful luvian remains at Bire (not Bize, as 
reservoir: one by letting out strong twine, erroneously printed), which were sup- 
to which a weight was suspended, but posed to include fossil human bones. It 
this plan did not succeed after 300 or 4-00 now appears, from a memoir laid before 
feet ; so another experiment was resorted the Academy of Sciences at Paris, that 
to, and frequently repeated, of throwing the human bones found amongst those of 
down a coco-nut, and timing it as long as mastodons ami other animals which are 
it continued visible, which always gave not now existing, arc deposited in beds 
the same result of eight seconds ; and by evidently different from those of the true 
my calculation, computing the centripetal fossils ; and that therefore there is abun- 
forceof the fulling body to be at the rate dant reason to doubt whether this dis- 
of 15^ Paris feet in a second of time, covery will make any change in the axiom 
and increasing in proportion as the square G f philosophers, that no human bones exist 
of the distauce, I make to be, from my in a fossil state. 
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General Examination, May, 1829. 


On Thursday, the 28 th May, a Depu- 
tation of the Court of Directors visited 
the College, for the purpose of receiving 
the lleport of the General Examination of 
the Students at the close of the term. 

The Deputation, upon their arrival at 
the College, proceeded to the Principal’s 
lodge, were they were received by him and 
all the Professors and the Oriental Visitor. 

Soon afterwards they proceeded to the 
Council Room, the students having been 
previously assembled, where the following 
proceedings took place 

A list of the Students who had obtained 
prises and other honourable distinctions 
was read. 


Mr. John Ilallett Batten delivered an 
English essay : the thesis was — “ The 
power of the Homans in the U r est compared, 
with that of the British in the East ." 

The Students read and translated, ill the 
several Oriental languages. 

Prizes were then delivered by the Chair- 
man according to the following report : 

Report of Students who have obtained Me- 
dots, Prizes , and other honourable Dis- 
tinctions at the Public Examination , in 
May 1829. 

Medals, prizes, and othfir honourable 
distinctions obtained by ft&dents leaving 
college. 


Fourth 
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Fourth Term. 

Charles Dumergue, medal in classics, 
in Sanscrit, and highly distinguished in 
other departments. 

David llobertson, medal in mathema- 
tics, and in political economy. 

.Alexander Shank, medal in Persian, 
prize in Hindustani, in Arabic, and highly 
distinguished in other departments. 

John Laird Mair Lawrence, medal in 
law, prize in Bengali, and highly distin- 
guished in other departments. 

Francis Lowth, highly distinguished. 

Great Credit : Todd and Young. 

Third Term. 

Christopher Weston Fagan, prize in 
classics, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

John Halictt Batten, prize for best Eng- 
lish essay, and highly distinguished. 

Matthew Malcolm, prize in Bengali and 
with great credit in other departments. 

White was highly distinguished. 

Great Credit : Cochrane and Trotter. 

Second Term. 

Carruthers, highly distinguished. 

Great Credit: Garrett, Reid, and Ilodgson. 
Prizes and other honourable Distinctions, ob- 
tained by Students remaining in College. 

Third Term. 

Robert Henry Stuart, prize in mathe- 
matics, Hindustani, Arabic, and highly 
distinguished in other departments. 

John Marshall Davies, prize in law, and 
with great credit in other departments, 
also the first prize in drawing. 

Wm. Henry Elliott, prize in Persian, 
and with great credit in other departments. 

Henry Chas. Hamilton, prize in political 
economy, and second prize in drawing. 

Second Term. 

Hon. Humphrey Bohun Devereux, 
prize in classics, Bengali, Arabic, and 
highly distinguished in other departments. 

Charles James Bird, prize in mathema- 
tics, Sanscrit, and with great credit in 
other departments. 

William Edward Frerc, prize in law. 

Wilton Rees Bayley, prize in Persian. 

Metcalf Larken, prize in history. 

Jonathan Duncan Inverarity, prize in 
Hindustani. 

Highly Distinguished : Thornton. 

Great Credit : Skelton. 

Rohde, prize in Devanagari writing. 

First Term. 

Hatley Frcre, prize in classics, mathe- 
matics, and with great credit in other de- 
partments. 

Martin Richard Gubbins, prize in Per- 
sian, Bengali, Arabic, Bengali writing, 
and with great credit in other departments. 

Edward Strachey, prize in Sanscrit, and 
with great credit in other departments. 

Michael P. Edgeworth, prize in Hin- 
dustani, and highly distinguished in other 
dejiartmenls. 

Charles Turton Kaye, prize in English 
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composition, and with great credit in other 
departments. 

Henry Carr Tucker, highly distin- 
guished, and prize in Persian writing, 
and the prize of his term in drawing. 

Highly Distinguished : Money, Timins, 
Winn, and Atherton. 

Great Credit: Davidson, Goodwyn, 
Monckton, Maltby, and Bidwell. 

Rank of Students leaving College, as 
settled by the College Council : 

Bengal. 3d Class. 

1st Class. 16. K. Campbell, 

1. Robertson, 17. Quintin, 

2. Shank, 18. Taylor, 

3. Lawrence, 19. Farquharson, 

4. Fagan, 20. Travers, 

5. Malcolm. HI. Halkett. 

‘id Class. Madras. 

6. Batten, First Class. 

7. Todd, 1. Dumergue. 

8. Young, 2d Class. 

9. White, 2. W. Elliott, 

10. Trotter, 3. J. II. Cochrane. 

11. Lowth, 3d Class. 

12. Carruthers, 4. Williamson. 

13. Reid, Bombay. 

14. Garrett, 3d Class. 

15. Hodgson. II. P. Mulct. 

It was then announced to the stu- 
dents that the certificates of the College 
Council were granted, not only with re- 
ference to industry and proficiency, hut 
also to conduct ; and that this latter consi- 
deration had always a decided ellbct in 
determining the order of rank. 

It was also announced, “ that such rank 
would only take effect in the event of 
the Students proceeding to India within 
three months after they were so ranked ; and 
that should any Student delay so to pro- 
ceed, he should only hike rank among tho 
Students classed at the last examination 
previous to his departure for India, whe- 
ther that examination should be held by 
the College Council or by the London 
Board of Examiners, and should be placed 
at the end of that class in which rank was 
originally assigned to him.** 

Notice was then given that the next 
Term would commence on Monday the 
27th of July 1829, and that the Students 
were required to return to the College 
within the first four days of it, unless a 
statutable reason, satisfactory to the Col- 
lege Council, could be assigned for 
the delay; otherwise, the Term would be 
forfeited. 

The Chairman (John Loch, Esq.) then 
addressed the Students, expressing his high 
gratification at the favourable result of 
the Examination ; and the business of the 
day concluded. 

Wednesday the 15th , and Wednesday the 
22 d July , arc the days ajtjmnted Jor re» 
ceiving Petitions at the India House, from 
Candidates for admission into the College y 
for the Term which will commence on the 
27 th July 1329. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

llE-OCCUPATION OF MHOW. 

Head- Quarters, Camp Cohud, Dec. 31, 
1828. — Tlio Commander-in-chief has been 
pleased to direct, that the detachment of 
Bengal troops which is to re -occupy the 
station of Mhow, In pursuance of the 
General Order by government, shall be 
composed as follows 

A troop of European horse artillery 
from Meerut. 

The 3d comp. 3d bat. of artillery. 

'Hie 10th regt. of L.C. 

The 40th regt. of N.I. 

The 57th regt. of N.I. 

The 67th regt. of N.I. 

A company of pioneers from Allyghur. 

The following movements arc to take 
place in order to carry this arrangement 
Into effect at the time specified opposite to 
each corps. 

Routes will be transmitted to the officers 
commanding corps and detachments from 
the office of quarter-master general of the 
army. 

One troop of European horse artillery — 
from Meerut to Mhow as soon after the 
receipt of this order at Meerut as may he 
practicable. 

3d Comp. 3d bat. foot artillery — now at 
Benares for the annual practice to Mhow, 
to join the 6'7th regt. on its arrival at Be- 
nares, and proceed with that corps to its 
destination. 

10th llcgt. L.C. — from Kurnaul to 
Mhow, as soon after the receipt of this 
order as may be practicable. 

One company of pioneers— from Ally- 
ghur to Mhow to join the troop of horse 
artillery on its 'arrival at Allyghur, and 
proceed with it thence to Mhow. 

40th Regt. N.I. — from Mynpoorie to 
Mhow, on being relieved by a wing of the 
70th regt. from Fultyghur. 

51st Regt. N.I. — from Cawnporc to 
Mynpoorie, on the 20th of Feb. 

57th Regt. N.I. — now on the march 
from Pertaubghur to Agra, to Mhow, to 
continue its march to its new destination. 

65th Regt. N. I— now in progress from 
Barrackpore to Muttra, to Agra, to stop at 
Agra, the station hereby assigned to it. 

67th Regt. N.I.— from Dinapore to 
Mhow, as soon after the receipt of this or- 
der at Dinapore as the necessary arrange- 
ments dan to made. 

A wing of Ihe 70th regt. N.I.—] from 
Futtyghur to Mynpoorie as soon as possi- 
ble uAer the receipt of this order. This 


detachment will return to Futtyghur, ou 
bciug relieved from the duties at Myn- 
poorie by the 51st regt. 

Head- Quarters, Camp Dubrah, Jan. 7, 
1829. — The Commander-in-chief is pleas- 
ed to direct the following alteration in the 
movements, which were ordered to take 
pluce in G.O. of the 31st ult. 

The 3d comp. 3d bat. of artillery will 
march, at the close of the annual practice, 
to Agra, where it is to be stationed. 

The 1st comp. 3d bat. of artillery, now 
at Agra, is to form the detachment of foot 
artillery with the Malwa force ; it is to be 
held in readiness to join the troop of 
horse artillery ordered from Meerut, on its 
reaching Agra, and will accompany it to 
Mhow. 

Head' Quarters, Camp Paharee Bunk a, 
Jan. 17, 1829. — The Commander-in- 

chief is pleased to direct, that the 4th 
troop of the 2d brigade of horse artillery, 
shall be attached to the 3d brigade, and 
that the 4tli troop of the 3d brigade shall 
be attached to the 2d brigade. This inter- 
change of the native troops of the 2d and 
3d brigades is to have effect from the 1st 
instant. 

Oil the 2d troop 2d brigade marching 
from Meerut for Mhow, the head-quarters 
of the brigade will remain with the 4th 
troop until further orders. 

conduct of ii.m.’s 47tij and 59tii hects. 

Head- Quarters, Camp Gwalior, Jan. 3, 
1829. — The Commander-in-chief cannot 
permit the 47tli and 59th regiments to 
quit India without expressing the high 
sense lie entertains of their uniform good 
conduct in quarters, and meritorious ser- 
vices when employed in the field, since 
the period they have been attached to tire 
Indian army, and his Excellency requests 
these regiments will lie assured, that he 
shall ever retain the warmest interest in 
their prosperity. 

His Lordship will not fail to report the 
good conduct of these two excellent regi- 
ments in the strongest manner to the Ge- 
neral commanding in chief in England. 

STAFF OF KING'S FORCES. 

Head- Quarters, Camp Gwalior , Jan. 3, 
1829. — In continuation of the G.O. of 
the 27tb July 1821, the Commander-in- 
chief is pleased to direct, that when any 
officer who shall have been appointed by 
his Majesty to a staff situation shall arrive 
in tins country previous to the notification 
of his appointment in General Orders, hcL 
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shall, on satisfying the general officer of 
the station where he may disembark, that 
he has been so appointed, be permitted to 
assume the duties of his appointment as a 
temporary local arrangement until the no. 
mi nation shall be regularly notified. 

ii.m.'s 16th and 49th regiments. 

Fort William , Jan . 9, 1829. — His Ma- 
jesty’s 16th and 49th regiments of Foot are 
to be considered as attached to this presi- 
dency from the date of their landing at 
Fort William. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF ADJUTANTS. 

Head- Quarters, Camp J/iunsi , Jan. 12, 
1829. — The Commander in-chief having 
reason to believe that the adjutants of some 
of the corps of local horse, and of the 
provincial battalions, arc in the habit of 
signing papers, which they have not exa- 
mined, on the grounds that satisfactory 
reports not being made to them, the exa- 
mination would he ineffectual, is pleased 
to intimate that he will hold every adju- 
tant responsible for the accuracy of the pa- 
pers to which his signature shall have been 
affixed. 

Officers commanding corps of the de- 
scription above-mentioned will give direc- 
tions where it may be necessary that re- 
ports be made to their adjutants similar to 
those which are made in corps of the line. 

INCREASE OF PAY TO JEMADARS. 

Fort WiUiam , Feb. 5 , 1829. — The Go- 
vernor General in Council has much satis- 
faction in announcing to the native army, 
that the Hon. the Court of Directors have 
been pleased to sanction an increase of 
pay in the rank of jemadar of four rupees 
per month in infantry regiments of the 
line ; the pay of that class is accordingly 
augmented from thirteen to seventeen ru- 
pees per mensem from the 1st instant. 

The native commissioned, non-commis- 
sioned, and privates of the regular batta- 
lions of Golundaz*, being in receipt of the 
same rates of pay as the corresponding 
ranks in the native infantry, the increase 
above authorized is extended to jemadars 
in the Golundaz corps. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

At Cawnpore, July 22, Serjeant R. II. 
Vinson, barrack serjeant, attached to the 7th 
division of the department of public works, 
was charged “ with mutiny, in having, at 
Cawnpore, on the night of the 20th June 
1828, between the hours of ten and twelve 
o'etaft* gone to the quarters of Capt. 
Warlow, executive engineer, seventh divi- 
sion department public works, and his 
(Serj. Vinson’s) immediate superior offi- 
cer, aimed with a sword or sabre conceal- 
ed about his person, and having then and 


there assaulted Capt. Warlow with the in- 
tention to take away his life, inflicting a 
severe cut and wound with the said sword 
or sabre on his head, a stab in his back, 
and several bruises oil his left thigh : such 
conduct being disgraceful to the character 
of a soldier, and in breach of the articles 
of war.” The court found the prisoner 
guilty, and sentenced him to suffer death, 
By being shot to death by musketry. 

At Cawnpore, Aug. 14, Gunner Janies 
Delaney, 2d troop 1st brigade Horse Ar- 
tillery, was charged “ with mutiny, in 
having, on the parade at Cawnpore, on 
the morning of the 8th July 1828, at- 
tempted to assault with a drawn sword 
Capt. Roberts, of the artillery regiment, 
liis superior officer, in the execution of 
his office; aLo in having, at the same 
time, on being taken away to be placed in 
confinement, assaulted and several times 
stricken Staff Serj. Noil McLean, of the 
artillery regiment, liis superior officer, in 
the execution of his office.” The court 
found the prisoner guilty of both counts 
of the charge, with the exception of the 
words “ drawn ” and “ several times,” 
and sentenced him to one year’s confine- 
ment within the fortress of Allahabad. 

At Dinapore, Aug. 19, Private John 
Fanning, II. M/s 1:3th Foot, was charged 
“ with mutiny, in having, on the evening 
of the 10th Aug. 1828, between the hours 
of six and seven o’clock, on the parade of 
the regiment, fired a musket loaded with 
a hall cartridge, at Matthew Duncan, ser- 
jeant of the same company and regiment, 
his superior officer, then in the execution 
of liis duty, thereby inflicting a mortal 
wound, of which he the said Serj. Dun- 
can died shortly after.” The court found 
the prisoner guilty of all and every part 
of the charge alleged against him, and 
adjudged him to be shot to death by mus- 
ketry. 

At Agra, Nov. 8 (in continuation), Pri- 
vate John Sennctt, 1st comp. 1st European 
Regt., was charged “ with having, oil 
the parade of the 1st Europ. Regt., on the 
morning of the 16th Dec. 1828, whilst 
undergoing corporal punishment (1,000 
lashes), awarded by the sentence of a ge- 
neral court* martial, and ordered to be car- 
ried into effect by his Exc. the Comman- 
der-in-chief, turned round liis head to- 
wards the commanding officer and<adju- 
tant of the regiment, and said, * 1 will 
have blood for blood, if I go to hell for 
it,’ or words to that effect : such conduct 
being highly mutinous and subversive of 
good order and military discipline/* Die 
court found the prisoner guilty, end sen- 
tenced him to twelve months' solitary con- 
finement within the fortress of Agra. 

At Agra, Nov. 8 (in continuation), 
Private John Carter, grenadier comp. 1st 
European Regt., wus charged “ with 
having, at Agra, on the evening of the 

17th 
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17th Nov. 1828, on the private parade of 
the grenadier company, addressed himself 
in mutinous language to Lieut. F. lleaty, 
the officer in charge of the grehadicr com- 
pany, and when ordered to be silent and 
go to the guard, having, in grossly abusive 
and mutinous language, and in the pre- 
sence of Lieut. Beaty, expressed un in- 
tention to take the life of that officer : such 
conduct being highly mutinous and preju- 
dicial to good order and military disci, 
pline.’* The court found the prisoner 
guilty of the charge preferred against him, 
and sentenced him to twelve months’ soli- 
tary confinement in the fort of Agra. 

At Dinaporc, Dec. 8, Serjeant II. Ste- 
vens, Il.M.'s 18th Foot, and Mary Ann 
Sutherland, camp follower, and widow of 
the late Serj. II. Sutherland, Il.M.'s 18th 
Foot, were charged u with having, at 
Dinaporc, in the months of July ami Au- 
gust 1828, or in either of the said months, 
wilfully, maliciously, and unlawfully at- 
tempted to poison and murder Serj. Kobt. 
Sutherland, of Il.M.’s 18th Light Inf. 
Regt., in the following manner : that she, 
Mary Ann Sutherland, did administer to 
the said Serj. Robt. Sutherland, with in- 
tent to murder him, a quantity of vitriol 
and some noxious powders, and that he, 
Serj. II. Stevens, did furnish to the said 
Mary Ann Sutherland the said vitriol and 
noxious powders, and did instigate her to 
administer the said vitriol ami noxious 
powders to the said Sorj. R. Sutherland 
with intent to murder him.” The court 
found the prisoners not guilty of the 
charge preferred against them, and there- 
fore acquitted them of the same. 

At Dinaporc, Dec. 8, Private John 
Byrne, Il.M.’s 18th Foot, was charged 
lf with mutiny, in having, on the evening 
of Monday, the 1st Dec. 1828, between 
the hours of four and live o'clock, on the 
parade of the regiment, killed Ens. W. J. 
Hutchins, adjutant of the same regiment, 
his superior officer, then in the execution 
of his duty, by wilfully and deliberately 
shooting him with a musket loaded with 
ball cartridge.* 1 The court found the 
prisoner guilty of the whole of the charge, 
and adjudged him to be hanged by the 
neck until dead, and, on account of the 
peculiar atrocity of the case, the Comman- 
der-in-chief directed that the body should 
be hung in chains after execution. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

General Department . 

Feb, 0. Mr. W. A. Law, assistant to magistrate 
and collector of land revenue at Dacca. 

Mr. B. J. Colvin, assistant to magistrate and 
collector of land revenue In southern division of 
Cuttack. 

Mr. A. C. BarweU, collector of land revenue 
and customs*, with charge of salt chokees at Dacca. 

Mr. C. C.' Parks, deputy collector of sea cus- 
toms at Calcutta. 


Mr. W. It. Young, first assistant to collector of 
sea customs at Calcutta. 

Commercial Department . 

Feb. (i. Mr. C. Hecher, commercial resident at 
Radnagorc and Keerpoy. 

Mr. C. C. Hyde, commercial resident at Jungy- 
pore. 

Mr. J. Dewar, commercial resident at Rungpore. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort William, Jan. 13. lf<3f». — 2Gth X.T. Ens. T. 
C. Walker to be lieut., from 23th Dec. 1828, v. J. 
H. Le Fcuvre dec. 

Cadet of artillery, John Innes admitted on estab., 
and prom, to 2d-lieut. 

Cadets of cavalry W. H. Hcpbume and Geo. 
Jackson admitted on estab.. and prom, to comets. 

Cadets of infantry Arch. Macdonald, Rob. 
Stein, S. \V. Gardner, Rich. Raiker, and W. W. 
Davidson, admitted on estab., and prom, to en- 
signs. 

Mr. W. B. Webster admitted as an assist, sur- 
geon. 

Lieut. Sampson, 22d N.I., app. to charge of 
invalids, <fcc. of 1 1. C.’s service proceeding to Eu- 
rope on ship Abberton. 

Jan. 13. — Cadet of engineers John Anderson, 
admitted on estab., and prom, tolst-lieut. 

Ens. W. II. Flemyng, .‘With N.I., permitted, at 
bis own request, to' resign service of lion. Com- 
pany. 

Jan. 17 .—Infantry. Maj. Gen. Hunter to be 
licut. col., v. li. C. Brmvne retired, with rank, 
from 21st Sept. 1828, v. II. Weston dec. 

KVA X.T. Ens. Arch. Halderston to be lieut. 
from 2d Nov. 1827, v. Dormer resigned. 

41. vr X.I. Capt. J. C. Odell to be major, Lieut, 
and Brev. Capt. Wm. Ramsay to be capt. of a 
company, and F.ns. J. K. Pliibbs to be lieut. from 
31st Sepi. 1828, in sue. to Hunter prom. 

Assist. Surg. J. It. Martin to bo surg., v. Halket 
retired, with rank from 2d Oct. 1828, v. Luxmoor 
dec. 

(jit. \Inst. CiencraVs Department. Capt. Wm. 
Garden, deputy assist, qu. mast, gen., 1st class, to 
be assist, qu. mast. gen. ; and ('apt. J. G. Drum- 
mond, deputy assist, qu. mast, gen., prom, from 2ct 
to 1st class, in sue. to Capt. Morrieson proceeded 
to Europe on furlough. 

Cadet of infantry II. G. Malnwaring admitted 
on estab., and pvom. to ensign. 


Head-Quarters, Dee. 20, 1828 Lieut. Col. B. 

Roop removed from 44th to 32d N.I. 

Lieut. Col. John Delamain removed from 32d to 
44th N.I. 

Major A. Brown, 1st Europ. Regt., app. to 
charge of 44th N.L, at Cawnporc. 

Dec. 30. Lieut. E. S. A. W. W. Wade to act as 
adj. and qu. mast, to Benares division of artillery, 
during practice season, v. 1st- Lieut. Dallas, app. 
adj. and qu. mast, to 2d bat. ; date 19th Dec. 

J. Munro to act as adj. to 21st N.L, during ab- 
sence on leave of Lieut, and Adj. Farmer ; date 
21st Dec. 

Assist. Surg. W. L. McGregor, posted to 9(1 bri- 
gade horse artillery, and app. to medical charge of 
troop. 

Assist. Surg. G. G. Brown, posted to 1st brigade 
horse artillery, and app. to medical charge of 
1st troop, on its inarching from Cawnpore to 
Muttra. 

Assist. Surg. T. C. Elliot app. to 1st L.C. 

Fort William, Jan. 24, 1829.— 31a# X.T. Capt. 
John Thomson to tie major, Lieut. J. W. Rowe to 
be capt. of a company, and Ens. Robt, Beavan to 
be lieut., from 30th Dec. 1828, in sue. to D. H. 
Heptinstall, dec. 

35th N.L Cant Thos. Monteath to be rtu^or. 
Licut. John (lay to be capt of * company, and 

Ens. 
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Ena. J. Sissmore to be lieut., from 17 th Jan. 1829* 
in sue. to Glover, retired. 

BOth N.I. Lieut, and Drev. Capt. H. R. Impey 
to be capt. of a company, and Ens. Rich. Ouseley 
to be lieut., from 10th Jan. 1829, in sue. to Smith, 
dec. 

62d N.I. Capt. Alex. Dick to be major, from 22d 
April 1826, v. E. B. Higgins idee.), struck off 
from expiration of two years after date of his arri- 
val in -England; Lieut, and Brev. Cant. H. G. 
Nash to be capt. of a comp., from 22d April 182(1, 
v. Dick prom. $ Ens. C. E. Davis to be lieut. with 
rank from '28th Aug. 1828, v. Macdonald, resigned. 

Lieut. W. Parker, 10th L.C., to be an additional 
brigade major on estab., for duties of station of 
Mnow. 

Surg. C. Robinson to be a superintending sur- 
geon on estab., v. Williams proceeded to Europe, 
k on furlough. 

* Cadet of Infantry F. P. Fulcher admitted on 
estab, and prom, to ensign. 

Major H. G. Maxwell, 43d N.I., transferred, at 
his own request, to invalid estab. 

Head-Quarters, Jan . 7* — Ens. G. Short, 45th 
N.I., to act as adj. to 5th Local Horse, during 
absence of Lieut, and Adj. Hamilton; dated 2Bth 
Dec. 

Jan. 8*— Lieut. C. J. Oldfield to act as nili. to 
left wing of 4th N.I, during its separation from 
head-quarters of regt. ; date 14th Dec. 

Regt. of Artillery. Lieut, and Adi. C. Dallas re- 
moved from 3d comp. 3d bat. ‘o 3d coni]). 2d bat. 
— Lieut. A. P Begbie removed from 3d comp. 2d 
bat. to 3d comp. 3d bat.— 2d- Lieut. F. G. Macken- 
zie removed from 1st comp. 1st bat. to 2d troop 1st 
brigade of Horse Artillery. 

Ens. G. E. Hollings, at his own request, remov- 
ed from 73d, and posted to 51st N.I. 

Ens. A. A. Sturt app. to do duty with 48th N.I., 
instead of 1st Regt., as formerly directed. 

Ens. A. C. Rainey directed to join and do duty 
with 29th N.I. at Meerut, instead of 13tli regt., as 
formerly ordered. 

Maj. T. J. Anquetll, 14th N.I., app. to charge 
of £7thN.I., v. Hept install, dec. 

Assist. Surg. R. Laughton app. to 20th N.I. 

Jan. 12. — Lieut. Col. T. Newton directed to join 
and take command of 28th N.I. ; date 20th Oct. 

Lieut, A. A. L. Corri to officiate as inrerp. and 
qu. mast, to 54th N.I., during absence of Lieut. 
Lcarmouth; dated 2id I>cc. 

Lieut. Col. T. Newton removed from 50th to 
28th N.I. ; and Lieut. Col. T. Wilson, from 23th 
to 59th ditto. 

Jan. 13. — Comet E. Taylor, 5th L.O., and Cor- 
net J. D. Macnaghtcn, fitn do., permitted jto ex- 
change corps, as juniors of their rank. 

Fort William, Jan. 24 — 1st Eurnj). llrgt. Lieut, 
and Brev. Capt. W. II. Howard to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. Chas. Clark to l)e lieut., from 
15th Jan. 1829, in sue. to Davison dec. 

Jan. 31. — Infantry. Maj. E. Barton to be lieut. 
col. from 21st Jan. 1829, v. Hay retired.— Maj. 
Abr. Lockett to be lieut. col. from 21st Jan. 1829, 
v. Baldock retired. 

43d N.I. Capt. John Tulloch to be major, Lieut. 
Jos. Nash to be capt. of a comp., and Ens. O. 
Campbell to be lieut., from 24th Jan. 18 29, in sue. 
to Maxwell tran&f. to inv. estab. 

57th N.I. Capt. H. Morrison to be major/ Lieut, 
and Brev. Capt. G. C. Holroyd to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. C. J. Richardson to be lieut.. 
from 21st Jan. 1829, in sue. to Barton prom. 

63d N.I. Capt Jos. Harris to be maj., Lieut, 
and Brev. Capt, E. E. Isaac to be capt. of a comp., 
and Ens. J. R. Lumsdcn to be lieut., from 2 1st 
Jan. 1829, in sue. to Lockett prom. 

Lieut. O. W. J. Hickman, 70th N.I., to be capt 
by brevet, from 29th Jan. 1829. 

Head-Quarters, Jan. 14. — Ut-Lieut*. of Engi- 
neers appointed to do duty. J. W. Fraser, J Glas- 
furd, and J. R. Oldfield with sappers and miners, 
Allyghur. 

Ensigns of Infimtry appointed to da duty. C. E. 


Steel, 43d N.I., Benares; n. W. C. Doolan, 48th 
do., Allahabad; II. V. Stephen. 19th do., Ba- 
reilly; J. C. Innes, 43d do., Benares; E. H. Cfc- 
pcl, 33d do., Cawnpore; W. B. Legard, 30th do., 
MIrzapore; J. Flyter. 27th do., Benares; P. R. 
Ramsay, 43d do., Benares; C. Carlyon, 51st do., 
Mvnpooric; R. Grange, 13th do., Dinapore; J. 
Gifford, 1st do., Muttra; O. J. Youngliusbard 
andJ. N. O’llalloran, 24th do., Cawnpore; E. H. 
Showers, 72d do., Mullye; J. S. Harris and H. 

M. Becher, 4th do., Sultanpore (Oude); J. Gibb, 
44th do., Cawnpore. 

Veterinary Surg. G. Griffith app. to do duty with 
2d brigade Horse Artillery, Meerut. 

Assist. Surg. A. Spurgeon directed to place 
himself under orders or superintending surg. at 
Cawnpore. 

Limit. P. Harris to act as adj. to right wing of 
70th N.I., during its separation from head-quar- 
ters of corps ; date 5th Jan. 

2d-Lieut. F. G. Mackenzie to officiate ns adi. 
and qu. mast, to 1st hat. of artillery, v. Lieut. Ed- 
wards, absent on medical certificate ; date 5th Jan. 

Lieut. C. Arding to officiate as Intern, and qu. 
mast, to 58th N.I., during absence of Lieut. Mce ; 
dated 3d Jan. 

Ens. W. Bridge directed to do duty with 43tl 

N. I., instead or 33d regt., as formerly directed. 

Ens. T. F. Pattcnson directed to join and do 

duty with 59th N.I., at Barrackporc. 

Officiating Assist. Surg. F. Hartt diiected to do 
duty with 74th N.I. 

Jan. 15.— Brigadier J. W. Sleigh re-appointed to 
station of Cawnpore, and Brigadier \V. Stewart 
appointed to Meerut. 

Surg. II. Cooper app. to do duty with 28th N.I., 
at Allahabad. 

Assist. Surg. F. Fleming posted to 23th N.I., at 
Juanpore. 

Jan. 17. — Ens. P. Martin app. to do duty with 
59th N.I. at Barrackporc, Instead of 47th, as for- 
merly directed. 

Assist. Surg. G. Craigic app. to do duty with 
30th N.I. ? 

Ens. J. S. Harris app. to do duty with 44th N.I. 
at Cawnpore, instead of 4th regt.* at Sultaunpore 
(Oude), as formerly directed. 

Capt. R. Blackall, 5oth N.I., app. to command 
of pioneer corps, v. Anquetil. 


Fort William, Jan. 31. — Lieut. W. A. Tayler, 
1st Bengal Kurop. regt., placed at disposal of 
Com.-in-chicf at Madras. 

Feb. 5 — Brigadier J. O’llalloran app. to general 
stall* of army from 24th Dec., v. Brigadier Gen. 
Price, whose regular tour on staff expired on that 
date. 

Lieut. Col. Com. G. R. Penny, 11th N.I, to lie 
a brigadier, v. O’llalloran. 

Lieut. Win. Palmer, 39th N.I., to be a deputy 
judge adv. gen. on estab., v. Pratt resigned. 

33d N. I. Ens. T. Bremer to be lieut. from 25th 
Jan. 1829, v. McMurdo dec. 

' Lieut. Col. F. A. Weston, invalid estab., app. 
to command of Dehly prov. bat. 

Lieut. Sir A. Mackenzie, Bart., 48th N.I., to be 
deputy paymaster at Dinapore, v. Thompson 
prom, to a regimental majority. 

Assist. Surg. G. Craigic app. to medical duties 
of civil station of Azimghur. 

Assist. Surg. W. M. Buchanan to officiate as civil 
surgeon at Azimghur, during absence of Dr.Cragie. 

Capt. R. Ross, 18th N.I., to have command of 
Agra prov. bat. -\ 

Surg. J. R. Martin to be garrison surg. of Fort 
William. 

Assist. Surg. W. Twining to be first assistant to 
presidency general hospital, and to have medical 
charge of prisoners in Calcutta jail. 

Assist. Surg. W. W. Hewett, to be 2d-ass!vtant 
to presidency general hospital, and nominated by 
Governor General to medical charge of tils Lord- 
ship’s body guard. 

Cadets of Artillery R. H. Baldwin ark) W. M. 
Craig admitted on estab., and prom. to2d-lleuts. 

Cadets of Infantry W. H. E. Colebrookc. A. P. 

Phayre, 
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Wwyre, and C. E. Burton, admitted on cstab.,. 
■ami prom, to ensigns. 

Messr. S. Davies and J. Eccles admitted on estab. 
ns assist, surgeons. 

Capt. J. C. C. Gray, 21st N.I., to officiate as 
deputy paymaster at Muttra during absence Of 
4JapL ( brittle. 


Head- Quarter ft, Jan . asO. — Surg. W. A. Venour 
app. to officiate as superintending surg. to troops 
in Meywar and llajpootanah, from 1st Jan. (also 
to have su]>eriulendeiu:c of troops stationed at 
M how). 

F.ns. H. M. Becher directed to do duty with 7th 
instead of 4th N.T., as formerly directed. 

Jan. 21. — Ensigns J. C. Thompson, J. E. 
<« rounds, and J. Macadam, directed to do duty 
with 63d N.I., at Berhampore; date Jllli Jan. 

Lieut. F. W. Hardwick to act as adj. during ab- 
sence of Lieut, and Adj. Welchman, and (’apt. W. 

M. N. Sturt to continue to officiate as Interp. and 
qu. mast, to 10th N.L; date 1st Jan. 

Lieut. D. Batdcrston to oiffeiate as interp. and 
qu. mast, to 72d N.L, during absence of Lieut. 
Uolsragoti; date 4th Jan. 

Lieut. J. Platt to act as interp. ami qu. mast, to 
23d N.L, v. Bean resigned; date 6th Jan. 

Lieut. Col. W. C. Baddelcy removed from 53d 
to 41st N.L 

Lieut. Col. T. Murray removed from 41st to 
4i!Jlh N.l. 

Lieut. CoL A. S ton eh am removed from G9th to 
53d N.L 

Jan. 22. — Lieut. H. Timings, 1st tr. 1st brig. 
Horse Artillery, to be adj. to Malwa div. of artil- 
lery. 

Capt. J. B. Hearsay, 6th L.C., app. to charge of 
2d Local Horse, during absence of Lieut. Dou- 
gan. 

Jan . 23. — Lieut. E. T. Spry to act as adj. to 24th 

N. I., during absence of Lieut, and Adj. Singer; 
date 15th Jan. 

Removals in Artillery Rnyiment. Cant. I. Pereira 
from 2d comp. 3d bat. to 7tli comp. 6th bat.; Capt. 
J. E. Debrett from 7th comp. 6th bat. to 3d comp. 
:td bat.; Capt. K. S. B. Morlandfram 3d comp. 3d 
bat. to 2d comp. 3d bat. 

Lieut. W. S. Pillans directed to do duty with 2d 
troop 2d brigade Horse Artillery. 


Returned to duty , from Europe. — Surg. C. Ro- 
binson. — Maj. Geo. Williamson, 69th N. I— Capt. 
Jas. Gouldawke, Grttli N.L— Lieut. Alex. Watt, 
27th N.l. — Surg. Geo. Playfair.— Lieut. Col. Abr. 
Stnncham, 69th N.l. — Lieut. R. W. llalhed, 26th 
N.L 


111 s majesty’s forces. 


Heo d- Quarters, Dec. 26, 1626. — To be Capts. by 
Brevet in East-Indies only. Lieuts. C. Walker, 3d 
Foot, from 12th Oct. 1627; J. Higginbotham, 
14th do., from 16th Dec. 1828; J. M. McGrath, 
16th do., from 26th Sept. 1U26; N. N. Strode, 16th 
do., from 12th Jan. 1625; J. S. Rae, 2(lth do., 
from 16th Nov. 1628: M. Mclunes, 26th do., from 
6th July 1624; T. W. Boycs, 2Cth do., from 16th 
Nov. 1624 ; M. Painton, 26th do., from 4th Oct. 
1825; A. C alder, 26th do., from 3d Dec. 1827; 
Lieut. W. Kelly, 26th do., from 36th Aug. 1628; 
R. C. C. Coote, 54th do., from 25th Sept. 1828. 


Jan . 8, 1829.— To be Capts. by Brevet in East- 
Indies only. Lieuts. T. Meldrum, 2d Foot, from 
22d July 1888; J. Carr, 3d do., from 25th Dec. 
1828; R. Barker, 20th Dec., from 13th Sept. 
1626; S. O. Goodwin, .31st do., from 25th Dec. 
1828; J. Sutton, 49th do., from 25th June 1827$ 
J. Staaii, 49th do., from 5th July 1627; J. Otter, 
49th do., from 9th July 1827$ J* Simpson, 49th 
•do., from 13tb May 182ns G. Mathew, 49th do., 
from 24th June 18* $ J. Fleming, 49th do., from 
22d April 1828 ; D. Macandrew, 49th da, from 
25th April 1828. 

Jan . 14.— Major Cotton, 41st N.I., to do duties 
of deputy adj. gen. of H.M.'s forces in India, un- 
til arrival at FprtBt. George, of Lieut Col. Fee- 
ton, app. deputy adj. genJvy his Majesty. 
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FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— Jan. 9. Lieut. C. H. Thomas, 11th 
N.I., for one year, on private affairs.— Mr. C. 
Hunter, pension estalx, late a lieut. in H.C.’s ser- 
vice.— Capt. Geo. Bryant, inv. estab., for health. 
Capt. R. Colebrook, ditto, for health.— Lieut. 

B. W. Ebhart, loth N.I., for health 13. Ens. J. G. 

W. Curtis. :{7th N.l., for one year, on private 
affairs.— Lieut. Col. J. A. Hodgson, 42d N.I., for 
health.— Lieut. T. E. Sampson, 42d N.I., on pri- 
vate affairs. — 15. Capt. J. A. Thompson, 2d Europ. 
Regt., on ditto.— 17 . Lieut. Col. G. D. Heath- 
court, 32d N.L, for health —Capt. Arch. Dick- 
son, GOth N.L, on private affairs.- Lieut. Col. 
Com. Sir Jas. Mouat, corps of engineers, on ditto. 
—Lieut. H. P. Cotton, 7th L.C., for health.— 24. 
Lieut. Col. Com. H. Hodgson, 51st N.L, for health. 
—Lieut. Alex. Wilson, (Kith N.I., for health.— 31. 
Cant. Rich. Home, 72d N.I., for health.— Lieut. 
Robert Menzies, 31st N.I., for health —Lieut. Fr. 
Hunter. 53d N.L, for health.— Lieut. Glib. Ha- 
milton, 53d N.L, for health.— Eng. Jas. Hunter, 
53d N.I., for health.— Assist. Surg. L. J. Cameron, 
for health.— Feb. 4. Lieut. Col. C. J. Doveton, 
30th N.L, on private affairs.— Assist. Surg. J. A. 
Luwric, for health. — 5. Major B. Sissmore, 1st 
N. I., on private affairs. 

To Die of France — Jan. 17 . Lieut. Col. St. J. 
Heards, 15th N.L, for ton months, for health. 


ins majesty’s forces. 

To Europe . — Jan. 3. Capt. Courtayne, 5!)th F. # 
to precede his regt. to England.— Lieut. Dormer. 
14ln F., for health. — Lieut. Taylor, 20th F., for 
health.— Ens. Lomas, 2d Queen's, for health.— 8. 
Lieut. Hartford, 59th F., to precede his regt. to 
England.— Capt. Crawford, 6th F., for health. — 
Capt. Stanley, 20tli F., for health. — Lieut. Dain- 

try, 41st F., for health 14. Lieut. Bell, 48th F.,, 

for health — Qu. Mast. Goddard, 14th F., on pri- 
vate affairs.— Lieut. Grimes, 36th F., on -ditto.— 
Lieut. Robinson, 44th F., on ditto.— Lieut. But- 
cher, 11th L.Dr., for health.— Lieut. Guthrie, 
26th F., for the purpose of retiring on h.p.— 17. 
Lieut. Boyne, 2Gth F., for health — Maj. Smith, 
11th L.Dr., for health, Lieut. Roebuck, 11th 
L.Dr., on private affairs.— 23. Brev. Capt. Keith, 
Queen's Royals, for health. — Assist. Surg. Forrest, 
20th F., for' health. — Cornet Reynolds, 11th L.Dr., 
for health.— Major Robinson, 45th F., on private 
affairs. 

To Bombay.— 3 An. 17. Cant. MacPherson and 
Lieut. O'Brieu, 48th F., for four months, on pri- 
vate affairs. 


LAW. 

Supreme Court, Jan. 23. 

1 To misch under Paul Chawdry v. Isser- 
c/t under Paid Chowdry . — This was a very 
important case affecting the execution of 
the process of the court. 

The plaintiff had obtained an order 
so fur back as June last, directing the de- 
fendant to pay him a large sum of money 
for costs of a suit. The money was not 
paid, and the usual processes of contempt 
issued to the length of a commission of 
rebellion. There was another commission 
of rebellion against the defendant for dis- 
obedience of a similar order of August 
1826. Both commissions were delivered 
to the late sheriff, who had attempted to 
execute them, by arresting the defendant 
at Ranaghat, in the zillah of Nuddeab, 
but he was prevented from doing so by oik 
armed force. The complainant, in conse- 
quence, applied to the court for an order 
on the sheriff to take more effectual means 
to arrest the defendant, by breaking into 
bis house or into any house iu which he 
JM might 
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might be, or even the zunana, if necessary : 
but he was met by ah application by the 
defendant for the suspension. of the com. 
missions, on the plea that, while his house 
•was beset by the officers it was impossible 
for him to raise money to obey the orders 
of the court. The Doorgah Poojah was 
at hand, and the defendant’s application 
was refused, but the complainant notwith- 
standing agreed to stay execution of 
the commissions, and that his own appli- 
cation should stand over till the first day of 
the ensuing term in October, the defen- 
dant, on the other hand, undertaking to 
deposit in court the sums mentioned in the 
different orders against him, with liberty, 
on consent of complainant, to move in the 
mean time for a retaxation of the hills. 
The defendant having failed in his part of 
the agreement, the court was pressed for a 
decision on the complainant’s application. 
The application was refused, on the ground 
that the court would not point out to the 
sheriff liis duty, and that if the complai- 
nant’s counsel thought he nad neglected it, 
llhey should move against him directly. The 
complainant accordingly obtained, on the 
11th of December last, an order on the 
• sheriff, to shew cause why he should not 
execute the commission of rebellion, or 
be liimself committed ; and on this day 
Messrs. Clarke and Clelund moved to 
make the order absolute. Messrs. Pear- 
son and Turton shewed cause against the 
order on behalf of the defendant, and 
Messrs. Compton and Dickens for the 
present sheriff 

The Advocate- General (Mr. Pearson) 
contended that the rule should he refused. 
TIis client was unable to deposit the money 
required of him ; from his inability to 
pay his attorney, lie had been prevented 
from shewing cause against the rule ob- 
tained against him, which had been made 
absolute in bis absence; and the present 
proceeding was only a cover to obtain 
their Lordships’ directions, which had been 
formerly refused. 

Mr. Compton said it was hard to make 
the present sheriff responsible for the sins 
of his predecessor. It appeared from the 
plaintiff’s own affidavits, that the late she- 
riff had been opposed with a force of 300 
or 400 men, armed with guns, swords 
and shields, matchlocks, spears, and blud- 
geons, when attempting to execute this 
writ. It was quite clear that the sheriff 
could not execute it without bloodshed, 
which was one strong reason why their 
lordships ought to refuse the application, 
and that the defendants had still their re- 
medy by sequestration. It was true there 
was an affidavit, that the sequestration 
could nqt he rendered effectual without ser- 
vice of notices on 40,000 or 50,000 tenants, 
at the enormous, charge of eleven rupees 
for eacli notice : but where was the rieces- 
. sity of such service ? There was a house 


at Ranaghnt and another in Calcutta, 
which might be sequestered, and he was 
sure that the court would never on such 
grounds direct their officer to execute a 
writ in the face of 300 or 400 armed 
men, with almost the moral certainty ol 
bloodshed ensuing. 

Mr. Clarke , in support of the rule, 
would not persist in pressing it on their 
lordships, who seemed disinclined to grant 
it, if he did not believe that hi.; client 
would be left without any remedy if he 
failed in his present application. The learn- 
ed counsel, amongst other instances of con- 
tempt on the part of the defendant, men- 
tioned the following 

« Among these affidavits of mine there 
is one of Mr. Reeve, the sheriff's officer, 
who says that, accompanied by an Kuro- 
pcan of the name of Kenloy, and several 
peons, and armed with the process of this 
court, and a letter of protection from the 
zillali magistrate, he proceeded on the 13th 
of August last to execute the said process 
on the defendant at Runaghut ; that lie 
found the doors wide open, but on at- 
tempting to enter, was met on the thresh- 
old by about 1200 armed men, struck on 
the right shoulder with an iron club, and 
driven out, notwithstanding your Lord- 
ship’s w r rits were read anil explained to 
them at the gateway, which was left still 
open, and was not shut till the magistrate, 
informed of tjic resistance offered to his 
officers, issued a new pur wan ah to the 
darognh of Ranagftiat to overcome all re- 
sistance ; that when this purwanah was 
revoked the gate was again opened, as if 
in defiance of your Lordship’s officers, 
who were kept at hay, as before, by the 
armed men, and at length forced to retreat 
to Calcutta, after finding all their exer- 
tions to execute their writs to be fruitless. 
If your Lordships think this is not a case 
strong enough to justify your interference, 
I could shew 130 contempts of a peculiar 
nature, of which this defendant had up to 
that time been guilty in the progress of 
these suits ; 130 times has Issurch under 

Paul Clio wdi y come into direct collision 
with your Lordships and your predeces- 
sors, and so often has he come off victo- 
rious ; 130 times has he trampled upon 
his Majesty’s process and laughed at his 
judges, and so often has he done it with 
impunity ; and no wonder that, flushed 
with so many successes, he should now 
throw off all decency, and, disdaining the 
protection which a closed door affords to 
an Englishman, should muster his forces 
and set your Lordships at defiance. It is 
considered discreditable for a wealthy na- 
tive to he obliged to keep his door shut, 
anil why should he submit to that indig- 
nity when he has no longer the zillah ma- 
gistrate to contend with, but only your 
Lordships, over whom he has so repeat- 
edly triumphed. Having experienced your 
Lordships* 
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Lordships* indulgence or your fears on so 
tunny occasions, he considers himself per- 
fectly safe in treating you with contempt ; 
but so far am I from apprehending blood- 
shed, as my learned friend would persuade 
you, that I am sure you have only to order 
that your process be executed, and this re- 
fractory Kumccndar will soon be brought 
to reason. The slightest shew of a deter- 
mination on the part of your Lordships to 
vindicate your process will prevent any one 
from dating to oppose it. A single peon 
was sufficient to command respect for the 
purwnnah of the zillnh magistrate, be- 
cause Ia'urchundcr well knew it would l>e 
followed by a sufficient force if opposed ; 
and it is surely not too much to expect 
that similar respect should be paid to your 
Lordships' writs, if be saw you were 
equally resolved to support them. If you 
only direct that his resistance he overcome, 
you will find, in all probability, that the 
defendant will have the decency to dismiss 
his force and shut his door ; and if you go 
a step farther, and direct the door to be 
broken, the money will be instantly paid. 
I am confident that such will be the con- 
sequence of your Lordships’ granting me 
the order I am applying for, and ir.y con- 
fidence is founded on a previous expe- 
rience of the same defendant's conduct to 
this court, as well as his recent respect to 
the perwanah of the zillah magistrate; 
no sooner had the sheriff, on a former oc- 
casion (Jan. 1S27), given orders for a suf- 
ficient force to proceed to Uanaghat than 
the money w-as immediately paid into 
court." 

The Chief Justice was of opinion that 
the rule must be discharged with costs, 
the application being the same which had 
been refused already. Its object was to 
get the directions of the court to its offi- 
cer. There was nothing in any of the 
cases referred to which shewed that the 
courts at home interfered before the return 
of the writ. If the writ were returned 
falsely, the plaintiff was assuredly not 
without remedy ; for if he thought proper to 
proceed at common law, he w ould not find 
this court any obstacle to him. It ought 
never to he forgotten that this court, though 
it had different jurisdictions, was still es- 
sentially the same. Had he granted this ap- 
plication when it was made, or one to the 
same effect, which was made before him in 
chambers, and parties had been indicted 
in consequence for their conduct, he should 
have been in a fine predicament had they 
pleaded the positive order of a judge of 
this court. As to wlmt had been said about 
sequestration, it was in some respects an un- 
avoidable evil ; but he was far from thinking 
the case so had as represented. If a mo- 
tion were made on the grounds that se- 
questration was necessary for the purposes 
of justice, but die process unavailable, the 
court would assuredly find some mode of 


enabling the sheriff to serve notices at less 
expense. 

February 4. 

Laloo Baboo v. The United Company,— 
This was an action to recover the amount 
of bank-notes, sent in a letter through the 
General Post-Office, but which never 
reached their destination. The trial of the 
case was reported in our last vol. , p. GOG. 
On that occasion a verdict was entered for 
the defendants, with liberty for the plain- 
til!’ to move to have that set aside and a 
verdict entered for the amount of the 
money lost; On a motion of this nature, 
the case was again brought before the court 
on the 2d inst., by Messrs. Compton and 
Clcland, and opposed hy the Advocate 
General and Mr. Cochrane. 

Their Lordships this day gave judg- 
ment. 

The Chief Justice began by stating that 
as it was a case of very great importance, he 
did not at present wish to give his final 
judgment, and should be happy to hear 
the suggest iunsof the counsel on both sides, 
fhould further investigation be deemed 
necessary ; but he was not, on the whole, 
inclined to think that his present view of 
it should materially, if at all, be altered. 

The declaration consisted of twelve 
counts. The fust, second, third, seventh, 
and eighth counts contained averments of 
the regulations of a post-office, and the 
substance of the fourth, fifth, sixth, ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth was, that the 
plaintiff was a banker, and that he had 
sent notes in letters through a post-office, 
which was under the management of the 
defendants, and it was for the transmission 
of letters to different places ; that a cer. 
tain sum was taken for the transmission of 
each letter, that a certain sum was paid on 
each of these, and that the notes were lost 
hy the negligence. of some person in the 
post-office. 

On these counts, his Lordship thought 
that it hud on the trial been proved that 
there was a post-office under the guidance 
of Mr. Stockwell, who was show n to be a 
civil servant, and that lie held his situa- 
tion by a letter from Mr. Malony, as se- 
cretary to government. That it appeared 
that he considered himself as responsible 
to the Board of Revenue, who had made 
alterations in the rates of postage, and that 
he, having paid some of the expenses of 
the establishment, delivered the surplus 
over to the general treasury. That he, as 
well ns other servants, drew bis salary 
from thence, and thut the plaintiff did put 
valuable notes into letters, fthich were de- 
livered to the post-office, and which were 
lost.; These,, bis Lordship said, were all the 
essential facts proved ; and it was-contend- 
ed by counsel that the defendants were 
liable to make good the losses, as carriers 
having received hire and reward p but the 
majority of the bench, at the time of the 

trial, 
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trial, were inclined to think that there was 
lib liability. It now, said his Lordship, 
comes again before us on a motion for a 
new trial ; and the first question to be de- 
termined is, will an action for neglect, 
brought by an individual, Tie against a 
corporation?' His Lordship was inclined 
to think a trading company were liable to 
T>e s& prosecuted. The second difficulty 
arose from the consideration of Mr. Stock- 
weirs evidence. We must allow that the 
letters were delivered, with the hire or post- 
age, to the post-office : this would be suf- 
ficient if it were shown to be given to a 
servant of the Company’s. On this point 
we see, that though Mr. Stockwell is a civil 
servant, his power is not given him tinder 
the seal of the Company, but by the Go- 
vernor in Council, and it is here material 
for us to trace the connexion between these 
two parties. The East-India Company 
have two separate and distinct powers ; for 
nenvly 100 years they have existed under 
the King’s charter, at first limited to trade, 
but since they have acquired trade, places 
liave been given them to govern. It was 
not till 1773 that it became material to 
keep these two characters distinct ; this lias 
been one of the principal objects of the* dif- 
ferent acts of Parliament, ami they are 
now perfectly distinct. With respect to 
their powers of trade, they hold it as other 
corporate bodies do, and to lose it they 
must do something to forfeit it. With re- 
spect to their governing power they are 
limited ; that may be taken away by notice 
Or by act of Parliament. These powers 
are distinct; that distinction it is material 
to understand ; and the question to he de- 
cided is, in which of their capacities do 
the Company receive this sum paid from 
the post-office? If a post-office was esta- 
blished for the purposes of government 
and for the public good, and not for the 
purposes of private gain, then the liability 
asserted did not exist. It was plain out of 
what the liability of a carrier arose ; if lie 
established an office, and induced the public 
io send their goods by him, he was bound 
fb make good all losses, for he had it in 
bis power to make such charges as would 
guarantee him free of all losses; but no 
person could hold that an office establish- 
ed for the public good was thus liable. 
The money received for the transmission 
of each letter did not go into the private 
pockets of the party sued, but to the reve- 
nue of the country. If It was public re- 
venue, there Were no funds from which 
the plaintiff could be reimbursed in the 
b&iids of those persons, who had not 
jfbwer to raise the rates of postage so as 
to luive themselves from all losses; there- 
fore, if the profit did not go into the cof- 
fers of the defendants, by what principle 
of jfistice could * they be held answerable ? 
If arty losses were sustained through peg* 
lect, in die private or commercial capacity 


of the defendants, they would be liable, its 
the same way as common carriers, with 
certain exceptions. TFfey have ships ; and 
if they took the cargoes of different per- 
sons, they would then be liable for the loss. 
It, therefore, becomes necessary for us to 
say whether this goes to the Company in 
their private capacity, or to the govern- 
ment* of the country. If it is a part of 
the revenue, I have already stated why I 
think no government should beheld liable. 
I will now state why I do not think that the 
defendants are bound to pay this demand ; 
and the first reason is, that the Company 
are not the entire government of the coun- 
try; if they were, it might he said, “this 
office is under your control ; you have 
power to regulate this office as you please, 
so as not to make yourselves liable, or you 
can charge such postage as will cover any 
losses you may sustain.” The supreme 
government vests in the Crown, and a 
Hoard of Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India has been appointed by act of Parlia- 
ment; they have a co-ordinate power with 
the Court of Directors, and even a con- 
trol Ting power ; if this fulls under the 
head of government revenue, then by 
what principle of justice could it be said 
damages should come out of the pockets 
of the Company, who are but part of the 
government? 

The second objection is, if this is not 
commercial profits but revenue, there are 
special acts of Parliament which say how 
it is to he applied. The revenue is appro- 
priated to the payment of both the King’s 
and Company’s troops, the civil establish- 
ment, and the Indian debt, which is as 
much the public debt as the national debt 
at home. On these grounds, and the ge- 
neral principle, that an establishment for 
the public advantage should not be lia- 
ble, I think that the Company are not 
bound. 

The question is, am I or am I not to 
consider this revenue, and that the post- 
office is a government establishment? I 
cannot say, sitting here as a judge, that 
Mr. Stockwell was acting as a servant of 
the Company; lie did not' produce the 
usual covenant, which of my knowledge, 
I know is passed ; but on this 1 will not 
dwell, for T do not think that it is very 
material. The servants of the Company 
are not only employed by them in their 
trading capacity, but they are also em- 
ployed for the purposes of government; 
and Mr. Stoqkwell holds his appointment 
from the Governor General in Council. It 
has been said that the Governor General 
acts as the principal agent of the Com- 
pany. This I will admit ; but at the same 
time I know that his principal charge ia 
for the purposes of government * and 
what is to lead us to suppose that this gen- 
tleman was appointed on account of the 
Company in their trading capacity ? It 

was 
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was for tho plaintiff to show that Mr. 
Stock well considered himself as a servant 
appointed for the "private advantage of the 
Company, and not a civil servant of the 
Company appointed for the purposes of 
government. I am accountable, in a cer- 
tain degree, for the conduct of my ser- 
vant; but if he takes it into bis head to 
drive a stage-coach and upset it, I Am not 
accountable for the damage be may com- 
mit. It was necessary for the plaintiff to 
show this ; it has not been proved ; and if 
1 am to go further and say, that the 
money is paid into the Board of Revenue, 
then I say he should have proved that it 
was paid in on. account of the Company 
in their commercial capacity, and not as 
revenue. 

Ilis Lordship was of opinion that the 
motion should be refused : the plaintiff 
had not made out his case, lie had not 
shown those circumstances out of which a 
common-law liability arises. 

Sir John Franks agreed in opinion with 
the Chief Justice, that the motion ought 
to be refused. 

Sir Edward Ryan began by stating his 
wish to give this important question fur- 
ther consideration ; but as the oilier judges 
had stated the grounds of their opinions, 
he felt it necessary to do the same, particu- 
larly as he had the misfortune to differ 
from them ; he was of opinion that the 
motion ought to be allowed, and that the 
plaintiff was entitled to a verdict for the 
amount of the notes stolen. The action 
was brought to recover a compensation in 
damages for loss sustained by the plaintiff, 
through the negligence of the defendants 
or some of their servants. All the allega- 
tions had been made out on the trial of the 
cause ; that the letters were delivered into 
the post office, but that they had never 
reached their destination. A question had 
arisen, as to whether Mr. Stock well was, 
in the capacity of postmaster, a servant of 
the United Company : but this had been 
sufficiently and clearly shown • and also 
that the money received in the post-office 
was paid into the general treasury. There 
was one fact in this case which he did not 
think the counsel for the plaintiff had 
dwelt forcibly on, that this very office is 
not only a post-office, but 3lso a place 
for the receipt of parcels for carriage ; and 
the public are there provided with palan- 
keens for travelling, or, as it is called, 
dawk-bangey. The profits arising from 
these, together with the postage of letters, 
is paid into the treasury ; no separate ac-* 
count of each is kept ; it is delivered in, 
Mr. Stockwell has proved, in one sum. 
The Advocate- General bad stated that the 
* defendants are exempt from making good 
losses sustained, except in, their mercan- 
tile capacity; but I should have draught it 
was therefore material to show to what par- 
ticular fund the postage received was np- 
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plicable. I say, at present, that there is 
no evidence to prove this !>efore us of which 
we can take judicial notice. He has cited 
the 53d Geo. III. cap. 155, sect. 57; but 
he does not produce any accounts laid be- 
fore Parliament. lie says the funds are 
specially applied by Act of Parliament; 
that application is as to the revenue of the 
territorial acquisitions, but whether it ap- 
plies to this I do not know ; but.this I do 
know, that it was incumbent on him to 
make this fact out. But suppose it to be 
applied to the revenue, the case has not 
been brought within the meaning of the 
act ; for look to the 59th sec. of the 53 
Geo. III., and it is there stated, that in 
case of a certain surplus of revenue, 
“ onc-«ixth part, from time to time, shall 
be reserved and retained by the said United 
Company, for their own use and benefit, 
and the remaining five-sixths shall be 
deemed and shall be the property of the 
public, and at the disposal of Parliament.** 
— “ Is there,** said his Lordship, “ no 
ground, under any state of things, to sup- 
pose that this goes to a fund which they 
have a right to apply to themselves ? ’* 
His Lordship was of opinion that all the 
revenue was not appropriated to public 
purposes, but that there was a residue for 
the private advantage of the defendants. 
The action was brought against those who 
had the benefit of the profits, and by whom 
the loss ought to be sustained. The plain- 
tifT had made out a prima facie case, and 
it was for the defendants to show by Act 
of Parliament, or by some evidence which 
the court could take judicial notice of, 
that they were not liable. 

His Lordship concluded by remarking, 
that he could not take the same view as 
others of the effects of rendering the 
Company liable ; but even if he did, he 
should, as he was bound, give this as his 
opinion, and he thought it was very un- 
likely he should change it. 

February 10. 

The Rev. James Bryce , D.D., v. Samuel 
Smith . — This was an argument on demor- 
rur to the amended pleas of justification 
put on the file by the defendant, of an 
alleged libel on the character of the plain- 
tiff, published in the Hurkaru newspaper 
about two years back. 

The Advocate general contended, that 
being engaged in the conducting of a ma- 
gazine, and being the proprietor of a 
printing press, were not inconsistent with 
the character of the plaintiff as a clergy- 
man of the church of Scotland. He ad- 
mitted that the editing of a daily news- 
paper stood on somewhat higher grounds, 
but he said the publication in the John 
Dull of trials of infamous crimes and mat- 
ters, alleged in the defendant's pleas to be 
of an infhmous, indecent, immoral, and 
vicious nature, were not, in bin opinion 
culpable m any person, ns they tended ra- 
* ther 
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ther to promote tbe cause of morality, by 
holding’ up the individuals convicted of 
such offences to public reprehension, and 
by painting in strong colours the fatal 
consequences of vice. 

The learned gentleman made some fur- 
ther remarks on the pleas, and said that 
they were no justification of that part of 
the libel which insinuated, that the plain- 
tiff was not bl follower of Jesus Christ, 
did not inculcate his spirit, and was not a 
promoter of piety, charity, and Christian 
love. 

Mr. Turtoti, in support of the pleas, 
combated the doctrine laid down by the 
Advocate-general as to the moral tendency 
of the publication in India of the reports 
of trials of an indecent nature in England. 
The libel, he said, was written of the 
plaintiff as a Scotch clergyman, ar.d that 
must be, at least for the present, taken ns 
the fact; first, because it was so stated by 
tlie defendant in bis pleas ; secondly, be- 
cause tbe plaintiff had allowed it to be so 
in his demurrer; and he thought it was 
indecent for any man, much loss a clergy- 
man (for Dr. Bryce had admitted that no- 
thing was published without his consent), 
to employ his time in culling from Eng- 
lish newspapers matters of the nature set 
forth in the pleas, for no end but to in- 
crease the circulation of the John Bull ; 
he did think it immoral and indecent for 
any person to pander to the vicious appe- 
tites of mankind. 

The court gave judgment on the three 
pleas to which the general demurrer had 
been filed. Sir C. Grey and Sir John 
Franks were of opinion that all were bar!, 
on different grounds. Sir Eduard lii/an 
thought that the second and third pleas 
ought to be allowed. 

Judgment was entered for the plaintiff, 
and both parties to pay their own costs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

INVESTMENT OF MONEY IN LAND. 

The following is copy of a petition of 
the merchants of Calcutta for an extension 
of the power of investing money in land. 
To tbe Right lion. Lord W. C. Bentinck, 
G.C.B., Governor-general, &c. 

My Lord : The various inconveniences 
experienced by indigo planters, from their 
inability to hold lands in their own names, 
luive opposed such obstacles to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of their industry, as 
could never have been compensated but 
Uy extraordinary fertility of soil and cheap- 
new of labour. The losses resulting from 
tbe insecurity of lands held in the names 
of native*, from the failure of ryots (pea- 
sants^, who'have received advances to per- 
form tbeiif contracts, and from the litiga- 
tion’ and afikays they are: liable to be in- 
volved in by*' the- relation. in which the 
existing regulations compel them to stand 
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to such persons, are an unnecessary ex- 
pense which cannot be estimated at less 
than 25 per cent, on the total outlay, and 
a serious bar to all experimental improve- 
ments in agriculture. Notwithstanding 
the disadvantageous nature of the tenure, 
about one-third of the entire quantity of 
indigo plant is grown by the planters 
themselves, and two-thirds purchased on 
contract from ryots (cultivators) : the num- 
ber of bigas appropriated to this crop is 
between 35 and 40 lakhs (about 1,16(1,000 
and 1, .330,000 acres). 

The value of the indigo annually pro- 
duced, say from 2k to 3 crore of rupees 
(£2, 500,000 and *£3,000,000 sterling), 
whereof perhaps ‘2 crore (.£‘2,000,000) are 
expended in this country for rent, stock, 
wages, interest on capital, &c., and a large 
portion, probably three-fourths, of tbe ba- 
lance remitted to England, competition 
among planters has increased the cost of 
production from 80 to 100 per cent., so as 
greatly to reduce tbe superiority which this 
country has long possessed over the other 
countries from which Europe is supplied 
with indigo — namely, Manilla, Java, the 
Caiaccas,Guatimaln, and the West- Indies. 
The necessity of removing artificial ob- 
structions, in order to secure the success of 
this most important branch of trade, and 
to promote the manifest interests of this 
country and of England, is thus con- 
tinually rendered more? urgent. 

Until Parliament shall be pleased to 
apply a more adequate remedy to the dis- 
advantages of our position, we are satis- 
fied that there is no measure which would 
fend so immediately to give a new im- 
pulse to the trade, and to augment confi- 
dence in its stability, as the extension of 
the provisions of a resolution passed by 
the Right Hon. the Governor-general in 
Council, on the 7th of May 1S24, for the 
encouragement of the cultivation of coflep. 
We do therefore respectfully solicit that 
your Lordship in Council will be plea.sed 
to pass a regulation rendering the same 
provisions, with the exception of those 
contained in the 19th and ‘20th paragraphs, 
applicable to tbe cultivation of indigo, 
and all other agricultural produce. 

wc are, my Lord, &c. &c. 

(Signed) Palmer and Co. ; and thir- 
teen other firms. 

Gentlemen,— I am directed l>y the Go- 
vernor-general in Council to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 28th ult., 
and to inform you tlmt his Lordship in 
Council has resolved, that the resolution of 
the 7th May 1824, shall no longer be con- 
fined to lands required for coffee planta- 
tions ; but that the same principle shall he 
applied to ail cases, in which Europeans 
may desire to occupy lands for the culti- 
vation of indigo or other agricultural pur- 
poses. 

2d. His Lordship in Council has fur- 
ther 
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thcr resolved, that the 19th, 20th, and 
21st sections of the abovemeniioned reso- 
lution shiill be rescinded. 

3d. The rules contained in regulation 
<58, 1793, and other corresponding regu- 
lations, requiring only that before Euro- 
peans occupy lands they shall obtain the 
permission of Government, no new enact- 
ment appears to be necessary, and his 
Lordship in Council considers it to he ad- 
visable to postpone any measure of that 
nature until the exigencies of the case 
shall be practically developed. In the 
mean time, the above resolution will suffi- 
ciently defipe the conditions on which the 
required permission is to be granted. 

Holt Mackenzie, Sect, to Govt. 

THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

Ilis Lordship's tour in a direction where 
no governor-general ever before, we be- 
lieve, extended his peregrinations to, will, 
we doubt not, he productive of good ; for 
though his Lordship's stay, we have reason 
to suppose, will be but short at the dif- 
ferent stations, yet, as his Lordship travels 
by day, he will possess the great advan- 
tage of personal observation as regards 
the apparent resources, agriculture, and 
population of the places through which his 
progress lies. — Cat. Cor. Gaz., Jan. 19. 

The Governor-general lias had a severe 
attack of bilious remittent fever, and was 
so seriously indisposed at one time, that 
Lady Win. Bcntinck determined to join 
his Lordship by dawk. The last accounts 
from liungpore, however, received by 
yesterday's post, were of such a favoura- 
ble nature, as to induce Lady Bcntinck to 
give up her intention of proceeding to 
Uungpore. The Governor- general, ac- 
cordingly, may soon be expected at the 
presidency. — Ibid., Jan. 29. 

The Governor-general, with Capt. Ben- 
son und Dr. Turner, left Ilungpoor on the 
24th ultimo, rested, we understand, one 
day at Dinagcpoor, one at Maldn, and a 
night each at Bcrhampore and Kislma- 
ghur. On Saturday morning his Lord- 
ship joined Lady Win. Bcntinck at Santi- 
pore, to which place her Ladyship had 
proceeded on Friday, on board the Her- 
hampootcr steamer, attended by Mr. Dobbs 
and Capt. Caldwell. The Governor-gene- 
ral, we arc glad to learn, sustained the 
fatigue of a dak journey remarkably well, 
and his Lordship’s speedy recovery from 
his equally sudden and severe attack, can- 
not fail to afford the most cordial and ge- 
neral satisfaction. — Ibid., Feb. 1, 

ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 

v The Goo. Gazette of Jan. 29 prefaces 
an account of the proceedings of the first 
general meeting of the Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund, on the 7th May 1828,* with 
the follow ing remarks : 

* See Ariat. Journ., vol. xxv. p. 801. 


“ Considering the apathy that had for a 
long time prevailed in Europe on the sub- 
ject, it t is extremely gratifying, and no 
less pleasing than surprising, what a vivid 
and general interest has, within a very re- 
cent period, manifested itself in the field 
of oriental research. That this would, in 
the end, be the case, has always been the 
conviction of those few determined and 
generous spirits, who, undaunted by the 
difficulties that obstructed their progress, 
and not to he discouraged l>y the ignorant 
neglect of the million, have felt the im- 
portance of oriental learning, and have 
consoled themselves with the reflexion that 
if but few of their contemporaries could 
properly appreciate their labours, a day 
would assuredly come when their value 
and importance would be duly and gene- 
rally acknowledged. 

“ The labours of individuals, however 
meritorious they may be, arc, in such a 
very extensive field, scarcely capable of 
embracing that multitudinous body of 
oriental learning and composition, belong- 
ing to ages that are gone, and supposed to 
lie neglected and unknown, in old manu- 
scripts and dusty records. 

“ To such of our countrymen as have 
assiduously devoted themselves to the de- 
velopment of the genius and erudition of 
the East, it must be a source of sincere 
satisfaction to be witnesses of that revival 
which has taken place, sooner, perhaps, 
than their most flattering hopes could have 
anticipated, no less than of just pride at 
the recollection of their own instrumen- 
tality in the good work. Nor must we 
forget what we owe to other and more dis- 
interested sources. In France and Ger- 
many, oriental research has been prose- 
cuted with a degree of ardour, perse- 
verance, popularity, and success, that 
might, in a measure, be called national, 
and that may well make Britons blush 
for the national apathy which, with a 
few distinguished exceptions, they have 
hitherto exhibited towards the same object. 

“ But this reproach, it is to be hoped; 
can he no longer justly urged, for if wo 
mistake not, we behold the flrst move- 
ments of a grand revival of Oriental lite- 
rature, from which the most brilliant re- 
sults may be augured ; and the spirit of 
generous national emulation that is appa- 
rent in its workings is, we trust, calcu- 
lated to give it strength and permanency." 

MALARIA. 

In the removal of the causesof malaria 
in Calcutta and its vicinity a great deal has 
been done; but a great deal, more, infi- 
nitely more than has yet been accomplish- 
ed, remains to he done. We. admire , the 
elegant palaces of Garden Reach on the 
banks of the river, the situations of which 
appear as salubrious. as they sre ^ictuyesqu* 
and beautiful ; but they only seen it w ; if 
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we refer at least to the rainy season Let 
any one take a glance in any direction 
from the windows or verandahs of the 
tipper stories of these spacious mansions, 
and it will appear to liim that he is in the 
centre of a forest almost . the open space 
surrounding the houses being in this ex- 
tended view, which his altitude gives him, 
reduced to its really comparative insignifi- 
cance. The fresh southerly breeze blows 
full upon him, but it comes through an 
atmosphere impregnated with the exhala- 
tions of vegetable matter in a state of de- 
composition- <* All woods, coppices, 
thickets, Ac., even rivers, send forth more 
or less of this noxious vapour,” says Dr. 
McCulloch- If this be so, let any one 
take a survey of the city and suburbs of 
Calcutta, and say whether the causes of 
malaria enumerated must not be here in 
constant and extensive operation. If we 
come to speak of stagnant pools, a still 
more prolific source of malaria , generated 
by M the decomposition of vegetables on 
water,” he need not go beyond the JVIah- 
ratta ditch ; let him examine merely the 
spots in which the native dwellings are 
huddled together in the neighbourhood of 
tnpe6 or clusters of trees, and filthy shallow 
ponds or tanks. The Lottery Committee, 
in their improvements, have done infinite 
good, as we have admitted, in the diminu- 
tion of some of these causes, in the des- 
truction of superabundant vegetation, 
opening out spacious streets, &c. ; hut 
still we are surrounded by a forest of jun- 
gle, from the Circular Road to Garden 
Reach ; and acres of trees might yet be 
cut down with advantage. — Bang. Chron., 
Feb . 12. 

SAUGOK ISLAND. 

We are glad to observe such good ac- 
counts of the growing importance and 
prosperity of the island of Saugor as are 
given by a cotemporary paper. To the 
species of “ colonization ” that is to be 
found in “ that portion of the Indian 
world,” we are most decidedly friendly, 
and wish it most sincerely all manner of 
success. The spirited individuals who first 
took the island of Saugor in hand have 
had to encounter difficulties and expense 
of the most formidable nature, such as 
would certainly have discouraged many of 
even the most sanguine temperament. If 
they are at length beginning to reap the re- 
ward of their labours, every one will admit 
that they richly deserve it. A detailed and 
authentic statement of the progress that 
has been made in clearing the island, and 
rendering it productive and profitable to 
the speculators, is a desideratum we should 
be very glad to see supplied. The suc- 
cess of this experiment would go farther 
than any thing we have yet seen, to 
strengthen and confirm the views we hav£ 

uniformly taken on the subject of colon i- 
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zation. It would prove the value of that 
system of improvement which is safe and 
applicable under the circumstances of our 
Indian empire, and the folly and em- 
piricism of those wild and visionary 
schemes about which so many goodly vo- 
lumes have been written. — Cal. John Bull , 
Jan . 20. 

The account we have heard of the pleas- 
ing prospect which some parts of the is- 
land of Saugor now exhibit, have led us 
very much to desiderate a visit to that 
portion of the Indian world ; but since 
the will and the power arc not in the re- 
gard to ourselves co-cxistcnt, wc recom- 
mend those of our readers who are more 
happily circumstanced in that respect, and 
are fond of sea breezes and fresh fish, to 
make a trip to Saugor, where they will 
enjoy both in perfection, and be gratified 
with some evidences of the value of co- 
lonization, which will have more effect 
than the most powerful arguments of 
theory. The tracts of cleared land are 
now very extensive, and the number of 
families domiciled on the island under 
European zemindars is very considerable ; 
the value of the land is greatly superior 
to any under native management : there is 
no screwing on the part of the zemindar, 
no want of faith on the part of the ryot. 
Their mutual relations appear to be well 
understood, a perfect confidence exists be- 
tween them ; the rents are regularly paid, 
and the cultivator, being secure in his 
rights, applies himself zealously to the im- 
provement of the soil. As a proof of the 
perfect security of property which pre- 
vails, we may mention, that there is no 
such thing as a police on the island. We 
need not advert to the innumerable diffi- 
culties which have opposed the success of 
this infant experiment in colonization in 
Saugor island, difficulties which in other 
places do not exist. They have, however, 
in a great measure been overcome, and 
the results may even now he appealed to 
as a proof of the immense benefit which 
would accrue to India were the system 
generally encouraged. In Saugor island 
there have been no attempts made to intro- 
duce the more valuable products of the 
country, no indigo making, no cultivation 
of sugar. The improvements which are 
exhibited are now the result of the mere 
cultivation of paddy, under that encou- 
ragement which naturally arises from such 
a state of relationship as that which grows 
up out of the system we advocate. 

Another striking example of the benefits 
accruing from colonization, of the confi- 
dence which the natives soon learn to re- 
pose in European zemindars, Is to be 
found within sixteen miles of us, at Fort 
Gloucester. Some thousand beegabs of 
land there are the freehold property of 
a European gentleman, the title having 
been granted to his predecessor! by Warren 
Hastings : 
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Hastings : this land lets out at double the 
price of that which is on the other side of 
the nullah that marks its boundary. Its 
owner has no trouble with collection, the 
natives come voluntarily at a stated period 
to pay their rent, and the number of set- 
tlers is constantly increasing. These are 
facts which supply an answer to pages of 
the sophistry of the defenders of monopoly 
and exclusion.— Deng. Chron ., Jan. 20. 

NATIVE THIEVES. 

A correspondent has furnished us with 
an account of- a remarkable robbery com- 
mitted a few days ago in the Chaundney 
Choke, which proves that the sable light- 
fingered gentry in this metropolis have ar- 
rived at a degree of skill in their profes- 
sion equal to any Jonathan Wild in times 
by-gone. The individual who favoured 
us with this communication can vouch for 
the truth of it, and this makes us believe 
that the instance related by him is one 
of many bold strokes successfully prac- 
tised by a gang of villains who have 
hitherto escaped the hands of justice, for 
we remember being told five years ago of 
a circumstance exactly similar that oc- 
curred at Soba Bazar, where the rogue 
got off* as expertly and quite as unmolested 
as in the present instance. We believe 
the city of Calcutta contains numerous 
blacklegs, whose only employment con- 
sists in playing off their tricks on the un- 
wary and unsuspicious; and, as a case in 
point, we will relate an occurrence which 
took place about a month ago. A baboo, 
or native gentleman, sent his servant, who 
was a stranger in Calcutta, with a large 
bundle of foul linen to his washerman, 
who was living at Narkuldunga. On his 
way the servant met with a man who, 
pretending to pick up something in the 
street, came up to him, and said, “ I have 
found a ring, pray can you tell me if it is 
gold or not ?" While the servant was ex- 
amining it, another man, who appeared 
to be a goldsmith, as the implements used 
in that trade were in his hand, inquired 
of the two former what they were about ; 
when the first man immediately replied to 
him that he had found a ring, and asked 
him (if he was a goldsmith) to tell him 
the value of it : the feigned goldsmith 
examined the ring, and said that it was 
worth from eight to ten rupees, and then 
walked away. The man then offered to 
sell it to the baboo's servant, who told him 
he had no tn6ney. “ Oh, never mind," 
observed the other, “ you can give me a 
chudder or any piece of cloth in exchange." 
The servant, on this, took from his bundle 
some linen, worth about t*o or three ru- 
pees, and bartered it for the ring. Very 
highly delighted with his bargain, the 
poor fellftir returned 5 but on taking it to 
a ml goldsmith's, he discovered that in- 
Ma$. Joum . Von. 28. No. 1G3. 


stead of gold lie had obtained a brass 
ring.— Cal. Reg., Feb. 4. 

EMPLOYMENT OF EAST-INMAVS. 

A writer in the Calcutta Gazette sug- 
gests tlic following employment for East- 
tndians. • 

“ The I ndo- Britons, as is well known, 
are eligible to appointments in the Mo- 
fussil courts, and considering what a field 
is here open to them for honest and profita- 
ble employment, it is surprising they have 
never availed themselves of it. The Mo- 
fussil courts swarm with va keels, mooktear- 
kars, Ac. utterly devoid of every moral 
principle ; and notwithstanding the small 
degree of trust that can be reposed in 
them, they generally manage to support 
themselves with comfort, and often to 
live in splendour. Is it too much then to 
suppose that honest, well-educated, and 
industrious I ndo- Britons might gain in 
Mofussil courts as genteel a livelihood as 
karancesiiip in Calcutta affords? I need 
not point out the advantages which would 
result to government, as well as to the 
country at large, by the adoption of the 
plan now proposed. The listless indif- 
ference and indolence of some judges 
in zillah courts, the corrupt system that 
prevails among all the inferior officers of 
these courts, the practice of suborning 
witnesses to perjure themselves — in short, 
the mockery or prevention of justice might, 
to a considerable degree, be obviated, if 
qualified East- Indians could be persuaded 
to think it no degradation to earn an ho- 
nest and honourable livelihood." 

MR. TURTON. 

On Tuesday evening last, a farewell 
dinner was given at the Town-IIall, by 
the solicitors of the Supreme Court, to 
Mr. Turton and his friends, upon the ap- 
proaching departure of that gentleman for 
Europe, at which Mr. Strettell presided 
in the chair, and Mr. Charles Hogg as 
vice-president. After the health of Mr. 
Turton had been drank, the president, on 
the part of the profession, presented him 
with a beautiful and richly chased vase, 
as a tribute of their professional regard- 
The party sat down eighty to dinner, and 
did not separate till a late hour. — Cal. John 
Bull , Jan. 23. 

There was a farewell party given at the 
Town- Hall on Saturday, by several gentle- 
men of the mercantile community, to Mr. 
Turton. At seven o'clock, about one 
hundred sat down to an excellent, dinner, 
where there was a profusion of every deli- 
cacy of the season, and excellent wines. 
After the removal of the cloth sundry 
toasts were drank, and Uie health of , Mr. 
Turton was pledged early In the evening, 
Amidst the- most cordial jieals of Applause 
from al) present. Mr. Turton, in a neitr 
N and 
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and appropriate speech, returned thanks 
for the honour Uiat had been done him, 
and it was a late hour before the Inst 
lingerers of the jovial party quitted the 
festive board. — India Gaz., Jan. 26. 

THE RAJAH OF BENARES. 

The* Rajah of Benares has arrived at 
the ^presidency on a pious visit, it is said, 
first to Kali-ghaut, and then to Jugger- 
nauth. The retinue of elephants, camels, 
horse, and foot, attending the Rajah is said 
to be magnificent, both in number and 
accoutrements. It is, however, surmised 
that die Rajah's visit is not altogetlier of a 
pious character; other objects more se- 
cular and profane are said to be in view, 
to which a residence within the Mahratta 
ditch is a preliminary step. — Cal. John 
Bull, Jan . 27. 

VASES PRESENTED TO THE COUNSEL AGAINST 
THE STAMP REGULATION. 

A dinner was given on the 2d February, 
at the Town- Hall, to Messrs. Clarke and 
Dickens, at which were presented the ho- 
norary Vases voted to them and the late 
Mr. Winter, for their zealous and dis- 
interested eEertions against the registration 
of the stamp regulation ; John Palmer, 
Esq. in the chair. After the usual toasts, 
die vases were placed before the chairman, 
who addressed the professional gentlemen 
to whom they were to be presented, in a 
neat and appropriate speech, touching in 
the course of it, with much feeling, on 
the lamented loss of Mr. Winter. Messrs. 
Dickens and Clarke returned thanks in 
their own names ; Mr. Batliie in behalf of 
his departed relative, Mr. Winter. The 
health of Mr. Minchin was then proposed 
by the chairman in a speech, in which he 
took occasion to recapitulate the services 
which that gentleman had rendered to 
the cause, on the occasion of the late 
memorable stamp prosecutions, who re- 
plied in a suitable manner. Many other 
appropriate toasts followed, with the healths 
of various gentlemen more or less con- 
nected with the proceedings in the matter 
of,d)e stamp act. 

In die course of Mr. Clarke's speech 
he alluded to the following passage in the 
speech of Mr. Courtenay in the House of 
Commons on the 18th of June, and it was 
afterwards read from the chair, and re- 
ceived with tokens of the highest applause 
by the company^ viz .— ** In speaking of 
QCCItrrences which took place so long as 
fititfcen years ago, it becomes me to be 
diffident ; but as well as I can recollect, 
the clause which was then introduced gave 
a power to the governor- general in council 
to levy taxes and duties of customs, sub- 
ject to the control of the directors at home. 
This was the full amount of the power tfien 
granted.*' 


The party was not numerous. The 
following is a description of the orna- 
ments of the vases : “ The emblems of 
justice are inverted, the crown bumbled, 
to the earth, the sword broken." The 
paper in which it appears adds, “ We 
consider this inversion to render them still 
more appropriate ; for undoubtedly justice 
is denied when an unrepresented body of 
British subjects is liable to an unlimited 
taxation, and the crown is humbled to the 
dust when a company of mercliants as- 
sume a power far beyond any which apper- 
tains to it.'* We agree with the editor of 
another paper, who observes that “ nothing 
but the very worst taste could have placed 
this appendage to the vases where it is, and 
nothing but a want of good sense could 
imagine it to confer an honour on those to 
whom this well-earned testimony of re- 
spect is to be paid." 

STORM AND SNOW. 

Extract of a letter dated Mussooric, the 
7th January 1829.-—** The winter set ill 
here on the night of the 23d inst. with 
heavy snow, hail, a hurricane, and most 
awful thunder and lightning. I never re- 
collect so violent a storm ; at daybreak it 
seemed to increase, and the lightning was 
more vivid (I slept at Landour). The 
cloud whence it issued appeared stationary. 

I left my bed and went into a room less 
exposed, and in a few minutes received a 
tremendous shock, at the same instant the 
loudest explosion took place I ever re- 
collect hearing ; the electric fluid passed 
through the chopper, entered the wall, 
rent it down to the mantle-piece, escaped 
by the floor under my feet, and hurt a 
native in the adjoining room. The chupper 
took fire, and the occupants had barely 
time to move their little property which 
was soon covered by the drifting snow ; 
merely the bare walls are left of the house. 
Since that day the weather has cleared lip, 
and we have hard frosts and sliding on the 
pools. The snow is about two feet deep 
at Landour, and perfectly hard : the ther- 
mometer at sunrise lias been 28° and 29°." 

NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

The John Munro, from Madras, was 
driven to the Nicobar islands, and the com • 
mander gives the following account of 
them and the distress of his crew s— •* Wc 
left Madras on the 29th Nov. last, and 
owing to baffling winds, were entirely out 
of provisions when we got to the Nicobar 
Islands. We endeavoured to make Car Ni- 
cobar, but could not fetch, so were obliged 
to go to Chawny. The natives of this 
island would not give us proVhpons except 
for tobacco. We offered, then* muskets, 
cutlasses, silver spoons, &c. (vri|ich at Car 
Nicobar are good articles of Reiter), and 
even our clothes ; but they would give us 

. nothing 
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pbthing in return for them. So, being 
reduced to the last extremity, half the 
voyage before us, and starvation staring 
us in the face, we ventured upon opening 
a bag of tobacco, which happened to be 
on board on freight, out of which we took 
a few pounds, in exchange for which we 
got about 200 coco-nuts and seven fowls, 
upon which we subsisted for twelve or 
fourteen days, until we fortunately fell in 
w ith the Enterjrrize , steamer, Capt. John- 
son, who kindly supplied us with water 
and provisions; at w'hich time we were 
upon a coco-nut and one-third of a seer of 
rice per day, and tl>e people upon one- 
third of a seer of paddy alone.” 


BENOAL MARINERS* AND GENERAL 
WIDOWS* FUND. 

At a general meeting held 22d January, 
Mr. C. Smith, in the chair ; a report 
from the committee appointed to examine 
the state of the accounts for the last six 
months was unanimously approved. 

Statement of the Funds. 

By balance to 30th JunclH28 • Sa.lls. 3,51,552 5 5 
Received from 2d class members, an- 
nual subscription 10.020 0 0 

Do. from 3d class do. do. 1,072 8 0 

12,592 8 0 

Do., from new members, entrance and 

subscription 20,029 4 0 

Do., for premiums on 

children 340 0 0 

20,3(59 4 0 

Do., donation from govt., 6 months, 

at 500 per month 3,000 0 0 

Do., interest on govt, 
loans, securities, and 

mortgages 15,338 3 3 

Do., profit and loss 129 1 3 0 

in.ara o 3 

4,02,982 1 0 

Disbursements. 

Paid pensions 30*773 5 0 

Do., intereston govt, loans 

purchased 1,028 15 fi 

Do., contingencies, adver- 
tisements, and postages 18(3 12 0 
Do., establishment and 
management, including 

sircars and peons 780 0 0 

32,7(30 0 6 

Balance • • Sa.Rs.- -3,70,213 1 2 


also the very short period there was for pre- 
paration in • bringing out such a popular 
and deep tragedy, the amateurs and stage 
management certainly deserve great credit 
for the eminent proofs of ability in their 
Thespic vocation,, which the highly praise- 
worthy results of last Friday evening 
exhibited. With reference to more recent 
lapses of memory, scenery, and so forth, 
the fault, we observe, has been partly at- 
tributed to the frequency with which pieces 
succeed each other. This, at any rate, is 
erring on the right side ; but, judging 
from the manner in which Romeo and 
Juliet passed off, we can hardly imagine 
the objection to be a just or valid one. 

His Highness the Rajah of Benares 
was present at the representation— Cal. 
Gov . Gaz. t Feb. 9. 

The India Gazette adds : tf It affords us 
pleasure to observe such a number of 
respectable natives among the audience 
every play-night ; it indicates a growing 
taste for the English drama, which is an 
auspicious sign of the progress of general 
literature among our native friends.** 


shipping. 

Arrivals in the River. 

Jan. 23. Jean Henri, Baudoin, from Bordeaux 
and Madras, and La BcUe Alliance , Francis, from 
Mauritius. — 29. Lord Amherst, Edwards, from 
Bombay and Madras, and La Rose, Cannier, from 
China, Singapore, and Bordeaux. — 39. JFairUe, 
Fuller, from London, Madeira, Cape, and Ma- 
dras; London, Huntley, from Liverpool* and 
Royal George, Wilson, rrom London and Bombay. 
-—Feb. 4. F.ugcne, Cautin, from Bordeaux, Lima* 
and Singapore. — (]. Richmond, Grimes, from Mau- 
ritius. — 7. lhxttettar, Waugh, from London ana 
Cape, and John Munro , Roe, from Madras. — 11. 
L'artha, Lindsay, from Bombay, Ceylon, and Ma- 
dras, and Woodbine, Austen, from Hamburgh and 
Bio de Janeiro. — 1(5. Lord Melville , Bell, from 
London.— 20. Hope, Morse, and Gipsey, Henderson, 
both from Liverpool. 

Departures from Calcutta . 

Jan. 28. Lord Hungcrford, Hcathom, for Lon- 
don; Mountaineer, Canney, for London: and 
Courser, Sturges, for Boston. — 30. Role, Videt* 
for Bordeaux. — Feb. 2. Sophia , Dawson, for Lon- 
don ; and Mary Ann , Boucaut, for Bombay.— 7* 
Minerva, Watson, for London.— 9. CEdipe, La- 
fort, for Havre.— 11. Nancy, Guezenec, for Bor- 
deaux. 


COMMISSIONERS OF INQUIRY. 

We understand the civil and military 
commissioners from Madras have reached 
this presidency, and of course the opera- 
tions of the finance committee may be ex- 
pected to commence without loss of time. 
— Cal. John Bull, Jan. 26. 


Chommgkee Theatre.— To get up one of 
Stiakespjiftrs plays is always an arduous 
attempV t&wnach as they possess a stand- 
ard uxeeHtnce, deviations from which are 
much iibre ^laringly apparent, when they 
occuf^ than in the enacting of dramas of 
a naoi»«pb$meral cast, and less national 
cbiracte Bearing this in mind, and 


Freight to London ( Feb. 12) £2.Se.'Vo £i. 10s 
for dead weight, and £4 to £5 for light freight. 


BIRTHS. 

Dec. 7* At Mongbyr, Mrs. J. P. Ledllet of a 
daughter. 

Jan. 1. At Jynugbur, in Terhoot, the lady of 
Capt. G. W. Mosely, of a daughter. 

la At Calcutta, MXS. J. T7Bagley,*of a daugh- 
ter. .. ' 

14. At Allahabad, theWtffeof Mr. Ankftee. 
ron, assistant commissary of ordnance, oronon. 

17* At Calcutta, Mrs. A. Fleming, of US 09 . 

181 At 9erampore, the lady of Limttol H» 
Griffiths, regulating officer of Shahebed and Sir- 
car Sarun,. of a daughter* 

— At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. F. C. Ferreira, 
of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. W. G. Grieff, of s son. 

19. At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. W. Barradge* 

of a son. 

2a At Allahabad, the lady of R. Laughton, 
Esq., assisuurg., ora daughter. 

an. At 
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80. At Allahabad, the lady of R. Barlow, sen*, 
Ejgq >( gf a daughter. 

82. At Calcutta, Mrs. W. M. Reed, of a daugh- 
ter. 

83. At Benares, the lady of Major John Tulloch, 
commanding 43d rest. N.I., of a son. 

— At Lucknow, the lady of Mordaunt Ricketts, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

. 24. At Tirhoot, the lady of W. II. Woodcock, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

• — At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Plcachy, of a son. 
fid. At Nusseerabad, the lady of Lieut. C. D. 
Blair, 10th L.C., of a daughter. 

29. At Calcutta, Mrs. John Grieff, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. A. Phillips, of a daughter. 

30. At Calcutta, the lady of Emin Joseph Emin, 
Of a son and heir. 

— At Chow rin ghee, the lady of Geo. Chester, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

Feb. 3. At Entally, Mrs. Chas. Esperan$a, of a 
son. 

4. AtMirzapore, the lady of B. Tayler, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, Mrs. P. II. Reed, of a daughter. 

5. At Calcutta, Mrs. John Cook, of a daughter. 

— At Chandernagore, the lady of Mr. Richard 
Evans, of a daughter. 

— At Allipore, the lady of C. R. Barwell, Esq., 
of a son. 

.0. At Rutnagiree, the lady of L. R. Reid, Esq., 
civil service, or a son. 

10. At Fort William, the lady of J. R. Martin, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the wife of *Ir. John Ravens- 
croft, H.C.’s marine, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. R. Smith, of a daughter. 
Lately. At Calcutta, the lady of Lieut. Donald 

Campbell, H.M.'s 47 th regt., of a son. 


25. At Cawnpore, Lieut. A. E. McMurdo, 33d 

2fi. At Chandernagore, Miss Charlotte Versalll, 
a ged 13. 

27. At Calcutta, Mrs. Joanna Pereira, aged 04. 

29. At Calcutta, Mrs. E. Frances D'Costa, 
daughter of the late Mr. Jos. D’Costa, aged 21. 

SOL At Midnapore, Mary, daughter of Lieut, 
and Adj. Henry Templer, 7th regt. N.I. 

- — At Dacca, John Drew, Esq., Bengal civil 
service, aged 37- „ _ , _ , , 

Feb. 1. At Calcutta, Mr. Lewis Delanougerede, 
gauger in the European distilleries attached to the 
police establishment, aged 40. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. J. Chew, formerly branch 

pilot In the II. (Ys marine, and late commander of 
the state boats, aged 02. ..... , 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Rose Ward, in her 36tli 

yt 2. r *At Calcutta, Miss E. J. Sinclair, daughter of 
Mr. P. O. Sinclair, H.C.’s marine, aged 11 years. 

4. At Calcutta, Mrs. John Marshall, aged 27* 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

DOOAB FOnCK. 

Fort St. George, Oct. 7, 1828.— In order 
to avert the inconvenience to which officers 
of the Dooab force are exposed under the 
existing regulations, when compelled by 
sickness to resort to the stations of Vin- 


MARRIAGES. 

Dee. 20. At Futtcgurh, Mr. P. B. Reid to Miss 
S. C. Dyce. 

Jan. 9. At Cawnpore, Lieut. T. F. Flemyng, 
36th N.L, to Charlotte, third daughter of J. Trit- 
ton. Esq., latecaptain of H.M.’s 24tli Dragoons. a 

12. At Serampore, Mr. Wm. Thompson, of Lei- 
cester, to Eliza Dalston, only daughter of Capt. 
J. P. Griffin. 

— At Nusseerabad, Lieut, and Adj. G. A. Bar- 
bor, 8th L.C., to Harriett Eliza, second daughter 
of Capt. Pereira, of artillery. 

15. At Calcutta, Mr. Lewis Christian, clerk of 
the Serampore Roman Catholic church, to Cecilia, 
daughter of Win. Cox, Esq., of Penang. 

— At Palluky Mahul, Futtyghur, Nabob Cul- 
lookhan, to Mary, youngest daughter of Stephen 
Birch, Esq., formerly a captain in the Mahratta 
service. 

22. At Agra, Lieut. Chas. Fanner, adjutant 21st 
N.L, to Miss Eliza Gillanders. 

24. At Benares, R. A. Buraard, Esq., civil as- 
sistant-surgeon, to Miss Eliza Read. 

27. At Calcutta, Mr. John Cripps, II.C.’s ma- 
rlne, to Miss Clarissa Nicholson. 

29. At Berhampore, Mr. W’m. Rose, of Bog- 
wongolah, to Miss Hannah Marshall. 

31. At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Crouch to Miss Char- 
lotte Crouch. 

Feb. 7. At Calcutta, Mr. W'm. Leach to Miss 
Caroline Lee. . 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Lindquist to Miss 
Amelia Cohen. 

a At Serampore, Lieut. Henry Havelock, 
H.M.’s 13th L.Inf., and adj. to the dendt Chinsu- 
rah, to Hannah Shepherd, youngest daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. M arshin an. 


gorlali, Goa, Mai wan, and Rutnaglierry, 
for the recovery of their health, from not 
being entitled to receive their pay during 
their absence, the Right lion, the Gover- 
nor in Council is pleased to direct that the 
military paymaster at Bclgiumi shall issue 
the pay and allowances of such officers 
during their absence on sick certificate, oil 
abstracts countersigned by the officer com- 
manding at that station. 

EUROPEAN HOSPITALS. 

Fort St. George, Dec. 2, 1828. — - The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council hav- 
ing had under bis consideration the very 
extraordinary increase in the expenditure 
of wines and spirits in European hospitals 
which has taken place since the commence- 
ment of their supply at the public expense, 
is pleased to notify in G. O. that he will 
not fail to mark with his displeasure the 
conduct of any superintending surgeon 
who may appear not to have exerted him- 
self to prevent any lavish expenditure of 
these articles in the hospitals under his 
supervision. 

SIZING OF CORPS. 


DEATHS. 

No* 18. At Diaspora, George King, only son of 
If* Sheridan, Esq., H.M.’s 13th L.InL, aged seven 
yean. 

Deo. 30. Near Bhurtpore, Major D. H. Heptin- 
stall, commanding 31st regt. N.I. 

Jan • 16. On board the Lord Amherst , proceeding 
to Kedgeree, Capt. Wm. Davidson, 1st regt. Eu- 
ro pea n infantr y. 

18. At Calcapore, Mr. John Leger, watch and 
clock maker, aged about eighty. 

18. At the great gaol of Calcutta, Mary Aime, 
wife of Capt. Chas. Gardner. 

23* At Calcutta* the Rev* Dionysius George, a 
Greek chaplain, aged 7<fc * . 


Fort St. George, Dec. 6, 1 828.— Some 
doubts having arisen os to the correct 
mode of sizing a corps, the Commander- 
in-chief is pleased to publish the following 
regulations to obviate such difficulties, and 
to direct that they be strictly attended to in 
nil regiments of this establishment* Any 
deviations from these rules that may now 
exist are to be immediately corrected* 
Formation of Troops and CumjHZnjeSt 
Proper men for flank companies of in- 
fantry 
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fantry arc* to be selected from the whole 
corps, and the remaining companies are to 
be made as equal as possible. ' This will 
be best done as in the instance of new 
levies or recruits, by forming all the men 
in rank entire by size, from right to left, 
then taking the eight right-hand men 
(when there are eight companies), and ap- 
pointing one to each company ; then the 
next eight in like manner, and so on until 
all are posted : this will equalize all the 
companies as nearly as possible in per. 
sonnel. To size each company, the whole 
of its men should first be accurately sized 
in rank entire from Hanks to centre, when, 
being told ofT into four sections, the two 
centre sections stepping back will form 
the rear rank, and the two Hank sections 
closing to the centre will form the front. 
The whole company will thus be correctly 
sized and formed. 

VOLUNTEERS FROM If.M.’s SERVICE. 

Fort St. George , Dec. 31, 1828. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to announce, for the information 
of such men of his Majesty’s regiments as 
may hereafter volunteer for service in the 
Company’s army, that the Hon. the Court 
of Directors have prohibited the indul- 
gence heretofore granted them, of benefit- 
ing by their actual service in his Majesty's 
regiments in India, whether as regards 
pay, or their transfer to the invalid and 
pension establishments, when unfit for fur- 
ther effective duty. 

No non-commissioned officer, or rank 
and file, hereafter transferred to the Com- 
pany’s service, will be removed to the non- 
effective establishment, who has not served 
ten years in it, unless he shall have been 
disabled by wounds or lost his health upon 
actual service subsequently to his transfer. 

Men found unfit for the service, and 
not coming under the foregoing descrip- 
tion, will be discharged from the service, 
and sent to Europe. 

Men hereafter transferred from his Ma- 
jesty’s regiments to the Company's service, 
will be entitled only to the pay allowed 
privates under seven years’ service, until 
they have completed that period, and are 
entitled to the increase under existing re- 
gulations. 

PRACTICE OF COURTS-MARTIAfc. 

Head •Quarters, Choultry Plain , Jan . 5 , 
1829. — The Commander-in-chief calls up- 
on officers in 'command of divisions and 
stations, and especially upon officers in 
command of regiments, to satisfy them- 
selves that the officers under their orders 
carefully peruse and make themselves tho- 
roughly acquainted with “ the Compen- 
dium of the Law of Evidence,” which 
has been expressly compiled and circu- 
lated for the purpose of placing easily 


within the reach of every officer in the 
army a competent knowledge of that 
which is ataolutely necessary to regulate 
the due administration of justice in mi- 
litary courts, and ignorant of which, he 
must be perpetually in danger of becoming 
a party concerned in acquitting the guilty 
or convicting the innocent. 

At all European courts-martial, the 
“ Compendium of Evidence” should be 
in the hands of the president and members, 
for ready reference on all doubtful points 
which rnay occur; and the card contain- 
ing the axioms of that law must invariably 
be circulated round the table for general 
information. 

It is still more important that the 
members of native courts martial, en- 
tirely uninformed as they must be, from 
the circumstances of their education, of 
the principles which are intended to guide 
the proceedings of military courts held 
under British authority, should be inform- 
ed and instructed accordingly ; and it is 
the express duty of the superintending 
officer to explain to such members, through 
the interpreter, the bearings of the law of 
evidence upon the particular matter at 
issue ; so that the court may not, from 
w ant of information, arrive at such illegal 
sentences as have too frequently been pass- 
ed in this army, and have, in too many 
instances, been carried into effect l>y offi- 
cers in command of stations and regi- 
ments. 

These^ remarks especially apply to 
courts-martial inferior to general ; where- 
upon, considering their more frequent oc- 
currence and their more immediate con- 
nexion with the interior economy of corps, 
the army at large is specially dependent 
for the due support of its discipline. 

Officers commanding divisions and 
forces arc required, at the annual inspection 
of regiments, to report specially, whether 
or not the foregoing orders have been duly 
attended to. 

PUNISHMENT WITH THE RATTAN. 

Fort St. George , Jan. 6, 1829.— -The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that the following regu- 
lation be published in General Orders by 
Government, with reference to the provi- 
sions of Art. 6, sec. xii. of the Articles of 
War for the native troops. 

A D. 1828. Regulation VIII. 

A Regulation for abolishing the use of 
the rattan as an instrument of punish- 
ment, and for substituting in lieu 
thereof the cat of nine-tails. Passed by 
the Governor in council of Fort St. d 
George, on the 29th April 1828. 

I. Whereas it has been found that 
stripes with a rattan are • very unequal 
mode of punishment, varying with' the 
size of the instruipcnt and the strength of 

the 
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the person using it, and occasioning sc- 
rious bodily injury, far beyond the inten- 
tion of the law ; therefore the Governor in 
council has enacted this regulation, to be 
in force from the date of its promulgation. 

II. The use of the rattan as an instru- 
ment of punishment is abolished. 

III. Henceforward, persons who, under 
any regulation heretofore in force, would 
have been sentenced to receive stripes with 
a rattan, shall in lieu thereof he sentenced 
to receive lashes with a cat of nine-tails. 

IV. Five lashes with a cat of nine-tails 
shall be considered equivalent to 011 c stroke 
of a rattan. 

V. The cat of nine-tails to he used shall 
be invariably supplied from the stores of 
government; and.no other cat of nine- 
tails shall be used but such as shall be so 
supplied, nor shall any additional knot he 
tied, nor any new material introduced, nor 
any alteration made in any cat of nine- 
tails in use, by way of repair or on any 
pretence whatever; and any native officer 
offending herein shall he liable to he fined 
at the discretion of the criminal judge or 
magistrate, to whichsoever lie may be sub- 
ordinate. 

ABSENCE OF OFFICERS ON STAFF EMPLOY. 

Fort St. George, Jan. G, 1829 — In con- 
sequence of orders which have recently 
been received from the Hon. the Court of 
Directors, relative to the selection of offi- 
cers for staff and other appointments, anil 
the number required to lie present with 
each corps, the Right Hon. the Governor 
in council has deemed it expedient to res- 
cind that part of the G. O. of the 8th 
Feb. 1828 which restricts the number of 
regimental captains who are permitted to 
be absent from a regiment at one time, on 
staff or other permanent employ, to two ; 
and resolves that hereafter the general rule 
shall be, that no more than five officers 
shall be simultaneously absent on staff or 
other employment from any other corps, 
whether cavalry or infantry, and that un- 
der this rule, it shall rest with the Go- 
vernor in council to determine in each 
case, with reference to the number of offi- 
cers available for the regimental duty of 
the corps and the number of officers pre- 
sent with other regiments in excess of the 
number required for regimental duty, 
whether a subaltern officer holding a staff 
or other detached appointment shall, on 
bis promotion to the rank of regimental 
captain, be required to vacate such ap- 
pointment or be permitted to retain it. 

TEMPORARY COMMAND OF REGIMENTS. 

Fort St, George, Jan. 9, 1829. — The 
allowance granted in G. O. by government 
of the 26 th Sept, last, to officers holding 
life temporary command of regiments dur- 
ing the absence of commanding officers 


on duty, being, considerably less than what 
they were entitled to before that order was 
issued, the same reason for precluding an 
adjutant or quarter-master, when in tern- 
potafry charge of his regiment, from draw- 
ing his staff allowance, in addition to the 
command allowance (namely, that the two 
together* would place him in the receipt of 
larger allowances than belong to the re- 
gimental command), does not exist. The 
Right Hon. the Governor in council is, 
therefore, pleased to resolve, that an ad- 
jutant or quarter-master succeeding to the 
temporary command of his corps, in con- 
sequence of the absence of the command-- 
ing officer on duty, shall be permitted to 
retain his personal staff allowances, in 
addition to the allowance authorized for 
the command in G. O. by government of 
the 26th September last, and thafthc office 
allowuncc shall he drawn by the officer 
who performs the duty of the adjutant or ■ 
quarter-master. 

2. When the temporary command of a 
corps devolves on an adjutant or quarter- 
master, by absence on leave of the com- 
manding officer, the G.O. by government, 4 
dated the 21st July 1826, is to be con- 
sidered (as hitherto) applicable to the case. 

REGIMENTAL COLOURS. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain, Jan. 
12, 1829. — The Commander-in-chief lias 
ascertained, with considerable surprise, 
that the very unmilitary practice obtains in 
some corps of allowing the regimental 
colours to he used as articles of decoration 
at public parties, and even at native festi- 
vals. His Excellency most positively for- 
bids its repetition, and he desires that 
henceforth the colours of a regiment muy 
lie used only for their proper purposes. 

ENLISTMENT OF RECRUITS. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain , Jan. 15, 
1829. — The Commander-in-chief has had 
submitted to him since the 1st Jan. 1828, 
applications from officers commanding re- 
giments of native infancy for the dis- 
charge from the service of men, stated to 
be under size (the standard height being 
five feet four inches) of bad character, of 
low caste and connexions, or otherwise 
unfit for the duties of soldiers, to an ex- 
tent entirely exceeding all reasonable 
bounds. Repeated and most peremptory 
orders have been issued to officers in com- 
mand, prohibiting them from enlisting any 
but men of the standard height, of good 
caste, strong and healthy, and holding out 
every promise of becoming active and effi- 
cient soldiers ; yet a great majority of 
these discharged men are recruits of re- 
cent enlistment. It is, therefore, but too 
evident that officers in command of re- 
giments have failed in obedience to the in- 
structions so frequently issued to them on 
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this important subject ; and as the greater 
number of these ineligible men have been 
approved of and passed by the reviewing 
officers, as well as by the comrtiandants, 
staff and medical dmcers of stations and 
divisions, under whose immediate super, 
vision the various recruiting parties have 
been employed, it is equally .evident that 
to these also must attadh the charge of un- 
pardonable apathy and neglect, in a mat- 
ter visibly affecting the future efficiency of 
the army. ■ * 

It now becomes an object of the greatest 
consequence to adopt such measures as 
shall prevent, in future, the admission into 
the service of objectionable men, as causing 
a great and unnecessary expense to the 
state, and giving a fictitious strength to 
the army endangering its reputation in the 
hour of trial. 

The Commander-in-chief has therefore 
determined that henceforth, in every in- 
stance of an officer enlisting recruits, or 
transferring boys to the ranks (unless un- 
der special authority from head-quarters) 
that arc under the standard height, above 
the prescribed age, or that are not of an 
active and well-proportioned make, and 
in every respect fitted for the duties of 
soldiers, — such ineligible men shall be dis- 
charged from the service, and all expenses 
incurred on their account, from the day of 
their enlistment, shall be charged to the 
officer by whom they were enlisted. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Sic. 

Head-Quarter.*, Jan. G, 1820. — Capt. C. Ilewit- 
aon and Lieut. E. J. Dusantuy, 49th N.I., app. to 
rifle corps. 

Ens. W. M. Glascock posted to l/th N.I. 

Jan. 12. — Maj. G. Field (recently transf. to inva- 
lid cstah.) posted to 4th Nat. Vet. Hat., ami app. 
to command of detachment of that corps at Salem. 

Jan. 14. — Ens. Edw. King posted to 11th N.I. 

Ensigns G. A. II. Falconer, 1st F.urop. regt., and 
Thos. Wears, 3,'Ul N.I., permitted, at their own 
request, to exchange corps. 

Assist. Surg. T. Ward posted to 35th N.I. 

Jan. 15. — Lieut. Col. J. Woulfe removed from 
52d to 24th N.I., and Lieut. Col. J. S. Fraser from 
24th to 52d do. 

Lieut. Col. W. Dickson removed from 6th to 1st 
L.C., and Lieut. Col. J. Collette from 1st to 6th 
do. 

Major A. Turner removed from 2d to 4th Nat. 
Vet. Bat. 


Comets D. G. Taylor, J. S. Frcshflcld, and R. 
H. C. Moubray (recently admitted) app. to do duty 
with cavalry details at race stand. 



10th N.I. 


under his government for some time past. 
Circumstances, however, have operated to 
prevent the accomplishment of his wishes, 
until 22d January, when his departure 
from the presidency was announced with 
the usual salutes. The return of the 
governor will not bo so distant as was 
originally intended ; during his absence 
the administration of the presidency is 
vested in the remaining members of the 
government, in the name of the Governor 
in Council. 

The governor and suite reached Vellore 
on the 25th, and would set out from 
Bangalore for Mysore about the 15th 
February .—Gov. Gaz Feb. 12. 

HISS AM MULK. 

Ilis Highness Hissani Mulk Bahaudcr, 
the fourth legitimate son of the late Nawab 
Wallajah, expired on the 1 2th February, in 
the 74th year of his age, and his body was 
removed from Chepauk the following day 
under the customary honours. We under- 
stand that his remains will be interred at 
Trichi nopoly. — Mad. Gov. Gaz. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Feb. 1. 11a ret to, junior. Shannon, from London. 
— 4. Moira, Thornhill, from Calcutta; and 11. M. 
S. Hind, Fumeaux, from Penang.— 5. James Par- 
tisan, Grote, from Calcutta.— G. Ht rentes, Vaughan, 
from Calcutta.— 13. Helen, Langley, “from Bom- 
bay. — 14. Duke of Roxburgh, Brown, from Lon- 
don; Ijituisn, Parker, from Point de Galle; and 
Ii.M.S. Rainbow, Hous, from Penang. — 1J. Atlas, 
Hunt, from Calcutta. 

Departures. 

Feb. 3. H.M.S. Pandora, Gordon, for Trinco- 
mallc. — 7* Malcolm , Eyles, for London — 11. Moi- 
ra, Thornhill, for London: and H.M.S. Hind, 
Fumeaux, for Trincomallee. — 14. Wellington, 
Evans, from London. — 10. Alfred , Hill, for Lon- 
don — 17- James Pattlxon, Grote, for London.— 
19. Hercules, Vaughan, for London.— 24. Atlas, 
Hunt, for London . — March 4. Hard to, jun., Shan- 
non, for London. 

Freight to London (Fell. 19)— per ton. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 17. At Quilon, the lady of Lieut. D. Ar- 
cher, 20th N.L, of a daughter. 

30. At Pursewaukum, Mrs. W. Cooke, of a 
daughter. 

Feb. 2. At Vepery, the wife of Mr. Conductor 
James Wallis, of a son. 

— At Egmore, the wife of Mr. G. G. White, of 
a daughter. 

3. At Madras, Mrs. Longdon, of a son. 

a At Royapettah, Sarah, the wife of Mr. Ed- 
ward Timmins, of a son. 

11. At Madras, the lady of A. Kerakoose, Esq., 
of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


FURLOUGHS. 


To Nellgherry Hills.— Jan. 15. Capt. J. Leigh- 
ton, 27th N.I.— Capt. W. Stokoe, 10th N.I.— 
Lieut. H. Taylor, 2d L.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Feb. 9. At Madras, John Defries, Esq., eldest son 
of the late Adrian Defries, Esq., to L. Clemons, 
widow, daughter of the late Lieut. Col. A. Mac- 
leed, of this establishment. 

— At Madras, Mr. John Daniel Barrett, to Mias 
Harriet M.Gillon, granddaughter of the late Capt. 
W. Glllokr, of this establishment. 


THE GOVERNOR* 

The Right Hon. the Governor has had 
it in contemplation to visit the provinces 
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23. At Vepery, Mr. A. T. Month. 

9U. Charles Oakley, commander of the ship Jter- 
ander . 

'Feb. A. At Madras, Tanampata Trevengada 
Moodellar, employed (n the accountant geneial’s 
office, aged 37. 

11. At Madras, Mr. Frederic Burrows, master 
attendant of Cochin. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

ARMY ALLOWANCES. 

Bombay Castle , Jan. 26, 1829. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased to 
publish the following regulations in obe- 
dience to instructions from the lion, the 
Court of Directors, communicated in their 
military general letter, under date the 28th 
May 1828, to the address of the Supreme 
Government. 

Brigadiers' Allowances. 

That the first class of brigadiers, viz. 
those in command of subsidiary or field 
forces on or beyond the frontier, for which 
special allowances have hitherto been fix- 
ed, shall receive, from the 1st of March 
next, a staff allowance of 1,000 rupees per 
mensem, with forty rupees for stationery, 
and thirty rupees horse allowance, exclu- 
sive of regimental pay, batta, and tentage. 

Officers at present in command of forces 
who suffer a diminution of allowances un- 
der the operation of this order, are autho- 
rized to draw, in addition to the staff, 
salary, &c., 1,070 rupees, a compensation 
equal to the difference between their exist- 
ing allowances and those now sanctioned. 

That the second class of brigadiers, viz. 
those in command of interior district or 
Important fortresses, shall receive from the 
same date a staff salary of 750 rupees per 
mensem, with twenty rupees for station- 
ary, and thirty rupees horse allowance, 
exclusive of regimental pay, batta, and 
tentage, with house-rent when entitled 
to it. 

Medical Officers. 

That the hospital allowance for medi- 
cines, Stc. 9 at present drawn by medical 
officers in charge of corps, detachments, 
and establishments, European and native, 
be abolished ; that hospital necessaries of 
every description, with exception of Eu- 
rope medicines and instruments (to be 
supplied on indent checked by the medical 
board) shall be furnished by the commis- 
sariat, and that in lieu of the present the 
following allowances are authorized : 

To every surgeon attached to the mi- 
litary branch of the service in charge of a 
regiment or battalion, the batta of major 
in lieu of that of captain, with a palanquin 
allowance of thirty rupees a month ; and 
to every assistant-surgeon in charge of a 
corps or of .a detachment of not less than 


five companies of natives or two of Eu- 
ropeans the batta of captain in lieu of 
that of lieutenant, with thirty rupees a 
month for a palanquin. 

To all medical officers holding separate 
charges inferior to those above specified, 
a palanquin allowance of thirty rupees a 
month is authorized. 

Officers commanding posts and stations 
are directed on the publication of this 
order to cause committees to be assembled, 
of which the commissariat officer, where 
one may be present, is to be a member, to 
report upon the number and value of the 
cots in use in native hospitals, and ac- 
cording to the determination of these 
committees, compensation will be allowed 
to the medical officers to whom the cots 
may belong, when they will be made over 
to the charge of the commissariat depart- 
ment. 

The above regulations, in regard to the 
medical branch of the service will have 
effect from the 1st of March next. 

ms majesty’s 40th foot. 

Bombay Castle, Jan. 26, 1829. — The 
lion, the Governor in council is pleased 
to direct that his Majesty’s 40th regiment 
of foot be admitted on the establishment 
of this presidency from the 21st instant, 
the date when the head-quarters of the 
regiment arrived at Bombay on the Phoenix 
transport. 

SHITS WEARING THE w UNION JACK,” &C. 

General Department . — The lion, the 
Governor in council is pleased to publish 
for general information the following let- 
ter, addressed to the Superintendent of the 
Marine, conveying to him the orders of 
the Hon. the Governor of the Fort and 
Castle of Bombay, to carry into effect the 
provisions of his Majesty’s proclamation 
bearing date the 1st of Jan. 1801, as far 
as regards ships or vessels within the har- 
bour of Bombay. 

To Capt. Sir Charles Malcolm, Super- 
intendent of Marine. 

Sir : It having been brought to the no- 
tice of the lion, the Governor of Bombay 
fort and castle, that masters of country 
vessels and merchant vessels, and ships 
within the harbour of Bombay, have hoist- 
ed pendants and assumed other distinc- 
tions, in contravention of his Majesty’s 
proclamation bearing date the 1st of Jan. 
1801, and tbe governors of hfs Majesty's 
forts and castles, being directed by his 
Majesty’s said proclamation, on their obi 
serving any ship or vessel belonging to 
any of his Majesty’s subjects, wearing the 
flag commonly described as the Union 
Jack, or any of the Junction jacks in 
the said proclamation mentioned, unless 
such ships or vessels shall have commis- 
sion 
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s ion of letters of marque or reprisal, or 
shall be employed in his Majesty's service, 
to cause such Hag, pendant, jack or en- 
sign to be seized, and to return the names 
of the master or commander of such ships 
and vessels wearing such flag, pendant, 
jack or ensign, contrary to his Majesty's 
aforesaid proclamation, unto the judge of 
his Majesty's High Court of Admiralty 
for the time being ; the lion, the Governor 
of the fort and castle of Bombay is 
pleased hereby to enjoin you to carry the 
provisions of the above proclamation into 
effect, as far as regard ships or vessels 
within the harbour of Bombay ; and you 
are hereby directed to seize, or cause to 
he seized, by officers of the marine service 
of Bombay, such flag, pendant, jack or 
ensign worn by any ship or vessel within 
the harbour of Bombay, contrary to his 
Majesty's said proclamation, and to return 
to the lion, the Governor the names of the 
respective masters or commanders of ships 
or vessels so offending. 

I have tiie honour to be, &e. 

(Signed) Charlks Norris, Sec.toGov. 
Bombay Castle, Feb. 2, 1829. 

COURT OF INQUIRY. 

Bombay Casllc, Feb. 3, 1829. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased to 
publish the result of a court of Inquiry 
held for the trial of Commander John 
Rltham, commanding the li. C. sloop of 
war Cootc, on charges preferred against 
him by the superintendent of the marine. 

Charges. 

Commander John Betliam, command- 
ing the H.C. sloop of war Conte t placed 
in arrest by order of Capt. Sir Charles 
Malcolm, Knight, superintendent of the 
Hon. Company’s marine, bn the following 
charges, &c. 

1st Charge .— For conduct highly unbe- 
coming the character of an officer, and 
subversive of naval discipline, in the fol- 
lowing instances. 

1st Instance. For disobedience of or. 
ders and contempt of authority, in not 
having taken on board the sloop of war 
Coote , then under his command, three 
months’ supply of biscuit, pursuant to a 
verbal order given to him by the superin. 
tendent of the Hon. Company's marine, 
on or about the end of last July 1828, to 
the effect that *bo, Commander Betham, 
should complete the stores and provisions 
of the said sloop o&war to a three months* 
supply, and for wnicn supply he indented, 
pursuant to the above order. 

2d Instance. '^or undue assumption of 
authority,, in directing tbe purser of his 
vessel, to receive only one month's supp'y ’ 
of biscuit instead of three, according to 
the abovementioned order of the super- 
intendent. . v 

3d., Instance^ For neglect of duty in ' 
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not having reported to the superintendent 
tiiat he had given the above-mentioned in- 
structions to the purser, ami that he was 
in consequence about, to sail with a de- 
ficient supply, notwithstanding that he had 
a proper opportunity of doing so when the 
muster of the crew was taken, on the 20th • 
Aug. 1828, by the assistant to the super- 
intendent. 

4th Instance. For having sailed from 
Bombay with a deficient supply of biscuit, 
thus rendering his vessel unfit for urgent 
service, should such have become requisite, 
previous to his being able to purchase a 
supply of biscuit, or a substitute for it. 

5th Instance. For marked contempt 
of the regulations of the service, by draw- 
ing and receiving from the Hon. Com- 
pany’s agent at Muscat, on the 10th Sept. 
1828, the sum of one thousand German 
crowns, and on the 11th of Oct. 1828, 
from the acting president at Bushire, the' 
sum of (4, (XX)) four thousand Sahib ke- 
roons, and (5,000) five thousand Persian 
rupees, which sums were not required for 
the purchase of articles for the use of his 
vessel, in direct disobedience of the Ge- 
neral Order dated the 2d Feb. 1828. 

2d. Charge . For conduct unbecoming 
the character of an officer and a gentleman, 
in the following instances : 

1st Instance. In having in a letter ad- 
dressed to the superintendent of the Hon. 
Company's Marine, under date the 10th 
Sept. 1828, falsely asserted, with respect 
to the abovementioned biscuit, “ that old 
bread had been imposed upon us Instead 
of new, and on examination, I found it 
such abominable trash that I could not 
expect the ship's company would cat it.” 

2d. Instance. In having subjected the 
Hon. the Government to unnecessary ex- 
pense, by leaving at Bombay two months’ 
supply of biscuit which was ready to be 
delivered to him, and in having, three 
days after he left the harbour, assembled 
a committee, by which the one month's 
supply which he had taken on board, was 
condemned as unserviceable, thereby act- 
ing with the obvious and manifest inten- 
tion of deriving a private and dishonour- 
able advantage from personally supplying 
his vessel with the quantity of biscuit 
which thus became requisite for its use. 
(Signed) Chas. Malcolm, Superint. 

Finding and sentence of the court. 

The court, having maturely weighed 
and considered all that has beep adduced 
in support of the prosecution, as well as 
what has been brought forward on the 
defence, are of opinion that tbe prisoner. 
Commander John Betham, of the Hon. 
Company's marine, is guilty of all and 
every part of the 1st charge which has 
been preferred against him. 

The court are further of opinion, that 
the prisoner is guilty of the 2d charge ’ 
O which 
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which hAs been preferred against him, 
with exception of the: latter part, viz. 
“ thereby acting with the obvious and 
manifest intention* of deriving a private 
and dishonourable advantage from per. 
sonally supplying his vessel with the 
quantity of biscuit, which thus became 
requisite for its use;'* of which part the 
court do therefore honourably acquit him. 

Tile court having foOnd the prisoner 
guilty, to the extent above specified, do 
therefore adjudge him, the said Comman- 
der John Bet ham, by virtue of the penal 
articles established by government, for 
the better government of the officers of the 
Hon. Company’s marine, to be suspended 
from all rank, pay, and employment, and 
they do further recommend that he shall 
be dismissed from the service. 

. The court having performed a most 
painful duty in awarding a punishment 
which they deem adequate to the culpa- 
bility, of which they have found the pri- 
soner guilty, respectfully beg leave to re- 
commend the case of Commander Botham 
most strongly to the favourable considera- 
tion of the Hon. the Governor in Council, 
on the grounds of various circumstances 
which appear to extenuate his conduct, of 
his long and meritorious services, and of 
bis being a married man, with a family. 

Decision of Government. 

The Hon. the Governor in Council 
having fully considered the proceedings 
on this trial, concurs in the opinion and 
finding of the court ; and accordingly 
directs that the sentence of the court 
adjudging Commander John Betham to 
be suspended from all rank, pay, and 
employment, be carried into effect, and 
that bis dismissal from the service be re- 
commended to the Hon. the Court of 
Directors. 

The recommendation of the court, of 
Commander Betham, merits attention, and 
in consideration of his services, and the 
circumstances stated by the superintendent 
of tile marine, the lion, the Governor in 
(/ouncil will recommend to the lion, the 
Court of Directors, to grant him the 
retired pay of a captain. 

* CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial Department. 

Jan. 3D. Mr. Nathaniel Hornby, acting senior 
assistant judge and criminal judge of Surat for 
Broach, during absence of Mr. G. C. Wroughton, 
og silk certificate. 

Minute * of Council , Jan. 15, 182f). — The under- 
mentioned junior ctvll servants have attained a 
proficiency in the Hlndoostance language, which 
entitles them to ” official employment ? r 

%f r. E. J. Stracyj Mr. Edw. Chamier; Mr. R. 

S.Frampton. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

•Bombay CaJrtle, Jan* ft, 1020. —Lieut. O. Drown, 
ibrt adj. at Surat, to take charge of engineer de- 
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partment. on departure of Brigade Maj. Mant s 
dated 23d Dec. 

Jan. 12.— Capt. T. Gordon, major of brigade at 
presidency, to act as town maj. during absence or. 
Lieut. Col. D. Darr, employed on special duty at 
Poonah. — Capt. C. Hagart, 1st Europ. regt., to 
act as major of brigade so long as Capt. Gordon 
continues to act as town major. 

Cadet of artillery Thos. Galsford admitted o» 
estab., and prom, to 2d-lleut. 

Cadets of Infantry \V. F. Cormack, E. C. Cot- 
grave, and A. W. Bearan admitted on estab., and 
prom, to ensigns. 

Mr. And. Munay admitted as an assist, surg. 

Jan. 15.— Commissariat DejMrtment . Capt. J. 
Reynolds, second assist, com. gen., to be first 
assist., v. Snodgrass dec. — (.’apt. II. Payne to va- . 
cate his appointment as third assist, com. gen. on 
his prom., and to be second assist., v, Reynolds.— 
Lieut. R. Stack, acting third assist., to be third 
assist, com. gen., v. Payne.— Lieut. T. Briggs, 
24tl\ N.I., to be acting third assist, com. gen. 

Jan. 16. — Temporary Appointment* confirmed. 
Capt. J. Cooke, 3d N.I., to assume command of 
troops at Surat during absence of Lieut. Col. Cl in- 
land from station on a tour of inspection. 

Lieut. G. Brown, fort adj., to have charge of lui- 
aars at Surat during absence of Brigade Major Gil- 
lum, on duty with commanding officer of division. 

Lieut. E. C. Parry to act as adj. to 21st N.L from 
date of departure of Lieut, and Adj. Ennis to pre- 
sidency on sick certificate. 

Assist. Surg. C. P- Livingston placed at disposal 
of his Exc. the Commander-in-chief for military 
duty. 

Jan. 17.— Lieut. Cot J. Kcnnet to command Ba- 
roda subsidiaiy force from date of departure of 
Lieut. Col. Salter for Europe. 

Cadet of Infantry II. Franklin admitted on 
estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Temporary Appointment * confirmed. Capt. M. 
Soppit, 26tli N.L, to assume command of troops 
at Satara from date of departure of Lieut. Col. II. 
Smith from station on sick certificate.— (.'apt. H. 
Sandwith, 8th N.L, to act as deputy assist, qu. 
mast. gen. to Malwa force from date of departure 
of Capt. N. Camnbelfctn join Guieowar subsidiary. 
— Lieut. J. Campbell, deputy assist, qu. mast, gen., 
to take charge of department in Poonah division 
during absence of Capt. Roe on sick certificate.— 
Lieut. C. Birdwpod to act as qu. mast, of 3d N.L 
until Lieut. Candy may lie relieved from charge of 
regt. 

Jan. 23. — Lieut. W. Coghlan to act as brigade 
major to artillery during absence of Lieut. Cot- 
grave. 

Jnn. 27.— Mr. John Mearm admitted on estab. 
as an assist, surgeon. 

Jnn. 2H. — Tempomiy Apjmintment » confirme*t. 
Capt. E. Willoughby, deputy assist, qu. mast, 
geu., to act as assist, qu. mast. gen. in Poona dlv. 
of army during absence of Capt. Roe, from date 
of departure of Lieut. J. Campbell from Deccan. 
—Capt. H. Corseilis/ tilth N.L, to act as deputy 
assist, qu. mast. gen* to Malwa force.— Major E. 
Jervis, 3d L.C., U> assume command of trftops at 
Decsa as senior offt&rat station from lith Jam— 
Lieut. G. J. Graham to act as qu. mast, to 6th N.L. 
during absence 'of Lieut. Farquhar on duty kt 
Poonah. 

Jan. 30.— Cadet of Engineers J. J. F. Cruick- 
shank admitted on estab., and proxn. to 2d- Lieut. 

Cadet of Infantry Edw. Baynes admitted on- 
estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Mr. S. Fraser admitted on estab. as an assist, 
surgeon. 

Feb. 3.— 1 6th N.L Lieut. D. G. Duff to be rapt, 
and Ens. C. G. Munro to be lieut., in sue. to Tho-. 
mas dec. ; dated 25th Jan. 1620. 

Sen. Snpemum. Ens. Wm. Orrok posted to 16th 
N.L, v. Munro prom. 

Returned to duty, from Europe, — Lieut (X 
Poole, »th NJ.— Lieut W. T. C. Scriven, 6th 
N.I. 

MARINE APPOINTMENT. 

Feb. 5.— Capt. Thos. Tanner, H.C.'s marine, to 
bo rapt, of Mazagon dock-yard fn>m 1st Feb. 
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FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe, — Jan. a Lieut. E. M. Ennis, 21st 
NX, for health.— 12. Lieut. D. Carstairs, Oth 
N.I., for health.— 15. Lieut T. Candy, 20th N.I., 
for health.— 20. Lieut. O. B. Lloyd, 7th NX, for 
health.— 23. Sure. II. Morgan, 2d member of Me- 
dical Board, for health.— .Surg. T. P. Weeks, 24th 
N.I., for health.— 110. Lieut. J. Campbell, 2d (»r. 
N.I., for health — Cornet II. II. Rickards, 3d L.C., 
for health. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, January 2G. 

The sessions commenced this day, when 
Sir J. P. Grant delivered to the grand 
jury the following speech : 

“ Gentlemen of the grand jury It is 
impossible to contemplate human crime, 
and the consequent misery which attends it, 
to whatever amount they may be exhibited, 
without extreme pain. The word plea- 
sure, therefore, seems hardly fitting to be 
introduced into a discourse such as I have 
now to direct to you, and thus T can only 
say, that I address you with much less 
pain than I experienced on either of (lie 
two former occasions of my charging 
grand juries in this place. To the circum- 
stances which attended the last of those 
occasions, and which marked it as one not 
less of public calamity than that of private 
affliction, it is unnecessary for me to al- 
lude*. they will never lose their place in 
my memory, and I am sure they arc still 
fresh in yours. To those under which I 
was unhappily and reluctantly compelled 
to speak on the lirst occasion, I will allude 
only for the purpose of contrast. 1 was 
then constrained by imperative duty to 
call the attention of those I addressed to a 
relaxation in the vigilance of the magis- 
tracy, a negligence in the execution of 
the law*, a prevalence of crimes betoken- 
ing a total contempt of the public justice 
of the settlement, an impunity attending 
the omitting of them, a confidence felt hy 
criminals, lamentably justified by the re- 
sult, and a general feeling of insecurity 
among the inhabitants, and want of con- 
fidence in the protection of the law, that 
both astonished and alarmed me. The 
calendar on that occasion was very heavy, 
both in regard of the number of offences, 
compared with the population, and of their 
nature; and, what was greatly more la- 
mentable even than this, it was matter 
of notoriety that it was far from contain-, 
ing oil those which were known to have 
been recently committed, many of the 
most flagrant description having escaped 
detection. ^ 

“ I should indeed have felt great grati- 
fication, if I could have informed you that 
on this occasion the calendar contained no 
cases of a capital or very heinous nature. 
This, unfortunately, I have it not in my 
power to state; but I can congratulate 
you on the total number of offences to be 
brought before you being very much less 


than it has ever been since my arrival in 
the island, on their being generally of a 
much lighter description, and what I think 
of by far greater importance still, on there 
being no reason to believe that many very 
serious crimes have been committed on the 
island since we were last assembled here 
which the magistrates have not succeeded 
in detecting, and which are not included in 
the short catalogue I hold in my hand. 

“ Of those great and daring public out- 
rages by large bodies of ruffians, which 
we had such frightful examples of only 
six months ago, we happily have not heard 
of late. In this calendar there Is one ac- 
cusation of a serious burglary, and com- 
mitted as is alleged, by a considerable 
number of men ; but this is the only 
charge of a capital offence. 

“ Gentlemen, although, as I have said, 
even this amount of crime cannot be con- 
templated without pain, yet the result of 
the comparison with what prevailed, even 
so short a time as six months ago, must be 
regarded as high!}' satisfactory with a view 
to what may be reasonably hoped to be 
effected for the future by a perseverance in 
the same course of vigilance and firmness 
which lias already eff ected so much. I can 
have no hesitation in attributing this result 
to the increased vigilance and activity of 
the magistrates, and to the firmness, and 
the admirable attention to their duty, 
which has been displayed both by the 
grand and the petit juries. I think the 
conduct of the magistrates deserving of 
great commendation : and I can say with 
confidence, that in no case when I have 
been present on this bench, has any person 
’ been convicted but on the most satisfac- 
tory evidence, nor any person acquitted 
who ought not, and whose acquittal did 
not tend to strengthen the confidence felt 
in the certainty, as well as fairness, with 
which criminal justice is here adminis* 
tered. 

M Gentlemen, in the first charge I de- 
livered here, I ventured to say that the 
evils which then existed, I was persuaded, 
might be overcome, and within a moderate 
space of time, by fixing upon them the 
attention of the community, and of those 
concerned in the execution of the low. I 
ventured also to say that it w'ould be sin- 
gular indeed if, in this little island alone, 
vthe law of Ktigland should be found in- 
sufficient for the detection and punishment 
of crimes. I observed that the evil justly 
complained of, consisted in the numbed of 
cases of crimes committed without tlie of- 
fenders being apprehended and brought 
to trial ; that nothing appeared ' in’ the 
mode of trial, in the reluctance of juries 
to convict, or in the amount Of pu Irish- 
men t inflicted where convictions Weirc Ob- 
tained,-— nothing, in short, which depended 
on the court,, that required reform ; and I 
expressed my opinion that, although mn 

feral 
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venal matters demanded iho attention of 
government, and much greater careful- 
lies* in the protection of their property, 
an active co-operation and exertion in the 
pursuit and detection of offenders was ne- 
cessary, on the part of the inhabitants, to 
ensure them safety from outrage and de- 
predation ; yet that no extension of the 
jurisdiction or powers of the inferior ma- 
gistrates, or sacrifice of the principles of 
the common law of England, was neces- 
sary to this end, or would conduce to it ; 
hut that the law of England, which is the 
law of this island, afforded ample means 
for remedying the evil without any extra- 
ordinary interposition of the government 
or the legislature, if those concerned, in 
private as w r cll as public situations, would 
do their duty. The result, I think, has 
proved that 1 was not mistaken in the view 
T took. The matters which the govern- 
ment has thought to deserve their attention, 
I have received official information, will be 
brought to the notice of the court early 
next term : meanwhile, there has of 
course been no opportunity of making any 
alteration in these matters. 

“ The jurisdiction and powers of the 
magistrates hare also remained the same, 
and although there has unhappily been 
occasion to make some severe and me- 
lancholy examples, by the sentences the 
court has been compelled to pass and per. 
mit to be carried into execution, both at 
the last sessions and the sessions before 
the last, yet no sentence of death has been 
pronounced on any crime which would not 
formerly have been so visited upon con- 
viction, or regarding which, the deter- 
mination of the court so to visit it had not 
been long since and repeatedly declared 
by the late chief justice from this bench. 
Nothing, therefore, has been altered but 
the watchfulness and activity of the ma- 
gistrates, who have felt that greater exer- 
tion was necessary, and have employed it 
accordingly. To reform errors is scarcely 
Jess difficult or less commendable than to 
avoid them, and I am sure, however la- 
borious the office of these respectable gen. 
tleraen may have lately proved, they can- • 
not but feel amply rewarded, in the in- 
creasing degree of peace and security they 
see around them, in the increasing confi- 
dence of the inhabitants in their protec- 
tion, and in the already diminished number,, 
of the offences brought under the aniinad^. 
version of this court. 

. 40 Gentlemen, I think we have already 
proof that we want here none of what 
some persons may think improvements, 
but' what I cannot but consider hazardous 
alterations of the law. This court has 
sufficient means and sufficient leisure to 
try all crimes which by law ought to be 
tried by a jury. The magistrates have nt 
least sufficient power, I may think inorq 
than sufficient power, to try all crimes 


that may be safely left, to a trial without a 
jury: I do not mean with regard only to 
the risk of. deviations from justice iu par- 
ticular cases, but to those yet more essen- 
tial points of confidence, of publicity, of 
uniformity, of certainty, of solemnity and 
of general interest, which are more es- 
sential because they have a greater effect 
on the character of the people, attaching 
them more to the laws, connect iag them 
more with the administration of the laws, 
and impressing them with a greater re* 
vercnce for the majesty of justice. The 
magistrates have also sufficient powers for 
tlie pursuit and detection of offenders, and 
this court has sufficient power and suffi- 
cient independence to watch over the exer- 
cise of all inferior, judicial, and magis- 
terial authority. With these means only 
more fairly called into action, I think I 
may say that within the last six months 
much has been done, so much as to show 
to every man, that by a perseverance in the 
same course much more may yet be done, 
and that if we relapse into any thing ap- 
proaching our former state of insecurity, 
the blame cannot be cast upon the law, 
but upon those charged to execute it. In 
truth, gentlemen, I have never heard of 
any system of law, whatever might be its 
defects in other respects, that did not give 
magistrates sufficient power if they knew 
how to use them. Feeble and inefficient 
persons are always complaining of want of 
power, and be assured, give them what 
power you may they will repeat the same 
complaint. Eut no man of intelligence 
and vigour was ever heard to complain 
that he had not power enough, nor is any 
one loud in demanding to be armed with 
extraordinary weapons, but he who has not 
capacity to wield those with which others 
in his circumstances arc usually provided. 
Gentlemen, I am hound to repeat, that the 
magistrates here have given us practical 
and undoubted proof, in the efficiency 
which they have lately displayed, that, 
armed with the powers they have, they are 
capable of maintaining the peace, and re. 
pressing crimes which had been previously 
suffered to grow to an alarming head. 

These discussions, however, arc rather 
matter of speculation here than of prac- 
tical utility, for although the local govern, 
ment may properly propose, and with the 
sanction of this court, submit to his Ma - 
jesty for his royal allowance, such regula- 
tions as it may deem fit for adapting the 
provisions or principles of the Jaw to the 
situation of this presidency, or for intro- 
ducing such rules and ordinance* in minor 
matters, of a local nature, as the law of 
England recognizes a power of making in 
other local authorities, known to the law, 
the altering the law of England, now es- 
tablished here for more than a century 
and a half, in the least particular, or tint 
passing or sanctioning any regulation not 

agreeable 
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agreeable to that law, is beyond the power 
even of his Majesty himself in Council, 
and appertains only to his .lVtajesty in Par- 
liament. Unless Parliament, therefore, 
shall chuse to alter the law here, we must 
go on with the law of England, and I 
have no doubt we shall find it sufficient 
for our purpose. 

“ Though, gentlemen, I have bestowed 
upon the law of England those encomiums 
which all who have studied it most think 
it entitled to, I am not the less ready to 
admit that in many points of criminal 
practice it had need of revision ; but, 
though it may seem somewhat paradoxical 
to say so, it is nevertheless true, that the 
blemishes which it was fitting to remove, 
though they spoilt much of its beauty, 
neither deprived its principles of their title 
to admiration, nor rendered its practical 
administration inefficient or unduly severe. 
The objects of reform were two -fold : 1st, 
to remove much in the letter of the law 
that had been heaped upon its ancient 
simplicity, without regard to proportion or 
cougruity, by that unhappy passion lor 
over-legislation which seems to grow upon 
the age of states as garrulity is said to grow 
upon the years of man. And, 2dly, in 
all respects to conform the letter of the 
law to its practice : for laws had been 
made to meet particular exigencies, real 
or supposed, which, being inconsistent 
with the existing state of society, had 
been modified or practically repealed by 
the discretion, or it may be by the sobriety 
of the judges in after times, so as in truth 
never to have formed part of the system 
of the law, and to have long since ceased 
to form part of its practice. This great 
work of reformation, and in great part of 
restoration, was commenced, and the foun- 
dations of it broadly laid in the public 
feelings and opinion, by one of the greatest 
and most valuable men of our times, 
whom 1 have die melancholy pleasure of 
recollecting a a one I believe of my sin- 
ccrest friends, Sir Samuel llomilly. He 
laboured in this vast and meritorious un- 
dertaking, against a host of prejudices and 
obstacles of all sorts, with partial, and but 
partial success, if what her ‘actually ac- 
complished during his Hfetimb be taken ns 
the measure of bis success. lie was fol- 
lowed in this work by one every way 
worthy to succeed him in whatever de- 
mands splendid talent*), abundant know- 
ledge, sound philosophy, and zealous de- 
votion to the advancement of human hap- 
piness,— a name that will ever be an honour 
to the records of Bombay— my also most 
valued friend Sir Jas. Macintosh. These 
two great men succeeded in laying that 
foundation in the public mind that ren- 
dered it impossible that the criminal sta- 
tute law of England should long be suf- 
fered to remain a thing distinct and 
different, >os well from the true system as 


from the actual practice of the criminal 
law of England ; and the matter was taken 
up by Mr. Peel, as his Majesty's minister, 
to whose department it particularly be- 
longed, and on whom too great praise 
cannot be bestowed for bis accomplish- 
ment of a work, the whole difficulty of 
which few even of those who have given 
their lives to the study of the laws, can 
'duly appreciate. 

“ Gentlemen, that the King's subjects 
living under the English laws in India, 
should not have the benefit of Mr. Peel's 
reformation of the law was much to be 
regretted ; and it was still more to be re- 
gretted that the laws of England having 
been introduced into different parts of the 
British dominions in India at different 
times, acts of Parliament were in force in 
one place which were not so in another. 
But in this presidency we were in the 
most singular situation of any, for here 
no statute was binding made since the 
gift of the island by the charter of King 
Charles H. to the Company. There lias 
now been passed an act, introduced hy a 
person to whom India owes many and im- 
portant obligations, the late president of 
the Board of Control, the main object of 
which is to supply this defect. I have not 
as yet received a copy of the act ; but I 
understand it is not to he in force till the 
1st of March. It will have the most sa- 
lutary and important effects oil the cri- 
minal law here ; and though it would be 
out of place and improper that I should 
enter at present on any particular exposi- 
tion of what I understand to be its pro- 
visions, I w*as yet desirous of taking the 
first opportunity to congratulate you oil its 
being passed, and of offering my humble 
tribute of thanks to the excellent and dis- 
tinguished persons to whom we owe it. 

“ But to this gentleman we have to 
return thanks for another and very valua- 
ble boon. When I had first the honour of. 
addressing the grand jury from this bench, 

I had occasion, after visiting the gaol, to 
lament the number of persons whom I 
found there confined for debt, the great 
length of time for which some of them 
had been so immured, and the hardship 
inflicted on this community by the. sta- 
tutes. of bankruptcy not extending here, 
and your having no insolvent act. 1 nm 
hitppy to say that a bill, introduced and 
caitjed through the House of Commons 
by jVfr.Wynn, for the relief of insolvent 
debtors in India, has, lam informed, like- : 
wise received the royal assent, lie could 
not have conferred a greater benefit on the 
commercial part of the community, noc. 
by consequence on this place in particular,, 
which subsists'by commerce, and which Is, 
so admirably calculated for its unlimited 
extension. I know well that many , small 
dealers, and some of those whose more, 
extensive transactions ought to have taught. 

them 
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them better, are naturally averse to in- 
solvent acts ; but these persons, like most 
of those whose views have been confined 
to the realizing of a small and immediate 
profit, widely mistake their essential in- 
terests. Nor can any thing be more cer- 
tain than that it is yet more essential to 
the interest of the creditor than of the 
debtor, that when a man is insolvent 
through misfortune, his goods should he 
given to his creditors, and he himself he 
left at liberty to re-commence a course of 
honest industry. I have not yet received 
a copy of this act of Parliament either, 
so that if this were the proper place for 
doing so I could not enter iuto an exa- 
mination of its details.'* 

The learned judge then proceeded to 
speak of the state of the gaols, and to 
make observations on the cases in the 
calendar. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE GOVEUNO-’t. 

On Monday last the lion, the Governor 
returned to the presidency, rid Malmhu- 
leslnvar, from his three months’ tour in the 
southern Muhratta country, during which 
he visited Sattarah, Ilejapoor, Culhulglice, 
li el gaum, and Kolupore. Sir John Mal- 
colm was every where received with the 
highest respect and attention by the Ma- 
dras troops, amongst whom lie hud so 
long distinguished himself by his eminent 
political and military services. — Bombay 
Conr. Jan . 31. 

BOMBAY LITERARY SOCIETY. 

Prom what we have understood, on 
good authority, it appears that a nii>take 
has taken place with respect to the list of 
office-bearers of the Literary Soeiety of 
Bombay, as given from the Bombay Con- 
rier. The spirit of radical reform has 
even reached that society, since, at its last 
annual meeting, a variety of resolutions 
were passed, that entirely alter the prin- 
ciples and system on which it was insti- 
tuted, and to which it has unquestionably 
been indebted for its prosperity for twenty- 
four years. During the discussions that 
previously took place, Lieut. Col. Ken- 
nedy was prevented, l»y indisposition, 
from attending the meetings of the society 
and of the committee of management';, 
but, as he considered these innovationi^to 
lie not only unnecessary, but prejudh^t^, 
lie . immediately resigned the situations 
which he held, of vice-president, and 
president of that committee. At the same 
time he fully recognized the justness of 
tile principle, that when the majority, or 
even minority of any society, wish for a 
change, on whatever futile grounds, all 
opinions resulting from experience, ,or a 
competent knowledge of the subject, ought 
to be disregarded ; because, to compare 


small things with great, sudTfa the prin- 
ciple, upon which ull reforms at present 
whether in esse or in posse, appear to 
proceed. It is to l.e hoped, however, that 
the changes now effected will not be 
productive of any permanent detriment to 
the society, as the members will probably 
soon perceive that the present reforms 
are alterations, but not improvements. — 
Cal. John Bully Jan . 23. 

races. 

The Bombay papers are full of accounts 
of the races at.Bomhay, Poonali, Guzerat, 
and Mhow. The races at the latter place 
were concluded with an amusing run for 
the untrained plate, of which we sub- 
join a report. 

“The untrained plate induced several 
amateurs to try how their nags could run 
a mile. St. Patrick started off at score, 
and the others sailed off immediately ; the 
Pihjrim once made an attempt to address 
the Saint , but he could not get within 
speaking distance. Slyboots was too'cun- 
ning to show foot. M. P. looked as if he 
wished to accept the Chiltem Hundreds ; 
and Suffolk was almost suffocated on the 
first half mile, which Patrick ran in fifty- 
live seconds. Not content with this gal- 
lop, the Saint entered for the Tallyho — 
1 1st. 91hs. to shew people that lie could 
jump as well as run. lie and Abelard 
went away together, Basos-bosah some 
length behind, as if to get a lesson in leap- 
ing from the others, who came pretty well 
together to the tirst hedge (four lect high 
and three broad : but. he must have forgot- 
ten liis task, for lie knocked the half of it 
down as he tried to jump over, and nearly 
threw his rider. St. Pat and Abelard 
still neck and neck, leapt the second 
lea]) at the same moment, and then made 
a rush for the heat, which the former won 
with much ease. BasasJmsuh, jumped 
into the middle of the last leap and fell with 
a fearful crash, threw his rider with great 
violence, and rolled over upon him. Then 
came out six or seven jackanapes to run 
for a donkey.- s Wee ps ta k e s , and such a 
scene took p)| men, women, 

and childro%’^LL.nS|9$ together, and 
closing in one mae6,4$N£& fell half a dozen 
human beings; ovef them tumbled two 
or three of the brutes, and away went the 
rest with shouts, and roars, and shrieks, 
and oaths, and blows. The creatures took 
three heats too to win their money ; and 
every time they started, the mirth and 
noise grew more “ fast and furious.*’ 
After this asinine effort, off went two 
batches of Tattoos, each consisting of 
about forty. Such tumbles, such escapes, 
such boltings, such jostling*, no pen can 
do justice to the affair, and in the midst 
of all this “ royal row, prime fun and 
jollity,” the fifth . Mhow Turf Meeting 
broke up, and finished the fun ofthe fes- 
tival 
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tival time at a public breakfast given by 
tlH5 2d Regiment of Light Cavalry.*' 

Till- COOLIES. 

Some slight disturbances have lately 
occurred in the districts contiguous to the 
western Ghauts. The Coolies assembled 
in armed gungs to extort money from the 
villagers, and in some instances have 
carried off the ryots into the jungles. 
About the middle of last month, a villager 
of Nihee, in the district of Maluvut, was 
carried off, and kept a prisoner for several 
days. The peaceable inhabitants, situated 
in exposed parts, arc particularly liable to 
suffer by inroads of this nature at the pre- 
sent season, when they generally have a 
little money with which to pay their rents. 
Doubtless measures will be taken by the* 
authorities for their protection. — Bom . 
Mercury , Jan. 20. 

ROBIIV.il Y AND ARSON AT POONAlt. 

On the 25th of December, at about one 
o’clock in the morning, the palace called 
Bhoodhwar-waddu, at Poona! i, was set 
on fire, but it suffered no injury, as the 
fire was immediately extinguished. It 
however appeared afterwards, that all the 
valuable ornaments, toys, and jewels, the 
property of the late Shadasew Moukaslfc. 
wer, estimated to have been of the value 
of about 50,000 rupees, which was seques- 
tered and deposited in that building, were 
lost. A reward is promised for such in- 
formation as may tend to the discovery of 
the stolen property. The magistrate of 
Poonali exerts himself very strenously to 
find out the thieves, who are suspected to 
have set the palace on fire . — Bombay 
Summachor, Jan. 21. 

e.RKAT GUN AT BVVJAPOOll. 

“ To the Editor of the Bombay Courier." 

“ Sir, —I t may be interesting to those 
of your renders, who may have visited 
Palmyra in the Deckau, to hear that the 
large gun, on the S. W.,. bastion of this 
city, was charged of the ltnja 

with forty sccr^(bl^ht iMibs. powder), 
and fired sunset. 

The powder, coarse quality, 

threw forth an immense volume of smoke, 
which was truly grand, although the re- 
port ‘ was weak in comparison to what 
Was expected, perhaps equal to that of a 
forty-two pounder. The gun shook the 
frame add rebounded on the wall without 
any injury. This circumstance excited a 
degree of sensation amongst the inhabi- 
tants (10,000) ; many had left their houses 
with their families, ten and fifteen miles ; 
and every Bunyian shut shop, retiring 
frorfn its walls. The gun had been dis- 
charged by Aurungzebo 150 years before. 

The muzzle has the figure of a lion's 
head, with an elephant walking into its 


mouth. The dimensions, inside two feet r > 
and outside four and a half feet diameter ; 
its length twelve feet and a half; circum- 
ference thirteen feet and a quarter; 
throughout inside chamber fourteen in- 
ches ; diameter five feet." 

IMPERIAL VISITOR. 

There is now at Bomlmy, as a casual 
visitor, no less a personage than Prince 
Mirza Mahomed Bhecrmn Shah, the bro- 
ther of his Majesty the King of Delhi, 
lie arrived here a few days ago, and was 
received with a salute from the battery. 
We understand he is about to proceed to 
Mecca on a pilgrimage. — Bom. Cour. 
Jan. 24. 

ST V A M N A VIGATION. 

We understand that the steam vessel 
Enterprise, purchased some years ago by 
the Bengal government, ami whose ser- 
vices were so efficacious in the transport 
branch towards the conclusion of the 
Burmese war, may soon he expected here, 
as she has been transferred to the Bom- 
bay marine, and will be employed in faci- 
litating communication with Europe by 
the Red Sea, and with the British rela- 
tions in the Gulf of Persia. Another 
steamer is on the stocks in the dock-yard 
in the fort ; that vessel is also intended 
for the Bombay marine. We have been 
informed that the government has given 
orders for the instruction of four Indo- 
British lads in the duties of steam-engi- 
neers, with the view to their employment 
as such on the steamers. Whatever tends 
to lessen the difficulties which Indo Bri- 
tons at present experience in obtaining 
employment, hut especially, whatever in- 
dicates the desire of the government to 
promote the welfare of that class, we con- 
sider as matter for congratulation; and 
we are happy to observe, that the instance 
above noticed is not the only one in which 
the present administration has shewn such 
a desire. — Mercury , Jan. 20. 

MAIIABULESIIWUR IIU.LS. 

Wc have noticed the measures in pro - 
gress for facilitating a communication with 
MaJjubulcshwur, and the zeal with which 
the rojuh of Sattarah was co-operating 
^ij^thc Bombay government to render 
station a popular place of resort. \Ye 
m ffr hear it said that in order to accom- 
modate travellers going to Mahabuleshwur 
by Nagotanah, it is in contemplation to 
build a bungalow somewhere between the 
latter place and Deeigaone. This, though 
at all times a great convenience, will be 
particularly 'serviceable during the rainy 
months, inasmuch as it will remove the 
difficulty of access which would be expe- 
rienced were the route by sea the only 
pjructieablc communication* At Otacum- 

muml 
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round on the Netlgheriy- bills a shop has 
been opened by a spirited Parsec firm* 
for the purveyance of all the “ means and 
appliances'* of the sqavoir vivrc. We 
should hope it will soon be worth tfie 
while of some enterprising tradesman to 
do as much for the invalids who intend 
hereafter to seek for health at Mahabu- 
lesliwur.— Bom. Cour. Jan. 24. 


SHIPPING. 

At'rivnh f . 

' Jan. 10. Charlotte, Crockett, from Manilla and 
Singapore. — 20. Simpson, Warner, from Greenock. 
-rSl. Phoenix, Cuzens, from N. S. Wales.— 23. 
Reaper, Chapman, from Salem (America) ; Mal- 
vina, Murray, from London; and Palumbo nt, 
Nash, from Calcutta. — Feb. 0. Chi file Harold, 
West, from London. — 11. Anderson, McMillen, 
from Greenock.— 12. Sesostris, Yates, from London. 

Departures. 

Jan. 28. Duncan Gihlj , Hume, far London. — 

20. Cygnet, Taylor, for Madras Feb. 3. Pride, 

Brown, for Cape and London. — S. Norfolk, Goldie, 
for Sumatra.— 10. Dublin, Stewart, for London. 
—11. Hushmy, Lee, fot London. 


Freight to Ijondmi (Feb. 7) — i'l per ton. 


KIIIT1IS. 

Jan. 2. At Ootacamuiid, Ncilgherry Hills, the 
lady r f ('apt. II. D. Robertson, collector of Poo* 
nah, of a son. 

14. At Colabah, Mrs. Hutchinson, of a son. 

— At Bombay, the lady of J. Hobson, Esq., 1st 
Europ. regt., of a daughter. 

17. At Bombay, Mrs. Briggs, of a daughter. 

Feb. 4. At Sans Souci, the lady of John Ilax, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 


MARllIACFK. 

Jan. 8. At Bombay, Alex. Bell, Fsq., of the 
civil service, second son of l.ieur. Gen. Bell, to 
Alina Maria, only daughter of the late I). C. 
Ramsay, Esq., of the same service. 

12. At Surat, W. C. Andrews, Esq., of the civil 
service, to Eliza Lucretia, third daughter of Geo. 
Taylor, Esq., of Badderly House, Hants. 

14. At Bombay, Thomas Key, Esq., of the Ma- 
dras medical establishment, and surgeon to H. II. 
Nizam's cavalrv, to Emily Ure, third daughter of 
John Adam, Esq., Forfar N. B. 

19. At Bombay, Mr. Ignacio Barretto. to Maria 
Frandsca, second daughter of Mr. Gabriel Viegas. 

20. At Bombay, H.G. Oakes, Esq., of the civil 
service, and second son of the late Lieut. Gen. Sir 
H. Oakes, Bart., to Miss Isabella Aston. 

Feb. 4. At Bombay. Scnhor Joze Antonio do 
Castro, high constable Bombay division, to Sen- 
horo Quitcria de Lima e Souza, relict of the late 
Nicoiao* de'Lima e Souza, Esq., merchant, and 
late of the firm of De Souza ami Co. 


DEATHS. 



mat leal master. Engineer’s Institution, aged 47. 

18. At the mouth of the river Taptee, It. J. 
Handley, Esq., of the Bombay civil service, ills 
remains were interred at Surat. 

20. At Rutnagherry, Mr. Joze Maria de Rocha. 


tfzplott. 

AMERICAN MISSION SEMINARY, JAFFNA. 

The public examination of this institu- 
tion was belli' on the 22d September, and 


was attended by the lion. Sir Richard 
Ottley, chief justice of Ceylon, and seve- 
ral other gentlemen' of the civil and mili- 
tary service, as also by nil the different 
missionaries in the district, and several 
ladies. The exercises were commenced 
by the principals reading a portion of scrip- 
ture, and making some remarks concern- 
ing the studies and progress of the students, 
the number of whom, including a class of 
29 recently entered, was stated to be 93, 
in five classes. These hud pursued the 
different branches in whieli they were to 
be examined, in two languages, the Eng- 
lish and the Tamul. The examination 
was confined to the English course ; that 
for the Tamul being held at another time, 
for the information and satisfaction of such 
of the Tamul people as do not understand 
English. The several classes were exa- 
mined in turn; and, in conclusion, after a 
slight examination of the two higher clas- 
ses 011 the evidences of Christianity, one 
of the students of the class about to leave 
delivered an address in English to the 
Chief Justice, and the other gentlemen 
and ladies present as visitors, with a vale- 
dictory to the conductors and the prin- 
cipal of the seminary and to his fellow- 
students. Those addresses were well re- 
ceived by all ; and Sir Richard Ottley 
kindly replied, assuring the students of* 
bis good wishes for them, his deep inte- 
rest in the seminary, and his earnest desire 
that all might so improve the advantages 
offered as to procure great and lasting 
good. 

A very favourable impression seems to 
have been made upon all present, as to 
the real utility of the system of education 
pursued in the seminary. In the central 
hoarding school are now 37 girls, sup- 
ported and educated by the mission, as are 
also the lads in the seminary and those in 
the preparatory school ; the whole num- 
ber of both sexes being 220 in the three 
schools. In the native free schools of the 
mission arc more than 700 girls and 2800 
boys. 



APPOINTMENT. 

The lion. J. Anderson, Esq. has been 
nominated provisional member of council 
(during the absence of Mr. IhbetsonJ, and 
acting judge of the court of judicature; 
and Mr. J. W. Salmond has been ap- 
pointed acting deputy secretary to govern- 
ment. 

POPULATION OF THE INCORPORATED , 
SETTLEMENTS.' t 

The Pm any Gazette contains the fbHowhig 
general census of the population of the* 

three 
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three incorporated settlements taken from 
official documents. 

Prince of Wales’ Island and Pro- famous. 


vince Wellesley 57,1* 14* 

Singapore 15,834 

Malacca 33,806 


Total... 107,054 


The itinerants, who at certain seasons 
of the year are very numerous at all the 
settlements, are not included in the totals 
ubove given. 

TRADE OF THE INCORPORATED SETTLE- 
MENTS. 

We are indebted to the same paper of 
the 15th November, for the following 
general statement of the value of the im- 
ports and exports of Prince of Wales’ 
Island, Singapore, and Malacca, during 
the year 18:20-27 and 1827-28. 

1826-27. 9. Rs. 

l*r. of Wales* Island: Imports 6,437, 043 
Do Exports 5,586,707 



Total 

12,023,750 

Singapore: Imports 

13,619,787 

Do 

. Expuits 

13,883,063 



27,502,850 

Malacca : 

Imports 

1,266,000 

Do 

.Exports 

5)18,163 



2,184,253 


1827-28. 


Pr. of Wales’ Island: Imports 

4,955,645 

Do 


5,613,620 



10,569,265 

Singapore 

: Imports 

14,885,099 

bo 

. Exports 

13,872,010 



28,758,009 

Malacca : 

Impcvls 

1,313,333 

Do. 

.Exports ............ 

1,039,220 



2,380,553 


Prince of Wales' Island shews Rs. 

a d#rea<e of 1,454*58$ 

Singapore, an increase of 1 ,255, 159 

Malacca, Do... 106,300 

While the total difference between the 
last and preceding year is only 3,025 Rs* 
being a decrease to that amount ini the 
aggregate trade of the three settlements. 
The decrease of Prince of Wales* Island 
is made up by an increase to » nearly cor- 
responding amount at Singapore.' 
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Malawi. 

POPULATION. 

The following is the census of the 
population of Mulacca and its dependen- 
cies up to April 30th, 1828, including 
Malays, Buggesc, Chinese, Chuliahs, 
Hindoos, Bengalees, Siamese, Battas, 
Arabs, Native Christians and Caffres ; 


Malacca Town 4,795 

Trankera Quarter .. 3,818 

Banda Ileer Do 2,009 

Bunga Ayer and Bukit China 2,235 

Kiaybang to llamaun China 4,251 

Padang Tcminoo to Chin Chin ... 7,537 
Quallam Gantce to Sembang Gajah 2,088 

Pringit to Panchore 1,491 

Nanning 4,503 

Native Military and followers, and ? jqq 

Convicts, about ) 

Europeans and their descendants 229 


Total, 33,806 


EDUCATION IN EASTERN ASIA, 

By Eastern Asia we mean countries 
situated beyond India, where the Malayan 
and Chinese languages are spoken. The 
Roman Cutholic Christians, so far as we 
know, never commenced any system of 
general education for the natives. Their 
colleges in Macao and Pinang are limited 
to education of converts for the priest- 
hood. Whether the Dutch have esta- 
blished schools for natives In Java, and 
other places, where they have power, 
we have not heard. The Anglo- Chinese 
College at Malacca was, we believe, the 
first institution originated by Christians 
for the general education of natives who 
did not profess Christianity. After it had 
existed a few years, the late Sir Stamford 
Rallies was anxious to do something in 
imitation of it, directed solely to the Ma- 
lays, and the various islanders in the 
Chinese Seas- In pursuance of this 
intention, the Singapore Institution was 
projected in 1823. Malacca being then 
in possession of a foreign power, the 
English thought of removing the A. C. 
College to Singapore, and associating it 
with Sir Stamford's Malayan College, 
3$<*h being independent of the other, and 
having a scientific department common to 
both. Money was subscribed by Sir 
Stamford, the Company, Colonel Far- 
quhar, and others. The President of 
the Anglo- Chinese College advanced on 
its account, from his Own private pro- 
perty, 5,900 dollars. The Hon. the 
Court of Directors confirmed all the 
grants made by Sir Stamford, subject to 
confirmation by the Bengal governinehfc. 
At that critical raoiri^qfe vjyjmmuy rival, 
although a professed pledged 

supporter or Sir Stamfords Matures, the 
P late 

' . * 
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late resident at. Singapore, (Mr. Craw- 
fiird) persuaded 'the late Mr. Harington 
and Lord Amherst to alienate the money 
granted by the Court to Sir Stamford's 
plan, and give it to elementary education. 
Thus providing only for the childhood of 
natives, and neglecting the education of 
young men. But the Singapore institu- 
tion provided for both: for it had ele- 
mentary schools attached to it in its plan. 

The government engineer, Lieut. J. 
projected the Institution buildings, and 
estimated finishing them in two years for 
dots. 15,000. He is said to have spent 
'17,000 and not finished the centre build- 
ing, which after five years, remains in a 
state which is uninliabitable, and fast 
going to ruin. There is sad mismanage- 
ment here, which is trtdy discouraging to 
the friends of education. It is said how- 
ever that 3,500 dols. will now make the 
building available, and enable the parties 
concerned to commence education. There 
are 15 acres of well situated land behind 
the Institution, granted Ly Government, 
and a hill in the neighbourhood intended 
for its benefit. The eyes of the world 
are on the resident trustees who have 
heretofore had the management, and 
must expect from them a strenuous effort 
to give perpetuity to the benevolent 
views of their late friend, the founder 
of Singapore Settlement, and the patron 
of Malayan civilization. A monument to 
Sir Stamford has been talked of. But to 
finish institution buildings, and commence 
native education, is the best monument 
the inhabitants of Singapore can erect to 
his memory. We know the perhaps too 
liberal heart of Raffles was set upon the 
perpetuity of his Malayan institution : 
for he was attached to the Malays, and 
desired that they should be instructed 
in general knowledge and Christiun prin- 
ciples, when his head should be laid low 
in the grave. Dr. Morrison felt for the 
Chinese, to whose benefit he has devoted 
bis life, which induced him to appro- 
priate so large a share of his small pro- 
perty to the institution, which he has now 
the mortification to apprehend will he 
entirely thrown away, unless the resident 
trustees and inhabitants of Singapore 
will exert themselves to render available 
for the object originally intended, the 
Singapore Institution. There has been 
put forth some suggestion about turning 
the building into a town hall and reading 
room. But this would alienate the pro- 
perty from the end designed by the 
founders, donors,. and subscribers, which 
we. Imagine the trustees have not power 
to do. Lady Ruffles, we hear, is anxious 
that the favourite, ami most philanthropic 
intention of her late husband, should be 
carried into effect; and the Bengal 
Government, we should suppose, can now 
tee through the sinister, if not malevolent 


designs of the Company's late servant 
and Envoy, who was always their con- 
cealed and is now their avowed enemy 
in the Edinburgh Be view- We therefore 
hope the Indian Government may yet 
retrieve the mischief done to Native 
education at Singapore, and confer a 
permanent blessing on Eastern Asia, by 
assisting the Singapore Institution, agree- 
ably to the orders of the Court of 
Directors . — Malacca Observer. 


ittauritiu*. 

Mauritius papers to the 22d of February 
have been received. They contain two 
ordinances of the Governor, one of which 
limits the price of the beef, pork, and fish, 
sold in the island; and the other esta- 
blishes an increase of 10 per cent, in the 
harbour duties for vessels not exceeding 
350 tons, and of 15 per cent, for vessels 
exceeding that tonnage. The first regu- 
lation has been rendered necessary, as it 
is alleged, in consequence of the extrava- 
gant prices on the articles in question 
fixed by the dealers in them. The second 
regulation is stated to have become indis- 
pensable to defray the expenses of cleans- 
ing the harbour of Fort- Louis, which was 
in such a state as to threaten injury to the 
navigation and commercial interests of the 
island. A dredging vessel had been pro- 
cured from England, where it had been 
built for that express purpose. Another 
government order intimates, that on the 
10th of March the protector and guardian 
of slaves would open an office, to which 
slaves who hud any just cause of coinpluint 
against their masters were fearlessly to 
present themselves, and state their cases. 
Other offices of a similar description, in 
aid of the principal one, were to open in 
the interior. The slaves are cautioned, in 
the government order, as to the manner 
of bringing forward their complaints, in 
order to discourage any which might be 
preferred on frivolous grounds. 


JAVA. 

By the Mercury , Captain Brodie, from 
Batavia, we learn that the celebrated 
priest, Kai Modjo, the able coadjutor of 
Diepo Nagoro in the Javanese insurrec- 
tion, had been taken, with five hundred 
of his followers, by the Dutch, who pre- 
dict from the event a speedy termination 
of the war. The capture of Kai Modjo 
may indeed somewhat weaken the religi- 
ous influence which Diepo Nagoro has 
possessed over the minds of the insur- 
gents, but we are assurred by a well in- 
formed correspondent that it is by no 

mean 
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means certain that it will produce 4he 
wonderful results which the Dutch anti- 
cipate from it, since Diepo Nagoro has 
still a respectable force at his disposal 
and could easily hold out during the rainy 
season, were his followers even fewer than 
they are. It is confidently asserted that 
Kai Mcdjo has been taken by an act of 
foul treachery on the part of the Dutch. 

It will afford us nothing but pleasure to 
learn that this story is untrue ; if however, 
it is well founded, the nature of the means 
employed to get this formidable personage 
into their power, must render the Dutch 
more hateful to the natives than ever, 
and may have none of the pacific results 
which a fair and honourable capture might 
have produced. Kai Modjo, at the time 
the Mercury left Java, was confined in 
the jail at Batavia, and was it is said well 
treated, but complained bitterly of the 
alleged iniquitous means employed by the 
Dutch to get him into their power.— Sin- 
gapore Citron. Jan. 15. 

SUMATRA. 

The latest accounts from Bencoolen 
mention that the resident there, by way 
of putting a stop to natives quitting the 
place, now makes them pay two rupees 
for a pass. If this is indeed the true rea- 
son of making natives pay for a pass, it 
is a melancholy shift, and can at best only 
retain those who are too poor to pay for 
their escape — We have understood ‘that 
the mission of Mr. Ibbotson to Batavia 
is to provide the means of removal for the 
Cutlrcs, Bangalees, and others from Ben- 
coolcn, who were on a former occasion 
prevented by the Dutch government from 
leaving that settlement in a vessel which 
was sent by the English government, 
under the orders of Mr. Prince, with the 
intention of affording to those poor peo- 
ple, in consequence of their own previous 
solicitation, the means of transport from 
a place where they found it nearly impos- 
sible to exist. They had not themselves 
the means of leaving Bencoolen, and mo- 
tives of humanity alone ever induced the 
English to send a ship for them. The 
Dutch local government at the time ad- 
mitted that all persons at Bencoolen were 
by the treaty at liberty to remove them- 
selves within six years, but that it could 
not permit a whole class of the inhabi- 
tants to be enticed and carried away by 
the British government in a ship sent for 
the purpose. The objection was no 
doubt plausible: in point fact, how- 
ever, there could not have been the 
slightest intention on the part of the 
British government to use enticement, 
when it could gain no advantage whatever 
by the removal of these people. The 
Dutch are now reported {and we hope 
correctly) to have withdrawn their objec- 
tion.— Shy* Chron. 


Sjyanuh India . 

$l)att(0l) fjitSia. 

MANILLA. 

The Reaper , Captain Rind, arrived six 
days ago, from Manilla the 12th Decem- 
ber, brings intelligence of an earthquake 
which happened there on the 9th of last 
month. It occurred at half past six in 
the evening. The motion seemed to come 
from the south and was undulating, 
causing a rolling and creaking in the 
houses like that experienced in a ship at 
sea; though less in degree, it is to be 
presumed. The hanging lamps moved 
like pendulums, swinging about four feet 
at each vibration. Our informant men- 
tions tlmt he was lighting a cigar ut a 
lump, which suddenly moved away from 
him ; he thought its motion was caused 
by bis having touched it with the brim of 
his hut, but was undeceived at the next 
undulation, when the chair on which he 
stood was with himself overset upon the 
floor, upon which lie rushed into the street 
where he found the inhabitants (according 
to their custom on such occasions) upon 
their knees. A gentleman, passing 
through the town in a buggy, observed 
tin? water in the gutters first running one 
way and then the other, and, not feeling 
the earthquake, owing to the motion of 
the vehicle, was at a loss to account for 
60 strange a phenomenon, until he ob- 
served the people fulling on their knees 
and had himself alighted. The motion 
caused the massive gates of the Pucuta 
Grand a, one of the entrances of the city, 
to swing upon their hinges, so that a 
gentleman passing at the time thought 
that there were men pushing them from 
behind. The earthquake lasted three 
minutes according to some, whilst others 
say only two. It caused the bells in the 
steeples to ring as if they had been tolled 
by the hands of men. After the earth- 
quake, the river rose to as great a height 
as in tlie rainy season and overflowed the 
low grouii l in its. vicinity, and the next 
morning it fell below its usual level iii tlie 
same proportion as the previous evening 
it had risen above it. The ships felt, tlie 
shock severely, as if it were something 
knocking on their bottoms. With all this, 1 
however, we are happy to learn that not 
much damage was done to tlie buildings,' 
and. that no lives were lost. Arches of 
two of tlie churches were broken, and 
some of the buttresses of another thrown 
down ; the prison for debtors received' 
some injury, and a number of dwelling- 
houses were cracked in different places. 
No subterraneous noises were heard, but, 
for two days previous, the weather had 
been more hot and sultry than usual, 
though perfectly clear, except on the day 
on which the earthquake happened, when 
a haze hung upon the horizon throughout 
the day, similar to that which preceded 

the 
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the last great earthquake at Valparaiso, a 
witness of which gives us our present in- 
formation. It .was not • known that any 
volcanic eruption had taken place.— Sing. 
Citron. Jan . 1. 


tffjitta. 

THE FRENCH SHIP u NAVIGATEUR ” 

Tlie Chinese government have insti- 
tuted proceedings against the perpetra- 
tors of the massacre of the Narigateur's 
crew, mentioned last vol. p. 786. The 
surviving sailor is maintained by the 
government, and its whole proceedings 
are chamcterized by more humanity and 
regard for the rights of foreign nations, 
than the Chinese have credit for. 

The Chinese government had notice 
of this transaction on the 8th August 
from the Portuguese authorities at Ma- 
cao, and a committee of mandarins was 
soon after deputed to investigate the 
affair. In consequence of measures taken 
by these officers, intelligence was ob- 
tained of the Chinchcw junk, the crew 
of which had committed the act, which 
had proceeded to Amoy, and from thence 
sailed for the island of Tungling, on the 
coast of Fokein, where she was wrecked 
in a severe gale. Eleven of her crew, 
being apprehended, had confessed to the 
mandarin of Amoy the murder of the 
Frenchmen, and were sent to Canton for 
trial. The Canton Register contains a full 
account of the proceedings against the 
criminals, which afford an amusing speci- 
men of Chinese criminal jurisprudence. 

The ceremony took place on the 24th 
January, in the Hong merchants’ hall, 
or Consoo, where most of the foreigners 
in Canton assembled. 

Between 11 and 12, the prisoners 
began to arrive, being conveyed in bam- 
boo cages of about three feet long, two 
wide, and three deep, in which the pri- 
soner was obliged to sit in a double pos- 
ture, and the only relief was from a round 
hole at the top, sufficient to admit of 
putting out his head. They had light 
chains round their necks, legs, and wrists, 
and presented a most degrading spectacle 
of human misery. On each cage was 
written the name of its inmate, and the 
nature of the sentence which he was 
doomed to suffer. Attention was soon 
attracted by one of the prisoners, an inte- 
resting-looking man, about fifty years of 
age, making an attempt to address the 
strangers, and by directing his finger to 
his mouth and ears, evidently desirous of 
an interpreter. He was soon attended 
to by a gentleman whose knowledge of 
the Chinese language enabled him to in- 
terrogate him as to what he was anxious 
to communicate ; but he could only say 


intelligibly that he whs falsely accused, 
and that he did not understand those 
dialects which were spoken to- him, he 
speaking in that peculiar to the Fokien 
province, which those around him knew 
little of. The name of Tsae-Kung-chao 
was on the cage, and the words Chan fan, 
by interpretation, “ a criminal to be de- 
capitated.” It appeared that he had been 
malicionsiy accused by his fellow prison- 
ers of having killed three Frenchmen, 
and in the extreme of torture which he 
had undergone, had confessed to the 
guilt which had been charged to him ; 
but which he now recanted, and asserted 
his innocence. 

The opening of the court was made 
under the usual cries of the lictors, and 
since this public proceeding was as much 
to satisfy the wishes of the foreigners as 
to serve for the purposes of public justice, 
it is to be regretted that the intrusion of 
the lowest order of attendants should 
have been permitted, to the great incon- 
venience of all, even the magistrates 
themselves. 

The prisoners were brought up in 
threes and fives successively, and made 
to kneel whilst confronted with Francisco 
(the surviving seaman) who was attended 
by a Portuguese interpreter, and the 
most of them he very readily recognized, 
shewing only a momentary hesitation of 
recollection as to the persons of one or 
two ; und as they were identified, the 
magistrate put a red mark against their 
names ; one of the prisoners was described 
us not having taken any active purt in 
the massacre. Francisco had frequently 
spoken of one man whom he esteemed 
as his deliverer, from the circumstance of 
his having intimated to him the desigu 
of the crew towards the French passen- 
gers, and expressed his intention of plead- 
ing for his pardon, describing him as 
having a murk on his face and forehead 
by which lie should know him. Among 
the last of the prisoners that were brought 
up was Tsae-Kung-chao, the man who 
had complained that he was doomed to 
death while conscious of his own inno- 
cence, and was identified by oil present, 
by the above characters, as the friend of 
Francisco. On his approaching Fran- 
cisco, they immediately recognized each 
other, and the interview was particularly 
interesting and affecting even to the by- 
standers. The gratitude of Francisco was 
evident to all ; and the joy of the pri- 
soner at finding himself recognized, and 
likely to be acquitted by the interference 
of his friend, was very conspicuous on a 
countenance previously depressed with 
the most anxious doubts and fears. The 
parties were immediately jn each other’s 
arms, and Francisco saluted the man to 
whom he was indebted for his life, ac- 
cording to the usage of his own country. 
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and with all the lively emotion for which 
bis nation is fumed. Hie judge seemed 
to partake of the general satisfaction, and 
instead of affixing a red mark to his name, 
which he had done in the instance of all 
Ais fellow prisoners, inserted a note, which 
it was supposed was in his favour, but 
was obliged to remand him to his cage, 
to be returned to his cell of confinement. 

It is supposed that the sentence of 
T see- K ung- Chao will be commuted to 
banishment, for although he may easily be 
acquitted of murder, it cannot, perhaps, 
be so satisfactorily ascertained that he was 
not a participator in the plunder, os to 
entitle him to a general pardon. 

Although the accommodations for the 
seat of justice were but temporarily ar- 
ranged, yet the high respectability of the 
magistrate and his associates combined 
every thing that could inspire respect, 
but the throng of low dirty attendants, 
which allowed only of a crowded avenue 
for the culprits to approach the tribunal, 
detructcd much from the appeurunce of 
judicial solemnity. 

So predo mi mint is compassion in well- 
regulated minds, that the malignity of 
the crimes of the prisoners was for a time 
obliterated, in the pitiable condition to 
which they were reduced ; all of them 
sickly and emaciated ; many bearing the 
marks, and labouring under the effects, of 
torture, to which they bad been subjec- 
ted ; and so reduced, us to be absolutely, 
in many cases, forced into the act of ge- 
nuflexion, which attitude of respect they 
were unable of themselves to fall into, 
whilst the hurried and inhuman manner 
of thrusting and dragging them to and 
from the bar, like so many dogs, con- 
veyed a strong picture of the extreme 
misery that inmates of a Chinese gaol 
must endure from the unfeeling lictors 
and keepers who have charge of them. 

Tin* tuerutian. — The execution of the 
criminals took place on the 30th. 

The place appointed was in a spot 
formed into a yard, by its enclosure of a 
temporary railing at one end of a street, 
with a dead w r ail on one sidq and the 
backs of houses on the other, and an open 
room at the opposite entrauce, for the 
officers of justice, presenting a space of 
about 200 feet long and thirty wide. The 
aveiiuoto the place from the water-side 
was lined with soldiers and police, armed 
principally with lances, and not the least 
interruption was experienced to its ap- 
proach; nobody was present but the 
foreigners, and the various attendants 
ii]>on the officers presiding on the occa- 
sion. Very little ceremonial preparation 
was apparent, excepting that of two 
crosses erected for the unhappy victims 
that were to undergo the more dreadful 
operation of the law, with the exccu- 
tionent* instruments placed ngtinst the 
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wall and new tubs to deposit the heads, 
which are to be transported to the native 
place of the offenders. One cross was 
subsequently removed. The swords were 
of heavy blades, about three feet long and 
two inches deep, and remarkably sharp j 
one of them was with all possible indiffer- 
ence brought and given into the hands 
of the spectators to examine. 

About ten o’clock the An-Chatze 
(chief judge), Quang- Chew- too, Namboy- 
yune, Pwan-yu-yune (magistrates) and 
Tso-Heep, and Chong- Heep, (military 
mandarins), arrived at the place of execu- 
tion, and took their seats at the farthest 
extremity. A few minutes afterwards, 
tlie culprits were brought in baskets, 
each having his name and sentence 
written on a long slip of wood affixed to 
his back, and placed in twos and threes^ 
upon their knees, about eight feet a|iart, 
and commencing within ton or twelve 
from where the strangers were standing, 
in a place that was railed off, and where 
they were carefully protected from any 
molestation by a party of the Quong- 
Ileep’s guard. 

Each culprit had a person to hold him 
in a fixed posture, by the position of cords 
around the arms; and about six execu- 
tioners, at a signal given by the officer 
commanding the troops, gave the fatal 
stroke, afterwards continuing with hasty 
despatch the decapitation of the re- 
mainder. The prisoners were remark- 
ably well clothed, presenting a decent 
and cleanly appearance, so opposite to 
their condition when brought in cages to 
the Consoo house. Some few lamentable 
expressions escaped one of the unfortu- 
nate men, and another showed some feel- 
ings of interest by moving his head 
around, but with these exceptions the 
most perfect resignation seemed to pre- 
vail. 

The one affixed to the cross was in a 
lateral line from the spectators, about 
eighty feet distant, and could not be so 
easily distinguished, but although the 
mode of punishment, as described, must 
uppear most shocking, we apprehend that 
humanity is usually shown to soften the 
severity of the law’s decree, and in the pre- 
sent instance, life seemed to have been 
jnstantly extinguished, by a thrust from a 
poinard into the heart, after a hasty cut 
oyer the forehead and on eacUarm— not a 
moan was heard ! 

The cool indifference of the execu- 
tioners— rather approaching to exultation 
at the opportunity of exerting their skill 
and indulging in their cupidity of gain, 
vociferating, with impudent gestures, re- 
quests for cumftliaws from the foreigners 
was of a nature sadly disgusting, and alto- 
gether , presented a scene of butchery, 
rather than the infliction of the. sentence 
of the law. Their dexterity was Very 

great, 
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grant, for with out stroke tlie bead was 
•evtered instantly from the hotly, except- 
ing in two cases, which were completed 
with h knife by a person watching the 
failure of the first executioner. Against 
the wall was a railed press, containing 
about a hundred skulls, some of them in 
small cages. Two men dressed ns 
mountebanks, in crimson satin trimmed 
with green and long erect feathers on 
each side of the head, made their appear- 
ance, who we understood were the official 
executioners, but they took no active 
part in the proceeding. 

LITTLE BUCIt AlUA. 

The governor of Little Bueharia (called 
by the Chinese Ilivuy Ke nuj, “ the Ma- 
homedati region,** or Hwuy pa-cfiing, 
44 the Mahomniedun eight cities,*’) resi- 
dent at Casligar, Na-yen-ching, formerly 
governor at Canton, during Admiral 
Drury’s expedition, has recommended to 
his majesty a reduction of the taxes and 
fees, imposed by all the courts in this 
region. It is now discovered that previ- 
ously to the late rebellion, the chiefs and 
government officers continually distressed 
the Mahonimcdans, by exactions really 
intendedf-for their own use, but under the 
pretext of public service. The emperor 
lias applauded »lie suggestion of the go- 
vernor, and confirmed it, ordering that 
the decision be engraven on the rock for 
ever, that all the Mahoinmedun inhabi- 
tants may know it. And he has sanc- 
tioned a series of appeals from court to 
court, up to the resident, and in case of 
redress being denied, he allows the ag- 
grieved person ‘to appeal once a year to 
the courts in Peking. But they must 
take care that their complaints are just, 
for if not, he who appeals will himself be 
punished as a false accuser, and for 
having presumptuously passed by the 
inferior courts. 

This same old man now is imperial 
commissioner at Cashgar ; and he has set 
his wits to work, how to prevent inter- 
course with foreign nations, and tribes on 
the north, and south, and west. Passes, 
by which trading people went backwards 
and forwards, are to he watched and 
stopped ; and teas which found their way 
across the desert of Ska mo nr Kobi, and 
passed across the frontier to foreign tribes, 
are to be interdicted. No more than a 
quantity sufficient to supply his majesty’s 
Musselman subjects, is to he allowed to 
go beyond the Kia-yu-Kwan gate, and 
that is to be sold at an eternally fixed 
price, which is never to be increased or 
diminished. There is one trading tribe 
called the Haou-han, to be allowed to go 
on with their commerce at a stated place, 
with an officer and 200 soldiers looking 
on. The priee of every article is to be 
dyed by authority, and nothing but barter 


is to lie allowed. No Chinese money is 
to go beyond the frontier. If Chinese 
traders or Mahonimedans buy goods with 
money, when discovered, the property is 
to be confiscated, and the parties to be 
punished. This is considered by bis 
majesty a good arrangement fot the 
frontier, but he fears it will not be faith- 
fully adhered to ; that after a short time 
the name will exist without the reality. 
Therefore the president and other great 
officers are charged with the executive, 
and commanded to see that the regulation 
be obeyed for ever and ever .— Canton 
Rep. Jan. 17. 

The Insolvent Hong . — The debts of 
the insolvent Hong merchant Manhop are 
at last brought under an arrangement for 
liquidation at proportional periods in six 
years ; and the dishonourable transaction 
of clandestinely taking away >i parcel of 
cotton, has been satisfactorily settled. 
We can discover in this affair the utility 
of perseverance and firmness of purpose, 
under the support of a good and just 
cause, advantages which ought never to 
allow any tame submission to l>e mani- 
fested — more especially when opposed to 
the principles of encroachment and op- 
pression. And however lucrative a trade 
may be, in the true and honourable sense 
of commercial feeling, it must lose much 
of its real value, when the independence 
of the merchant is sacrificed. — Can. Reg, 


Um ta. 

PLUNDER OF BUSIIIHE. 

Bushire was attacked and plundeicd, in 
November, by 1500 men, led by Sliuik 
Ahmed and two other chiefs of tribes, 
under the direction of the prince of 
Timor (who was not actually present), 
son of the prince royal of Persia. The 
town is ill -protected, and being assaulted 
in the night it was easily taken. Abdool 
Russool, the hereditary Shaik, with his 
son and brother, escaped in an Arab 
vessel. The British residency was not 
molested ; strict orders were given to the 
assailants to respect British persons and 
property. Ttye wounded of both parties 
were carried to the gates of the residency, 
which were openedfito receive them ; the 
interior affording, hv its order 8jft! still- 
ness, a striking contrast to the havoc and 
confusion without. No insults were of- 
fered to the women of the town; the 
Sliaik’s wives took refuge in the house of 
the Mahomcdan chief law officer. Before 
the morning all the valuables of the plucc, 
to the amount it is said of twenty lacs (a 
quarter of n million) were packed up and 
sent off under convoy to the places whence 
the robbers came. 

The plunder, during a time of perfect' 
peace, of the greatest commercial town 

ui 
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in Persia, the source of a vast revenue 
to tlio prince-governor of the southern 
provinces, bytlrnt prince's son, is matter 
of astonishment. It is affirmed that the 
outrage has been committed without the 
concurrence of Abbas Meerza. 

Much of the loss, it is expected, will 
ultiirfutely fall on British subjects or 
persons residing under the government 
of India. Btishire is the entrepot between 
Persia and India. 

Prince Timor had the assurance to 
coine to the place after the pillage; he 
was beset by multitudes claiming restitu- 
tion of their all ; he gave them promises. 
Some of the chief merchants wished to go 
and settle at Shiraz ; but the prince said 
no one could be allowed to leave Bushire. 
A circumstance illustrative of the charac- 
ter of the people and government, Is that* 
on his arrival, a sort of address was order- 
ed to be prepared, and was actually signed, 
stating that the subscribers were over- 
joyed at the prince's presence, and that 
the place had not been injured, nor sub- 
jected to any loss. 

On the 28th Nov., a week after the 
nssault, Shaik Ahmed, the louder, went 
to the principal mosque, to prayer, when 
be thus addressed the people : “ two 
years ago, Shaik Abdool Itussool’s friends 
with your help, drove me out of Bushire ; 
I have done the same by them, so wc are 
now equal. I bear no ill-will to them 
or to you, and I swear now on the horan , 
that no man shall be troubled for the past ; 
you must also swear that you will not 


barm me or mine. If affiiirs remain pros- 
perous, I shall remain here; if not, 1 
shall return to my own country of Chaub.” 
This characteristic speech was well re- 
ceived; the oaths were taken, and will 
be broken when convenient. 

It appears that Shaik Ahmed, about 
two years back, usurped the government 
of Bushire, upon the seizure of the here- 
ditary Shaik, Abdool Russool, by tins 
Imaum of Muscat, in consequence of a 
contention between those personages for 
the hand of a princess of Shiraz.* 


Helena. 

MII.IT A UY APPOINTMENTS ANI) PROMOTIONS. 
St. Helena Artillery. 

Castle Janies'* Fort, March 4, 1829. — Lieut. J. 
J. Pritchard to he superintendent of telegraphs, 
v. Thorn proceeded to Europe. 

Lieut, (i. W. Melliss to be superintendent of 
public works, v. Pritchard. 

St. Helena Regiment. 

S r ov. 7. 1828.— Ens. T. B. Knipc to be aide-de- 
camp to Governor and Commander-in-chief, v. 
Bond allowed to join his corps at his own request. 

PURT.OITGIIS. 

To Kurojye. — Oct. 23, 1028. — Ens. PL Doreton, 
St. Helena Hcgt., for twelve months, ror health. 
—March 4, 1H29. Capt. T. Thom, St. Helena Ar- 
tillery, for eighteen months, for health. 

DEATH. 

March 2. Brev. Capt. T. W. Boves, II.M.’s 28th 
Regt. of Foot. 


• See Asiatic Journal , vol. xxiii. p. 685. 
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Calcutta. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

J udicial ’Department. 

Feb. 7 . Mr. F. Millett, judge and magistrate of 
district of Bcerbhoom. 

Mr. H. T. Owen, judge of Allahabad. 

Mr. J. R. Hutchinson, judge of Goruckpore. 

Mr. J. T. McMahon, assistant magistrate and 

to collector of Hooghly. 

17 . Mr. J. R. Best, judfjgfpTJessore. 

Mr. J. Vhomtaon, deputy register of courts of 
Sudder Dewanny and Nisamut Adawlut, and pre- * 
parer of reports. 

Mr. J. A. Irwin, magistrate of slllah of Cawn- 
pore. 

Mr. H. Fraser, register of Juan pore and joint 
magistrate stationed at Aseemghur. 

General Department. 

Feb . 10. Mr. H. M. Elliot, assistant to political 
resident and commissioner at Delhi. 

Mr. John Muir, assistant to collector of land 
revenue and to magistrate of Furruckabad. 

Mr. M. Blake, assistant to political resident and 
commissioner at Delhi. 

Mr. H. ‘ B. Harrington* ditto ditto ditto. 


20. Mr. John Thornton, assistant to collector of 
land revenue aud magistrate of Goruckpore. 

Mr. tV. J. II. Money, assistant to collector of 
land revenue and customs and magistrate of Moor- 
shed ad. . . 

Territorial Department. 



Dec. 30. Mr. F. Hawkins, senior member of 
Sudder Board of Revenue. 

Mr. J. Pattle, second member of dlrto 'ditto. 

Mr. W. Blunt, third member of ditto ditto. 

'Mr. R. M. Tighman, senior i 
ditto. 

. Mr. G. A. Buahby, junior s 

Mr. H. Lushing ton, sub secretary ’Ifr? 

Mr. J. B. ElUott, special commission 
vestigatlon of suits under provisions < 
tion III. 1828* for division of Behafifr 

Mr. R. Walpole, ditto ditto ditto, f 

Mr. W. W. Bird, ditto ditto ditto* J 
bad. 

Mr. W. Fraser, commissioner of revenue end 
circuit for Delhy territory. 

Mr. W. Ewer* ditto for division of Sehaturi* 
poor, Mosuflbraugger, Meerut, end BooIundshU- 

Mr. H. Newnham. ditto ditto, of Furrudcabed,. 
Mynpoorle, Slrpoora, andEUwa. 

Mr. M. Moore, 4itfo ditto of Agra, Alllghur. 

llr. 
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Mr. J. S. Boldero, commissioner of revenue and 
circuit for division of Mooradabad, Nugeena, and 
Suheswan. 

Mr. W. F. Dick, ditto ditto, of Barlelly, She- 
jehanpoor, Phillibhcet, and Kumaou. 

Mr. W. Fane, ditto ditto of Cawnpoor, Belah, 
and North Bundelcund. 

Mr. R. Barlow, ditto ditto of Allahabad, Fut- 
tehpoor, and South Bundelcund. 

Mr. W. Gorton, ditto ditto of Benares, Mina* 
poor, and Juanpoor. 

Mr. R. M. Bird, ditto ditto of Goruckpoor, 
Azimghur, and Ghazeepoor. 

Mr. C. Fergusson, ditto ditto of Sarun, Sha- 
habad, and Tirhoot. 

Mr. W. Lambert, ditto ditto of Patna, Behar, 
and liamghur. 

Mr. E. L. Warner, ditto ditto of Bhaugulpoor, 
Monghyr, Malda, and Puruea. 

Mr. F. C. Smith, ditto ditto of Dinagcpoor, 
Ilungpoor, Itajshaye, and Buggoora. 

Mr. W. Money, ditto ditto of Moorsheda, 
Beerbhoom, and Nuddca. 

Mr. Tucker, ditto ditto of Dacca, Jclalpore, 
Tipperah, and Myniunsing. 

Mr. N. J. Halhed, ditto ditto of Arrakan, Chit- 
tagong, and Uullooa. 

Mr. D. Scott, sen., ditto ditto of Assam, North- 
east part of Kungpoor, Sherepoor, and Syihet. 

Mr. E. K. Barwell, ditto ditto of Backergunge, 
Jessore, Baraset, suburbs of Calcutta, and Twenty- 
four Pergunnahs. 

Mr. T. Pakenham, ditto ditto of Cuttack, 
Khoorda, Belasore, and Midnapore (including 
llijelee). 

Mr. W. Braddon, ditto ditto of Burdwan, Jun- 
gle Mchals, and Hoogly. 

3o. Ainslie, to officiate as commissioner 

of revenue and circuit for division of Cawnpore, 
Belah, and north Bundlecund. 

Mr. J. M. McNabb, ditto fordi vision of Benares, 
Mirzapore, and Jaunpore. 

Feb. 6. Mr. F. C. Smith to officiate as commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit for division of Sarun, 
Shahabad, and Tirhoot. 

Mr. R. P. N is bet, ditto for division of ninage- 
pore, Rungpore, Rajshahyc, and Buggnora. 

Mr. J. Dunsmure, collector of Allahabad. 

Mr. II. N is bet, ditto Furruckabad. 

Mr. H. J. Iloulderson, ditto south Moradabad. 

Mr. W. P.Okeden, ditto AHyghur. 

Mr. II. II. Bod dam, ditto Agra. 

Mr. J. G. Deedcs, collector of Saidabad. 

Mr. J. Davidson, ditto Etawah. 

Mr. A. W. Bcgbie, ditto Banda. 

Mr. R. Cathcart, ditto Cal pee. 

Mr. T. P. Biscoc, ditto Sarun. 

Mr. II. Macati, ditto, Jouuporc. 

Mr. W. J. Turquand, magistrate and collector 
of Syihet. 

Mr.T. T. Metcalfe, collector of revenue and cus- 
toms In centre division of Delhi territory, iu addi- 
tion to offices already permantly held by him. 

Mr. G. R. Campbell, principal assistant in wes- 
tern division of Delhi territory. 

Mr. G. W. Bacon, ditto ditto in southern dllri- 
sion of ditto. 

Mr. C. Morley, accountant-general. 

Mr. W. H. Oakes, deputy accountant-general 
and accountant to military department. 

Mr. C. T. Glass, sub-accountant general, ac- 
countant to revenue and judicial departments, and 
civil auditor. 

Mr. J. A. Dorin, accountant to commercial and 
marine departments, and auditor of commercial, 
■alt, and opium accounts. 

Mr. R. Udny, deputy accountant kind auditor of 
civil accounts. 

S3. Mr. Henry Lushington, principal assistant 
to collector of Goruckpore. 

Mr. G. Lindsay, sub-collector and joint magis- 
trate of Etawah. 

principal a * li * tant t0 collector 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

Feb. 6. The Rev. Richard Prlckctt, district 
chaplain at Bhaugulpore. 

10. The Rev. J. Proby, joint chaplain at Meerut; 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

The Right Hon. the Governor General 
embarked on Tuesday morning under the 
usual salute on board the Eurrumpooier 
steamer, to join the Enterprise at Kedge- 
ree. His lordship is accompanied only by 
his military secretary, the secretary in the 
general department, and Mr. Turner his 
surgeon. Ilis lordship proceeds on the 
Enterprise, we henr, direct to Penang, 
whence he will, after a short stay, go on 
a visit to Malacca and Singapore, and 
probably return to the presidency in all 
April. 

A contemporary paper states, that on 
the return of the Right Hon. the Gover- 
nor General, the government will be re- 
moved from the presidency to the upper 
provinces. We believe the fact to be this, 
that his lordship considers that wherever 
he may he, there ought to be the govern- 
ment ; and that in his projected tour to 
the upper provinces, the Governor Gene- 
ral will require the members of Council 
and secretaries to accompany him, in 
order to constitute the government and to 
conduct its business; and whoever may 
be left in immediate authority over us, 
will not have, we believe, any discretion- 
ary power in any matter of importance, 
but have to refer his proposed measures to 
head quarters unless in some very emer- 
gent case. All these changes sufhcicnlly 
indicate that a very material alteration in 
the constitution of the government of this 
country is contemplated, on the expiration 
of the charter. — IJeng. CUron. Eeb. 20. 


bnVTTORE PRIZE MONEY. 

The distribution, on account of the 
Bhurtpore prize, commenced on the 19th 
Feb., at No. 1, Park Street, Chowrin- 
ghee. The following is the proportion 
of each indiv^ual concerned in the booty: 

The Cofapande*>In~Gliitf (one-eighth of the 

whble) "'A Sa. Rs. V.K,3UK 13 10 

Major and Brigadier tfenerals' (7) • • -tl/Mt) 14 0 
Lieut.-Coloneh, Inspector of Hospitals, Adj.-Ge- 
ncral, Qii. Mast. General, Judge Atlv. General, 
Commissary Generals, Brigadiers and Lleut.- 

Cols. Commandant (37) 14,291 4 0 

Majors, Superintending Surgeons, Dep AdJ. Qu. 

Mast, and Commissary General (3*2) • - 9,627 5 0 
Captains, Surgeons, Paymasters, Assistants, and 
Deputy Assistants In the Adjutant, Qu. Mast, 
and Commissary Generals' departments. Brigade 
Majors, Aide-de-camp and Surgeon to the Cora- 

In-Chief (18H) 4,763 12 0 

Subalterns, Assist. Surgeons, Qu. Masters, Adiu* 
tants, Veterinary Surgeons, and Deputy Assist; 

Commissary of Ordnance (367) 2,381 14 0 

(Amount to be distributed , So. lit. 47,04,460 15 M), 
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INLAND STEAM NAVIGATION. 


The steamer IJooghly is advertised by 
tlie Marine Hoard we observe, to proceed 
to Allahabad via the Sundcrbunds on the 
17tli March, taking light freight. Wc 
congratulate the coinmii.iity on this event, 
and hope that it is merely the commence- 
ment of a regular steam communication 
with the upper provinces. Nothing is said 
of pussengers, but we should imagine, that 
respectable persons desirous of availing 
themselves of this opportunity, would be 
accommodated. — Feng. Chron. Feb. 2d. 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Frh. 13. John Horsley, Esq., assistant judge 
and joint criminal judge of Madura. 

J. C. Wroughton, Esq., sub-collcctor and joint 
magistrate of Tiunevelly. 

A. Freese, Esq., sub-collector and joint magis- 
trate of Cuddapah. 

F. Anderson, Esq., head assistant to principal 
collectoraml magistrate of Malabar. 

17* C. 1*. Drown, Esq., register to Provincial 
Court of Appeal and Circuit for southern division. 

James Fraser, Esq., additional sub-collector 
and joint magistrate of Cuddapah. 

24. Mr. Wiliam Eglan, master attendant at 
Cochin. 


THE LATE ATTEMPT TO KUHN TIIE “ PKNANU 
MERCHANT.** 

Yesterday the Court was occupied with 
the trial of the man Thomson for attempt* 
ing to hurn the ship Vena a » Merchant, in 
the Moogltley, in December last; he was 
found guilty. — Cal. .John Full, Feb. 2H. 


BIKTIIS. 

Jnn. 7. Near C.twnpore, the lady of Lieut. Win. 
Glasgow, < ilst N.I., of a Mm. 

11. At ('u'ciitla, the lady of Lieut. Clayton, 
deputy pavm., Denares division, of a s«»n. 

Frh. 7 . At Meerut, the lady of Win. Fleming 
l>ick. Esq., civil sen ice, of adaughUr. 

— At Cawnjiore, the lady of Lieut. V. Lamb, 
.list N.L, of a sou and heir. 

12. At Cawnporo. tlu* lady of l)r. Daunt, Il.M.’s 
44th regt., of a still liom daughter. 

12. At Denares, the lady of Lit ut. K. Campbell, 
interp. and qu. mast, 4(»lh’N.L, of a daughter. 

Id. At Dinapore, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. \V. 
M. Urowmigg, Il.M.’s l.'Jih L.lnf., of a son. 

17. At Fort William, the lady of Col. Xiincncs, 
Il.M.’s Pith Inf., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of A. Matthews, Esq., 
of a son. 

20. At Benares, the lady of llobt. Lirnoud, Esq., 
su|icrintending surgeon, of a daughter. • = 

21. At Calcutta, Mrs. M. A. Pereira, of ft son. 


M Alt ui AUES. 

Jnn. lit. At Ghnaccnore, Cnpt. II. Carter, exe- 
cutive otneer, to Helen, youngest daughter of 
( 'has. Gray, Esq., of the Carse, Forfarshire. 

/•Wi. 1(1. At Patna, XV. H. Jennings, Esq., of the 
civil service, to Henrietta Maria, eldest daughter 
of Cape. Jerome, Bengal rfjpnv. 

17. At Calcutta, A. (!. 1 Km lop, Esq., indigo 
planter, to M rs. Jane Aim lirackt 11 . 

1 H. At Malda, Jas. Thoniasou, Esq., civil ser- 
vice, to Maynard, eldest daughter of J. W* Grant, 
Fsq. 

— At Calcutta, (.'apt. Thos. Pripaep, cngineeis, 

to Lucy Anne, socond daughter j&thff: Iqte li. 
Campbell, Esq., of this presidency^? ' " 

^ * * 

V" DEATHS.' t 

Feb. 10. At Calcutta, Mr. Geo. Skinner, aged 

:»*- 

— At Buxar, Mr. G. Purdy, conductor of ord- 
nance. 

14. At Calcutta, Mrs. Mary Bennett, widow of 
the late Mr. C. Dennett, agca57. . 

— At Chandernagore, Mademoiselle Eugene Al- 
beit, aged 14. 

15. At Benares, Lieut. Geo. Burford, adjutant 
27th N.I., aged 2 0. His remain* were borne to the 
grave by hisbrother officers. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Chas. Feuwiek, aged 445. 

16. At Calcutta, Mt. Win. Hepburn, aged IV* 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Rowe, Aged 8o. 

ID. At Calcutta, of fever. Miss Mary Baptist, 
aged 16. 

22. At Calcutta, Mr. Robert Rogers, aged 34. 

Asiatic ,/ourn.Voi.. SiS. No, 103. 


a 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

Jnn. 1.1. The Rev. II. Harper, M.A., chaplain 
at Yizagapatam. 

The Rev. F. Spring, B.A., chaplain at Poona- 
malice. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. George, .Tan. 13, 1H2J). — Engineers. 2d- 
Licut. W. J. Dirdwood to Ik* 2d assist! to superin- 
tending engineer in presidency division. — 2d- Lieut. 
W. Garrard to be 2d assist, to chief engineer. — 2d- 
I.hut. II. A. Lake to he assist, to superintending 
engineer with Dooab field force.— 2dtt4eut. It. 
Henderson to l>e assist, to supcrintcudingtaigincer 
with Nagpoorsuhsld. force. 

Lieut. Dirdwood to take charge of works under 
superintending engineer in presidency div. during 
absence of Major Sim on duty, and to receive 
ullowainvof 1st assist, during Major Sim’s absence. 

11 th .V./. Sen. ('apt. W. Rowley to be maj. 
Sen. Lio-t. John (’lough to l>e capt., and Sen. 
Ens. J. o. C. Farran to be lieut. v. Field invalided ; 
date loth Jan. 1H2D. 

Assist. Surgs. S. A. G. Young and Jas. Eaton 
permitted to enter on general duties of army. 

Jan. 16.— Lieut. II. A. Dishop, 15th N.I., per- 
mitted to resign service of lion. Compauy, from 
1st Jan. l»2t>. 

Otft J..C. Lieut. John Dyng to be qu. mast in- 
ter}), ami paym., v. Knox proceeding to Europe. — 
Cornel 1*. Wilder to Ik- adj., v. Dyng. 

Lieut. J. P. Deresford. of artillery, to be staff 
officer to detachment of artillery at Prince of 
Wales’ Island and its dependencies, v. Watkins 
plot-ceded to Kutope. 

Lieut. W. K. Lloyd to act as staff officer from 
date of Lit ut. Wat kin’s departure for Europe, and 
till relieved. 

Surg. John Irving to be staff surgeon to Madras 
troops at Prince of Wales’ Island ami its dependen- 
cies, v. Conwcll proceeded to Eurojx*. 

Assist. Surg. T. O'Neill to be garrison assist 
surg,. Fort Si. George, v. Drown dec. 

-Robert ( lark, Esq., to be acting secretary If) 
government in military department. 

Jan. 20 . — loth N.I. Sen. Ens. W. C'antis to be 
lieutS 1 * v. Bishop, resigned; dated 2d Jan. 1029. 

V Assist. Surg. T. M. Lane app. to medical duties 
tpf north-Western district, during absence of Assist. 
Surg, Mack on duty. 

Lieut. Col. C. Macleod, 34th N.T., to command 
field force in Dooab, v. W elsh permitted to re- 
turn to Europe. 

Lieut. H. T. Ogllvic, 33d N I., to act as a sub. 
aisist.com, general. 

Assist. Surg. Eaton app. to medical duties of 
zlllah ot Coimbatore, v. Morton. 

Jan. 23.— -Cadets o 
and C. A. S. Bruere t 
to 2d-lieuts. 

Cadets of Jnfahti 
Wood, and J. A. Lij 
prom, to ensigns. 

Q Mr, 


)f Artillery. G« 
admitted on 


ft 


-- W, Harrison 
1 estate/ and prom, 

J. Wi ttflUS* 1 
t, admitted oi^l 
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Mr. E. Vl/icent admitted a* an assist, surgeon, 

Lieut. Fred. Minchln, 47th N.I., and Lieut. W. 
11. Miller, artillery, permitted to place their ser- 
vices at disposal of resident at Nagpoor. 

Jan. 27.-4 Oth N.I. Sen. Ens. T. Stacpoole to 
' be lieut., in sue. to Baker prom.; dated 10th June 
18211. 

Mr. Geo. Lubbren admitted onestab. as an assist, 
surg., and app. to do duty under garrison surg. of 
Fort St. George. 

Assist. Surg. E. W. Eyre app. to do duty under 
medical officer in charge of garrison of Poona- 
niallee. 

Cant. II. C. Lynch, 40th N.I., transferred to 
invalid estab., at his own request. 

Jan. 30 48//* X. 1. Sen. Lieut. J. E. Butcher to 

be rapt., and Sen. Ens. J. S. Lang to be Hcut. v. 
Lynch Invalided ; date 28th Jan. 1820. 

Lieut. W. Shairp, :kl Nat. Vet. Hat. transferred 
to pension cstali. 

Feb. 3.— (.'apt. \V. G. Page, 40lh N.I., rapt. 
Fret!. Welland, 231 L.InrT, and Capt. Arch. 


iJlJLY, 


Woodbum. 40th N.I. — to lie deputies judge advo- 
cate general to complete establishment. 

Lieut. I). Scotland, 7th N.I.. to Ik* cantonment 
adj. and deputy postm. at Mouhncin, from 1st Jan. 

2 m N.I. Lieut. L. B. Disney to be adj., v. Brad- 
ford proceeding to Europe. 

Feb. 10 13//* N.I. Sen. Lieut, (’has. Fladgate 

to tie captain, and Sen. Kns. F. It. Trewman to lx* 
lieut., v. Rogers dec. : date 3d Feb. 1821'. 

. C. H. Anchinleck and 1). Kenny admitted on 
estab. as assist, surgeons, and app. to do duty un- 
der garrison surg. of Fort St. George. 

Assist. Surg. H. II. P. Major app. to do duty 
under cantonment surgeon at St. Thomas’s Mount. 

Feb. IS L.C. Lieut. C. B. Lindsay to lie qu. 
mas. inter, and paym.,v.Kerr proceeded to Europe. 

With N.I. Lieut. John Hayne to lx* adj., v. 
Whitlock proceeded to Europe. 

Assist. Surg. S. A. G. Young permitted to place 
his services at disposal of resident at Hyderabad. 

Head Quartern, Feb. 3. — Ens. \V. S. Robertson 
removed from doing duty with 4th to do duty with 
30th N.I. 

Deputies Judge Advocate General ported to D£»- 
tricts. (.’apt, Bullock to N gpoor subsidiary; l ’apt.,. „ 
Woodburn to light field division of Hyderabad 
subsidiary; ('apt. Macarthur to Hyderabad sub- 
sidiary'; (’apt. Ardagh to northern division ; Capt. 
Page to Donah ; (’apt. O’Brien to Mysore divi- 
sion including province's of Malabar and Canara; 
Capt. Weiiand to ceded districts; (’apt. Alves to 
centre division and presidency, with St. Thomas's 
Mount; (’apt. Dun to southern division and Tra- 
vanoore subsidiary; Capt. Murcol to Prince of 
Wales* Island; Capt. Spicer (acting) to Tenas»erim 
coast. 

Lieut. J. C. Boulderson, 35th N.I., app. a mem- 
ber of committee for ascertaining nearest heirs of 
deceased public followers, formerly attached to 
corps ami departments employed on late foreign 
service in Ava. 

Feb. (i — Lieut. Henry Griffith, 11th N.I., app. 
to Rifle Corps. 

Surg. A. Campbell removed from 1st Europ. 
Regt. toftith N.I., and Su»g. T. Bond (late prom. j ■, 
posted to 1st Europ. Regt. 

Feb. if . — Surg J. Altken from 3d L.I. to22d N.I. 

Surg. G. Buck from 22d N.I. to ty L.Inf. 

Assist. Surg. S. H. Roycs removed from 3d 
L.lnf. to 21st N.I. . ' 

Feb. 11. Ens. F. C. Hawkins posted to l3tjh N.I. 

Feb. 13.— Lieut. Col. E. Edwards removed from 
17th to 6th N.I., and Lieut. Col. J. T. Trewman 
from latter to former corjis. 

Assist. Surg. Oj Palmer posted to D. troop of 1st 
brigade Horse Artillery, at St. Thomas's Mount. 

Feb. 16.— Lieut. G. Broadfoot, 84th L.Inf„ app. 
a member of committee assembled In Fort St. 
George, Jbr invcstigation of claims to pensions, 
and of jriMth Lieut. Col. Bowes, 4th N.I., is pre- 
sidenf 

■.'Lynch recently transf. to inv. cstab. 
Nat. Vet. Bat. 

to duty, from Europe.— Lieut. Col. T. 


Webster, 40th N.I.— lst-Lleut. II. II. Mortimer, 
artiilery Surg. Jas. Annesley. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe Jan. 13. Surg. W. E. E. Conwell. 

staff surg. to Madras troops at Penang, for health. 
— l(i. Lieut. J. Kiijtx, 8th L.C?., for health (to 
embark from western coast).— 20. Capt. II. ('. 
Lynch, 48th N.I.. for health.— 23. Lieut. C. 
Bradford, 28th N.I., for health. — Lieut, (i. C. 
Whitlock, :«>th N.I., for heath. — Lieut. T. G. 
Silver, 21‘lh N.I., for health.— 27- Cant. A. 
M'Farlane, llilh N.I. — 30. Lieut. Col. T. Webster, 
40th N.L, for health. — Feb. 10. Lieut. C. G. T. 
Chain'd, 35th N.L, for health. — Ens. G. P. Tay- 
lor, :fc?d N.L, for health. 

To Cape of (jtnui Hope. — J.1 n. 27* Surg. A. Ma- 
caulay, superintending surg., for health (even- 
tually to Europe). 

To Sea. — Fell. 10. Ens. II. Maughan, 21st N.L, 
for six months, for health. 

To llom' mp. — Feb. 3. Lieut. A. Gordon, 18th 
N.L, for three mouths, on private attaint. 

Cancelled.— Jan. l*i. Surg. Irving, to Europe. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mil. Si rilFTAKY nil.!.. 

Mr. I). Hill who was recently removed 
from the situation of chief secretary by the 
lion. Mr. Lo*liiti;iton, has hem reinstated 
in the office by the Court of Directors. — 
llcng.Ciron. l'\b. -t>. 


Jan. 31. At Bangalore, the lady of the Rev. W. 
Campbell, of a son. 

Feb. 1 . At Dharwar, the lady of W. K. llay, 
Esq., assist, surg., of a daughter. 

2. At Ellichpoor, the lady of Capt. Hugh Robi- 
son, of a son. . h .* 

8. At Royapettah, the wife of Mr.4Sdw. Tim- 
mins, of a son. •• 

14. At Madras, Mrs. R. Franck, of a daiighter. 

15. At Madras, the lady of Capt. F. Anderson, of 
engineers, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 7- At Bangalore, Mr. J. B. Anderson to 
Mbs Helen McDonall. 

*KW*. 8. At Cuddalorc, Mr. Bernard D’Vaz to 
Miss Isabella Guy. 

14. At Madras, Mr. W. Murray, of the s:t. per in- 
tending surgeon’s department, to Miss Mai Llia Mo- 
risot). 

25. At Madras, Mr. Win. Brookes, deputy assist, 
com. of ordnance, to Miss Ann Elizabeth Clamp. 


. DEATHS. 

Jan. 4. Aboard tf.M.S. Java, in Madras roads, 
the Rev* John Evans, chaplain of that ship. 

29, jyCXnaiinopoly, of cholera, Frances Cathe- 
rine, wife of Major II. Smith, 1st N.I. 

Feb, 2. At Secunderabad, Capt. Edw. Rogers, 
13th N.1.*'.^, ' 

— On (h4^bbasserim coast. Major Hilton, com- 
manding f!.M/s4£$h regiment. 

4. At Visagapatani, Mr. T. Anderson, surveyor’s 
department, aged 34. » 

- 6. At Madras, of cholera, Mr. Richard Goddard, 
head overseer in the commissariat departinen , In 
his 50th year. 

14. At Madras, the Rev. J. Klndlinger, a mis- 
sionary connected with the Church Missionary 
Society In Pullcat. 



fJcuang. 

APPOINTMENT. 

Feb. 2. Mr. A. M. Bond to be assistant to resi- 
dent councillor, Malacca. 

Mr. H. Nairnc to be accountant general to court 
of Judicature. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East- India House, June 17. 

A quarterly General Court of Proprie- 
tors of East- India Stork was this day 
held at the Company's house in Leaden- 
hull Street. 

PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

The minutes of the last General Court 
having been read. 

The Chairman (John Loeh, Esq. ) said, 

“ I have to acquaint the Court that cer- 
tain papers which have been laid before 
Parliament since the last General Court, 
are now submitted to the proprietors, in 
conformity with cap. i. sec. 4*. of the by- 
laws." 

The titles of the papers were read us 
follows : 

Resolutions of the Court of Directors 
of the East- India Company, being war- 
rants or instruments graining any salary, 
pension, or annuity, agreed to since the 
last general court- 

An account of compensations, allow- 
ances, and superannuations, granted by 
the Court, of Directors to servants of the 
Hoard of Control, under the act of the 
53d Geo. III. cap. 155, see. 91 and 93. 

An account of the quantity and price 
of ii$V-silk sold at the Company's sales, 
during the year 1828. 

An account of the number of writers, 
cadets, chaplains, and assistant surgeon* 
that have been sent out to the different 
presidencies of India, in the year* 1826, 
1827, uud 1828, respectively. T * 

half-year's dividend. 

The Chainnun . — “I have now t0 in- w 
form the Court, that the Court of Direc-" 
tors have come to a resolution, recom- 
mending that a dividend of five and a 
quarter per cent, ihatl be declared on the 
Company's Capital Stock, for the half 
year commencing oi* the5tU of January 
last, and ending on the Aj fc jQf July next. 
The resolution shall now w $$fd£* 

“ At a Court of Director^ hold qn 
Tuesday, the 16th of : ‘Re- 

solved unanimously, tmP ft reconlgr 
mended to the general court, to be held 
to-mdfcrow, to dcclitro a dividend of 1|ye 
and a quarter per cent. onHhe capital 
stock of this Company, for the half year 
commencing on the 5th of January last i 
and ending on the 5th of Jully next." 

The Chairman.—" I move that the 
Court do agree to this resolution." 

The motion, which was seconded by 
tlie Deputy Chairman ( W. Astell, Esq. ), 
was carried unanimously. 

BY-LAWS. 

The Chairman . — u In conformity with 


the by law, cap. hi. sec 2, an abstract of 
the by-laws shall now be read which 
was done accordingly. 

REPORT OF THE COMM1TTTEE OF BY-LAWS. 

The Chairman . — Mr. Kinnaird will 
have the goodness to hand in the annual 
report of the commilte of by-laws. 

The lion D. Kinnaird presented the 
report, which was read by the clerk, as 
follows : 

Thu committee appointed to Inspect the East- . 
India Company’s by-laws, and to make Inquiry 
into the observance of them, and to consider what 
alterations and additions may be proper to he made, 
have proceeded to the disci large of tneir duty, and 
have agreed to the following report. 

In their report of the 2!>tn May 1028, your com- 
mittee adverted to the delay which had occurred 
in the transmission from India of the accounts and 
statements necessary for the preparation of the 
general state of the Company’s affairs, and which 
prevented a compliance with the by-law, cap, 1. 
sec. /i, ordaining that such accounts should lie laid 
before the general court annually in the month of 
December. 

It is with regret that your committee have to re- 

I mrt, that in consequence of a similar delay in the 
ast year, the Court of Directois have been again 
unable to comply with the by law, V 
In their report above-mentioned, your com- 
mittee slated that the Court of Directors, in a des- 
patch under date the (Jlh February 1828, had or- 
dered an immediate inquiry to lie instituted into 
the cause of the delay which had occurred in the pre- 
ceding year, the result of which was to fie commu- 
nicated at the earliest possible period. The reply 
of the Bengal Government, dated the 13th Novem- 
ber 1828, has been laid before your committee, 
from which it appears, that the inquiry directed 
by the couit has been instituted, and that expecta- 
tions arc entertained by the Government, of an 
earlier and more regular transmission of the ac- 
counts in question. 

Your committee find that, prior to the receipt 
of the reply of the Government to the letter of 
the fith February 1828, the Court of Directors had 
again brought the subject under the notice of the 
Governor-general in Council, in a despatch dated 
’the si.it h February last, a copy of which has been 
furnished fer the information of the committee ; 
and your committee deem it unnecessary for them 
to notice the matter further, as the executive au- 
thorities are fully alive to the importance of it, and 
there is reason to believe that arrangements will 
be made by the local governments,* providing for 
the more expeditious preparation and completion 
of the accounts in future years. 

Your committee have the satisfaction to state, 
that they have been assured by the several officers 
of the home establishment, whose situations ena- 
ble them to give evidence with respect to the ob- 
' ujrvance and execution of the by laws, that with 
tne exception already mentioned, the by-laws have 
been duly observed and executed during the past 
v*year» 

. In consequence of a letter addressed to their 
rdiauman, your committee have had under their 
Consideration the by-law, cap. i- sec. 4, by which 
.|4t Is ordained, “ that all proceedings of Par- 
liament which. In the opinion of the Court of 
Directors, may affect the rights, interests, or pri- 
vileges of the East India Company, 6halt he sub- 
mitted to the consideration of a general court, to 
be specially summoned for that purpose, before 
the same shall be passed Into a law." I> has been 
suggested tb your committee, that it would be de- 
sirable that all bills or resolutions In either house, 
in any wise rewarding the East- India Company's 
territories in India, should be laid before the pro- 
prietors! the genera) court continuing to be spe- 
cially summbuqd for such bills or resolutions, or 
other parliamentary proceedings as may. In the 

opinion 
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opinion of the Court of Directors, affect the rights, 
interests, or privileges of the Company. 

The committee see no objection to affording to 
the proprietors the facility suggested for the pur- 
pose of making themselves acquainted with what 
may be supposed to affect their Interests, and they 
accordingly recommend to the general court, that 
the by-law in question be altered as follows, viz. 

Hy-Lnxv. Cop. 1, Sec. 4 (tut it at present statute/. 
Item. It is ordained, that such accounts and 
papers as may, from time to time, be laid before 
either House of Parliament by the Court of Di- 
rectors, shall be laid before the next general court ; 
and that all proceedings of Parliament which, in 
the opinion of the Court of Directors, may affect 
the rights, interests, or privileges of the Kast- 
India Company, shall Ire submitted by them to 
the consideration of a general court, to be specially 
summoned for that purpose, before the same shall 
be passed into a law. 

By-Law as now proposed to tie altcrc'i. 

Item. It is ordained, that copies of such ac- 
counts and papers as may, from time to time, be 
laid before either House of Parliament liy the 
Court of Directors, and copies of all hills or reso- 
lutions in either House in anywise regarding (he 
East- India Company, shall be laid upon the tabic 
of the reading-room appropriated to the proprie- 
tors, and shall be laid lie fore the next general 
court; and that all proceedings of Parliament 
which, in the opinion of the Court of Directors, 
may affect the rights, interests, or privileges of 
the East-Tndia Company, shall he submitted to 
the consideration of a general court, to be specially 
summoned for that purpose, before the same shall 
be passed into a law. 

The Chairman. — “ I have to state, that, 
as the report recommends an alteration of 
one of the by-laws, it is necessary, under 
the by-law cap. iii. see. 3. that such al- 
teration shall be made with the consent 
and approbation of two general courts, to 
be specially called for that purpose, and 
that fourteen days* public notice shall be 
given of the first of those courts. The 
alteration, therefore, cannot now be made, 
but notice must be given in the usual 
manner that it will be proposed at the next 
meeting of the proprietors.’* 

The Chairman then proceeded to pro- 
pose the names of the gentlemen who 
are to constitute the committee of by- 
laws for the ensuing year. 

The following gentlemen were unani- 
mously re-elected: — the lion. D. Kin- 
naird; I\ Heatly, Esq.; G. Grote, Esq.; 
11. Williams, Esq.; 15. Barnard, Esq.; 
Sir II. Strachcy, Bart.; J. Darby, Esq.; 

J. II. Tritton, Esq.; J. Carstairs, Esq.; 

K. Twining, Esq.; Sir J. Shaw, Bart.; 
James Hallett, Esq.; W. Burnic, Esq.; 
and J. Hodgson, Esq. 

The Chairman. — “ X am sorry to in- 
form you, gentlemen, that 1 have received 
the resignation of one of the lion, mem- 
bers of the committee of by-laws — Mr. 
Gumming ; and I can assure the court 
that it is with a feeling of deep regret that 
1 announce the fact.” 

The letter from Mr. G. Gumming was, 
then read ; in wlijch he said, “ 1 have to 


request of you that yon will withdraw 
my name from amongst the members of 
the committee of by-laws, as I cannot 
attend to tin? duties of the eommittec in 
consequence of my infirm slate of health, 
and my almost total loss of sight.” 

The lion. D. Kinmunt. — “ Previous to 
your nominating another gentleman ill the 
plaee of Mr. Gumming, I beg leave to 
state, on the part of my self and the other 
members of the eommittec, that no iiidi- ‘ 
vidual could he more regular or more 
attentive in discharging the duties of his 
situation than Mr. Gumming. ( Hear , 
hear!) and it is with great regret that I 
have heard of his resignation.” — ( Hear 
hear!) 

Mr. Ticiuinq. — “ As an humble mem- 
ber of the committee of by-laws, and a 
friend of Mr- Gumming, 1 hope I shall 
not be considered presumptuous in bear- 
ing my testimony to the high value which 
was placed on the services of Mr. Gum- 
ming, and in expressing the great regret 
I feel at his resignation.” — {Hear, hen !) 

The ( 'hair wan. — "1 now propose, 
gentlemen, that \V. Ward, Esq., one of 
the members for the City of London, be 
elected a member of the commit tec of 
bv-laws lor the year ensuing, in the place 
of Mr. Gumming.” 

Agreed to unanimously* 

TRANSFER BOOKS. 

Mr. Dixon. — “ May I ask, what is 
the reason why the transfer books of this 
Gompany are shut so long prior to the 
annual election ?” 

The Chairman. — “ It is necessary that 
they should remain shut for five or six 
weeks, on account of the lists.” 

Mr. S. Dixon. — “ That is a long time. 
Such a period may be necessary at the 
Bank of England, because their concerns, 
compared with those of the Company, are 
very great. I wish to know whether so 
long a time is absolutely necessary?” 

The Chairman “ No inconvenience 
nriscs from it. The lion, proprietor 
knows that transfers' can be made at any 
time.”. 

Mr. S. J Dixon .*— I am glad to hear 
it. Though old, I am anxious to learn, 
and I was not apart* of fitis hu t before.*' 

The Chairman.— “ An application to 
the Court of DircctorflLis necessary $ and 
the permission i$ litfyer refused under 
any circumstances.” 

Mr. S. Dixon. — “ I might want. money 
in a hurry, and yet, as I understand, I 
could not get it without encountering this* 
delay.” 

The Chairman. — “It is necessary, under 
the by-law, thut a list of the candidates, 
at the annual election of directors, shall 
he published thirty days prior to the 
election ; but I on sure, if any lion, 
proprietor wanted to transfer stock, and 

applied 
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applied to the chairs lor that purpose, 
they would take upon themselves the 
necessary responsibility. 

I.AN1) RKVKNUK OF INDIA. 

Mr. Trant . — “ Sir, 1 have very reluc- 
tantly determined, in conformity with the 
notice which 1 pave at the last general 
court, to bring under the consideration 
of the proprietors a subject of great im ■ 
portancc, and one in which 1 feel u par- 
ticular interest, because, in the course 
of my service in India, I was frequently 
brought in collision with it. 1 allude to 
the laud revenue of that empire ; and 
before I proceed farther, I shall read the 
motion with which 1 mean to conclude : — 

That there he laid before this court copies of 
aav letters to the Ciovernor-eener.il in Council re- 
lative to the settlement of the laud revenue in the 
ceded ami conquered provinces acquired during the 
government of the Marquis of Wellesley, dated 
since the year lll:?o, in which the Court of J direc- 
tors have prohibited the Coventor-general in Coun- 
cil from adopting any measuies for declaring the 
permanency of the settlement of those pro\ inces. 

Also copy of any minute or prote.-t by Mr. Kd- 
nionstone, one of the members of the Court of 
1 directors! on the subject of the settlement of the 
ceiled and conquered provinces. 

“ If, Sir, you shall he pleased to signify 
your willingness to agree to this motion, 

I shall have very little to say on the sub- 
ject ; hut if it shall appear that my pro- 
position is to be opposed (as 1 believe it 
will), then I shall deem it to be my duty, 
as shortly sis 1 trail, though 1 fear at 
greater length than 1 am neeustoined to 
deliver my sentiments in this place, to 
lay before the court the grounds on 
which my motion rests. Sir, 1 am very 
happy to find, that this subject has already 
bceu discussed, in a recent publication 
which I hold in my hand. Mr. Tucker, 
u gentleman now behind your liar, luis 
favoured the public with his opinions on 
this question, and from his work 1 ini? an 
to read a pietty long extract ; because I 
am sure the court wHL feel, that the 
sentiments of a gentlencfcu possessing the 
character, knowledge, and experience of 
the writer of this bool^ are much more 
worthy the attention of : the proprietors 
than any thing which I enu offpjv Mr. 
Tucker, after noticing the scttl^raeijt of 
the conquered and titled provinces by the 
Marquis Cornwallis, procecdfc to say 

Lord Wellesley, actuated by flmilar views of 
an enlightened and bcneU6leptTH>lJcy, enacted 
certain regulations in the yip^flgfr'and UJuft, for 
the formation of a decenri'fal settlement in the 
“ ceded and conquered provinces;” and in these 
regulations a formal pledge was given (subject to 
the approval and confirm a lion of the Court of 
Directors), that the settlement would be rendered 
permanent in all cases where the cultivation of the 
lands should have been sufficiently advanced, and 
the landholders should have punctually fulfilled 
their engagements with the government, through- 
out the tenp of the decennial lease. The hon. 
court is understood to have recognized the pro- 
mise made to the landholders of the ** ceded pro- 
vinces," by the regulations of 1R0S, but ho such 
recognition appears, to have beep extended, other- 
wise than by application, to the landholders of 
the “ conquered provinces.’* although the circum- 
stances of the two rases being precisely similar, 


the spirit of the hon. court’s instructions applied 
equally to both. 

There is, Sir, u note affixed to this 
passage to which I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Court. It is as follows : — 

Tliis question has been most ably examined by 
Mr. Kdnumstone, in a late minute, which, unfor- 
tunately, is not before the public. 

Now, Sir, I think it right that the mi- 
nute here referred to should he placet! be- 
fore the public, or, at all events, should 
he laid before the court. The note goes 
on to say — 

The Court of Directors, if they had disapprov- 
ed of the promise made by the Supreme (iovern- 
inent to the landholders of the “ ceded provin- 
ces " in mn.'t, could scarcely have written as fol- 
lows, on the JHth of August 1/104: — “ As the per- 
manent set If men t of these extensive districts is 
not to lie carried into execution for ten years from 
tlu; commencement of the first triennial settle- 
ment, there will be full time, under the operation 
of that principle and during the continuance of 
the resperti\ e periods of intermediate settlement, 
to ascertain their full value, and for enabling 
you to conclude a permanent settlement, on such 
terms as shall be fair and equitable." 

The author, in the body of the book, 
then gees on to say, Sir, that 

Sir (Icorge Harlow and the late Lord Minto, im- 
pressed with a deep conviction of the great ad- 
vantages which had resulted from the “ perma- 
nent settlement,” both to the government and to 
the people, were solicitous to extend the benefit of 
the measure to the “ceded and conquered pro- 
\ inces," even before the expiration of, tlVe decen- 
nial leases; and a Itoard of commissioners was de- 
puted in 1/IU7 to those provinces, for the purpose 
of carrying the arrangement into immediate effect, 
r pon grounds, however, which are fully detailed 
in a rei>ort from the commissioners, bearing date 
the 1 .'it >i of April llliiu, the expediency of post- 
poning the measure, except in two particular in- 
stances, was stTongly urged to the government ; it 
was accordingly suspended for the time, and, the 
country continuing from that period under tempo- 
rary settlements, an increase of revenue has been 
obtained, abundantly sufficient to justify the delay 
which had l>een contended for by the commis- 
sioners in the first instance. But the pledge of 
the government to grant a permanent settlement 
on the expiration of the decennial lenses, remain- 
ed in full force; and if, in any one instance, tho 
two conditions of the pledge were compiled with 
(and it is matter of notoriety that they were com- 
plied with in very many instances), the benefit of 
the measure could not lw» withheld without an ab- 
solute breach of faith. For the reasons which have 
caused it to be so long withheld, 1 must Tefer to 
the lion. Court’s letter to Bengal, of the 16th 
March 1111:1, and other official correspondence on 
the subject. It has been stated, that it would be 
inconvenient to sanction two different kinds of set- 
tlement, permanent in one place and temporary in 
another; but this objection is not entitled to the 
slightest weight, even if considerations of expe- 
diency could be admitted to supersede the obliga- 
tions of justice. Mokurrcrjf and Utimrari/ grants, 
(perpetual grants at a fixed assessment) were made 
not unfrequcntly by our Mahoincdttn predecessors, 
and the people throughout cur provinces were fa- 
miliarized and attached to them, long before they. 
‘ had 'ftefgrp.: their eyes “ the permanent settle- 
ment ” Concluded by t'ormvailis, in the Bengal dis- 
tricts. If one single landholder had then complied 
with tefir conditions, his claim ought to have been 
admitted, and we could have no plea for withhold- 
ing the boon, on the ground that his neighbours 
had uot performed their engagements. By con- 
ceiting his rigid, wc should not only have done an 
act of Justice, but we should have encouraged 
others to follow his salutary example. It Is of 
importance to all governments that they should pre- 
serve faith with tneir subjects ; but situated as we 
are in India, our dominion resting in a great degree 
upon moral influences, it is of peculiar impor- 
tance that we should command the Confidence and 1 
esteem of the pebple. By granting fixed tenures, 
and limiting the public demand upon the land, we 
give the landholders an interest In the stability of 
our government. This Is a great point gained lit 

any 
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any part of our territory ; but It Is more especially 
desirable and essential to our security that such 
an Interest should be excited in our favour In our 
western provinces, where we have an open fron- 
tier, accessible to our most formidable enemies, 
and where we have a brave and warlike popula- 
tion, ready at all times to exchange the plough- 
share for the sword. 

Here, in a note, Sir, Mr. Tucker proves 
the truth of this position by an extract 
from a secret letter from Bengal, in which 
the writers say— 

It is under circumstances, such as we have just 
stated, that we aTe commanded to announce to the 

S eat body of the people, that the permanency of 
e jumtna no longer exists. The assurances given 
to the landholders in the years 1803 and 11103, and 
which, for the reasons already stated, we consider 
to be In full force and effect, may, in some degree, 
alleviate the disappointment which must l>e ex- 
perienced from the operation of the present orders, 
still'it is impossible to judge, A priori, of the effects 
with which that disappointment may be attended. 

It Is a feeling which is nearly allied to discontent, 
and when these impressions are felt in any consi- 
derable degree, resistance to public authority is 
always to be apprehended. The people have fur- 
nished, on affairs of comparatively small and tri- 
vial interest, examples of a disposition to assist 
their wishes by tumult and outrage. A more 
powerful incitement to seek redress by combina- 
tion and violence, cannot be given in any country, 
and cannot extend to a larger and more powerful 
class of the community, than injustice supposed 
to be done to the great body of learned proprie- 
tors. 

Hie tfxt then, Sir, goes on to sny — 

The peasantry of Rohiicund, in 17P4, boldly 
encountered, and nearly defeated a large army of - 
regulars, under the personal command of a gallant 
and experienced officer. Sir Robert Abercrombie, 
commander-in-chief in India. The public autho- 
rities in Bengal, with scarcely an exception, have 
ail concurred in the propriety of redeeming our 
pledge to the landholders of the “ ceded and con- 
quered provinces,” both on grounds of justice and 
of policy. We have had the country under our ma- 
nagement for twenty years, and have become ac- 
quainted with its situation and resources ; those 
resources have been gradually developed and im- 
proved, and we have been enabled, in conse- 
quence, to add above a million sterling to our an- 
nual revenue; and we have had, at the same time, 
an opportunity of acquiring better information 
with respect to the nature of the tenures, and 
other circumstances, which it was necessary to 
ascertain, in order that v;o might not compromise 
the rights of different parties, whose interests 
might lx: affecte d by the settlement. 

Thus much, Sir, is stated by Mr. 
Tucker, with respect to the orders given 
by the Court of Directors on the subject 
of the western provinces ; and I shall 
only say, that in every word put foith by 
Mr. Tucker in this publication I fully 
agree. And here. Sir, I will state vvlmt 
occurred in 181(5, in consequence of the 
injustice said to he done to the great body 
of landed proprietors in Bengal. -1 was, 
iu that year, in the provinces, having been 
recently appointed a commissioner of the 
Board of Revenue for the settlement 
and collection of the land revenue ifiihpse 
provinces. In the month of April 181 G 
a most serious insurrection broke out. 
Certainly it was not immediately ground, 
ed on, or incited by, any dissatisfaction on 
account of the assessment ; it arose from 
a very trivial cause ; but it soon assumed 
qn aspect that threatened the most des- 
tructive consequences, not only to those 
who, like myself, were on the spot, but to 


our general interest in those provinces. 
It became absolutely necessary to disperse 
an armed multitude by force, and the 
consequence was that (500 persons were 
killed on the spot. I was in that place 
for some time, being attached to a com- 
mission appointed by the government to 
inquire into the cause of this popular 
commotion ; and. Sir, 1 have not the 
least hesitation in saying, that, after the 
people had assembled, vast numbers of 
the peasantry, and of particular orders of 
farmers, were added to their strength, in 
consequence of the dissatisfaction which 
they felt on account of the breach, or the 
supposed breach of faith on the part of 
the government, with respect to the 
promised settlement. Sir, I have ob- 
tained a copy of a publication called 
“ Selection of Papers from the Records 
of the East- India House,'* which contains, 
the opinion of several eminent men on 
this subject. 1 did not obtain tliut pub- 
lication in this house, because I was 
informed by the secretary that it was not 
accessible to the proprietors — a tact which 
really astonished me. I have, however, 
no hesitation in stating the way in which 
those papers came into my possession. 
Having expressed a disposition to move 
- for them in the House of Commons, I 
was told that most of them were in a set 
of books that had been printed by the 
Court of Directors.” 

The Chairman. — 41 I can assure my 
lion, fricml that there is no objection 
whatever to allowing the proprietors to 
have access to these papers." 

Mr. Trant — “ Sir, 1 am glad to hear 
it : because it is very useful that the 
proprietors, especially at this moment, 
should be put in possession of the most 
extensive information, prior to the dis- 
cussion of the important question which 
will shortly be brought before the public. 

I am extremef|^;,%orry to find in that 
publication a. reVtmic letter to Bcngul, 
dated the 1 st o|f^ 1821, the 3d 

paragraph of thus : — 

We must again pOffitcdSy apprize you,- that we 
are not prepared to the opinion to which, 

you say, you, harp unanimously c ome, “ that the 
system of a^rroancnti^Qfnient of the land re- 
venue, either of a fixed jum- 

ma , or of an asaeseMin(yimRnlnablc by a fixed 
and invariable rate, ought to be extended to the 
** ceded and cormerecp jprovinces aUA we dis- 
tinctly repeat‘d htitttKtlon contatirfgbi, the With 
paragraph of ottf Iqterln this deraMMht, dated 
the loth of Jamitry 181$), against atrfr>ennanent 
settlement of land revenue; and we desire that 
you will abstain not only from making any such 
settlement, but from taking any measures which 
may raise the expectation that a settlement in per- 
petuity will hereafter be formed. 

I say, Sir, it is with very great regret 
that I have read that paragraph, because 
1 am perfectly certain, if the opinion 
given in this letter is to be followed up, 
and if the people of the provinces to which 
I allude are to be deprived of <ill hope 
that the promise held out to them of a 
permanent 
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permament assessment of tlie land will 
be fulfilled : if such is the course meant 
to be pursued by the authorities in 
England, I Ciiimot but look forward to 
the most disastrous consequences. Sir, 
a different opinion from that which I have 
read was held by Sir E. Colebrookc, 
by Mr. H. Colebrookc, by Mr. Adam, 
and by Mr. Stuart, now a member of the 
Court of Directors. I have a right also 
to assume that n different opinion was 
held by Lord Hastings, although his 
minute is not very clear ; but he signed 
the letter to which the paragraph 1 have 
read is a reply. In that letter, which is 
signed by land Hastings, Mr. Adam, 
Mr. Stuart, and Mr. Feudal 1, the writers, 
say : — 

It is then our unanimous opinion, that the sys- 
tem of a permanent settlement of the land reve- 
nue, either upon the principle of a fixed jummn, 
or of an assessment, determinable by a fixed and 
invariable rate, ought to be extended to the 
ceded and conquered provinces.” 

“ When, Sir, 1 look back tof lie past time, 

I find the Marquess Wellesley, Sir G. lhir- 
hi\v, Lord Miuto, Sir E. Colchrooke, Mr. 
Ilenry Colebrookc, and, in short, every 
member of your government in Bengal for 
the last six or seven and thirty years, 
declaring that the Company were pledged 
to grant a settlement, and that it was 
for the general well-being of the coun- 
try, and for our security, that the question 
should he permanently settled. Sir, when 
1 read such statements as these, it gives 
me great pain to perceive, that you will 
not sulfcr any expectation to be held out, 
that that which you have promised shall 
be performed. I shall be glad to bear from 
you, Sir, or from any other member of.thc 
Court of Directors, that, suhsequently?to 
the date of the letter to which LJmye re- 
ferred, a different view hits beeif jtaken of 
this question, and that mutttSfti .will he 
put in a train, at no distant period, for the 
purpose of establish'iUff^a permanent set- 
tlement ; because Hf^kiiow that some 
persons say rhrifc this "jiahf.. may be carried 
into clfect at a ratw^ tiuic, and under 
certain eireums neither the 

time nor the cirdh^fttmtces qre mention- 
ed; so that it v£»V ftetufy .amounts to a 
sine die post pftg|8 i ft i qfcof tfife. question, 
and is next ddqj^B^^iibs51ute denial -of 
justice I, theftrore, c&gnot avoid being 
the hj yMf instrudk|^^a$%tuig the feel- 
ings Syjphrge masin&f ?£|eple, who com- 
plain that they are aggrieved f.l never ran 
be satisfied, nor shall I ever desist from 
introducing this subject, until 1 am as- 
sured that a fair and bona fide disposition 
exists to maintain the public faith. 1 
shall say nothing farther, but reserve my- 
self to answer any objections that may be 
made to the motion with which I shall 
now conclude." The bon. proprietor then 
made the motion which he read at the 
commencement of his speech. 


Mr. Hodgson seconded the motion. 

Capt. Maxfield . — “ This, Sir, is a ques- 
tion of very great importance, and cannot 
be discussed without due preparation. I 
therefore hope, whenever it is seriously 
brought forward, that the hon. proprietor 
will give ample notice of his intention, so 
that the court may meet it fairly. It is a 
subject of great moment, and is viewed by 
some of your servants in a light very dif- 
ferent from that in which it is regarded by 
others. Two views may be taken of this 
question, and doubtless the Court of Di- 
rectors are disposed to take the best; 
still, however, it is one of the most de- 
batable topics that can be imagined. 
Little as I know on this subject, from 
personal experience in India, yet having 
read much, and that very attentively, con- 
cerning it, I shall he ready to meet the 
hon. proprietor, whenever he pleases, 
notwithstanding lie has been secretary to 
the Board of Revenue. 

The Chairman . — “ I fed it my duty, 
filling the situation which I have the 
honour to hold, to refuse the production 
of the papers now moved for, to this 
court. I take this course, not from a 
wish or desire to hide any thing, but be- 
cause I think it would be extremely inex- 
pedient to have this subject discussed ill 
the Court of Proprietors. The papers 
are connected with a question of very 
great importance ; a question which, I 
will venture to say, neither the govern- 
ment at home, or the local governments, 
have ever lost sight of. The subject is 
one which cannot, with any advantage, be 
discussed in this court, and therefore I 
oppose the present motion, purely on the 
ground of inexpediency. I could enter 
fully into the subject, did I deem it requi- 
site or necessary ; but as I do not think 
that I am called upon to do so, I shall 
merely touch upon a few points. My 
lion, friend has stated that wc have given 
a pledge to the proprietors of land, which 
pledge has not been fulfilled. Now how 
stands the fact? In 1803, during the 
administration of the Marquis Wellesley, 
a certain promise was given, coupled with 
certain conditions. Those conditions 
have not been fulfilled— and, in my opi- 
nion, never can be fulfilled ; but, whether 
tbejr xan, or cannot be fulfilled 1 will not 
now^jftop to discuss, because I do not 
agitate this question. In fact, 
jthe more tlie subject has. been inquired 
ifltob thc greater have the difficulties »p- 
{Wd. 1 could shew that the Marquis 
of Hastings, a man of great talent and 
discernment, was not, when governor- 
general, adverse to a settlement ; but the 
more he considered the subject, the more 
he was impressed with the feeling that 
no settlement could be made* There 
were two classes of people connected 
with this case. There was a middle class, 

who 
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who were anxious that the Company 
should make a settlement with them ; — 
who were desirous that we should agree 
to a certain assessment, which was to be 
binding for ever; leaving the real pro- 
prietors, the ryots, entirely out of the 
question. Now. we find it so difficult to 
protect the interest of the latter against 
those who desire to have this permanent 
assessment Axed, that we cannot make 
any agreement with them. My lion, 
friend says that we shall have rebellion, 
and every species of evil, if we do not 
forthwith make a permanent settlement ; 
ahd yet, by doing what he recommends, 
we should, in point of fact, confer an 
advantage on a small class of people, 
while we inflicted an injury on a very 
large body of persons. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I must say, that this is a very 
serious matter for consideration ; and 
one, which, in my opinion, cannot be 
usefully debated here. I think the court 
will agree with me, that the subject had 
better be left in the hands of the Court of 
Directors and the authorities abroad, 
who are in possession of the best infor- 
mation respecting if, and who will con- 
sider it thoroughly before they come to 
any decision. I could, were it necessary, 
cite many extracts from official papers, to 
prove the various difficulties by which it 
is surrounded, but I do not wish to pro- 
voke discussion here. The Court will, I 
hope, feel the impropriety, or perhaps I 
should rather say the inexpediency, of 
agitating this question ; and, acting from 
that feeling, will coine to the conclusion, 
that these papers ought not to be pro- 
duced.” 

Mr. Trant . — “ I do not wish to detain 
the court for any great length of time, 
hut I beg leave to say a few words in re- 
ply. You say, Sir, that the conditions 
under which this promise was made have 
not been performed, and cannot be per- 
formed. Now, I will undertake to as- 
sert, as an individual employed many 
years in examining this subject, that those 
conditions have been complied with. My 
hon. friend, Mr. Tucker, has stated dis- 
tinctly in the work from which I have 
quoted, that those conditions have been 
fulfilled ; and. Sir, I must take the liberty 
of saying, when it is declared by you, that 
this is a question which cannot he Consi- 
dered with any sort of advantage ofr pro-' 
priety in this court, that I must beg leave 
to differ entirely from you. Thera are 
members in this court, at both skiffs' "of 
the bar, who are conversant with this 
subject, and they will tell you, that there 
is nothing intricate in it ; it is a plain 
matter of public faith ; an attempt may 
be made to mystify it, by introducing 
such details as cannot be understood— 
but it is perfectly intelligible to those 
who have studied it for years. I repeat, 
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Sir, that it is no such tiling os an intri- 
’ cate question. If you grant the papers, 
there is not n man of common judgment 
that cannot come to a decision. Sir, I 
beg that you and your colleagues will 
not deceive yourselves oil tills subject. 
The eye of the country is at present 
much on you, and on the government of 
India, and you ought therefore to 
conceal nothing. Indeed you will not 
be able to do so — and, so far as de- 
pends on me, you sbull not keep this 
matter in secresy — because it is a ques- 
tion involving the national faith, ami the 
security of the country. I am sorry to 
speak so strongly on this subject, but I 
feel strongly, for it is a subject with the 
importance of which 1 am deeply im- 
pressed. Now, Sir, I would request 
your attention to what Sir 12. Colebrooko 
lias stated with reference to the propriety 
of making a permanent settlement. Ilis 
authority ought to have great weight, for 
he passed twelve years of his most la- 
borious life, and during that time devoted 
his talents, which were of the first order, 
to the consideration of this question. lie 
says 

The promise of permanency held out on the 
first acquisition of these provinces, and sanctioned 
by the authorities in Europe, is, however, nuga- 
tory, so long as the conditions of the pledge* re- 
main vague and undefined. The first point, there- 
fore, towards the redemption of that pledge, and 
which the landholders have a right to expect and 
demand, is a declaration of the extent of compa- 
rative cultivation which should be deemed to 
warrant the measure, and of the evidence which 
is to lx* held satisfactory, in regard to the state of 
the cultivation. They have also a right to require 
that the principle, when defined, shall be imme- 
diately applied to each individual ('state on its own 
individual merits; for a general and indiscrimi- 
nate postponement of permanency, until the 
wrale of tne provinces may tie in full cultivation, 
fcTftaturally considered by those landholders, 
whose estates, taken individually, would indis- 
putably Come within the letter and spirit of the 
prom ise'lield out by the regulation, not merely as 
n delay, but as a denial of justice. 

To fihe%v the facility with which a per- 
manent settlemeift cpuld be made with- 
out deciding op tjfc right# of parties, Sir 
E. Colebrookc d\^ry£i»; 

In the minute<J«KVfC Inlaid l>efore the hon. 
lx>ard on the 17 th suggesting the ex- 

pixllency of some early imaasures for giving effect 
to the promise of g permanent settlement In the 
western provinces^ f cpnffiied mvself only to the 

? l ucs tion of llmltfcBg tte’ 4*»and of government 
rorn the land, df&r en ce to the rights 

of the partlegfc,wit1t wborothe engagements for 
such lirnitfliilQmlMd should be made: or, in other 
words, perma nent^ of the 

absessm^^^ajHwtfi^BHiverninent inMffxpe coun- 
try at large, ..dfifpct from the quest iorTtof the per- 
manency of tfe seklement, as between individuals 
holding, or claiming to hold, a right to engage. 
The two questions are, in fact, so entirely dis- 
tinct, that either of them may be fully considered 
and finally decided, without any reference to the 
other: that is to say, the present assessment might 
lx? declared permanent without any inquiry into, 
or decision on the rights of the parties with whom 
the settlement Is to be made ; and, on the other 
hand, these Tights should be Anally set at rest^ 
although the assessment should continue tempo- 
rary. 

Now’, Sir, I cannot be deceived— I can- 
not shut my eyes to this conclusion— »thft 

so 
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so long as this question is left open, as 
it now is, so long must our interests he 
endangered. While this question is left 
open, it does appear to me (and here 1 
speak not of those that are before me, but 
with reference to those who may hereafter 
be in power) that there is a very great 
temptation to commit a breach of faith, 
from which the most dangerous conse- 
quences may ultimately arise. I am now 
addressing myself to every gentleman in 
the direction, and I would earnestly re- 
quest of each of them that he would seri- 
ously turn his mind to this important sub- 
ject. I would call on those who consider 
this question, not to be satisfied with the 
drafts and statements proposed by officers, 
but to look at the subject on its plain and 
broad basis; for very erroneous views 
may be taken of it, by individuals sup- 
posing themselves to be deeply skilled in 
political economy and other popular stu- 
dies. If you can be plainly convicted 
(and I state that you can) of having vio- 
lated a promise, where is your security? 
If you cannot shew that you now enter- 
tain a feeling different from that contained 
in the despatch of 1821, from which I have 
read an extract, no confidence can be 
placed in your promise. (Hear, hear !) I 
say. Sir, that if the Executive of the East 
India Company can be fairly convicted of 
this breach of faith, they do not deserve to 
wide} that power which they now hold. 

I have now stated my decided opinion on 
this subject, and I shall be glad to have 
the opportunity, at some other time, of 
reiterating it before this court. I shall 
now sit down, expressing my wish that 
you, Sir, had come to a different conclu- 
sion, and that you would have permitted- 
the information, for which I have moved; 
to have gone forth to the public. 

The Chairman . — “It is, I can assure my 
bon. friend, very far from the wish of the 
Court of Directors to keep this subject 
secret; indeed, the jqjjgnitudc of the 
subject places such an idfeti entirely out of 
the question. My bon. friend is desirous 
that wc should take the^ubject into our 
serious consideratioi^—jiist as if \vq had 
not done so. Now, Ay hop. friend, and 
all those gentlemen A^ggipygrsant 
with the question, that 

it lias already received on 

from us. IVith regard ■■■ tp this 

assessment*! can say, 
that it is tneanxious wish of 4 f@|0of^rii- 
ment to keep it as low as possible. * Tt is 
our desire to equalize, but never to in- 
crease it. In the ceded and conquered 
provinces, there has not been an increase 
for fifteen years, and the proprietors have 
been told decidedly that there shall be no 
increase under existing circumstances ;— 
we have not, however, given them a pledge 
that the assessment shall not be increased 
under any circumstances. With respect 
Asiat, Jotim.VoL. 28. No. 1 63, 


to the particular despatch to which my 
lion, friend has referred, we there merely 
say that we will not allow the authorities 
abroad to make a settlement without our 
permission. We say to them, ‘you must 
give your reasons for taking a certain 
course, before we give you our consent ; 
and, therefore, we caution you not to hold 
out hopes which, hereafter, the govern- 
ment at home may not be disposed to fol- 
low up.* Under all the circumstances, I 
trust that the Court will agree with me in 
thinking that these papers ought to be 
withheld.** 

Mr. Ilodrjson. ** Surely, Sir, you must 
expect an annual increase of revenue from 
an increased cultivation. It appears clear 
to me that there will be an increase of 
revenue under the existing regulation.*’ 

Mr. S. Dixon , — “ I would strongly re- 
commend to the hon. proprietor who 
has brought this question before the court, 
to consider seriously the observations, 
which you, Sir, have thrown out. If the 
lion, proprietor has any wish to benefit 
the population of India with respect to 
any promise made, or supposed to have 
been made, to them, he will, I think, 
effect his object better by recommending 
the Court of Directors to take the subject 
into their consideration, rather than by 
pursuing the course which he has adopted. 
As to laying these papers before the court, 
I think it would be attended with no good 
effect whatsoever. I must be permitted 
to say that, in my opinion, the language 
of the lion, proprietor is calculated to do 
a great deal of mischief. His assertion, 
that the Court of Directors were pledged 
to make a permanent settlement, which 
pledge they have refused to fulfil, may, I 
fear, create some difficulty hereafter — 
especially when I recollect that the hon. 
proprietor says, and says justly, that the 
eyes of the public arc much upon us at 
this moment. Under such circumstances, 
the impropriety of making assertions of 
this kind “before the court, appears to me 
to be perfectly clear; and the more so, 
when they come from a gentleman who 
lms been so long in India. If I, or any 
other gentleman, wished to create dis- 
turbances in India, I think a better way 
could not be selected for effecting that 
object, than that whieh has been chosen 
byjhe hon. proprietor.** 

Si if Tffynt. — “One word in explanation. 
No person can be less inclined than I am 
to eVcite an angry feeling amongst the 
people of Indiu. But, Sir, I do say, that 
in looking at a great public questiou of 
this kind, it is the duty of every candid 
man to express his decided opinion. The 
people of India are not so ignorant, or so. 
unobservant, of their rights, as not to con- 
strue a promise strictly, and I can assure 
the hon. proprietor that a breach of pro- 
mise lias been committed. The people of 
ll India 
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India feel that such is the case; for they 
have, over ami over again, stated what 
they thought of the matter themselves.*' 

The motion was then put from the 
chair, and negatived. 

pensions. 

General Thornton. — Before we adjourn 
I have a motion to submit to the court, 
to which I anticipate no objection. I 
wish to move, that there be laid before the 
court a return of all the pensions granted 
fey the East-India Company, hi y 'atten- 
tion was called to this subject by seeing 
a printed return of these pensions laid be- 
fore Parliament ; and I think that, at the 
present moment, the proprietors ought to 
have as much information as possible with 
respect to the aflilirs of the Company.” 

The Chairman . — “ The returns of pen- 
sions granted liy the Company are already 
laid on the table of the court. They are 
always submitted to the proprietors.” 

Gen. Thornton . — “ If the whole of the 
pension list is laid before us, I am per- 
fectly satisfied.” 

The Chairman — “ The pensions grant- 
ed lip to this period arc laid on the table.,” 

Gen. Thornton . — ■“ From what time ?” 

The Chairman — “ From 1813 to the 
present period. The by-law ordains, 
that all papers presented by ns to the 
House of Commons shall be laid on the 
table for the use of the proprietors, and 
we have done so. Wo have brought the 
account up to the present time.” 

Gen. Thornton . — “ I think the lion, 
chairman has mistaken my object. I 
want a return of all the pensions granted, 
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together with tiic name of each individual 
receiving pensions — the amount of such 
pension — and the sum total. 'Hie paper 
to which the lion. Chairman alludes, 
refers, I presume, only to the last few 
months. Now I think it material that 
we should have full information on this 
subject, and that an account, of the whole 
of the pensions should be laid before us.” 
The Chairman.— “ A list of superannua- 
tions, pensions, &c. is from time to time 
laid before parliament, and printed. It is 
also submitted to this court. All the 
pensions are, therefore, before the court, 
and the lion, proprietor may call for them 
if he pleases.” 

Gen. TJiorntnn . — “ What I object to 
is, that they are not brought under our 
notice at one view. We ought to have 
as much information as possible at this, 
moment. 1 do not, in asking for this in- 
formation, mean to insinuate that any of 
these pensions have been improperly be- 
stowed : I believe they have all been 
given to honourable men. As it appear* 
to me, this return is very incomplete.” 

Tlie Chairman . — u You will find all the 
information you desire on the subject in 
this house. If it he deficient in any point, 
you can come before the court and state 
where the deficiency is.” 

Gen. Thornton .— As the hon. chair- 
man appears to feel some doubt on the 
subject, I now give notice, that I will 
renew my motion at the next General 
Court, if I find it necessary. If I sec no 
reason for it, I shall withdraw it.” 

'Hie court then adjourned. 
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INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES, 


Calcutta , Teh. 25, 1829. 
Government Securities. 


Buy.] Rs. Ab. Rs. As. [Sell . 

Prem. 26 6 Remittable 25 0 From. 

Disc. 0 12 Old Five perct.Loan ■ • - 1 4 Disc. 
Disc. 0 4 New ditto ditto 0 H Disc. 


Rates of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months’ sight, — to buy Is. lftjd. 
— to sell Is. lid. to 2s. per Sicca Rupee. 

On Madras, 30 days* ditto, 91 to 92 Sicca Rupees 
per 100 Madras Rupees. 

On Bombay, ditto, 98 Sicca Rupees per 100 Bom- 
bay Rupees. 

Madras , Feb. 2£, 1829. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz . 350 
Madras Rs.. per 335 Sa. Rs. 29£ Prem. 

▲t the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 106} Madras Rs. per 
100 Sa. Rs. 27} Prem. 

Five per cent Bengal Unremittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs. 2 Prem. 

At the Rateprevaillng among Merchants 
and Brokmla buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz* 1064 Madras Rs. per 
lOOSa. Rs, Par. 


Bengal New Five tier cent. Loan of the l«lh Aug. 
182 . 1 . 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. MO.} 

Madras Its. per lot) Sa. Rs 2 Prem. 

Bombay, Feb. 7, 1829. 
Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight, Is. Ojd. per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at 30 days* sight, 107 Bom. Rs. per 
loo Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 3Q days’ sight, 100 Bom. Rs.per M0 
Madras Ri 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Jboan, 136 Bom.Rs. per lOOS.Rs. 

Old 5 per cental 07 Bom. Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 
New 5 per cfeL—lUP Bom. Rs. per lOOS.Rs. 

■ ■ 

Singapore, Jem. 24, 1829. 
Exchange. 

Gov. Bills on Bengal, pcrlOOSp.Ds. 210} Sa. Rs. 
Private Bills on ditto— none. 

Private Bills on London, per Sp. Dr. 4s. 2d.— none* 

Canton , Jan. 17, 1829. 
Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months* sight, 4s. to 4s. 2d. per 
dollar. 

On Bengal, at 30 days’ sight— no bills. 

On Bombay, at ditto— <no bills. 
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HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House: of Lords, June 5. 

blast- India Trade . — The Marquess of 
Funsdowu , in presenting some petitions 
praying for an open trade to India, took 
occasion to express his hope that the in- 
formation laid before the house on this 
question would be complete, and that 
their lordships would employ all the time 
they could spare,- during the recess, in 
preparing themselves to discuss the sub- 
ject, not as a dry arithmetical question, 
but upon higher principles as one which 
must have a most important influence 
upon the future prosperity of India as well 
as this country. 

IIousr of Commons, June 5. 

Juries. — Mr. Wynn presented a peti- 
tion from certain Hindoos and Mahonie- 
dans of Calcutta against the jury act, and 
for the removal of legal distinction between 
them and their fellow subjects.* The 
right bon. gentleman supported the prayer 
of the petition, which lie said was signed, 
in the English language uud character, by 
iM4 natives. 

Mr. Wh it more supported the petition. 

Lord J shift/ stated that government in- 
tended to direct its attention to the subject 
of this petition. lie acknowledged the 
advantages which had been derived from 
admitting the natives of India to take a 
part in the administration of justice in that 
country. He assured the house, that dur- 
ing the short time which he had been a 
member of the Board of Control, lie had 
seen every disposition on the part of the 
Directors of the East- India Company to 
exalt natives of intelligence and respecta- 
bility to offices of civil dignity. 

Mr. Hume said tlialjie had found as 
much honesty in natives with whom he liad 
dealt as in Europeans* , 

Mr. Fcrgvsson said, that subscribed to 
this petition were the names of all the 
natives of Calcutta who best known 
for their wealth, their re&pocttdrility, and 
their intelligence. He could say from 
personal acquaintance with many of them, 
that they were fully adequate to discharge 
judicial functions of the highest descrip- 
tion. He recommended the appointment 
of a commission to inquire into every thing 
connected with llie administration of jus- 
tice in India. 

Sir Cm Forbes wished to admit the na- 
tives of India to a participation of all civil 
rights belonging to British subjects. lie 
had had the good fortune to serve on petit 
juries with natives, and he frequently felt 
more satisfaction in being associated with 
* See vol. xxv Ji, p. 213. 


them upon such occasions than with his 
own countrymen. He wished the odious 
distinction between natives and Europeans 
to he abolished. 

Sir J. Mackintosh was glad that a subject 
had been taken up which involved the in- 
terests and privileges of 80 or 100 millions 
of nayve inhabitants of India. lie felt 
interested in the welfare of India and his 
Majesty’s Indian subjects. lie believed 
there never was any absolute government 
so well administered as that of India, and 
lie took this as the best confutation of the 
remark of a celebrated writer, that the de- 
pendencies of free states were worse go- 
verned than those of absolute monarchies. 
It was the public opinion of England that 
formed the best guarantee for the good 
government of India. The British go- 
vernment of India had two great merits : 
it allbrded security to persons and proper- 
ty, and toleration in matters of religion. 
These were benefits of the higher class : 
the defects set against them were 
enormous taxation, and the too general 
and great exclusion of natives of India 
from office. Of all persons concerned in 
the government of India, Mr. Elphin- 
stone, at Bombay, did the most to admit 
natives to as large a share of civil privi- 
leges as possible. The lion. gent, then 
eulogized the character and conduct of 
Sir John Malcolm, thau whom no man 
was better calculated to carry into effect 
the improvement of the natives. He then 
proceeded to say, he rejoiced at the gene- 
rous testimony that had been borne by so 
many gentlemen to the character of the 
natives of India. He believed their pri- 
vate character to be excellent, and if their 
public integrity had been impaired by the 
effects of an absolute government, the only 
remedy for the evil lay in a just govern- 
ment and equal laws, and in a cautious 
approach to the grand remedy, of political 
vices, a free government, — a consumma- 
tion which, although only to be contem- 
plated through the vista of ages, he consi- 
dered exceedingly desirable. 

. #*:• Stewart bore testimony to the great 
intelligence and moral worth of the natives 
of Indip, and stated his conviction of 
their fitness to discharge the important du- 
ties, of grand jurors. He had resided up. 
wards of twenty years in India, and a 
more honourable race of men than the na* 
tives was not to be found in any country, 
nor had he ever heard a different opinion 
expressed by any one who had had the 
opportunity of judging of their merits by a 
residence among them. 

Mr. Wynn obsetyed, that if the privi- 
lege sought for were now granted, ho 
should not regret that it had not been be- 
fore 
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fore conceded. He thought it desirable that 
it should be granted as a boon, and so 
considered by the natives of India. Pre- 
viously we did not know how it might 
have been accepted by them (whether as a 
boon or as a burden}, because it was not 
asked for. 

LAW. 

Privy Council, June 10. 

At a court held at St. James’s, present 
his Majesty in Council, there was laid 
before the Board a re|x>rt from the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council, upon the petition 
of Sir J. Peter Grant, only surviving justice 
of the Supreme Court at Bombay, dated 
the 14th May last (see p. 800), wherein 
their lordships report as follows : 

“ That the writs of habeas corpus were 
improperly issued in the two cases referred 
to in the said petition. 

“ That the Supreme Court has no power 
or authority to issue a writ at' habeas corpus, 
except when directed either to a person 
resident within those local limits wherein 
such court has a general jurisdiction, or 
to a person out of such local limits, who is 
personally subject to the civil and criminal 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

“ That the Supreme Court lias no 
power or authority to issue a writ of habeas 
corpus to the gaoler or officer of a native 
court as such officer, the Supreme Court 
having no power to discharge persons 
imprisoned under the authority of a native 
court. 

That the Supreme Court is bound to 
notice the jurisdiction of the native court 
without having the same specially set forth 
in the return to a writ of habeas corpus .” 

Ilis Majesty in Council, having taken 
the report into consideration, was pleased 
to approve of the same. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DINNER TO LORD DALH0US1E AND SIR T. S. 

BECKWITH. 

' The Court of Directors gave a sump- 
tuous dinner, on the 24th June, at the 
Albion Tavern, on the occasion of . the 
departure of the Earl of Dalhousie to 
take the command-in chief of the armydn 
Bengal ; and of that of Sir Thomas Sidney 
Beckwith to the chief command at Ma- 
dras. There were present the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Aberdeen, the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Bathurst, Lord llosslyn, 
Lord Hill, the Duke of Buccleugh, the 
Marquess Camden, Lord Melville, Sir 
George Murray, Lord Ellcnborough, 
Lord Ashley, Mr. Peel, Mr. Goulburn, 
Mr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Herries, Mr. Courte- 
nay, the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, and many other distinguished per. 
sons. 

Hie Chairman of the East- India Com- 


pany presided, supported by the Earl of 
Dalhousie, the Lord Chancellor, and the 
Duke of Wellington, &c. on his right, 
and by Sir Thomas Sidney Beckwith, and 
other distinguished persons, on his left. 

The dinner was served up wholly on 
silver, and consisted of every delicacy. 

After the usual toasts, 

The Chairman proposed to the distin- 
guished guests the health of the Eurl of 
Dalhousie, who was about to take his de- 
parture for Bengal, and Sir Sidney Beck- 
with, who was appointed to Madras. 

Lord Dalhousie returned thanks. 

The health of the Duke of Wellington, 
and the rest of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
was drank with loud acclamations ; and 
the Duke returned thanks. 

Several other toasts were given in the 
course of the evening, and the company 
did not depart till late. 

There was a more numerous attendance 
of his Majesty’s Ministers at this dinner, 
than at any of the entertainments giveu in 
the City for some time past.* 

Previous to the dinner, at a Court of 
Directors held at the East India House, 
General the Earl of Dalhousie, G. C. B., 
was sworn in commander- in -chief of the 
Company’s forces, and second member of 
council in typngal ; and J.icut-Gcn. Sir 
Thomas S. Beck with, K.C.B., was sworn 
in as commander of the Company’s forces, 
and second member of council at Bombay. 

DESPATCHES FOR BOMBAY. 

Major Barncwall, who embarked at 
Portsmouth, June 13, for Bombay, oil 
board the Lady liujjtes , is the bearer of 
despatches from the Board of Control 
and the Directors of the East- India Com- 
pany, containing the decision of the King 
in Council on the subject of the a impor- 
tant question lately argued before the 
Privy Council, between the judges of the 
Supreme Court of Bombay and the go- 
vernment of that presidency. 

BURMAN MEDAL. 

We may assure “ Euues,” in answer 
to the communication which appeared in 
our last number (p. 685), that the Bur- 
man medal has not “ slipped the memo- 
ries 

* A correspondent has directed our attention to 
the absence of the Company’s veteran and highly 
respectable senior officers, now in England, on 
this and other similar occasions, which he consi- 
ders to be a mark of neglect towards Individuals 
of distinguished merit, to whom his Majesty has 
been pleased to grant an equality of rank with his 
own army, and the honour of appearing at his 
couit. 

Whatever may be the reason assignable for the 
absence of the distinguished individuals alluded 
to, we may confidently take upon ourselves to as- 
sert that intentional neglect, or any thing like it, 
on the part of the Directors, could not possibly be 
the cause.— Editor. 
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rica of those in authority.” It has been 
fur some time past under preparation, and 
will probably in a few months be ready for 
distribution to the native troops. It is not 
understood that auy medals are being 
made for the Company's European offi- 
cers, none having been granted by the 
crown to his Majesty's officers who served 
in Ava. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

May ‘24. liar barn, Dunn, from Cape of flood 
Hope 23d Fell. ; at Cove of Cork (for Liverpool.) 
— 2(1. Anthony, Ileaclly, from Mauritius. 23d Feb. ; 
oft* Portsmouth — .'Ml. H. C. S. Marchioness of Ely, 
Mangles, from Bengal 1st. Feb. ; off Plymouth.—. 
June 3. Samuel Rrown , Heed, from Mauritius 
1.1th Feb; off Hastings. — 4. II. C. S. Lord f ano- 
ther, Stewart, from China tilth Jan., and Cane 
2.1 tli Mari'h ; at Gravesend. — 4. Janet, Henwick, 
from St. Helena .1th April; at (Iravesend 4. Ju- 

liana, Tarbutt, from Bengal 8th Jan. ; at Heal. 
— 1. 11. C. S. Reliance, Tim ins, from China 28lh 
Jan. ; off Brighton. — 4. I surd Amherst, Ardlie. 
from Bengal 20th Jail., and Cape 24th March ; off 
Portsmouth. — a. Arab, Ferrier, from Batavia llltli 
Jail.; at Cowes. — 7* Countess of Ilnmmrt , Harri- 
son, from Mauritius 28th Fell., and Cape 2(»tli 
March; off Portsmouth. — 7* Alfred, Hill, from 
Madras Kith Feb., aud Cape 7th April; off Ply- 
mouth. — 7* H. C. S. Karl of Ualcarras, Brough- 
ton, from China 2d Feb.; off Falmouth.— 12. 
f .unu, Steriker, from Mauritius 14th Feb.; at 
Bristol. — 14. Mountaineer, Canney, from Bengal 

4th Feb. ; at Deal 1.1. Anna Maria, (irant, from 

Mauritius 3*1 March, and Cape 28th do. ; off Dart- 
mouth. — hi. Marquess of II until/, Ascough, from 
Mauritius Kith March; off Portsmouth.— lli. Lord 
IVilfiam Il ntinek (transport), lUlison, from As- 
cension 22d April; at Portsmouth.' — Hi. II. C. S. 
Castle Hunt hi, Dunkin, from China 4th Feb . 
Deal. — 17. Prime Regent, flosiner, from Bengal 
17th Fell.; off Margate. — 17* Isabella, Fox, from 
Bombay 4th Dec., and Cape 25th March ; off 
Dover.— 1H. II. C. S. Thomas Coutts, Christie, 
from China Kith Feb. ; at (iravesend.— I 8. II. C. S. 
General Harris, Stanton, from China 4th Fell. ; at 
(iravesend. — 18. James Pattison, Grote, from Ben- 
gal 20th Jan., Madras i 7th Feb., and Cape 17th 
April ; at (iravesend. — 18. Fair;/, Wellbum, from 
Mauritius 22d Fell. ; at Gravesend. — Ik Welling- 
ton, Evans, from Madras 14th Feb. ; off Margate. 
— 111. Ellen, Taylor, from N. S. Wales; offMar- 
gate.--lll. 1.urd Hunger ford. Heat horn, from Ben- 
gal .‘Id Feb., and Cane 2d April; at Deal. — lit. 
Hride, Brown, from Bombay 3d Feb., and Cane 
12th April; off Dover. — 111. Moira, Thornhill, 
from Bengal l/th Jan., and Madras 1.1th Feb. ; 
off Portsmouth.— 19. Dublin, Stewart, from Bom- 
bay loth Fell. ; at Gravesend.— 19. Dunean tiibb, 
llume, from Bombay 28th Jan., and Cape 2l!th 
March; at (iravesend.— 19. Francis Watson, Bragg, 
from Singapore 9th Feb. 1 at (iravesend.— 20. John 
Taj/lor, Atkinson, from Bengal 7th Jan., and Cape 
17th April ; at Liverpool.— 21. Hcreules, Vaughan, 
from Bengal 10th Jan., and Madras loth Feb. ; at 
Deal.— 21. Clifton, Carmichael, from Mauritius; 
at Falmouth.— 22. Caroline, Howey. from Mauri? 
tius 12th March; off Wey month. — 23. Jnshua&j 
Prowse, from the Cape ; at Liverpool.— 24. Mgffm,-' 1 ' 
Brown, from Bengal IGth Feb.; off Portland.— 24. 
Clyde, Scott, from the Mauritius; at Bristol.— 24. 
Svitiio, Petrie, from Singapore 25th Dec., and Cape 
17tn April; off Portland.— ‘25. Louisa, Mackie, 
from Bengal 2d Dec., Ceylon 4th Feb., and ('ape 
8th April; at Gravesend.— 25. George Home, Steel, 
from Mauritius 15th March, and Cape 19th April ; 
off Hastings.— 25. Atlas, Hunt, from Bengal 1st 
Feb., Madras 2.1th Feb., and Cape 2d May ; off 
Portsmouth.— 425. Thalia, Biden, from Bengal 3d 
March; off Portsmouth.— 25. liar et to, jam, Shan- 
non., from Madras 4th; March ; off Portsmouth.— 25. 
fjonach, N oakes, from BeugAl 5th Feb. ; off Ply- 
mouth. — 211. Malcolm, Eyles, from Bengal 6th 
Jan., and Madras 7th Feb. ; off Portsmouth. 

Departures . 

May 28. Albion, McLeod, for Bengal; from 
Liverpool.— 28. Percy , Middleton, for N. S. 


Wales; from Deal.— 28. John, Norswortliy, for 
N. S. Wales (with convicts) ; from Deal.— 211. 
Sun bur;/, Pattison, for Batavia and Singapore; 
from Liverpool. — 29. Ro;/ul Saxon, Petrie, for 
Bengal ; from Liverpool.— 30. Guildford , Harrison, 
for Dublin and N. S. Wales; from Deal. — June 1. 
Roxburgh Castle, Denney, for Madras and Bengal ; 
from Portsmouth. — 1. Lotus, Summers on, for 
Swan River; from Portsmouth. — 4. Asia, Ager, 
for China and Halifax ; from Deal.— 4. Atwick , 
Jeffreys, for Swan lliver; from Portsmouth. — .1. 
Ditto; of Red ford. Bower, for Madras and Bengal ; 
from Portsmouth. — 6. Mangles, Carr, for China 
and Halifax; from Deal. — 7- Livingston , Pearce, 
for Bengal ; from Liverpool. — 7* John Hayes, 
Worthington, for Bengal; from Liverpool.— 7. 
Princess Charlotte, McKean, for Bengal; from 
Liverpool. — lj. II. C. S. Marquis of Wellington, 
Chapman, for Bengal ; from Deal. — 8. H. C. S. 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, Biden, for Bengal ; 
from Deal. — >1. Alexander, Ogilvic, for Batavia 
and Singapore; from Greenock. — 14. I suly Raffles, 
Tucker, for Bombay ; from Portsmouth. — 14. 
Duly of the Lake , Pearson, for V. 1). Land, witii 
convicts; from Deal. — 16. Jessie, Winter, for 
Cape of Good Hope; from Deal. — 16. Symmetry, 
Stevens, for Mauritius and Ceylon; from Deal. — 
17- Joanna, Maekellar, for Mauritius ; from 
Greenock. — IK. August./ (American), Giles, for 
China and Batavia; from Deal. — 18. Glcnalvon, 
Rickaby, for Cape of Good Hope; from Deal. — 
19. St. George, Swainson, for Hcugal ; from Liver- 
pool — 28. Orynthia, Rixon, for Batavia and Singa- 
pore: from Portsmouth ; 2o. Victory, Farquhar- 
soii, for Bengal ; from Portsmouth. — 20. Jloopon, 
Sudell, for Manilla; from Deal. — 21. Gijisey, 
Quirk, for Bombay; from Liverpool. — 22. Tran- 
mere, Smith, for V. 1). Land and N. S. Wales ; 
from Deal. — 22. Diyton, Hurst, for N. S. Wales 
(with convicts) ; from Deal. — 24. Orient, White, 
for Bengal ; from Portsmouth.— 24. Captain Cook, 
Willis, for ( 'ape and Bombay ; from Deal.— 24. 
Catherine, Fenn, for Bengal; from Deal. — 24. 
Clansman, Ritchie, for V. D. Land and N. S. 
Wales ; from Liverpool.— 25. Mat gar it ha, Rouse, 
for Batavia and Japan ; from Deal. 


1‘ASSF.NGEKS I'UOM INDIA. 

Per H. C. S. Marchioness of Ely, from Bengal : 
Mrs. Sinalpuge, wife of Major Smalpage; Mrs. 
Clarkson; Mrs. Floyer; Mrs. B. Mcer; Mrs. Mar- 
merique; Maj. Gen. .1. Price, of infantry; Col. 
Sir Thos. Ramsay, Bart. ; Col. J. A. Hodgson, 
42d N.I.; A. C. Floyer, Esc;., civil service; Capt. 
J. O. Clarkson. 42d N.L; Capt. J. Fraser, 2d L. 
(’. ; J. W. Torre, Esq., Hev. W. Burkett; A. W. 
Shaw, Esq.; T. Jackson, Esq. ; Misses E. C. 
Ward and J. A. Ward ; three Misses Smalpage; 
Miss Hogg; Masters Ricketts, Ward, three Shaw, 
Hudson, Smalpage, and Hodgson; Mrs. Middle- 
ton, in charge of Mr. Ward’s children; 8 servants. 

Per Rnrodina, from the Mauritius, &c. : Lieut, 
llcath, royal artillery, from Bengal; Dr. Nishett; 
Mr. C. Rennell and’ family, and Mr. Goodwin, 
from N. S. Wales ; Capt. Thome, II .(Vs Artil- 
lery, and Master Wright, from St. Helena. 

Per H. C. S. Lord Lowther, from China ; J. A. 
Maxwell, Esq., late of Singapore; Mr. and Mrs. 
Lane.— From the Cape : Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson; 
Mrs. Tedler and son; Capt. Palmer, Wm. Janess, 
and Thos. Patterson, all late of the Harriett ; 
Messrs, French and Wengc, late midshipmen of 
S. William Fairlie. 

'' itSfi Por Juliana, from Bengal ; Mrs. Croxton ; Mrs 
^Sffctslng ; J. A. II easing, Esq.; Mrs. Lane; Lieut. 
4, T. Lane; J. Vaughan, Esq., civil service; Bri- 
gadier W. Croxton; Dr. T. Henderson; Lieut. 
Jelf; Lieut. Blackwell, II.M.’s 13th regt.; Capt. 
Reese; Lieut. Alexander; Miss Ramsay; two 
Masters Ramsay; two Misses Weston; Misses 
Debrett and Croxton; Master Hesslng ; two Mas- 
ters Lane. 

IVr H. C. S. Reliance, from China : Mrs. Allan 
ami child; Mrs.Sawe)l and servant; six invalids 
from tit. Helena ; Mr. G. Blenkins. 

- Per I/ord Amherst, from Bengal : Mrs. Godby ; 
Mrs. Johnstone; Mrs. Jones; Mrs. Llndeman ; 
Lieut. Col. Le Fevre, Bengal Infantry; Lieut. 
Col. StaTltng, ditto; Capt. Godby and Capt. Jones, 
ditto; Capt. Courtayne, H.M.’s 59th regt. ; Assist. 
Surg. Johnstone, Bengal medical estab. ; Lieut. 
Fleming, Bengal Infantry ; Lieut. Ward, II.M.’s 
31st Foot; Lieut. Hartronl, II.M.’s 59th do.; 
Mr. Nahuys 5 G. Beiuuiett, Esq. ; Lieut. Fullar- 

ton, 
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ton, Bombay Infantiy; Misses Barnes, two God- 
by, Johnstone, Jones, and Lindeman ; Masters 
Vanrenen, Knight, two Godby, two Johnstone, 
Jones and Lindeman.— (The following were landed 
at the Cape: Mrs. Vanrenen; Capt. Vanrenen, 
Bengal Artillery; Lieut. Vanrenen, Bengal In- 
fantry; H. J. Travers, Esq., civil service; — 
McLeod, Esq. ; Miss Vanrenen and two Masters 
Vanrenen). 

Per Elton, from N. S. Wales : Mr. C. Bunker ; 
Mr. R. Lewis, R.N. ; I I. Bailey, Esq. ; J. Soames, 
Esq. ; Capt. R. Free; two Masters Bailey. 

iW H. C. S . Earl of Ralearras, from St. Helena : 
Rev. Mr. Boyce; Mrs. Boyce; Misses Helen and 
Charlotte Boyce; Master M. Boyce; 12 invalids, 

6 women, and 11 children. 

Per Samuel Drmon, from the Mauritius : Mrs. 
Blackburn and two children; Mr. Royer and 
daughter. 

Per Countess Hareourt, from the Mauritius: 
Mrs. Bates and two children; Miss Bates; Capt. 
Webstre; Mrs. Sibbald ; Mrs. Aspinall. 

Per Alfred, from Madras: Mrs. Wyseand three 
children; Mrs. Jones and one child; Mrs. Poyntz 
amt three children; Mrs.Colebrooke and one child ; 
Mrs. Chambers and Master Chambers; Mrs. 
Smyth, and Miss Smith ; Miss Whanell (a child) ; 
Lieut. Guthrie, II.M.’s 2(itli regt. ; Major Powell, 
H.M.’s 30th do.; Capt. Light; Cant. Wray; 
Lieuts. Atkinson, Poyntz, Mansell, Andrews, Bar- 
row, Boston, and Boyce; Assist. Surg. Adams; 
Qu. Mast. Wood ; 154 privates of ll.M.’s 3oth 
regt. ; 10 women ; 30 children. 

Per Nnnci, from Bengal (arrived ..t Bordeaux) : 
D. H. Kenny, Esq., merchant; l -apt. Hughes, 
H.M.’s Huffs; Cob Hudson and Mrs. Hudson. 

Per Mountaineer , from Bengal: Lieut. G. II. 
Lloyd, ,th Bombay N.I. 

Per It. V. a. Thomas Coutts . from China : Capt. 
Trelawny and Lieut, Vanzetti, Bengal army. 

Per Prince Regent, from Bengal: Mrs. Cheap 
and three Misses Cheap; Mrs. Cotton; L. Ken- 
nedy, Esq., civil service; W. M. Fleming, Esq., tlo. ; 
Major B. Sissmore, 1st N.I ; Capt. G. Thomson, 
engineers ; Capt. Cotton, 0th L.C. ; Lieut. T. Ro- 
binson, H.M.’s 44th Foot; Lieut. C. II. Thomas, 
H.M.’s 11th do. ; Lieut. Vibart, 2d Cavalry : Lieut. 

B. W. Ebhart, 10. h N.I. ; Miss II. Nation and 
Master Nation ; Masters A. Sutcr, J. W. Cropley, 
and W. Cropley; Mr. J. Burrough; three ser- 
vants. 

I*er Wellington, from Madras: Col. Smith ; 
Mrs. Smith; Mrs. Danger field; Miss Vere; Col. 
Webster; Capt. Lane; Capt. Mac Farlane; Capt. 
Bell; Dr. Macauley ; Lieuts. Erskine, Wallace, 
Bradfctrect, and Whifelock : Mrs.Whitelock ; three? 
Misses Woodcock; Miss Macaulay; three Masters 
Macaulay ; Masters Drury, Stevenson, and Lamb ; 
three servants. 

Per James Ptittisim, from Bengal : Mrs. Col. D. 

C. Smith; Capt. Herbert, K.N.; Capt. Geddes, 
H.M.’s 30th regt. ; Capt. Gregory, H.M.’s Otith 
do.; Lieut. Dixon, II.M.’s 30tn do. ; Lieut. Fitz- 
roy, R.N. ; Lieuts. Louit, Mac Vitie, and Pass- 
more, native infantry; Ensigns Heard and Wal- 
dison, ll.M.’s 80th regt.; (15 soldiers ll.M.’s 30th 
regt. 

l*cr Moira , from Bengal and Madras ; Mrs.Clay ; 
Miss Glover; Mrs. Ilastie; Major Glover; Major 
Simpson; Mr. H. C. Clay; Mr. R. Gardner ; Mr. 
1J. Paulin; Mr. C. Gilmore; Miss Munro; two 
Misses Thompson ; Miss Clay; Master Farring- 
ton; five servants. 

Per Lord Hunger ford, from Bengal : Mrs. Hus- 
s«ll and two Misses Russell; Mrs. Le GailloJa; 
Mrs. Swinton ; Mrs. Ct Hiper ; Mrs. Todd ; Li&tty 
Col. Ilcathcotc; Lieut. Col. Swinton ; Lieut. Col. 
Cooper; Capt. Spence ; Dr. Todd; Dr. Russell; 

7 children. 

Per Thalia, from Bengal: Mrs. Cust; Major 
€ust, Cant. Gordon, Lieut. Fuller, Lieut. Barron, 
Adj. Calder, tju. Mast. Eilary, and Assist. Surg. 
Mac Kinlow, all of ll.M.’s AMh regt. : (’apt. Mon- 
teith, H.M.’s Lancers; Masters R. Biscoe, Eilary, 
and Warden ; Misses Cust and 2 Bannerman ; 2<KJ 
men H.M.’s 5Mth regt. ; 10 women; 12 children. 

Per Athis, from Madras: Rev J. Mowatt; Ens. 
Marlton ; Master Lenares ; one servant. 

Per Dublin, from Bombay: Mrs. Hanley and 
child; Mr. and Mrs. Williams and child. 

Per Hercules, from Bengal and Madras: Mrs. 
Kerr ; Mis. Forbes ; Capt. Forbes, in command of 
Invalids ; Dr. Thos. Evans; Lieut. Kerr, 17th* 
Drags.; Lieut. Fennell; Ensigns Roper, Taylor, 
amt Marlton; J. Baker, Esu., from Bengal ; Mas- 
ten Kyracr and wady; Mr. J. Faynton; Mrs. 


Key ; Mr. Serjeant Key and two children ; 3*J 
soldiers ; 3 women ; 3 children. 

Per Harmnnia, from Bengal ; Lieut. Col. Heard ; 
Mr. A. Ainatiica. 

Per Carolina, from N. S. Wales s Deputy Com. 
General Wemyss ; Mrs. Wemyss; Miss Wilson; 
Mr. Dunn. R. N. ; Mr. W. Drenen; Mr. C. Ro- 
binson; Mr. J. Osbaldiston. 

Per CVrsar (expected), from Bengal; Maj. Gen. 
Sir Arch. Campbell ; Lady Campbell ; Mrs. Van- 
tenia ; Mrs. Beresford ; Mrs. Hutchins; Lieut. 
Col. Smith, Nat. Inf; Capt. John Campbell, H. 
M. with Regt.; Capt. Scott, II. M. 44 th ditto. ; 
Capt. Sands; Lieut. Beresford; Lieut. Wilson; 
Ens. Hutchens; Miss Campbell; Miss Holton; 
two Misses Graham ; Miss Hutchins. 

Per Malcolm, from Bengal and Madras : Mrs. 
Clarke; Mrs. Stewart; Mrs. Vincent; Mrs. II. 
Adams; Mrs. F. Harris; Mrs. Vansandau; Mrs. 
Cleghorn; Maj. A. Clarke; F. Harris, Esq.; (’apt. 
C. II. Lynch; Lieut. J. Email ; Misses Vansandau, 
Stratford, Harris, and Stewart; Masters Stratford, 
Fulton, 3 Stewart, 2 Harris, 2 Cordon, and 2 
Clarke; six servants; 52 invalids; 4 women; 
(1 children. 


VA SSF.NO F. ns TO INDIA. 

Per Mangles, for China: ltcv. J. T. Jones; 
Mr. J. VV. it. Campbell ; several servants. 

Per H. C. S. Man/uis WtU'm^ton, for Bengal: 
Mrs. Dewar; Mrs. Blunt; Mrs. Cnarter; Mrs. 
Harding; M isscs Wemyss, Brown, E. Hevell, A. 
Hevell, and Whish; Major 1). II. Macdowall, H. 
M. 44th foot; Cant. Jas. Charter; Lieut. Jnow 
ltcvell; Chas. Harding, Esq. 

Per J/. C. S. Princess Charlotte of Wales, ftW 
Bengal : Lieut. Col. Com. Smith, commanding Ii. 
C. recruits; Jas. Me Do wail, Esq., superintending 
surg. ; Rev. A. Belcher ; Captains R. Ferule anu 
C. Wilson, Bengal cstah. : R. Houston, Esq. and 
\V. M. Dirom, Esq., writers; Messrs. II. M. Galt 
and D. Ramsay, assist, surgeons ; Geo. Malcolm, 
Esq. merchant; Messrs. II. Cooke and S. Smith, 
cadets; Mr. Tombs, veterinary surgeon; Messrs. 
Saunders and Punkney, free merchants; Mrs. 
Smith; Mr. N. Smith; Mrs. McDowall; Mrs. 
Compton; Mrs. Belcher: Miss Megmlin; Miss 
Brown; Miss Dcshourgh ; two Misses McDowall; 

liCVCTai r^uiVijiL’ctii aim u.tu« u bfi i fiiitn* 

Per Lady Raffles, for Bombay : Mr. Hammond; 
barrister; Mrs. Hammond ; two Misses Ironsides ; 
Mrs. Bruce; Miss Clarke; Miss Morgan; Mr. 
Reynolds; Mr. Mar riot ; Mr. My lne; Major 
Barnewell (with despatches) ; Mr. McCica. 

Per Orient, for Bengal : Col. Fagan and Mrs. 
Fagan and family; Mrs. Young; Mrs. Lamb; 
Mrs. Cromlin; Miss Ricketts; Mr. Crawfurd; 
Mr. Fagan; Mr. Haig; Mr. Skeavington; Miss 
ishottleworth ; Lieut. Bolton ; Miss Bryant. 

Per St. tienrge, for Bengal. Col. Brookes; Mrs. 
IlrtHikes; 2 Misses Brookes; Capt. Applin ; Mrs. 
Applin; Capt. Martin; Lieut. Hughes; Lieut. 
Sniel ; Mrs. Bush and servant ; Miss Fendcn and 
servant; Miss Cassiday; Messrs. Willis, Earle, 
lnghohn, Bellares, Sellar, McGrath, and Boyd. 

Per Victor !/ , for Bengal : Capt. anti Mrs. Farqu- 
harson; 2 Misses Palmer; Miss Campbell ; Mr. 
and Mrs. IVmer ; Mrs. McNabb; Mr. II. Pal- 
mer; Capt. and Mr. Suit h; Miss Diggle; Miss 
Hist ; Miss Raikes; 2 Misses O’ilalleran; 2 Mas- 
ters Taylor; Capt. O’ilalleran ; Dr. Glass; Capt. 
Amtrutncr; Lieut. Jilliard ; Mr. It. Farqu har- 
Mr. Simpson; Lieut. Eustace. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

The Jlradock, Wyngate, from Bengal to Ixindon, 
having lost her bulwarks, and being very leaky, 
was alundoned on tlic 21st Jan., in lat. 3. N., 
long. 55. The crew were taken out by the ('hat- 
ham free-trader ; three of them afterwards died. 

The Malvina, McDermott, from Madras to 
Bombay and the Persian Gulf, was wrecked at 
Trevendruin, on the fitli Nov. ; no lives lost. 

The Wt mm l ford, Millbauk, from Batavia to An- 
twerp, foundered off Madagascar, on the 13th Feb. 
The crew and passengers fortunately got into the 
boat about ten minutes before she sunk, and after 
being nearly three days and three nights at sea, 
they were picked up by the Scipto, Petrie, from 
Singapore, which took them to the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

The Macauley, Aiken, from Madras, has been 
totally wrecked on the coast of Tenasseritn, having 
struck on a rock within two milts of Moulmcln. 

The 
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The troons on lioard, crow and passengers, atnl 
most of the cargo, were safely lanifed. 

Theftaifgvw, Lloyd, recently arrived from Bengal, 
spoke on the 14th April, in 1 it. 7* N., long. 2i>., the 
Admiral Reubov\ Crawford, from London to Madras 
and Bengal, which ship had been boarded three 
days before, in lat. 13. long 27, by a schooner under 
French colours, with a large gun on a swivel, and 
about fifty men (Spaniards and Portuguese). 
They treated tho crew and passengers in a most 
barbarous manner ; killed the steward and cabin- 
boy, and Lieut. Stirling, of the .'id Bull's; wounded 
Capt. Crawford dangerously in eight places, the 
chief mate and a seaman slightly ; took away the 
muskets, ship’s colours, nautical books, watches, 
wearing apparel. Ate., and all the live stock except, 
three sheep. The tlangrs supplied the Admiral 
Renhow with some live stock and various articles; 
and sent on board a medical gentlemen, who ex- 
amined Capt. Crawford's wounds, and considered 
him out of danger. 

The Arc tint tut. Haley, from Mnulmein to Am- 
herst, was totally lost on the 14th .Ian. last. She 
struck on the Fast Bank, antL in the course of a 
few hours was a complete wit i R. C.'n w saved. 

The Wellington, Evans, newly arrived, had the 
epidemic cholera broke out on lioard 21st Fel)., 
lat. 1 N. long, ttl E., about a week after leaving 
Madras. Six men died. 

The Crisis, Ponlwxly, which sailed from Liver- 
pool for Bengal lltli June 11128, has never been 
heard of since. 

The lhw ratio, Portuguese brig, from China to 
Bombay, was lost on the 25tli Jan., on one of the 
rocks east of Point Romania; ctew saved. She 
had 500,001) dollars on board. 

The Caroline, so long laid up at Singapore, 
sunk there at anchor on the 25th January. 

The L ord William Bvutinrk , from China, which 
Was on shore lltli May, near Halifax, Nova Sco- 
tia, has been got off with little damage, and dis- 
charged her cargo without injury. 


BIRTIIS, MARRIAGES, A Nil 
DEATHS.' 

H1UT1IS. 

April 21. At Drvnie, Ross shire, the lady of 
Wm. Mackenzie, M.D., of the Hon. K. 1. Com- 
pany’s service, of a son. 

June 3. At lleavltree, the lady of John Ste- 
vens, Esq., of a daughter. 

4. In liryanstone Square, the wife of Joseph 
llume, F.sq., M.P., of a son. 

12. The lady of Lieut. Colonel Goo. Pollock, 
C.B., Bengal army, of a son. 


MAR HI AUKS. 

Map 20> At Gloster, Capt. C. II. Raymond, of 
the Hon. E. 1. Company's service, to Miss War- 
ner, of the Spa. 

Juueil. At Carlisle, Capt. C. C. Hell, of the 
Hon. E. I. Company’s service, to Hemietta, eldest 
daughter of John Birch, Esq. 

2. At West Ham, Major F.dw. Pearson, of the 
Hon. E. I. Company’s service, to Harriet, fifth 
daughter of the late Wm. Stanley, Esq., of Mary- 
land Point, Stratford, Essex. . 

— AtOroilston, North Britain, Alex. I. Lamb, 
Esq., late of Dacca, Bengal, to Ann Maigaret, 
only daughter of D. Wright, Esq. 

4. At Edinburgh, Mr. Patrick Maxwell, to Maria 
Pringle, daughter of the late Dr. Charles Onue, of 
the Hon. E. 1. Company’s service. 

6. At Trinity Church, Marylebone, James Car- 
negie, Esq., or the IlengaLplvil service, to Char- 
lotte Ann, eldest daughter of N. U. Edmonstone, 
Esq., of Portland Place. 

0. At Bloomsbury Church, the Rev. Wm. 
Brownlow, A.M., of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
to Fanny, only daughter of R. J. Chambers, of 
the Middle Temple, Esq., and granddaughter of 
the late Sir Robert Chambers, chief justice of 
Bengal. 

— At Brldstow, Herefordshire, Capt. J. W. 
Watson, of the Bombay artillery, to Emma, sixth 
daughter of W. Armltage, Esq., of Moraston, 
near Ross. 

— At St. Geokrge’s, Bloomsbury, Capt. Bax, of 
the Hon. E. I. Company’s service, to Anne, fourth 
daughter of John Hanson, Esq., of Russell Square, 
and late of the Rookery, Woodford, county of 
Essex. 


23. At Exeter, B. C. Grccnhill, Esq., of Puri- 
tnn, Somersetshire, to Henrietta Laviuia, daugh- 
ter of Lieut. Col. Macdonald, F.R.S., M.R.A.S^ 
grand-daughter of the celebrated Flora Macdonahi, 
and of the late Sir Robert Chambers, chief judge 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature in India. 

— At Hendon, Middlesex, Samuel Babingtnn, 
Esq., of the Alpha Cottage's, Regent’s Park, to 
Florence, second daughter of the? late Thus. 
Waddy, Esq., of Norton Grange, Yorkshire. 

I m trip. At Edinburgh, Allan Harden. Esq., 
Hoii. E. I. Company’s service, eldest sou of John 
Harden, Esq., of t’/ea, in Ireland, to Marv. 
youngest daughter of the late James Cleghorti, 
Esq., state physician in Ireland. 


DEATHS. 

April 1 1. Off the Cape do Verd Islands, on lioard 
the Admit a! lle.nhotc, on the passage to lneiia, 
Lieut. R. Stirling, H.M.’s 3d Foot, seventh son of 
A. Stirling, Esq., of Drumpellier, Lanarkshire. 

Maui). On lioard the Prince Urgent, on the pas- 
sage from Bengal, Sir James Monar, Bart. 

22. At Oak field Lodge, Hon i ton, Charlotte 
Maria, daughter of G. It. B. Burney, Esq., of the 
Bengal civil service. 

24. At Morar House, Colonel D. Macdonnell, of 
the lion. E. I. Company’s service. 

30. At Camberwell, Robert Douglas, youngest 
son of Wm. Moffat, Esq., formerly a commander 
in tlie Hon. E. 1. Company’s naval service, aged 
11 years. 

31. At Cheltenham, Samuel Sproule, Esq., re- 
cently first member of the Medical Hoard at Bom- 
bay. 

— T. M. Lane, F.sq., late of the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany’s service, in his 28th year. 

-7 Major II. I). Showers, of the Hon. E. L 
Company’s service, Bengal establishment. 

June 1. In Russell Square, Myia, the wife of 
Wm. Fenwick, Esq., ol Bombay. 

4. At Bury St. Edmonds, John W. H. Rutter, 
only son of J. Beaumont, Esq., and grandson of 
Wm. Rutter, Esq., of Madras. 

10. At Portsmouth, only a few days after his 
arrival from India, Lieut. ‘Francis Ward, H.M.'s 
31 st F«x>t. 

13. At Exeter, B. P. Longdill, Esq., a retired 
surgeon in the Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, oil 
the Madras establishment. 

I!). In Manchester Street, Manchester Square, 
M. S. J. M‘ Carthy, Esq., late colonial paymaster 
at the Capo of Good Hope, in his 59th year. 

I st trip. On his passage from Ceylon to this coun- 
try, the Rev. James Chater, twenty-three years 
a missionary in various parts of the East-Indies. 

— On board the Alfrrd, homeward-bound, soon 
after leaving St. Helena, Capt. Colebrook, of the 
Madras native infantry. 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE 
AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 1 July — Prompt 25 September. 

Com pa tip's — Mocha Coflee. 

Licensed — Coffee— Rice. 

For Salt; 14 Julp — Protnpt 2 October. 
Company's and Lirencrti — Indigo. 


4&RGOES of EAST-INDIA COM- 
V " PANY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 


CARGOES of the Lord l aether, Reliance, Earl 
of Bn harms, Thomas Coutts, General Harris, 
and Castle llvntlp from China ; the Marchioness 
of FJy, Providence, Bopne, Juliana, rrince Rt> 
gent, Broxbornebury, Medina , and Lord Hunger- 
ford from Bengal ; and the James Pattison and 
Moria, from Bengal and Madras. 


Campanils. — Tea — Sugar— Pepper— Cotton- 
Silk and Cotton Piece Goods - Bengal Coloured 
Cottons— Coast White Piece Goode— Raw Silk — 
Bengal Raw Silk— Bengal Silk*— Refined Salt- 
petre. . „■ 

Private Trade and Priatfegea— Tea— Raw Silk 
Wrought Silk*— Nankeens— Tortoiseshell— Mo- 
ther-cr-Pearl Shells— Coral Beads— China Ware 
—Paper— Bamboo*— Floor Mata 



PRICE CURRENT, Jane 2(1 


east-inma produce. 


Coffee, Java cwt 

Cheribon 

— — Sumatra 

Bourbon • • • 

Mocha * - 

Cotton, Surat 

Madras 

B< 


£. *. 
1 12 
1 12 
1 10 


Drugs Ac for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 

Anniseeds, Star 

Borax, Refined 

— Unrefined, or Tincal 

Camphire 

Cardamoms, Malabar- lb 

— — Ceylon 

Cassia Buds cwt. 

Lignea 

Castor Oil lb 

Dragon’s Blood cwt. 

Gum Ammoniac, lump - • 

— — Arabic 

— Assafcetula 

— Benjamin 

— — Animi 

Gainbogium 

— — Myrrh 

— — Olibanum 

Kino 

Lac Lake lb 

■ Dye 

— Shell cwt. 

Stick 

Musk, China oz. 

Oil, Cassia 

— — Cinnamon 

— Cloves lb 

Mace 

Nutmegs 

Opium 

Rhubarb 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 

Senna lb 

Tunneric, Java --- cwt. 

Bengal 

China 

Galls, in Sorts 

, Blue 


3 5 0 
0 0 3 
0 0 4 
0 0 4 
0 0 (1 


10 0 0 
4 10 () 
2 10 0 
3 10 0 
0 0 0 
ft 


1 4 
4 0 0 
4 4 0 
0 1 0 
3 0 0 
2 10 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
2 0 0 
3 0 
0 


17 


3 0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 o 


Oift — 

0 3 G — 
4 2 0 — 
3 0ft — 

1 s 0 

0 0 4 
o 17 o 
0 0 0 
0 1 0 
0 2 9 


£. K. d. 
1 10 0 
1 17 0 
1 14 0 

5 18 0 
0 0 5 
0 0 5 
0 A 5 
0 0 9 

14 0 A 
5 A 0 
3 A A 

3 15 0 
0 10 0 
o <; o 
o 1 o 

5 5 0 

4 10 0 
0 1 9 

22 0 

5 0 0 

3 10 0 

4 0 0 
30 0 0 

!) 0 0 
23 ft A 

15 0 ft 

5 0 ft 
11 0 ft 

0 2 0 
ft 3 8 

— 5 5 0 

— 400 

— 1 15 0 


Indigo, Blue lb 

Blue and Violet - ? 

£. 

ft 

.9. 

!)■ 

d. 

G 


£. 

ft 

ft 

d. 

8 

Purple and Violet - • • - 

Violet 

ft 

II 

G 

— 

ft 

ft 

3 

ft 

7 

ft 

— 

ft 

8 

3 

Violet and Copper 

0 

G 

ft 

— 

ft 

7 

3 

Copper 

ft 

5 

!) 

— 

ft 

G 

ft 

Consuming sorts 

Outle good and fine • • 

ft 

5 

ft 

— 

ft 

6 

6 

ft 

’4 

G 

— 

ft 

5 

6 

Do. ord. and bad ■ • • • 

0 

3 

G 

— 

0 

4 

3 

Low and bad Oudc • • • • 

ft 

1 

3 

— 

ft 

3 

ft 

Madras extra line 

ft 

4 

ft 

— 

G 

0 

ft 

— Do. ord. to tine 

ft 

o 

lft 

— 

ft 

4 

a 

Rice, Bengal White cwt. 

0 11 

ft 

— 

ft 13 

<) 


0 0 ft 
0 2 0 
0 3 2 


Patna • 

Safflower 1 10 ft , 

Sago ft 14 0 

Saltpetre 1 4 ft 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb 

Novi 

Ditto White 

China 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 4 ft 

Cloves ft ft 11 

Mace* ft 3 9 

Nutmegs ft 2 10 

Ginger cwt. ft 15 0 

Pepper, Black lb ft ft 3 

White 0 ft 5 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 1 ft ft 

Siam and China 1 G ft 

Mauritius 

Tea, llohea lb ft 

Congou 

Souchong 

Campoi 

Twankay 

Pekoe 

Ilyson Skin • ■ 

Hyson 

— Young Hyson ■ 

— — Gunpowder • • 

Tortoiseshell ■ 


7 ft A 
1 1ft ft 
1 1ft G 


ft 1 G 
ft 4 G 
ft 3 2 
ft 1G ft 
ft ft 4 
ft ft ft 
1 15 ft 
1 10 0 


ft 2 1 
0 2 4 
ft 1 11 
ft 2 2 
ft 3 G 


ft 


2 1 
ft 3 ft 
ft 3 1ft 
ft 5 ft 
ft ft 


ft 
ft 

ft 3 9 
2 2 
ft 3 G 
ft 5 5 
ft 3 G 
ft 5 5 
ft 4 ft 
G 


1 lft 
3 G 


2 14 ft 


ft 1 G 
3 5ft 
ft ft 9 
1 2 ft 

ft lft ft 
1 14 ft 
3 ft 0 
3 13 0 


0 2ft 

1 7 0 
1 2 0 
I 17 ft 
4 ft ft 
4 ft ft 


Wood, Sanders lied ton 10 0 0 

AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE. 

Oil, Southern tun 25 ft 0 — 30 0 0 

Sperm . • . 72 0 ft 

Head Matter - - 7ft 0 ft 

Wool ft 1 3 — ft 5 « 

Wood, Blue Gum ton ft I) 4 — 0 ft G 

L'etlar 0 0 7 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from 20 May to 2.5 June. 


I Bank 3 Pr. Ct. 3 Pr. Ct. 3* Pr.Ct. 3] Pr.Ct. N. 4Pr.C. Long 
y | Stock. < Red. Consols. Consols. Red. Ann. Annuities 


India : India 
Stock. Bonds. 


26 |210 11 87187*88 88* 

27 210*11 87*87§88 881 

28 | - ^ - j - | 

29 I — ! — ! — ! 

87 ] 87 § 88*88] 


96] 96* 96.] 96J 
9G]9 6] 96] 96*« 


10:3] 1081 19] 19ft 229', 90 .53 54p 
103*103* 19J! 9ft j 290 ;53 54p 


211 * 


21 0$1] 87*87] — 


30 .211 ] 
| June' 

1 j 211$ 

2 211 * 

3 j 211 

4 I — 

5 

6 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 


— 96*962 1032103$ 19] 19ft , — 54 55p 


87] 87$ 88*88$ 
87287] 88 88‘i 
87$ 87$ 88 88] 
87]87* — 

87*87] — 


210$I$ 87*87] — 


211* 87*87* 
[211] 12 87$ 87] 
— 87287] 

211$ 87*87] 
1211 ] 87*87] 
211] ,87]87* 
211$ 87] 

— . 87] 87$ 

87]8*7* 
[211 $ 87*87$ 


! 


[211 $12 87*87$ — 


— 96$96] 

96] 96 2 96 2 
96* 962962 
96$ 96296$ 
96] 96] 9$$ 
96] 962 96] 96* 


103] 103* 19J,19ft 
1031103* 19ft 

- ;I9A19I 

- I5V.19J 

- I 19* 


96] 96j] 96*96* — 


j9G]9G2 96] 96$ 

— 96] 96* 

— 96*96* 
96*96] 96] 96 * 

96] 96*96* 
96$ 96] 96$ 
[96*96* 96*962 

— 96*96* 
96$ 96*96$; 
96* 96*96* 


■ ! — 53 54p 

229]30 51 54p 
! 229] 52 54p 
! - | r>5 P 
: — ! 55 p 
I — 53 5Gp! 


19*19] 


52 53p 


i 19ft 1 9] 
I9'19ft 
19ftl9] 

19*19] 
19* 19ft ; 


Exch. 

Bills. 

66 

68p 

65 

6 7p 

66 

68p 

65 

66p 

64 

66p 

65 

O'tip 

68 

70p 

67 

70p 

65 

6 8p 

65 

67p 


;54 55p 67 68p 
53 54p|64 68p 


— 53 54p 


il9ftl9* — 

103107 ■ 


1 9* 1 9ft 

, ! 19|19ft ! 


96* 96296] 


- wfrWi - 


53p 
53 p 


66 67p 
66 67p 

66 6 7p 

67 68p 
67 69p 
[68 69p 
[67 68p 

[66 68p 


52p |67 68pl 
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TIIE GOVERNMENT AND TIIE KING’S COURT OF BOMBAY. 

In the last journal (p. 124), \vc published the decision of the Committee of 
Privy Council upon the questions of jurisdiction in dispute between the Go- 
vernment and the King’s Court of Bombay, which were brought under their 
Lordships’ notice by a petition from Sir John Peter Grant, the only surviving 
justice of that court, complaining of the course pursued by the Governor and 
Council of Bombay. The opinion expressed in their Lordships’ report, 
which is approved by his Majesty in Council, distinctly negatives every pre- 
tension advanced by the judges of the Supreme Court, and thereby most fully 
and completely vindicates and justifies Sir John Malcolm and his Council. This 
decision was promulgated on the 10th June last ; yet, so far as we know; 
not one of those periodical publications, in which the conduct of the Bombay 
Government was arraigned in the most bitter terms, wh&n the questions were 
first agitated here, has condescended to take the slightest notice of the results 
Even a certain monthly publication, which modestly assumes the title, which 
no mortal, besides its own conductor, would think of bestowing upon it, of 
being the only publication which contains a full, impartial, and early * account 
of Indian matters,—- even this faithful and impartial chronicle, which filled its 
pages with ex parte statements on this subject, calculated to expose the go- 
vernment of Bombay in an -unfavourable ppint of view, has omitted to inform 
its readers, that all the notions entertained, hy the judges, in respect to the 
jurisdiction of their court, are pronounced to be utterly groundless and illegal, 
and that the opinions of the Governor and Council of Bombay are found to 
be correct. 

When such studied expedients. are employed to misinform and bias the pub- 
lic mind, on questions relating to the East-India Company’s government, by 
blazoning every asserted fault of that Government, and by suppressing what- 
ever facts are necessary to its vindication, we esteem it our duty to bring those 

facts 

* Most of the miscellaneous intelligence in the work we refer to is copied each month from th mAtUMc 
Journal of the preceding month. See a curious circumstance relating to this practice in our Journal, 
vol. xxii. pp. 360, 406, and 610. 

Asia/.Journ. Vol. 28. No. 1 G4. *S 
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The Covcm went and the King's Court of Bombay. [Am;. 

facts conspicuously before the world. In other circumstances, we might have 
been contented with recording the decision of the Privy Council without 
comment, leaving observant persons to infer the opinion of his Majesty’s 
Government, in regard to the course adopted by the surviving judge of Bom- 
bay, from the appointment of the Advocate General of that presidency -to be 
the Chief Justice. The proceedings before the Privy Council having been 
printed,* we are furnished with authentic copies of the papers and reports of 
the speeches of counsel on this important question. 

The petition of Sir J. P. Grant is an extraordinary production; its tone and 
language appear to us very remarkable, considering the character of the 
writer, the individuals upon whom he animadverts, and the exalted personage 
whom he addresses. After setting forth the constitution of the Supreme 
Court, and the appointment of the judges, Sir John exhibits the letter sent to 
the late Sir C. II. Chambers and himself by Sir John Malcolm and his Council 
on the .‘Id October last, which he characterizes as “ a most unconstitutional 
and criminal attempt, on the part of those armed with the whole power, civil 
and military, of this presidency, to approach your Majesty’s Supreme Court 
of Judicature within the same, not by their humble petition, or by motion, 
by themselves or their counsel, in open court, the only ways in which the law, 
for the wisest purposes, permits your Majesty’s judges to be addressed, but b}' 
means of such covert and private communication as is strictly forbidden by 
*hc forms reared by the wisdom of ages, for the entrenching their persons 
against the danger, and even the pollution, of undue solicitation or menace, 
and this for the declared purpose of inducing your Majesty’s judges, notwith- 
standing their most sacred obligations to God, to your Majesty, and to them- 
selves, to refuse to administer justice according to w hat they should deem to 
be law, in compliance with such notions as those who have thus approached 
them may from time to time entertain of what they shall call state policy, 
whenever they shall presume to allege to your Majesty’s judges the existence of 
a state necessity, whether they put the said judges in possession of the grounds 
of it or not, enforcing such their desire by the menace, in case your Majesty’s 
judges shall fail to comply with their commands, of an open collision between 
the authority of the Governor anil Council of this presidency anil the authority 
of your most sacred Slajcstv, which your Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to confide to your judges here for the administration of justice.” The 
learned judge professes to understand the intimation in the letter to mean 
“ nothing else than an opposition by the civil and military power they possess, 
to such as shall be bound under heavy penalties to execute the process of the 
court when they shall attempt to do their duty, leading, without fail, to 
breaches of the peace, and in all human probability, to the effusion of 
blood;” and he states that it was a grave and serious question with the judges 
whether they should not close the doors of the court “ until its peaceful 
authority should be re-established, aud the dangers removed, which appeared 
to surround every attempt that might be made to exert it !” But they were of 
opinion that, “ notwithstanding the intemperance and the want of knowledge 
of the laws and constitution ” of the Governor and Council, when they saw 
M the firm but dispassionate manner ” of the judges, they would be “ led to 

pause 

* Proceedings before his Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, in relation to the petition of SJf 
John Peter Grant, Knight, only surviving justice of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay* 
complaining of the Interference of the Bombay government with the administration of justice by the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at that presidency. With an appendix, containing the minute of’Sir 
John Malcoiip, governor of Bombay, of the. 30th Nov. 1828, in reference to Sir John Peter Grant'! 
petition. 1829. 
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pause before carrying into execution their ill-considered threats.” The judge pro- 
ceeds dispassionately to remark, that to attribute to the Legislature the inten- 
tion that the court should aid and support the government of the presidency, 
iii the manner suggested in the letter, “ is a gross and scandalous libel upon 
that legislature,” which intended the King’s court as “ a wholesome check 
and control over the acts of those entrusted with the administration of this 
presidency.” lie then, dispassionately , charges the government of Bombay 
with proposing to his late colleague and himself “ to sacrifice, along with their 
own consciences and honour, the well-earned confidence in the Supreme 
Court, by shewing that its judges might be privately dealt with and corrupted, 
and rendered political instruments in the hands of the local government;” and, 
moreover, with “ attempting to induce the judges to refuse to declare the law 
to be such as it truly is, and to consent to declare the law such as it is not, in 
order that the said Governor and Council might be sheltered from the respon- 
sibility of assuming a power beyond the law.” After a criticism on the lan- 
guage of the letter, and a slight sketch of the grounds upon which the juris- 
diction was claimed by the judges, Sir J. P. Grant concludes with alleging, that 
“ the integrity and independence of the King’s judges should be respected as 
unapproachable, and that no men be permitted with impunity to set them- 
selves above your Majesty’s laws or just prerogative: and this more especially, 
in countries where there is too little inclination in those who, under circum- 
stances quite new in history, have become invested with the political adminis- 
tration of these countries, to teach the inhabitants to look to your Majesty as 
the true source of justice and power; that the distant provinces of the Deccan, 
although for ten years under the government of the servants of the East- 
India Company, arc still in a very unsettled state ; but this does not apply to 
the island of Salscttc, united to the island of Bombay by a mole, and the 
districts of the Northern and Southern Concans and Guzerat, now for many 
years peacefully submitted to the British rule; that the circumstances under 
which the authority of the Supreme Court was invoked in the Poonah ease, 
were such as ought to have been hailed as indicating that a great step had been 
made, which it was the proper business of a wise government to 'encourage* 
towards bringing these countries under subjection to the English courts and 
to an English purity and wisdom in the administration of justice.” The prayer 
of the petitioner is, that his Majesty would give such commands concerning 
the premises as should seem meet for the due vindication and protection of 
the dignity and lawful authority of the court: which his Majesty has doubt- 
less complied with by appointing persons to be the future colleagues of the 
petitioner who are not likely to fall into his errors. 

We may observe, before we proceed further, that in the admirable minute of 
Sir John Malcolm (which, strictly speaking, forms no part of the proceedings), 
the concluding remarks of Sir J. P. Grant, as well as all his allegations not of 
a purely legal complexion, are unanswerably refuted, in a temperate style, 
which forms a singular contrast with that of the judge’s petition. In regard 
to Sir J. P. Grant’s harsh reflexions upon the state of the Bombay territories. 
Sir John Malcolm says : “ had the opinion he has ventured to offer upon this 
subject not been in a petition to the throne, his observations would have re- 
quired no comment. An excuse would have been found for them in the want 
of knowledge of a person who had only been a few months in India, who, 
solely, occupied with his important duties, had never left the precincts of the 
small island of Bombay, and who had no means of obtaining that minute and 
authentic information, which could alone enable hiip to pronounce correctly 

upon 
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upon the actual condition of the provinces of this presidency. But the cha- 
racter of the document into whieh these assertions are introduced, demands 
that they should he examined and refuted.” 

The counsel in support of the petition were Mr. Denman and Mr. Alderson ; 
but the speeches of these gentlemen are probably shorn of their brightest 
ornaments, owing to the injunction of their lordships which restricted them 
from wandering into the regions of declamation, and confined them to an 
argument upon the real questions at issue. When Mr. Denman began to talk 
of bloodshed and riots, of interference with the duty of the judges and other 
aet topics, the Lord Chancellor calmly observed, “ what we have met here for 
?s, to ascertain the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of Bombay.” Mr 
Penman’s argument was little more than a condensation of the learned judge’s 
own voluminous judgment, as reported in our journal (of which it consumed 
thirty pages in small type). 11c summed up his argument in the following 
propositions : 

The prerogative of issuing writs of habeas corpus is inherent in the Crown, and can 
only be abolished by express words, and none such are found in the charter. Such 
writs are issuable by the law of England from the Court of King’s Bench, and they 
mn into any dominions under the sway of the English Crown. Such writs have fre- 
quently issued from the English supreme courts at the several Indian presidencies, 
which have all the powers of the English King’s Bench vested in them by act of 
Parliament. Certain restrictions are imposed on the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
with regard to the persons subject to it; but those must be applied, by a reasonable 
construction, to its ordinary operations as a court of oyer and terminer and of gaol 
delivery, not extended to the power of issuing those high prerogative writs which are 
indispensable for tbe safety of all the liege subjects of the Crown, when urgent neces- 
sity demands immediate and decisive interposition. But even if subjects purely native 
could not be questioned for the imprisonment of a fellow subject, still the agents of 
those courts, which act under British judges, are manifestly excluded from the pretended 
exemption. 

There is one passage in Mr. Denman’s speech which demands particular 
notice. In citing authorities in favour of his client’s claim, he quoted (as he 
supposed) a dictum in the judgment of Sir Charles Grey, the chief justice of 
the Supreme Court of Calcutta, in the case of Mendy Ally Khan, in No- 
vember last,* which he seems to have borrowed from a Calcutta paper, but 
which does not appear in our report, taken from the Government Gazette. If 
the learned counsel had happened to meet with the authentic report of that 
judgment, he would have observed the following passage, wherein that ac- 
complished judge seems to allude directly to the occurrence at Bombay : 

Nothing, as it seems to me, can be more erroneous, nothing, if I may use the ex- 
pression in this place, in worse taste, than to consider the servants of the King and 
those of the corporate body to whom England owes almost entirely the splendid acqui- 
sition of its Indian territories, as, in any degree, conflicting authorities. We are all 
servants of the same government, though we may derive our appointments immediately 
from different parts of it. As far as my own experience extends, I am happy to say, 
that both in this court and in that in which I sat in another presidency, I have ever found 
that the government has been ready to afford all the support which the court could either 
require or expect ; and I noitlior know nor apprehend any difficulties connected with 
the jurisdiction of this court, which may not be removed by the co-operation of the 
court and the government, or with very little assistance from the Legislature* 

Mr. Seijeant Bosanquet commenced his argument on behalf of the Governor 

and 
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and Council of Bombay by the conciliatory assumption that both the parties 
in this case, intended to discharge their respective duties, and were anxious 
only to obtain from their lordships a direction respecting their future course 
of proceeding. He vindicated the Bombay government from the imputation 
that the letter referred to intended any thing more than to intimate to the 
judges, that in the opinion of the government, the court was exceeding its 
jurisdiction ; there being no design whatever to request, to solicit, or in any 
other manner to desire, the judges to desert their duty. 

The learned gentleman commences by dividing his argument into two branches 
of inquiry ; first, whether the Supreme Court is authorized, by the legislature 
or by the King’s charter, to issue a writ of habeas corpus to a native subject 
resident in the provinces, commanding such native subject to bring up another 
native subject, also resident in the provinces, before the Supreme. Court; 
secondly, whether the court has authority to issue such writ to an officer of a 
provincial court, expressed so to be in the writ, for the purpose of inquiring 
whether the person detained by such ofTicer of the provincial court was legally 
detained or not, according to the laws by which the provincial court is bound 
to act. lie contends that the court has no jurisdiction in cither case, and th^t 
there is no instance, since the passing of the Regulating Act of 1781, of any 
King’s court in India issuing such writ. 

Whatever obscurity, he observes, or ambiguity may be found in particular 
clauses or expressions of the charter or of the act of Parliament, in respect to 
the court at Calcutta, the model of the others, that court was not established 
as a court of general jurisdiction, throughout all the provinces, in the nature 
of the Court of King’s Bench, as contended, but a court of local and limited 
jurisdiction, with an extended jurisdiction, in certain cases, over certain de- 
scriptions of persons. [ 

Among the. authorities, which the learned serjeant adduces in support of his 
argument, is that of Sir Thomas Strange, a late chief justice of Madras, ;n 
which presidency, it had been alleged, the jurisdiction contended for has 
been exercised. But in that learned judge’s Reports, 1st vol. 155, he says : 

It has been truly observed, that it is impossible to argue in this court from any 
analogous cases of jurisdiction in the courts at home. Those courts being by their 
constitution, according to their respective modes and purposes of proceeding, the great 
depositaries of the universal justice of the realm, and as such, in every instance in 
which it is attempted to withdraw a case from their cognizance, hound to see, distinctly 
and unequivocally, that a jurisdiction adequate lo the object in view exists elsewhere. 
If that be not stated so as to appear to the court, a plea to the jurisdiction fails, and 
tlie jurisdiction remains. But it is different here, because, though co-ordinate in its 
nature with those courts so far as its jurisdiction attaches, the jurisdiction of this court 
is limited with regard to persons' not being British subjects. 

The learned counsel cites a passage in the act of 53 Geo. III. c. 1 55, which; 
as well as other statutes, shews distinctly the entire exemption of the 
natives of India from the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court ; that the distinc- 
tion between its local jurisdiction and its personal jurisdiction is very distinctly 
recognized, and that there may be persons within the local limits of tlie juris-* 
diction who are not personally subject. Hp then proceeds : 

If I am right in supposing that there has never been any intention of giving die 
Supreme Court a control over the proceedings of tlie provincial, courts, if a regular 
suc cessio n of appeals has been established from tlie provincial courts up to the highest 
appellate tribunal) and in cases of sufficient magnitude to justify if, to your lordships 
at this board, pawing by (lie Supreme Court and proceeding in a course of judicature 

entirely 
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entirely distinct from that of the Supreme Court, it is a most important question, 
whether the course of proceeding is to be entirely evaded, on a ground very similar to 
that acted upon between 1773 and 1781. At that time, certain natives, because they 
held land or because they were employed in certain transactions, were contended to be 
within the language of the act of Parliament and charter, which subjected persons in 
the service of the East-India Company to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. Let 
it be admitted for the argument, that the gaoler of a provincial court stands in the 
character of a person in the service of the Company, and that he would be liable, as 
such, to have an habeas corpus directed to him, if he, as an individual, detained any 
person in his custody. Does it therefore follow, that his character, as a servant of the 
Company, would give a right to the court to direct an habeas corpus to that person, to 
bring up a person in his custody as a prisoner of the local court? Docs it give a right 
to the Supreme Court to examine into the constitution of the court (for this has been 
asserted) and to review its proceedings? It has been said, the court must have before 
it all the regulations and laws by which the provincial court was constituted, whether 
such court be a part of the original establishment of the Mogul government not yet 
altered, or whether it be a new court, established under the authority given by Parlio. 
ment to the government to make regulations. All this, according to the doctrine con- 
tending for, must be brought before the court in the shape of a return, for the Supreme 
Court to judge, first, whether the provincial court has been legally constituted, and 
in the next place, whether, if it has been legally constituted, its proceedings have been 
properly conducted. My lords, I do humbly apprehend, that it is manifest, from the 
whole tenour of the acts of Parliament and charter, that no such jurisdiction was in- 
tended to be given. 

Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet then disposes shortly, but very satisfactorily, of the 
“ learned dissertation ” of Mr. Justice Grant on the doctrine of Lord Hale, 
in which a distinction is made between the potest as jurUdiclionis and the 
potestas mixti imperii, which seems, from its inapplicability, to have been 
introduced for no other object than a display of learning. 

He then proves incontestably, from the variations between the charter of 
the Bombay court and that of the Calcutta court, that the very basis of the 
judge’s argument, such as it is, fails. He demonstrates, by reference to a 
clause in the statute 33 Geo. III. cap. 52 (the charter act), that the power 
of revising the proceedings of justices of the peace in the provinces, by 
certiorari, is not given to the judges of the Supreme Court as such, but as 
judges of the court of oyer and terminer. 

After showing that the provincial courts and the code of regulations for the 
judicial administration in matters where natives are concerned, had been re- 
cognized by the legislature, and that provision had been made for appeals from 
these courts to his Majesty in Council, passing by the Supreme Court , he 
observed : 

There is an error, as it appears to me, which runs through great part of the argu- 
ment of my learned friends. They appear to suppose that the judges and officers of 
the courts in India are the mere servants of the Company; and, like any other servant 
whom they may appoint for ordinary purposes, bound to obey the orders of the govern- 
ment, and to carry into effect any act, however improper, irregular, or oppressive, 
which may be given to them. My lords, I take leave to say that there is no foundation 
for any such imputation. There is no more foundation for a general charge against the 
magistrates or judges of India, than fur a general charge against the magistrates or 
judges of any other part of his Majesty’s dominions. They are all appointed under 
authority derived from the Crown; they carry into effect their duties under the regula- 
tions of the Legislature, made in the manner authorized ; they are all sworn into the 
respective offices ; they are all subject to, be controlled by superior courts appointed for 
that purpose. No pains have been spared in carrying into effect that most beneficial 

regulation 
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regulation which I just now mentioned. At Bombay, Especially, the numerous regu- 
lations have with great labour and care been lately reviewed and formed into the code. 
I hold in my hand the code which was published in 1827, by which your lordships will 
sec that as much pains have been taken for the protection of the subject, to enable him 
to obtain redress from any injury which he may sustain from provincial courts or magis- 
trates, as in any part of his Majesty’s dominions. Here is a civil code, a criminal code, 
a military code, and a code of miscellaneous provisions. With respect to the improper 
detention of persons, there are particular regulations, all which the magistrates are 
bound by their oaths to carry into execution ; and if they act corruptly, they are subject 
to be proceeded against iii the Supreme Court, for which there is a special provision by 
statute. 

One of the extracts from Sir Thos. Strange’s report, read by the learned 
counsel, contains, besides its application to the legal question, a very happy 
comment upon the maxim referred to by Sir John Grant, “ boni judicis est 
ampliarc jurisdiction cm." Sir Thos. Strange says : “ It seems to me that the 
strength of every jurisdiction consists mainly in a temperate admeasure- 
ment of it by those in whom it is vested, and that, so far from its being the 
duty boni judicis ampliarc, it becomes none more than judges to set to others 
in power a different example, instead of, by overstrained constructions, and 
upon fanciful imaginations, to he outstepping the bounds set by their com- 
mission.” 

Mr. Serjeant Spankie, who followed Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet, considered 
the question to be “ whether the Supreme Court had exceeded its authority, 
or whether the Governor in Council had interposed without an occasion for 
that interference having arisen.” lie remarks the error committed by the judge 
in comparing the Supreme Court at Bombay with the Court of King’s Bench 
in England, as if the same names always designated the same things. Even 
if the whole jurisdiction of the King’s Bench, so far as it could be granted 
by the words of the clause, had been granted to the Supreme Court, still it 
was contracted and limited by the circumstances under which that court was 
constituted, and by the specific jurisdictions confirmed by the present char* 
ter. “ So far as the privileges and authorities of the Court of King’s Bench 
in England can be applied, either to the localities of Calcutta or Bombay, or 
to the designated classes, the jurisdictions may be conceded ; but it does not 
follow, that the jurisdiction, restrained as to persons out of the territory of 
Calcutta or Bombay, should have in the territory at large a jurisdiction either 
to attach upon individuals not of the designated class, or to control the 
proceedings of other courts of a distinct authority. In the present acts there 
is no jurisdiction imposed upon the natives: it is all a jurisdiction to 
which they come. There is no one instance of any description in which the 
jurisdiction is imposed in invitum on any native ; for every one of the sepoys 
or native officers, and the native officers in the civil department, all enter into 
that service voluntarily, and thereby make themselves liable to the jurisdic* 
tion. It was the policy of the law to leave those persons out of the local 
limits and of the designated classes, in point of jurisdiction, to be governed by 
their own law ; and the exception was an exception to which they subjected 
themselves.” This distinction was clearly recognized by Sir Elijah Impey, in 
his celebrated speech in the House of Commons. <c To suppose,” adds the 
learned serjeant, “ that the Courts of King’s Bench at Bombay and Calcutta 
(if they are so to be considered in any sense) were meant to superintend and 
control the administration of the laws given to the inhabitants of the country, 
would be a solecism in legislation, of which, I hope, the British Legislature 
never will be guilty,” _ 
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The question then is, what is the law by which the judge is authorized to act ? Has 
the Legislature authorized the power exercised in the present case? It is said tlmt the 
Supreme Courts are Courts of King's Bench, with all the authority of the King's 
Bench. In Wales, I understand, the jurisdiction is given by nearly the same words, 
but more extensive. But in Wales the courts do not sit under any thing like a com- 
mission of oyer and terminer, but they sit in bank for the trial of criminals. But the 
charter of Bombay does not suppose it confers an universal criminal jurisdiction, for it 
constitutes a court of oyer and terminer and gaol delivery, to enable the court to 
exercise criminal jurisdiction. The power of civil jurisdiction is given specifically 
The- persons to be subject to the jurisdiction are specifically pointed out. A general 
jurisdiction over the provinces can never be supposed to be given unqualified, and with 
all the privileges and prerogatives of the Court of King's Bench— The Supreme Court 
is a civil court and a court of equity ; and according to the rules of construction ap- 
plied by my friend, you give all, and then you give a portion : you give all the juris- 
diction, you give as it were the whole estate, and then you dole out in detail these 
little beneficial legacies. — Those who have already obtained the whole, are to have, 
under this rule of construction, something less than the whole. 

It is a most singular circumstance, too, that the power of the Court of King's 
Bench, if it was given, was given before the Supreme Court existed at Bombay. This 
controlling power, this King’s Bench, existed in the Mayor's Court. And who was to 
be the controlling party? One of the learned members of the Court of Aldermen of 
Bombay. The Court of King’s Bench was to be represented by those persons, who 
were to control every thing. 

The true construction is to apply each part to its proper subject, and thus render the 
whole consistent. If it is fit the native courts should be controlled, fit modes of control 
may be discovered : if it is conceived there is injustice clone, other and better modes of 
correction may be found. There is a code by which the rights of the native subjects of 
the King are regulated : a code which, before it is finally enacted, is presented to the 
notice of the public authorities here : and under that code, it will be found, the means 
of redress are amply allowed. If there is a faidt, it is, perhaps, in the over-anxious 
care to provide the means of appeal. There is an appeal from the Zillah Court to the 
Provincial Court of Appeal, and then to the Sudder Dewannee Adawlut, and from the 
Sudder Dewannee Adawlut to your Lordships in council : what is, perhaps, rather an 
excess in the superintendence and care of providing for the wants of a very litigious 
people. The code in question to which I would refer your lordships is to be found in 
the repositories of this honourable court. I have refreshed iny own recollection by in- 
quiring of a gentleman high in the civil service at Madras, and my own recollection is 
perfect as to Calcutta, that there is a legislative provision, in the nature of the habeas 
corpus act, by which unjust imprisonment is prevented. I mentioned that, to shew the 
care which those persons who have made that code have bestowed upon it, to preserve 
the natives from abuse of authority, and that it may not be supposed that against illegal 
imprisonment there is no protection. 

The learned serjeant concludes by asserting that since the conflicts between 
the court at Calcutta and other authorities were composed by the Regulating 
Act, there is no instance of a writ of habeas corpus being issued at Calcutta or 
Madras to native officers acting under the constituted courts, otherwise they 
would have been so frequent that the Legislature must have interfered. “ The 
universal opinion has been,” observes the learned counsel, who speaks from 
local experience, “ that they were not lawful to be addressed to persons not 
subject to the jurisdiction, or to persons acting under a different legal judicial 
establishment ; and that a writ of habeas corpus might, with just as much 
propriety, have been sent to the keeper of a prison in China or in Persia, as 
to a person locally in the territory, but acting under a different law, and as 
much a stranger to every thing done in the Supreme Court as a Persian or a 
Chinese.” 


Mr. 
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Mr. Denman, in a short reply, reiterated some of the grounds of his argu- 
ment, and observed that he “ rested upon the Act of Parliament, as the all- 
sufficient warrant for the judgment pronounced by the Supreme Court, and 
disputed by the Governor-general.** 

Their lordships decided that “ the writs of habeas corpus were improperly 
issued in the two cases referred to in the petition ; that the Supreme Court 
has no power or authority to issue a writ of habeas corpus , except when directed 
either to a person resident within those local limits wherein such court has a 
general jurisdiction, or to a person out of such local limits, who is personally 
subject to the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the Supreme Court ; that the 
Supreme Court has no power or authority to issue a writ of habeas corpus to 
the gaoler or officer of a native court as such officer, the Supreme Court hav- 
ing no power to discharge persons imprisoned under the authority of a native 
court ; and that the Supreme Court is bound to notice the jurisdiction of the 
native court without having the same specially set forth in the return to a writ 
of habeas corpus." 

It may be proper to state that the Committee of the Privy Council by whom 
this decision was given, included, besides the Lord President, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Lord Chief Justice of England, the (late) Lord Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, the Lord Chief Baron, the judges of the civil, ecclesias- 
tical, and maritime courts, the Judge Advocate, the President of the Board 
of Control, Mr. C. W. W. Wynn, Mr. Courtenay, and Mr. Hobhousc : the 
present Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas attending as assessor. 

Their lordships have decided this question upon legal grounds, without 
regard to the inconveniences which would result from a contrary decision, for 
the counsel on both sides were restricted from topics of this nature, and the 
minute of Sir John Malcolm was not received: the charges of “ignorance of 
the law,*’ and so forth, directed against the Government of Bombay by Mr. 
Justice Grant, recoil, therefore, with double force upon himself. Our readers, 
however, cannot be displeased with the following extract from the masterly 
minute of Sir John Malcolm, wherein he depicts the probable consequences of 
such a stretch of jurisdiction as the Court so erroneously assumed : 

“ The learned Judge, Sir J. P. Grant, dwells in his petition upon the neces- 
sity of the introduction of the law of habeas corpus , to prevent misrule and 
oppression ; and he adduces, as a proof of the respect in which this process of 
the court was held, Pandoorung Ramchunder placing his Majesty’s writ upon 
his head. Had the learned Judge been minutely informed of subsequent pro- 
ceedings regarding this writ, he would have discovered that the action he 
describes resulted more from dread, than reverence of this mysterious paper, 
the supposed contents of which created more alarm from being wholly unin- 
telligible to the party to whom it was addressed. But the whole of the case 
of this native, and the acts, assertions, and arguments to which it has given 
rise, shew what might be expected, if the jurisdiction of his Majesty’s Court 
extended to the provinces. The proceedings are grounded upon affidavits 
notoriously false. Moro Ragonath is described as being at Bombay, where he 
was never during his life. He is stated as being under restraint and in danger 
of his life, from the severity and probable treachery of a cruel and interested 
guardian, at the time when he is openly enjoying himself in amusements, and 
has all the latitude of action a kind and liberal relation could give without 
betraying his trust. Dark insinuations are made and repeated, ascribing the 
most criminal motives to Pandoorung Ramchunder, though it is obvious ta all 
acquainted with Hindoo law, that person could in no shape benefit by the 
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death of his wart!. Notwithstanding these indisputable facts, the reply is, in 
this as in all cases brought before the Supreme Court, that his Majesty’s 
judges can, according to rule, have no knowledge of them till they come be- 
fore them in evidence. As a principle of justice this is correct ; but its opera- 
tion, in cases where there is so little community of knowledge as between the 
Supreme Court and the natives of our provinces, would often be most cruel 
and oppressive. Individual character would he destroyed before it could be 
defended ; and those that suffer would have little consolation from being 
assured that they had done so, not from the want of justice or humanity of 
the judges of his Majesty’s court, hut from their want of information and their 
credulity. Of the latter an extraordinary instance has been before noticed. The 
late Sir Charles Chambers asserted from the bench, that Pandoorung Rarn- 
chunder was in Bombay, and soliciting an interview with him; and though 
fully informed, through the Advocate general, that the latter possessed the 
most minute and undeniable proof of the uninterrupted residence of that 
native within the city of Poonah during the whole period of the proceedings, 
the assertion of his being at Bombay was not contradicted; and it may per- 
haps be brought forward as one of the facts, to support what the learned 
Judge, Sir J. P. Grant, implies in his petition, ‘ That the whole circumstances 
of this case evinced a desire in the respectable inhabitants of the Deccan to 
demand justice from his Majesty’s court. That desire,’ he observes, * should 
have been hailed, as indicating that a great step had been made, which it was 
the proper business of a wise government to encourage, towards bringing 
these countries under subjection to the English courts, and to an English 
purity and wisdom in the administration of justice.* 

“ Never was a case more unhappily selected than the one adduced by the 
learned Judge to support his arguments ; for I can have no hesitation in 
asserting, that this case has, in every minute part, as well as in its general 
features, been calculated to excite no sentiments among the respectable inha- 
bitants of the Deccan, but distrust and alarm of his Majesty’s Supreme Court, 
and that it has excited hopes and confidence in none but low and artful men, 
who view the extension of its power as a source of corrupt profit. 

“ If the judges, as they have declared, are so bound as to have no latitude 
of action, it follows that they cannot consult state necessity, even if they had 
the means of judging its existence. It follows, also, that they cannot be 
guided or checked by the nature of circumstances ; and it Necessarily follows, 
that writs of habeas corpus and others would be granted of right on affidavits. 
These must, under such circumstances, soon become a fruitful source of profit 
and plunder. The very case now at issue is a proof of the facility with which 
intriguing and corrupt men could extort any sums from the fears and ignorance 
of their niore respectable countrymen, who, rather than be dragged before a 
eburt of law at Bombay, Would agree to any terms, or pay any amount, to 
secure their character frbm real or supposed disgrace. Some of the false 
accusers of Pandoorung Kamchunder have bden guilty of perjury ; *but thdir 
trialhas been put off by the Supreme Court for severalfflonths, and that re s- 
pec fable man, had the Government tiot interfered, would have been forced to 
the bar 'of the Suprenie Court, to the forfeiture of the privileges conferred on 
him by Government, and probably to the loss of his character and of itixiih 
of hts property ; for he would haVe been ho itfatcli in that scene for hiVdtfe- 
titier, feagiied, as they no doubt are, with artful men skilled in all the forth Md 
fictions bf a court of law, of whidh be is wh6llyign6rant. 

iThe case of this respectable native would darly tie that of many othdrs. 

T^hese 
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These would early lose their confidence in Government and . its institutions; 
particularly the judicial branch of the administration would sink into contempt. 
The natives of these provinces cannot yet understand those definitions and 
distinctions of authority with which education, and experience render us 
familiar. The power tliej r saw superior in one instance, would be conceived 
so in all ; and when such impresions were general, as they soon must be, it 
would be quite impracticable to preserve our territories, without a total change 
in the whole frame and substance of their administration. 

c< I shall, on a future occasion, remark upon the results of the proceedings 
of the Supreme Court, as they relate to the island of Bombay, and on the 
serious evils which have already arisen, from erroneous impressions of its 
power and intentions being made upon the minds of several of the princes and 
chiefs subject to the control of this Government. 

M Syajee, the prince of Baroda, I shall hereafter shew, is hurrying to his 
ruin, in consequence of the false confidence he reposes in the power of the 
Supreme Court to adopt his cause against Government. Angria and several 
other chiefs have requested to know if Government is able to protect them, if 
their discontented servants or seditious dependents should call upon the judges 
of his Majesty’s court for support against alleged oppressions. Every one of 
the chiefs in the Deccan has taken alarm, and no longer confides in the per- 
manence of the privileges and exemptions granted them by Government, one 
of the most valuable of which, that of not being liable to be summoned to 
attend personally ip a court of justice, having been assailed by the Supreme 
Court iu the general proceedings in the case of Moro Ragonath and Pandoo- 
rung Ramchunder. 

The rajah of Sattara has shewn so nervous an anxiety on this point, that 
I have reason to think it has instilled doubts into his mind as to the perma- 
nence of his condition. Before I left Poonah, I learnt that persons who re- 
sided in the street in which Pandoorung Ramchunder dwelt, moved their valu- 
ables, from an alarm that the judges would employ the troops of the King to 
enforce their orders;. and Mr. Dunlop, the judge of that station, was told by 
several of the principal inhabitants, that if the jurisdiction of his Majesty’s 
Supreme Court was established, they had made up their minds to quit the 
Company’s dominions, rather than leave their property and their honour at 
the mercy of the informers or corrupt servants, who might league with lawyers’ 
emissaries from Bombay, and hring them before a tribunal, with whose form, 
rules, and language they were unacquainted. 

“ These impressions and alarms may, no doubt, be referred to the igno- 
rance of those on whose minds they are made ; but this only makes their 
existence more injurious to the public interests, for it is an evil that is less 
capable of remedy than if men had more knowledge. In the present case, 
the impression will remain till an answer is received from England; for the 
speeches and proceedings of the court have not only beep published in. native 
newspapers, but generally disseminated by letters throughout the whole 
country, and the purport of Sir John Grant’s petition to the King is spread 
throughout almost every part of the Deccan. An intelligent brahmin repeated, 
a few days ago, almost the whole of it to me at Sattara, and copqludegl by 
asking me, before many natives, whether I .thought the authority of the 
Suprmne Court or.that of .Government wpuld be 4na{ly .established .oyer the 
country. " ' ! 
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J&LAVB TRADE AT THE MAyRITIUS. 

In consequ«feof the publicity given to this subject,* a variety of papers 
has been laid o^re Parliament, f chiefly with reference to a charge made 
against Sir R. T. Farquhar, late governor of that island and its dependencies. 

The document of the most importance is the Report of the Commissioners 
of Inquiry, who were specially directed to “ inquire into the slave trade 
alleged to have been carried on in that colony, and more especially into the 
conduct of the colonial servants accused either of having been actually en- 
gaged in it, or of having systematically connived at those proceedings on the 
part of others.” 

The essential object of the inquiry, therefore, was, as the commissioners 
state, “ the vindication of the honour of the government, in the conduct and 
proceedings of its servants ; ” and it would naturally be expected that the 
utmost facility would be afforded to their investigations (supposing the charges 
to be unfounded), especially on the part of the official functionaries. This does 
not appear, however, to have been the case* The commissioners, after ac- 
knowledging the general facilities afforded by Sir Lowry Cole, the governor, 
and the assistance they received from the heads of some of the public depart- 
ments, add : “ but, with these advantages, we are bound to state that the 
difficulties of the inquiry have been considerable, from the general unpopularity 
attending it, and which had led to our obtaining, by accident, at a late 
period, an acquaintance with facts which must have been generally notorious 
in the community, and, in some instances, acquiring a knowledge of the exis- 
tence of important public papers from persons who had no connexion with 
the offices in which they were recorded !” 

On the part of the inhabitants, it was natural to expect much opposition. 
The commissioners observe : 

Although the investigation of such a subject would at any time have been unpopular 
with the inhabitants, it was apparent to us, on our arrival, that circumstances had occa- 
sioned a strong repugnance to p^vail against it. The recent reduction of the British 
duties on Mauritius sugar, which had tended to connect the colonists more nearly in 
their interests with Great Britain, had in the same degree led to an anxiety on their 
part to have credit in England for a wish to support the Abolition Laws ; and as it 
might be supposed that many individuals were deeply interested in evading the retrospect 
into their former proceedings, they would take advantage of their influence und of the 
situation of the community to awaken a general apprehension of the consequences of 
such an investigation as that with which we were charged, and the risk attending any 
admission of the extent to which the slave trade had been carried on and encouraged, i 

The consequence has been, that, almost all their inquiries have been fruitless, 
that is, they appear to have been defeated. They observe, with respect td 
some serious charges specifically made by Mr. Byam, the late chief commissary 
of police at Port Louis, and by Mr. Marcenay, an inhabitant of Mauritius, that 
the only conclusion they have been able to draw from their communications is, 
that “ charges of a very grave nature have been actively propagated during 

several 

* See Asiatic Joitrlu roL xxvIL p. 288. 

{.Reporter the CemmMooecs of Inquiry upon the Sieve Trade at Mauritius, Copies of Cano 
epoodence Ibctw cn Sir Robert Farquhar and the Colonial Department, upon the subject of certain 
charges contained In the AnH-Stavtiy Reporter, No. 42. Ordinance In Council for improving the Condi* 
tlon of the Slave Population of Mauritius ; with the - Observations of the Commissioners of Inquiry* 
Copy of a fetter from Sir R.T. Farquhar to the Secretary of. Sute, dated 10th June 1829, upon the 
Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry. AU ordered bythe House of Commons to be printed In June 
1828. 
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several years, against persons in high public stations, while those who have 
asserted them with the greatest degree of confidence have been unable to state 
their origin, or to point out the means by which they could be substantiated. 
On the other hand, the parties whose characters have been thus assailed have 
not, in general, appeared to be duly alive to the discredit attaching to such 
derogatory imputations, which (it would appear) were, at successive periods, 
very currently repeated without any contradiction that we are aware of.*’ 

Under these circumstances, we confess, a verdict of acquittal would not 
place the accused in a better situation than they were before the inquiry. But, 
notwithstanding the extraordinary degree of resistance and systematic orga- 
nized secresy which seems to prevail in the island on the subject of slave- 
trading, there appears to us to be enough in the report of the commissioners 
to raise a presumption of negligence, if not of guilt, against the conduct of 
the “ persons in high public stations,” which, at least, requires to be dis- 
proved on their part. 

The appendix to the report, containing the documents and evidence, is too 
voluminous to be printed. The commissioners* report, however, furnishes a 
good analysis of its contents. 

It appears that the slave trade has always subsisted at Mauritius, under the 
French government; for although the revolutionary legislature abolished 
slavery, the law was never recorded or in any way put in force there. The 
manner in which the slave trade was carried on, at the period when the island 
was captured by the British, the report states, differed in few respects from 
that which had prevailed in the Atlantic Ocean from the western coast of 
Africa. “ The sale of slaves at Port Louis was generally conducted by com- 
mission. The slaves, on being landed, were ranged in warehouses with labels 
suspended from their necks, indicating the prices at which they were dispos- 
able. The vessels appear to have been considerably crowded, from the eager- 
ness of the traders to increase the profits of their voyages.” 

The commissioners detail in their report the precautions taken, on the 
establishment of British authority in the island, to check the importation of 
slaves ; and also facts which decidedly prove that such precautions did not 
prevent the practice, and that the slaves continued to be introduced into 
Mauritius from the coast of Africa, either directly, or through the Seychelles, 
and that the traffic was encouraged by the inhabitants. Attempts were some- 
times made to employ the military in seizing slaves known to be imported; 
but the procurcur-general interfered, declaring that it was illegal to employ 
the military except they were called in to aid the civil power. It appears, 
from the evidence of General Keating, that when reports were circulated by 
the colonists of intended insurrections of the slaves, he found it was intended 
to divert attention from the landing of negroes ! “ Thus,” says the report, 

“ although the slave-trade was carried on to a great extent in 1816 and 1817> 
and several captures were made at sea, the number seized on shore was in- 
considerable.” The mode of trading is thus described : 

The practice which prevailed at Port Louis of fitting out vessels for the slave trade, 
and concealing the names of the owners, is exemplified in the returns of the voyages 
made by the colonial vessels at that period. The captain was sometimes entered as the 
owner, and in some instances as the supmeargo. If the vessel was captured, the real 
owner was not compromised, nor his property made answerable for the penalties. • the 
accounts of such speculations were rendered in a form intelligible to the parties^ and 
on which recoveries might be made. A person who was established at FortLouis, and 
notoriously engaged in the slave trade, has left on record hn accouht of the disposal; of 
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the cargo of the vessel oil his return from Madagascar. The cargo was merely dev 
signated “ Ballet et Ballots /* which, from the nature of the transactions, . could 
obviously have had no reference except to the specified number of male and female 
slaves that were landed and disposed of. At Mauritius, the usual places of debarkation 
were Mapou on (lie north, and Black River on the south of the island ; hut landings 
were sometimes made in other parts of the coast, and particularly of the Savanna 
district. The vessels arriving off the coast were enabled to lie concealed off Mornc 
Brabant, and approached at night to land the negroes in the boats of the fishermen, or 
sometimes by floating them ashore upon rafts. They were then, with many ingenious 
precautions, conducted into the woods and concealed in caverns, or received into the 
houses of the inhabitants, where the law prevented any search from being made for 
them without the warrant of a judge, and from whence they were conducted into 
town for sale, or delivered into the country to persons for whom they had been im- 
ported, and who had private marks by which to distinguish their own. Thf’jwgrocs 
were rendered submissive to their c^ductors by practising on their fears of fflfe conse- 
quences of detection, and on approach of persons who were in search of them, would 
lie down or disperse on a signal, or on a command given in their own language, the women 
and children crouching behind the men. To prevent all traces of their passage through 
the country, they were conducted into the interior through by-paths or through beds 
of ravines or rivers. Sonic of the persons employed by government in the apprehension 
of Maroons called “ Chefs de Detachment,** from their familiar acquaintance witli the 
passes of the country, were employed on these occasions ; and it he may safely affirmed 
that nothing hut a general disposition in the inhabitants in favour of the slave trade, 
and the negligence or connivance of the civil authorities in the districts, and great 
inefficiency, if not culpability in tl>e police department, could have enabled bands of 
negroes to be landed and carried through so small an island, mid disposed of without 
detection, except in the case of a few stragglers who were arrested at the military posts 
and delivered up to the civil commissaries ; nor in any instance, that we are aware of, 
did the arrest of these lead to the detection of die parties from w hich they had strayed. 
It may be observed also, that the concealment of the negroes on the habitations must 
have been known to great numbers of slaves ; who, in most instances, were deterred 
from denouncing the offenders from fear of the consequences to themselves. In some 
instances the negroes who had been seized were again taken off and concealed, probably 
by inducements held out to them to rejoin their comrades. 

The registration system was defeated, first by the reluctance or refusal of 
the owners to send returns of their slaves ; and, secondly, by frauds committed 
in the registry itself, unknown to the registrar ; one of the agents was a clerk 
in the office, named Baillie, “ who was afterwards discovered not only to have 
made numerous alterations in the original registers, but to be the owner of 
vessels notoriously engaged in the slave-trade !” One of his vessels was 
captured in 18 22 . 

These transactions occurred mostly under the administration of Sir R. T. 
Farquhar, who embarked for England in November 1817. In considering how 
far negligence might have been the reason why the laws against slave trading 
were not enforced with more energy, we cannot forget that Sir R. Farquhar 
put upon record his opinion in 181 2, that “ without the slave-trade, or some 
other substitute or remedy, these colonies promise to be shortly annihilated.” 

When Sir R. Farquhar left the island, the government devolved upon Major 
General Hall, the commander of the forces, and he, says the report, “ appears 
to have been early impressed with a belief that proper measures had not been 
taken to put down the slave trade, and that all effectual means for its sup- 
pression .had ibeen discouraged. It was the opinion of General Ilall that the 
slave trade had been systematically promoted by the inhabitants of Mauritius, 
who had a direct interest in augmenting their stock of slaves, and his. attention 

was 
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was directed to the object of discovering and . punishing those who protected 
and encouraged it within the colony, as a more decisive course than that pur- 
sued by attempting to close the sources froui whence slaves were supplied, or 
to promote their capture at sea.’* The consequences of the firm and active 
measures taken by General Hall were, the seizure of a great number of negroes 
recently imported, and the resentment of the legal authorities. 

General Hall was superseded by the arrival of General Darling, who seems 
to have been at once impressed with the conviction that slaves were imported, 
and were partly unregistered and partly the subject of fraudulent transfers. 

“ The nominal transfers,” say the commissioners, “ that were executed 
upon returns originally fraudulent, were a source of profit to the persons who 
had made them ; and wc have received the acknowledgment of a slave dealer 
of thS>|fbcility with which he made purchases of fictitious bills of sale on 
registered names, after landing his cargo of negroes. As the returns made to 
the registry did not contain any particular description of the slaves who were 
named in them, it was not difficult to apply them to the imported negroes, 
who were generally young men and women of the castes denominated * MaU 
gache * and c Mozambique.’ ” 

The course pursued by these two officers, subjected them, of course, to the 
odium of the inhabitants. A few days after the arrival of the commissioners 
at Port Louis, they received an address, purporting to be from the inhabitants, 
wherein, amongst other things, accusations were brought against Generals 
Hall and Darling, “ the former of whom was considered to have acted illegally 
and tyrannically in the measures pursued by him, while acting governor ; and 
the latter to have been influenced in his charges against the colonists by un- 
justifiable motives.” 

In July 1820, Sir R. Farquhar resumed the government, and shortly after- 
wards a proceeding took place which is involved in some mystery. A man 
named Dorval, a notorious slave-trader, having in 1821 procured a cargo of 
slaves from Zanzibar, the vessel was chased by a government cruizer, stranded, 
and burnt, but the landing of the slaves in Mauritius was effected: as 
usual, proclamations, and the most persevering efforts of the officers, were 
unable to discover the bulk of them, though they were traced to the woods 
and to various habitations in different parts of the island. True bills were 
found by the grand jury against Dorval and l’Hoste, the nominal commander 
of the vessel, Who both escaped to Bourbon. Dorval returned and gave himself 
up in 1822, producing a secret promise of pardon, signed by. Sir R. Farquhar, 
for all past offences, on his accomplishing the apprehension of 1’Hoste, which 
he effected. This man was tried : but the prosecution failed through a “ flaw 
in the indictment,” and a “ technical objection ” existed to his being put upon 
his trial again. The commissioners remark : “ whatever inducement may have 
prevailed with Sir R. Farquhar to accord so signal a favour td Dorval (and Che 
circumstances attending which have not been satisfactorily explained), it is 
much to be regretted that a full disclosure of the persons who had received or 
purchased the negroes, and retained them in defiance of the proclamation of 
government , had not been made a primary and indispensable condition of any 
act of grace extended to him.” 

It is not necessary for us to go through the long list of cases of evident 
slave-trading which subsequently occurred. The commissioners say, with 
regard to its extent, that one vessel, the Coureur 9 commanded by Dorval or 
l'Hoste, made six voyages to Madagascar, in 1819 and 1820, and the average 
number of negroes imported each voyage might be 150 or 200. But they ob- 
serve 
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serve, that “ it has been generally maintained that no direct importation of an 
entire cargo of negroes has taken place at Mauritius since the landing effected 
from the Coureur in March 1821.” They add, that “ the measure to which we 
must primarily attribute its suppression within the colony was that which was 
adopted by Generals Halls and Darling, pursuant to the instructions of Earl 
Bathurst, for sending to England for trial the parties accused of slave-trading ; 
and the example made by their transportation in some instances to New South 
Wales, had already produced an effect on the minds of the colonists at the 
period of the return of Sir R. Farquhar to the colony in 1820.” 

Thus it appears certain, that although Governor Farquhar might be absolved 
from all suspicion of guilty connivance, the extent of the trade during his ad- 
ministration must be imputed to a certain degree of negligence, or want of 
energy, on his part, seeing that in the short interval of his absence, from 
March 1817 to July 1820, the measures taken by his two successors ultimately 
suppressed the trade. The very popularity of Sir R. Farquhar affords, un- 
fortunately, a strong presumption against him, in such a place as the Mau- 
ritius, as the hostility of the inhabitants to Generals Hall and Darling affords 
very satisfactory testimony to their vigilance and integrity. 

Sir Lowry Cole assumed the government of the colony in 1823, and though 
importations of slaves into the Seychelles are concluded, from a variety of cir- 
cumstances, yet direct importations into Mauritius seem now to have ceased. 

“ Notwithstanding,” says the report, however, “ the motives of interest that 
are now operating with the inhabitants of this island in restraining them from 
any daring violations of the law, and from their clamorous opposition to it, we 
can discover no essential change in the public opinion on the subject which 
would justify a general indemnity for past offences, more than a relaxed exe- 
cution of the law at the present moment.” 

A comment upon this opinion is furnished by recent intelligence from Mau- 
ritius, to which we refer the reader, subjoining an observation thereupon, 
from the Times newspaper. 

“ Whatever dissatisfaction and resistance may have been excited by the 
measures for improving the Condition of the slave population in the West- 
Indies, seems really to have been but trifling to the towering indignation which 
has been roused in our semi-East-Indian possession of the Mauritius by mea- 
sures of a similar character. And from this we should infer (it is matter of 
inference and conjecture only) that sincere and bona-fide exertions had not 
previously been made for alleviating the sufferings and limiting the extent of 
slavery. We do not know who is hit by this remark, but we suppose some 
one will think himself aggrieved !” 

Sir Robert’s letter, on the report of the commissioners, surprised us : it is 
no defence, but an undignified attack upon the report, which is described as 
“ a most inconclusive, vague, incoherent, and frivolous rhapsody.” The 
affair of Dorval is justified on the ground of a pecuniary saving to govern- 
ment ! But the examination of this letter and of the reply (if such it can be 
termed) to the charges in the Anti-Slavery Reporter , must be deferred till a 
future opportunity. 
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TIIE CHINESE DRAMA. 

Mb. Davis, of Canton, has just added to western literature another 
specimen of the Chinese drama, the productions of which are so abundant that 
he has given us a list of 199 volumes of plays in the Chinese language. The 
present piece* forms one of the same collection, in forty volumes, namely, the 
Yuen-jin-plk-chung-ketiky which contains the Laou-seng-urh, or “ An Heir in 
his Old Age,” of which Mr. Davis published a translation about twelve years 
back. The Chaou-she-koo-nrh , or “ Orphan of the House of Chaou,”f trans- 
lated into French by the Jesuit missionary Premare, and so well known 
through the medium of Voltaire’s tragedy, POrphclinc dc la Chine (which 
is founded upon the principal incident in the Chinese play), is included in 
the same voluminous collection, commonly called “ The Hundred Plays of 
Yuen.” 

The selection of this play for translation seems to have been dictated by the 
consideration that its story is “ strictly historical.” Mr. Davis says “it relates 
to one of the most interesting periods of the Chinese annals, when the grow- 
ing effeminacy of the court, and consequent weakness of the government, em- 
boldened the Tartars in their aggressions, and first gave rise to the temporiz- 
ing and impolitic system of propitiating those barbarians by tribute, which long 
after produced the downfal of the empire and the establishment of the Mongol 
dominion.” We apprehend, with deference to Mr. Davis, that its value, in 
an historical point of view, is not to be very highly appreciated, considering 
that the event, which it celebrates, was anterior in date to the origin of the 
drama in China by about 800 years. 

The story of the piece is as follows : — Yucnte, emperor of China, of the 
Han dynasty (who came to the throne about B.C. 42), desirous of replenish- 
ing his haram (left silent and desolate by his father), directed his minister, 
Maouyenshow, to people it, by searching diligently throughout the empire 
for beauties between the ages of fifteen and twenty, sending the portraits of 
each to the Tccn-tsze , or “ son of heaven,” as the minister styles his master. 
This minister, a flatterer and a knave, finds his interest in keeping the empe- 
ror amongst women rather than his wise counsellors ; and the fulfilment of 
this command, which is prompted by himself, he makes subservient to his base 
ends, by taking bribes from the parents of the damsels, ambitious to secure 
so enviable a connexion. The parents of one alone, relying on the extraordi- 
nary beauty of their daughter, refused to comply with the minister’s demand ; 
he thereupon disfigured her portrait by placing a scar under the eye. None 
of the damsels seemed to fix the emperor’s heart. Vexed and disappointed, 
the imperial ennuye was wandering near the palace, when the sound of a lute 
was heard. The lady-musician, who was no other than Chaoukeun, the 
injured beauty, was summoned to the presence ; she told her tale, and his 
majesty found that his minister had “ dimmed the purity of the gem, bright as 
the waves in autumn.” Chaoukeun was created a princess, and Mao'uyen- 
show was disgraced. In the meanwhile, the Khan of the Tartars, Hancheiiyu, 
in arms on the borders, was soliciting a princess of China in marriage, a prac- 
tice which had been sanctioned by treaty. The traitor, Maouyenshow, fled 

to 

* HOn Koong Taew , or ** Tho Sorrows of Han;” a Chinese tragedy, translated from the original, 
with notes, by John Francis Davis, F.R.S., &c. Printed for the Oriental Translation Committee, 1829, 
t A translation of this play was given in Aaiat. Joum . vol. xxl, pp. 40 and 157. 

AaiatJourn.X 01..2&, Np.164. U 
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to the Tartar camp with a genuine portrait of Chaoukeun, mu!, falsely repre- 
senting that she desired to become the khan’s wife, induced the Tartar to 
send a special envoy with a demand of this beautiful person, as the only con- 
dition of his abstaining from war and invasion. The counsellors of Han re- 
commend compliance with the Tartar’s terms; Chaoukeun offers to sa- 
crifice herself in this alliance, to save her country ; the emperor reluctantly 
consents, and she is accordingly escorted to the Tartar camp. On reaching 
the river Amoor, or “ river of the Black Dragon,” the boundary of the 
Chinese and Tartar territories, the princess drinks to her lost emperor, then 
throws herself into the stream, and perishes. The khan orders her mauso- 
leum to be erected on the banks of the river, and to be called “ The Verdant 
Tomb and he delivers up the traitor Maouyenshow, the author of the catas- 
trophe, to the emperor, who orders him to be decapitated. 

The fate of the lady Chaoukeun is a favourite incident, ns Mr. Davis re- 
marks, with Chinese painters, poets, and romancers. lie might have added, 
that it is variously related. There is another version of the same story in the 
Fih-mei-she-yung , or “ poems of a hundred beautiful women,” wherein it is 
said, that, at the age of seventeen, she became one of the ladies of the emperor 
Yuen ; that his imperial majesty having ordered a painter to take the portraijt 
of his concubines, Chaoukeun refused to gratify the painter with a present; 
and he thereupon represented her as ugly ; that a certain tribe having sent a' 
deputation to court for a Chinese lady to be their queen, the emperor selected 
Chaoukeun as the plainest person amongst the imperial ladies ; that, seeing 
her previous to her departure, he was struck with the discordancy of the por- 
trait with her real charms, and forthwith beheaded the painter; that the lady 
herself, on reaching the frontiers, threw herself out of the carriage and died ; 
and that the place where she was interred was called “ The Verdant Tomb,” 
being the only grassy spot in the vicinity. Mr. Davis says, it is reported that 
this <c Verdant Tomb ” exists at the present day, and remains green all the 
year round, though in a desert parched by the summer sun. 

The play is regularly divisible into five acts. This “ accordance with our 
own canons of criticism ” was one of the reasons which induced the translator 
to select it. Mr. Davis observes : 

The Chinese themselves make no rcgular'classification of comedy and tragedy; but 
we are quite at liberty to give the latter title to a play which so completely answers to 
the European definition. The unity of action is complete, and the unities of time and 
place much less violated than they frequently are on our own stage. The grandeur 
and gravity of the subject, the rank and dignity of the personages, the tragical catas- 
trophe, and the strict award of poetical justice, might satisfy the most rigid admirer of 
Grecian rules. The translator has thought it necessary to adhere to the original in dis- 
tinguishing by name the first act (or proem) from the four which follow it : but the 
distinction is purely nominal, and the piece consists, to all intents and purposes, of 
Jive acts. It is remarkable, that this peculiar division holds true with regard to a 
large number of the “ Hundred Plays of Yuen.” 

Mr. Davis is of opinion that the plot and incidents of the “ Sorrows of 
Han ” arc superior to those of the “ Orphan of Chaou.” There could not 
be. an opinion, in our judgment, worse founded, if we may form our estimate 
of the latter play from the French translation, or even from the outline of the 
plot as given by Dr. Morrison from the Shc-ke. The characters in the 

wewieiV, ti\c sentiments arc often just and beautiful." In the 

* Sorrows of Han” there arc, in Fact, but three or four charagers, and the 

t” extreme 
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extreme shortness of the piece * prevents any thing like a development of 
plot : the incidents are surprisingly scanty. 

As a specimen of Mr. Davis’s style of translation, we subjoin the Sc2-tsze, 
induction, or proem, as Mr. Davis terms it. 

Enler K’han or the Tartars, reciting four verses* 

K’han. “ Tiie autumnal gale blows wildly through the grass, amidst our woollen 
tents, 

And the moon of night, shining on the rude huts, hears the lament of the mournful 
pipe : 

The countless hosts, with their bended bows, obey me as their leader : 

Our tribes are the distinguished friends of the family of Ilun.” 

J nin Iianchcnyii, the old inhabitant of the sandy waste ; the sole ruler of the northern 
regions. The wild chace is our trade ; battle and conquest our chief occupation. The 
emperor AVunwong retired before our eastern tribes; the state Wei trembled at us, and 
sued for our friendship. The ancient title of our chiefs lias in the course of time been 
changed to that which I now bear. When the two races of Tsin and Iliin contended 
in battle, and filled the empire with tumult, our tribes w'ere in full power: number- 
less was the host of armed warriors, with their bended bows. For seven days my ances- 
tor hemmed in with his forces the Emperor Kaoute ; until, by the contrivance of the 
pinister, a treaty was concluded, and the Princesses of China were yielded in mar- 
rlage to our K'hans. Since the time of Ilocytc and the empress Leuliow, each succes- 
sive generation has adhered to the established rule, and sought our alliance with its 
daughters, hi the reign of the late emperor Seuente, my brothers contended with 
myself for the rule of our nation, and its power was weakened until the tribes elected 
me ns their chief. I am a real descendant of the empire of Han. I command a hun- 
dred thousand armed warriors. We have moved to the south, and approached the 
border, claiming an alliance with the imperial race. Yesterday, I despatched an 
envoy with tributary presents to demand a princess in alliance; hut know not if the 
emperor w ill ratify the engagement with the customary oaths. The fineness of the sea- 
son has drawn away our chiefs on a hunting excursion amidst the sandy steppes. May 
they meet with success, for we have no fields — our bows and arrows are our sole means 
of subsistence. — {Exit.) 

Enter Minister of Han, reciting verses. 

Minister. — “ Let a man have the heart of a kite, and the talons of an eagle, 

• Let him deceive his superiors, and oppress those below him ; 

Let him enlist ilattery, insinuation, profligacy, and avarice on his side, 

And he will find them a lasting assistance through life.” 

1 am no other than Maouyenshow’, a minister of the sovereign of Hun. By a hun- 
dred arts of specious flattery and address 1 have deceived the emperor, until lie place* 
his whole delight in me alone. My words he listens to; and he follows my counsel. 
Within the precincts of the palace, as without them, who is there but bows before me 

who is there but trembles at my approach ? But observe the chief art which 1 have 

learned: it is this; to persuade the emperor to keep aloof from his wise counsellors, 
and seek all his pleasures amidst the w'omen of his palace. Thus it is that I strengthen 
my power and greatness. But, in the midst of my lucubrations, here comes the 
emperor. 

Enter Emperor Yuentk attended by eunuchs and women . 

Emperor. (Hedies verses.)— 

During the ten generations that have succeeded our acquisition of empire, 

My race has long possessed the four hundred districts of the world : 

Long have the frontiers been bound in tranquillity by the ties of mutual oaths, 

And our pillow has been undisturbed by grief or anxiety.” 

Behold 

* W would not occwpN wore ot sevcw ol ti\\& 

tiu* original, by an irregular species of song, as in All Chinese In vddch toft 
i IV1 ‘ ‘HTjwional vent to t heir passion. 
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Behold in us the emperor Yuente, of the race of Han. Our ancestor Kaoute emerged 
from a private station, and raised his family by extinguishing the dynasty of Tsin, 
and slaughtering their race. Ten generations have passed away since he left this inheri- 
tance to us. The four boundaries of the empire have been tranquil : the eight regions 
at rest ! But not through our personal merits ; we have wholly depended on the excr- 
tions of our civil and military rulers. On the demise of our late father, the female 
inmates of the palace were all dispersed, and our haram is now solitary and untenanted ; 
but how shall this be endured ! 

Min w— Consider, Sir, that even the thriving husbandman may desire to change his 
partner; then, why not your majesty, whose title is the Son of Heaven, whose posses- 
sions are the whole word ! May I advise, that commissioners be despatched to search 
throughout the empire for all, of whatever rank, that is most beautiful, between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty, for the peopling of the inner palace. 

You say well. We appoint you at once our minister of selection, and will 
invest you with a written authority. Search diligently through our realms ; and when 
you have selected the most worthy, let us be provided with portraits of each, as a 
means of fixing our choice. By the merits of your services, you may supply us with 
an occasion of rewarding you on your return.— (Exeunt.) 

This See-tsze , which, reckoning the division of the play by acts, would form 
the first, although it is really an announcement of the characters, and a key 
to the plot, is the only part of the piece of which Mr. Davis has given the 
original. We cannot help thinking that the whole of the play, as it is short, 
might have been given in the Chinese character, conformably with the original 
intention of the Oriental Translation Committee. 

Judging of the translation by this part of it, we should say it is ably exe- 
cuted, though rather too paraphrastic. There appears a slight error in the 
conclusion of the proem. The term “ haram ” is stated, by Mr. Davis, in a 
note, to be nuy-kung in the original. The corresponding term in the original, 
however, is how-hung , signifying inner apartments of the palace, appropriated 
to women and children. The passage where it occurs is as follows in the 
original : kin how-hung tsheXh mo, “ the inner or retired apartments are now 
silent and deserted.” Towards the close of the succeeding speech of Maou- 
yenshow, the term how-hung again occurs, which is there rendered by Mr. 
Davis “ inner' palace.” In the first instance he has probably mistaken how 
(4158*) “ behind,” for nuy (8075 *) “ inner.” 

T$ie paucity of those occidental scholars, who think it worth while to cul- 
tivate* an acquaintance with the Chinese language, and the extensive litera- 
ttiure comprised in it, imparts a double value to the few specimens of that lite- 
rature which are occasionally translated into our own tongue. We trust that 
Mr. Davis will not relax in his researches ; and now that there is a fund raised 
by individual contributions for the encouragement of the (at present) unpopu- 
lar study of oriental learning, we are not without hope that others may be 
incited by his example. Dr. Morrison might, perhaps, find time, without 
detriment to his more serious occupations, to give us some translations from 
a language in which he is so great a proficient. 

* The numbers refer to the characters in ^alphabetical part of Dr. Morrison’s dictionary. 
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THE EAST-INDIA AND CHINA TRADE. 


Since the publication of the last article in our journal, under this title, 
there has been laid before Parliament, by his Majesty’s command, and printed, 
a volume of official documents,* which diffuse so much additional light 
upon the various questions at issue between the East-India Company and 
their assailants, that we feel not merely justified in reverting to the subject, 
but called upon to do so. 

The papers before us, which are incapable of being condensed into dimen- 
sions sufficiently small for exhibition, according to our practice, in this jour- 
nal, are divisible into two classes, namely, those which relate to the trade 
with the East-Indies and China, and those which are connected with the sup- 
ply of tea to the European continent. In availing ourselves of the important 
facts disclosed in the papers of the first class, we must endeavour, though 
with some difficulty, to avoid retracing our former positions ; in considering 
the latter portion of the papers, we arc not likely to incur the guilt of repe- 
tition, for they place that part of the subject in an aspect entirely new. 

We trust that, in our former paper, we made it sufficiently apparent, that 
the manner in which this great question, — pregnant with consequences not 
obvious to ordinary minds, — was brought before the Legislature, by the peti- 
tioners and their advocates against the renewal of the East-India Company’s 
charter, displayed a remarkable absence of fairness and candour, we might 
say, of truth. We showed that the augmentation of our exports to India 
since 1813, which forms the fundamental argument of the petitioners, pro- 
ceeded, in a great measure, from causes independent of the opening of the 
trade, to which it is vulgarly ascribed ; that a great part of the increase referred 
to is attributable to an exorbitant passion for speculation, or to desperate 
efforts on the part of our manufacturers to relieve themselves from difficulties 
occasioned by the increased ratio of production in this country and the dimi- 
nution of foreign demand since the peace. We added a satisfactory statement, 
showing that, with all the impulses, natural and artificial, the trade between 
this country and India has not increased since 1813 in an equal ratio with its 
augmentation prior to the opening of the trade. 

A material fact, however, in this question, and to which we did not advert, 
is shewn in these papers, namely, the depression of the prices of commodi- 
ties subsequent to the admission of free traders and Americans to the eastern 
markets, which creates a discordancy, in the accounts of values of exports 
and imports, at different periods, destructive of all theories deduced fronj& 
such sources alone. The extent of this depreciation may be seen in the fol- 
lowing table, which is constructed from the papers before us. 

British Goods. Prices in 1813. Prices in 1828. 


Superfine Spanish stripe cloth, 

Super cloth 

Worster cloth 

Long ells 

Double camlets 

Single camlets 

Second single camlets 

•5-4 Cambrics 12 yards 

9-8 Shirting 

9-8 Cambric handkerchief's .... 


£26 9 11 £11 0 2 

18 0 0 8 17 3 

19 13 4 ...... 11 2 11 

2 7 2 1 13 11 

9 4 4 7 3 10 

7 10 3 5 18 11 

6 7 6 5 1 0 

1 0 0 0 8 8 

per yard O 1 2£ 0 0 6 

per doz. 0 12 9 0 6 0 


The 


* Paper* relating to the trade with India and China, dec. Ordered to be printed 4th June 1829. 
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The inference, fairly deducible from this statement, is, that we may have been 
assuming a diminution of the Company’s trade, when there was really an 
increase; and this inference turns out to be the fact. In 1813-14 the Com- 
pany shipped for China 6,123 superfine Spanish stripe cloths, the value of 
which was £162,238; in the current year, 1828-29, the number exported was 
just double, but their value was only .£132,136. Again: in 1813-14, they 
exported 1,662 super cloths, value £29,916; in 1828-29, the number of these 
cloths exported to China was 3,000, their value £26,597 only. The reasoners 
upon trade returns would naturally argue, that there was a falling-off in the 
Company’s exports to China between the two periods to the amount of the 
difference between the two aggregate sums ; whereas they had nearly doubled ! 
We call attention to this fact, in order to suggest a caution to impartial per- 
sons against that implicit, imperturbable confidence in trade accounts, which it 
is the prevailing fashion of the day to indulge. 

The reduction in the prices of East-India cotton manufactures, since the 
improvements in England, is really astonishing. India longcloths, which, in 
1813, sold for 44s. 8d. per piece, now sells for 14s. 2d. The price of baftaes, 
in 1813, was 11s. per piece ; in 1828, 3s. 6d. would be the utmost that could 
be obtained. 

This prostration of the prices of native Indian manufactures, in connexion 
with the duties imposed upon them in England, and our avowed policy of 
making our own fabrics predominant in India (all the arguments of the peti- 
tioners pointing only to the increase of rate materials * if colonization and 
other daj'-dreams are indulged), suggests a very serious consideration to those 
who are, what many profess to be, friends of our fellow subjects in Hindu- 
stan. If the Hindus are to be merely raisers of the raw material, if all the 
castes which subsist upon the labours of the loom arc to be annihilated (for 
artizans cannot there be transmuted into cultivators, as in Europe), we seem 
to be intent upon a policy similar to that which Spain pursued towards the 
unhappy aborigines of America. The merchants of London, in their petition 
(13th April) against the existing duty upon Indian silks, state that “ in many 
districts of India, considerable distress has already been felt by the supercession 
of the native by British factories.” 

This is, in fact, the end, at which the advocates of free trade and universal 
resort to India seem covertly to aim. Their language, undisguisedly, is this: 
“ give us free intercourse with the interior of India, and we will not only 
furnish all its inhabitants with whatever articles of consumption they require, 
out we will extend the supply of the raw materials, of which these articles are 
made, for the employment of British artizans.” All this while the condition 
of the millions of Hindus, male and female, who, if the silken and cotton 
fabrics of India were superseded, must starve, never once disturbs the placid 
serenity of their philanthropy. 

The successful competition of the British with the native fabrics, once so 
highly esteemed and admired, has not only ruined many native workmen, but 
is one of the secret causes which have swelled our imports of India cotton. 
The Company’s imports of India piece goods, fifty years ago, amounted to 
1,152,467 pieces; last year the entire importation of white piece goods from 
India was 203,927 pieces ; of dyed cottons 231,616. The effect of this falling- 
off in the demand for the manufactures of India* and the increased competi- 
tion of British cottons, is apparent in the price of raw cotton. In 1820-21, 

India 

* Sec this doctrine distinctly enunciated in the i*etitu>n of llic Committees of Silk*weavcr$« Ate. (lit 
May) against a reduction of the duty on India wrought bilks imported. 
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India cotton of the first quality sold at 280 rupees the candy of 7 cwt. In the 
two succeeding years it fell to exactly one- half. Its present price in India is 120 
rupees, about .‘Hd. per lb. This depreciation led to ruinous importations of cot- 
ton from India, which depressed the market price at home ; this depressed price 
operated as an encouragement to speulation on the part of manufacturers. In 
both cases, the diseased excrescence was mistaken for a symptom of health. 

It is worthy of remark, that the East-India Company were once an object 
of the bitter hostility of the cotton manufacturers of this country, on account 
of their importation of Indian piece goods ; for it has ever been the custom 
amongst the producers in England to view British India with the same 
jealous feelings with which they contemplate foreign states. In the year 1787 
a pamphlet was published,* the design of which was “ to warn the nation of 
the bad consequences which would result from the rivalry of the East-India 
cotton goods.” Mr. Milburn (one of the authorities in whom Mr. Whitmore 
fully confides) gives the following account of this attack upon the Company, f 
and his observations are extremely applicable to the present state of things. 

The manufacturers having embarked large sums, and made larger quantities of goods 
than a vent could he found for , the East-India Company’s imports of piece-goods 
being considerably increased, the manufacturers presented a memorial to the Privy 
Council, charging the Company with having purposely augmented the quantity of their 
goods, and lowered their prices, in order to ruin them, and destroy British industry ; 
and among other plans for relieving their distress, were desirous of excluding the 
Company from importing any white cotton goods. 

The circumstance which gave birth to the clamour against the Indian manufactures 
in 1788, was not occasioned by any unusual exertions on the part of the Company, any 
unusual quantity of Indian goods exposed to sale, or any disposition on the part of the 
public to prefer the manufactures of India to those of Great Britain ; but solely the 
distress in which many individuals were involved, in consequence of their having pushed 
their enterprizes beyond due bounds, by raising fictitious credits and circulation to an un - 
precedented extent , and which occasioned the ruin of numbers . The manufacturers con- 
ceived that if the Company could be prevented from importing, they should be able to 
dispose of their surplus stocks ; but it has been found that the extent of those circula- 
tions, and the consequent failures, exceeded the total amount of the Company’s annual 
sale of Indian goods; therefore effectual relief could not thereby have been obtained; 
and it is remarkable, that although the Company’s importations and sales continued 
without variation, yet a few months after those pernicious circulations were put a stop 
to, the latter manufactures at home flourished as usual, and in the two following years 
made very rapid and extraordinary progress in their increase. 

These considerations have tempted us away from the accounts to which we- 
referred at the beginning: we recur to them, first, for the sake of shewing the 
nature and extent of the trade carried on by the Americans with India, upon 
which much stress is laid. The following is an abstract statement of the 
amount of exports from British India by American ships, from the year 
1815-16 to the year 1826-27. 


Bengal. Madras. Bombay. 

Years. S.Rs. Arc. Its. Bom.Rs. 

1815- 16 44,21,485 31,425 — 

1816- 17 59,98,251 2,43,299 2,73,518 

1817- 18 48,9 1,053 1 ,30, 1 56 6,80,987 

1818- 19 70,96,53 1 1 ,80,805 1 6,53,7 1 9 

1819- 20 45,87,438 44,945 4,25,945 


* Entitled " An important Crisis In the Calico and Muslin Manufacturers of this Country explained.'’ 
f Orient. Commerce, vol. ii. p. 832. 
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Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

Years. 

S.Rs. 

Arc.Rs. 

Bom. Its. 

1820-21.... 

....19,25,079 

1,10,086 

— 

1821-22.... 

....38,53,916 

2,92,916 

— 

1822-23.... 

....30,63,019 ■ 

6,07,945 

— 

1823-24.... 

....12,25,000 

27,503 

— 

1824-25.... 

....22,89,719 

20,246 

8,798 

1825-26.... 


1,22,917 

73,409 

1826-27.... 

.... 6,64,318 

9,316 

— 


We apprehend that few persons will contend from hence that the American 
trade with India is increasing; yet why it should not increase in even a greater 
ratio than our own, is a question which seems to be soluble only by consider- 
ing the augmentation of the latter as merely fictitious, the result of speculation 
run mad. We are borne out in this conclusion by the authority of Mr. Prin- 
sep, who says,* that u the Americans pushed their Indian trade for a while , 
more especially in 1618-19, beyond its natural bounds and they have had 
the wisdom to curtail it. He adds : “ they brought into this market 
(Bengal) a portion of those excessive supplies of British manufactured 
goods, which inundated their own markets immediately after the restora- 
tion of peace, and thus contributed to injure the sale of those directly 
imported.” 

It may, perhaps, be inferred that as their India trade decreased, their China 
trade improved. Unfortunately for our theorists, this is not the fact. We 
subjoin a statement of their trade with China from 1818-19 to 1826-27. 




Imports into China. 

Total Exports. 

Years. 





Merchandize. 

Bullion. 

Total. 


1818-19 Dollars 

2,603,151 

7,414,000 

10,017,151 

9,041,755 

1819-20 

1,861, 9G1 

6,297,000 

8,158,961 

8,182,015 

1820-21 

not stated 

— 

— 

— 

1821-22 

3,074,741 

5,125,000 

8,199,711 

7,058,74 1 

1822-23 ! 

! 2,046,558 

6,292,840 

8,339,398 

7,523,492 

1823-24 

2,217,126 

4,096,000 | 

6,313,126 t 

5,677,149 

1824-25 

2,437,545 

6,524,500 i 

8,962,045 j 

8,501,121 

1825-26 

2,050,831 

i 5,705,200 j 

7,756,081 

8,752,562 

1826-27 

' 2,002,549 

1 1,841,168 

3,843,717 

4,363,7 88 


What our petitioners will say to this statement we know not. According to 
their representations, the effect of excluding the British merchant from the 
trade with China has been to throw that profitable commerce into the hands of 
the Americans. It would appear then, that, with a magnanimous degree of 
self-denial, they have not merely refrained from seizing upon the proferred 
advantage, but have voluntarily reduced the amount of their trade with 
China from ten millions and a half of dollars, its extent so early as 1805*6, to 
little more than eight millions ! 

The account from which this statement is taken is furnished by the East- 
India Company : its accuracy may, therefore, probably be disputed. We take 
then another account, furnished by the authorities in the United States to 
the British Consul General at Washington, of the number of vessels belong- 
ing to the United States which cleared out from their ports for ports beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope in each j’ear since 1813. 


External Commerce and Exchanges of Bengal, p. 31). 
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Years. Ships. 

Tons. 

Yean. Ships. 

Tons. 

Yean. Ships. 

Tons. 

1814... 3 

1,995 

1629... 76 

23,249 

1824... 66 

20,724 

1815... 79 

23,650 

1820.., 65 

25,096 

1825.. 

. 87 

27,322 

1816.. .106 

95,253 

1821... 86 

25,905 

1826.. 

. 67 

19,070 

1817.. .122 

39,169 

1822... 73 

23,714 

1827.. 

. 55 

17,078 

1818.. .118 

36,586 

1823... 80 

24,459 

1828... 46 

14,112 


From this official statement it appears that the average annual tonnage, in 
the first four years (excluding 1814), was 33,664 tons; in the ensuing five 
years it sunk to 24,485 tons; and in the next five years, to 19,861 tons, 
whilst in the last year, which, according to the hypothesis of our petitioners, 
ought to be the largest of this diminished average at least, the tonnage is only 
14,112 tons, little more than one-third of what it was in 1817 1 Since 1821, 
we observe from the statement, several of the American States have given up 
the eastern trade altogether. 

Now, surely, there is something supremely ridiculous, to make no severer 
reflexion, in the allegations of the petitioners, and in the assertions of those 
who support them in Parliament, that by our own laches and false policy the 
Americans are aggrandizing their trade with India and China, when we find 
that trade to be diminishing every year in so striking a degree, instead of in- 
creasing in a greater ratio than our own, which it ought to do, according 
to the arguments of the petitioners. 

But these petitioners have, with some tact and dexterity, selected one par- 
ticular commodity, namely tea, as the basis of their theory. The Ameri- 
cans, they tell us, have now the exclusive supply, not of their own market 
only, but that of the whole European continent ; and we were prepared to 
find, in reality, that their tea trade, foreign and domestic, had greatly increased. 
The official papers afford us ample data upon this point ; and the result shows 
that, suspicious as we were of the allegations of these petitioners, we have 
exercised too little distrust of their delusive representations. It appears 
that, even upon this point, they have reasoned not upon facts, to which they 
had probably no access, but upon their own eager and erroneous presumptions. 

The following is a statement of the quantity of tea exported from Canton 
by the English East-India Company and by the American traders respectively, 
from the year 1815-16 to the year 1826-27. 



By the East-India Company. 

By the Americans. 

Years. 

To England. 

To British 
North America. 

For American 
Consumption. 

^ForForeign, 

1815-16 

lbs. 

33,013,387 

lbs. 

lbs. 

4,514,280 

lbs. 

2,731,000 

1816-17 

29,353,979 

— 

6,074,100 

2,880,000 

1817.18 

20,151,597 

— 

7,535,885 

2,086,245 

1818-19 

21,085,860 

— 

8,884,998 

3,103,651 

1819-20 

28,476,231 

— 

6,874,847 

3,318,156 

1820.21 

28,545,960 

— 

not stated 

— 

1821-22 

25,746,439 

— 

7,600,667 

1,711,600 

1822-23 

27,478,813 

— 

9,926,400 

2,216,000 

1823-24 

29,761,660 

— 

8,913,467 

1,238,800 

1894-25 

27,517,938 

1,179,150 

11,979,467 

1,762,000 

1825-26 too. •••••■• 

26,921,545 

1,499,576 i 

11,441,734 

1,360,800 

1826-27 ...M....H* 

88,567,505 

1,614,796 

8,219,600 

337,966 . 


From hence it appears that this exclusive privilege of supplying the Europe 
market has enabled the Americans— 4o jjo what ?— *to reduce their European 
Asiat.Jourru V ol. 28. No. 1 64. carrying 
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carrying trade in tea from 2,731,000 lbs. to 357,966 lbs., our own export trade 
iii tea, insignificant as it is, being burthened with double freight, amounting 
in 1826 to 279,070 lbs. over and above the quantity sent to Ireland 1 The 
total export of tea by the Americans from Canton is even less at present than 
prior to the war: for it appears from Mr. Milburn’s work,* that in 1805-6 the 
quantity of tea exported by the Americans from Canton was 11,702,800 lbs. 

It will, perhaps, be urged that their export trade in tea may, though it is 
improbable, have taken a new channel, and that the indirect supply from 
America has augmented. The following is the value of all teas exported from 
the United States in 1826 and 1827, the only years given in the account, which 
emanates from the Privy Council. 


Places. 

1S2C. 

Dollars. 

1027. 

Dollars. 

Holland 

. 230,137 

39,566 

Gibraltar 

. 235,471 

123,158 

Hanse Towns and Ports of Germany. .... 

. 337,331 

325,4 10 

France on the Atlantic 

. 209,252 

126,019 

Brazil 

. 80, 161 

41,236 

All other places 

. 216,336 

117,051+ 

Total 

.1,308,694 

772,443 


Again, we would beg sober readers to call to mind the exaggerated state- 
ments of the petitioners as to this part of the question between themselves 
and the East-India Company ; and wc intreat them to look, first, at the 
vast amount of this trade in tea, from which the British merchant is so 
shamefully excluded, and secondly at the state of it. If this trade was n 
profitable one, if there really existed a demand for tea on the continent, is it 
to be imagined that the supply would not increase, in the sole hands of the 
Americans, in a prodigious degree, considering the flatness of the markets in 
respect to all articles where there is competition ? 

We shall now proceed to analyze that portion of the official accounts which 
relates to the prices of tea on the Continent, which accounts are furnished 
exclusively by the British Consuls-General and Consuls resilient in the respec- 
tive countries, at the requisition of his Majesty’s Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs ; the statements may therefore he relied upon as unexccption- 
ably accurate, and framed without any possible view to hypothesis, or in fact 
to any specific question whatsoever. 

We would previously just call the reader’s attention to a fact, which he 
might possibly overlook, namely, that the small quantity of tea supplied to 
foreign Europe by sea, coupled with the diminution of the demand for it 
there, affords a convincing proof of the fact, specifically stated in some of the 
Consuls’ reports, that tea is not an article in request in, or to the taste of, the 
neighbouring countries. Hence arise the inequality of prices in different 
states, and the very low rate at which it is sold at some places; the peo- 
ple being tempted to buy by the cheapness of the article, which must neces- 
sarily be of an inferior quality. 

Xhe first account relates to Russia ; it is a communication from Sir Daniel 
Bayley, our consul-general at St. Pctersburgh, and contains the following 
details. Nearly all the tea destined for the consumption of Russia is brought 

from 

* Oriental C ommerce, vol. ii. p. 4W. 
t The official account has 17A»4, which U evidently wrong. 
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from Kiachta, to the great annual fair at Negenei Novogdrod, from whence it 
is distributed throughout the empire. As it is procured by barter from the 
Chinese, and even disposed of by barter at Negenei Novogorod, its original 
money-price cannot be fixed, which is to be regretted. The quantity imported 
into Russia from Kiachtn, Astracban, and other places, in the four yearsending 
1837, was as follows : — 


Years. 

Quantity. 

Poods. 

Value Reported. 
Roubles. 

1824 

. 1.54,197 

6,260,429 

1825 

. 133,514 

4,807,049 

1826 

. 130,562 

5,675,992 

1827 

. 161,958 

6,719,166 

uriug the four years.. 

580,231 
. 3,843 

23,462,636 

775,730 

Net Total 

. 576,388 

22,686,906 


On an average, 144,003 poods per annum, of the value of 5,671,736 roubles, 
equal to 5,187,41)3 lbs. English, reckoning the pood at 36 lbs. ; the value 
.€248,346, taking the exchange at 1 Old. per rouble: the value is exclusive 
of the duty, which varies from Is. 5d. to Is. lid. per lb. English. Sir 
Oaniel imagines, from the reduction in the retail prices of common teas, that 
the importation in 1828, of which lie could not procure any authentic state- 
ment, has exceeded the usual average. 

To show the selling prices of tea, he encloses an original price-current frpm 
One of the principal retail dealers in St. Petersburg!], adding that th.c prices 
are nearly the same at all the principal cities in the empire. The following 
are the prices reduced into English measure and value. 


Black Teas. s. d. 

Ordinary per English lb. 5 10 

Do., 1st quality..... 6 9j 

Majopkon 7 9| 

jftohea 8 9 

Do., 1st quality 9 8.} 

Buds (bourgeons) 11 8 

Do. called Vanzountscho-Dzi ...12 7J 
. Do. do. Leansine, or Fragrant... 14 7 

Do. do. Losana- Osaka 17 6 

Do. do. Pekoe or Imperial 21 

• Do. do. Three lilies or roses...... 29 2 


Green Teas. s. d. 

Ordinary 6 9} 

Lianze 7 9j 

Pearl, 1st quality 9 

In small boxes 11 8. 

Superior, called Ching-Chay, or 
Choulan 14 7 


New, do. Losuna-nosegay, the box 38 10J 


The tea brought into Russia is said by our petitioners to be superior to that 
imported by the East-India Company. We trust, for the sake of the Rus- 
sians, that it is so ; whether the quality is so fine as to counterbalance the 
difference of prices we doubt. Bohca of the best quality may be had in Lon- 
don for 4s. per lb. at the utmost ; the lowest quality, we see, sells at St; Peters- 
burgh for 8s. i)d. ! 

We next proceed to the report from Hamburgh, giving an account 6f the 
consumption and prices of tea in the Hanse Towns, whither the great bulk of 
the American exports of that article is sent. Th e-consumption of tea in the 
Hanse Towns it is impossible, 4 it appears, to ascertain ; the duty on importa- 
tion being only one-sixth per cent, (which upon the inferior sorts of tea is too 
small for computation), the custom-house records do not shew the whole of 
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the quantity imported. We subjoin a statement of the retail priced at Bremen 
-And Lubeck (those at Hamburgh being wholesale only), in English money : it 
is hot, however, stated whether the weights are EngHsb. 



* At Bremen. 

At Lubeck. 

Sorts of Tea. 




i. d, i. d. 

«. A i. A 

Bohea per lb. 

1 H 

■■■■■ 

Congou 

1 7j to 1 8 

1 2 to 1 10 

Campoi 

— — 

18—21 

Souchong 

Hyson Skin 

Twankay 

— 

11—30 

1 4j — 1 11J 

14—25 

18—21 

Young Hyson 

— 

1 10 — 3 O 

Hyson 

3 4 — 3 74 

3 0—53 

Gunpowder 

3 10* — 4 5l 

3 7—60 

Pekoe 

4 5\ — 10 O 

4 10 — 10 6 


Some letters are subjoined to this statement, to which we beg the reader’s 
attention. A merchant at Hamburgh writes to the British consul-general, 
that the market of Hamburgh, as well as that of Holland, is overstocked 
with tea, and that the prices since 1816 are reduced to one-third '. He observes : 
“•the late failures in the United States, the balance of two or three millions 
of dollars due to the American customs, the loss of the Dutch Trading Com- 
pany, computed at 2,000,000 florins during the last four years, sufficiently 
prove the trade has of late been carried on without benefit He adds, that the 
consumption of tea in Germany, though slowly increasing, is very moderate; 
and that “ fine black tea, the staple consumption of Great Britain, scarcely 
appears in the market.* 1 

The British vice-consul at Bremen states, that the consumption of tea ia 
that city is not considerable; its importation is chiefly from the United States, 
and never in whole cargoes, but occupying a small portion of ship-room. 
The vice-consul at Lubeck states, that there is no wholesale trade in tea 
there, and but a very irregular one in the retail line. 

So much for the Hanse Towns, the great theatre of American speculation ; 
the result of which has been to overstock the market with inferior teas (the tea 
ordinarily consumed in England being scarcely known there), to knock down 
the prices one-third (below, as we shall prove, those at Canton), and what is the 
unavoidable consequence, to ruin the Americans and their Dutch competitors. 
These official statements will then hardly bear out the assertions respecting 
the prosperity of the American China trade, and that “ teas of the same 
quality as the Company’s may be purchased at the Hanse Towns at one-half 
their prices, exclusive of the duty :** one of the most audacious misstatements 
ever made, even at Liverpool. 

Proceed we now to France. Our consul-general at Paris has procured an 
official statement of the quantity of tea imported into that country, from the 
administration of the customs in France : no other means exist of ascertain- 
ing the consumption. 


Yean. 

Kilogrammes. 

Years. 

Kilogrammes. 

1820 


1825 


1821 


IflQ/? 

fra fini 

1822 


1A07 

. 1«*7 

1823 




1824 


Total 



The 
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The annual -average is 99,803 kilogrammes?, or 290,053 lbs; English, for the 
whole population of France! ~ The prices are shown in the Prix Courani 
General et Legal det Marchandise* tur la Place de Parity published weekly. 


viz . 

f. 

d. 

s. d. 

4 #• 

d. 

i. 

d. 

Bohea... 


9 

— 

Hyson Skin per lb. 1 

9 

to 1 

n 

Congou 


1 

— 

Twankay.., 2 

n 

— 2 

9 

Souchong 


3 

to 2 9 

Hyson 2 

11 

— a 


Pekoe 


10 

— 6 11 

Pearl or Gunpowder ... 4 

8 

— 


The duty on tea, without regard to quality, is Is. 2jd. per lb., by a foreign 
ship ; and from 9Jd. to Is. lid., by a French ship, according to the other cir- 
cumstances of importation. 

At Naples the quantity of tea imported in 1826 was 5,961 lbs., in 1827 
3,419 lbs.; the price of green tea is 7s. 4d. per lb. English ; of black tea, 6s. 8d. 
per lb. The duty is 8d. per lb. 

In Sicily, the consumption of tea is stated to be about twenty chests per 
annum, which is chiefly imported from the United States. The Sicilians sel- 
dom make use of it, the report states, except in illness as a medicine, and the 
tea is <€ of a very inferior quality.” The retail price, nevertheless, is for 
bohea, 4s. per lb., for green, 6s. per lb. English weight. The duty, without 
regard to quality, is Is. 3d. per lb. 

In the Austrian states on the Adriatic, the consumption of tea is stated to 
be very trifling, not amounting in the whole of the southern parts of the Aus- 
trian states, to 1,100 lbs. annually. Its price at Venice, where there is only 
one quality known, an inferior hyson, is from 7s. 6d. to 8s. per lb. avoirdupois s 
the duty is Is. 5Jd. per lb. At Trieste, tea is free of duty, and its prices are 
as follows : hyson 2s. to 3s. 4d. per lb. ; souchong 2s. 9d., gunpowder 5s. At 
Fiume and Ragusa, w here it is also free, and where a small quantity of hyson 
is consumed, its price is 5s. 6d. per lb. 

At Dantzig, the port of Prussia, there is no wholesale trade in tea; 
the quantity consumed in Prussia is not given. The retail prices are as fol- 
lows ; — 

s. d. j. d. 

Congou per lb. 2 6 to 3 4J 

Hyson 3 10 — 4 IO 

Gunpowder 7 — 9 8 

Pekoe 7 8 — 13 6 

The duty for consumption is 3Jd. per lb. 

Our consul at Frankfort has furnished a detailed report of the consumption 
and prices of tea at that city and in the confederate states of Germany. At 
Frankfort the consumption duty on tea is only lOd. per cwt., a rate so low 
that the custom registers have no accurate records of the importation, as no 
drawback is allowed on its exportation. Mr. Koch, the consul, states, how- 
ever, that not more than 100 cwt. is consumed in the town and territory of 
Frankfort, forming a population of 70,000 souls, equal to about one-eighth 
part of a pound for each individual per annum. This estimate, low as it is, 
he says, cannot serve as a general basis for Germany, “ as in some parts of 
it no tea is drunk, and in others very little, the people being in the habit of 
drinking coffbe for breakfast, and beer or wine at other meals ” The prices of 
tea at Frankfort are as follows:— 
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• Black Tens. . , t. d. s. d, 
BQbea,......,....per\b.l O to 1 3 

Congou and Campoi... 2 1 — S 0 

Souchong 2 6 — 34 

Pouchong 3 0 — 34 

Padrec Souchong ...... 4 O 

Padree Ziun Tioung 3 9 — 48 

Piero;... 5 O — 10 0 

Caravan (Russian) ...10 o — 11 8 


Green Teas. 

t. 

A 


8. 

d. 

Hyson Skin ...per lb. 2 

1 

to 

2 1* 


.. 9 

0 


■M 

MH 

T wank ay 

.. 2 

6 

— 

3 

4 

Young Hyson 

.. 3 

4 

— 

4 

2 

Hyson 

.. 3 

9 

— 

6 

8 

Imperial or Pearl .... 

.. 4 

7 

— 

7 

6 

Gunpowder 

.. 7 

6 

— 

8 

4 

T ’chi or Rugcl 

.. 8 

4 

— 

9 

2 

Foolong 

.. 6 

8 

— 

7 

6 

Bloom 

.. 5 

10 

— 

7 

6 

Caravan (Russian) . 

..13 

4 

— 

15 

O 


Upon reference to our price-currcnt, it will be seen that most of these prices 
•are actually higher , some of them considerably so, than those of the Com- 
pany’s teas, so much superior in quality ! 

Denmark, according to Mr. Consul Fenwick’s report, is wholly supplied by 
the Danish Asiatic Company, who pay only two per cent, ad valorem for their 
teas, whilst other importers pay from lOJd. to Is. 2d. per lb., which operates 
as a prohibition of a foreign supply. As the Company limit their imports to 
the wants of the country, their sales afford a correct criterion of the annual 
consumption, which appears to amount to 129,000 lbs. only. The Company, 
after their sale in September 1828, had on hand 6*35,000 lbs., about five years’ 
consumption ! The prices at the last sales were as follows : 


i. d. si d. 

Boliea per lb. 1 8 

Congou 2 4 to 2 (> 

Campoi 2 5 — 2 8 

Souchong 2 6 — 2 8 

Padree Zioun Ziorang ... 2 10 

Hyson 4 0 — 41 


and fine teas, in lead canisters, proportionally higher. 

Here, again, the reader will find that, instead of the Company’s teas being 
double the price of the continental, they are really lower. 

The next report is from the Netherlands, where the whole consumption of 
tea is estimated at 2,000,000 lbs. per annum. A recent decree of the king of 
the Netherlands, dated 10th September last, has authorized the importation 
of tea from China into entrepots in the kingdom, by Netherland ships, for 
exportation to foreign parts, free of duty, which will interfere materially with 
the American tea trade. 

The prices of tea in the Netherlands is shown in the following table. 


Sorts of Tea. 


Bohca per lb. 

Congou 

Campoi 

Souchong 

Pekoe 

Twankay 

Hyson Skin 

Young Hyson (or Uxim) 

Hyson 

Gunpowder 

Imperial 


In the Southern Provinces. 

In the Northern Province*. 

8. 

d. 


8. d . 

h. d. 


«. d. 

0 


to 

0 10 

O 8 

to 

1 7 

1 

n 

— 

1 7 

1 1 } 

— 

1 11} 

1 

4* 

— 

1 94 

1 1} 

— 

2 7 

1 

H 

— 

1 9} 

i H 

— 

3 8} 

5 

0 

— 

6 5} 

3 11 

— 

6 O 

1 

5\ 


1 94 



— ■■■■ 

1 

H 

— 

1 8* 

l 1} 

— 

1 10} 

1 

8 

— 

1 11} 

1 4* 

— 

2 3 

2 

6 


3 5 

2 5 

— 

3 2 

4 

4h 

— 

4 61 

3 0 

— 

4 6 

3 

5 


4 8}, 
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The consumption duty on Congo and bohea teas is 5s. lid. the cwt., and on 
other sorts 1 Os. 2d. the cwt. if imported in Netherlands vessels ; if in foreign 
vessels that have not broken bulk, from China or Netherlands possessions, 
15s. 3d. and 28s. lOd. per cwt. In the former case, therefore, the duty is 
from £d. to Id. per lb. only. 

Here it is necessary for the reader to recall to mind what has been said in 
explanation of the low prices in the Hanse Towns, namely, that the Dutch 
Trading Company has been losing at the rate of half a million of florins 
annually, for the last four years, by the importation of teas, which, with the 
influx of the American cargoes, has overstocked the market of Holland with 
inferior teas, and reduced the prices to one-third of what they were in 1816 ; 
although the American exports for European consumption were in that year 
more than double their amount, on an average, for the last four years. 

Let the reader adjust this table accordingly, recollecting that the staple black 
teas of England arc stated to be unknown on the continent, and then say how 
fair is the statement, that “ the Company dispose of tea at double the prices at 
which a similar quality can be had at any of the continental ports of Europe, 
independently altogether of the duties paid to government:” the unblushing 
assertion ventured to Parliament in the petition of the merchants and bankers 
of Glasgow. The fine black tea (pekoe) is dearer than ours. 

The consumption of tea in the Sardinian states (on the continent) is about 
5,600 lbs. ; the actual price of the article in those states is given according to 
the Genoese, not the English weight ; lest we should err in converting one 
from the other, we think it best to omit the prices here. 

In Tuscany, the consumption of tea is chiefly confined to the foreigners who 
reside at Florence and Leghorn, the natives using it only medicinally. The 
cpiantity is computed to amount to a trifle of 3,000 lbs. or 4,000 lbs. annually. 
Here too the weights arc not English. 

In the Roman states, the average yearly consumption of tea is 4,243 lbs.; 
the rate of duty is lid. per lb. ; the prices are as follows : — 

s. d. s. d . 

Bohea per lb. English... 3 4 Gunpowder... per lb. English... 8 7 : 

Congo and Souchong 4 O Pekoe 6 

Hyson 4 1) Pearl and Imperial 7 o| 

In the Govcrno del Litorale of Trieste, the county of Gorizia and the 
peninsula of Istria, the number of inhabitants in which is about 300,000, thd 
consumption of tea is so insignificant, says the British consul at Trieste, “ as 
to warrant the assertion that it is scarcely to be considered as an object of trade; 
it is used more as a medicine than as a necessary article of subsistence, or an 
agreeable beverage, except by the English families resident there, and a few 
others in the higher circles. The importation in British vessels is limited to 
small parcels brought by masters of ships, and 1 am credibly informed has not 
amounted to 1,000 lbs. during the last nine years. A more considerable quani 
tity (about 3,000 lbs.) was imported some years ago in an American ship, and 
left in commission with an English house here ; but the greater part, notwith- 
standing the extreme lowness of the prices, still remains unsold, and I ant 
assured that it is very doubtful whether wholesale buyers could be found for it 
even at a reduction of thirty per cent. !** The article is free of duty in Trieste 
and its liberties, and also in Istria ; the prices at Trieste are as follows j— ; 

s . d. ■ s, d. 

Souchong ...per lb. English... 2 9 Hyson per lb. English... 3 4 . 

Hyson Skin 2 O Gunpowder or Thar! «...'«•»/.*> 5 O , 

' "" We 
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We hare now gone minutely and carefully through the whole of the official 
reports respecting the consumption and prices of tea in the different countries 
of Europe, and we confidently appeal to every impartial person 'whether the 
whole of the allegations on these points contained m the memorials presented 
to Parliament by the petitioners for an open trade to China, are not barefaced 
misrepresentations. With every possible advantage which could result from 
the absence of competition in the market, and the natural tendency of progres- 
sive prosperity, on the continent of Europe (especially France and Germany), 
to augment the demand for luxuries, the American trade in tea thither has 
been obviously a losing one, and in spite of the ruinous depression of prices, 
the utmost exertion of American and Dutch speculators has been unable to 
create a demand for it, amongst a people whose taste naturally leads them to ad- 
here to the use of their own thin and low-priced wines as an ordinary beverage. 
With respect to prices, there never was a more audacious falsehood uttered 
than the assertion, that “ the Company dispose of tea at double the prices at 
which a similar quality can be had at any of the continental ports of Europe,” 
to say nothing about duty. In Russia (which has a large and regular supply of 
its own, direct from China), at Naples, Venice, Fiume, and the Romatt states, 
the selling prices of tea, notwithstanding the low duties payable on the article 
in those countries, are actually higher than our retail prices, after the payment 
of a duty of one hundred per cent,! The prices in Prussia, Franconia and 
the south-west of Germany, Denmark, and Sicily, are equal to or higher than 
what our own prices would be, if our teas paid the same duties as are imposed 
upon teas in those places. There only remain, thea, France, the Hanse 
Towns, and the Netherlands. 

Now with respect to France : the importation of tea (the only criterion of 
the consumption, which is likelier, of course, to be less than more) into that 
country amounted, in 1826, to 160,000 lbs., too small a fraction for each 
individual to be computed ! As in that year the importation fell below that of 
the preceding, which was a year of exorbitant importation, to obviate cavil, 
we will take the average of the seven years, ending 1826, which is 196,000 lbs., 
as the maximum to which the consumption of tea has been raised in France by 
all the efforts of speculators, American and Dutch. Now, in 182/» the 
quantity imported into that country was 369,000 lbs., which is 173,000 lbs., 
or 88 per cent., beyond the maximum of consumption. Is it to be imagined 
that this excess (of which, the reader will perceive, by a statement already 
given, 126,000 lbs. consisted of American teas, the remainder probably the 
equally inferior Dutch teas) did not reduce the prices below their natural and 
proper level? MM. Say and Sismondi, the French economists, would tell 
us, that if any article of mere luxury were introduced into any market to an 
extent nearly double the effectual demand for it, the price of that article will 
inevitably descend below the prime cost of production, till the superabundant 
quantity be absorbed, and perhaps much longer : and this is the fact. 

Waving all argument respecting the superior quality of the English teas, 
we submit to the reader a statement of the prices of teas at Canton, agreeably 
to the last price-current from thence, in order that he may compare those 
prices (which never vary materially) with those given $s the wholesale prices 
In France, the Hanse Towns, and the Netherlands/ without the duty, which we 
assume to be those of importation.* 


* In computing the figures In this table we have taken the Chins tale atfeSd., thepeculat 1331 lbs. 
The duty we have subtracted from the French’ prices is Is. 2*d. per lb. due on tea Imported by a fbrebn 
ahip, which we aseume to be the case with all the tea brought to France. Aa the duty on tea ItoSe 
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Prices at 
Canton, 
February 1020. 

Prices. in 
France, 

November 1828. 

Prices at 
Hamburgh. 
January 182!). 

Prices at 
Bremen, 
January 182& 

. Prices at 
Antwerp, 
November 1828. 

Bohea ••• per lb. 

8* 

d. 

8. 

d . 

8. d. 8. d. 

s. d . 

s. d • 

8. d. 8. d. 

8. 

rf. 8. 

d. 

o 

at to 

0 

0 

0 Hi - — 

0 R to 

o 7 

0 Oft to (I 10 

0 

73 to o 

Oft 

Congou 

0 

n — 

1 

0 

0 10ft 

0 lift — 

o loft 

0 lift — 1 3 

1 

11 — 1 

fi 

Camnoi ....... 

Souchong 

0 

li — 

1 

0 

0 Hft — 

1 0 

0 lift — l 3 

i 

3* — X 

ffi 

0 

10ft — 

1 

2k 

1 Oft to 1 61 

U 5 — 

1 3i 

0 11 — 13 

1 

2ft — 1 

83 

Ilyson 


$ - 

2 

3 | 

1 Oft — 2 1 

1 10 — 

2 8ft 

2 0 — 2 11 

2 

3 — 3 

4 

llyson Skin 


a — 

1 

0 j 

0 Oft — 0 Oft 

0 lift — 

1 0$. O lift — 1 4ft 

1 

2J - 1 

7 

Young Hyson • • 
Twnnkay 


A* 

— 

— ! 

0 0 — 

1 43; 

1 1ft - 1 lift 

1 

7 - 1 

H3 

0 

11 — 

1 

l* 

1 fl “ZT l (jft 

o 7i - 

1 3ft I 

- . i. • 

1 

4ft 1 

83 

(ittnpowder 

2 

:i — 

2 

« 

3 :>k — 

2 4'-— 

2 Oft' 

3 0 — 3 4 ! 

4 

3ft — 4 

/.ft 

Pekoe 

2 

a — 

3 

0 i 

,._i 

3 7ft — 5 8ft 

2 10ft — 

_ 4 _ 7 | 

2 9 - « 4 j 

4 

11 — 6 

•4ft 


Be pleased, gentle reader, to cast your eye over this table. You will find 
that bohea, which is not to be had in China at a lower rate than 8£d. per lb., 
may he purchased at Antwerp for 7Jd., in France for OJd., and at Hamburgh 
for 5d. Congou, which sells at Canton at from lid. to Is. per lb., is purchas- 
able in France at 10Jd., and at Hamburgh at from 8jd. to lOjd. The price 
of cam poi at Canton is lid. ; at Hamburgh it is only B^d. Hyson sells for 
Is. 9Jd« at Canton, but for only Is. 8 id. in Fiance. Young hyson cannot be 
bad at Canton under Is. 8 id. per lb., but it may be got at Hamburgh for 9d., 
much less than one-half ! T wank ay sells for lid. per lb. at the place where it 
is grown, but, thanks to American speculation, at Hamburgh it may be bad 
for 7id. But the climax is the price of souchong at Hamburgh, which is fid. 
per lb., the same as the lowest description of common kohea in that market, 
and little more than half the price of bohea in that of Canton ! ! 

The bankers and merchants of Glasgow, if they rely upon these prices as 
the basis of their allegation, should really have gone a little further, and stated, 
that not only the East-India Company in England, but the sellers of tea at 
Canton, exact double the prices at which teas of the same quality can be pro- 
cured on the Continent. We would simply ask any man of sane mind, whether 
a statement of prices, which represents a commodity, after various charges, 
cheaper by one-half to the consumer than at the place of its growth, is a sure 
criterion for legislation ? Mr. Hume, indeed, says it is; and Mr. Hume is an 
u honourable ” man, — though not universally esteemed a veritable Solon. 

We content ourselves with these remarks, though many others suggest 
themselves : as the striking disparity of prices at Hamburgh, Bremen, and 
Antwerp ; the irregularity of that disparity ; the false proportion of prices 
between the different qualities of teas, not only at the different places but at 
the same place; all denoting an utter derangement of the trade. Mr. 
Hume would probably find some difficulty in explaining to us why the Ameri- 
cans supply the continental market and their own at such different rates ; 
why hyson, for example, should be from 2s. 8Jd. to 4s. 4. id. at New York, 
and from Is. 8jd. to 2s. Id. in France ; why they make their own countrymen 
pay 2s. l}d. and 3s. lid. for young hyson, whilst they sell it (or at least 
could procure it) at Hamburgh, for 9d. and Is. 4$d.? 

The truth is, that the parts of the continent where teas arc so low, have 
been overwhelmed with Anklie or Ankoy teas, or some other rubbish, which 

is 


Ilanw Town is trifling, we hive njadfe no doduction from the wholesale prices at Hamburgh and Bre- 
men; and we have deducted the very lowest duty payable on teas at Antwerp, namely, Gs. lid. per cwt. 
for bohea, and Ids. 2d. for other teas (though In some circumstances the duty would be £l. 2s. 10|d. ami 
£2. 3s. 3d.) s and wc have rejected all fractions below a farthing, giving the benefit of the rejection 
to the adverse party. Wc have reason to think that we have taken some of the continental prices too 
high. If the tale Is assumed at more than Its intrinsic value, the difference will not destroy our argu- 
ment. To reduce the price of bohea at Canton even one penny , the tale must be taken so low as 5s. 10(1. * 

Asiatic Journ.V ol. 88.No. 1 64. Y 
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is unsaleable unless dirt-cheap ; and to institute a comparison between 
their prices and those, of the Company's teas, selected with the utmost 
care, is folly or imposture. A trade of this kind can never be profitable 
in the end ; and accordingly, although we are assured, by those to whom bold 
assertions cost nothing, that the tea trade, in the hands of the Americans, ia 
prospering, the fact is, that whilst in 1826-27 the quantity of tea they shipped 
from Canton for their own and the continental market was 8,577 9 566 lbs., the 
quantity in 1805-6, upwards of twenty years before, was 11,702,800 lbs. 
These are strange proofs of prosperity and progression ! 

Another favourite topic of the petitioners is the smallness of the trade car- 
ried on with China under the present system. Do they know its amount ? 
Are they ignorant, or do they only suppress the fact, that the total value of 
the British trade with China is much more than double that of our trade with 
the neighbouring friendly country of France, and far more beneficial ? Since 
the year 1814-15, the amount of the trade between the subjects of Great 
Britain and China has never been less than about six millions sterling, and in 
the last year returned, 1826-27, it was £7,303,710; whereas our total trade 
with France, in 1828, was of the value of but £3,151,113, whereof t^e im- 
ports were £2,604,182, the exports being only £546,931. 

We have gone to such a length that we cannot venture further, or we 
should have wished to bestow some remarks upon the Kiachta trade with 
China, into which some of the theorists, now pretty active against the Com- 
pany, were anxious to drive our credulous manufacturers in 1821. The official 
papers, in the collection before us, shew that if these individuals had succeed- 
ed in their object, our woollens and cottons, had they escaped the multiplied 
risks which beset them in a land journey of 4,000 miles, might have been bar- 
tered for excellent bohea tea, which, after paying the duty in this country, 
the importers would have been in a condition to offer to the poor mechanics of 
England at the rate of only eighteen shillings the pound. 

We cannot help lamenting that such a man as Mr. Huskisson should commit 
himself so egregiously as he has done on this question. It is true, he can- 
didly confesses that “ he knew nothing of the facts connected with this trade, 
but what he had been told by persons connected with it,” namely, his Liver- 
pool constituents ; yet an ordinary official knowledge of the statutes ought to 
have guarded him against so palpable a mistake as that of upbraiding the Com- 
pany for keeping a year’s stock of teas in their warehouses, as if it was a 
matter of choice with them , whereas this “ monstrous obligation,” as he 
terms it, is imposed upon them, for public benefit, by law, and the Company 
comply therewith at an annual sacrifice of £150,000 interest on capital unem- 
ployed ! What is still more extraordinary, Mr. Huskisson, professing to quote 
from a paper on the table of the House, stated that the tonnage employed in 
the East-India trade was in 1813 only 28,000 tons, and in 1828 it was 109,000 
tons, “ so that the increasing progress of industry was in that instance fully 
realized whereas, as Mr. Astell promptly observed, the official paper bore 
upon the face of it the statement that for the year 1813 the Company's ton- 
nage alone was stated, the records of the private trade being destroyed at the 
fire of the Custom-house. The fact is that the private tonnage was 50,000 
tons in 1815 and 68,000 in 1828; the Company’s 34,000 tons in 1815 and 
41,000 in 1828, shewing an increase to nearly the same extent. 
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VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

The progress of our colonies in southern Asia, in the arts and sciences, as 
well as in trade and commerce, is surprising. In spite of the lamentations 
occasionally heard from thence about blacks and bush-rangers, the want of a 
free press, taxation without representation, the ravages of the weevil and the 
caterpillar, and the inundations of the Hawkesbury, those colonies appear to 
be making rapid advances. 

In Van Diemen’s Land, or Tasmania, as the colonists wish it to be called, 
which is of subordinate importance, at present, compared with its vast neigh- 
bour, the improvements to which we allude arc not less perceptible than in 
New South Wales. Its press is almost equally prolific. We arc just favoured 
with the sight of the Hobart 'Town Almanac for 1829, the first publication of 
the kind which has issued from the Tasmanian press ; and a very elegant little 
book it is, emoellishcd with plates, and emulating, though not absolutely 
rivalling, the new-year publications of Mr. Ackermann and his competitors. 
The ^pntents of this work, which is not a mere calendar, include a very 
pretty descriptive itinerary of the island, giving an account of all the towns 
and the villages, the rivers and the rivulets, the seats of the gentry, and the 
farms of the agriculturists. We have also the chronology of the island, 
“ compiled from the best authorities,” whence we perceive that it was dis- 
covered by Abel Jansen Tasman, on the 1st December 1043, visited for the 
first time by an Englishman on the Uth March 1773, ascertained to be an 
island in February 1798, and declared independent of New South Wales on 
the 24th November 1825. A variety of other details, very useful to the 
settler, and not without interest to the European reader, is subjoined. 

We find, for instance, from the “ Statistics of Van Diemen’s Land, on the 
1st January 1829, compiled from the most authentic sources,” that the popu- 
lation consists of 20,000 souls, exclusive of GOO aborigines, who live in the 
woods. Of these 20,000 civilized people, the male adults amount to 12,000, 
the female adults to 4,800 only, the children under ten years to 3,200. The 
inhabitants of Hobart Town, the capital, are in number 5,700. The marriages 
in 1828 were 180, the deaths 300, the births G50. The arrivals in the island 
(other than by birth) were 1,500 in that year. 

The total territory is 23,437 i square miles, or fifteen millions of acres, 
whereof six millions and a half are pasture land, a million and a half arable, 
and the remainder rocky and thickly wooded hills : the number of acres 
already granted is 1,121,548. The land cultivated consists of acres 30,150, 
whereof 22,950 are sown with wheat, barley, oats, pease, and beans, 
chiefly the first ; 3,200 with potatoes, turnips, and tares ; and 4,000 with 
English grass. The number of cattle and stock is as follows: horses 2,100, 
horned cattle 70,000, sheep 500,000, goats 2,000, hogs 10,000, poultry 
20 , 000 . * 

The revenue in 1828 amounted to £40,000, of which the duty on spirits 
produced one-half. The Government expenditure on account of the island 
was just treble the receipts, or £120,000. The imports in 1828 were 
£300,000, the exports £100,000. The total circulating medium in the island 
is £100,000, of which £60,000 is paper, in notes ' of one, five, ten, and 
twenty pounds each. The colonial interest is ten per cent. 

So much for the statistical information contained in the Hobart Town 
Almanac : although probably not accurate to a figure, the details are doubtless 

to 
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to be relied on ns approximating to correctness; and they show a vast improve- 
ment in the state of the eolony since the visit of the Commissioner of In- 
quiry in 1821 ; its population, its stock, its receipts, &c. have more than 
quadrupled in the short interval. 

We have been most amused with the “ Descriptive Itinerary ” in this little 
volume. The whimsical denominations given to newly* discovered countries by 
Englishmen are the theme of no little ridicule, in England, as well as amongst 
foreigners. It migltf be expedient to introduce some regulation in this res- 
pect, in order to prevent the vulgarisms which sometimes disfigure our maps. 
The harsh and unpoetical names which the carty colonists imposed on places 
in America, must grievously perplex the bards of that country. In Van Die- 
men's Land, the same inconvenience will happen from its local nomenclature, 
whenever poetry shall begin to germinate there. How will a Tasmanian Byron 
gnaw his quill when he attempts to reduce into his ottava rima such uncouth 
and refractory names as Tea-tree Bush, Cocked-Hat Hill, Muddy Plains, 
Break of Day River, Saltpan Plains, Black Snake Banks, Hollow Tree Road, 
Tinder-box Bay, Break-ncck Hill, and Pipe-clay Lake ! 

We will conduct the reader in a ramble through a page or two of th$ M Iti- 
nerary,” in order to show him the odd juxta-position of some of the local names. 
Taking a trip of about sixteen miles from the capital, we arrive at Brighton, a 
town where there is (ns most persons know) a ” government cottage.” After 
leaving Brighton, to his astonishment, he will find himself on the road to 
Richmond, to reach which lie has to pass through Jerusalem (a fine open 
grazing country), and Jericho, watered as heretofore, by the river Jordan. 
A short distance from Brighton “ the traveller,” says our author, “enters on 
the rich and fertile district of Bagdad,” which, instead of being seated on the 
Tigris, as antiquated geographers pretended, “ extends for about eight miles to 
the bottom of Constitution Hill.” This Constitution Hill is “ chiefly occupied 
in pasturage;” and in descending it, the London visitor would be surprised at 
perceiving, not a plum-pudding palace, but “ two lofty sugar-loaf hills,” one 
on each hand. 

After accomplishing our descent down Constitution Hill, we approach the 
river Clyde, which seems to run cheek by jowl with the Jordan, near Mount 
Vernon; and at the forty-second mile stone, a wooden bridge of no less than 
two arches is thrown across that celebrated river, which takes its rise from a 
lagoon overgrown with rushes, “ where Mrs. Gough and child were killed by 
the blacks.” Twelve miles further is Oatlands, which, we are aware, is no 
longer a cottage; it is a village with “ a church and a gaol in progress.” Wc 
have not far to go before wc come within sight of Ben Lomond, from whence 
flows the South Esk which joins the Nile, justly described as “ a fine stream 
of water,” and afterwards the Tamar. Tunbridge is very near Ben Lomond. 

A few miles further, is the town of Lincoln, on the banks of a large rushy 
lagoon ; then we encounter Vinegar Hill, which is close to Perth, and not far 
from Launceston, “ the chief town of the county of Cornwall.” On the 
Isis, a “ rivulet,” stands the village of Auburn, never before met with but 
in song. Further on, wc reach the banks of the Shannon, “ a beautiful lim- 
pid river,” on which stands Crecy, where a “ black prince ” may have often 
fought, but where, at present, “ Mr. Dutton keeps the celebrated high-bred 
horses called Buffalo, Bolivar, and Waterloo.” 

Another excursion takes us from the town of Hamilton on the banks of the 
Clyde into Abyssinia, “ an extensive grazing country,” where are situated the 
cataracts, not of the Nile, but of the tlyde. Thence wc arc hurried on to the 

Styx, 
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Styx, unlike the sluggish river of antiquity, “a large and rapid stream we 
cross it, not in Charon’s bark, but by a wooden bridge built by the neighbour* 
ing proprietors, who probably often swear by the stream. Crossing die Clyde, 
the traveller, in the course of a few miles, conies upon the Shannon, which, 
strange to say, is joined by the Ouse. Traversing the plains of Basan, “grazed 
by Mr. Edward Lord,” and therefore, no doubt, still famous for its bulls, he 
reaches the Dee, which, like the Thames, “ a small rivulet,” and a multitude 
of fivers, is swallowed up by the voracious Derwent, just before the wonder* 
ing traveller gets into Transylvania. 

Thus proceeds our " Itinerary.” The confusion of counties must be singu- 
larly perplexing to a raw new-comer: the Surrey and Hampshire hills adjoin 
each other, and arc situated in the county of Cornwall, near the plains of 
Norfolk, wherein are the ruins of the ancient town of York, in which large trees 
are to be seen growing from the ruins of the original buildings. This ancient 
town must have been founded so early as the year of our Lord 1804. 


FINANCES OF OUR EASTERN EMPIRE. 

We have received the following communication in reference to this subject. 

“ In page 48 of the last number of the Asiatic Journal (July 1829), is an 
abstract of the East-India Company’s financial accounts for the year 1826-27, 
wherein the net commercial balance in favour of the Company is stated to 
be £19,570,. '188. This is obviously incorrect, for by a reference to the ac- 
counts of that year (in vol. xxvi. p. 15, of the Journal), it will be seen that 
there is a sum of £10,704,276 due from the territorial to the commercial 
branch, included as assets in that balance ; whereas, by a note appended to 
the account, it appears that advances had been made from the territorial 
branch on account of commerce in India, to the amount of £6,067,292, re- 
ducing the balance actually transferable from the territorial to the commercial 
branch to £4,636,984. The difference, therefore, £6, 067,292, substracted 
from £19,570,388, will leave a net commercial balance in favour of the Com- 
pany of £13,503,096. It cannot be supposed, even with the prospective im- 
provements which have been assumed, that the assets can at the expiration of 
the charter realize more than that sum, were it possible to convert the 
diversified property into cash for the purpose of dividing it amongst the 
proprietors of £6,170,088 East-India Stock: and were this practicable, each 
proprietor would only receive £218. 10s. for his £100 stock, instead of the 
price (about £230) which it now bears in the market.” 

In reply to this statement wc remark, that we have taken the balance of 
commercial assets, in India and at home, as expressed in ike figures of Use 
respective accounts , without reference to the doubtful or supposed advances 
in India to the commercial from the territorial branch, mentioned in the note 
alluded to. If those advances constitute really a debt due from the former to 
the latter, and their amount could be ascertained with any thing like precision, 
the sum should have been included in the statement of commercial debts, in 
the same manner as the advances out of the commercial assets in England, on 
the territorial account, are included among the territorial debts ; instead of 
being the subject of a note upon an item of the account. In a final adjust- 
ment, the advances in question, if there be no set-off, would certainly be a 
charge upon the commercial assets to the amount of £6,067,292. On the 
other hand, in such an adjustment, the hoihc bond-debt, which wc have 
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subtracted from the commercial assets, ought in equity to be transferred, in 
part, if not altogether, to the territorial branch; for it is incongruous to con- 
clude, whatever may have been the origin of this debt and its nominal cha- 
racter, ** for the purposes of trade,” that its existence is not owing to political 
causes. This debt, if transferred to the territorial branch, would go far to- 
wards a set-off against the balance of advances in question. 

It might, perhaps, be contended, moreover, that the sums set apart from 
the surplus commercial profits in England, since 1814, towards the Hqtddation 
of the Indian territorial debt, ought also to be rejected from the commercial 
assets (in which, wc presume, they are included), since these payments are 
not held to constitute a claim upon the territory for re-payment. But, we 
apprehend, that on such an adjustment of accounts as would take place, if 
the Company’s political character were dissolved, every equitable claim of this 
kind upon the territory would be allowed. 

Our correspondent says further : “ it cannot be supposed, even with the 
prospective improvements which have been assumed , that the assets can, at the 
expiration of the charter, realize more than that sum (.£13,503,090), were it 
possible to^convert the diversified property into cash.” 

This proposition, as it stands, seems to ns tantamount to a denial that a 
given sum, augmented annually in a given ratio, for a given number of years, 
would be greater at the end of the period than at the beginning. If £13,503,096 
receive a yearly addition of £312,899, the prospective improvement assumed, 
from 1826-27 to 1833-34, it must amount, at the end of the latter year, 
to £15,693,389. 

But let us adopt the minimum sum of £13,503,096 as the amount of divisi- 
ble assets at the expiration of the charter ; to which sum wc take leave to add 
half only of the home bond-debt, or £1,897,' 946; the gross sum will then 
be £15,401,042, which, divided amongst the proprietors, would give each 
nearly £250 for his £100 stock : an addition to the market price which would 
cover the loss (if any) attending the conversion of the assets into cash. 

Even if the commercial assets amounted to no more than double the amount 
of the Company’s capital stock, or £12,358,176, we apprehend the Company 
could not be said to be in a state of bankruptcy, which some writers (including 
M. Say) affirm : and this is all wc contended for. 

The intricacy of these accounts arises from the necessity of separating the 
two species of receipt and expenditure, the territorial and the commercial. 
The union of the two characters of sovereign and merchant forms one of the 
grounds of attack against the Company ? But what has it effected ? Since 
1814, the sum of £4,923,000 has been set apart from the commercial profits in 
England towards the liquidation of the Indian territorial debt; which shews 
wliat commerce has done for the relief of the territory. 

In whatever condition the Company may be, they are sure of assaults : if their 
affairs are prosperous, they are then extorting exorbitant profits, or impoverish- 
ing their subjects ; if they can be represented as in debt and difficulty, then 
they are a mill-stone round the neck of the nation, and incapable of managing 
their own finances ! 
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TRADITIONAL ORIGIN OP THE HINDU KINGDOM OF 
VIJAYANAGAR. 

[From the unpublished Collection of the late Col . Mackenzie.] 

Theiii was once a Brahmin, whose name was Madava Bootooloo, a native 
of the south, who had made considerable progress in the sixty-four arts and 
scienca^piif well as in the various languages of the country ; but he was goaded 
to misery by extreme poverty. He frequently revolved in his mind, therefore, 
the means of becoming rich.* He knew and felt that wealth only would 
secure friends, for every one wished to be a friend of those whom heaven had 
befriended ; whereas, the poor were universally shunned, and were not allowed 
to be endued with a single virtue. Madava Bootooloo, in this frame of mind, 
left the place of his nativity in pursuit of fortune, and travelled several hun- 
dred miles in the hope of improving his impoverished resources, but without 
success. At last, fatigued by constant travel and depressed by disappointment, 
he determined to put an end to his disquietude, and to shake off' his depen- 
dence upon mankind, who had neither noticed his distresses nor rewarded his 
labours. When he arrived at Humpa, therefore, lie resolved to dedicate him- 
self to the goddess Boovan Eswaree,f in order that, through her powerful 
influence, he might obtain that which he sought so anxiously and so ineffec- 
tually. Abstaining from food and drink, he worshipped her for some time 
with the most intense devotion ; when the goddess, moved by the ardour of 
liis homage, appeared to him in her own shape and person, and asked him 
what it was that he requested of her ? The poor brahmin told the goddess 
the whole story of his disappointments, and supplicated her to bestow upon 
him riches, that he might gratify his family and his friends by acts of kindness, 
and obtain the good opinion of the world by hospitable and liberal deeds. 

The goddess, however, who had a perfect foreknowledge of events, and knew 
all that was fated to happen to her supplicant, told him that liis petition could 
not be granted to him in his present state, but that in another, and probably 
his next life, his wishes should be complied with. This communication ren- 
dered the brahmin very sorrowful. He became still more disgusted with the 
world, and deemed it more eligible to become a pilgrim or sanyassee, than to 
go back to his native country in poverty. Having publicly declared this reso- 
lution, and made a solemn vow to the same effect, which he called upon hea- 
ven 

* The Hindus have a most sensitive dread of poverty, and of the train of evils which it induces. In 
the Mrichchakati, or “ Toy Cart,” an Hindu drama, admirably translated from the Sanscrit, by Mr. 
Hayman Wilson, one of the characters moralizes thus upon poverty 

The poor man’s truth is scorned ; the tender light 
Of each mild virtue languishes; suspicion 
Stamps him the perpetrator of each crime 
That others are the authors of: no man seeks 
To form acquaintance with him, nor exchange 
Familiar greeting or respectful courtesy. 

' If e’er he find a place in rich men's dwellings. 

At solemn festivals, the wealthier guests 
Survey him with disdainful wonder— and 
Whene’er by chance he meets upon the road 
With state and wealth, he sneaks into a comer.' 
*•***• 

He who incurs the guilt of poverty* 

Adda a sixth sin to those we deem most heinous. 

The five great sins in the Hindu code are : stealing gold, drinking spirituous liquors, murder of a 
brahmin, adultery with the wife of a spiritual teacher, associating with persons guilty of either of those 
crimes. 

t Bhuvaneswarl, a form of Durga. 
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ven to witness and that he had entirely discarded all hope and anxiety for the 
goods of this world, and had dedicated himself wholly to devotions he duly 
performed all the ceremonies of the Hindu law preliminary to becoming a 
devotee, and clothed himself in the peculiar habit of a true sanyassee, namely, 
in red and taWney-coloured rags. In this state of religious seclusion, he com- 
posed a book upon religious duty, and on the regulations of the castes, which 
he called Veedaranabosom. 

In the Saleevahan year 1253 (A.D. 1331), the goddess Eswaree again ap- 
peared to him, and announced to the devotee, who in his religious character 
had assumed the name of Vedayaranaloo,* that she came to fulfil the promise 
of wealth and prosperity now, which she had before made to grant to him in his 
next life. The Gooroo, astonished at her appearance, and no less at the pur- 
port of her visit, replied : “ Oh, goddess, what need have I of wealth and 
prosperity in my present condition ? They were refused to me when I wanted 
them ; I no longer covet them, because riches are hurtful to devotion. I have 
relinquished the cares and solicitudes of this world. All I have to ask of you 
is, that you would vouchsafe to me the means of attaining heaven. Permit 
me, therefye, to persevere in my present mode of life, and tempt me not, I 
beseech you, to abandon the holy profession I have embraced.” The goddess 
assured him that her promise could not be revoked, and exhorted him to 
accept with good-will what she offered him. The sanyassee, as he could no 
longer evade the wishes of the goddess, told her that he would at some future 
and more proper time accept what she was pleased to bestow ; but begged her 
permission, in the meanwhile, to set off on a journey to Causee (Benares), 
and to carry thither the books he had written. He accordingly travelled with 
his theological compositions to that holy place, and on his way met the 
Brumma Rachas Srengerry BootIoo,f who, charmed with the eloquence and 
learning of the good man, shewed him great favour, advising him most 
earnestly to consult Vyassaloo,J the original author of the Mahabharat . He 
accordingly paid his devotions to Vyassaloo, and having obtained his confir- 
mation and the sanction of his writings, returned from Causee, carrying with 
him to Veroopach the image of his patron, the Brumma Rachas, which he 
placed in a pagoda under a tree, behind the great pagoda of Veroopach Iswar, 
where it remains to this day. 

After this, by command of the goddess, the sanyassee, Vedayaranaloo, 
resolved to found on that spot a city, which should be the puttun or capital of 
a great kingdom. To this end, he ordered his disciples to erect a pillar near 
the place he had marked out for the city, as soon as they should hear the 
sound of his chankum; and heing deeply skilled in the science of astrology, be 
retired to a sequestered spot, to watch when the fortunate moment should 
arrive to begin the undertaking. But Rajah Indra (king of the gods) 
and the Davatahs (powers of the air), foreseeing that this city would be for 
ever prosperous and victorious over its enemies, if this pillar was set up at the 
lucky moment, for which the sanyassee was looking, sent the Genius of Mis- 
fortune to contrive some trick, whereby the project might be frustrated. That 

unlucky 

* Vidydranj/a, in the Sanscrit, denoting him to foe a disciple of Sankara Acbanaya’3 school. 

f This confirms the conjecture of Mr. Wilson, that Mttdhava was probably connected with the STrin- 
gagiri establishment, the members of which, alarmed by the Increasing numbers- of the Jangalnas and 
Jains, and the approach of the Mohammedans, might have contributed their wealth and influence to 
the aggrandizement of the family of Sangama, the prince of whom M&dhava was, according to his 
own statement, the minister. 

X Here Is a strange anachronism. Vy4sa, the reputed author of the Mnhdbhdrata, as well aa til# 
compiler- or collector of the Vedas, flourished some hundred years before the Christian era. 
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unlucky genius proceeded instantly to the spot, and sounded his own chankum, 
within hearing of the sanyassee and his disciples, whilst the latter were atten- 
tively listening for the chankum of their gooroo. The disciples instantly con- 
cluded that the sound they heard was that of their gooroo’s chankum, and fixed 
the fatal pillar ; but in a few moments, hearing the sound of the gooroo’s chan- 
kum, they took up the pillar and refixed it as quickly as they could. When 
the sanyassee had finished his devotions, he came out from the place to which 
he had retired, and being enabled, by his knowledge of divine things, to see 
the mistake that they had committed and the cause of it, observed to them that 
it was impossible to resist the decrees of God ; that the city should remain pros- 
perous and populous for three hundred years, and then for three hundred 
years be desolate and unpeopled ; that it should continue thus, alternately 
wealthy and poor, until the last day of the world. 

The sanyassee began to build the new city in the Danta cycle year 1258 
(A.D. 1336), gave it the name of Vcejayanagur, and invited several families to 
reside in it. The goddess, pleased with its rising population, rained showers of 
gold upon it ; so that the sanyassee was soon enabled to fill it with houses and 
other structures, to raise a body of troops to garrison it, and to annex to it 
territory extending to forty yougans southward of it. He accumulated consider- 
able treasure, which he deposited in a cave at Anagoondy, and the better to 
secure it, built up the entrance to it. The place is still called the “ Valec- 
bundaree,” and is situated about a coss west of Anagoondy. The sanyassee 
reigned over his new kingdom twenty-five years, when he named Bookhee 
Rayaloo (Bukka Raya), of the tribe of Kormah, his successor, who was the 
son of a cow-keeper that had ministered to his wants and brought him hi3 daily 
supply of milk, when he was a devotee of the goddess Eswarcc, at the Hump a 
P agoda. 

The legendary foundation of this dynasty, which became afterwards the 
most powerful of the southern monarchies of Hindustan, is, as usual, mixed 
with superstitious figments ; but not to a greater degree of extravagance than 
the legends in Catholic countries respecting the origin of particular towns and 
churches, under the protection of their tutelary saints ; nor is the miracle at 
all more revolting than that ascribed, for instance, to Saint Denis or Saint 
Patrick. The truth, that lurks amidst the absurdities of local tradition, it is 
not always difficult to extract; and the date, it is said, is amply attested by 
the Hindu poets arid writers of a much later period. Then follows a regular 
succession of hereditary rajahs, who gradually extended the limits of the 
great Carnatic kingdom, until the reign of Ramah Rayaloo, who reduced the 
whole country between the Nerbuddah and Ramnaud under his dominion, 
and assumed the title of Sovereign Lord of the whole Dekhan, in the year 
1550 of our era. M. 

Other traditions, respecting the origin of this Hindu principality in the 
south of India, are extant, and the history of its princes is familiar in the 
Dekhan. Col. Mackenzie has published an account of the princes of Vijaya- 
nagar in the Asiatic Annual Register for 1804. Notwithstanding the compara- 
tively modern date of the event, the traditions respecting the foundation of 
Vijayanagar vary materially. Mr. Wilson, in his Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Mackenzie Collection , gives a brief summary of them. Besides the afore- 
going, another statement represents Madhjura or Vidyaranya as founding the 
city and establishing the principality ftfr Bukka, a shepherd, who had waited 
upon him and supported him in his devotions. A third account states that 

Asiatic Journ . V ol. 38. No. 1 64 . Z Hari- 
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Harihara (the successor of Bukka Rayri} according to the generally received 
statement) and Bukka, two brothers, fugitives from YVarangal, after it fell 
into the hands of the Mohammedans, met the sage in the woods, and were 
elevated by him to the sovereignty over a city which he built for them. A 
fourth statement, whilst it confirms the latter part of the story, makes the 
two brothers officers of the Mohammedan conqueror of Warangal, who were 
sent by their master, after the capture of that city, against the Belal Raja. 
They were defeated, and their army dispersed ; and they fled into the woods, 
where they found Vidyaranya. Ills wealth enabled him to collect another 
army, with which they obtained a victory over the Belal Raja; but instead of 
subjecting him to their master, they, by the advice and aid of the sanyasi, set 
up for themselves. “ There is good reason to know,” adds Mr. Wilson, 
iC that none of these traditions are entirely correct, although they preserve, 
perhaps, some of the events that actually occurred. Vidyaranya, or Mad- 
hava, was a learned and laborious writer, and in various works particularizes 
himself as the minister of Sangama, the son of Kampa, a prince whose power 
extended"to the southern, eastern, and western seas. lie also terms Bukka and 
Harihara the sons of Sangama, and the same relationship is confirmed by 
inscriptions. The political importance of Sangama is no doubt exaggerated ; 
but it is clear that Bukka and Harihara were not the mere adventurers they 
are traditionally said to have been. They were descended from a scries of 
petty princes or landholders, possibly the feudatories of the Beh'il kings, or 
even of Pratapa Rudra, who took the advantage of a period of public com- 
motion to lay the foundation of a new state. Besides experience and talent, 
Madhgva may have brought pecuniary aid to the undertaking. However this 
may be, there can be no question that the city of Vijayanagar was founded by 
Bukka and Harihara, on the southern bank of the Tungabhadra river, about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. The date most commonly given is Sal. 
1258, orA.D. 1336; but this is, perhaps, a few years too soon. The earliest 
of the grants of Bukka Raya is dated A.D. 1370, and the latest 1375. The period 
of his reign is usually called fourteen years, which would place his accession 
in 1361. Some accounts give him a reign of thirty-four years, which places 
him in 1341. So that the traditionary chronology is not, in all likelihood, very 
far from the truth.* 

* Vol. i. p. cxli. 


PERMANENT SETTLEMENT OF THE INDIAN LAND REVENUE. 

[Fro/» a Correspondent . ] 

The home authorities distinctly admitted, under date the 21st Sept. 1785, 
that the principal object of the 39th section of the act passed in the year 1784, 
was to settle and establish upon principles of moderation and justice, accord- 
ing to the laws and constitution of India, the permanent rules by which the 
tributes, rents, and services shall in future be rendered and paid to the Com- 
pany by the ryots, zemindars, polygars, talookdars, and other native land- 
holders. So long ago as 1778, the committee appointed to collect revenue 
information stated, that “ almost all the lands of Bengal were held under 
some person who collects the revenue, and stands between the government 
and the immediate occupant of the soil thus establishing, by evidence not to 
be disputed, that an intermediate agency with a beneficial interest then 
existed, through which the land revenue was paid to the ruling power. * 


On 
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On the 12th April 1786, the home authorities, incompliance with the act 
24 Geo. III., cap. 25, issued the orders so often quoted for a permanent settle- 
ment of the land revenue ; they reserved to themselves the power to revise 
the arrangements, to enable them to form a conclusive and satisfactory opinion, 
so as to preclude the necessity “ of further reference or future change ;” and 
under date the 19th September 1792, the home authorities declared Lord 
Cornwallis’s plans and opinions, for a permanent settlement of the land 
revenue, to be founded on “ enlarged and just views, upon the soundest 
principles of policy, with perfect fairness, great acquaintance with the subject, 
and the most conclusive reasoning in favour of a permanent assessment.” 

In 1813, just one-and-twenty years afterwards, with an increased revenue 
from Bengal in every branch, with a facility of collection never before expe- 
rienced, with all Lord Cornwallis’s expectations realised, so far as regarded 
the land revenue, the home authorities change their opinions, not on the 
recommendation of the local government, either of Bengal or Madras, but 
on individual suggestions arising in England ; and issue the orders for ail 
annual ryotwar settlement, with the view to “ a considerable and annually 
increasing augmentation” of the land revenue.* " It may so happen,” say 
the directors, “ that a fiscal system, which it would be impolitic permanently 
to adopt, will lend itself for a time with advantage to our present wants and 
future objccts.”f And again, “ admitting the propriety of concluding a set- 
tlement with the mcerassadars, wherever a mcerassy property exists, we 
strongly incline to the opinion, that a teerwa, or money assessment, on each 
field by measurement, might have taken place previously to the conclusion of 
a decennial (village) settlement. Mr. Hodgson has, indeed, stated in his 
reports, that the act of fixing a teerwa on wet lands is a decided innovation 
on ancient custom ; but he also states the reason why, under a native admi- 
nistration, a teerwa was unnecessary. The dues of government were then 
paid in kind by the cultivators of wetlands (rice lands), and as those dues con* 
sisted of a certain proportion of the crop, it was, of course, of little impor- 
tance to ascertain by measurement the extent and supposed capabilities of the 
land. This is far otherwise, however, under a system, in which the govern- 
ment share of the crop is commuted for a money-rent upon the land in culti- 
vation, a practice which is just as much an innovation f as the teerwa. Under 
such a system, we do not perceive how, without a previous survey, govern- 
ment can possess the means of drawing a revenue from the waste lands (nun- 
jah or rice lands), which may be brought into cultivation; and it certainly is 
not our intention that this revenue should be abandoned ”§ 

We have here positive evidence, that one of the principal causes of the 
change of opinion in the home authorities on the subject of a permanent set- 
tlement of the land revenue, and of their orders that no intermediate landed 
proprietor should be established between their European collectors and the 
ryots, is the desire to obtain all the revenue from waste lands which may 
hereafter be brought into cultivation, which it is their declared intention “ not 
to abandon." 1 

* nevenue Selections, vol. i. p. SKI. f p. 5til. 

$ Certainly it is, so long as the commutation like the teerwa Is compulsory. Under a semlndar agency, 
neither the commutation by village or by field was ever made without tlic free consent of the ryots. 

( Revenue Selections, vol. 1. p. (544. 
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THE COURT OF THE GENII. 

[Continued from 84.) ' 

11 111. The Deliberations between the King of the Genii and his Minister. 

u When the king of the Genii rose from the judgment seat and entered his 
private council-room, he said to Bedar, his minister : ‘ you have heard the 
contest between the men and animals, what is your opinion on the subject, 
and how ought the matter to be decided ? Which party appears to you the 
most injured ?’ The minister was a clever sensible man, and, after paying his 
respects, observed : * In my mind it will be best for your majesty to summon 
all the cauzees, and muftees, and learned men of our tribe, to consult upon 
this trial, for it is one of great importance, affecting the deepest interests that 
can occupy the attention of a mighty monarch. I do not know which is right 
or which is wrong ; but in such a case, the most profound deliberation is un- 
questionably necessary. When a number of persons consult together, a point 
becomes clear and satisfactory. It is proper, therefore, that the wise and 
provident should weigh such matters well.* The king, concurring in these 
sentiments, said : ‘ let all the nobles and ministers be present, conformably to 
this detail: the cauzee, the descendant of the planet Burjces (Jupiter), the 
muftee descended from Nahccd (Venus), a learned man of the family of Bedar, 
sages of the tribe of Lokman, men of experience of the tribe of Haman, the 
learned of the tribe of Kywan, and also the descendants of Bahuram.’ 

" As soon as these illustrious personages were assembled, the king said to 
them : * mankind and the animals have taken refuge in my kingdom, and pre- 
ferred their complaints to me. The latter protest against the oppression of 
.man ; you are required to submit to us your opinions upon the subject — how 
the cause should be decided.* A learned man, descended from Nahecd, ob- 
served: *It is my opinion that these animals should state their grievances in 
writing, and take the opinion of the learned according to the law. The cauzee 
and muftee will prepare the order, whether they are to be sold, or made free, 
or mankind be required to soften their hardships, and treat them with proper 
and considerate kindness.’ The king, hearing this, said to all his ministers, 

* what do you say to this ?* All said it was excellent advice ; hut another 
learned man objected to the opinion, and said : ‘ If these men wish to sell 
their animals, who can afford to give the price ?* The former replied, * the 
king.* The other said, 4 where will the king obtain so much money ?* His 
opponent replied, 4 from the byte-ul-mal> the public funds.* The other again 
.said: 4 There is not so much treasure in the funds to make the purchase ; 
besides, several proprietors, perhaps, will not consent to sell their stock, 
thinking it necessary to their wants, and caring nothing for the amount of the 
price. Thus, the king, his viziers, and other great men, cannot move from 
place to place without riding, and I think they will never agree to sell their 
animals and conform to such an order.’ The king said, 4 then in your judg- 
ment what is best to be done upon the occasion ? what would you advise ?* 
He replied : 4 This is my advice ; that you authorize the animals to assemble 
together in the night, and escape from the country of their oppressors, as 
deer and others have often fled from the haunts of devouring animals. In the* 
morning, when they are missed, how will the men carry their loads, and ride ? 
In this manner all the animals will obtain their full freedom, and be eman- 
cipated/ The king of the genii approved of this scheme, and asked all around 
him if they did not think it worthy of being adopted. 


"One 
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“ One of Lokman’s tribe observed This is a very absurd plan. In no 
manner will it answer its anticipated purpose; for several animals arc cooped 
up all night, the doors fastened, and watchmen appointed to take charge of 
them. How then can they effect their escape ?* The other replied, and said, 

( but the king on that night must order all the genii to open the doors, and 
untie the ropes from the feet of the animals, and seize all the watchmen, and 
keep them secure till the object is accomplished. This benevolent act will 
become the king well, and be worthy of his crown. Should his majesty 
approve of this measure, no doubt God will render him all the assistance ho 
requires. Gratitude to God, for his benefit consists in relieving the distressed, 
and giving liberty to the injured captive. It is written in the books of several 
prophets, that God saith : ‘ O king, I have not made thee master of the earth 
to gather wealth, and continue in worldly avarice and ambition, but for the 
purpose of affording justice to the wronged, that I may also render them jus- 
tice, even if they are infidels.’ The king again asked them all what they 
thought of this advice. They all thought it was expedient and proper, 
excepting a Kywanee, who said : ‘ This is a very knotty business, and it 
cannot be compassed in the mode suggested. It is surrounded with dangers 
which cannot be avoided.’ The king said, ‘ state to me what are your fears, 
that I may be informed of the best method of obviating every difficulty.’ He 
replied : * The manner recommended for the emancipation of the animals is 
founded in error. When the men rise in the morning and discover that the 
animals have fled, they will know that it is not within the power or scope of 
their capacity to contrive and execute such a plan, but they will ascribe the 
whole to the craft, deceit, and address of the genii.’ The king admitted this 
to be probable. * They will suspect us, certainly.’ The kywanee resumed, 
and said : * Refuge of the world, if these animals do escape out of their 
hands, mankind will on that account become desperately inimical to the 
genii. It must not be forgotten that they are your enemies of old, and further 
cause of complaint will make them still more inveterately so. The learned 
have thus said: “ That man is truly wise who makes peace with, an enemy, 
and protects himself from his hatred.” * Hearing these words, all the genii 
exclaimed, ‘this indeed is true.* Afterwards, one of the genii said indig- 
nantly, ‘ why should we be afraid of man ? his enmity can be of no injury to 
us. Our bodies arc of fire, and so exceedingly light and transparent, that we 
can fly to heaven if we choose. Man’s body is made of earth, mere clay, and 
he lives below, and cannot ascend above. We can hover about and watch his 
motions, but he cannot see us. Then what is there to be dreaded from them ?’ 
.The Kywanee Hakeem thus answered him, and said : ‘ Alas, that you are un- 
acquainted with the character of man, for although made of clay, he pos- 
sesses infinite faculties and endowments, and is a master of artifice and in- 
trigue. In former times, there was a great contest between mankind and the 
genii, but,’ he added, ‘ it would be tedious to enter into all the details of their 
disagreements.’ Upon which his majesty observed, that he would be satisfied 
with a few particulars. 

“ The Kywanee, according to the command of the king, thus began the rela- 
tion. ‘In ancient days, before God had created man, the face of .the earth 
was occupied by genii — the desert, the cultivated places, and the ocean, were 
all in their keeping, and under their command. Many ages passed in . this 
. manner/ till at length obedience and integrity were forgotten, the warnings of 
the prophets and sages despised, and the land became filled with strife, and 
oppression. Some of the inhabitants continued to pour forth their prayers 
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and lamentations to the throne of heaven, but when the tyranny of the world 
was growing daily worse and worse, God sent an army of angels upon the 
earth, who, on their arrival, defeated the Genii and expatriated them, casting 
many of them into prison, and taking possession of the earth themselves. 
Izazecl, the accursed Ibices, who tempted Adam and Eve, was among the 
prisoners. He was then very young, but managed to obtain instruction and 
knowledge from the angels, and when his education was completed, they made 
him a chief of his tribe. An age rolled away, and then God spoke to the angels 
who were inhabiting the earth. * The sovereign on the earth whom I shall 
appoint must not be taken from among you , I shall recal you to heaven.’ One 
of the angels who had been for some time on the earth, at the painful pros- 
pect of this separation said to Allah-tallali, the Almighty : * Will you, then, 
create a being who may, like the genii, fill the earth with contention, disorder, 
and blood ; and prefer him to us who arc obedient to you, and acknowledge 
your laws ?’ The Almighty replied : ‘ You are not aware, and you cannot 
dream, of the advantages which arc palpable to me. They are far beyond your 
conception or calculation/ 

“ When God created Adam, and breathed an immortal soul into his body, 
and from him made Eve, he commanded all the angels to reverence him, and 
they accordingly performed the will of the Almighty ; all but Izazeel, who, 
from despite and envy of the godhead, refused to comply, having been himself 
previously the chief and master of a tribe. On this account he became the 
inveterate enemy of Adam. Again, the Almighty commanded the angels to 
convey Adam to Paradise, and when he was placed in that delightful garden, 
these were the instructions he received : ‘ O, Adam, thou must remain with 
thy wife in Paradise, and eat whatever is most pleasant to thy taste ; but go 
not near this tree; if thou dost, thou art undone/ This Paradise, which 
God gave for the residence of Adam, was a beautiful garden ; on the western 
side was a ruby mountain, too high to be ascended except by angels. The 
grounds in that place were pleasant, the air balmy and fresh, and perpetual 
spring threw its vivifying influence over every object; the rivulets babbled by, 
and the trees were covered with various fruits and flowers of the most delicious 
taste and fragrance. The most beautiful birds perched upon the branches, and 
sung melodiously without ceasing. Adam and Eve had full enjoyment of the 
scene. The hair of their heads was so luxuriant, it hung down to their feet, 
and embraced their whole bodies as in a veil. It was lovely to see. They 
wandered together on the margins of the streamlets in the garden, eating of 
the delicious fruits, and drinking the limpid waters which flowed from the 
crystal fountains. They had not to toil or labour, they had no plough to har- 
ness, no ground to cultivate, no clothes to manufacture, no food to cook. 
They had no trouble, like their descendants of these degenerate days. The 
animals seemed to be created for their protection. And God taught Adam 
the names of all the trees and living creatures around him, and explained to 
him their qualities and use. When Izazeel saw the dignity to which Adam had 
arrived, his enmity was augmented and embittered, and his constant study was 
how by stratagem and subtlety to effect his ruin. One day, he went to him 
and said, * the rank and excellence, with which God has blessed you, has never 
been enjoyed by any being before, but if you eat of this tree, you will be 
favoured with far superior wisdom and knowledge. You will pass all your 
days in perfect case and happiness, and never taste of death/ Seduced by the 
persuasive words of the accursed, Adam stretched out his hand, and ate of 
that tree which the Almighty had forbidden him to touch, and the moment he 

* had 
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had tasted of the fruit, the heavenly garment in which he was robed disap- 
peared, and his feelings were so changed that he found himself impelled to 
seek for the leaves of trees to hide his nakedness, His long hair had lost its 
investing power, and he became utterly exposed. The heat of the sun altered 
both their complexions, which became black, and when the animals discovered 
the difference in the condition and countenances of Adam and Eve, they ffed 
from them. And, to complete the degradation of the first man and woman, 
the angels were commanded to expel them from Paradise, and cast them over 
the ruby mountain downwards. The angels accordingly threw them into a 
place where there was neither fruit nor herbage, and three days were passed in 
continual grief and lamentation. After a time, the Almighty had compassion 
on them, and accepted their repentance. Pardoning their crime, he sent an 
angel to them to teach them how to plough, to sow, to reap, to bake bread, 
to make apparel, and array themselves in garments. When their descendants 
became numerous, the genii also appeared among them, and instructed them 
how to plant trees, build houses, and perform various mechanical operations, 
so that at length both the tribes became friends, and continued in amicable 
intercourse for a considerable time. But the accursed Ibices, whose subtlety 
and deceit arc too well known, began to corrupt mankind, and at the time 
Kabeel (Cain) murdered Ilabccl (Abel), the family of Habecl (Abel) suspected 
that the genii had urged him to the deed. In consequence, there arose great 
dissention among them, and efforts were perpetually made to expel the genii 
from the face of the earth. All sorts of contrivances were resorted to ; philters 
and magic, and charms put in bottles, in order that distress and ruin might be 
their portion. Such was their constant occupation, till Allah-tallah sent the 
prophet Esdras to make peace between the parties, and instruct them in reli- 
gion. The genii then returned to the dominions held by man, and remained 
united with them up to the period of the flood. Even to the time of Abraham 
they continued in harmony together. But when Nimrod cast Abraham into 
the fire, the human race again suspected the genii, and ascribed the crime 
entirely to them. And when the brothers of Joseph threw him into the 
pit, they also attributed their wickedness to the genii. All this increased 
enmity, however, was again put an end to by the peace brought about by 
Moses. And many of the genii became converts to the religion of that 
blessed prophet. When Solomon, the son of David, was by God appointed 
sovereign of the seven climates, and above all the kings of the earth, all the 
genii were under his dominion. Then, in their arrogance and pride, they said 
to mankind: “it was by our assistance that Solomon obtained this sove- 
reignty.’* And they often manifested their power of rendering themselves 
invisible, to the great astonishment of the human race. In Solomon’s time, 
however, the genii fell again into disgrace, and were defeated by the wise king 
with a great army, and he imprisoned them, saying, “ let the genii be thus en- 
closed in phials.” And then he composed the book explanatory of their 
science and charms, which was discovered after his death. When Jesus came 
into the world, many of the genii followed his precepts ; and at the time of 
Mahommud, the last of the prophets, several of them embraced the doctrines 
of Islam, and still continue in harmony with good Mahommudans.’ 

“ When the Kywanee Hakeem had finished his speech, he thus addressed 
the genii : * O, genii, do not indulge in strife — enough has been said of the 
dissentions of old times. Enmity is a fire-stone, it is flint— as soon as the fire 
is brought forth, the world is in flames. Heaven protect us ! for when the 
enemy triumphs over us what is our wretched condition !* When the assem- 
bly 
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bly had heard this wonderful story, they shook their heads, and were immersed 
in deep thought. The king inquired of the hakeem how he would advise him 
to act amidst such conflicting interests, so thut each party might return to his 
home satisfied with the justice of the decision. The hakeem said : ‘Advice is 
good after mature deliberation ; nothing should be done hastily. At present, 
my opinion is this, that the parties should be ordered to appear before you in 
the morning to produce their respective evidence, and after that is heard, a 
proper time may be appointed for you to deliver your judgment on the case.’ 

“ One of the genii observed, that the mortals were extremely eloquent and 
skilful, and that in this respect the quadrupeds, the winged and finny tribes. 
Were weak and powerless. * If they are unable to give an efficient answer to 
what is proved against them, they will be for ever consigned to servitude and 
misery.* The hakeem said : 4 Happily for them, as well as for others, destiny 
does not always roll on in precisely the same path. The children of Israel 
were protected against the anger of Pharaoh, and the sons of Datid were 
relieved from the oppression of Ncbuchadnezer. Destiny is not always the 
same to every individual ; it docs not flow on uniformly even, like the visible 
world, which is every instant the same ; in it there is no change, whether the 
period be a thousand years or a minute, 12,000 or 1G,000 years, or 360,000 
years, or one day, or 50,000 years — every minute is the same. There is no 
change. Some lucky chance will, therefore, doubtless arise, in favour of the 
weaker party.’ 

“ The king of the genii continued consulting with his viziers and chiefs in 
private, and the commissioners, on the part of mankind, distributed in their 
several towns and places, were also busied in meditating on the disposition of 
the king, and on the fate that awaited them. They entered into various spe- 
culations and deductions relative to the points at issue; and weighed all the 
pros and cons with infinite shrewdness and sagacity. On the other hand, the 
animals had congregated, and were occupied in the same important affair, cal- 
culating on the chances of success and tho obstacles they had to surmount. 
Under the impression that they would he opposed by superior address and 
argument, they considered in what manner bribery might be most successfully 
employed with the functionaries of the king’s court, so as to secure to them- 
selves a favourable issue. They at last came to the determination to despatch 
confidential messengers in every quarter, to inform the w'hole of the animal 
creation of the existing emergency, in order that the ruler of each tribe might 
appoint a competent vakeel or advocate to defend and support his claims at 
the court of the king of the genii. One was required on the part of the carni- 
vorous species, another on the part of the winged tribe, another on the part 
of the sporting animals; a fourth for the reptiles, worms, and creeping 
animals; a fifth for the flies, spiders, and snakes; and a sixth for the water 
animals. The messengers were all severally nominated accordingly, and dis- 
patched on their respective missions. 

“ The Carnivorous Tribe. — When the first messenger went to the king of the 
carnivorous tribe, viz. the lion, he said : * The human race and the animals 
have a suit before the king of the genii ; and the animals have appointed com- 
missioners to their brethren for the purpose of soliciting their, aid. I am 
deputed to you that you may send a chief with your army along with me to 
defend our rights against mankind, who assert that they are the masters and 
we their slaves.’ The lion said to the messenger, 1 Of what do these, mortals 
boast? If it is strength, valour, bravery, fighting, I will immediately despatch 
my army,* and at once put them to the route in disgrace** The messenger 
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replied : 1 They are endowed with other qualities, and are familiar with all 
sorts of manoeuvring, they have swords and shields, and spears, and bows, 
and arrows, and a thousand other implements of war, to defend themselves 
from our teeth and claws ; they clothe themselves in armour, then they em- 
ploy nets and springs, dig pits and wells, and cover them with earth and grass, 
so that the unconscious animals fall into them, and have no means of extri- 
cating themselves. But the king of the genii is not yet acquainted with all 
these vexations, and therefore it remains with us to bring them forward, in 
proper language, to prove the despotism we endure, and the necessity of our 
resistance, and of our emancipation from slavery.* The lion, on hearing this 
statement, seemed plunged in thought for some time, and then commanded 
all his carnivorous brethren to be in attendance, to whom he communicated 
the news brought to him by the messenger. He promised them, in the event 
of coming off victorious, to grant them suitable dignities and honours, as a 
reward for their services and magnanimity. It then became matter of consi- 
deration who was fit for the task, and the panther said, * if vigour, intrepidity, 
and wrath, be the qualities required, I am the person to accomplish your 
wishes.* 

€t But the king observed, that such an affair could not be safely trusted to 
one person. Upon which the leopard said, * if springing, leaping, and grap- 
pling, and holding, be required, I am at your service.’ The wolf said : ‘ if 
attacking and plundering be required, I am the individual to be employed.* The 
fox said, * if cunning and deception are required, send me.’ The weazel said, 
4 if pilfering, stealing, and being silent be required, send me.* The monkey 
said, 4 if dancing, and skipping, and jumping, and chattering, and grimacing 
be required, send me.* The cat said, ‘ if coaxing, and kindness, and meek- 
ness, and scratching be required, send me.* The dog said, ‘if keeping watch, 
barking, and wagging the tail be required, send me.* The mouse said, * if 
nibbling, and doing mischief be required, send me.* 

“ The king, turning towards the panther, observed that all the qualities just 
enumerated would be necessary ; and further, he was of opinion, that the 
commissioner ought to be an officer of great worth and talents, and not likely 
to depart from the right path. ' Who is there possessed of these essentia! 
points, of these commanding qualifications ? He should be endowed with 
great learning and eloquence, with a fine memory, and the power of keeping 
a secret ; above all, he should be devoted to the best interests of his employer. 
Is there any one. Sir Panther, among your brethren, of this distinguished 
character, calculated to undertake the duties required ? The panther replied^ 
‘ the fittest person in my estimation and judgment is Kaleela, Dimna’s bro- 
ther.* The lion then said to Kaleela, the jackal, * the panther has selected 
you from among your brethren, what say you to his choice? 9 The jackal 
said, *T am ’heart and soul at your majesty’s service, but, among the animala 
even, I have many enemies. 1 The king inquired who they were ; Kaleela said* 
* the dog is my bitter enemy, for your majesty must well know that he is a 
constant attendant on man, and assists him in taking and appropriating to his 
use other animals.* The king then asked how it happened that dogs^were so 
generally domesticated with man? and the bear took upon himself to explain 
the manner In which the canine race were serviceable to the lords of creation, 
and what benefits they deserved in return for their obedience to the wilt nf 
their masters* The bear also described the cat as a domesticated animal, 
asserting that Its disposition was similar to the temper of man. 4 The eat I i 
ronHdomr, and likes variety of food, Hke man. It Is mote petted ahd^fcndled 
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than the dog ; it has the privilege of sitting upon couches, near the dinner- 
table, of receiving tid-bits and sweet morsels ; and if not given, it steals them. 
On the contrary, the dog is not set at liberty, and is not permitted to enter 
the house. Besides which, the cat and dog are always quarrelling, and hate 
the sight of each other.’ The king having heard all that the bear had to ad- 
vance on the subject of these animals, and their intercourse with man, ad- 
dressed Kaleela, the jackal, and commanded him to proceed on his mission to 
the king of the genii, there to accomplish the important business committed to 
his hands. : 

w The Winged Tribe . — The second messenger proceeded to the shah moorgh, 
the monarch of the birds; and in like manner explained to him the existing 
contest between the animals and mankind. His majesty accordingly sum- 
moned before his presence the subjects of his kingdom of every kind, from 
mountain, ocean, and air, and told them of the ambition of man, who had 
presumed to treat them as his slaves, lie then spoke to the peacock, his 
vizier, respecting who should be entrusted with their interests at the court of 
the king of the genii. Tne peacock described to him the candidates of various 
kind and plumage, such as the hud hud, or honpoo, called Solomon’s spy, 
who conveyed to that wise monarch intelligence of the queen of Sheba, 
and her wonderful kingdom ; and the cock which crows in the morning, and 
calls out to the sluggard, ‘get up, get up, it is growing late, bestir yourself, 
have you no fear of the fire of hell, no wish for heaven, no gratitude to God 
for his bounteous care of you? get up, get up, and prepare for a future state.* 
He also described the qualifications of the pigeon, the nightingale, the par- 
tridge, the soorkhab, the swallow, the crow, the crane, the sungkhara, the 
sparrow, the fakhta, the koomrec, the wagtail, the goose, the boogla, the 
moorgh-abce, and the shuter-uioorgh, or ostrich ; and having thus gone 
through the catalogue of those who bad any pretensions to the official talents 
required by his majesty, he determined upon selecting the nightingale ; and the 
nightingale was accordingly appointed to defend the rights of the winged tribe 
at the court of the king of the genii. 

“ The Insect Tribe . — The third messenger repaired to the monarch of the 
insects, Yasoob, and related to him the dissention that had occurred between 
the animals and mankind. The king immediately called before him all the 
tribes under his dominion, the muskeetoes, the fleas, the butterflies, in short, 
allthc animals of diminutive body which fly in the air, and whose lives exceed 
not a year in duration. And when his majesty inquired who was fittest to 
undertake the defence of their rights, every one became a clamorous candi- 
date for the important office. The muskeeto was particularly persevering, and 
said that, in ancient times, his ancestors were always, with God’s blessing, 
triumphant in their vocation. lie referred especially to the case of Nimrod ; 

‘ the tyrant Nimrod,* he observed, ‘ was a most arrogant king, and always 
appeared in vast magnificence and splendour. One of my species, excessively 
small, but remarkably shrewd, tormented him so much with his sting, that the 
afflicted monarch had not the power to move.* The muskeeto then went into 
further detail in what manner, and under what circumstances, his species had 
the ability to distress man, by provoking him to attempt their punishment, 
and slapping their own faces by mistake, which amused and gratified the king 
exceedingly. His majesty, however, considered that all this was unknown to 
the king of the genii, and therefore he desired to know who was best qualified 
to make their claims known at the coming trial, which puzzled and confounded 
the assembly in a high degree. At length Yasoob, the leader of the insect 

, tribes. 
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tribes, arose and said, that with God’s assistance, he would undertake the 
, mission, and co-operate with the other animals engaged in the same great con- 
test against the encroachments of mankind. Yasoob was asked by the assembly 
upon what he most depended for success, and he replied, ‘ no doubt God will 
favour me, and make me triumph over my enemies.’ He accordingly prepared 
for the journey, and took his departure to the court of the genii. 

“ The Birds of Prey. — As soon as the fourth messenger came to the oonka, 
the king of the birds of prey, he summoned the subjects of his kingdom and 
assembled them together; the owls, the hawks, the vultures, the falcons, the 
kites, the parrots, and all the animals of claw and beak which feed upon the 
flesh of others ; and having explained to them the existing conjuncture of 
affairs, he inquired of his vizier, the shinkar, which among them appeared to 
be the fittest to be entrusted with his commands on this momentous occasion. 
The vizier said, ‘ the owl.’ The monarch asked why the owl should be thought 
the fittest. The vizier replied, ‘ for this plain reason : all the other birds of 
prey are afraid of man, and fly from him, and understand not his language. 
The owl lives near villages, and amidst old ruined edifices, llis steadiness 
and contentment are unequalled by any other animal. He keeps his fast all 
day, and is always screeching in fear of God. At night, too, he continues in 
prayer, and brings to their senses the negligent and forgetful.* The oonka 
said to the owl, ‘the shinkar has given his judgment in your favour. What is 
your notion on the subject?* — ‘What the shinkar has said is very true, but I 
cannot go to the court of the king of the genii for this reason, every body is 
hostile to me, and thinks it unlucky to sec me, and on this account I am 
always receiving ignominious taunts and abusive language. But if I may he 
permitted to recommend another, I would say the hawk or falcon, which are 
prized so much among mankind.’ The king appealed to his assembled subjects, 
and referred to their opinion ; upon which the hawk said, ‘ the owl is undoubt- 
edly quite right, but mankind only favour us in proportion to the degree of 
pleasure we afford them. My opinion is, that the parrot should be appointed 
to the situation in question, and for this reason; all ranks, male and female, 
entertain a strong regard for the parrot, and talk to it as to a friend.’ The king 
then referred to the parrot, and required his own opinion oil the matter. The 
parrot replied, that he was perfectly ready to go and co-operate with the other 
animals against mankind, but he had one request to make, and this was simply, 
that the king and all the assembly would unite together to afford him aid, 
and fervently put up a prayer to God that he might overcome all his enemies. 
This request being complied with, the parrot set forward on his journey, fully 
accredited to the court of the king of the genii. 

“ The Aquatic Tribe . — When the messenger arrived at the presence of the 
king of the water-animals, the subjects of that kingdom were forthwith assem- 
bled together ; the frogs, the alligators, the dolphins, the tortoises, and all 
the multitudinous breed of aquatics, of all shapes and hues, to whom the 
existing emergency was made known without delay. ‘ If the human race,’ said 
the king, ‘ are proud and arrogant enough to think themselves superior to us in 
strength and bravery, we will all instantly proceed against them; and bver- 
whelm their fancied power.’ The messenger observed, that mankind did not 
make strength and bravery their boast, but contended that in arts, knowledge,^ 
and science, they were infinitely superior to the animals : ‘ you most be aware/ 
said he to the king, ‘ that by their skill and dexterity, they descend into the 
sea, and fish up pearls and precious gems, that they ascend mountains, and by 
their surprising art and contrivances, bring down to earth eagles and kites, 
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that they can carry loads of merchandize from east to west, and from west to 
east; they explore forests and desert placeB j they make ships, and load them, 
and cross the ocean in them ; they dig op the precious metals, gold and silver, 
and other valuable articles from the earth* Man prepares incantations and 
philtres, and fixes them on the margin of a streamlet, river, or sea, and if a 
thousand alligators and dragons were to appear, they would not have the 
power to pass that magical spot. But these qualifications possessed by man- 
kind are as yet unknown at the court of the genii.* 

“ As soon as the messenger had finished his harangue, the king, in deep 
thought, looked round upon his assembled subjects, and said, * now, what is 
your opinion ; who is qualified among you to defend our rights at the present 
juncture?’ For some time all were silent ; at last rose the dolphin, who re- 
sides in the ocean, and is friendly to man, for if a person happens to fall into 
the sea, he takes him on his back, and places him safely on shore again. The 
dolphin said, 4 in my judgment, of all water-animals, the fish is the most de- 
serving of being elected. His form is large, his proportions beautiful, his 
mouth elegant, his colour white, his body straight, in motion he is graceful 
and rapid, and of greater fecundity than any other water animal, as he peoples 
with his infinite subjects streamlet, river, pond, and sea. He also ranks high 
among mankind in consequence of having, once on a time, swallowed and 
protected the prophet Jonas in his belly, and afterwards deposited him unin- 
jured on shore.* Upon this the king referred to the fish, who then replied, 
* it is impossible for me to go and enter into a contest wkh mankind. I have 
no feet to walk upon, and no tongue to harangue with. I cannot endure 
thirst, for if I am but one moment out of water, I perish. The tortoise is 
more fit for the office, as he is amphibious, water and land being the same to 
him. His body and back are large, and he is capable of bearing much fatigue.* 
The king then turned to the tortoise, who replied, that he was also incompe- 
tent to the task. 4 In walking, my feet are cumbrous and slow, and the dis- 
tance is great ; besides, I can speak but little ; my own notion is, that the 
dolphin would be the fittest, and for this reason, his motions are quick, and 
he is expert in conversation.' The king again consulted the dolphin, who 
thus answered and said, 4 for this office, I think the crab would be much better 
calculated than me : his legs are numerous, he is quick in walking and run- 
ning, his claws are sharp, and his nails hard, and his back is strong, and cased 
in armour.’ Upon this reference the king requested the crab to state his opi- 
nion regarding himself. He said, 4 it would be quite ridiculous for me to go 
to the court of the king of the genii, as my awkwardness and ugliness would only 
be a source of merriment to the whole assembly ; all would laugh at such an un- 
gainly commissioner. I would, therefore, recommend the crocodile as more 
worthy of the honour. His feet are strong, and he runs fast ; his mouth 
large, his tongue long, his teeth numerous, his body hard.’ But the croco- 
dile did not approVef of the nomination, and tendered bis excuses with suffi- 
cient ingenuity to aVoid the appointment. In his turn, he recommended the 
firog, 4 for,* said he, 4 the frog is learned, and patient, and religious ; day and 
night he is occupied in prayer. He frequents the houses of mankind, and 
was highly esteemed by the children of Israel ; for when Nimrod cast Abraham 
into the fire, the frogs filled their own mouths with water, and squirted it out 
upon the flames, so that the fire was extinguished before it had produced any 
bed effect. Another time, when Moses and Pharaoh were at war, the frogs, 
in aid of the former, covered all the earth. They talk a great deal, and tra* 
iggrse both land and water* Their limbs are in good proportion, their heads 

round, 
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round, their mouths capacious, their eyes bright and shining, their hands and 
feet large, they are quick in motion, and enter into a house without the 
smallest apprehension.’ The king, upon this recommendation, asked .the frog 
if he was willing to accept of the office, and he replied that he was perfectly 
ready to comply with the wishes of his majesty, and proceed to the contest 
with mankind ; but one thing he solicited, which was, that his majesty and all 
his subjects would put up a prayer to heaven, that success might crown his 
efforts. This being done accordingly, the frog took leave, and commenced 
his journey to the court of the king of the genii. 

“ The Reptile Tribe . — When the sixth messenger reached Sooban, the 
dragon, and king of the reptiles, his majesty summoned together the subjects 
of his crown, the snakes, the lizards, the ants, the worms, and all the animals 
that creep on the earth, or feed and crawl on the leaves of trees. So nume- 
rous were the legions, that they could not be counted, excepting by the Al- 
mighty. The king himself, when he contemplated their wonderful and infi- 
nite shapes, was struck dumb with astonishment. On coming to himself he 
looked round again, and seeing such hosts of minute animals, that, almost in 
despair, he asked his vizier what was to he done? Many of them were 
dumb and many blind, without hands and feet, without wings, beaks, or claws, 
and excessively helpless. Distressed by the melancholy prospect before him, 
he involuntarily burst into tears, and turning his eyes upwards to heaven, 
prayed to God to have compassion upon him and his people in this dreadful 
extremity. Upon this devout aspiration, an animated discussion arose among 
the assembled millions. 

( To be continued next month.) 


WO MAN. 

{From the Charivari, or Canadian Poetics.) 

Oh, woman, thou wert formed fpr love, and love 
Nurtured for thee; thy very looks enthrone 
A symbol and a charm of those above, 

Whose attributes of being are thine own ; 

The air, that stirs around, where thou dost move. 

Is fraught with incense,— as the heav’nly rone 
Which our first parents witnessed 8t their birth— 

For thou hast here imparadised the earth. 

Thou art the fountain of our purest pleasure, 

Aa the fair altar of our warmest praise ; 

Thy tender love, the heart's exhaustless treasure, ... 

From which map draws the sunshine of bis d^rs ; 
Thy glowing charms surpassing far the measure 
Of . word, or thought to paint, though Fancy 'a rays 
Soared to the heavens — where it alone could find 
A charm of grace eclipsing womankind. 
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THE ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 

The institution of this great and admirable scheme for the promotion of 
Oriental literature, and for the transfusion of its contents into our own, it 
may not be generally known, was suggested by the Itev. Professor Lee, of 
Cambridge. Familiar with the difficulties which beset this path of study in 
England, he seems to have directed his attention to the means of ob- 
viating them ; and about two years ago he addressed a letter to Sir Alex. 
Johnston, who acted promptly upon the suggestions it contained, and the 
result has been the formation of an institution, which bids fair to fulfil what 
our early oriental scholars, we might almost say the early martyrs to the study 
of eastern literature in this country, so devoutly desired to see accomplished. 

The letter of Professor Lee will be printed in the Appendix to the next 
volume of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society ; it deserves, not 
merely from its curiosity, as respects the institution referred to, but likewise 
from the judicious remarks w hich it contains respecting Oriental w orks, to be 
generally known. We therefore subjoin it : 

Copy of a Letter from the lie v. 1’nfcssor Lee to Sir Alexander Johnston , Knl . 

London, April 17, lHSi7. 

Dear Sir : — I now proceed to lay before you a more detailed account of what I be- 
lieve ought to be done, and what, I think, the Royal Asiatic Society can do, towards 
improving the state of Oriental literature in this country, llut, perhaps, it will be 
best to state, in the first place, the situation in which we now are, and then to proceed 
to suggest the remedy. I shall be particular on the Arabic and Persic only, because 
the detail would be too long to do so in every case ; and 1 shall begin witli the Arabic. 
In this department, then, a tolerable grammar has never yet made its appearance in 
this country. The work of Richardson is meagre in the extreme, and hater calculated 
to set the learner out wrong, and to keep him so, than to benefit him in acquiring the 
Arabic language. The admirable works of Colonel Raillie and Mr. Lumsden are un- 
finished, and likely to remain so. In this case the learner must have recourse either to 
.the Grammaire Arabe of M. de Sacy, or to one of the grammars published in Latin 
by the Catholic missionaries ; in the latter of which, however, he will have the morti- 
fication to find very great defects, and, in some cases, views on the subject quite foreign 
to the genius of that language. 3M. de Sacy has supplied many of the deficiencies, and 
corrected many of the errors, of preceding writers on Arabic grammar : hut valuable as 
his work is, it leaves something to be desired through the omission of the prosody, and 
his paradigm of the verb does not quite agree with the views of the Arabian gramma, 
rians. In the Latin grammar of Guadagnoli, indeed, a prosody is to be found, but 
this is full of mistakes, as Clarke has shewn. If he have recourse to the work of JVIr. 
Gladwin on this subject, he will here find endless difficulties. The only work of much 
value on this subject, is the little book published by Clarke at Oxford, about 150 years 
ago. But this requires the greatest stretch of attention to understand the rules, and 
of principles, nothing is said. It is surely much to be regretted, that we have no 
good elementary work of this kind in English : and still more so to find that there is 
not the least prospect of having one, until some step be taken, either by the Royal 
Asiatic Society, or some other body capable of bearing the expenses incident to such 
an undertaking. 

In the next place, w hat have we in lexicography ? If we except the lexicons of 
Goliusand Castcll, we have nothing we can recommend as a general dictionary. Wil- 
met, indeed, has compiled a very useful work for u few particular books: but then 
that work is scarce, not to insist on its uselessness in a general way. But this objection 
will go in 8 great degree against the lexicons of Golius, Cast ell, the Kamoos, and the 
SooraU ufor in these we find scarcely one of the terms of art, without which hardly a 
single$pok in Arabic can be made out. Were it necessary here to go into the detail, 

1 could 
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I could shew, that scarcely a translator is to he named, from Pocockc down to the pre- 
sent day, who has not had his labour greatly increased through the omission of technical 
terms in those dictionaries. This remark extends to every science, to works on theo- 
logy, and even to the commonest expressions in use among the Arabians. Again, let 
a man take any book of poetry, or of proverbial expressions, such as the work of 
Meidani, and try his hand with any of the dictionaries just mentioned. I have no 
douht he will make out a sense ; but, very likely, a sense quite different from that in- 
tended by the author. If Meninski is substituted for these lexicographers, then I 
believe he would find himself infinitely more bewildered. Here we have nothing to 
point out the construction of the verbs, the several conjugations in which they arc 
found, or the senses they bear in these conjugations. Many of the words are erro- 
neously explained : and in every case we have a " rudis indigestaque moles.** Dr. 
Wilkins’s edition of Richardson's Persian and Arabic dictionary is a very great im- 
provement of that work, but I venture to suggest it would be best to have separate 
dictionaries of each. That few should be found to understand the Arabic and Persic, 
with helps like these, is certainly not to be wondered at ; the wonder is, how any thing 
has been made out. The French and German literati have felt this in all its weight, 
and have very properly betaken themselves to the scholiasts and vocabularies containing 
the terms of art, and to the native grammarians and commentators on grammar, and 
hence have found, what they could find no where else, their progress to he solid and 
delightful. 

In the next place, what can we he said to know' of Oriental history, I mean Arabic 
and Persian, if we except the works of Pocockc, Iieiske, and a few others ? In the 
Persian, not so much as one historian 1ms yet been printed or translated : and yet our 
libraries abound with the most valuable works, reserved only for worm*s-meat, or to 
go hack into their native element the dust ! The histories of Persia, its dynasties and 
wars, of Ilimhi'tan, of Tartary, and other adjacent countries, are shewn in our li- 
braries, just as ,l our rarer monsters are,” merely to excite the surprise of the ignorant. 

Then, of Arabian and Persian poetry, and the belles-lettres, how much do we 
know ? We have, indeed, a few elegant extracts printed at Calcutta, for which the 
lion. East- India Company deserves the thanks of the country,* but how arc they to 
be made out ? Will any one attempt to make out the Deewan of Motanabbi, or of 
Kbajah Ilftfiz, with the assistance of the dictionaries of Golius, &c. ? If he does, 
1 will only say, lie will attempt to do that, in which no one ever yet did, or ever shall, 
succeed ; and of this, after a short trial, I think he will be perfectly convinced. If he 
means to do any thing likely to satisfy himself, or to benefit mankind, lie must recur to 
the native commentaries, or, which is nearly the same thing, he must have a learned 
native at his elbow’ . Rut suppose an individual hardy enough to get through all these 
difficulties, and to publish the result of his labours for the benefit of others; suppose 
him to have laboured for years, to translate some valuable and interesting work, and 
then suppose him to print it for the benefit of mankind : what must now be his mortifi- 
cation to find, that he can perhaps sell six copies ; and that lie must labour for years 
to pay the debts he has contracted in printing and publishing his book? If a man will 
suppose this, lie will suppose nothing more than has more than once taken place, and 
which will perhaps induce him to believe, that few individuals will ever think of labour- 
ing to this extent, and fewer still of giving to the world the result of their labours. 

What has here been stated with reference to Arabian and Persian literature few will 

perhaps 

♦ It Is not meant to l>e averred, that great praise is not due to the Hon. East-India Company, for the 
great patronage and support which they have afibrded to Oriental literature. To their servants, Europe 
is entirely Indebted for a knowledge of the Sanscrit, and Tot the publication of many valuable works in 
that language— for a splendid and accurate edition of the Kamoos, the Soorali, the Burlianl K&tia, the 
five books on Arabic grammar, the Sharho Molla Jfiml, a valuable .edition of the works of Sftdl, the 
Life of Tlmour, the Makftmftt of IlaOrl, the Hidaya, with an English translation, the DeewAiil HAfis, 
the Dablstani Madh&hlb, the valuable Persian selections, forming the Class-books of the College of 
Fort William— all that is known of the Hindustani, a splendid and valuable Chinese Dictionary and 
Grammar, and the translations of some books of History, Tales, and Poetry, with a great variety of 
other works, in almost every department. 
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peAapi undertake to deny; and if so, when we consider our connexions with the 
East, particularly in a mercantile point of view, I think all must be convinced, that 
there exists a necessity, that something should be done on a more liberal scale than has 
hitherto been attempted* I will now point out a list of works that may be printed or 
translated, or both, with a view to meet the deficiencies just noticed, not intending to 
intimate that othero equally valuable may not also be mentioned, but only to shew that 
these difficulties need not necessarily exist. 

Arabic Grammar . 

■Ibn ul H^jeb, with the Commentary of Moola Jami, and of Najmodden of Irak. 

The Alfiaof Ibn Malik— Ibn Fa that, &c. 

The Moshir ul Lughat, by Soyuti. — The works of Akhfash, Ac. 

TaarUat, or Terms of Art. Jawhari's Lexicon, Scholia on tin* Poets, Ac. Prosody. 

Poetry and Belles-Lettres. 

The Scholia of Shariski, of Taj Oddeen Ibn Ilyas, of Motarezzi, Ac. on Hariri. 

The Makamat of Ibn ul Juzi, with Scholia. 

The Makamat of Hamadani, with ditto. 

The Makamat of Soyuti, with ditto. 

Scholia on the Deewdn of Montanabbi. 

Scholia on the Deewan of Ibn Doreid, in addition to those printed by Haitsma. 

Scholia on the Hamasa, of which Col. Baillie has a good copy. 

Tales in verse and prose, of which there is a great abundance. 

History. 

The Golden Meadows of Masoudi — the Mobtada wa Kliabar, of Ibn Khaldoun. 
Lives of the Poets, Sec. by Ibn Khalikan. The Biographia Meccana. History of the 
famous Men in Spain. £1 Wakedi’s Conquest of Syria. The Tarikh Tabari.* El 
Jabarti*s account of the French war in Egypt. Ditto by a Syrian. Histories of 
ancient Arabia, Persia, Ac. El Damiri's Natural History. Ditto by Cazwini. 
Macrizi’s Egypt. Edrisi’s Geography complete. Ditto Abulfeda, Yakuti’s Dic- 
tionary, Ac. Travels of Ibn Batuta, Sec. Visits to places of pilgrimage, Ac., with 
Translations from the Greek authors, some of which may perhaps be restored. 

Persian. 

Geography and Lexicography. 

Commentaries on Persian Grammar. Sorooree's Poetical Dictionary. Scholia on 
the Poets generally. 

History. 

The Rauzat Ossa fa, the National History of Persia. The Tdrikhi Alam Ardi on 
the reign of Mirza Abbas. Histories of the several dynasties in Persia, India, Ac., 
such as Jengisklian, Timour, the Life of Akbar, and other emperors of Hindustan. 
The whole of Ferishta.+ Translations from the Turkish, Tartar, Sanscrit, Ac., which, 
according to the editor of the Life of Baber, must soon perish unless collected and 
printed. Lives of the Poets, by Doulatshah, Ac. Natural History, by Cazwini, Ac* 

Poetry , $*c. 

A good translation of the Anvari Soheili, for the use of learners. 

A good translation of the works of Sadi, ditto. 

Deewan of Khakani, with scholia. 

Deewan of Anwari, with ditto. 

Works of Niz&mi, Jdmi, Hfifiz, Ac., with ditto. 

Similar lists may be made out with reference to the Turkish, the Armenian, Syriac, 
Ettuopic, Chinese, and Sanscrit, and to the dialects of India, the Pali, the Cingalese, 
the Borman, the Malay, the Javanese, Ac. Ac., were H necessary. 

Let 

• About to be published by Kowgarten. 

H&ok Bright translation of this work is now published. 
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Let us now proceed to consider in what way such works as these may be executed 
under the patronage of the Royal Asiatic Society. It was suggested by a corres- 
pondent, in the Cambridge paper of March 1 6 , that needy Arabs and Persians may 
probably be employed in farthering the progress of such works. I believe this is prac- 
ticable, for the following reasons. 

There is in Persia at this time a predilection so strong in favour of English literature, 
that, I believe, a dozen learned men, if they were wanted, might be easily induced to 
come and settle in this country, at least for a time. This has been exemplified in the 
case of the Mirza Ibrahim, who is now at Haileybury; for, to my certain knowledge, 
he came here without the least prospect of wealth whatever, and expressed his willing- 
ness, when he joined me at Cambridge, to give his labour for a considerable time on 
the most liberal terms. But, as this was more than I could promise him, and as the 
East- India Company expressed a wish to have him at their college, l was content, to 
part with him, and he accepted of a salary of £200 a-year, with lodging, &c. for the 
first year, which was to be a year of trial ; I have no doubt, therefore, that otliers 
would be induced to come over on terms equally easy. Now', as to the Arabs, I believe 
the same may be done. I myself have had letters from learned Arabs, both in Egypt 
and Palestine, soliciting employment; and one of these persons, I have reason. to 
believe, has since been employed in the capacity of a translator and teacher. I believe, 
therefore, that there would be no w r ant of help from these quarters, and these would be 
sufficient perhaps to make the trial upon. 

In reducing this to practice, I should certainly advise to begin on a small scale. In 
the first case, perhaps, no one need be sent for. The Mirza Ibrahim, I have no doubt, 
would be willing to occupy bis vacations, and vacant time during the period of lec- 
tures, in conjunction with an Orientalist, in some work of this description ; and, 
indeed, I have heard him say, that it is his wish to do so. If then the Society thought 
it worth while to make tlie experiment on a small scale, perhaps this would be an 
advisable plan ; and, in this case, one of the Professors at Haileybury, &c. may be 
associated with him. If they should wish also to try the Arabic, no doubt 'Mr. Salt 
would engage a Moollah for a short time, and at a reasonable rate, who may be as- 
sociated with some gentleman, in London or elsewhere, to superintend such work.. 
Perhaps a person acquainted with English might be engaged ; . but, if not, that is of 
little consequence, the parties would soon be able to understand one another. In this 
event, I think the Universities would not be unwilling to assist in the article of print- 
ing, as they have certain privileges in this respect not possessed by others. I certainly 
would do all in my power to do the needful at Cambridge; and I have reason. to 
believe, that there is a feeling there in favour of this project; and Oxford would pro- 
bably join. 

I hope it will not be thought that I have any wish to make myself important in this 
business. I only wish to see something done ; and shall be most willing to further 
any project likely to do so, as far as my slender means and abilities will go. Much 
I cannot promise ; but the little I can do shall be done cheerfully. 

I have the honour to be, dear Sir, 

Your*s very faithfully, 

Samuel Lee. 


9 B 
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AGRICULTURE OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Abstract of a very detailed statistical Account of the Village of Utramabur, 
situated in the Province of Arcot in the Carnatic, for the Year A.D. 1742. 

Canies.v Produce in Cullums. f 

Totalland cultivated 2,437 71,914 

C&nles. Cullums. 

Appropriations: by ancient usage, 426 13,760 

by grant 116 4,368 

*>42 18,128 


Remains Canies 1,895 Cullums 53,786 

Deduct fees in grain distributed previously to the levy of revenue, 

and appropriated to general purposes 3,071 

Net produce for division between sovereign and subject - - 50,715 

Revenue Amount collected ns land revenue 22,957 

Cultivator's Share ...Amount retained for his support, to replace seed 
and cattle, and to pay labour, &c. ; expenses of 

cultivation 27,758 

50,715 


Again : — 

Cullums. 


Gross Produce of all the land cultivated in the village as above 71,914 

Deduct fees for services useful to both sovereign and sub- 
ject 3,071 


Residue for division... 68,843 


Distribution of the Gross Produce. 

Sovereign's Share ...taken as land revenue Cull. 22,957 

Sovereigns Share ...or land revenue alienated by grant, re- 
ceived by strangers, or non-residents of 
the village 2,184 


Subject's Share .. 

Ditto 

. Ditto 

Sovereign's Share 


Total of sovereign's revenue, as received directly 


or indirectly 25,141 

...Cultivator’s retained as above 27,758 

...Cultivator's share on assigned revenue ... 2,184 

....Cultivator's share retained on appropriated 

revenue 6,880 

...Tliis share is appropriated to village uses 

generally 6,880 

43,702 


Total gross Produce — — 68,843 


Remarks . — It will be evident from an attentive examination of the above account, 
the authenticity of which may be relied on, that when the revenue of the sovereign in 
India (where levied in kind) is stated to be 50 per cent, of the gross produce, it means 
the gross produce after various deductions have been made. In this village the total 
receipts as revenue is but or about 36$ per cent, of the gross produce. If, how- 
ever, it be considered right in conformity to the general practice to take the net revenue, 
and the net inhabitant's share, the sovereign's revenue will be in this case only or 
about 45J percent., leaving the inhabitants’ share 54 } per cent. 

The amount of appropriated revenue exhibited in the account, viz. the half of 13,760 
cullums r=s6,880 cullums, having been distributed amongst the village community, in 
part to the cultivators, and the residue among village officers, artificers, priests, &c. it 
may be considered as received by the cultivators in services or otherwise, and is, there- 
fore, a just addition to their immunities as cultivators. 


* 1 jCanl — 57,600 square feet. 


t 1 Cullum — 41 bushels. 
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lUbteto of lioofc** 


Annals and Antiquities of UajasChan , or the Central and Western Rajpoot 

States of India . By Lieutenant-Colonel James Tod, late Political 

Agent to the Western Rajpoot States. First Vol. London, 1829. Royal 

4to. pp. 808. Map and Plates. 

This great work has been long looked for, in India as well as in Europe, 
with an anxiety proportioned to the interest of the subject, and to the oppor- 
tunities and known qualifications of the author. Nothing more need be pre- 
dicated of it, than that it fills up a most important chasm in the history and 
geography of Hindustan, in order to establish its claim to public attention ; 
and this consideration would probably be amply sufficient to procure for the 
work an extent of patronage, which would repay the author for all the toil and 
cost he has expended upon it, but that there exists a general aversion, in this 
country, to writings upon oriental topics, which seems unconquerable, unless 
some happy expedient can be devised of bribing the people of England to 
become better informed upon a subject which very nearly concerns the national 
interests. 

It is common to hear complaints of the backwardness of persons who have 
been in India, to communicate the results of their experience and observation 
there; they are taunted with charges of sloth and indifference; yet nothing is 
more true than that, of the works which have issued from the press for several 
years past relative to India v some of them the fruit of great labour as well as 
talent, the major part, perhaps nearly the whole, have inflicted a serious loss 
upon the authors or the publishers. 

No ordinary motives, therefore, are necessary to overcome the repugnance 
to publication on the part of writers in this department of our literature; and 
in the present case, we see enough to convince us, that the legitimate desire of 
fame has been with Colonel Tod a very subordinate consideration, compared 
with a motive far more generous and disinterested. His residence amongst the 
interesting people whose history he has recorded, afforded him that thorough 
insight into their national character which an ordinary superficial observer could 
never acquire; and this minute and accurate knowledge has convinced him that 
our political relations and alliances with the Rajpoots, formed upon the model 
of those maintained by us with other states of India, are built upon a theory 
totally erroneous ; and that a different species of connection, founded upon a 
juster notion of their true character, would promote the benefit of both 
parties, and cement a kind of intimate union between them, which would, 
upon any political contingency, provide a bulwark of defence to the British 
power in Asia. 

Independently, therefore, of its literary pretensions, this work claims the 
attention of the politician and the legislator, and may be regarded, at this 
critical juncture, as a portion of the evidence which Parliament will have 
before it, in adjudicating the great question respecting the East-India Com- 
pany’s charter, and the future government of our Indian empire. 

We fear we shall be able to give but a very imperfect analysis of this work f 
each of its parts would demand a distinct and extended notice, in order to 
afford the reader a correct idea of its contents. The present volume wmpre- 
hends “ the Geography of Rajast’han,” a “ History of the Rajpoot Tribes,’" a 
« Sketch of a Feudal System in Rajast’han,” the “ Ahnals of M4war,” the 

principal 
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principal state, with a separate dissertation on its religious establishments, 
festivals and customs, and a “ Personal Narrative ” of the author’s journey to 
Marwar, an adjoining state. The graphic illustrations are about thirty in 
number, exquisitely finished, some of them representing scenery and architec- 
ture altogether new, even to Anglo-Indians. 

The preliminary dissertation upon the geography of Rajast’han affords a 
rapid view of its local character. It is accompanied by a magnificent map of 
the country, from the personal surveys of the author, we believe, and a vertical 
section from Aboo to Bundelkund, shewing the relative heights, and the geolo- 
gical strata. This map and dissertation would be alone a valuable gift to 
science. 

The history of the tribes commences with their genealogies, drawn from 
their Poorans , chiefly the Bhagvat, the Scwida, the Agni, and the Bhavishya , 
all by different authors, composed without collusion with each other, and 
which are therefore so many independent authorities, the occasional conflict 
or concordance of which guide the antiquary through the devious paths of 
early Hindu history, or rather fable. Colonel Tod has, with great skill and 
patience, explored this ** mighty maze, but not without a plan.” He recog- 
nizes, in the outset, the difficulty of the task : 

The Hindus, with the decrease of intellectual power, their possession of which is 
evinced by their architectural remains, where just proportion and elegant mythological 
device are still visible, lost the relish for the beauty of truth, and adopted the monstrous 
in their writings, as well as their edifices. But tor detection and shame, matters of 
history would be hideously distorted even in civilized Europe ; but in the East, 
in the moral decrepitude of ancient Asia, with no judge to condemn, no public 
to praise, each priestly expounder may revel in an unfettered imagination, and reckon 
liis admirers in proportion to the mixture of the marvellous, l’lain historical truths 
have long ceased to interest this artificially- fed people. 

If at such a comparatively modern period as the third century before Christ, the 
Babylonian historian Berosus composed his fictions, which assigned to that monarchy 
such incredible antiquity, it became capable of refutation from the many historians of 
repute who preceded him. But on the fabulist of India we have no such check. If 
Vyasu himself penned these legends as now existing, then is the stream of knowledge 
corrupt from the fountain-head. If such the source, the stream, filtering through ages 
of ignorance, has only been increased by fresh impurities. It is difficult to conceive 
ho w' the arts and sciences could advance, when it is held impious to doubt the truth of 
whatever has been handed down, and still more to suppose that the degenerate could 
improve thereon. 

Helps are sometimes afforded to the historian of ancient India by the Greek 
writers; and Colonel Tod has pointed out a striking coincidence between a 
legend in the Poorans , of the marriage of Vyasu with Pandea, his niece and 
spiritual daughter, which is found almost totidem verbis in Arrian. 

The cities founded by the different lines of princes pass in review before the 
reader, who must entertain a species of veneration for those early races, when 
he finds satisfactory evidence of the existence of splendid cities in this part of 
India long anterior to Rama. Ayodia, for example, on the site of which 
stands the modern Oude, is described by Valmiki, “ might,” as our author 
observes, “ stand for Utopia.” That flourishing states and cities have existed 
in these early times, in Central India, is a fact attested not merely by ancient 
writers, but by less doubful records, their relics. “ The little exact know- 
ledge that Europe has hitherto acquired of the Rajpoot states,” observes 
Colonel Tod, in his introduction, “ has probably originated a false idea of the 
comparative importance of this part of Hindustan. The splendour of the 

Rajpoot 
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Rajpoot courts, however, at' an early period of the history of that country, 
making every allowance for the exaggeration of the bards, must have been 
great. Northern India was rich from the earliest times ; that portion of it, 
situated on either side the Indus, formed the richest satrapy of Darius.” 
The several states and the dynasties which ruled them, are elaborately traced 
in this disquisition, which is illustrated by genealogical tables, and contains 
an account of some very curious traits in the ancient manners of these early 
tribes, which possess great antiquarian interest. 

A still greater curiosity is the author’s sketch of a feudal system in Ra- 
jast’han, in which he has most ingeniously and happily attempted to realize the 
idea, which oriental scholars have sometimes entertained, of an original iden- 
tity between the progenitors of the Rajpoots and the northern tribes who 
overrun Europe, as evinced in that peculiar form of government denominated 
the feudal system, common, as he thinks, to both. We are not very prone to 
view hypotheses of this kind with partiality ; but there is probably some truth in 
the remark of Colonel Tod, that “ we may have been induced, by the multi- 
tude of false theories which time has exposed, to fall into an opposite error, 
and become too sceptical in regard to the common origin of the people of the 
east and the west.” Although the striking analogies he has adduced may not 
altogether extinguish incredulity, they certainly constitute a body of evidence 
in support of his theory which many will think nearly amounts to demonstra- 
tion. For example, the details of military service in Iiajpootana strongly 
resemble those of Europe in feudal times ; the military vassals, who followed 
their prince into the field, held their lands upon the tenure of military ser- 
vice ; the knight’s fee in Mewar was nearly equivalent to the amount in 
England, during the reign of William the Conqueror ; escuage or scutage is 
known in Mewar, and exemplified in deeds ; and the parallel in respect to 
some of the several feudal incidents, namely, reliefs, escheats, aids, and 
wardship, is almost perfect. In treating of the duration of grants, Colonel 
Tod hus evinced a very familiar acquaintance with the recondite learning of the 
feudal law. He discovers an analogy even in the terms employed amongst 
both people: thus the land sufficient to furnish an equipped cavalier is 
called, in the Rajpoot dialect, chursa , equivalent to “ hide of land;” and Col. 
Tod remarks, “ it is a singular coincidence, that the term for the lowest sub- 
division of land for military service should be the same amongst the Rajpoots 
as in the English system. Resides being similar in name, it nearly corresponds 
in actual quantity. From the beginning of the Anglo-Saxon government the 
land was divided into hides, each comprehending what could be cultivated by 
a single plough. Four hides constituted one knight’s fee, which is stated to 
be about forty acres. The chursa may have from twenty-five to thirty beegas; 
which are equal to about ten acres, — the Saxon hide.” Again : “ in the Hindu 
word which designates a feud we have another of those striking coincidences 
in terms to which allusion has already been made : wer is 9 a feud,’ werec * a 
foe.’ The Saxon term for the composition of a feud, wergeldt , is familiar, to 
every man. In some of these states the initial vowel is hard, and pronounced 
her. In Rnjast’han her is more common than wer, but throughput the south- 
west wer only is used. In these we have the original Saxon word war k the 
French guer . The Rajpoot wergeldt is land or a daughter to. wife. In points 
of honour the Rajpoot is centuries in advance of our Saxon forefathers, wlio 
had a legislative remedy for every bodily injury, when each finger and toe jiad 
its price. This might do very well when the injury was committed on a hind, 
but the Rajpoot must have blood for blood. The monarch must be powerful 

who 
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who can compel acceptance of the compensation, or moond-kultic .** But it 
would be impossible, in any space we could allot to the subject, to afford the 
reader a clear notion of the body of evidence brought forward by the author 
in support of his theory : the historical antiquary will not consider this curious 
disquisition as the least valuable portion of the volume. We subjoin some 
“ reflections ” appended at the end of it, wherein Col. Tod discloses his views 
with regard to the mode in which the Rajpoot states should be treated by the 
British government. 

The system of feuds must have attained considerable maturity amongst the Rajpoots, 
to have left such traces, notwithstanding the desolation that has swept the land : but 
without circumspection, these few remaining customs will become a dead letter. Unless 
yve abstain from all internal interference, we must destroy the links which connect the 
prince and bis vassals; and, in lieu of a system decidedly imperfect, we should leuve 
them none at all, or at least not a system of feuds, the only one they can comprehend. 
Our friendship has rescued them from exterior foes, and time will restore the rest. With 
the dignity and establishments of their chiefs, ancient usages will revive; and nuzzc- 
rana (relief), kvrg bundai (investiture), dussoond (aids or benevolence, literally “the 
tenth **), and other incidents, will cease to he mere ceremonies. The desire of every 
liberal mind, as well as the professed wish of the British government, is to aid in their 
renovation, and this will he best effected by not meddling with what wc but imperfectly 
understand. 

We have nothing to apprehend from the Rajpoot states if raised to their ancient 
prosperity. The closest attention to their history proves, beyond contradiction, that they 
were never capable of uniting, even for their own preservation t a breath, a scurrilous 
stanza of a bard, has severed their closest confederacies. No national head exists 
amongst them as amongst the Mahrattas ; and each chief being master of his own 
house and followers, they are individually too weak to cause us any alarm. 

No feudal government can be dangerous as a neighbour : for defence, it has in all 
countries been found defective , and for aggression, totally incflicient. Let there exist 
between us the most perfect understanding am! identity of interests ; the foundation- 
step to which is to lcsseu or remit the galling, and to us contemptible tribute, now 
exacted, enfranchise them from our espionage and agency, and either unlock them 
altogether from our dangerous embrace, or let the ties between us be such only as 
would ensure grand results : such as general commercial freedom and protection, with 
treaties of friendly alliance. Then, if a Tatar or a Russian invasion threatened our 
eastern empire, fifty thousand Rajpoots would be no despicable allies. 

Let us call to mind what they did when they fought for Aurungzeb : they are still 
unchanged, if we give them the proper stimulus. Gratitude, honour, and fidelity, are 
terms which at one time were the foundation of all the virtues of a Rajpoot. Of the 
theory of these sentiments he is still enamoured ; hut, unfortunately for his happiness, 
the times have left him but little scope for the practice of them. Ask a Rajpoot which 
is the greatest of crimes? lie will reply, * goonchor,* ‘ forgetfulness of favours.* This 
is bis most powerful term for ingratitude. Gratitude with them embraces every obliga- 
tion of life, and is inseparable from swamdherma , * fidelity to his lord.* He who is 
wanting in these is not deemed fit to live, and is doomed to eternal pains in Pluto’s 
realm hereafter. 

The largest portion of the volume is dedicated to the Annals or History of 
Mlwar, whose princes, or Ranas, as they are styled, are the elder branch of 
the Sooryavansi, or " children of the sun,” and unanimously regarded by all 
the tribes as the legitimate heirs to the throne of the deified Rama : not a 
doubt having yet been raised respecting their purity of descent. By the help 
of a variety of crude materials, including the notices preserved of the Greek 
historians, Col. Tod contrives to hold the clue to the pedigree of this family, 
which he traces from very early times. 

We 
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We shall take up the thread at the period when the great Balabhipoora (now 
ascertained to have occupied the site of the humble Balbi), in Saurashtra, was 
sacked, in A.D. 524, by the white Huns, according to Cosmas. The orphan 
heir of the family was placed with a brahminee of Birnugger, to be educated 
ns a brahmin; but his princely lineage could not be concealed, or as the legend 
elegantly expresses it: “ how should they hide a ray of the sun?” Goha, fot 
that was the name he acquired, became a favourite of the venn-pootras, of 
“ children of the forest,” who resigned to him the territory of Edur, and in 
this mountainous tract his successors dwelt for eight generations, when they 
were ejected by the Bhils. The heir of the family, the renowned Bappa, left 
an orphan .at the age of three years, was preserved by the descendants of 
Camlavati, the Birnugger brahmin, who hud cherished his ancestor Goha. 
Tradition is eloquent respecting the events of Bappa’s infancy, which afforded 
the usual indications of future heroism. His devotion is particularly recorded 
by the cunning brahmins ; and the sage Harita, the ancestor of the existing 
high priest of Eklinga (Siva or Mahadeva), initiated him into the worship 
of that deity, the tutelary god of Mewar. Bappa enrolled himself among the 
leaders of the Mori prince, of the Pramar race, then paramount in Hindus- 
tan ; he displayed his valour in the repulse of the Tartars ; but he tarnished 
the lustre of his valour by taking advantage of the jealousy of his fellow 
nobles, which he had, in some measure, provoked ; he attacked and took Chec- 
tore, the residence of the Mori prince, and assumed the lofty titles of “ Sun 
of the Hindus,” M preceptor of princes,” and “ universal lord.” Thus the 
family was established in Mewar. Strange to tell, at an advanced age, he 
carried his arms into Khorasan, and there established a new power; he died 
at the age of 100. The era of Bappa is ascertained with accuracy by a very 
curious and important discovery made by Col. Tod, namely, a distinct era, 
the Balabhi Samvat, or era of the flight from Balabhipoora, used in Saurashtra, 
which is 375 years subsequent to Vicramaditya. The domestic annals gave 
S. 101 (A.D. 135) for the birth of Bappa; whereas an inscription,* in a 
curious nail-headed character, proved that the Mori dynasty possessed Chee- 
tore in S. 770 (A.D. 71*0 5 by means of this discovery both dates were corro- 
borated. This fact shews decisively what perseverance will accomplish in the 
most desperate circumstances. 

Between Bappa and Sacti Komar (A.D. 968) nine princes intervened ; the 
date of this prince is ascertained by an authentic inscription from the ruins 
of Aitpoor, “ the city of the sun.” From Sacti Komar, there seems a la- 
mentable chasm in the domestic annals of Mewar till Samarsi, or Samar Sing, 
who was born in S. 1206 (A.D. 1150), and whose character and actions are 
recorded in the historical poems of Chund, the bard of Dehli, when under 
Hindu sway. To the writings of this bard, the contemporary and friend of the 
Chohan hero, Pirthi-raj, the last of the Hindu sovereigns of Indraprestha, 
Col. Tod is indebted for much valuable information :f from the specimens we 
have seen of his writings, they appear eminently to deserve translation into 
our own language. Samarsi had married the sister of Pirthi-raj, and this 
tie, as well as congeniality of character, bound them to each other; many 
were the warlike feats they achieved in unison, which connect the history of 

the 

* One of the numerous donations from Col. Tod to the museum of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

f Not merely great events, but slight, though pleasing, Incidents, traits of personal character, and 
even of costume, are found in Chund’s poems. Thus, Speaking of Samarsi, he says that a simple 
necklace of the seeds of the lotus was round his neck, his hair was braided, and he was addressed as "chief 
of ascetics,** shewing, as our author remarks, that the prince of Mdwar retained the office and ensigns 
of “ regent of Mahadeva.** 
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the Gehlote* prince with that of the Chohnn, who seems to be the beau-ideal 
of a Rajpoot hero. In the great fight with Shabudin, on the Caggar, which 
lasted three days, Samarsi, the wise, the eloquent, the good, was slain, and 
his brother-in-law was made a captive. Dehli was afterwards carried by storm, 
and the last hope of the Chohans, Prince Rainsi, fell in the assault. This is 
a period upon which the Rajpoot looks back with a sort of horror. Nothing 
was left to oppose the Tartar’s arms. “ Scenes of devastation, plunder, and 
massacre commenced, which lasted through ages ; during which nearly all that 
was sacred in religion or celebrated in art was destroyed by these ruthless and 
barbarous invaders. The noble Rajpoot, with a spirit of constancy and en- 
during courage, seized every opportunity to turn upon his oppressor. By his 
perseverance and valour he wore out entire dynasties of foes, alternately 
yielding to * his fate,’ or restricting the circle of conquests. Every road in 
Rajast’han was moistened with torrents of blood of the spoiled and the 
spoiler. But all was of no avail ; fresh supplies were ever pouring in, and 
dynasty succeeded dynasty, heir to the same remorseless feeling which sancti- 
fied murder, legalized spoliation, and deified destruction. In these desperate 
conflicts entire tribes were swept away, whose names are the only memento of 
their former existence and celebrity.” 

The resolution of Korumdevi, the relict of Samarsi, illustrates the Rajpoot 
character. The heir of Mewar being a minor, she took the field, gave battle 
in person to Shabudin’s viceroy, whom she defeated. Rahup, who succeeded 
to the gadi A.D. 1801, defeated the Moguls under Shemsudin. He also 
changed the denomination of the tribe from Ghelote to Seesodia, and the title 
of the prince from Rawid to Rana. His nine successors speedily passed away, 
leaving scarcely a trace behind, except that one of them lost the capital, 
Cheetore, and another recovered it 2 the rest is “ strife and confusion within 
and without.” 

The reign af Lakumsi, who succeeded his father, A.D. 1275, is a memora- 
ble era in the annals, “ when Cheetore, the depository of all that was precious 
yet untouched of the arts of India, was stormed, sacked, and treated with 
remorseless barbarity, by thePat’han emperor, Alla-o-din.” An incident con- 
nected with his assault of Cheetore is remarkable. He had been smitten with 
the report of the beauty of the Princess Pudmani, and by a ruse obtained 
possession of the person of Bheemsi, the uncle and protector of the minor 
Rana, whose release he made dependant on the surrender of Pudmani. 

Despair reigned in Cheetore when this fatal event was known, and it was debated 
whether Pudmani should be resigned as a ransom for their defender. Of this she was 
informed, and expressed her acquiescence. Having provided wherewithal to secure 
her from dishonour, she communed with two chiefs of her own kin and clan of Ceylon, 
her uncle Gorah and his nephew Badul, who devised a scheme for the liberation of 
their prince without hazarding her life or fame. Intimation was despatched to Alla, 
that on the day be withdrew from his trenches the fair Pudmani would be sent, but in a 
manner befitting her own and his high station, surrounded by her females and hand- 
maids; not only those who would accompany her to Dehli, but many others who de- 
sired to pay her this last mark of reverence. Strict commands were to be issued to pre- 
vent curiosity from violating the sanctity of female decorum and privacy. No less than 
seven hundred covered litters proceeded to the royal camp. In each was placed one of 
the' bravest of the defenders of Cheetore, borne by six armed soldiers disguised as 
litter-portent. They reached the camp. The royal tents were enclosed with kanats 
(walls of cloth) ; the litters were deposited, and half an hour was granted for a parting 

interview 

* Gehlote, the patronymic of the race, corrupted from Gohllote, from Golw, their ancestor. 
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interview between the Hindu prince and his bride. They then placed their prince in a 
'litter and returned with him, while the greater number (the supposed damsels) remained 
to accompany the fair to Dehli. But Alla had no intention to permit Bheetnsi's 
return, and was becoming jealous of the long interview he enjoyed, when, instead of 
the prince and Pudmaui, the devoted band issued from their litters : but Alla was too 
well guarded. Pursuit was ordered, while these covered the retreat till they perished 
to a man* A fleet horse was in reserve for Bheemsi, on which he was placed, and in 
safety ascended the fort, at whose outer gate the host of Alla was encountered. The 
choicest of the heroes of Chcetore met the assault. With Gorali and Badul at their 
head, animated by the noblest sentiments, the deliverance of their chief and the honour 
of their queen, they devoted themselves to destruction, and few were the survivors of 
this slaughter of the flower of Mewar. For a time Alla was defeated in his object, and 
the havoc they had made in his ranks, joined to the dread of their determined resistance, 
obliged him to desist from the enterprise. 

The bravery of the Rajpoots was unavailing, and Alla-o-din gained pos- 
session of Chectore ; hut it was a solitude. The heir of the family had been 
conveyed to a place of safety ; the chiefs carried death, or met it, in the 
crowded ranks of the besiegers; and the females perished in the horrible rite 
of johur , a self-sacrifice peculiar to the Rajpoots. “ The funeral pyre was 
lighted within the ‘ great subterranean retreat,' in chambers impervious to. 
the light of day, and the defenders of Cheetore beheld in procession the 
queens, their own wives and daughters, to the number of several thousands. 
The fair Pudmani closed the throng, which was augmented by whatever of 
female beauty or youth could be tainted by Tartar Inst. They were conveyed 
to the cavern, and the opening closed upon them, leaving them to find se- 
curity from dishonour in the devouring element.”* 

The Secsodia princes became once more fugitives in the mountains. 
Rana Ajeysi was succeeded by llamir, the son Ajeysi's brother, ill A.1X 
1301. llamir, whose early history fills many a page in the Mewar annals, 
was destined to retrieve the honours of his race. His warlike genius 
is attested by the short but expressive saying of the bard : “ When Ajmal 
(Ajeysi) went another road (*. e. died), the son of Ursi unsheathed the sword, 
thence never stranger to his hand.” He made Kailwarra, in the heart of the 
Aravulli mountains, his residence ; he collected about him all his partizans, 
desolated the country occupied by the invaders, cooped them up in the forti- 
fied towns, and finally recovered Cheetore, attacked, defeated and made 
prisoner, the Ghilji king, Mahmood, whom lie forced to surrender Ajmer 
and other places, and Mewar shone forth with her former splendor. Hamtr 
was at this time the sole Hindu prince of power left in India ; all the ancient 
dynasties were crushed, and the ancestors of the Marwar and Jeipoor princes, 
amongst the rest, brought their levies and paid homage to the prince of 
Chectore. llamir died full of years and honour, A.D. 1381. 

Two centuries of prosperity followed, during which the power of Mewar 
was consolidated and extended, and magnificent public works, erected at that 
period, bear testimony to its wealth and arts. Amongst the princes who 
reigned in the interval, was Koombho, who succeeded A.D. 1419, and * with 
Hamir's energy, Lakha’s taste for the arts, and a genius as comprehensive at 
either, and more fortunate, succeeded in all his undertakings, and once more 
raised the 4 crimson banner* of M6war upon the banks of the Caggar, the 
scene of Samarsi*s defeat,” He met the Ghilji kings of Malwa and Guszerot, 

at 

• The palace of Rana Bheem and the fair Pudmani, which escaped the wrath of AHa, la the subject 
of one of the exquisite plates in the work. v 
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at the head of powerful armies, and entirely defeated them, carrying away 
captive to Cheetore Mahraood of Malwa. 

Abul Fuzil relates this victory, and dilates on Khoombho's greatness of soul in 
setting his enemy at liberty, not only without ransom but with gifts. Such is the cha- 
racter of the Hindu : a mixture of arrogance, political blindness, pride, and genero- 
sity. To spare a prostrate foe is the creed of the Hindu cavalier, and he carries all 
such maxims to excess. The annals, however, state that Mahmood was confined six 
months in Cheetore ; and that the trophies of conquest were retained we have evidence 
from Baber, who mentions receiving from the son of his opponent, Sanga, the crown 
of the Malwa king. But there is a more durable monument than this written record 
of victory : the triumphal pillar in Cheetore, whose inscriptions detail the event, 
“ when, shaking the earth, the lords of Goojilr-khund and Malwa, with armies over- 
whelming as the ocean, invaded M£dpat.” Eleven years after this event, Koombho 
laid the foundation of this column, which was completed in ten more : a period appa- 
rently too short to place “ this ringlet on the brow of Cheetore, which makes her look 
down on M£ru with derision.” We will leave it, with the aspiration that it may long 
continue a monument of the fortune of its founders. 

The reputation of Meera Bae, the wife of Koombho, stands high in the 
annals of Mewar for her beauty, her romantic piety, and her poetic talents. 
She produced numerous odes and hymns to the deity, some of which are 
still extant ; and her husband was the author of the Gita Govinda , or “ Divine 
Melodies ” in praise of Crishna. This able prince was assassinated by his 
own son, who was driven from the gadi by his exiled brother, Raemul, who 
sustained the warlike reputation of his predecessor. He left three sons, 
Sanga, the competitor of Baber ; Pirthi-raj, the Rolando of his age, the idol 
of the Seesodias ; and Jeimul. Their feuds occupy a considerable portion of 
the annals, and display the Rajpoot character in striking colours. Col. Tod 
has inserted a dramatic dialogue between Pirthi-raj, and Soorajmul, his 
uncle, from a MS. of the J’hala chief who succeed Soorajmul in Sadri. It is 
quite characteristic. The sequel of the history of these princes is that Pirthi- 
raj, after performing deeds of superfluous valour, was poisoned by his brother- 
in-law ; Jeimul died through intemperance ; and Sanga (or Sinka, as he is 
called by the Mogul historians) lived to exalt Mewar to the summit of her 
prosperity. He allayed the disorders occasioned by the intestine feuds in his 
family ; he overthrew the kings of Dchli and Malwa in eighteen pitched battles, 
ere he was called to take the Held against the accomplished Baber, at the head 
of his victorious Tartars. 

With all Baber's qualities as a soldier, supported by the hardy clans of the * cloud 
mountain (Belul Tag) * of Karatagin, the chances were many that they terminated their 
career on the * yellow rivulet * of Biana. Neither bravery nor skill saved him from this 
fate, which he appears to have expected. What better proof can be desired than Baber's 
own testimony to the fact, that a horde of invaders from the Jaxartes, without support 
or retreat, were obliged to entrench themselves to the teeth in the face of their Rajpoot 
foe, alike brave and overpowering in numbers ? To ancient jealousies he was indebted 
for not losing his life instead of gaining a crown, and for being extricated from a con- 
dition so desperate, that even the frenzy of religion, which made death martyrdom in 
this “ holy war,** scarcely availed to expel the despair which so infected his followers^ 
that in the bitterness of his heart lie says, “ there was not a single person who uttered 
a manly word, nor an individual who delivered a courageous opinion.** 

The Rajpoots seemed to be on the point of gaining the great battle with 
Baber, when the chief, who led their van, treacherously went over to the 
enemy, and Sanga was obliged to retreat. He vowed, however, never to 
enter Cheetore but with victory ; but his sudden death not without suspicion of 

poison. 
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poison, destroyed the hopes of Mewar. An interesting sketch of his character 
and person is given by our author. 

Autna, his son, was brave, but he reigned but five years, and his successor, 
Bikramajcet, was a weak prince ; and his reign is distinguished by a second 
sack ( saka , as it is termed) of the capital, Cheetore. Buhadoor, the sultan 
of Guzzcrat, was the assailant, and he was aided, it appears, by European 
artillerists (conjectured to be some of Vasco di Gama’s crew), to whose skill 
the Rajpoots attribute the fall of their fortress. Here, again, the heir, Oody 
Sing, was removed to a place of safety, the garrison put on their “ saffron 
robes,” the signal of self-devotion to slaughter, and the dreadful johur was 
again prepared. During the seige and storm 32,000 Rajpoots fell. 

The chiefs of Mewar, deprecating the evils of another minority, raised 
Bunbcer, the natural son of Pirthi-raj, to the throne. In a few years, how- 
ever, he was removed/ and Oody Sing reinstated in his right. He is cele- 
brated for being the founder of Oodipoor, the modern capital of Mewar; 
but he was a coward, the blackest of crimes in the Rajpoot catalogue, and 
destitute of every regal virtue. In his reign, Akbar possessed himself of 
Cheetore, and the same dreadful . scenes ensued as on the preceding sakas . 
Hence “ the sin of the slaughter of Cheetore” has become one of the most 
solemn forms of attestation in Rajast’han. 

The heroic Pertap, one of the twenty-five sons of Oody Sing, succeeded, 
and in more favourable circumstances might probably have established his 
claim to a vhakraverta , or crown of universal dominion in India. Col. Tod 
lias devoted an entire chapter to the history of this great prince, whose forti- 
tude in adversity, whose courage and splendid deeds, deserve the admiration 
they obtain amongst his countrymen. 

Single-handed, for a quarter of a century did he withstand the combined efforts of 
the empire; at one time carrying destruction into the plains, at another flying from 
rock to rock, feeding his family from the fruits of his native hills, and rearing the 
nursling hero Umra, amidst savage l>easts and scarce less savage men, a fit heir to his 
prowess and revenge. The bare idea that 1 the son of Bappa Rawul should bow the 
head to mortal man,' was insupportable ; and he spurned every overture which had 
submission for its basis, or the degradation of uuiling his family by marriage with the 
Tatar, though lord of countless multitudes. 

The brilliant acts he achieved during tliat period live in every valley ; they are en- 
shrined in the heart of every true Rajpoot, and many are recorded in the annals of the 
conquerors. To recount them all, or relate the hardships he sustained, would be to 
pen what they would pronounce a romance who had not traversed the country where 
tradition is yet eloquent with his exploits, or conversed with the descendants of his chiefs, 
who cherish a recollection of the deeds of their forefathers, and melt, as they recite 
them, into manly tears. 

The picture of the dying hero, stretched on a humble pallet in a lowly 
dwelling, surrounded by his faithful chiefs, the partners of many a glorious 
day, his departing spirit lingering for “ some consolatory pledge that his 
country sliould not be abandoned by .the Toork,” is painted by Col. Tod, 
together with the character of this prince, is very pathetic and eloquent 
colours. 

Umra was enabled by the forbearance of Akbar to repair some of the 
disasters his country had sustained from that prince’s hostility. Upon the 
succession of Jehang6r, the subjugation of Mewar was again attempted; but 

the 

* He retired into the Deccan, and the Bhonslas of Nagpore are said to have descended from this 
spurious bfanch of Cheetore. 
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the Rajpoots defeated the imperial army. Another was sent, and was almost 
exterminated by the heroic defenders of the “ son of Pcrtap and Uinra 
eventually recovered Chcetore. Determined to crush the Me war prince, Je- 
liangcr assembled an overwhelming force, under his son Purvez; but this 
army was routed with great slaughter, and Ferishta admits that it was a 
glorious day for Mewar : the emperor, in his journal lately translated by 
Major Price, slurs over this defeat. Another army was sent under the son of 
Purvez, who was defeated and slain : but these victories cost the Rajpoots 
dearly .; and the Rana was, at length, induced to make his submission to the 
emperor, who records in his own diary enough to shew that this was an ar- 
rangement very convenient to both parties. Rana Unira, the last independent 
prince of Mewar, died A.D. 1621. “ Henceforth,” as our author observes, 
“ these ‘ children of the sun ’ shone with diminished lustre, moving as satel- 
lites round their primary planet ; but, unaccustomed to the laws of it» attrac- 
tion, they soon deviated from the orbit prescribed, and in the cxeentricity of 
their movements occasionally displayed their unborrowed effulgence.” Rana 
Kurrutt reigned in tranquillity eight years, and was succeeded by his sou, 
Juggut Sing, A.D. 1628, to whom Oodipoor is indebted for its architectural 
M wonders,” amongst which the Jugmunder, a palace built upon an island in 
the lake (and which is the subject of an engraving in the work, of extraordinary 
beauty), seems rather the ideal creation of a poet’s fancy, than reality. 
This and other erections, of nearly equal splendour, were accomplished out 
of the revenues of an exhausted state 1 

Raj Sing, the successor of Juggut Sing, has left upon record a noble 
memorial of the Rajpoot character, in his celebrated letter to Aurungzeb, on 
that tyrant’s promulgation of the barbarous jezeya . Of this remonstrance, 
Colonel Tod justly remarks, that it is “in; a style of such uncompromising 
dignity, such lofty yet temperate resolve, so much of soul-stirring rebuke is 
mingled with a boundless and tolerating benevolence, such elevated ideas of 
the Divinity, with such pure philanthropy, that it may challenge competition 
with any epistolary production of any age, clime, or condition.”* Provoked 
by this remonstrance, as well as by other causes, the Mogul assembled a pro- 
digious force, which occupied the fortresses, the Rana retiring into the fast- 
nesses of the Aravulli. The imperialists were defeated on several points, and 
the emperor in person was beaten and compelled to disgraceful flight, after 
suffering immense loss, in March 1080.1. The Rajpoots stopped not here: 
they retaliated the wrongs they had suffered, and followed up their victory 
with further successes, which nearly cost Aurugzeb his crown. Col. Tod 
draws an eloquent contrast between the character of the Mogul tyrant and 
the generous Raj Sing. To this prince Mewar likewise owes many of her 
national works, especially the Rajsumund , or “ royal sea,” which cost 
.£1,150,000. 

Jey Sing succeeded him A.D. 1681, who concluded a treaty with Aurungzeb. 
He was a prince active in his youth, hut indolence and imbecility crept on 

with' 


* This letter was first made known to Europe by Orme, and was erroneously attributed by him to 
Jesswunt Sing, who was dead before the edict appeared. Sir John Malcolm, in his “ Memoir on Cen- 

t T *5* T eml r ke ‘ ThCTC 910 man y translations of It extant (the original 
appears in the Miscellany) ; we have one in our possession, which purports to have been ad- 

dressed by Sambajee, an ancient rajah of the Mahratta state, to the Emperor Alum Geer." It tallies 
pretty well with the translation (by Sir W.B. Rouse) given by Colonel Toil, except that it omits the 
W r C . h c, 1 rc Jjr tancc Colonel Tod in f«s a proof that it could not have 
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with his years. His son Umrn, to whom lie left the gadi A.D. 1700, took 
advantage of the symptoms of decay apparent in the Mogul empire, which 
Col. Tod describes, so far as connected with his subject, with great accuracy. 
Umra, in a treaty with the Mogul emperor, procured sundry immunities, 
amongst which is exemption of the Hindu nation from the galling jezeya. 
Sangram Sing, his successor, reigned from A.D. 1716 to 1734, during which 
space of time the mighty empire of the Moguls in India was dismembered ; 
but Me war gained but little thence. The reason is stated by Col. Tod. 

The policy of Me war was too isolated for the times; her rulers dung to forms and 
unsubstantial homage, while their neighbours, with more active virtue, plunged into 
the tortuous policy of the imperial court, and seized every opportunity to enlarge the 
boundaries . of their states : and while Amber appropriated to herself the royal domains 
almost to the Jumna; while Mar war planted her banner on the battlements of Ajmer^ 
dismembered Guzzerat, and pushed her clans far into the desert, and even to “ the 
world’s end Me war confined her ambition to the control of her ancient feudatories of 
Aboo, Edur, and the petty states which grew out of her, Dongcrpoor and Banswarra. 
The motive for this policy was precisely the same which had cost such sacrifices in 
former times ; she dreaded amalgamating with the imperial court, and preferred politi- 
cal inferiority to the sacrifice of principle. The internal feuds of her two great clans 
also operated against her aggrandizement ; and while the brave Suktawut, Jeit Sing, 
expelled the Rah tore from Edur, and subdued the wild mountaineers even to Koli- 
warra, the conquest was left incomplete by the jealousy of his rival, and lie was recalled 
in the midst of his success. From these and other causes an important change took 
place in the internal policy of Mewar, which tended greatly to impair her energies. 
To this period none of the vassals had the power to erect places of strength within their 
domains, which, as already stated, were not fixed, but subject to triennial change ; their 
lands were given for subsistence, their native hills were their fortresses, and the frontier 
strongholds defended their families gin time of invasion. As the Mogul power waned 
the general defensive system was abandoned, while the predatory warfare which suc- 
ceeded compelled them to stud their country with castles, in order to shelter their effects 
from the Maliratta and Pat’ han, and in later times to protect rebels. 

Many curious anecdotes of Sangram arc given by our author; they illustrate 
not his own character alone, but that of the nation. He was succeeded by 
Juggut Sing, his son. It was in his reign that the Mnhrattas first crossed the 
Chninbul, and insulted the puny descendants of Timoor in Dehli ; and that 
Nadir Shah advanced in triumph into Hindustan. 

Mewar and other states of Rajpootana, notwithstanding the past disorders 
of India, possessed at this period equal or greater territories than heretofore. 
The encroachments of the Mahrattas occasioned great alarm, and brought 
about a coalition amongst the Rajpoot states. But these alliances seem never 
to have been fortunate, and were sometimes the parent of intrigue. The 
Mahrattas were rather encouraged than opposed by the policy of Juggut Sing, 
a weak prince, to whom Mewar owes the introduction of many festivals 
devoted to dissipation. 

In the three succeeding reigns, the “ Southrons ” overrun Mewar, and ex- 
hausted its resources. A factious intrigue, in the court of the last of the 
three princes, Rana Ursi, gave Madhaji Sindia an opportunity to interfere as 
“ mediator,’ 9 and led to the siege of Oodipoor, which Sindia consented to 
raise upon receiving sixty lacs, to pay which lands were mortgaged to the 
Mahrattas, which have never been redeemed. Ursi was assassinated in l77£» &nd 
left a disordered state to his 6on and heir, Hamir, who died before he attained 
majority. He was succeeded by bis brother, Rana Bheem Sing, who is the 
reignkig prince. 
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The sufferings endured in Mewar from the Mahrattas are almost indescriba- 
ble. A schedule drawn up by the reigning prince of contributions levied up to 
his own time, amounts to no less than five millions sterling, and the alienated 
territory, the penalty of non-payment, produced a revenue of £323,000 per 
annum. 

The total destruction of the Mahratta power by the British, broke the 
talisman which kept the Rajpoots in degradation, and placed them, at least, 
in subordination to a state which regulates its policy by justice and modera- 
tion. The details given in the concluding chapters of the “ Annals,” respect- 
ing the restoration of the Rana, and the rapid growth of Mewar to prosperity 
under British auspices and British government, administered immediately by 
the writer of the work, possess a very touching degree of interest. But we 
can but advert to them. We have exhibited a meagre outline of the history 
of Mewar, chiefly with a view of shewing that materials for history do exist in 
India. That there are other stores still untouched in that country, we have the 
express declaration of our author. 

Immense libraries, in various parts of India, are still intact, which have survived 
the devastations of the Islamite. The collections of Jessulmer and Puttun, for exam- 
ple, escaped the scrutiny of even the lynx-eyed Alla, who conquered both these king- 
doms, and who would have shewn as little mercy to those literary treasures, as Omar 
displayed towards the Alexandrine library. Many other collections, consisting of 
thousands of volumes each, exist in central and western India, some of which are the 
private property of princes, and others belong to the Jain communities. 

We have now got through little more than half the volume. There still 
remain a very interesting disquisition upon the religion and customs of Mewar, 
and a lively narrative of the travels of the author in Marwar : but here we 
are warned to conclude. 

It is no exaggeration to characterize this as a magnificent work ; and we 
trust that Colonel Tod will not merely see his vast expenditure of toil and 
research repaid by public patronage of his book, but that the interesting people, 
who have already reaped so much advantage from his able and benevolent 
plans, whilst he was the representative of the British Government at Oodi- 
poor, may through his means be better known and better appreciated. 
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July 4, 1829. — The Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, M.P., president, 
was in the chair at this meeting. 

A variety of donations were presented, amongst which were the following : — 
From the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xvi. of their Researches. From Col. 
Tod, a copy of his splendid work, entitled M the Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajast’han.” From Baboo Radhakant Deb, vol. ii. of his Sanscrit Lexicon 
in 4to. From the Hon. Court of Directors of the East-India Company, a 
copy of the Anwari Soheill, lithographed. From R. F. Seale, Esq., twenty- 
seven specimens of fossil helices from St. Helena, where they were found by 
that gentleman at an elevation of 1,900 feet above the sea. 

James MoncriefF Arnot, Esq. ; John Babington, Esq. ; Janies Stewart 
Forbes, Esq.; John Goldingham, E3q.; and Col. Robert Scot, C.B- were 
elected resident members of the Society. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Clarke read a letter from Ram Raz, head English master in the College 
of Fort St. George, upon the subject of the collation and translation of the 
Silpi Sastra , in which he is at present engaged for the Society. 


July 11. — Col. Doyle, member of council, presided at the meeting this day. 

Chandos Leigh, Esq. ; Edward Russell Mardon, Esq. ; Thomas Todd Mar- 
don, Esq. ; Charles Nicholas Pallnier, Esq., M.P. ; Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, 
Esq. ; Col. Matthew Stewart, and John Stuart Sullivan, Esq., were elected 
resident members ; and his Excellency Don F. de Zea Bermudez, Baron van 
der Capellan, late governor-general of Netherlands India, Mons. D’Ohsson, 
Mons. Ed. Thayer, and Professor Wilken, librarian to his Majesty the King 
of Prussia, were elected foreign members of the Society. 

James Moncricff* Arnot, Esq. and James Stewart Forbes, Esq., both 
elected at the last meeting of the Society, having made their payments and 
signed the obligation book, were introduced and admitted members. 

The reading of M. Tausch’s account of Circassia was continued. 


July 25 . — The last meeting of the Society for the present session was held 
this day ; Sir Alex. Johnston, vice-president, in the chair. 

A variety of donations were presented by Sir Alexander. 

Donations were also presented From Col. Fitzclarence ; from Messrs. Acker- 
mann, M. Klaproth, the Chev. Von. Hammer, Edw. Lawford, Esq., and the 
Medico-Botanical Society. 

Thanks were returned to the respective donors. 

The Rev. W. H. Mill, D.D., principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta, elected 
on the 20th of June, having made his payments and signed the obligation 
book, was admitted a member. 

Mons. C. Moreau was elected a foreign member ; Don N. Pereira, Dr. F. A. 
C. Waitz, and Lieut. M. J. Rowlandson were elected corresponding members. 

Mr. J. F. Davis read the second part of his essay on the poetry of the 
Chinese, in which he enters into an examination of its spirit and genius, and 
an analytical comparison of it with the European rules in all its various de- 
partments. A considerable number of translations are introduced as specimens 
of the various styles, among which are a poem in ten stanzas, descriptive of 
London, written by a Chinese in 1813, who had visited that capital; and an 
abstract version of another poem by a Hong merchant, who had never. left his 
own country, and adopted this method of setting forth some of the peculiarities 
in the manners of Europeans which had most forcibly attracted his attention 
during his intercourse with them in China. 

The thanks of the Society were returned to Mr. Davis for his interesting 
treatise, and the chairman announced the adjournment of the Society’s general 
meetings to the first Saturday in December next. 
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ABSTRACTS OF PETITIONS TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

PRESENTED DURING THE SESSION, ON SUBJECTS RELATING TO THE EAST. 

13//i April ,— From the merchants of London trading to the East-Indies, complain- 
ing of the excess of duty on the importation of silk manufactures of India, namely, 
35 to 65 per cent-, and in some instances 100 per cent, on the value, which encou- 
rages smuggling, and diminishes importation ot an article which would form an eligi- 
ble remittance in payment of imports from Great Britain, instead of specie and bul- 
lion; setting forth that British manufactures are admitted for consumption in India at 
a duty of 2\ per cent. ; and that “in many districts of India, considerable distress 
has already been felt by the supersession of the native by British factories.’* The peti- 
tioners submit, that the natives of India have a paramount claim over foreign countries 
to a reduction of duties on their productions ; and they pray that the duty on the im- # 
port of silk manufactures from India may be equalized with that on India cotton manu- 
factures, namely, 10 per cent. 

28th April*— From the merchants, bankers, ship owners, and traders of Plymouth, 
setting forth that “ the exclusive privileges granted to the East-India Company are 
found by experience to operate prejudicially to the public weal, by the high price of 
articles of general consumption compared with those of foreign states, where the trade 
is unshackled by prohibitions and restrictions ; that it is injurious to British enterprise 
to be prevented from an unrestricted trade to China and other eastern countries, whilst 
merchants of other countries enjoy it ; they pray, therefore, for a committee of inquiry 
into the present state of the India and China trade, with a view to the admission of 
British subjects generally to a participation therein, and to be allowed, in^thc mean 
time, a share in that trade. 

— • 

1st May . — From woollen manufacturers of the county of Gloucester, setting forth 
the expediency of removing those laws which prevent the free commercial intercourse 
between China and this country, “ by which an almost inexhaustible field might be 
opened for British industry and enterprizc, and from which Itfiey arc now excluded by 
a monopoly unworthy of the present enlightened era, and totally unequal to the wants 
and supply of such immense territories, as well as to the capabilities and power of pro- 
duction of the British empire*.” that since the trade to India has been thrown open to 
private individuals, it has greatly increased, whilst the trade to China, during the same 
period, lias decreased ; * and they pray that a free trade may be established between 
this country and India and China. 

Mh May . — From the woollen manufacturers of Somerset, the same, in different 
language, as the preceding petition. 

Do. die.— From the ship-owners and merchants of Sunderland, setting forth that a 
considerable trade has long been enjoyed by foreign merchants conveying by their ship- 
ping from China and other eastern countries tQ various parts of the world the produce 
of those countries, from which the petitioners are excluded by the East-India Com- 
pany, though foreign vessels arc laden in British ports with British manufactures for 
eastern markets ; that the quality of India cotton is deteriorated by the cultivation being 
left to the natives, owing to British subjects being excluded from investing their capital 
in land in India for that purpose, whereas the quality of indigo has improved beyond 
expectation, and the cultivation increased, since it came under British superinten- 
dence; and they conclude nearly in the words of the Fly mouth petition. 


7th May.— From the Chamber of Commerce at Birmingham, stating that “ all ex- 
perience 


* Company’s ships cleared out from this country; viz. in 1613, 29 ships, 28,001 tons: In 1 
41,386 tons. See Park Papers, p. 64. 
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perience since the year 1813 has demonstrated, that < neither a power to purchase nor a 
disposition to use commodities of European manufacture are wanted in the natives of 
British India and that the petitioners have no doubt that a more free and direct inter- 
course with China, would prove the existence of a similar disposition and ability in that 
country and they pray for an inquiry, during the present session, into the restric- 
tions on the trade, with a view to the eventual removal of every existing obstruction to 
our intercourse with British India, China, Southern Asia, and the eastern islands. 


# 8th May . — From the bankers, merchants, manufacturers, and other inhabitants of 
Leeds, praying that when the question of the renewal of the East-India Company's 
charter sKfll come before the house, the subject may be investigated, “ not only in 
reference, to a free trade with India and China, but also to the expediency of opening 
the peninsula of India to colonization, and every privilege enjoyed by British subjects 
in the foreign dominions of the kingdom,’' 


Do. die . — From the merchants, manufacturers, and other * inhabitants of Wakefield, 
setting forth that the agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing interests of the 
country would be greatly benefited by opening a free trade to India and China, of 
which the benefits derived to the nation from its partial opening in 1814 afford con- 
clusive evidence ; that the trade in woollens would be thereby increased to a prodigious 
extent, and Leeds and its neighbourhood be restored to its former prosperity ; that the 
agriculturist would be benefited by an increased demand for our native clothing wool, 
now in little request; and they pray that the monopoly of the Company may be abo- 
lished, and a beneficial intercourse with India and China may be laid open to British 
merchants, from which foreign markets have never been excluded. 


Wth May. —From the merchants and others interested in the woollen trade at Hud- 
dersfield, setting forth that the increasing population and improvements in machinery 
require new markets for our goods; and praying for inquiry in reference loan unre- 
stricted trade with India and China. 


Do. die . — From the merchants, manufacturers, and others, at Kidderminster, ex- 
pressing their satisfaction at the policy adopted by tlic legislature in removing the res- 
trictions from trade, and entreating that remaining restrictions and monopolies may be 
removed ; setting forth that, as foreign states, “ actuated by a feeling of hostility tp 
our corn laws, are adopting regulations for the encouragement of their own manufac- 
tures by excluding British productions, the period will be rapidly accelerated when our 
trade must inevitably decay ; it is therefore the obvious policy of this country to extend 
our mercantile connexions in the eastern part of the world and they pray that the 
trade to the interior of India and to China may be thrown open, and that measures may 
be adopted to develope most speedily the native resources of those regions. 


12M JlfWy.— From the merchants, manufacturers, and others, at Manchester, setting 
forth that the East-India Company's monopoly of the trade in tea is productive of great 
and Obvious injury to the public, and is not attended with equivalent advantage to the 
revenue ; that “the power eigoyed by the Company of summary and arbitrary banishs 
vnent without legal process from the territories under their control, is in violation of the 
rights of Englishmen, injurious to the interests of India and Great Britain, unjusti- 
fiable on any plea of state necessity, and ought to be suffered no longer to exist ; that 
the happiest consequences might be expected to arise from giving encouragement to the 
settlement of British -born subjects throughout our Indian possessions ; the accumula- 
tion and useful employment of capital would be thereby promoted ; the arts, the civili- 
sation, and the literature of Europe would spread, and the great blessings of Chrfs- 
tianity be peaceably diffused through regions where its name is yet unknown and the 
petitioner!, pray that the trade to the interior of India and to China may be thrown 
open, thffmonopoly in tea cease, the right to proceed to and settle in India be materially 
Asiat.Joum.yoL.28. No. 164. 2D enlarged. 
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enlarged/ and tlio power of banishment be put an end to ; and they conclude in the 
words of the Kidderminster petition. 

Do. die, — From the Chamber of Commerce for the Staffordshire Potteries, setting 
forth the distress of an industrious population through the policy of foreign nations, 
which discourage and prohibit the importation of British goods, and the present policy 
of our own Government in admitting for home consumption the manufactures of 
foreigners into competition with their own ; that, in these circumstances, the petitioners 
can only look to new countries and our own dependencies for relief ; that the East- 
India Company, as traders, decline to purchase and export manufactured goods on 
their own account,* whilst other individual merchants, if allowed, would make invest- 
ments to a very considerable amount ; and the petitioners, therefore, pray that an open 
trade may be allowed for the free exportation of British produce to, and for the impor- 
tation of the produce from, all the countries in the east. 

Do. die. — From the bankers, merchants, traders, and others of Bristol, setting forth 
that the position, that monopolies are injurious to those in whose favour they arc grant- 
ed, is strikingly exemplified in the financial and commercial history of the East-India 
Company ; “ the debts of the Company have been progressively increasing through a 
series of years, and latterly with portentous rapidity, having risen from seven millions 
in 1793, to forty-two millions in iS2G;f that for a long time previously to the last 
renewal of their charter, the amount of these commercial transactions had been nearly 
stationary ;f that in the China trade, their exports have rather declined,§ and their 
annual importation of tea since that period has immaterially increased, || while relatively 
to the augmented population of these kingdoms, it is less by thirty per cent. ; that the 
partial opening of the trade has already raised the exports from one million and a half 
to nearly four millions annually, while our imports have increased in a corresponding 
ratio ;^[ that the removal of existing restrictions will increase the demand for British 
goods, encourage our industry, agriculture, and shipping, and augment the national 
revenue ; that it is essential that the right of free settlement in India should be secured 
to Englishmen, and the country opened to the enterprizc of the British public, whose 
energies and example would powerfully conduce to the improvement of the people in 
industry, morality, and religion, to their security, good order, and loyalty, aiul to the 
permanence of our connexion with India ; that measures characterized by these bene- 
ficial tendencies have been introduced, for the most part, by his Majesty’s Government, 
and form a striking contrast with the timid, vacillating policy of the East-India Com- 
pany; that long-continued and calamitous experience has proved the incompetence of 
the Company to conduct their commercial , financial, or territorial affairs witli advan- 
tage to themselves, our eastern empire, or this kingdom.” The petitioners pray that the 
present regulations governing the trade and intercourse with India and China may be 
effectually altered, the existing restrictions removed, and the public restored to their 
legitimate rights, under such qualifications only as arc required for the safety of the 
British empire in India, and the British constitution at home. 

Do. die.— From the operative weavers of Carlisle, setting forth their wretchedness, 
from inadequate remuneration for their labour, their average earnings not exceeding 6b, 
per week, though toiling fifteen and sixteen hours per day ; that “some salutary legift* 
lative measure is indispensably requisite to obviate the real producers of wealth from 

(*«> 

• Not true. 

f Net excess of debt In India, in 1826-27, £18,503,703. See p. 40. 

♦ See a statement of the Company’s trade, export and import, from 1708-9 to 1800-10, In our last voi* 
p. 802. 

$ im. t p.oo4. 

• | Quantity of tea imported in 1014. 20,070,550 lbs. ; in 1823, 32,078,731 lbs. 

t Declared value of exports to India and China; viz. in J014, £2,550,1! 32 s in 1020, £5,212,353. Offi- 
cial value of imports from thence, viz. in 1014, £0,21*8,300; in 1820, £8,002,838. In the succeeding 
yean, the returns arc from the actual sale prices, which afford no comparison. * 
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(sic) becoming one general mass of paupers;" that the monopoly of the East- India 
Company is to them a material injury, since “ the Company's engrossing nearly the 
whole of the tradu in the East- Indies* supersedes that fair competition in the market 
which would advance the price of labour, and reduce the price on articles of consump- 
tion ; that the enormous and extravagant profits derived from the trade by a privileged 
few,f are so much deducted from the earnings of the industrious workman, which he 
.would enjoy by fair competition. The petitioners pray that the charter may not he 
renewed, and that such modifications of it may be made in the interim as will a fiord a 
more free and unrestricted traflic with the east ; they also pray for a repeal of the corn 
laws, the abolition of all sinecures, unmerited pensions, grants, and emoluments, and 
a reduction of taxation. 

■ J)o. r/i?.— From the manufacturers and tradesmen of Cockermouth, stating that they 
look upon the exclusive privileges of the Company as a stigma upon the country, and 
the Intelligence of the age in which they live; and they pray that the monopoly may 
totally cease at the time prescribed by law, and that tiic obstructions which impede the 
present narrow channel of public intercourse with India may be removed, as far as cir- 
cumstances permit. 


j Do. die . — From the merchants and other inhabitants of Liverpool, setting forth the 
improvement in the trade with India since 181:3, notwithstanding the existing obstacles 
to intercourse with the interior of India and the continued prohibition of residence, 
and the immense field which the eastern world affords for the consumption of British 
products and manufacture. 1 :*, and the ample returns it is capable of supplying ; and 
they confidently trust that the British public will, at the expiration of the East- India 
Company’s charter, have restored to it unrestricted intercourse with India, China, and 
the other eastern countries, “by the entire extinction of the exclusive privileges which 
that Company have so long enjoyed— privileges at all times unjust and injurious to the 
country at large, inconsistent with our national rights, and directly opposed to that 
liberal spirit which characterizes the commercial enactments of the present day." The 
petitioners further set forth, that a considerable trade is carried on by foreigners with 
China and other eastern countries, from which British subjects are excluded by the 
Company, although they decline engaging in it themselves, notwithstanding it lias been 
declared by a committee of that house, that without interfering with the monopoly of 
the Company, British merchants might safely be permitted to participate in the direct 
trade with China. The petitioners also set forth, tlmt the system of exclusion adopted 
in India prevents British subjects from employing their capital in the improvement of 
the products of that country, especially cotton, which languish in the hands of natives ; 
that the cotton manufacture of this country is alarmingly dependent on America for the 
raw material, which, if suddenly cut off, would prove ruinous to a large proportion of 
our industrious population ; that the improvement in indigo, since its cultivation undor 
the superintendence of British subjects, shews what would be the effect of the growth 
of cotton were it similarly placed ; that the residence of British subjects, and the em- 
ployment of British capital, in India, would produce the most beneficial results to the 
native population, by stimulating their industry, increasing their comforts, and im» 
proving their moral character. The petitioners pray for an inquiry into the state of the 
trade with China, with a view to the admission of British subjects in general toe partis 
ctpation therein. 


1 fUh May . — From the merchants, manufacturers, and other inhabitants of Wigan, 
setting forth the incalculable benefits which would be produced to this kingdom and to 
India by a free trade to China, and a removal of the existing restrictions on the India 
trade; that since 1813 , notwithstanding vexatious restrictions! the commerce with India 

. - has 

• See petition from Staffordshire potteries, 
t See petition from Bristol 
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has increased beyond the most sanguine expectation ; that u the petitioners can scarce!/ 
Imagine supplies too large to be consumed in India, if the interior of that vast country 
were not almost sealed up by the restrictions of the East-India Company that the 
improvements in the quality of indigo prove what might be effected with regard to 
cotton, if that article were superintended by British subjects, and cultivated by means 
of British capital. The petitioners further set forth the advantages which would flow 
from opening India to the enterprise and capital of British subjects, which would res- 
tore the cotton trade of Wigan from its state of depression (sic), in consequence of the 
low rate of wages. The petitioners pray for the immediate modification of the restric- 
tions on the trade to India and China, and for the final abolition of the Company’s 
exclusive privileges at the expiration of the charter. 

: 1 4th May . — From the mine-owners, iron and steel masters, manufacturers, and others, 
of West Bromwich, setting forth the intimate union of political strength with commer- 
cial prosperity, and the necessity of support, in order that this country may successfully 
compete with foreigners, not subject to such a weight of taxation ; and praying that the 
subject of the renewal of the East-India Company's charter may be fully investigated, 
“ not only in reference to a free trade with the East- Indies and China, but also as to the 
expediency of opening the peninsula of India to colonization, and every privilege 
enjoyed by British subjects ii* the foreign dominions of the United Kingdom, which, 
if granted, would tend to the beneficial employment of capital, to the increase of the 
national prosperity, to the improvement of the revenue, and to the peaceable diffusion 
of knowledge and Christianity in regions where its blessings and name are yet un- 
known," 


Do. die . — From the iron-masters of Staffordshire, setting forth the depressed state of 
the iron trade, and that since the partial opening of the East-India trade, the quantity 
.of iron exported from this country to the East- Indies has very considerably increased; 
and that it is the opinion of the petitioners, that the removal of the restrictions imposed 
by the Company's charter would greatly benefit the general trade of the country, and 
more particularly the petitioners' branch of it ; they therefore pray that those restric- 
tions may be removed. 


• Do. die*— From the merchants, bankers, manufacturers, and other inhabitants of 
Glasgow, setting forth the expediency of removing, at the expiration of the East- 
India Company's charter, all the disabilities to (sic) free commercial intercourse With 
the countries to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope; that in 1793, and 1813, the 
Legislature limited and restrained the rights and monopoly of the Company in many 
important particulars, in the face of adverse testimony given by some of the Com- 
pany's most distinguished servants ; that “ to the utter overthrow of such theoretical 
views (the offspring of early prejudices), the amount of exports to India, and imports 
from thence, has gradually increased since the partial removal of restrictions by the 
.Act of 1813, and is now nearly in the proportion of three to one;"* that the exclusive 
right of trading to China, and the entire monopoly of the trade in tea, are a most inju- 
rious and mischievous grievance to the commercial industry of the country; that “the 
consequence of these exclusive privileges has been, to enable the said Company for 
many years to dispose of tea at double the price at which a similar quality can be had aft 
any of the continental ports of Europe, or of the United States of America, whose sub* 
jects enjoy free intercourse with China, independently altogether of the duties paid to 
.Government,*)* and that from the universal use of this luxury, a heavy tax is thus paid 
by every individual in the United Kingdom in support of a monopoly, which cramps 
the national industry by the extensive injury it inflicts on the commercial operations of 

indif 

* The exports have increased about two to one, the imports only about four to three. See note f 

p. 202. 

t See this assertion disproved, last vol. p. m, and in the present number. 
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individual merchants and private companies engaged in the eastern trade, and which, in 
its principle, is inconsistent with the natural right of British subjects of trading with 
countries in amity with their own," The petitioners pray that an early inquiry may be 
instituted into the subject, and the removal of every condition and restriction on the trade 
to the countries to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, and on the residence of Bri- 
tish-born subjects there, as may not be absolutely necessary for the security and tran- 
quillity of the British possessions in India. 

21st May . — From the merchants, manufacturers, traders, and others, inhabitants of 
Lancaster, praying that the trade to China and the interior of India may be thrown open 
at the earliest possible period, the monopoly of tea be abolished, the right of his Ma- 
jesty's subjects to settle in India be established by law, the power of banishment, with- 
out trial and conviction of a defined offence, no longer be allowed, and that inquiry 
may be instituted forthwith into the present condition of all regions within the limits of 
the East- India- Company's charter; concluding in a similar manner to the Kiddermin- 
ster petition. 


22 d May .— ‘From the iron-masters of Shropshire, setting forth the depressed state of 
the iron trade, and the prohibitory duties imposed by states formerly consumers of Bri- 
tish iron ; considering the considerable increase of the exports of iron to India, since 
the partial opening of the trade, they pray the entire removal of the restrictions still 
existing by virtue of the charter of the East- India Company. 

Do. die .— From the merchants, ship-owners, agents, and others, of Port Glasgow 
and Newark, setting forth the depression of trade, through the ability of foreigners to 
compete with British merchants in markets formerly exclusively supplied by the latter, 
and that, whatever grounds might have existed heretofore, there are no good reasons 
now for excluding mercantile enterprize from the East-Indies and China; that were 
the monopoly of the Company done away, the exports to and imports from the East 
would immensely increase, British subjects at home would find steady and regular 
employment, and a wide field be opened for that intercourse with India and China 
which would promote religious and moral improvement amongst an ignorant and super- 
stitious race, whilst the products of these countries would be augmented as well as tbe 
.British -revenues. The petitioners pray that the East- India Company's monopoly may 
be done away at the expiration of the charter, and an unlimited intercourse allowed 
between the United Kingdom and the East. 

27</i May . — From the Chamber of Commerce, Dublin, setting forth the incalculable 
advantages which the British empire would derive from a removal of the restrictions on 
the trade to the East-Indies and China, by increasing and establishing its commercial 
and manufacturing prospects, and providing against the unfriendly or mistaken regula- 
tions of other states ; and that the monopoly of the trade to China is alike unjust in its 
principles and impolitic in its consequences, and by raising the price of tea far beyond 
its intrinsic value, it materially aggravates the burthen of national taxation ; praying 
that the injurious restrictions on the said trade may be removed. 

Do. die . — From the Chamber of Commerce, Limerick, setting forth that free and 
unrestricted trade to India would be of the utmost 1>eneAt to the trade of the United 
Kingdom, and that the present policy in respect to the trade to China and other eastern 
countries is manifestly unjust ; and they pray for an inquiry, with a view to admitting 
British subjects in general to a participation in the trade on the expiration of the Charter 
of the East-India Company. 

28th May . — From the merchants, manufacturers, and other inhabitant of Wolver- 
hampton, setting forth the impolicy and injustice of the monopoly possessed by the 
East-Iqiia Company, which shuts them out from a trade with India {except * few 

towns 
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towns on the coast) and China, t( two countries forming together a full third of the 
population of the globe;’ 1 that the exclusion of Englishmen from the China trade ia 
highly prejudicial to the nation at large, “it being notorious that the article of tea can 
be purchased at some of the ports of Europe for less than one-half the price which the 
Company impose upon the public ;** that tbu Company cannot, “ from their great and 
expensive establishments, their numerous agents, and lavish expenditure, carry on 
business with that facility and economy as (sic) the private merchant ; that both the Bri- 
tish public as well as the natives of those countries are heavily taxed to pay their enor- 
mous expenses." The petitioners pray that the right of free settlement in India may 
be indisputably established, and the power of arbitrary banishment for ever abolished# 
and that the house will direct its attention to the disadvantages which the British pub- 
lic, and the commercial interest in particular, sutler from the continuance of the mono* 

poly. 

Do, die, — From Robert Eyre, Esq., brother, sole administrator, and representative 
of the late Lieutenant Samuel Eyre, of the Nymph, sloop of war, who in 1781, with 
twenty-four of the sloop’s crew, captured all the Dutch craft; anchored oft’ the Dutch 
settlement of Chinsurah, the fort and factory of which were surrendered to him on the 
3d July in that year; complaining that the said officer was on the ensuing morning trea* 
sonably and violently divested of his capture by a British officer and 1,100 sepoys in 
the pay of the East. India Company, who usurped in various prize properties (it is be- 
lieved) more than £ 1,000, 000 sterling, inconsequence of which Lieutenant Eyre died 
at Calcutta of a broken heart, in July afoiesaid. The petition then details at great 
length the proceedings instituted against the Company to get restitution of the prize 
properties to the first lawful captors; that in 1791 the High Court of Admiralty pro- 
nounced a decree of joint capture by Lieutenant Eyre and the Company's sepoys ; that 
the Company appealed from this decree before the Lords Commissioners, who con- 
firmed it, in 1792; that the judge of the Admiralty Court directed four merchants to 
examine the vouchers in the India House, who reported that the Company were account- 
able for £121,139. 10s., part of the said prize proceeds, which the judge decreed in 
addition to £125,885. 19s. 4d. admitted by the Company’s secretary to have been 
received by them ; that of this sum of £240,995. 9s. 4d. the Company paid into the 
registry, in 1793 and 1790, £187,180. 18s. 4d., and that the said sum was granted by 
the Crown to the flag officers, and other commanders, and to the Nymph's crew, which, 
after deductions, amounted to 1-32 part of a moiety, instead of 1-4 of the whole, 
although the Company have received a moiety ; that application was subsequently madt 
to compel the Company to pay the balance, with treble costs, which was refused by the 
Court of Admiralty ; that on a representation to the King in Council, in 1808, the 
law-officers of the Crown advised proceedings against the Company for £23,000, which 
they were decreed to pay by the Court of Admiralty and the Lords Commissioners, on 
appeal, with five per cent, interest from June 1796 till paid; that it subsequently ap- 
peared, from the Company’s own shewing, that they had received from the Dutch 
governor £237,448. 15s. lOd. distinct from the two sums before* mentioned, amounting 
to £246,995. 9s. 4d., and also that the sheriff of Calcutta had obtained for the Com* 
pany £23,200, with interest at 10 per cent. ; that in May 1810 the King’s warrant 
directed the sum of £16,063. 2s. lOd. to be divided into moities, as the former sums; 
that the petitioner since 1810 has repeatedly applied to the King’s proctors and advo- 
cates to proceed against the Company for payment of the sum of £237,448. 15s. 10d«, 
and tlie balance of £59,814. 11s., also for interest at 10 per ccnL since 1784, and folr 
costs, but they have refused ; that the petitioner has often appealed to his Majesty, who# 
in 1 826, directed his petition to be transmitted to the Lords of the Treasury ; that ho 
has presented sixteen petitions to this house, without prevailing upon the house to refer 
them to a committee as solicited ; and the petition now prays that justice may forthwith 
be Impartially done# without further delay, loss, or expense to him* 

2d June,— From the merchants, bankers, ship-owners, and pthers, of Kingston* 

upon 
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upon- Hull, setting forth the advantages of free trade with India and China, and that 
notwithstanding the great increase in the demand for British manufactures, its further 
growth is “alone prevented by the morbid and defective system of commercial policy 
adopted by the transit duties on the intercourse with the interior, by arbitrary restric- 
tions on the settlement and residence of Englishmen, ami on the employment of British 
capital upon the fertile but neglected soils of Hindustan ; that the happiest conse- 
quences might be expected to arise from giving encouragement to the settlement of 
British-born subjects throughout our Indian possessions that whilst the exclusive and 
arbitrary rule of the East- India Company is thus injurious as regards the commerce 
with India, the absolute prohibition against British subjects trading to China is still 
more oppressive and unjust; that the article of tea affords a prominent instance of the 
injurious effects of their monopoly, in its present exorbitant price, more than double 
that which is charged in all the ports of Europe and America, and imposing upon this 
country an enormous and vexatious burthen for the sole benefit of the Company. The 
petitioners pray inquiry, with a view of terminating the Company's monopoly, and of 
repealing the existing restrictions upon trade with India and China. 

Do. die . — From the merchants, traders, and other inhabitants of Greenock, setting 
forth that “ it appears from statements which have never been controverted, that the 
inhabitants of this country have heretofore usually paid at least 100 per cent, more for 
tea than has been paid by their continental neighbours, a tax of two million and a half 
imposed upon the nation solely for the benefit of the East-India Company;*' that if the 
trade to China were thrown open, there arc the most substantial grounds for anticipating 
that it would be vastly increased in extent and importance, and afford a wide field for 
the employment of our surplus capital and labour ; that the petitioners anticipate the 
happiest consequences from extending the freedom of communication with the interior 
of India, and encouraging the settlement of British-born subjects there, whereby the 
arts and civilization of Europe would spread over that vast continent, the comforts and 
happiness of the native population be promoted, and their moral and religious characters 
improved ; and they pray for inquiry, &c. 

3d June. — From Sir John Maxwell, chairman of n meeting of the noblemen, free- 
holders, and others, of the county of llenfrew, assembled in the County Hall, at 
Paisley, setting forth that if the trade to the East- Indies and China were freed from the 
exclusive privileges of the East- India Company, they believe an essential benefit would 
be conferred upon, and a new impulse given to, the commerce and manufactures of the 
country ; and they pray for investigation of the question. 

4M June.— From the merchants, manufacturers, and other inhabitants of Bradford, 
setting forth the increase in the commerce with India since 1814, and praying for an 
unrestricted trade with all ports to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Do. die. — From Isaac Strombom, formerly of the Cape of Good Hope, now of 
London, setting forth the damage he has sustained from the depreciation of the paper 
currency of the Cape, and from the value of the paper rix-dollar being fixed at Is. 6d., 
which was originally ftorth 4s., whereby a settlement oil bis children of 36,000 rix 
dollars, equivalent to £l 2,000 three percent; consols, or £360 per annum, produced 
to them only one-third of that annuity ; and praying for relief from injury inflicted on 
himself and family through a breach of nationul faith and special stipulations iu two 
successive capitulations. 

Slh June.— From certain Hindoo and Mohammedan inhabitants of Calcutta, to be 
admitted to serve on grand juries. A copious analysis of this petition is given in voL 
xxvii. p. 213. 

12 ih June. — From the operative cotton- weavers of Wigton, setting forth that their 

' earnings 
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comings “are quite incompetent to purchase for themselves end families the common 
wants (tic) and necessaries of life that they have to meet competitors in foreign mar- 
kets supplied with provisions at a rate of prices exceedingly lower than in the United 
Kingdom i that they attribute their wretched condition chiefly to a forced diminution of 
the currency, to taxation, and to legislative grants of monopolies ; that the monopoly 
of trade enjoyed by the East- India Company is very opposite to their interests, and 
calculated to withhold from them markets for their productions. They pray for the 
abolition of sinecures and unmerited pensions, for retrenchment, reduction of taxa- 
tion, an appropriation of the crown lands to the liquidation of the national debt, and an 
inquiry into the enormous revenues of the church establishment, with the *' laudable ” 
view of reducing the same. 

Do. die— From the corporation of cutlers in Hallamsliire (including Sheffield), 
complaining of the restrictions on the trade with India, and the obstacles to all inter- 
course with its interior ; and setting forth that British merchants are excluded from a 
trade with China by the arbitrary rule and exclusive privileges of the East- India Com- 
pany; that the price of tea, and other products of China (exclusive of the duty ther£bn) 
Is considerably higher in England than in any other country in Europe, in consequence 
of the monopoly of the East-India Company ; that the hardware trades of Sheffield are 
in a state of considerable depression, which a free trade with India would mainly tend 
to alleviate. The petitioners pray for inquiry with a view to admitting British subjects 
to a free trade with India and China, and a free settlement in India. 


Do. die.— From the refugees for debt in the foreign settlements of Chandernagore and 
Seram pore, in Bengal, setting forth their sufferings, and praying that their case may be 
expressly noticed and included in any legislative provisions for the relief of debtors 
in British India. 

Do. die. — From the female inhabitants of Loughborough and its vicinity, praying for 
the abolition of the practice of widow-burning in India. 


Petitions not printed. 

13 ill February. — From Castle Dodington and from Melbourne, praying for the abo- 
lition of suttees. 3d April. — From Francis Fortune, merchant, for a repeal of the 
Act 6 Geo. IV. and the revival of 18 Geo. II. relating to the importation of teas. 
12 th May.— From Chorley, against the renewal of the East-India Company's charter. 
19th May. — From Leith, for the same object. Do. die. — From Kingston-upon-Hull, 
for equalization of the duties on East and West- India produce. 
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VARIETIES, 


CALCUTTA AGRICULTURAL AND , 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The first volume of the Transactions of 
the Agricultural and Horticultural So- 
ciety of India has just been published, 
and contains several articles which cannot 
fail to reward the attention of readers in 
the perusal, especially of such as take a 
lively interest in whatever relates to the 
well-being and happiness of large classes 
of their fellow-creatures. The volume 
opens with an introductory discourse de- 
livered by the president in 1924. The 
state of agriculture in India, it remarks, 
is now more rude than it was in England 
two centuries ago, and the implements of 
husbandry now employed in this country 
are considered as inferior to the English 
ones of that age. In consequence of va- 
rious causes, chiefly having their source 
in the peculiar moral status of the peo- 
ple,, the cultivation of the soil in India is 
described as scarcely regarded with the 
least respect, and those engaged in it are 
poor, indolent, indifferent, if not de- 
graded. Under these circumstances, the 
establishment of an agricultural society in 
India was considered by many as a desi- 
rable event ; and judging by the effects, 
in and about Calcutta, and the interest 
which it appears to have excited, there 
can be little doubt that such an institution 
is well calculated to do much good, by 
acting as a counteracting engine, so far as 
its influence can extend, against that apa- 
thy, indolence, and general feeling of 
discstecm towards agricultural pursuits 
which have hitherto clogged industry and 
damped emulation. 

Considering the beneficial results which 
have sprung from the existence of agri- 
cultural societies in England, tlte writer 
of the discourse anticipates happy effects 
from a similar degree of knowledge in 
India, when it can be brought fully to 
bear on the minds of its agricultural po- 
pulation. Improvements, upon the great 
scale of those in England, he considers 
unsuitable to the circumstances of this 
country ; to answer any valuable purpose, 
they must be gradual, simple, and within 
the reach and comprehension of common 
cultivators. The example of the rich 
native gentlemen, could they be induced 
to engage in farming, would, he conceives, 
have great influence on the lower orders 
of society, in removing their prejudices 
against some branches of agricultural in- 
dustry, which are now almost wholly neg- 
lected; such as fattening their surplus 
cattle for food, and raising a sufficient 
quantity of artificial produce for their 
support, and even for fattening them foe 
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the market. “ Hitherto," the discourse 
proceeds, “ forests have been rather es- 
teemed incumbrances, highly disadvanta- 
geous to an estate, than the reverse. The 
underwood has been generally esteemed 
of no value, and only large trees have 
been cut down for fuel or other domestic 
purposes ; nor am I aware that any at- 
tention has been paid to the cultivation of 
useful timber, or even to the filling up of 
naked spots with young trees, winch, in 
a reasonable number of years, might be 
productive of profit ; almost every thing 
has been left to nature. But were the 
underwood to be regularly cut, and bound 
up in faggots for sale, and the whole 
land clothed with valuable timber, these 
forests would be found to be a source of 
considerable profit.” After several equally 
practical and judicious remarks, the dis- 
course proceeds to caution the Society 
not to expect too much at first, but to 
patiently labour in hope. 

Besides the improvement of stock, an 
object is adverted to in another part of the 
work, os exceedingly desirable to encou- 
rage, viz. the cultivation of waste lands. 
The quantity of land in India now lying 
uncultivated, is stated to be so large as 
almost to exceed belief ; extensive tracts 
on the banks of the numerous rivers are 
annually overflowed, and produce little 
else except long and coarse grass. During 
the rains, these tracts are the haunt of the 
wild buffaloes, which, in the night time, 
come from them and devour the crops of 
rice on the higher lands ; and in the cold 
season, wild hogs, tigers, and other 
noxious animals, unite with the buffaloes 
in occupying these pernicious wastes. 
The securing of these from inundation, 
by embankments or by other metliods, 
is an object of prime importance, as it 
respects the security and liealthfulncss of 
the country ; and the increase of good 
meadows, or valuable arable land, it is 
conceived, would add greatly to its pros- 
perity. 

Several questions, having reference to 
the climate and statistics . of districts, 
were circulated by the Society, and the 
w r ork contains the replies of some of the 
members to them. Dr. Tytler’s descrip- 
tion of the climate of Allahabad, partly 
in answer to the queries, will give a good 
idea of that of the upper provinces in 
general. 

Its principal characteristic is excessive 
dryness during one part of the year, and 
excessive moisture during another* It 
comprehends three distinct, well-defined 
seasons, the hot, the moist, and the cold. 
“ The former commences about the mid- 
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die of March, generally the 12th or 15th, 
with the return of the sun to the line, and 
continues increasing in temperature till 
about the 15th. or 20th of June* when it 
is succeeded by the rains or moist sea- 
son. The characteristic of the hot sea- 
son is, of course, excessive dryness, at- 
tended with heavy gales of wind; the 
surface of the ground, during its progress, 
becomes completely parched ; the smaller 
plants wither, and scarcely a vestige of 
the vegetation is discernible in many 
places ; and in those spots the soil affords 
the appearance of a sandy desert. The 
winds which, during the preceding months, 
blew from the westward, increase consi- 
derably in violence, owing to the rarefac- 
tion of the air on the side of the source 
of heat, the sun ; and the lower volumes 
of the atmosphere, receiving large emis- 
sions of caloric from the surface of the 
ground, become much heated, and pro- 
duce those atmospherical streams which 
are named hot winds. These commence 
about 10 a.m., and cease about 5 p.m.; but 
in some parts of India they blow less or 
more during the greater part of the night. 
During the hot season, the thermometer 
in the shade sometimes stands as high as 
112° and 1*20° of Fahrenheit; and in the 
coldest part of the house it seldom falls 
below 85° or 90 J in the middle of the 
day. The rainy season commences from 
the 15th to the 20th of June, and usually 
lasts till the cml of September or the be- 
ginning of October. The quantity of rain 
is sometimes exceedingly great, the low 
lands being entirely overflowed, and the 
higher cut into deep ravines, which pour 
forth torrents to the plains and rivers. 
The water, in many places, also lies for 
some months upon the surface of the 
ground. The soil, which before was arid 
and devoid of vegetation, is now seen 
covered with verdure in every direction, 
which springs to a luxuriant height. 
Thunder-storms at this season frequently 
occur, accompanied with lightning, and 
between the showers the atmosphere is 
often still ; and the air, the temperature 
of w'hich is considerably high, feels close 
and unpleasant. The cold season com- 
mences late in October, and continues 
till the end of February; in the course 
of this period, the thermometer during 
the night frequently approaches the 
freezing point, and even falls below it. 
The sun at this season, owing to the 
clearness of the atmosphere, is often ex- 
tremely powerful, and causes a vast quan- 
tity of vapour to arise from the moisten- 
ed ground, which, condensing at night, 
again descends in the shape of a heavy 
dew, that, re -moistening the surface of 
the soil and the leaves of plants, vegeta- 
tion continues uninterrupted till the com-* 
raencement of the hot season. This dew 
frequently falls in quantities sufficient to 


injure the crops, producing amttf in the 
rubec harvest.” — Cal. Gov. Gaz, 

CALCUTTA MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SOCIETY. 

At the last meeting of the Society, on 
the 2d Feb., after the election of officers 
for the year, it was unanimously deter- 
mined that the senior members of the 
Madras and Bombay Medical Boards be 
elected honorary vice-presidents, and 
these Boards, collectively, he requested 
to become patrons of the Society. 

The papers which had been received 
by the secretary since the preceding 
meeting, were laid upon the table. A 
statement of the funds was then sub- 
mitted by the secretary, by which it 
would appear that the Society is in a very 
prosperous way. 

Mr. Raleigh’s paper, on the use of 
belladonna in extraction of the lens, was 
then read and discussed by the meeting. 
The author commences with stating his 
confidence in the benefits which may lie 
derived from the employment of bella- 
donna, for the purpose of dilating the 
pupil during the operation of extracting 
the crystalline lens. The author asserts, 
that his opinion on this subject is derived 
from sufficient experience to afford grounds 
for some confidence ; having been obliged 
sometimes to operate on the eye very 
soon after the pupil had been completely 
dilated, to afford an opportunity for satis- 
factory examination into the nature of 
the disease. The author then particular- 
ly states the technical advantages deri- 
vable from the use of the narcotic appli- 
cation. — I hid. 

RESULTS OF THE FRENCH VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD. 

An elaborate report has recently been 
made to the Institute at Paris, by Messrs. 
Arago, llossel, and Mathicu, the com- 
mittee appointed to consider the scienti- 
fic labours of the officers on board the 
Chevrctle during its voyage round the 
world. It is therein stated that, during 
a period of 368 days at sea, and 194* 
days at anchor, the commander of the 
expedition (M. Fabre), besides verifying 
chronometricalJy the positions of various 
islands, discovered the north part of a 
passage in the Maidive islands which 
vessels from Europe to the Coromandel 
coast might securely and conveniently 
use ; and he laid down the course of the 
Irraw&dy from Rangoon to Donabew, 
whilst two of his officers surveyed the 
branch of the river between Rangoon and 
the sea, and that which goes as far as 
Pegu. Various other surveys were made 
on the coast of Ceylon, and on the pas- 
sage to Batavia. The Chevrette was pro- 
vided with a complete collection of in- 
struments 
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struments for making nrmgnetical observa- 
tions on land, which were taken with great 
care at several places in India. The re- 
sults of the different needles correspond- 
ed in a surprising manner. The meteo- 
rological observations on board the Chev- 
relte form, it is said, one of the most 
interesting acquisitions which natural 
philosophy has made for some time past. 
The following statement will show the 
extent and minuteness of this portion Of 
the labour: the temperature of the at- 
mosphere uml that of the sea was regis- 
tered every hour, by night as well as. by 
day, during the whole voyage ; the baro- 
meter was regularly noted for thirteen 
months, generally twelve or fifteen times 
tt day; sometimes every half hour, and 
even every ten minutes. This multitude of 
observations will shew the mean height 
of the barometer at the surface of the 
sea, and its daily sum at a distance from 
land, that is, in circumstances where the 
temperature scarcely varies during the 
twenty-four hours. These observations 
will afford the means of ascertaining whe- 
ther the remark of Flinders, at New Hol- 
land, respecting the dissimilar influences 
exerted by land and sea winds respective- 
ly, on atmospheric pressure, is equally 
applicable to the Indian ocean. Some 
series of comparative observations, made 
at sea, by the help of thermometers with 
black and white bulbs, will be the more 
interesting, since Captains Parry and 
Franklin applied themselves to analo- 
gous observations near the pole, from 
whence it is imagined to be dcduciblc, 
that the solar rays produce less effect in 
proportion to the proximity to the equa- 
tor. The temperature of the sea at great 
depths has also been determined, by 
means of well-constructed thermometro- 
gruphs. Observations were also made 
on the tides ; the temperature and eleva- 
tion of certain hot springs in Ceylon have 
likewise; been determined. Lastly, some 
physiological remarks were made by M. 
Rcynaud and M. dc Blosseville on the 
temperature of the human body, nml on 
various species of animals. “ By select- 
ing from the crew of the Chevrette 
says the report, “ a considerable number 
of 6camen, of different countries and 
constitutions, they were able to note the 
modifications which the different climates 
exerted upon the temperature of the 
blood, and to add some interesting foots 
to those which Mr. John Davy has al- 
ready published on this subject." 


CHINESE LEGISLATION. 

Laws in China are formed on the prin- 
ciple of an absolute despotism, the su- 
preme law in all cases being the will of 
the monarch. His decision on cases re- 
ferred to him, and his alterations and 


modifications of the sentences of the 
highest tribunals, become law. The fol- 
lowing is n new law promulgated in the 
121st number of the Peking Gazette for 
the current year : — " Hereafter, when in 
any case, three, four, or more persons in 
a family ait; murdered, if it appear on the 
trial that the said family has no heir left, 
then the son (or sons) of the murderer, 
who may not have arrived at manhood, 
shall he presented to .the keepers of the 
harem, ami be emasculated; and a re- 
port made to the emperor, requesting to 
know his will and pleasure on the sub- 
ject. Let the criminal board enter this 
among the supplementary laws, and act 
agreeably thereto — respect this." His 
majesty has also enacted a new law con- 
cerning those who, after murdering a per- 
son, indulge their revenge and mutilate 
the body.— Canton Reg. 

PROFESSOR IIAN stern's magnetic 
DISCOVERIES. 

Letters have been received from Pro- 
fessor liansteen and his companions to 
the 18th February. On the 12tl» Sep- 
tember they left Tobolsk, and travelled 
on sledges, the coltl being at — 441° of 
Reaumur, so that the frozen quicksilver 
Could be cut with a knife. On the 31st 
they arrived at Tomsk; on the 21st of 
January 1829 at Krasnoyarsk ; and on the 
7th February at Irkutsk, which is about 
versts from Tobolsk. They after- 
wards visited Kiaclita, and crossed the 
frontier of China. But the most agree- 
able result is, that one of the desired 
objects of the journey is accomplished, 
as the observations have proved perfectly 
satisfactory, and the position of the mag- 
netic pole is ascertained. Centuries may 
elapse before Siberia will be again so 
thoroughly observed. When the letters 
were despatched, it was resolved that the 
journey should be extended to Nerts- 
eliinsk, from which place Professor Han- 
stecn would return to Krasnojarsk. His 
companion, Lieutenant Due, was to go 
alone to Jakutzk, 2,700 versts N.K. of 
Irkutsk, and perhaps proceed down the 
river Lena to the Frozen Ocean, and 
they intend to meet aguin at Jeniseisk in 
September or October. — Brewster's Jour- 
nal. 

WOLVES IN RUSSIA. 

The following (according to Mr. Ken- 
dall) is the official account of live stock 
and domestic animals devoured by wolves 
upon the lands of the comparatively popu- 
lous government of Livonia only, in the 
year 1823:-— horses, 1,841; foals, 1,243; 
horned cattle, 1,807; calves, 733; sheep, 
15,182; lambs, .726; goats, 2^45; kids, 
183; swine, 4;190; sucking pigs, 312; 
dogs, 703; geese, 673- The amount is 

almost 
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almost incredible, and shews the extent 
of the benefit conferred upon this coun- 
try by the extermination of this destruc- 
tive animal. 


confucians. 

A German book, entitled Allgemeine 
Kirchenzetung , divides the population of 
the earth according to different religions. 
The inhabitants of the globe arc present- 
ed in two grand divisions. Monotheists, 
worshippers of one god, and Polytheists, 
worshippers of many gods, or idolaters. 
Among the Monotheists arc inserted 
u Confucians, five millions.’* Now, in 
the first place, there is a difficulty in call- 
ing the Confucians Monotheists ; and in 
the next place, if they be Monotheists, 
why confine them to the number five 
millions ? for, generally speaking, all the 
people of China, nearly two hundred mil- 
lions, profess to be Confucians. But 
rigid Confucians can scarcely be called 
monotheists or polytheists — because they 
worship not a person, but the frame of 
nature; the visible heavens, the earth 
they tread on, stars and constellations, 
the spirits of hills and rivers, &c. That 
this is the fact is indisputable. Now, 
how can this be called Theism 9 still less 
can it be called Monotheism. Besides, 
the Confucians of China, learned and un- 
learned, all join in the worship of deified 
men and women ; such is their god of 
war, Kwan-foo-tsze ; the goddess Kwan- 
yin, &c. It is, therefore, a melancholy 
fact, that instead of five millions of Con- 
fucians being numbered with the Mono- 
theists, the whole population of China, 
with very few exceptions, are Polytheis- 
tic idolaters. — Canton Peg. 

TELEGRAPHS IN INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir : Previously to stating the manifest 
and experienced defect of the telegraph 
erected in India, and the most eligible mode 
of rendering it efficient, it may be proper 
to remark, that recently, the controversy 
relative to the comparative visibility of the 
shutter and semaphoric wing, has been re- 
vived by such as have not been informed 
that, some years ago, I set the question 
at rest by ascertaining, experimentally, 
that when shutters are sufficiently insu- 
lated, or acting in clear space, they will 
be seen more distinctly than the wing, in 
proportion to respective area, exhibited at 
the same height and distance . The error, 
inconsiderately printed, arose from com- 
pering,. inadvertently, the visibility of a 
single wing with that of a shutter grouped 
with five others in a much lower situation. 
The telegraphs between Calcutta and 
Chunar ere precisely a third part of my 
shutter-telegraph, placed horizontally, 
with the auxiliary-board at the top, to in- 


dicate stop-signals. This is the weakest 
description of telegraph, ns it is capable 
of giving only thirty distinct mutations or 
changes. Where monosyllabic words 
occur, even spelling is preferable to the 
use of such a telegraph. By such as 
understood the subject, it wus foreseen 
that it could not prove satisfactory in pro- 
portion to the incurred expense ; and it 
lias now become desirable to impart to it 
the power which ought originally to have 
been given. The semaphore on the Ad- 
miralty gives forty-eight mutations, and 
cost above .£300. Mine furnishes 4,095 
changes ; and by simplicity of construc- 
tion, may be erected for £ 80 . In order 
to give a three-figure-power to the Indian 
telegraph, all that is wanting is to raise 
on each side of it a pair of semaphoric 
arms, which, on my principle, ought not 
to cost above £60, if so much, where 
the materials are cheap. If the maximum 
of advantage be desired, two pairs of 
wings on one mast in the middle of the 
telegraph, will indicate the class, at the 
same time that the three lower parts will 
give any of the marginal numbers of a 
word or phrase. 

At page 187 of my work on Projec- 
tiles, Fuzes, and Telegraphic Communi- 
cations, it appears, by means of a describ- 
ed figure, that with six shutters and three 
balls, a telegraph of full power may be 
formed. To exclude the necessity of 
taking down the present telegraph, and 
of reconstructing it into one of this form, 
it may be more convenient to make to it 
the simple and cheap additions above- 
mentioned. 

Should future lines of communication 
be formed, as will be the case, I would 
recommend the six-balls-telegraph des- 
cribed, with a plate, at page 208 of tile 
same work : because it is the least ex- 
pensive, the most durable, and the most 
distinctly visible of the six descriptions 
of telegraphs of my invention; balls 
being, by their nature, completely insu- 
lated, like a bird seen in the atmosphere. 
It is, besides, the telegraph of the most 
simple construction, the easiest to work, 
and requiring little repair, beyond keep- 
ing the balls well painted of a black co- 
lour. 

In the preface to the Telegraphic Dic- 
tionary, I gave plates and descriptions of 
portable military telegraphs, consisting 
of a few small flags, or of other simple 
elements always at hand, and Of facile and 
ready application. It is of the utmost 
importance that our subaltern officers 
should be expert in the use of this mode 
of communication. It is well understood 
by military men, how indispensably ne- 
cessary it may be to have immediate com- 
munications carried on between Armies 
and detachments, where an enemy may 
be interposed ; or between garrisons 'and 

troops 
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troops without ; or along the rear of ex- 
tensive lines, where success may depend 
on the prompt execution of some requi- 
site decisive movement from either Hank. 
It is in the hour of pence that expert 
practice should prepare for these exigencies 
of war ; and should the Telegraphic Dic- 
tionary not be at hand, spelling by my 
combinations of the alphabet muy be had 
recourse to. A small additional volume 
of phrases might be substituted for the 
combinations , inserted merely to save a 
movement by class and number . It would 
decelerate communication very much to 
number the army and navy lists, at home 
and in India, into classes of 999, without 
any alphabetic arrangement ; as this eli- 
gible improvement would exclude all 
necessity of spelling proper names. These 
lists, inclusive of the civil service, might, 
on account of arising alterations, be occa- 
sionally printed, and numbered marginally . 
I presume to think that this letter, im- 
jierfeet as it may be, will be reckoned 
worthy of some notice, at all times, as 
tending to facilitate intercourse where 
danger and other serious consequences 
might arise from delay, or from an impos- 
sibility of communicating otherwise than 
by telegraph . 

Yours, truly, 

John Macdonald. 

Exeter , July 2 d, 1829. 


MONGOL IDOL. 

Frofessor Fischer of Waldheim, and 
Mr. Schmidt of Fctersburgh, have pub- 
lished conjointly some remarks upon a 
very curious and almost unique Mongol 
idol, termed the Vamantaga , which had 
been procured from the Bokharians, who 
had taken it in war from the Mongols, 
and which was deposited in the Museum 
at Moscow, where it was nearly destroy- 
ed by the conflagration of 1812. 

The description of this idol is as fol- 
lows : — it is the figure of a man with a 
bull’s head, which is surrounded with six 
human heads, each more grotesque than 
the other ; with sixteen feet and thirty- 
four hands. Above the seven heads rises 
an eighth, equally deformed, which is, in 
its turn, surmounted by another head, of 
a very handsome character. All these 
heads are surrounded with flames, and 
decorated with necklaces formed of hu- 
man skulls. The statue is represented 
as embracing a female, and holds in its 
hands the symbols of regeneration and 
destruction; its feet also rest upon the like 
symbols. Its entire height is about five 
inches, and it is very skilfully executed. 

This YamAntaga is regarded by the 
Mongol lamas as the god of destruction t 
an account of this deity is given by Tim- 
kowski in his travels in Mongolia. Mr. 
Schmidt says that the name is compound- 


ed of the Sanscrit words yama , “ hell, 
gulf, precipice,” and antalca, “ destruc- 
tion and he conceives that this idol is 
no other than the Siva of the Hindus. 

MM. Fischer and Schmidt have taken 
occasion, in treating of this idol, to com- 
municate some ingenious reflections upon 
the subject of Buddhism, and upon its 
relation with Brahmanism, and its sup- 
posed sects, the Vaishnavns, Sajvas, and 
Jamas. Mr. Schmidt considers modern 
Buddhism to be distinct from the ancient. 


A CHINESE JUNK. 

" August 4-, 1828. — We embarked in a 
junk, the Kim-Ching-le, Tam Sec com- 
mander, for Siam. We had a fair and 
fresh breeze all day. Our old junk sailed 
much better than I expected, moving 
steadily at the rate of four or five knots 
an hour, with all sail set, except the 
small mizen-sail. There were two helms 
manned with ropes, which are but slightly 
and seldom moved in such an uniform 
course. One or two men usually manage 
them ; occasionally, under stress of wea- 
ther, three or four, or even half a dozen 
are requisite. Indeed, every thing on 
board of a junk is of the rudest and sim- 
plest contrivance. All is done by main 
strength and violence ; the scientific ap- 
plications of mechanical force are here 
quite unknown. There is scarcely any 
subordination in a junk ; the crew arc 
like the brethren of one family, and have 
all things in common ; the captain is quite 
on familiar terms with the meanest of his 
men, yet much peace and harmony pre- 
vails through the whole. The captain 
has very little to do in the management 
of the vessel ; this devolves on the mas- 
ter. The captain (chun clioo) of a junk 
is usually the owner, in whole or in part, 
of the vessel and cargo, and seems to 
correspond exactly to the Nauclerus of 
the Greeks and Romans, and the master 
(both teoh) to the Gubematur, This 
custom of the owner or merchant going 
in the vessel is not only common amongst 
the Chinese, but also among most Orien- 
tal nations : for instance, the ships from 
Bombay, belonging to native merchants, 
Parsees, Armenians, &c. have commonly 
a Parsee oo board, who » either one of 
the owners or deputed by them. 

. “ The term pimp ill describes the ma- 
chine for raising water from the hold. 
Tliis, like every cither part of the junk, 
was * rude and truly primitive,' and the 
Whole vessel might serve an antiquary as 
a good model of naval Architecture $600 
years ago:' wooden drie&ortf, hofoe«h&ir 
cables, ropes made Of the bask of tides 
and rattans; a huge main-sail made of 
grass, rendered unwieldy and ponderous 
by thick yards' and ribs,' and manned by 
tWo imliyards, like moderate cables; or 

strong 
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strong hawsers ; the pump was a large 
bucket, with a rope running round a fixed 
pulley, and it was hauled up by ten or a 
dozen men ; there being a man below to 
fill, and one above to empty, the bucket. 
There is perhaps some advantage in this 
simple contrivance. The bottom of the 
junk being flat and open, all the water 
could be seen and drawn up, which pre- 
vents the accumulation of bilge water, so 
intolerable in ships. The junk was clean 
and comfortable in other respects, and 
free from ants and cockroaches, the pests 
of almost all country ships ; indeed, since 
coming to India, 1 never was so comfort- 
able before, in any vessel, whether Euro- 
pean or Malay.” — Journal of Mr. Tom- 
lins i Miss . Trans. July J 829. 


ANECDOTE OF THE SULTAN AND TIIE 
FACHA OF EGYPT. 

Capt. Franckland relates the following 
anecdote upon the authority of Lady 
Hester Stanhope 

The growing power of the Pacha of 
Egypt had long been the cause of uneasi- 
ness to the Sublime Porte. It was feared, 
at Stambool, that Mahiuet Ali would 
some day throw off the yoke of the suc- 
cessor to the caliphat. In vain the per- 
fidious policy of the seraglio despatched 
Capidgi Basliis, armed with the bow- 
string and the dagger, to the capital of 
the pyramids; in vain its treacherous 
agents endeavoured, by poison or by stra- 
tagem, to rid the Porte of a dangerous 
rival. Mahmet Ali was too well warned 
by his spies at Constantinople of the toils 
which spread around him, to suffer him- 
self to fall into the snare. 

At length the Sultan Mahmoud resolv- 
ed upon adopting a scheme, which should 
be so cleverly devised, and involved in 
such impenetrable secrecy, that it was 
impossible it could fail of success. He 
had in the harem a beautiful Georgian 
slave, wfese innocence and beauty fitted 
her, in the. Sultan’s eyes, for the atro- 
cious act of perfidy, of which she was to 
be the unsuspecting agent. The belief in 
talismans is still prevalent throughout the 
East ; and perhaps even the enlightened 
Mahmoud himself is not superior to the 
rest of his nation in matters of tradi- 
tionary superstition. He sent one day 
for the fair Georgian, and affecting a great 
love for her person, and desire to advance 
her interests, told her that it was his im- 
perial will to send her to Egypt, as a pre- 
sent to Mahmet Ali, whose power and 
riches were as unbounded as the regions 
over which he held the sway of a sove- 
reign prince, second to no one in the uni- 
verse but to himself, the great Padisha. 
He observed to her bow much happiness • 
would fall to her lot, if she could con* 
trive to captivate the affections of the 


master for whom he designed her ; that 
she would become, as it w ere, the Queen 
of Egypt, and would reign over bound- 
less empires. But in order to insure to 
her so desirable a consummation of his 
imperial wishes for her welfare and hap- 
piness, he would present her with a 
talisman, which he then placed upon her 
finger. “Watch,” said he, “a favour- 
able moment, when the Pacha is lying 
on your bosom, to drop tins ring into a 
glass of water, which, when he shall have 
drunk, will give you the full possession 
of his affections, aud render him your 
captive for ever. ” 

The unsuspecting Georgian eagerly ac- 
cepted the lot which was offered to her, 
and, dazzled by its promised splendour, 
determined upon following the instruc- 
tions of the Sultan to the very letter. In 
the due course of time she arrived at Cairo, 
with a splendid suite, and many slaves 
bearing rich presents. Mahmet Ali’s 
spies had, however, contrived to put him 
on his guard. Such a splendid demon- 
stration of esteem from his imperial mus- 
ter alarmed liim for his safety. lie would 
not suffer the fair Georgian to see the 
light of his countenance ; but, after s&ne 
detention in Cairo, made a present of her 
to liis intimate friend, Billel Agy» the 
governor of Alexandria, of whom, by the 
bye, the Pacha had Jong been jealous. 
The poor Georgian, having lost a pacha, 
thought she must do her best to captivate 
aii aga, and she administered to him the 
fatal draught in the manner Sul tun Mah- 
moud had designed for Mahmet Ali. The 
Aga fell dead upon the floor ; the Geor- 
gian shrieked and clapped her hands ; in 
rushed the eunuchs of the harem, and 
bore out the dead body of their master. 
When tlie Georgian was accused of poi- 
soning the Aga, she calmly denied the 
fact. “What did you do to him ?** was the 
question. “ I gave him a glass of water, 
into which I had dropped a talisman. 
Sec, there is the glass, and there is the 
ring.” The ring, it was true, remained ; 
but the stone which it had encircled was 
melted in the water. 

THE VOLCANO IN AUSTIiALASIA. 

The crater of the volcano discovered 
in the vicinity of Segenhoe is represented 
as becoming daily more enlarged. Huge 
heaps of pitchy and adhesive mould 
laying around the mouth, crashing and 
tumbling in incessantly, after smothering 
the Dame for a little time, serves to render 
the combustion more fierce and rapid. 
The natives cannot be reconciled to the 
phenomenon. They consider it “ Murray 
weerte ,” and cry “ debill debUl " as the 
sulphurous flames ascend. Few of them 
will venture to “ sit down ** nearer than 
a mile of the volcano.— Australian, Oct* 
30. 
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GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

FORCIBLY PRESSING OF NATIVES. 

Head- Quarters, Camp Utgar , Jan. 26, 
1829. — Instances of officers forcibly press- 
ing the inhabitants of the country into 
their service,' as hcgarces and coolies, hav- 
ing recently been reported to (lead-quarters, 
the attention of officers is directed to Ge- 
neral Orders by the Commander-in-chief 
of the 7th Aug. 1818, and by the Go- 
vernor-general of the 15th April 1820, 
by which that practice is strictly prohi- 
bited; and the Commander-in-chief is 
pleased to declare, that lie will notice with 
severity any instance of disobedience of 
these orders. 

RELIEF OF TROOPS. 

lJrad 9 Qu(irlers, Camp Gonra/i , Jan. 30, 
182^>— TheCoinmander-in-chief is pleased 
to direct the 5th regt. of Light Cavalry, 
now in progress to Muttra, to continue its 
march to Kurnaul, where it will be sta- 
tioned. * 

EXAMINATION OF INTERPRETERS. 

J Tend -Quarters, Camp Suhra , Feb. 2, 
1829.— The following officers having pass- 
ed the examination by the public examiners 
of the College of Fort William, prescribed 
by G. O. of the 17th Feb. 1823, are de- 
clared qualified for the office of inter- 
preter, and are exempted from future exa- 
mination : 

Lieut. H. Woodward, 2d regt. N.I. 

Lieut. Intcrp. and Qu. Mast. II. Iludlcston, 
7th regt. N.I. 

Lieut. Interp. and Qu. Mast. J. It. Talbot, 59th 
regt. N.I. 

The following officers having passed the 
prescribed examination in the Persian and 
Ilindoostnncc languages, arc exempted 
from future examination, except the pre- 
scribed one by the public examiners of the 
College of Fort William, which they will 
be expected to undergo whenever they 
may visit the presidency. 

Lieut. W. W. Jones, 3d regt. N.I. 

Lieut. J. Platt, 23d regt. N.I. 

Lieut. G. W. Hamilton, 34th regt. N.I. 

Lieut. W. Innes, 12th regt. N.I. 

Lieut, the Hon. R. V. Powis, 12th regt. N.I. 

THE RE- OCCUPATION OF MHOW. . 

Fort William, Feb. 5, 1829.— With od- 
vcrtence to the re-occupation of Mliow by 
the troops, of Bengal, Neemuch is to be 
considered as the station of the. superin- 
tending surgeon, whose duties of super- 


vision will embrace the Mliow, Meywar, 
and Rnjpootana Field Forces. 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDING ENGINEER, 
LOWER PROVINCES. 

Fort William , Feb. 5, 1 829.— The ap- 
pointment of assistant superintending en- 
gineer in the (presidency division) depart- 
ment of public works, Lower Provinces, 
is cancelled. 

MILITARY CHAPLAINS. 

The following extract from a letter from 
the lion, the Court of Directors to the 
Supreme Government in the Military De- 
partment, under date the 23d May 1827, 
is published in General Orders. 

Para. 22 of ecclesiastical letter from Bengal of 
the 31st Dec. 1024. 

In reference to a question submitted by the 
Government of Bombay relative to the extent of 
which military chaplains arc to be held responsible 
to the military authorities, and correspondence 
with tile Lord Bishop as to the liability of the 
Company's chaplains to martial law, court's order 
on the subject are requested. 

Para. 2. u From the best consideration 
we have been able to apply to the several 
documents to wlrch we have been referred 
in this paragraph, we are induced to think, 
that considerable misapprehension has ex- 
isted on the suhjert to which they relate. 

3. “ When our ecclesiastical establish, 
mont was placed on the footing on which 
it now stands, it became a necessary part 
of the arrangement that the Indian clergy 
should he submitted to the general super- 
intendence of the bishop, and rendered 
subject to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
for all offences of ecclcsiatical cognizance; 
but it was never intended to except this 
portion of our servants from the Jftrisdic- 
tion of the temporary courts in the event 
of their being charged with any offences 
of a civil nature, or any crimes against 
the peace and well-being of society. 

4. “ We wish it, therefore, to be dis- 
tinctly understood that the chaplains on 
oqr establishments are amenable to the 
ecclesiastical tribunals for such offences 
only as would render the clergy of the 
established church amenable to the eccle- 
siastical tribunals in England, and* tor all 
other offences they arc liable to b#tried, as 
all other Europeans in India are, 1>y th$ 
ordinary tribunals of the country. *■ 

5. “ If, however, the offence should be 
committed out of the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary court, and in pkefes where the 
rest of the community are subject to mi- 
litary law, in such a case, and in such a 
case alone, we deem it right that our chap- 
lains * 
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lains should be subject also to military law 
for all oifences of temporal cognizance.” 


VICE-PRESIDENT OP COUNCIL. 

Fort William, Feb . 26, 1 829. — The 
flight Hon. Lord William Cavendish 
Bentinck, governor-general, having no- 
minated the Hon. W. B. Baylcy, Esq. to 
be vice-president and deputy governor of 
Fort William during his Lordship’s ab- 
sence from the presidency, the Hon. W. 
B. Baylcy, Esq. has this day taken his 
scat accordingly, under the usual salute 
from the ramparts of Fort William. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Sc c. 

F«u ‘t William, Feb. lfl20. — Major Jas. Taylor, 
corps of engineers, to be garrison engineer amt 
executive officer of Fort "William ; also civil ar- 
chitect at presidency, with a stall' salary of l.two 
rupees per mensem, from date of departure of 
Lieut Col. T. Wood to Europe. 

Feh. 12. — Cadets of Infantry G. »V. G. Bristow 
and C. M. Bristow admitted on estab., and prom, 
to ensigns. 

Felt. 13. — 33d X.I. Lieut. (’. Hamilton to be 
capt. of a comp., and Ens. John Locke to be 
lieut., from Pth Oct. 182I>, in sue. to Oliphant dec. 

Cadets of Artillery R. C. Shakespcar and Thos. 
Edwards admitted on cstal)., and prom.tojd-lkuts. 

Cadets of Infantry G. II. Venables and Robert. ^ 
Steward admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. ' 

Messrs. Jos. Hough and H. C. Ilulse admitteil 
on estab. as veterinary surgeons. 

Assist. Surg. K. W. W. Raleigh to 1 »c thinl as- 
sistant to Presidency General Hospital. 


Head-Quarter*, Jan. 2d, 1020. — Ens. AV. IV. 
Davidson directed to do duty with 74th X.I. at 
Chittagong; and Ens. A. Macdonald with 7th 
N.I. at Midnaporc. 

Assist. Surg. T. C. Elliot app. to 2d troop 2d 
brigade liorse artillery at Mhovv ; also to hate 
medical charge of company of foot artillery and 
of company of pioneers attached to Mhovv force. 

Cornet# (recruit:/ admitted) pme.led in Rcyf*. F. 
E. W’halley, to <»th J..C., .Suitanpim*, Iknarts; 
Sam. Smith, ‘Jth I.. I'., Xoemuch; J. 11 Burt, 
3d L.C., Cawnpore. 

Mr. Assist. Commissary of Ordnance A. Came- 
ron app. to charge of magazine at Mhnw. 

Jan. 28.' — Assist. Surgs. 11. Fulton and .1. Ma- 
crae apfh to do duty with artillery regt. at Duni 
Dum ; (fated 17th Jan. 

Lieut. G. Forster, fall L.C., direrted to proceed 
to presidency in charge of remount horses ; dated 

19th Jan. 

Comet J. D. Macnaghten, 5tli L.C., to lie aide- 
de-camp to Brig. Geii. Carpenter, commanding 
Benares division, from 7th Nov. ]H2tt. 

Jan. 30. — Lieut. E. F. Day to act as adj. to 7th 
bat. artillery, during absence of Lieut, and Adj. 
Ludlow; dated 23d Jan. 4NP 

Lieut. W. Shortrecd to act as adj. to 2d Europ. 
regt., during, absence of Lieut, and Adj. Ly- 
saght; dated 25th Jan. 

Lieut. G. Salter to act as adj. to 4th N.I., v. 
Macdonald resigned ; dated 20th Nov. 1020. 

A rraamVror. Bat. Lieut. W. Martin, f»2d N.I., 
l^ be adj., v. Fraser, proceeded to Europe. 

' Lieut. K. Buckle, artillery regt , to lie aide-de- 
v&mp to Mpj, Gen. Sir J. Ni coils, from 15th Jan., 
v. Carmichael proceeded to Europe. 

Feb. 2.— Superintending Surg. C. Robinson ap- 
pointed to Prdmte&cy division. 

Vwt William , Feb. 13, 1029.— 2d Europ. Brut. 
Ens. G. C. S. Goodday to be lieut. from 4th Jan. 
1029, v. Midford cashiered. 


Feh. 20.— Mr. W. 11. Oakes to be accountant to 
military department, v. Morley. 

Surg. Win. Thomas to be a super intending sur- 
geon on estab., v. Todd proceeded to Europe. 

Cadet of Engineers John Gilmore admitted on 
estab., and prom, to 1st -lieut. 

Cadets of Infantry G. P. Austen, W r . G. Ilorne, 
and A. H. Gorfield admitted on estab., and prom, 
to ensigns. 

Lieut. John Gilmore, of engineers, placed under 
garrison engineer of Fort William, with a view of 
acquiring a practical knowledge of civil and mili- 
tary architecture. 

Cadet of Artillery F. Wall admitted on estab., 
and prom. to2d-lieut. 

Lieut. Col. Abr. Stoneham. 33d N.I., permitted, 
at his own request, to retire from service of lion. 
Company, on pension of his rank. 

Head -Quarter*, Frh. 3, 1329. — Lieut. W. J. 
Mac vine to act as adj. and qu. mast, to division of 
artillery assembled for practice at Uenares; dated 
18th Jan. 

Lieut. W. M. Ramsay, 02d N.I., to Ik* an extra 
aide-de-camp on personal staff of commander-in- 
chief. 

Capt. IV. Parker, major of brigade, appointed to 
Malwa field force, ami directed to proceed from 
Allahabad to Mhnw. 

4 th X.I. I.ieut. G. Salter to be adj., v. Macdo- 
nald resigned. 

2.‘W N.7. Lieut. J. Platt to lie interp. and qu. 
mast., v. Bean resigned. 

35f/i X.I. Lieut. G. T. Marshall to be interp. 
and qu. mast., v. I lav proui. 

Hflrh X.I. I.ieut. J. Saunders to lie Interp. and 
qu. mast., v. lrnpey prym. 

Frh. ii. — Maj. G. Williamson, (2tth N.I,, app. to 
charge of 40th N.I. > 

Fiwtiniss of Ordnance Officer#. iPcfrltty Com- 
missary J. Edwards to Allahabad tnwuime; Pe 
putv Commissary J. Cross to l'liunat7niagjl$lhc ; 
Deputy Commissary IV Carey to Allahabad. 

Feb. IK — lUt 1..C. I.ieut. It . N. Trevor to be in- 
terp. and qu. mast. 

.*« X.I. Lieut. W. W. Jones to be interp. and 
qu. mast. 

12//< X.I. Lieut. W. Tones to be inteip. and qu. 
mast., v. Mullins resigned. 

27 th X.I. Lieut. P. Hopkins to be interp. and 
qu. mast. 

Assist. Surg. If. Fullnrton directed to join and 
do duty with European regts. at Agra, under 
Surg. Thomson. 

Feb. in.— \ -wist. Surg. W. F. Camming directed 
to do duty with left wing of i I.M.’s 49th Foot, 
proceeding from presidency to Ucrhutnporc ; dated 
1st Feb. 

Lieut. A. Spoils to act as interp. and qu. mast, 
to 74th N.I., during absence of Lieut. Rcrcsford ; 
and I.ieut. II. Worsiey to officiate as interp. and 

3 u. mast, until arrival of Lieut. Spots ; dated 23d 
an. 

F.ns. A. C. Rainey app. to do duty with 13th 
N.L, atDinapore. 


Returned to duty, front Europe. — Lieut, fob H. 
Faithful, of artillery. — Lieut. G. W. A. Nares, 
53d N.I. 


ms majesty’s forces. 

Ilrad-Quarterx, Feb. 2, 1829. — Capt. T. C. 
Squire, 13th L. Inf., to Ik* paymaster of depot at 
Ch insurah, v. Clarke, returned to England. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — Feb. 12. Mai. Gen. T. Shuldhain, 
of inf., on private affairs. — Capt. G. Thomson, of 
engineers, on ditto.— * Lieut. John Hereford, 74th 
N.I., for health — 13. Capt- J. W. IT.. Turner, 
59th N.I., for health.— 20- Lieut. W. C. Ottnsby, 
(hkl N.L, for health. —'Capt. Win. Rowe, Kith 
N.I., for health (instead or to China, as formerly 
granted).— Capt* £>■ Pringle, 10th N.I., for health. 
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To JV<wo South Wales. — Feb. 13. Lieut. Chas. 
Harnett, 8th N.I., for eighteen months, for 
health (via Mauritius). — Mat. W. tleding, 53il 
N.I., ditto ditto ( via ditto).— Capt. C. Andrews, 
G4th N.I., ditto ditto (via ditto). 

To Shiga imo. — Feb. 13. 2d- Lieut. O. H. Mac- 
gregor, regt. of nrtil., for five months, for health. 

To Rio de Janeiro. — Feb. 20. Lieut. W. F. 
Phipps. 35th N.I., for one year, on private affhlrs 
(via Isle of France). 

HIS MAJESTY'S FORCES. 

To Kuropr. — Feb. 4. Maj. Gen. Sir Arch. Camp- 
bell, on private affairs.— Capt. John Campbell, 
38th F., on ditto — 10. Maj. Clarke, 48th F. t for 
heaith.—Kns. Strong, 2(ith F., for purpose of re- 
tiring on half-pay. 

LAW. 

Sui'keme Court, Feb. 18. 

The first sessions of oyer and terminer 
for the present year commenced this day. 

Joaquim Jo/e, a Portuguese sailor, 
was tried on the i'Oth, for the murder of 
another Portuguese named Domingo An- 
tonio, on Christmas day. The prisoner 
and the deceased quarrelled about a wo- 
man named Maria Baptista, and fought, 
when the prisouer stabbed the deceased 
and fied. 

The jury, under the direction of Mr. 
Justice Pranks, found the prisoner guilty 
of manslaughter. # 

FflUAalds^n Hollidar was found guilty, 
On the 2&tD, of uttering a forged instru- 
ment’^ it to be forged. The jury 

recommended the prisoner to mercy, and 
he was permitted to remain at large on his 
own security to await the judgment of the 
court. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DURBAR. 

The Right Hon. the Governor-general 
held a durbar on the 16th Pel). A little 
before ten, the Governor-general’s body 
guard and band, a company of H.M.’s 
loth, and the Government-house native 
infantry guard, took up their position as 
follows: — The Governor-gencrars body 
guard in the northern apartment, upper 
story ; the company of H.M.’s 16th, bear- 
ing the regimental colour, in the northern 
marble hall, second floor; and the native in- 
fantry guard in front of the grand northern 
portico. 

The Raja of Benares had first a pri- 
vate audience in the room to the southward 
of the marble hall. When the Raja en- 
tered, his Lordship rose from his chair, ad- 
vanced a step or two, touched his nuzzer, 
embraced by placing the hands on his 
shoulders, and invited him to a seat. After 
a few minutes’ conversation, the Raja re- 
tired to put on his klielaat. 

The Governor-general then proceeded 
to the state apartments in the upper story, 
and held a general durbar, with the usual 
forms and ceremonies. After the several 
native gentlemen and vakeels in Attendance 
Askft Jourtu Vox*. 28. No. 1 64. 


had been presented, the Raja of Benares 
came forward dressed in his khelaat, pre- 
sented his nuzzer a second time, and re- 
ceived from his Lordship otter and pawn. 

A khelaat was likewise given on this 
occasion to Raja Bhoop Singh Behadoor, 
representative of the family of the late 
Maharaja Kuliyan Singh, on his taking 
leave to proceed to Patna. 

The whole ceremonial occupied alxiut 
three-quarters of an hour ; and his Lord- 
ship’s affability and urbanity appeared to 
diffuse the utmost satisfaction among the 
native gentlemen presented. 

Several European ladies and gentlemen 
were also present. — Cal.Gov.Gaz.y Feb . 16. 

ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE ASIATIC 
SOCIETY. 

Last Thursday evening the members 
of the Asiatic Society dined together at 
their rooms in Chowringhee, being the 
first anniversary meeting of the kind which 
they have held. Sir Chas. Grey was in 
the chair, supported on the right by the 
Hon. Mr. Bayley, and on the left by Sir 
C. Metcalfe. About eighty individuals sat 
down to dinner, amongst whom were Sir 
John Franks, Sir Kdw. Ryan, and several 
of the Governor-general’s suite. Amongst 
the toasts drank were the memory of Sir 
Wm. Jones, in solemn silence, and the 
health of the Secretary, Mr. Wilson. The 
party broke up about half- past ten. — Cal. 
John Hull, Feb. 16. 

ANGLO-INDIAN COLLEGE. 

We have seldom witnessed a more grati- 
fying exhibition than the scene which took 
place at Government House, on Wednesday 
morning, on the annual examination of 
the pupils of this noble institution, before 
the Right Hon. the Governor-general and 
Lady Win. Bentinck. Seventeen classes, 
comprising nearly 400 students, were pre- 
sent, among whom were the children of 
the principal inhabitants of Bengal. 

The Hon. W. B. Bayley distributed the 
premiums to the juvenile classes, consist- 
ing of a number of small book% 4p po- 
pular subjects ; after which the e&mi na- 
tion by Mr. Wilson of the first and second 
classes took place. They were minutely 
4 pEChised in Grecian, Roman, English 
and general history, geography, chemistry, 
&c., and their answers were quick and 
accurate* Wc more particularly noticed 
the intemting and able manner miwhich «\ 
young ifipdoo, named (we believe) Krishna 
Mohun Banerjt, explained the causes |gid 
consequences of the disputes betwMMrwie 
red and white roses of England ; and the 
properties of oxygen, nitJMgyn, &c. 

His Lordship then pgelKted the rewards 
which their merits so truly deserved, .and 
some recitations commenced by the young 
Hindoos, 

2 F During 
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During those performances, a general 
feeling of approbation was manifested, 
nnd more particularly among the elegant 
assemblage of ladids “present. Nothing 
could exceed the droll and truly comic 
style with which Peter Pindar's country 
bumpkin and razor seller was enacted, 
which was performed by the inimitable 
“ Newcastle apothecary ** of last year 
(Hariliar Mukherji). The “ word was so 
admirably suited to the action, and the 
action to the word,” and with *sucli an 
ever- varying countenance, that the actor 
was rewarded by universal bursts of laugh- 
ter and applause. 

Cato’s soliloquy (by Taraknath Ghose) 
was elegantly ami feelingly expressed ; 
and could the spirit of Addison have been 
present, be would have felt that bis chaste 
idea of the soul bad been enriched by the 
poetic spirit of the Hindoo child. 

We have only time to notice one more 
of the youthful performers (Muhosh 
Chitndcr Sinli), namely, ltos .e in that 
scene in Macbeth where be informs Mac- 
duff of the slaughter of his wife and 
children. The recitation was worthy of 
the writings of the dramatist, and the 
peculiarly graceful manners and elegant 
dress of the youthful Hindoo, called forth 
the marked approbation of Lady Bentinck 
and the visitors. 

Many essays, on various subjects, by 
the collegians, were produced, among 
which we observed several on “ moral 
evil,” on the question u whether mo- 
narchical, republican, or oligarchical be the 
best form of government ?” on ** the Bri- 
tish constitution ” whether adversity or 
prosperity be the best trial of virtue?” 
4< is the killing of animals lawful ?’* ** is 
the European or Hindoo mode of mar- 
riage most conducive to the happiness of 
man?” And many others, all which ques- 
tions were ably and clearly descanted on. 
"There were many translations from Ben- 
galee into English verse, and some beau- 
tiful poetical effusions. 

There were also exhibited a variety of 
••TlralSttg tt by the pupils ; those belonging 
to tWjfmrst class were (com pa rati vely 
speaking) really admirable. The Homan 
and Grecian heads were expressively exe- 
cuted in crayons; the landscapes in Indian 
Ink, Ac., and the flowers in water-colouffr: 
a Roman head and casque, and Madonna, 
particularly struck us. 

At the conclusion of this interesting 
ceremony, the Governor-general anrf Lady 
William conversed with the principal na- 
tive gentlemen present, and warmly con- 
gratulated them on the rapid progress of 
literature and science among their chil- 
dren, observing that it was one of the 
most delightful scenes they bad ever wit- 
nessed. It certainly was a proud and en- 
nobling spectacle* and is, among others, 
one' of the most effectual means of per- 


manently promoting the happiness and 
prosperity of British India. 

The noble founder of this Anglo- 
Asiatic College had his “ mighty spirit 
broken ” ere he beheld the fruits of his 
paternal and munificent government; hut 
the highly distinguished Sanskrit scholar, 
who so anxiously presides over the institu- 
tion, has wfcjtay received for his labours 
more tlmuTBrsilent applause of his ap- 
proving cotuS^ucc. — Jitmg.Chron Feb. ‘2 1 . 


l.AW Cl I. Ml (IKS AT CALCUTTA. 

A private letter, published in a Lon- 
don paper, contains the following com- 
plaint respiting the law charges in the 
King’s courts : — 

“ As there ticcms a sincere desire at 
home to do something in the matter of law 
reform, you can perhaps induce some of 
those who have the jjower, and more who 
have the will, to look Tndia-wurd ; for, 
heavy as are ytmr law burdens, ours are 
heavier. Law practice is with you a fair 
and fertile tree, by the side of the water- 
brooks, hearing fine fruits for the craft. 
But though our tree is smaller, its golden 
apples are larger, ami our lawyers pluck 
fc them more easily. But ouc_ lawyers are 
not satisfied any more than your’s ; and, 
as an example how eases are thanaged, t 
will just give you some of the Mf taken 
at the master’s office, who, as in England, 
records the evidence for the Equity Court. 
For every summons issued to a witness, 
he receives two rupees (tts. 8d.), and seven 
rupees (12s. lOd.) for the first witness sum- 
moned in a cause. Till lately, the attorney 
was allowed a fee on every witness; but 
the master, in taxing the costs, has now 
discovered that such a fee is unreasonable, 
though he very snugly keeps his own. 
Then come the witnesses to be sworn, 
and tjie master pockets six rupees (1 Is.) 
for every swearing. But this is not in 
England, and he must have an interpreter 
(who is to be had for an old song, and is 
the salaried servant of the master). Then 
comes another fee of six rupees more for 
adtni Mistering the interpreter’s oath to every 
witness. Then the master takes the depo- 
sition, for which he charges you one rupee 
(is. lOd.) for every ninety words, and to 
this there is nothing to object, for it is the 
first part of the process in which any tiling 
is got for the money paid. But you must 
then have a copy at half-price, and the copy 
must he brought to you by the keeper, and 
the keeper must have his fee of three ru- 
pees for every attendance. So the tale of a 
suit goes on— fees on the right, fees on 
the left; fees before, and fees behind; 
fees above** and fees below; fees to ser- 
vants, fees to masters ; fees for every thing, 
fees for nothing ; fees Jot moving, fees 
for standing still. If a parrot or a mock* 
bird were caged in any of our comia,. os 

their 
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tlicir appurtenances, our atmosphere alone 
would teach it to cry out eternally— 
‘fees! fees!* Now do not these im- 
pediments to justice amount to a denial of 
justice ? Are they not in themselves a 
protection for dishonesty — an encourage- 
ment to the evil-minded to resist the resti- 
tution of rights, whose establishment must 
necessarily be so costly audj|§ttexatious ?” 

From the returns movffilibr and pre- 
sented to Parliament (of wffich we have 
given the substance), it is evident that 
some reforms are contemplated in this par- 
ticular. 


CALCUTTA SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

There was a meeting on the ‘2.5th Feb., 
at the Town Hall, of the members of the 
Calcutta School Society, and a number of 
European and native gentlemen interested 
in the objects of the institution ; Sir Ed- 
ward Ryan took the chair, when the se- 
cretary proceeded to read the report of 
their proceedings, by which, we were glad 
to understand, that they are still steadily 
pursuing the objects they had in view at 
the formation of the Society some thirteen 
years ago, and that the success of their 
measures has hitherto been fully equal to 
what might reasonably be expected, con- 
sideringrtbeir limited means and the ex- 
tent of xfieir operations. 

After particular details representing the 
state and progress of the different schools, 
the report concluded with calling the at- 
tention of the friends of the institution to 
the present low state of its finances. 

1 The following resolutions were then 
passed : 

1st. That the report he adopted, and 
printed for the information of the public. 

lid. That the Mon. Sir Charles E. Grey 
he elected president, and the Mon Sir 
Edward Ryan, the Mon. W. 15. Ray ley, 
and Sir C. T. Metcalfe, vice-presidents of 
the Society. 

Sir Edward Ryan announced that, in 
consequence of a communication made to 
his Lordship by the native secretary of the 
Society, relative to the benevolent and 
useful nature of the institution, the Go- 
vernor-general had consented to become 
patron of it. Sir Edward then adverted 
particularly to the state of the Society’s 
finances, which he explained would have 
been quite inadequate for effecting all that 
had been done but for the generous libe- 
rality of file European secretary, who, 
from his own private means, had contri- 
buted regularly to the current amount ne- 
cessary to keep the machinery of the in- 
stitution efficiently at work. This,, was a 
circumstance whi&ij* he knew, he was 
communicating against the wishes of that 
individual ; but Sir Edward ’considered it 
due to the Seoiety, and the cause for which 
they were associated, to make grateful roen- 
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tion of such truly benevolent - and gene- 
rous conduct. The chairman mentioned 
the amount thus generously bestowed, 
which was very considerable* Sir Edward 
then made an animated appeal to the meet- 
ing in favour of the excellent objects for 
which the Society had been instituted, and 
hoped that the example thus unostenta- 
tiously set them in the instance just ad- 
verted to would not be lost. 

A subscription book was then handed 
round. -At the head of the list we ob- 
served the Governor-general’s name for an 
annual contribution of 1,200 rupees, and 
apparently the general amount was in a 
fair way of being considerable when we 
left. Thanks having been voted to the 
chairman, the meeting dispersed .— India 
(iaz.f Feb. 20*. 


THE MEDICAL SE11VICE. 

Amongst the complaints uttered amongst 
the Company’s servants, respecting the sys- 
tem of reductions now going forward, the 
following seems to set forth a hard case : 

** The assistant surgeons of the Hon. 
Company have now nothing but a living 
afforded to them, and that a very wretched 
one. There is no inducement to them to 
he zealous and industrious in the discharge 
of their several duties ; the prospect held 
out to them is blank and dreary, and if 
they he found wanting in their duty, their 
employers have none to blame hut them- 
selves. It is obviously the policy of every 
government to make a man’s interest cor- 
respond with his duty ; the more especially 
where such important and extensive ones 
as those under discussion are concerned. 
To neglect this maxim seems alike im- 
politic and unjust. Without stopping here 
to notice the cruelty of inveigling men to 
enter a service, on conditions and expec- 
tations open to violation by the stronger 
party (for what else is it to deprive them 
of those allowances established for years, 
and which they came out assured of pos- 
sessing ?), can it he in reason expected that 
a medical gentleman will leave an English 
home and come to India, nrlirriijjjftr'niiiji 
be marched about from one endf to the 
other of that land of exile and disease, of 
hot or cold, dry or wet extremis, and en- 
dure for a long series of years, Tn an un- 
healthy, nay a deadly climate, all the trou- 
ble and expense to which it may suit 
that government to subject him, for the 
sake tof- a mere subsistence ? If it be 
urged that he has something to recom- 
pense him when he arrives at the rank of 
surgeon, I deny the position ; far the pre- 
sent allowances of a surgeon are alto- 
gether an inadequate rrtgmi for his past 
services and present exertions. Waving, 
however, the consideration of this point, 
for the present, the argument becomes re- 
duced to .a declaration, that an assipfai^ 
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surgeon can deserve nothing \ Still, for 
the sake of argument, let it lie granted 
that it is fair he should derive no advan- 
tage from the service till he reaches the 
rank of surgeon : the chances of his living 
to he a surgeon, and if he should become 
one, that he shall live to lay by any thing 
like a provision, are infinitely against him. 
Here I may remark, that all the medical 
gentlemen of this service came out in the 
certainty that they would be at least rea- 
sonably, if not handsomely, remunerated 
for their professional services ; that at the 
end of seventeen years they might perhaps 
save so much as, together with their pension, 
would enable them to return home and 
enjoy the remainder of their days. An 
assistant surgeon cannot enter the service 
before he is twenty-two years of age ; the 
greater number enter much after that 
period. Supposing he is sixteen years ail 
assistant surgeon, for it cannot be a less 
period with those coming in junior of a 
list of 250, when he comes to be a sur- 
geon he finds himself at least thirty-eight 
years of age; at what period of life, I 
may ask, will he be able to retire with 
that which shall enable him to live de- 
cently, not forgetting to take into account 
the half-batta ? To an European there is 
little of real comfort or enjoyment in this 
country ; he toils on in it, in hopes of 
seeing some few better days, and these 
days he is anxious to enjoy while he may 
yet have the ability and power of doing 
so. Besides, a medical man (and I be- 
lieve every other in the service; will call 
to mind the changes that have become so 
frequent of late, and the reductions, for 
which there is so decided a taste, and if he 
cannot depend upon the stability of his 
allowances for one given period, how can 
he expect to calculate on the enjoyment of 
any thing hereafter ? 

“ The Hon. East-India Company (un- 
der the impression, it would appear, that 
their medical officers were too well paid) 
have considered it necessary to deprive 
them of the medicine allowance which 
they bad been drawing for a number of 
years past, and which was granted to them 
partly by way of recompense for their 
labour, for according to the number under 
their care, was the proportion of medicine 
allowance. This pitdance surely needed 
not to have been looked upon with an evil 
eye, when it is taken into consideration, 
that it was granted only for the number of 
soldiers, syces, and grasscutters employed 
by the Company. Bearers, clashies, Ac. 
in the service, were attended gratis, and so 
were the families of officers and their ser- 
vants, and the poor people of the attached 
bazars, and about the vicinity, generally. 
From this allowance the medical officer, 
was obliged to furnish Europe and coun- 
try medicines of every description, wine 
and nourishment, instruments* cots, sta. 


lionery, Ac. Ac., and to keep up ond pay 
the hospital establishment of servants (a 
native doctor excepted), and when march- 
ing, to provide carriage for the convey- 
ance of all his stores, Ac. According to 
the new system, a medical man is not paid 
in proportion to the labour and responsi- 
bility of his charge, but according to his 
rank. For instance, a surgeon, whether 
in charge of a corps or of five companies, 
will draw the difference of batta of a ma- 
jor, viz. 270 rupees on full, and 1 35 on 
half-batta. An assistant 6urgeon, with the 
like charge, will draw the difference of 
batta of captain, viz. 60 rupees on full, 
and SO rupees on half-batta, in addition to 
the established allowance of his personal 
rank. Government have also resolved that, 
for every charge less than five companies, 
a medical man shall not draw difference of 
batta, but only SO rupees palankeen al- 
lowance. Now, supposing he had the 
charge of four companies consisting of 
400 men, will any one say that SO rupees 
a month for a conveyance, is a fit return 
to a medical man for his education, in- 
dustry, and talent ? Palankeen allowance 
is no remuneration whatever for a medical 
officer’s labour ; and, whilst on this sub- 
ject, it may be'observed, that the sum fixed 
by government will actually not keep up 
the conveyance necessary for a medical 
man. For instance, there may be more 
than a dozen officers scattered about in 
different parts of a cantonment: suppos- 
ing that four or five of these officers fall 
sick of fever at the same time, which is 
not uncommon, and the medical officer is 
called on to see each of them three or four 
times n-day, and to visit his hospital be- 
sides as often as necessary ; how is he to 
manage with one , or even tioo conveyances* 
considering the ground he travels over ; or 
if the 30 rupees suffices to pay a set of 
bearers, where is he to find means for 
buying, repairing, and replacing the pa- 
lankeen itself? A medical officer would 
certainly, in strictness, be justified in keep- 
ing only a palankeen or using a sick dooly, 
and when his bearers complain of being 
tired, in refusing to go out- It is cu- 
rious, too, to find the medical officer placed 
among the staff, and drawing allowances 
inferior to them all, when the duties to 
which he has to attend are far more re- 
sponsible. I have hitherto written as my 
own interests and feelings are affected as 
a bachelor ; but it is impossible to paint 
the anguish and distress the order alluded 
to has heaped on the married assistant sur- 
geons ; nor is the bitterness of their despair 
unmixed with indignant remorse, that, 
through no fault of theirs, they should 
have been made the instruments, however 
guiltlessly, God knows, of dragging their 
unhappy partners within the vortex of thgt 
ruin which blasts their own prospects for 
ever. Those men married under mode* 

rately 
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rately fair circumstances, when morality, 
prudence, and propriety equally sanctioned 
the measure ; and now, without fault of 
theirs, and from events which they could 
neither foresee nor control— nay, which, 
they were the rather assured against by 
their faith in their employers, are they 
doomed to the agony of knowing that they 
have been the means of destroying the 
comfort and happiness of those they would 
have died rather than injure. 

<* In conclusion, the medical officers of 
the service would rather decline having 
any thing to do with medicine allowance; 
they would prefer that government should 
supply the necessaries for the sick : but at 
the same time they have some claim to ex. 
pect a just, nay, even a liberal remunera- 
tion for their scientific, laborious, and res- 
ponsible services.” 


HALF BATTA. 

Under this title, one of the radical pa- 
pers of Calcutta contains a letter, in which 
occurs the following passage : 

. “ The men who have gained, and who 
preserve, more territory for the East-India 
Company than would pay an army ten 
times numerically stronger than itself, do 
not deserve, at the hands of that Company, 
a treatment which involves a breach of 
covenant (for assuredly all who are now 
in the army, came into it under a covenant 
that their reasonable interests should not 
be violated), and our employers may rely 
upon it, that a measure which, after all, 
will make them but little the richer, such 
as the reduction of our salaries, will in 
the end be far more injurious to them, by 
destroying our zeal for, and our faith in 
them, than it could be beneficial if it 
saved them even twenty times as much as 
it does. I am a friend to the Company’s 
government, and advocate for the renewal 
of the charter, an anti-colonist, and conse- 
quently an opposer of any measure tend- 
ing to place us in the hands of the King's 
government ; but I cannot support what 
1 deem injustice even on the part of those 
I generally side with ; and I lament the 
short-sighted policy which dictates a les- 
sening of either military or civil allow- 
ances — neither of which are more than 
they ought to be, considering the duties 
to be performed; the birth and educa- 
tion, and integrity of those who perform 
them ; and the appearance of respecta- 
bility absolutely necessary to be kept up 
in the country. We want supporters in 
Parliament, and a subscription of five ru- 
pees each per annum would get us this 
advantage, and serve to allow our repre- 
sentative a pension besides, A borough 
can, easily be bad for j£3«000, and al- 
though the member should be chosen (Vom 
among ourselves, and get a pension (on 
resigning the service) for life, still his re- 


election from time to time should depend 
entirely on the zeal and ability he dis- 
played on our behalf.” 

INSOLVENT DEBTORS. 

An official notification from the sheriff 1 
of Calcutta, dated Feb. 16, states that in 
pursuance of the new act, the Insolvent 
Debtor’s Court would open on the 2d 
March, in the grand jury room, before 
one of the judges of the Supreme Court. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN CALCUTTA. 

A pressure of other matters has pre- 
vented our noticing before, the valuable 
improvements which are now in progress 
with a view to the increase of the salubrity 
of Calcutta and its environs. A canal 
from the northward to Chitpore, leading 
into that which joins the salt-water lake 
and terminates at Entally, is already com- 
menced, and it is anticipated that a very 
considerable portion of it will be com- 
pleted this season. Other improvements, 
such as the widening of roads, the re- 
moval of superfluous vegetation, &c. are 
in progress in the eastern suburbs of the 
city, so that, ere long, Entally/ Bally a- 
ghaut road, and all that neighbourhood, 
will become as healthy as it would be 
pleasant were the roads watered as well as 
widened, but in the dry season they arc 
almost impassable from the blinding clouds 
of dust which prevail. A still more im- 
portant improvement, however, with a view 
to the diminution of the causes of ma- 
laria, is that of draining the salt-water 
lake. Whether that object is at present 
contemplated or not we arc unable to 
state ; but we hope that it is looked to as 
the conclusion of what is now so happily 
begun. — Feng. Chron., Feb. 21. 

SHirriNo. 

Arrivals in the River. 

Feta 18. Ann, Worthington, from Mauritius 
and Rangoon. — 22. Alexander, Jones, from Mau- 
ritius and Madras. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

Feta 13. Susan, Holiday, for London. — 15. Ah- 
berton, Perclval. for London, and Byron, An- 
drew, for Liverpool. — 17* Alfred , Fomler, for 
Nantz.— 19. Harmonic, Darlin, for Bordeaux*— 
*20. John Biggar, Kent, for London. — 21 . COsar, 
Watt, for London. — 22. Abgarris, Edwards, for 
Coromandel Coast.— 23. Iktrossa , Hutchinson, for 
London, and William Money, Fulcher, for Bom- 
bay.— 25. George, Saunders, for Salem (America). 
—26. James Sibbald , Cole, for London. 

Freight to London (Feb. 27)— £3 dead weight ; 
£5 measurement. 


Dec. 19. At Ilatrass indigo factory, the wife of 
Mr. J.W. Miller, of a son? 

Jon. 16. At Calcutta, the lady of T. P. Gcnnoe, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

30. At Lodlanah, the lady of Capt. G. N. C. 
Campbell, commanding 4th troop 3d brigade 
horse artillery* of a son. 

_ Feb. a. At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. Jen- 
kins , H.M.’s Utii Light Drags., of a dirafmr. 
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fi. At Calcutta! Mrs. John Stark, of a son. 

7. At Benares, the wife of Mr. Walter Charles, 
of the Arm of Tuttle and Charles, of a son. 

11. At Calcutta, Mrs. A. Heberlet, of a son. 

— At Bailiah Ghaut, Mrs. Wm. Williams, of a 
son and heir. 

MAARIAGES. 

Feb , 14. At Calcutta, Mr. E. Francis to Miss 
C. D’Cruae. 

17. At Fort William, Mr. J. King to Miss B. 
Euright. 

1JJ. At Calcutta, Mr. H. Curling, H.C.’s marine, 
to MissSarah C. Hill. 

DEATHS. 

Fvf>. 14. At Chowringhee, Mrs. Bennett, widow 
of the late Mr. C. Bennett, formerly superinten- 
dentof Barraekporc Park, agetl.'»7. 

I A. At the (treat Gaol, Calcutta, Mrs. ('. Fcu- 
wick, aged 40. 

t&cwraz. 

C OVE UN M E N T GENE U A L 
ORDERS. 

LIQUOR TO EUHOTKAN TKOOl'S. 

I'ort Si. George, Jim. £), 1829. — The 
Right II 011 . the Governor in Council 
having had under consideration the exist- 
ing system of supplying liquor to the 
European troop*, and with a view of re- 
lieving the soldier from the discomfort and 
inconvenience attending the necessity of 
receiving his allowance of spirits at stated 
]>criods, is pleased, at the recommenda- 
tion of His Exc. the Commander-in-chief, 
to rescind the 2d paragraph of the G. O. 
dated the 29th Dec. 1S12, and the 2,‘5d 
paragraph of the G. (). under date the 
20th IKc. IBM, and to direct that the 
daily issue of drams from the public stores 
to European troops, when not marching 
or in the field, shall he discontinued. 

Arrack \yill hereafter he drawn from 
the public stores on the 1st, 10th, and 
20th of each month, upon indent signed 
hv quarter-masters of corps, and counter- 
signed by commanding officers of corps 
and garrisons, in proportion to the strength 
of regiments, not exceeding the established 
allowance of two drams per man per diem, 
which is to be paid for to the commissariat 
and retailed to the men from the canteen, 
to that extent only, at the established rate ... 
of eight picc forty cents, per dram, or oncHP 
rupee twelve annas per gallon. Rut com- 
manding officers will he careful to ex- 
clude from that indulgence (for such 
periods as they may think proper) all sol- 
diers who may he undeserving of it. 

Any extra arrack which may be allowed 
to the men at the discretion of command- 
ing officers, on established holidays, shall 
be paid for to the commisariat, and retailed 
to the men at the regulated rate. 

Whatever quantity of arraafein excess 
to the above allowance may beViawn from 
the public stores for the use of regimental 
canteens, shall be paid for to the com- 
missariat at two rupees five annas and 


four pice per gallon, and retailed to the 
men according to the existing canteen 
rat.es, viz. two rupees twelve annas nine 
pice, sixty cents per gallon. 

All accounts with the commissariat for 
arrack supplied to regiments under this 
regulation, are to be made up and adjusted 
monthly with the commissariat by quarter- 
masters of corps. 

Head -Quarters, Choultry Plain , Jan. .1G, 
1829. — In publishing the G. O. by go- 
vernment under date the 9th Jan. 1829, 
the Commander in-chief assures himself 
of the most active co-operation on the 
part of all officers towards the attainment 
of the desirable and important ends pro- 
posed. 

Ry its operation the soldier will he rc. 
leased from the necessity of receiving a 
certain quantity of spirits at a fixed time, 
without reference to bis own immediate 
inclination, and will now enjoy the power 
of obtaining the same allowance, or such 
p.trt thereof ns he may wish to take, at 
whatever pciiod may he most convenient 
to himself, at precisely the samej|St# as 
before, and in a manner cvidgrU^^j^dijjlMl 
much additional respectability* 

lie estimates the professional pride and 
zeal of officers too highly to imaging that 
they can inquire any excitement greater 
than is afforded by the prospect of ame- 
liorating the character, and contributing 
to the happiness, of thus.- under their com- 
mand. 

STATION* or W .W.I.AJAUMAT). 

Fort Si. George, Jam. 13, 1829. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that Wallajahhad shall 
cease to be a separate military station ; that 
the native troops now serving there be re- 
moved to the cantonment at L’alavernni, or 
the Mount, as His Exc. the Commander- 
in-chief may deem most convenient to the 
discipline of the troops and economy of 
the public service; and that the whole of 
the troops at P.davcram be placed under 
the command of Ilis Exc. the Comman- 
der-ih-chief in like manner as other govern- 
ment commands. 


ENLISTMENT OF RECRUITS. 

I lead- Quarters, Choultry Plain , Jan . 15, 
1829. — Officers commanding corps, when 
authorized to recruit, are required to pay 
the strictest attention to the following 
points : 

1. No recruit shall be enlisted for die 
horse artillery, cavalry, or golundauze, 
under the height of five feet six inches, 
nor for the rifles, light infantry, or in- 
fantry of the line, under the height 
five feet five inches, which is to be con- 
sidered the present standard, nor shall his 

age 
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age l>e under sixteen, nor above twenty- 
two years. 

2. Especial care must l>o bad to the 
ascertainment of bis real caste, the precise 
designation of which is henceforth to be 
specified in the register. * * 

3. In examining the recruit, he must be 
made to strip, in order that the full for- 
mation of bis body and limbs may be ob- 
served. lie must be well made in pro- 
portion to bis height, and free from any 
natural or contracted disorder. 

4. Every rccru.'t is to be minutely exa- 
mined by an European medical officer, a 
certificate f?om whom is to be inserted at 
the foot of the register in the monthly re 
turn. This exan dilation is to include the 
man’s age. 

5. Recruit boys may be transferred to 
the ranks on attaining the height of five 
feet four inches, not being under sixteen 
years of age, provided they are in other 
respects eligible subjects. They are not, 
however, to he drilled with arms until of 
a sufficiently matured strength for their 
use, nor are they to join the ranks until 
perfectly capable of supporting the fu- 
tigue®dyty. 

* s to 1 >C enlisted for the rc- 
crtra§wftyFhsion list unless certified by the 
medical officer to be free from all physical 
defects, and perfectly eligible in every other 
respect. ^ .*r 

7. Every recruit and boy is to be vac- 
cinated, if requisite, oil enlistment. 

8. The 1st and 4th sections of the Ar- 
ticles of War are to be read and carefully 
explained to every recruit, in presence of 
the commanding officer of the corps, pre- 
vious to his enlistment. 

5). The standard height for gvn and 
regimental lascars is fixed at five feet four 
inches ; but in the case of an individual 
being of a particularly stout and athletic 
make, he may be taken at the height of 
five feet three inches. Their age is not to 
he under sixteen, nor above twenty-two 
years. In their selection, commanding 
officers are not restricted to any particular 
caste; they will, however, pay every at- 
tention to the instructions contained in 
paragraphs 3, 4, 7, and 8, particularly in 
the selection of the gun lascars, the nature 
of whose duties, as pioneers, require more 
especially that they should be of a firm 
and muscular frame, capable of enduring 
every species of bodily labour. 

THE LATE BURMESE WAR. 

Fort St. George, Jan. Iff, 1 829. — The 
following extract from a letter from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, under date 
the 18th June 182S, is published in Ge- 
neral Orders. 

, Cl to 10. The opportunity of the return of the 
last portion of the Madras troops from Rangoon 
has been token for conveying the thanks of go- 
vernment to the heads of the public departments* 


whose cordial assistance and co-opcration during 
the war Is much praised. To Lieut. Colonels Con- 
way and Otto, the adjutant and quarter-master ge- 
nerals of the anny ; to Lieut. Colonel Morrison, 
of the commissariat department! to Cant. Tul- 
loch, assiflt;i nt commissary general $ to the Mili- 
tary Hoard ; to Lieut. Colonel Limond, principal 
commissary of ordnance; to the Marine Board, 
and to ('apt. C.rant, the muster-attendant; to Mr. 
Hill, the chief secretary; and Mr. Clive, the mili- 
tary secretary to government.] 

Par. 161. “ \Y r c arc glad to observe tlic 
exertions, zeal, and ability displayed by 
the officers named In these paragraphs, i if 
forwarding the public service during the 
late war in their respective departments, 
and we desire that you will inform them 
of our satisfaction arid approbation of their 
meritorious conduct. 

IC2. “ With respect, however, to your 
recommendation in favour of Captains 
Hitchins, Steel, and Tulloch, we think 
that a compliance with your request on 
their behalf would establish a very in- 
convenient precedent : we feel ourselves, 
therefore, reluctantly compelled to refuse 
it. We cannot doubt that your govern- 
ment will have an early opportunity of 
rewarding their services in some manner 
not inconsistent with the general regula- 
tions and usages of the service.” 

MEDICAL. FUND. 

Fort St. George, Jan. 23, 1829 — Ad- 
verting to the extract of a letter from the 
lion. Court of Directors in the military 
department, dated the 30th April 1823, 
and published in G. O. under date the 9th 
Sept, following, the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council desires it may be dis- 
tinctly understood that no individual ad- 
mitted a member of the medical service 
subsequently to the publication of the lion. 
Couit’s letter above-mentioned, shall have 
the option of not subscribing to the Me- 
dical Tumi, but shall pay his regulated 
contribution thereto so long as he may re- 
main in the service; and all paymasters or 
others, by whom the pay and allowances of 
medical officers may be discharged, are 
hereby ordered and directed to make the 
requisite stoppages from the abstracts of 
subscribers, according to the information 
which they may receive from the secretary 
of the fund. 

• — 

MEMBERS OF THE MEDICAL BOARD AND 
SUPERINTENDING SURGEONS. 

Fort St. George , Jan . 27, 1829.-— The 
following extract from a letter from the 
Hon. Court of Directors, under dote the 
27th Aug. 1828, is published in General 
Orders, and the regulations which it con* 
tains are to take effect from the 1st 
proximo. 

52. “ Mem bers of the Medical Board to 
be hereafiflfcelieved from that situation at. 
die exnfiHon of five years from the date 
of nomination to it, unless on ahy occasion 
the government shall be of opinion that 

the 
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the continued service of any member of 
the Board is indispensable, to the public 
interests, in which case such individual 
may be continued in that situation until 
our decision on the case shall be made 
known. In every such case you will fur. 
nish us with such information as is neces- 
sary to guide our judgment on it with the 
least practicable delay. 

53. “ Members of the Medical Board 
who shall have been in that station not 
less than two years, and not less than 
twenty years in India, including three 
years furlough, shall be permitted to re- 
tire from the service and allowed £500 
per annum. 

54. “ Members of the Medical Board 
who shall have served five years in that 
situation, and not less than twenty years 
in India, including three years furlough, 
shall be permitted to retire and allowed 
£700 per annum. 

55. “ Superintending surgeons who 
shall have been in that station not less than 
two years, and not less than twenty years 
in India, including three years furlough, 
shall be permitted to retire from the ser- 
vice, and allowed ^£300 per annum. 

56. u Superintending surgeons who 
shall have served five years in that situa- 
tion, and not less than twenty years in 
India, including three years furlough, 
shall be entitled to retire on £ 365 per 
annum. 

57. “ Retirements under the above re- 
gulations may take place either in India 
or in England. 

58. “ We have also resolved that super- 
intending surgeons who come to England 
on sick certificate shall resume that rank 
and station on their return to their duty.’* 

LORD CLIVE*S FUND. 

Fort St, George , Feb, 3, 1829 The 

Right lion, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to publish the following extracts 
of a letter from the Hon. the Court of 
Directors, in the military department, to 
the supreme government, and to direct 
that if any pensions of the nature thereby 
prohibited have been granted at this presi- 
dency, the superintendent of pensions shall * 
take immediate measures for their being 
discontinued, reporting the same for the 
information of government. 

Par. 41. u The widows of officers trans- 
ferred to the pension list have no claim 
whatever to be admitted to the benefits of 
Lord Clive’s Fund. 

42. “ The widows of officers or soldiers, 
who at the time of their death may be 
pensioners on Lord Clive*s Fund, are only 
entitled to the benefits of the Ffind if they 
shall have been married prior to their hus- 
bands* having become pensioners on the 


ALLOWANCES OF AIDES- DE-CAMP. 

Fort St. George, Feb, 13, 1829. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to publish the following extract of 
a general letter from the Hon. the Court 
of Directors, In the military department, 
dated the 18th June 1828, in conformity 
to which the G, O. of the 27th June 1823, 
by which aides-de-camp were authorized 
to draw their salaries from the date of ap- 
pointment, is cancelled, and those officers 
will in future receive their staff allowances 
from the date of joining their stations, on 
the general principle applicable to all other 
appointments. 

Para. 7, “ We can perceive no suffi- 
cient reason for excepting aides-de-camp 
from the general rules which affect other 
officers appointed to the staff, and desire 
that the regulations brought to our notice 
in this paragraph may be cancelled.*' 

REGIMENTAL COLOURS. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain , Feb, 14, 
1829.— The Commander-in-chief directs 
that the practice which obtains in some 
regiments of using colours of ^bunting in 
lieu of the regimental colours go gcca- 
sions of drill, Sec. be discontinued. 
manding officers will exercise their'&scre- 
tion in taking out the colours at regimental 
parades, &c. ; but no substitute for them 
can be allowed. The centre of the regi- 
ment will be sufficiently marked by the 
ordinary detail of colour serjeants. At 
all parades, other than regimental , the co- 
lours are always to be carried. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

GAIETIES. 

The papers of this presidency are filled 
to satiety with accounts of the festivities 
of the cold season in different parts. A 
very condensed report of them is all we 
can venture to give. 

A hall given by Lieut. Col. Pearse and 
the officers of artillery at the Mount on 
the 19th February, to Lady Walker, was 
extremely well attended. Lady and Sir 
George Walker were received at the en- 
trance of the splendid suite of rooms, 
tohich soon became crowded. Quadrilles 
seemed to be the prevailing dance, and 
the party, after having passed a delightful 
evening, separated at a late hour. 

At Hyderabad, a grand masqurade and 
fancy dress ball were given by Mr. Martin, 
at the residency, on the 18th February. 
The Rung-Muhul was appropriated to the 
gay revellers, and was splendidly deco- 
rated and illuminated. 

Their Excellencies the Nuwaub Moo-* 
neer Ool Moolk, and the Rajah Chuftdoo 
Lol), his Highness the Nizam’s ministers, 
with their sons, were received by the resi- 
dent at ap early hour, and seated near the 

grand 
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grand entrance of the Rung-Muhul, where 
they had an opportunity of observing all 
the characters, some of whose whimsical 
and striking peculiarities were explained 
to them by Mr. Martin. 

The exhibition musthavefieen of a most 
novel kind to their excellencies. The jum- 
ble of characters was amusing. “ There 
wandered a Jew pedlar with the eager 
look and slow cautious step of his tribe, 
endeavouring to impose on all. Here 
sauntered a merry group of honest care- 
less tars just from sea, ripe for fun and 
frolic ; and in the crowd might be seen 
the pope and the devil, Sir Christopher 
Wren and Abbot Boniface, the Lord 
Chancellor and a drunken old woman, 
Prince Hal with Bouncing Bet and Jane 
Shore ; also Don Miguel and Valdez, the 
ex- governor of Madeira, on the most 
friendly terms with Robinson Crusoe and 
and the Great Mogul. We were much 
struck, 11 adds the account, “ with the 
astonishment with which a sepoy, who by 
some accident had gained admittance, re. 
garded the novel spectacle.** 

The Nawab Mooneer ool Moolk and 
Rajah. Chundoo Loll attended the Hyder- 
abad races; on one of the days of run- 
ning,?fiRehded by an immense concourse 
of people, and seemed highly entertained 
with the morning's amusement. The 
former arrived on the course in an English 
carriage and four, attended by a body 
guard, equipped d fa mode Anglaise. 

At Nagpore, on the 12th December, 
thirteen “ bachelors of Kamptce ** gave a 
fancy masquerade hall and supper at the 
public rooms at Nagpore, to the societies 
at Nagpore, Hingna, and Kamptee ; and 
on the 1 7tli a splendid entertainment was 
given by Mr. Wilder, the British resident, 
to the United Societies. The new year 
was ushered in by a superb dinner party 
given by the resident, at which seventeen 
ladies of the station were present. On the 
6’th of January, “ Twelfth Night,** the 
race ball and supper took place at the pub- 
lic rooms, which were elegantly decorated 
for the purpose. At supper a pie was serv- 
ed up, filled, not with a 11 GeoffVy Hud- 
son," but with real live ortolans, which 
“ flew out on the pie beingopened, in a 
very picturesque manner." The festivities 
were concluded by a grand dinner party 
given by the resident to Col. Wilson and 
the officers of the rifle corps, on their 
passing on route to Hyderabad. 

At Bangalore, during the visit of the 
governor to that delightful station (which 
he left on tlie 16th February), festivity 
was tlie order of the day. We subjoin an 
extract from a narrative firom a 41 corres- 
pondent,” in the Madras Gazette, whd 
signs himself a «♦ traveller.** 

“ The Right Hdh. gave a public dinner 
the heads of department on die Satur- 
day after his arrival, and a bait and supper 
Amt. Joum, Vol.28. No. 164. 


to the whole cantonment in Che evening. 
He was entertained by Sir Theophilus 
Pritzler ; Lieut. Col. Armstrong, com- 
mandant ;‘iand by the officers of the royals 
at dinner. On the 13th February the 
amateurs opened their beautiful little thea r 
tre, and too much cannot be said in praise, 
for I understood they exerted themselvei 
day and night to get it finished while the 
governor remained, and I believe it was 
not completed three hours before he entered 
the house. It is certainly the neatest and 
the handsomest amateur theatre I ever saw. 
The performance was “ Three Weeks after 
Marriage, ** and ** Bombastcs Furioso;** 
in the former Sir Charles and Lady Racket 
(by Lieuts. B. and O — y) were admirably 
sustained, as well as Old Drugget (by the 
father of our little Drury), who is always 
at home ; the other characters were excel- 
lent, considering two of the ladies made 
their d/but that evening. The burlesque 
piece kept the house in a roar of laughter 
all the time, every character was good ; 
the “ general and his army *' made the 
governor laugh not a little. I never saw 
it go off better in London : for my 
part, I really have not laughed so much 
these seven years. But I was sorry to see 
how poorly the amateurs were supported ; 

I am sure there were not more than 
sixty or seventy people in the house, and 
was informed the audience seldom ex- 
ceeded that number. The society of Ban- 
galore must be extensive from the nume- 
rous party I saw at the ball given by the 
governor, but they have no esprit de theatre 
about them. Tlie whole force was out on 
the morning of the 1 1th, equally divided 
into two small armies, having twenty-four 
guns, and a sham fight commenced about 
half-past five. It was really a good sight 
for a soldier, and the manoeuvres tvere 
skilfully made, and the retreat of the 
English army before Tippoo to a beautiful 
position wus grand; it was leading him 
on to the foot of the hill, where he halted 
till he was knocked to pieces from above 
by the enemy, and his guns under co- 
ver, without the chance of losing a man. 
His Excellency expressed himself highly 
pleased with the morning’s amusement, 
m said it gave him a greater idea of a 
'general action than all fie ever read or 
heard of before." . * 

THE ARCHDEACON'S LECTURES. 

We are glad to understand that our 
Ven. Archdeacon Intends giving lectdre^ 
in the Vepery Church on the study of the 
Scriptures to the seminary attached to the 
mission every Tuesday and Thursday even- ' 
ing at sixo*Cl&ciilntil further notice ; at 
which all jpNbhs desirous of availing 
themselves df the advantage are invited to 
attend, the usual service on 
evening being on this account tranlftfraa* 
2 G ■ fbr 
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for the present to Wednesday evening.— 
Mad. Gop. Gaz.f Ftb*3S\ 

i, - ••y 1 - . i/'iSiS" *• • 

. , . ; ■ .■»>;. '?* 

ACCIDENT AT VEPERY^ 

A melancholy accident occurred on 
Thursday morning last by the falling in 
of the roof of the new building which 
was erecting within the walls of the pre- 
mises of the Vepery mission. We under- 
stand that it had proved fatal to one in- 
dividual only; but whose body wos not 
discovered till twenty-four hours after. 
Several others of the workmen were se- 
verely injured. The causo of this la- 
mentable catastrophe has been variously 
reported ; but we have no doubt that the 
committee which is to assemble this day 
will not rest satisfied till they come at the 
real facts of the case. — Ibid , Feb, lfi. 

A coroner’s inquest, we observe, was 
held on Suturday last, on the body of the 
young man killed by the falling in of the 
roof of the new building at Vepery. The 
jury returned a verdict of accidental death, 
occasioned by the falling in of the roof of 
a certain building, and the extreme care- 
lessness, want of feeliug, and gross neg- 
lect of the contractor for the said building, 
with a deodand of 100 pagodas on the 
materials moving and causing the said 
death.” — Ibid., Feb. 19. 


Drttaitg. 

THE CURRENCY AND EXCHANGES. 

We have authority to publish the fol- 
lowing notice regarding the currency of 
the incorporated settlements : — 

The Calcutta sicca rupeee, with its ali- 
quot parts of annas and pice, is the deno- 
mination of money, in which the govern- 
ment accounts of Prince of Wales* Is- 
land, Singapore, and Malacca, arc kept. 
Spanish dollars, Madras rupees, and Java 
guilders are also in general circulation, 
and of late the dollars of Mexico, Central 
America, Chili, and Peru, of the standard 
Weight and purity, as specified in the sup- 
plement to Kelly’s Cambist, have been re- 
ceived at the government treasuries, with 
a view to promote the commercial interests- 
of these settlements. 

Almost all commercial transactions are 
carried on in the currency of Spanish 
dollars and cents. 

.. The copper coins, .iq circulation consist 
pf two pice, one picc, and half-pice pieces, 
bearing the arms of the Hon. East- India 
poropany ; some inferior Dutch copper 
coins are also in circulation, more espe- 
cially at Singapore and Malacca. 

The, following is the rate of exchange, 
,£t Which the several silver coins are re- 
$cjeived into aqd paid from thp government 
treasuries: , 


—Penang,— Persia. [Auti. 

Sa.lU. A. 

Spanish Dollars lOO equal tuiJIO 8 

Mexico, Central Ame- ' 
rica, Chili, and Peru 
dollars (temporarily) the same. 

Madras rupees 107 100 0 

Java guilders 123J 100 0 

The exchange between the several silver 
and copper coins is, 

Spanish dollars and other dollurs, 

as above, equal to 101 picc. 

Sicca rupee 48 do. 

Madras do * 45 do. 

Java guilders.. 38 do. 


The fractions of the sicca and Madras 
rupee bear an exchange with the copper 
currency as follows 


Sicca b Us. 

or 8 As. piece equal to 24 pice. 

Quarter do. 

4 

do. 

do. 

12 do. 

Madras ^ do. 

8 

do. 

do. 

22 do. 

Quarter'do. 

4 

do. 

do. 

11 do. 

Eighth do. 

2 

do. 

do. 

5 do. 


—Penang Gov. 

Gaz., 

Jan. 24. 


Umia. 

PLUNDER OF BU S1IIRE. ^ k :: 

We learn by letters received dh Saturn 
day from the Gulf, that the sacking of 
13ushire in November last (the descrip- 
tion of which was given in the Journal 
for July), has been followed up by 
other curious and interesting events, po- 
litical and military, which singulurly mark 
the disorganized condition of the internal 
government of the Shah of Persia, and the 
uncertainty of life, power, and property 
in that ill-governed country. 

Our last accounts above referred to left 
Shaik Ahmed in power at Bushire, under 
the auspices of the King’s grandson, who, 
after the plunder of the town, left him iu 
power there, the hereditary shaik, Abdool 
llussool, and his son, having made their 
escape by sea. We formerly stated, that 
bn the 28th November, Shaik Ahmed hod 
gone in procession to the mosque and inti- 
mated, after prayers, that if affaire re- 
mained prosperous and pleasant he.shoqld 
remain among them, if not fye aboqld .re- 
turn to his own country, Cbaub. Things 
have not gone on prosperous, it appeals, 
for Shaik Abdool Itussool has returned, 
and is restored to the office of governor 
by a new revolution, under fvJng qf 
the Prince of Shiraz, the father of the 
worthy scion of royalty who led oq. the 
marauding bands against Bushire and. 
placed Shaik Ahmed in power. The 
prince of Shiraz came ostensibly to redress 
the . evils occasioned by his hopeful son a 
and to punish the evil doers : more pro- 
bably to glean any pi up tier wbicU ,Uie ma- 
rauding parties might have left .behind. 
Beni'.Chrtm.y Feb. 24. 
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juttfjerlaitir* ftofcte. 

THE WAR IX JAVA. 

The Batavia journals, from the 5th to 
the 2 1st Feb., do not contain any reports 
respecting the war with the Javanese in* 
surgents ; but private accounts from Djoc- 
jocarta of 1st Feb. contain the following 
important intelligence : 

After the fortunate capture of the no- 
torious Kiai Modjo, with his sons, brothers, 
and a number of priests, the commis- 
sioner-general thought of making use of 
this person, 'who possesses so much in- 
fluence, for the commencement of negotia- 
tions, in order to bring about a peace, 
which is so much desired. After mature 
deliberation, and many conferences be- 
tween Kiai Modjo and one of the n ost 
confidential officers, it was resolved tluit 
the first, as the spiritual adviser of Diepo 
Negoro, should write him a letter to the 
effect that the government of the Nether- 
lands was very far from desiring to op- 
press the Mahometan faith, but rather dis- 
posed to protect it; that the war in its 
defence was an unlawful contest, and that 
the Kiai Modjo, as a faithful counsellor, 
exhorted, him to make peace. 

Two confidential priests, accompanied 
by Capt. lloeps, were sent with the letter. 
Ali Bass*, commander of the insurgents, 
assured them, in his master’s name, that 
the latter sincerely wished for peace, and 
desired to speak to Col. Nahuys, commis- 
sioner of the Netherlands at Djocjocarta, 
for that purpose. The colonel, upon this, 
went to the advanced posts on the Progo, 
intending to proceed to the enemy’s head- 
quarters without any distrust, as he had 
always treated the natives well. Some 
circumstances, however, exciting his sus- 
picion, lie resolved to remain on the east 
of the Progo, and wrote to Ali Bassa, 
that he wished to see him on that side of 
the river, and desired him to state how 
many attendants he would bring with him, 
that he might not bring a greater number. 

The enemy then threw oft' the mask, 
deferring, under idle pretexts, the inter- 
view wiffi the colonel, and unjustly arrest - 
ing Capt. lloeps, threatening to cut off 
his head, because our troops had com- 
mitted some hostilities, which were, how- 
ever, necessary, because the enemy, with 
armed bands fVom all quarters, passed 
through our lines, and molested and plun- 
dered the faithful islanders. A stratagem, 
which was justified by this' treacherous 
conduct, saved Capt. Hoeps from a cruel 
death, without affecting our military opera- 
tions. Col. Nahuys wrote to Ali Bassa 
that he Would come to his camp the next 
day, if he, considering the respect due to 
a commissioner) would send T tWo principal 
chiefs to meet him, with a written pWrtdse 
not to detain him above twelve hours. Ali 
Bassa was ready to agree to this; but 


Diepo Negoro would not let the captain 
go, so that the two chiefs came alone to 
our outposts, when they were immediately 
arrested, and told by the colonel that he 
was going to their camp, but that they 
were hostages, and he should leave orders 
to have them put to death and quartered if 
lie should he detained longer than twelve 
hours. 

In consequence of this threat one of the 
deputies confessed that it was the intention 
of Ali Bassa to arrest the colonel, in order 
to compel the government to agree to the 
exorbitant demands of the insurgents. 
One of the deputies was required to write 
a letter, saying that the colonel would 
immediately come for him, in consequence 
of which that brave officer was sent back 
the next day. Thus ended this unpleasant 
affair. It must be observed that such per- 
fidy is not natural to the Javanese, and is 
probably a consequence of the distressed 
situation in which the insurgents now are. 

After the failure of this plan, Diepo 
Negoro showed himself disposed to answer 
Kiai Modjo’s letter; but the colonel hnv- 
ing signified to Ali Bassa that, on account 
of the breaking of the armistice, and the 
unjust detention of Capt. Roeps, he was 
ordered not to ncgociate with the rebels, 
and that therefore the deputies of the priest 
might be sent back ; the latter came to the 
camp the next day, and, charged with a 
letter from tile chiefs of the insurgents to 
Kiai Modjo, proceeded to Batavia with 
Capt. lloeps . — Haarlem Courant , July 4. 


£vaitt0ti 0n6ia. 

MAXILLA. 

Cultivation of the Poppy . — In a late Rc- 
gisl ro Mercantil of Manilla may be seen 
a notification of his Majesty the King of 
Spain, authorizing the cultivation of tlic 
poppy in the Philippine Isles. 

As the profit to be derived from the 
cultivation of the poppy in these islands 
without prejudice to the existing regula- 
tions (prohibiting the importation, and use 
of opium) ought not to be overlooked, his 
Majesty has determined that licences shall 
be granted to all capitalists in the Philip- 
pine Isles for the cultivation of the poppy 
and production of opium, with liberty to 
export the same from those dominions. 
The plantations are at present to be strictly 
confined to lands in the Immediate vicinity 
of the capital, which, during the three 
months of harvest, must be watched Vy 
trustworthy guards in a similar manner 
as the planlaubhs of tobacdo are now jjfob* 
teciod, butaV the expense ofjhe proprie- 
tor. The opium is to be packed in 'diesh^ 
knd deposited in* 'the custom house depfit 
under three keys, which shall remafri, 'mh 
in the possession of the intendant; <«&e 

fekh 
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with Jhe collector of customs, and the 
other witli the owner of 'the drug. 'The 
duty on exportation at present is to be 
fixed at twenty-five per cent, on a value, 
to be decided by the price-currents of 
Canton, Licenses arc to be renewed an- 
nually, and after the first has expired others 
shall be granted, on being satisfied thut the 
applicant has strictly observed the regu- 
lations established during the preceding 
season. 

By way of experiment, in the first in- 
stance of bestowing licenses, the proprie- 
tors who hold the greatest number of plan- 
tations of sugar, indigo, cotton, coffee, 
cocoa, cinnamon, &c. shall have a pre- 
ference, endeavouring at the same time to 
apportion the quantity of land appro- 
priated to the cultivation of the poppy to 
the extent of their plantations. Every 
measure to be taken to prevent fraud, and 
to afford encouragement to the extension 
of the rearing of tlie plant, provided no 
unforeseen obstacle presents itself. 

The resolution of the Spaniards to cul- 
tivate the growth of the poppy at Manilla 
must, if successful, have a very sensible 
effect on the opium trade; and should the 
first essay be favourable, there docs not 
appear that any impediment can arise to 
the cultivation being carried to an extent 
sufficient even to annihilate eventually that 
branch of the commerce of India. — Can- 
ton Reg. Feb . 19. 


Static Curlin’. 

The following extract of a letter from 
Persia, dated Bussorah, &2d December, 
contains the latest intelligence. 

“ Civil disturbances of a serious nature 
have broken out at Diarbekir and Mar- 
din, which arc a source of considera- 
ble anxiety to the Moslems at this 
critical juncture. In the midst of these 
public troubles, bis highness the pacha is 
engaged in restoring the irrigation of that 
part of Mesopotamia intervening between 
Bagdad and the site of Babylon, by the 
revival of its ancient canals, connecting 
their channels, and giving more beneficial 
directions to these streams. He has also 
instituted a manufacture of paper, and lias 
already produced some woollen cloth from 
a late institution for the supply of this 
necessary article of consumption. 

“ The pachalic of Mousel has just been 
granted by the Porte to Abdurrahman 
Pacha, who visited Bagdad at the close of 
the past month, in order to testify to his 
highness Daood Pacha his sentiments of 
gratitude at the powerful and friendly in- 
wrvention of bis highness with the Pacha 
in his favour. After the usual interviews 
. and interchange of presents, his highness 
^^durraliman Pacha returned to his capi- 
W*>on the 1st December.”— I?om. Cour. 


THl! AFFAIR OF THK “ VAVIOATEUR.” 

The Canton Register of February 19th 
contains the following remarks with refe- 
rence to this utluir. 

The vigilance and the power of the 
Chinese police cannot be questioned in 
this transaction. Like every despotism, 
China has great power over the lives and 
property of its subjects ; but it is univer- 
sally known, that in the prosecution of 
these murderers, the government impli- 
cated innocent individuals and families. 
Many, even women and children, were 
thrown into prison, and some perfectly 
innocent were subjected to torture. Under 
a free government the operations of the 
police must necessarily, in many cases, be 
slower than under a despotism. We know 
that one innocent man, mentioned in our 
last, was condemned to die ; and it is by 
no means certain, in the estimation of 
Impartial natives, that among those who 
did suffer, none were innocent. One or 
two are said to have talked, but in vain, 
to the last moment, of their innocence. 
When Chinese courts find themselves 
obliged to take up a case, and prosecute it 
witli the eye of the supreme government 
upon them, and dread of the emperor's 
displeasure before them, they soon bring 
affairs to a conclusion that looks well on 
paper; while they arc not very nice and 
exact about the justice and equity of the 
several steps by which they arrive at the 
conclusion. It is credibly reported, that 
the Au-cha-tsze, who is the criminal judge 
of the province, wished after all to exe- 
cute the innocent man, Tsae-Kung-Chaou, 
because he had confessed under torture; but 
the Kwang-Chow-Foo, whom Dr. Morri- 
son addressed on the side of mercy, in 
open court, resolutely opposed the judge, 
and said he would sacrifice his office, if 
necessary, to defend him. 

By the way, it is as well the public 
should know, that the Chinese, generally, 
not only excused the apparent interference 
on the morning of the 24th of January, 
but highly commended the generous spirit 
which dictated it, and lauded the foreigner 
who stood forth to plead in behalf of ac- 
cused Chinese, one of whom proved to be 
innocent. 

As that individual has several times had 
to plead for mercy in behalf of foreigner* 
in cases of excusable homicide, by the 
proceeding of that day, when he did a 
similar thing for a native Cbioeee, sup- 
posed erroneously to have been the mur- 
derer of foreigners, the natives were con- 
vinced of his impartiality, and several of 
them who heard of the occurrence, even 
at a hundred miles distance, complimented 
him on the occasion. It is, therefore, to 
be hoped, that should unhappily any case 
of homicide hereafter occur, the difficulty, 

which 
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which arises from an absolute requirement 
of life for life, whatever the circumstances 
may be, will not be increased by the am- 
pie retribution which the Chinese govern- 
ment has inflicted on its own. subjects in 
this atrocious case. 

His Excellency the Governor of Canton 
has recognised the consular agent, lately 
appointed by the King of France in China, 
I\l. Gcrnacrt, and delivered to him the 
property, said to he of little value, which 
lias been recovered, to be sent to France 
and distributed, as the governor says, 
among the- kindred of the sufferers. The 
sailor Francisco is also delivered to the 
consul’s care, to be sent home immediately. 
The governor expects to recover more of 
the property, and promises to deliver it 
when received. 

Several occurrences connected with this 
melancholy affair throw light on Chinese 
usages. Criminals when about to be de- 
capitated kneel with their faces towards 
the imperial throne, in token of acknow- 
ledging the justice of their death. They 
dress themselves in tlic best raiment they 
can procure, under a belief that the clothes 
ill which they die w ill be theirs in Hades. 
Foreigners noticed with surprise the fact 
at the execution of the men about lo be 
deprived of life being well clothed. It is, 
however, reported that their dead bodies 
were robbed of the garments in w'hicli they 
died the night after the execution. 

The executioners in Canton are Chinese 
soldiers, a few of whom, stationed at a 
small custom-house on a creek outside the 
city, have devoted themselves to this em- 
ployment, They receive their monthly 
allowance and half a dollar from govern- 
ment for every criminal whom they be- 
head. For cutting to pieces a human 
being, three taels is the allotted fee ; those 
who pay them, however, generally deduct 
a trifle. There is one man who has been 
an executioner upwards of thirty years; 
and he has declared in the hearing of fo- 
reigners, who have questioned him since 
the Jale execution, that lie has in his life- 
time put to death upwards of 10,000 cri- 
miuais ! During the time of the pirates 
he decapitated about 1,000 a year. 

Before being taken to the place of exe- 
cution, criminals have at the prison-gate a 
piece of pork, four cakes, and two cups of 
spirits giveo tp them. This is called “ sa- 
cr Urging ’* to them : there are some who 
eat and drink of these sacrifices. 

The having no brother to survive and 
perpetuate the family is considered a rea- 
son for sparing the life of one condemned 
to die. A young wan of this party who 
was, with the others, to have suffered on 
the 88th of January, hut for some reason 
the execution was deferred till the 30th, 
received on the 29th testimonials that he 
was au only son, apd that die family for 
three generations had bepn preserved by 


one Individual, had his life spared by the 
authority of ttie governor of Ganton. 

FOREIGN COIN IN CHINA. < 

The censor Changtsang, having in- 
formed his majesty that in the provinces of 
Canton and Fokien foreign coin with Chi- 
nese characters on them, denoting the title 
of the kings who issued them, were circu- 
lated, the emperor immediately put forth 
an order in council to prohibit them. The 
Canton governor, with the deputy gover- 
nor, &c. have accordingly issued a strict 
inhibition of all coins bearing the foreign 
titles alluded to, such as Xivang-chung , 
“ in the midst of light or glory King - 
stung, “ glorious effulgence ;** King-hing, 
“ rising illumination Kea-king, u ex- 
cellent glory &c. with the words, uni- 
versal gem, great gem, vast gem, &c. said 
of the coin, quite in the manner of the 
Chinese themselves. The oilicial docu- 
ment says that as many as seven-tenths of 
the current coin is of this kind ; for, in 
addition to those imported, coiners in 
China made pice like them, after they be- 
came current, because their value was less 
in material than what they passed for. 

The reason for prohibiting this coin is 
entirely on the ground of its being foreign, 
which would equally apply to Spanish 
dollars, bad they any Chinese characters 
on them which could be generally read.— 
Canton lieg ., Feb. 2. 

TRADE. 

'Die silk piece goods now in the hands 
of the manufacturers may be obtained at 
prices considerably under the rates before 
prevailing, as is usual when money is 
scarce and the demand for these descrip- 
tions of goods has for a time ceased. This 
branch of trade, we understand, has been 
tnucli curtailed this season, and the exporta 
to Europe and America very limited. 

Teas also are to be purchased on very 
favourable terms. Some small supplies of 
nankin raw silk have been received lately, 
but little of it remains In the market. 

Nankeens are, in common with most 
other articles of foreign demand, declin- 
ing, as the ships are completing their car- 
goes, and departing for their various des- 
tinations. 

Sycee silver continues very scarce, and 
few new dollars to be obtained even at a 
premium of one per cent.— CbMton Meg* 
Feb. 2. 

We have before alluded to the trial, 
now in action, of the British cotton yarn, 
with the manufacturers in the northern 
province? of the empire^ and which* if M 
can be brought convertible jp fthttepoet 
poses, must act forcibly againsftbwfcpttfl^ 
trade of India. * 

On Ibis, however, much smist'dipSOd* 
whether. British: industry and Jt%*nuUy 

can 
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c*n produce the article at a price advanta- 
geous to the Chinese consumer; and if 
they can, the consequence is defined. — 
Ibid. Feb. 19. 

IMPORT .OF COTTON. 

The following is the quantity of cotton 
imported .from India into Canton during 
the season. 

Bales. Peculs. 

From Bombay ...112,631 wt. 314,000 

— — Bengal ... 58,826 129,530 

" Madras ... 13,643 30,643 

184,600 474,223 

Peculs 474,223 are equal to 63,229,700 lbs. 
' avoirdupois. 

EXTORT OF TREASURE. 

In Sycee Silver, 
In Dollars. Tales. 

Bombay 3,427,680 255,620 

Bengal 403,488 81,260 

London 150,000 122,810 


3,981,168 459,690 


The dollars being principally the tie faced 
or broken coin. 

In the above is included tbe treasure 
taken away by the French ship Chonqua , 
for Bengal. 


&u0trata0ia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

COLONIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

James Bowman. Esq., principal surgeon, to be 
inspector of hospitals. 

Major Macpherson, 39th regt., to be military 
commandant at Bathurst. 

Major Sweetman to be coroner for Sydney and 
district, in room of Dr. Halloran. 

Messrs. R. Hoddle, J. B. Richards, Jas. Ralfe, 
and H. Finch, assistant surveyors, to be surveyor. 

Thoc. Evemdcn, Esq., to be superintendent of 
police at Bathurst. 

Rev. JohnVincent to be chaplain at Moreton Bay. 

Mn L. V. Dulhunty to be assistant surveyor of 
roads and bridges. 

F. N. Rossi, Esq., to resume duties of principal 
superintendent of police, from 1st Feb. 1329. 

Lieut. Col. J. T. Morisset to be commandant of 
Norfolk Island. 

Thoa. Macquoid, Esq., to be sheriff of territory 
of New South Wales, in room of John Macka* 
ness. Esq., from ad Feb. 1829. 

M. C. Cotton, Esq., to be collector of customs 
at Sydney. 

' 'Busman Laura, Esq., to be controller and land- 
ing surveyor of customs at Sydney. 

Mr. Thos. Oliver to be landing waiter, senreher, 
and gauger, in department of customs at Sydney. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court , September 1 9. Trials of 
Natives.— fin aboriginal native of More- 
ton Bay Was placed in the dock, for the 
purpose of being tried on an indictment 
chargfajg him frith the wilful murder of a 
European. Before the information being 
geiie into, or the prisoner cal red to plead, 
Jddge Dowling "inquired whether or no 


the black was at all conversant with the 
English language, to which the Attorney- 
general replied in the negative. 

Judge Dowling 4< Then how do you 
purpose, Mr. Attorney-general, to try this 
man ? The prisoner, according to the 
principles of the British constitution, is 
entitled to be tried by a jury composed 
one-half of his own countrymen. But, 
waving even this as a matter of considera- 
tion, by what means do you intend to 
convey to this man's mind, whom you 
purpose to try for a capital felony, the 
nature and particulars of the charge?'* 

The Attorney-general . — “I consider, 
that in the trial of this aboriginal native, 
it is not incumbent on me to provide either 
of the requisitions. Constituted as this 
colony is, in respect of the aboriginal po- 
pulation, it is, I apprehend, to he consi- 
dered on terms of relationship and good 
feeling between this class of people and 
Europeans. I hold that tbe aboriginals of 
this colony are amenable to the British 
laws for any acts they may be found 
guilty of, in the same proportion ns Eu- 
ropeans, convicted of offences against 

them, might be punished by our courts. 
With respect to the formation of a jury 
composed one-half of Europeans and the 
other half aboriginals, this, in the present 
untutored and savage state of the natives, 
is next to impossibility to effect. Hence, 

then, the absolute necessity of departing 
from the rule of law, which your honour 
has adverted to, but which I admit is 
strictly in unison with the spirit of the 
British constitution. But in the present 
unlettered state of tbe black community, 
I apprehend your honour will see the ne- 
cessity of foregoing this rule in the instance 
before the court.” 

The Judge . — “ The material question 
for the consideration of the court is— -does 
the prisoner stand in such a situation as 
that he may be made to understand what 
is passing to his prejudice on the trial ?’* 

The Attorney -general . — “ 1 lwlieve lie 
does not ; and it may perhaps be necessary 
for me to explain why I have not taken tlie 
precaution of having persons in attendance 
who are conversant with the dialect of the 
Moreton Bay blacks, and who might have 
been used as interpreters on the occasion. 
The reason was this : some months ago a 
black native was tried for murder ; on 
that occasion I obtained the attendance of 
Mr. Threlkeld, a gentleman connected 
with the Wesleyan mission, who under- 
stood tolerably well tbe native language of 
the persou then on trial. I also procured 
the chief, Boongaree, who was employed 
in court to assist Mr. Threlkeld in inter- 
preting and propounding questions to the 
black. The latter, however, for reasons 
best known to the man himself, refused to 
make answer to any of the questions put 
to him. The black was convicted, and 
subsequently 
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subsequently executed in the usual course 
of legal proceedings.” 

The Judge. — ** This man is a savage, 
lie stands before the court in the same 
light as a dumb man— as void of all 
intellect. You purpose examining wit- 
nesses in support of a charge, and that of 
capital felony, which affects his life. The 
man knows nothing of what is being said 
against him. He is incapable of making 
any defence. Non constat, if this man 
were made sensible of the nature of the 
charge you are here prepared to prove 
against him, he might set up such a satis- 
factory defence as to prove that lie had 
been placed in such a situation, as that the 
retaliation on his part, which affected 
a European's death, was justifiable in 
law." 

The Attorney-general .— ** 1 will just ob- 
serve, that the case, as affects the prisoner, 
is one so clear and satisfactory in its cha- 
racter, as that it w'ould be morally impos- 
sible, by any evidence which might be 
offered on the prisoner's side, to shake 
that testimony. I can have no wish, be- 
yond the promotion of the ends of public 
justice ; but, in the present instance, pub- 
lic justice would be sacrificed if the dry 
forms of law were to be rigidly adhered 
to, in instances where the aboriginals of 
the colony are parties who have to appear 
before the court. Your honour is not per- 
haps aware of the fact, that with the black 
natives here, they do not make it a prac- 
tice to revenge any insult, that may have 
been offered them, upon the actual aggres- 
sor, but that they do so upon the very first 
European they meet with." 

The Judge .. — “ The public justice of 
the country cannot be in any way defeated 
by the delay of this trial. The aboriginnl 
inhabitants of the colony are most certain- 
ly amenable to all the consequences of 
punishment which the English law affixes ; 
but if these wretched people are to be held 
liable to punishment, tho same as a Eu- 
ropean, surely those miserable outcasts 
arc entitled to all the privileges and pro- 
tection which the British law affords to its 
own immediate subjects. Looking at this 
case, in any point of view, I am clearly 
of opinion, that if I were to try this sa- 
vage, in his utterly defenceless situation, 
I should be at once departing from the 
spirit and letter of the British law. As 
such I will not try this man. Let him be 
remanded. The Attorney-general has it 
in his power to provide interpreters from 
the district the man came from ( Moreton 
Bay) against the next criminal court ses- 
sions, In India, trials of this sort are of 
common occurrence. Fixed interpreters 
are there named by the courts ; and these 
are called upon whenever instances of 
quarrel or theft are committed between 
the Europeans and the black population of 
that country." 


The Attorney-general said he would he 
prepared to proceed oft the trial of the 
prisoner next session ; and the man, who 
appeared before the court almost in a state 
of nature, having an old blanket merely 
wrapped round his person, was then re- 
leased from the dock, and ordered to be 
returned to gaol, with express instruc- 
tions by the learned Judge to the sheriff, 
that, whilst there, the man should meet 
with humane treatment. 

Sept. 29. Rex v. I fall. — This case was 
heard and decided before Judge Dowling 
and a military jury. Tt was on a criminal 
ex-officio information filed against the de- 
fendant, laying to his charge the publica- 
tion of a certain “ false, scandalous, and 
malicious libel, contained in the Monitor 
newspaper of the 5th July 1828,” upon 
Thomas Hobbes Scott, in his capacity of 
archdeacon, with intent to bring him, the 
said Archdeacon, into public disrepute, 
and so forth ; to which the defendant 
pleaded not guilty. 

The Attorney-general addressed the jury 
upon the case, and having called witnesses 
to prove the publication of the paper, and 
its applicability to the Archdeacon, the 
defendant, in person, entered upon his 
defence in a speech of great length, con- 
tending that the observations in his paper, 
though they might annoy the Archdeacon, 
were not libellous, as they solely referred 
to his political conduct ; that if the publi- 
cation be held to be libellous, he must 
cease to be a public writer, for it was im- 
possible to conduct his paper any longer 
with consistency. He could not have pos- 
sibly written on a public question more 
mildly than ns he had in the instance in 
question. There was nothing in the 
article which implied that the Arch- 
deacon was not the most amiable man in 
being, hut irrational in politics. A man 
might be a good carpenter, an excellent 
husband, a kind father; but when he 
came to the discussion of public morals, 
these required more instruction tliau what 
was necessary for a parent to impart to his 
children. 

After a charge from the judge, the 
jury deliberated for nearly an hour, and 
found the defendant guilty . 

Nov. 1 . Criminal information . against 
the Government Secretary.— Mr. £» S. Hall 
moved for a criminal information against 
the Hon. Alexander . M'Leay, colonial 
secretary. He held an affidavit which he 
had sworn to in open court, and upon 
which tic founded his application ; feiut* 
perhaps, as the affidavit might not hi oMr 
sidered sufficiently explanatory, .be tfC^itA 
introduce th e subject with a few bweLie- 
marks. In cpiptqutnct of a nom|al 
which appeared inthe J&mjke* 

inviting * all ' persons to '' apply; t & ' the led* 

Uniat 
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lontal secretary to rent land, he, as a free 
aubject, sent in a written application to 
Mr. M'Leay, to rent a certain portion of 
land. Next day, or the day after, lie 
(Mr. H.) received from Mr. M‘Leay an 
answer, informing him that no land what- 
ever could be let to him. In reply to that 
letter, he (Mr. H.) wrote another, request- 
ing of Mr. M'Leay to state the reason 
why he was excluded from a privilege 
open to all other persons, and intimating 
that his desire in obtaining this piece of 
information was, in order that the same 
might be transmitted to England for the 
consideration of the secretary for the co- 
lonies. To this reply of his, he (Mr. II.) 
yesterday morning received an answer 
from Mr. M'Leay, and it was that letter 
which he considered calculated to injure 
h» reputation, both in a public and private 
point of view, and upon which he now 
appealed to the court. One sentence of 
the letter ran thus : “ In reply, 1 have to 
inform you that, were his Excellency 
bound to answer your letter assigning 
his reasons for refusing to let you land, it 
would be sufficient to state you arc editor 
of the Monitor newspaper, the columns of 
which bear testimony that they destroy the 
peace and tranquillity of the colony, and 
demoralize the community, by reflecting 
upon the clergy of the established church, 
without at all referring to your late con- 
viction for libel upon the Venerable the 
Archdeacon.” (Mr. H. here put in an 
Affidavit, denying, in general terms, the 
truth of the statements contained in the 
letter. He then continued) Now’ a per- 
son, after receiving a letter of this kind 
from a person like Mr. M'Leay, to feel 
nothing, must be a man either without 
principle or conscious of his own guilt, 
lie was sure the court would mete him 
out justice, and protect him from the arm 
of tyrannical power. He therefore prayed 
the court to grant him a rule, calling upon 
the Uon. Alexander M’l^eay to shew 
cause why a criminal information should 
not be filed against him, upon the letter 
before the court. 

The Chief Justice — This is an npplica? 
iion for a criminal information. The 
affidavit which has been put in is not in a 
regular form. However, dismissing this, 
the court considers that the affidavit which 
states the case is not sufficiently clear. 
There appears nothing on the face of the 
affidavit by which a grand jury could find 
a bill, .and consequently not one upon 
which this court will feel warranted in 
granting a criminal information. Appli- 
cation refused. 

. Ifafi Bowman. — This case, the first 

Of ita kipd jjn ihe colony, was brought on 
an^|mifd't|efore Mr. Justice Dowling 
affcessoip. 

, JHfe; case excited a vast interest ; and 
dffoimencctnent in the forenoon, 


to its conclusion about ten o'clock at night, 
when the assessors declared their verdict, 
every olitairiahle scat fn and about, as well 
as in the lK>dy of the court, was crowded 
with auditors. The damages were laid at 
j£2,(X)0. The nciion was brought by Mr. 
Thomas Henry Hart, merchant and trader 
in Sydney, against Dr. Bowman, inspec- 
tor of the general hospitals in the colony, 
for a criminal conversation with the plain- 
tiff’s wife ; to w’hich the defendant plead- 
ed the general issue. 

After the examination of numerous wit- 
nesses on both sides, and the judge hav- 
ing recapitulated the evidence with great 
impartiality, the assessors, after retiring 
from the court for three-quarters of an 
hour, the jury returned a verdict for the 
plaint if)', damages £50 and costs. 

MEI.VII.LE ISLAND. 

There appears to be little prospect 
that the settlement established at Mel- 
ville Island will, for any length of time 
to come, if ever it do, prove more pro- 
pitious than it has proved. There is the 
concurrent testimony of every judicious 
individual who has had an opportunity 
of visiting the settlement to bear out this 
conclusion. The leading ostensible ob- 
ject for forming a settlement at all at 
Melville Island, appears to have been in 
order to secure a friendly traffic with the 
neighbouring tribes of Malays : but that 
object has not been by any means answer- 
ed ; for Port Cockhurn, where the prin- 
cipal settlement on Melville Island has 
been formed, is quite out of the road of 
the Malays. The navigation through it 
is full of intricacies ; in fact, it is a 
port to which they never resort, at least, 
in any numbers worth speaking about 
— and as much for those reasons as their 
piratical, naturally mistrustful, and vin- 
dictive disposition, scarcely any one effort 
used since the establishment of the settle- 
ment at Port Cockhurn, to entice the Ma- 
lays to a frequent, friendly, and a regular 
intercou rse, appears to have succeeded. The 
entire profit accruing to the settlement 
since its formation, a period now upwards 
of four years, from the trepang trade, 
would not probably afford indemnification 
for its current expenses and drafts upon 
the colony during a single month. There 
evidently has been a want of judgment 
exhibited in fixing the settlement on Mel- 
ville Island, where it now stands, or is 
supposed to stand ; for Port Cockhurn is 
not alone exceptionable from its maritime 
deficiencies, but the settlement in its vi- 
cinity has proved extremely unfavourable* 
to health, surrounded, as it nearly is, Ivy* 
an extensive morass ; for this matter, how* 
ever, the whole island is described ns being 
Of so sterile and unfavourable a character,; 
that no better scitc than the one adopted 

could 
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could probably ‘be discovered upon which 
to found a settlement. Melville Island 
does not appear likely ever to repay, in a re- 
turn of commercial or other advantages, the 
first cost of its settlement, much less the 
continual expense of its maintenance. Its 
abandonment in favour of Port Rallies is 
already, we hear, under agitation ; and 
if the superiority of the latter bo as repre- 
sented, few will be disposed to question 
the expediency of such a step. — Australian, 
Aun. 129. 

The establishment $t Melville Island 
is to be abandoned forthwith. It is be- 
lieved to be the intention of the government 
to send the stores, &c. to Rallies Ilay, and 
vo re-transport the guard, ofiicers, and pri- 
soners to Sydney.— Ibid., Oct. :!0. 

A correspondent in one of the Sydney 
papers speaks thus of the place : 

“ I would not have you imagine that 
we cannot obtain a good meal here. A 
fowl may he purchased for one Spanish 
dollar, and a pumpkin is occasionally at- 
tainable at the same price. We sometimes 
get fresh pork at Is. (Id. per lb., and a 
bandycoot may be purchased for 2s. Gd. 
Of fish, however, a mess is occasionally 
attainable (at least I have angled three or 
four times with success at the wharf), and 
of wild cabbage we can get abundance 
within live or six miles; but the natives 
are so hostile, and arc generally so nu- 
merous, as to render it extremely dange- 
rous to venture even a few hundred yards 
into the woods wit limit the protection of 
lirc-arins ; and of these, unless there are 
three or four, they seem to care very little, 
having frequently been known to attack a 
body of three or four armed stockmen, and 
to take the cattle from them." 


HART It QUAKE. 

An earthquake has been recently expe- 
rienced up the country. Several smart 
shocks were felt amongst some of the 
mountain ranges distributed over the dis- 
trict of Argyllshire, somewhere about 
twenty-five miles from Lake George. 
The concussion is represented to have 
lasted some minutes. It was preceded by 
the springing up of a gentle breeze from 
the S.W. quarter, which swiftly increased 
to the velocity of a hurricane, tearing up 
whole trees by the roots, and scattering 
their branches through the air like choif’. 
Whilst the hurricane raged with the ut- 
most violence, the earth it) various places 
became convulsed, heaving up into chang- 
ing billowy ridges, yawning and closing, 
and splitting here and there into destruc- 
tive chasms. Some few stock-huts were 
partially demolished, and others shifted 
from their former foundations. One side 
•of a cattle fence was altogether upturned, 
but, from tlie isolated' nature of the eon- 
4ry, there being but few other inhabitants 
Altai. Journ.Voi, 28. No. 1GL 


than the solitary grazier, his men, and 
herds, and still fewer fixed habitations, 
the injury effected to property was but 
trilling, and the convulsion was wholly 
sparing of life. After the combined ele- 
ments had raged in this way for some mi- 
nutes, theft roar gradually diminished for 
about an hour, when it again increased 
with stunning bursts of thunder, torrents 
of rain, and blasts of vivid lightning. 
Men stood aghast, and the cattle ran cower- 
ing for shelter to the hills. The storm, 
for the short time it continued, is repre- 
sented as having been almost unprecedent- 
ed in violence. The above, however, 
seems not to be the only instance on record 
of slight concussions of the earth being 
experienced in certain parts of the colony. 
Colonel Collins, in his account of. the 
early settlement of New Smith Wales, 
makes mention of the phenomenon. Speak- 
ing of occurrences at the settlement dur- 
ing the month of June 1788, he says: 
“ One evening in this month a slight 
shock of an earthquake had been observed, 
which lasted two or three seconds, and 
was accompanied with a distant noise like 
the report of cannon coining from the 
southward: the shock, however, was local." 
Tins again confirms the probability of this 
country possessing far more extensive 
mines of bitumen, coal, iron, and the 
various crude minerals and metals useful 
in commerce and the arts, than has been 
commonly imagined, or the localities of 
which have yet been strictly ascertained. 
Sydney (Ju~. 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETV, 

A meeting of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of New South Wales 
was held on the 2d October. Sir Johrj 
Jamison, the president, in addressing tlie 
Society, took a review of the state of agri- 
culture throughout the colony, contrasting 
the recent drooping and despairing condi- 
tion of the whole country, with its present 
refreshed and nourishing appearance. He 
also complimented the Society upon the 
rich accession which the colony had re r 
ceivcd by the importations of horses and 
horned stock of the purest breeds. 
Tlie show of homed stock, subsequently 
exhibited at the fair, though not very great, 
with little exception, \v:u» remarkable for 
excellence of breed. A number of young 
bulls of the Durham breed, reared at 
Segenhoe, under the care of Mr. Mactn* 
tyre, sold at £‘20 a piece, and strong 
working bullocks averaged somewhere 
about £5 less. This was no proo^of de- 
preciation iit 'tlie price of stock; if rather 
serves to shew how judicious a preference 
is getting up amongst the body of.oicr 
stockholders f<?r cattle of a superior 
which cost something at hist, and are n\«|k 
after serviceable* above cattle of an inftjriot 
2 II dcs- 
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description, tlio first cost or which may be 
little, jand the profit from which ultimately 
|i, as almost certain to prove still less. — lb. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Grants of Land.— Subjoined is a go- 
vernment notice, respecting alterations 
made in the qualifications to entitle to 
land* 

Colonial Secretary's Office, Dec. 16, 1828. 
—His Majesty's government having laid 
it down as an established principle, that 
land shall be given in proportion to actual 
available capital only, and it appearing 
inconsistent with that principle to admit as 
such any live stock purchased, or said to 
be purchased, within the colony, by any 
emigrant recently arrived ; his Excellency 
the Governor has directed it to be notified, 
that in future no animals of any kind, not 
immediately imported hy such applicants, 
will be recognised by the Land Board as 
forming any part of their capital. Emi- 
grants will perceive, that if there be no 
delay in submitting their application, they 
cannot be subjected to any inconvenience 
by the adoption of this rule, as it is evident 
that the amount of sums of money, which 
they may purpose bond fide to vest in live 
stock, can be established with much greater 
facility before the purchase is effected 
than after that transaction. 

■ Australian Company. — Out of the mil- 
lion of acres measured to the Australian 
Agricultural Company at Port Stephens, 
it is now discovered by actual survey that 
not above 80,000 acres are fit for cultiva- 
tion, the remaining 970, (XX) consisting of 
rocky ground or swamps. 

Whales. — For the last fortnight, the har- 
bour of Port Jackson has been daily 
visited hy black whales, which, it is 
supposed, have come in to calve in the 
smooth water. On Friday, four or five of 
these monsters of the deep were sporting 
for several hours close to Garden Island, 
pot more than three miles from Sydney, 
and yet so little curiosity was excited by 
the novelty of the sight, that not a single 
‘whale-boat was despatched after them, 
though it was supposed that not fewer than 
forty whales were inside the heads, worth 
a hundred pounds each, at the lowest cal- 
culation. — Australian , Sept. 3. 

Places of Amusement. — An act for re- 
gulating places of public entertainment 
has been passed by the Governor in Coun- 
cil. Under the new act Mr. Levey has 
been refused a license to open the theatre 
be so spiritedly finished in George-street. 

Grog Shops— It has been calculated by 
a person intimately acquainted with the 
town,' that there are upwards of 300 sly 
^.grog shops in Sydney, at present selling 
dispirits without a license ! 

‘ Erudition into the Interior .— An expe- 


dition for exploring the interior of the 
country, under Capt. Sturt, has recently 
left Sydney. . 

Major Mitchell's Survey .— Major ■ Mit- 
cliel 1 , survey or- general, lias returned : to 
head. quarters, after an absence of nearly 
four months, during which period he had 
been actively engaged in exploring and 
carrying on a trigonometrical survey of 
the counties of Camden, Argyle, and St. 
Vincent. The rivers Wollondilly, Win- 
geecarrabbee, Cockbundoon, and Shoal 
Haven have been traced to their sources, 
and a line of connexion with the Argyle 
and Bathurst counties, and the coast 
bearing from Port Macquarie to the Dena 
river, where it mixes with the ocean, seve- 
ral miles to the southward of Bateman 
bay, making altogether a distance of be- 
tween 300 and 400 miles, has also been 
measured oil* with the chain. — Australian , 
Sept. 10. 

Confession of a Convict . — Joseph Moulds, 
one of the three bushrangers capitally con- 
victed at Launceston, and who is about to 
sutler for his oifcnces, has confessed him- 
self guilty of the horrid murder, about 
six years ago, of Mrs. Donatty, in Ro- 
bert-street, Bedford -row, which excited 
so strong a sensation at the time in Lon- 
don. 

Trade , See . — The total produce of the 
sperm whale fishery at Sydney, New South 
Wales, from the 4tli of June 1825 to the 
9th Jan. 1829, amounted to 1,272 tuns, 
acquired in eleven voyages of 2,232 tons 
of shipping. This, at an average of j£70 
per tun in the Loudon market, amounts to 
i.89,0‘10. 

There were exported from Sydney dur- 
ing the last year 800,000 lbs. of wool, 
150,000 lbs. of which were the produce of 
Van Diemen's Land. 

The consumption of foreign spirits is 
considerably on the increase at Sydney ; 
last year to the amount of nearly 30,000 
gallons over 1827. In Van Diemen's 
Land it has continued nearly stationary, 
but the consumption of Cape and French 
wines has been very considerable, as 
well as of London porter, which last is 
retailed from the inns in town at 2s. fid. 
per bottle. 

Considerable quantities of new wheat 
have been sold during the week at 10s.‘ a 
bushel; bread continues at 6d. a loaf. 
Cape barley is sold at from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 
per bushel, English ditto from 6s. to 7s. 
Oats 8s. per bushel. Hay £5 to £1 a 
ton. Straw £l a load, or £$ per ton. 

Horses keep up their price; and our 
late importations having so much , ini* 
proved them, they are likely soon to be* 
come one of our most valuable exports. 
In order to mix our English breed with 
the Arabians of India, Capt. Hays /boa 
purchased a yearling filly by Peter.JBin, 
for 80 guineas, to be exported in tbaJto- 

Uance , 
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liance for this purpose. Mr. F. Bryant 
has also bought a yearling filly by Vis- 
count, for 100 guineas. 

The last dividend of the bank of Aus- 
tralia was at the rate of sixteen per cent, 
per annum. 

The old bank at Sydney, after having 
accepted the terms of his Exc. the Gover- 
nor, and received j£5,000 in silver, upon 
rigidly examining their books and the 
state of their affairs, found themselves in 
a better condition than was anticipated. 
By pressing the acceptors of over-due 
bills for payment, they were speedily en- 
abled to repay the governor, and to con- 
tinue their banking business on the usual 
terms. 

General Darling has passed acts at Syd. 
ney for naturalizing foreign settlers in New 
South Wales ; for regulating the duties 
leviable at auctions; for ascertaining the 
names and number of the inhabitants of 
the colony ; and for establishing houses of 
correction. 


BIRTHS. 

July 1. At Sydney, the lady of Mr. Deputy As- 
sist. Commissary General Wilson, of a son. 

10. In Macquarie Place, Sydney, Mrs. Black, of 
a daughter. 

i !2.. At Oldbury, Argyle, Mrs. Jas. Atkinson, of 
a daughter. 

2». At Sydney, Mrs. T. Buckton, of the Wool- 
pack Brewery, of a daughter. 

Aug. 9. At Sydney, Mrs. Geo. Paul, of a son. 

24. At Apslcy I.o<lge, the lady of A. M. Baxter, 
Esq., attorney general for the colony, of a son. 

Oct. 2d. The lady of Capt. Lamb, of Berlin, 
Hunter's River, of a son. 

Nor. 12. The lady of Jas. Phillips, Esq., of 
Bona Vista, Hunter’s River, of a son. 

23. At Sydney, the lady of Lieut. Col. J. T. 
MorLssct, J. P., of a daughter. 

Disc. (j. At Sydney, Mrs. Gumer, of O'Ccmnel 
Street, of a daughter. 

10. At Sydney, the lady of Rich. Jones, Esq., 
J.P., of a daughter. 

1<>. At Sydney, the lady of Thos. Rainc, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

1!). At Sydney, the lady of II. Shadforth, Esq., 
57th regt., of a son and heir. 

22. At Ulenfleld, near Liverpool, Mrs. Throsby, 
jun., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Aug. 4. At Castlereagh, Mr. G. F. Ord, of the 
commissariat department, to Ann E. Fulton, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. Mr. Fulton, of that 
place. 

Dec. 11. At Windsor, F. Bcddck, Esq., of Clare- 
mont Cottage, solicitor, to Miss Elizabeth Blach- 
ford, sister of Mrs. Cox, of Clarendon. 

Feb. 21, 11129. At Sydney, Mr. W. P. Wilsliire, 
eldest son of Jas. Wash ire. Esq., to Catherine 
Marla, eldest daughter of Jas. Robertson, Esq., 
both of George Street, Sydney. 


DEATHS. 

Aug. l. At Sydney, Walter Levi, Esq., mer- 
chant. 

4. At Sydney, Edward. Infant child of His Exc. 
Lieut. Gen. Darling, governor. 

ih At Sydney, Sarah, wife of Mr. L. Iredalc, of 
George Street. 

10. At Sydney, Mr. John Kemp. 
agf3j3.ll* Sydney, Miss M. L. L. D’Hottman, 

Nov. 3 . ALNorfolk Island, Dr. Hartwell. 

30. At Sydney, Henry, Infant son of Mr. Jus- 
tice Dowling, aged six months. 

0sc« 31.. At Sydney, F. Short, Esq., of Dum- 
irlei. North Britain, formerly a surgeon in the 


service of Hon. E. I. Company, and subsequently 
a merchant at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Jati: 11, 1029. At Cox's River, Jane, wife of 
Lieut. Klrkley, H.M.'s 39th regt. 

29. Mr. Robert Howe, proprietor and editor of 
the Sydney Gazette. He was drowned near Pinch- 
gut Island, by the upsetting of his boat, when on 
a fishing excursion. 

31. At Fair light Place, Mulgoa, John Norton, 
Esq., aged 70 . 

Feb 3. Mr. James Grono, aged lli, son of Mr. 
John Grono, of Grono Park, Lower Pitt Town. 

Lately. On the voyage from Sydney to India, 
Surgeon H. Ivory, H.M.’s 3dTegt. 

— Mr. Johnson, of Compton Ferry. 

March Mi. Mr. John Macqucen, merchant. 

29. Wm. Balcombe, Esq., colonial treasurer. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

TOUR OF THE LIEUT. GOVERNOR. 

The following is an account of the 
Lieut. Governor’s recent excursion to the 
westward, by one of the party r — 

The party left the military station at 
Westbury on the 14th Jan., and pro- 
ceeded in a westerly direction, having 
Quantity's Bluff and a great range of 
mountains on their left. The road which 
the Company’s agents have cleared, and 
by which the party travelled, first leads 
through a succession of rich plains sepa- 
rated in some instances by forests, and 
watered by the river Meander (western ri- 
ver), with its numerous subsidiary brooks. 
The travellers did not, on the first day, 
go farther than the plain known by the 
name of il Simpson’s Ilun.” To the south- 
ward of that spot, and divided from it by 
ail inconsiderable ridge, lies a tract of 
country of the most valuable description, 
and of great extent. Accustomed as wc 
are to hear the difficulties in finding.un- 
located laud, one cannot fail to be asto- 
nished and gratified when first these beau- 
tiful plaius burst on the view, with their 
thick green sward, their scattered clumps 
of ornamented trees, their rapid stream- 
lets, and their magnificent purple back- 
ground of mountain. The present occu- 
pants of these fine tracts are sufficiently 
fond of them to do their best to remain in 
possession ; the public, therefore, must 
not be surprised at hearing of the exces- 
sive ineligibility of the situation, the floods, 
the cold, &c. The rapidity of the streams 
sufficiently shows how far the first ob- 
jection can extend, and how far be ob*- 
vinted. These lands, which were named 
the “ Dairy Plains,” do not lie on the 
road, and the traveller, to visit them, 
must quit the beaten track for two or three 
hours ; they are about thirty miles from 
Launceston. 

At an early period of the second day's 
march, the party, after traversing another 
series of splendid open plains, reached the 
river “ Moleside,” and there first mCt 
with strata of compact limestone, beauti- 
fully veined, and protruding from ;the 
ground with a nearly vertical chp ;its 
course being N.WVand S.E. Tl»£|(ittl#* 
who locates this land .will of course miild 

himself 
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himself a pAlace of blackmarble* for such 
lb» rock Is* From the Moltside to the 
Jersey the whole formation is limestone, 
wad the ground is consequently, every here 
and there, dimpled with singular conicnl 
pits, some full of water, others dry ; they 
are, with few exceptions, perfectly circu- 
lar, and vary in sice from a diameter of 
about 200 feet, with a depth of sixty feet 
to a width of four feet. These last re- 
mind one of . Burmese iutrenchments, 
for they will just contain two men, and 
cover them breast-high. Many of the 
larger pits are split into immense fissures 
and yawning caverns. Into one some of 
the party descended, and hearing a great 
rush of water from the bowels of the 
earth, they groped their slippery and ob- 
scure way onwards and downwards, ex- 
pecting to meet King iEolus, or at least a 
devil (a species of bear, so termed in Van 
Diemen's Land). At length they reached 
a torrent of water bursting and foaming 
through the cavities of this singular grotto, 
coining we know not whence, and going 
we know not whither. This remarkable 
place lies in a small clear plain of about 
sixty acres, surrounded by forests, and 
lying north of the extreme western Bluff, 
from which it is distant about six miles. 
It was here that the party hailed the third 
night. 

The river Mersey, with its clear broad 
strenm and romantic ford, was reached the 
next morning, and here commenced the 
real labours of the pack-horse ; for, im- 
mediately after crossing the river, the road 
ascends Gadshill, which, for abruptness, 
surpasses all other hills that reasonable 
creatures are supposed to clamber over. 
A horse’s hind legs should be at least 
twice the length of his fere legs to enable 
him to keep the load on his back. A 
camel eopard made to walk up back wards 
would be just the tiling. This formidable 
hill divides the Mersey from the Forth, a 
river somewhat similar, hut more shut 
up amongst the hills. After crossing the 
Forth, the road ascends about 1 ,5(X) feet, 
and does not again materially descend be- 
fore you reach the Surrey hills. 

The fourth night was passed at a wretch- 
ed spot named Epping Forest, w here the 
foggy air sufficiently reminded the travel- 
lers of their elevation. 

Early on the fifth day we arrived at 
the Middlesex plains, a high cold region, 
oxtremely pleasing to the eye, hut appa- 
rently but ill.adapted to agricultural pur- 
poses. Herds of kangaroos were seen in 
the plains, but they quickly bounded away 
when they perceived the horsemen do- 
' touching from the wood. The scenery of 
•Middlesex plains is extremely pnrklike; 
It. is prettily wooded, well irrigated, and 
the sojjl is of the finest description, aj- 
Xhou^jJj,, from the extreme height of the 
situation, a great portion of the turf is 
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composed of moss, and it Is to be doubted 
whether corn would ever ripen in so tin* 
congenial a ? position. A few more miles 
of very boggy ground brought the tra- 
vellers to the entrance of the vale of Bel* 
voir, which suddenly discovers itself on 
your left, while on the right lies another 
similar valley, in which are perceived, 
sparkling in the distance, two beautiful 
lakes. The vale of Belvoir, like the rest 
of the north-western country, is abundant* 
]y watered by the purest streams, running 
over beds of gravel, and here and there 
losing themselves iti fissures of the lime* 
rock, which again occurs here. After 
crossing the valley, and ascending the 
ridge which bounds it on the west, and 
which is termed the Black Bluff range, 
the view which is obtained is such as to 
excite the admiration of the least enthu- 
siastic lover of nature's fair works. To- 
wards the south-east you behold those tw’o 
remarkable mountains, the Cradle and 
Barn’s Bluff, towering above their neigh- 
bours, while the closer scenery is made up 
of clear sloping hills, studded with dark- 
green myrtle woods and clunip6, with 
here and there a little silvery stream curl- 
ing round the rising grounds. This in- 
deed were a fit residence for an Estelle or 
a Galatea ; but, alas ! the kangaroos and 
a couple of stray cows were the only te- 
nants found in the vale of Belvoir ! From 
the same range, but looking to the north- 
west, the view is more extensive, and of 
a different character. The eye ranges over 
an immense extent of country towards 
Circular Head, and no part of the island 
is so free from hills, St. Valentine’s Peak 
being the only mountain of consequence 
which is observable in that direction. In 
the evening of this day the party reached 
Burleigh, the Company’s stock hut at the 
Surrey hills. It lies in an open forest, 
which has but little feed for sheep, and 
nothing to recommend it either in a pic* 
turesque or useful point of view’. The 
sixth day was passed in travelling from 
the Surrey to the 1 lampshire hills, over a 
dreary and uninteresting country, over- 
grown with the grass tree. The beautiful 
coup-trail which the Hampshire hills first 
afford is enhanced by the dull monotony 
of the previous journey. The Company's 
house lies in a valley surrounded by slopes 
and groves, and divided by the river Emu, 
while the course of every little brook 
which fulls into it is gracefully indicated 
by rich rows of luxuriant shrubs, giving 
the whole sceue the appearance of a highly 
ornamented park; but unfortunately the 
climate here is so variable, and the sea*, 
sons so back waid, that the corn In the 
ground holds out no prospect of Otef 
being reaped; neither has the country 
been found favourable to sheep. ; P 

, On the seventh day the party proceeded 
to Rum Bay, a di&Unco from the Hamto* 

shire 
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shire hills of twenty miles. The road 
leads through a splendid myrtle forest, the 
soil of which 19 of the richest nature. 
Those who are accustomed to the dull 
brown tints and straggling brunches of 
the gum trees of the settled districts, can 
ill imagine the beauties* of a myrtle 
forest. The general appearance of the 
tree is very similar to that .of the English 
elm ; the shade which they afford is most 
delightful, and it is only here and there 
that a stream of sunshine can find its way 
through the thick foliage. Innumerable 
fern trees decorate the lower part of the 
forest scene, and arch their palmy leaves 
over the road, growing to the height of 
twenty-five or thirty feet, while occasion- 
ally a huge stringy bark, the lord of the 
forest, rears his stately head far above all 
bis fellows. Emu Bay is a pretty cre- 
scent-shaped beach, but no harbour. The 
western extremity is formed by a beauti- 
ful and very extensive causeway of basaltic 
columns. Here the Company have an 
establishment of workshops, stores, &c. 

From Emu Bay the party returned to 
Westbury in five days, by way of the coast. 
Nothing very worthy of notice presented 
itself on this route, which, however, led 
along a very picturesque shore, sometimes 
over a sandy beach, sometimes over ba- 
saltic pavements, and sometimes through 
very thick brushwood. 

As far as Emu Bay the travellers had 
passed over the road which has, within the 
last year, been formed by the Company ; 
and considering its extent and the nature 
of the country through which it passes, it 
is impossible on viewing it not to admire 
the boldness of the undertaking, and the 
celerity with which it lias been accom- 
plished. The colony has certainly reason 
to be grateful for a work which has laid 
open so large a portion of rieli and in- 
teresting country, before inaccessible, and 
which has so much facilitated geographi. 
cal discovery, that important branch of 
knowledge which is so unaccountably 
backward in these colonies .— Jlobarl Town 
Courier , Feb . 7. 

THE ABORIGINES. 

The Lieutenant Governor lias issued a 
proclamation, directing that, “ whereas, 
the black, or aboriginal natives of this 
island, have for a considerable time past 
carried on a series of indiscriminate attacks 
upon the persons and property of divers 
of his Majesty's subjects, and have, espe- 
cially of late, perpetrated most cruel and 
sanguinary acts of violence and outrage, 
evincing an evident disposition systemati- 
cally to kill and destroy the white inhabi- 
tants indiscriminately, whenever an oppor- 
tunity of doing so is presenter! martial 
law shall be put In force against the said 
natives, except in certain districts of the 
island, unsettled. The proclamation adds : 
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“ I do nevertheless hereby strictly order, 
enjoin, and command, that the actual um 
of arms be in no case resorted to, if tfoi. 
natives can by other means be induced 
or compelled to retire into the places ai?d 
portions of this island herein- before ex- 
cepted from the operation of martial law ; 
that bloodshed be then checked as much as 
possible, that any tribes which may sur- 
render themselves up shall be treated with 
every degree of humanity, and that de- 
fenceless women and children be invariably 
spared.” 

The Tasmanian says : ** considerable 
apprehension exists on the other side of 
the Derwent, in consequence of the ap- 
proach of these savages to the inhabited 
part of the country, and by the fact, which 
now appears to be indisputable, that 
there are white men with these barbarians. 
The system with which some of their 
movements appear to have been regulated, 
is now accounted for. The persons sup- 
posed to be white men arc partially naked, 
and the parts of their bodies which are 
exposed are blackened ; one of them is 
bareheaded, the other wears a woollen 
dark coloured cap. It appears that these 
men are always at the head of the horde 
upon all occasions of attack.” 

A settler on the Macquarie river writes z 
— the natives have been on my farm se- 
veral times last month: as soon as the 
floods subside I anticipate a renewal of 
their attacks. A report exists that Black 
Torn is at large, and is threatening to make 
white men pay for his imprisonment. The 
native who was captured at Campbell 
town has been liberated.” 

VAN IiIEMEN’s LAND COMPANY. 

By some of the Company's people who 
have lately returned from Circular-head, 
wo learn some scanty particulars of the 
present condition of the establishment. 
The Company enjoy there a tract of about 
400 acres of the finest land in the universe. 
The climate is also genial and pleasant. 
Some extraordinary crops of potatoes and 
turnips were produced last season, both of 
immense size. There is a subsidiary pas- 
toral settlement twenty miles in the inte- 
rior, called Hampshire Hills, but the 
sheep do not thrive so well there as at Cir- 
cular-head, the flocks being considerably 
thinned by deaths. An unusual mortality 
has, indeed, prevailed throughout the 
stock of the whole island this winter? 
nothing being more common in traversing 
the tracts depastured by wild cattle, thaw 
to meet several lying dead in the course of 
one day's excursion. The prevailing wood 
in that part, as indeed in many otlier parte 
of the island, is the valuable timber called 
Van Diemen's Land mjrrth* the same A* 
that of which the beautiful pulpit of flNjk 
David's church Is built ■ The trdea on all 

average 
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<tv?n ge are seven feet through atthe base 
of a. trunk of fine lofty timber.. This 
Company very much. dislikes the publica- 
tion of .its transactions in newspapers.— 
Hobart Town. Courier* 

convicts' savings. 

We understand that above .-€1,400 has 
been lodged by government in the saving 
bank kept by the directors of the Derwent 
Bank, of money belonging to prisoners 
of the crown. 

fKEY SOLOMONS. 

This notorious person, who escaped 
from England, is said to have been taken 
at Hobart Town. 


BlilTIlS. 

July 26. At Hobart Town, the Imly of F. Du- 
maresque, Esq., of a daughter. 

Aug • 1. At Hobart Town, the lady of W. T. 
Parramore, Esq., of a son. 

5. At Jericho, Mrs. 1*. Harrison, of a daughter. 

6. At the Government Mill, Mrs. John \\ alker, 
of a son. 

22. At Hobart Town, the lady of His Exc. 
Lieut. Governor Arthur, of a son. 

Jan. 18, 1829. At Hatho, River Clyde, Mrs. A. 
Reid, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

July 6. At Launceston, Mr. Arch. Thomson, to 
Antes, second daughter of K. Ralston, Esq. 

Sept. 2. At Hobart Town, Alex. Duthie, Esq., 
commander of the shin Bengal Merchant, to Sarah 
Welkins, eldest daughter of R. W. Giblin, Esq., 
master of the King’s Male Orphan School, Van 
Diemen’s Land. 

18. At Hobart Town, A. Moodie, Esq., A.C.G., 
to Miss Bannister, sister to S. Bannister, Esq., 
late attorney general of New South Wales. 

'Oct. 5. At Launceston, Lieut. Low, 40th regt., 
to Elizabeth, second daughter of Edw. Abbott, 
Esq., civil commandant. 


DEATHS. 


June 2L At his residence. New Town, Mr. B. 
Broughton, aged 32. 

July 6. At Hobart Town, Mr.VVV. Worthy, 
ageu 3!). 

Aug. 15. At Hobart Town, Mr. Ashton, deputy 
assistant commissary genera). 

26. At Hobart Town, Mrs. Nokes, wife of Mr. 
B. Nokes. 

Oct. 30. At Hobart Town, Jane Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Jas. Kelly, harbourmaster, 
aged 14. 

Nov. 26. At Hobart Town, John Lakeland, 
Esq., principal superintendent of convicts. 

Jan, 4, 1829. At Hobart Town, Thus. Lem- 
priere. Esq., aged 72, formerly a merchant in 
London. 


B. At Launceston, Mrs. Simpson, lady of T. C. 
Simpson, Esq., J.P. 

JO. At Hobart Town, Mrs. Smith, wife of Mr. 
John Smith, Argyle Street, aged 63. 

12. At Launceston, Capt. Alex. Kenn, formerly 
of the ship William Shand , and late of the Lyon. 

30. At Hobart Town, Miss Georgians Ross, 
aged 22, sister of Mr. H. Ross, solicitor. 


Polynesia. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

The Rev, Mr. Yate, the church mis- 
sionary, is going on prosperously in New 
"Zealand. The warlike and sanguinary 


chief Hongi, who has so lqng kept that 
country in a ferment, died at Whangaroa 
about six months ago. Some time before 
his dead) he had received a wound in battle', 
which considerably curbed his sanguinary 
schemes, and deprived him of much of 
that predominating influence with which 
lie so long swayed the native tribes. His 
sway at the time of his death was so com- 
pletely gone, that not a single slave was 
murdered as a satisfaction to his departed 
spirit ; for it is the custom among the New 
Zealanders to kill and eat a number of 
slaves whenever a chief dies, the business 
of slaying them devolving as a matter of 
privilege to the nearest relation or friend 
of the deceased. They suppose that the 
spirit of a chief, when it quits the body, is 
carried by the spirits of slaves to a place 
called Te Roingn, where it sits in peace, 
eating fern root and potatoes, and that, 
unless a number of slaves were killed at 
the time of his death, bis discontented 
spirit would haunt the neighbourhood until 
it entered the body of a great fish, which 
would raise a storm and destroy them. 

The two contending tribes Ngate Matyj- 
ra and the Nga I'ubi, or bay of islanaif^ 
have lately entered into a treaty of peace, 
and better auspices than for a long time 
before now present themselves for the 
success of the missionaries. Marriages 
were on the eve of taking place between 
the tribes, which were likely to establish 
peace upon a sure footing. Though the 
missionaries have still much to contend 
against, their hopes are therefore now 
more cheering, and their religious inter- 
course with the natives is described as often 
most interesting and delightful. We trust 
the appointed time, what the Uev.Mr.Irving 
would call the commencement of the Mil- 
lenium in New Zealand, is now at hand. 
Mr. Yate, we rejoice to learn, enjoys ex- 
cellent health in that climate, and has com- 
menced Ills labours with much energy and 
success. The small vessel attached to the 
mission was, we are sorry to say, wrecked, 
though the lives of the crew and of Mr. 
Fairburn, one of the missionaries, were 
saved. They were, therefore, wholly de- 
pendent for supplies on the chance of ves- 
sels calling at the port. The effect of the 
schools upon the native mind was already 
evident. The boys who attend them are 
but poorly clad, in such cast-off clothing 
as can be procured at a moderate price at 
Sydney, and in some slop clothing, which 
is sent from England. The natives are as 
fond as our blacks are of blankets, &c., 
but, unlike them, they are willing to 
purchase them for such articles as they have 
possessed themselves of by their own in* 
dustry. The New Zealand chiefs of great 
note are distinguished by a kakehan, or. 
garment of exquisite workmanship. It is 
woven entirely with the fingers, sevofc) 
persons being employed bn one for three be 
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four months before it is completed. During 
all that time they are not allowed to touch 
their food with their hands, being fed by a 
little child. Mr. Yate is in such estima- 
tion that he has been presented with more 
than one of these valuable garments, 
though it is so highly prized, and never 
parted with but on grand occasions, as a 
present to a powerful friend. — Hobart 
Town Courier, JDcc. 6 . 


Ittaurittu*. 

The Mauritius Gazette, contains an ad- 
dress from the governor (Sir C. Colville) to 
the colony, which shews the ferment ex- 
cited by the new code respecting the treat- 
ment of slaves. The address is too long 
to be inserted entire ; the following para- 
graphs are selected : 

“ It will be his Excellency’s duty to 
transmit to his Majesty’s Secretary of State 
lor the Colonies the remonstrances which 
have been made. At the same time, he 
feels it his duty to advise the inhabitants 
of this colony not to rely upon any ma- 
terial change being made in a system, which 
the voice of Parliament has declared must 
be universal in the government of all the 
British colonies where slaves exist — a sys- 
tem which, there is every reason to believe, 
either is or will be introduced in all those 
colonies. Those among the proprietors of 
this island who possess the best means of 
information, are acquainted with the dis- 
cussions which have taken place between 
the inhabitants of other colonies and his 
Majesty’s government, regarding the laws 
in question. 

“ It is desirable that notice should be 
taken here, that whatever may have been 
the discontent and agitation produced by 
the protector’s visit to the district of the 
Black ltiver, the measure was resolved 
upon in the best spirit of conciliation. 
At the same time, his Excellency does 
not hesitate to declare, that there neither is 
or has ever been any disposition on the part 
of the local government to act of its own 
accord, or to authorize any steps which 
arc not sanctioned by the order in council. 

** In the last paragraph of the govern- 
ment notice, dated the 9th of January, his 
Excellency invites the owners themselves 
to read and explain their law to the slaves, 
in the belief that such a course would be 
satisfactory to the former, at the same time 
that it would be the most natural and effi- 
cacious mode of information to the latter. 
In conforming to that injunction, the in- 
tervention of the protector was thereby ren- 
dered unnecessary. But as it has already 
been said in answer to some of the earlier 
representations of the districts, the mea- 
sure in question has sprung from incidents 
arising out of the correspondence on that 
subject. . 


“ His Excellency would have expe- 
rienced satisfaction if, before making any 
strong remonstrances, the inhabitants had 
given to the new* laws the benefit of a fair 
trial. Having been promulgated in the 
name of the King, and by his positive 
order, their execution has been absolutely 
necessary* It. is only after some experience 
of their effects, that the proper time would 
come to petition for their repeal, or for 
the modification of such clauses as might 
have been found really or hypothetically 
prejudicial. 

t( Meanwhile, the government recom- 
mends to the inhabitants not to be in- 
fluenced by vain fear, and not to let the 
slaves acquire a notion that government has 
done too much in their favour. His Ex- 
cellency, moreover, advises them to keep 
up a firm system of discipline, but not a 
severe one, so that they might rely on the 
suppoit of the government in its execu- 
tion, in augmenting instead of diminish- 
ing the number of whites in the habita- 
tions, and in inviting to a residence among 
them all the young men of their families 
whose presence can be spared, in order to 
assist in the inspection and administration 
of the slaves, and, in case of need, to 
increase, with the authority of govern- 
ment, the armed force of the districts. 

“ Let the inhabitants be patient, and 
they will find the ordinance which relates 
to the amelioration of the condition of the 
slaves followed by others of an efficacious 
and satisfactory tendency. Many of the 
colonists ought to be aware that several 
objects have occupied, for a long time; the 
solicitude of the local government, and 
that measures relating to them have been 
delayed for the purpose of allowing the 
reports of the inspecting commissioners, of 
his Majesty to come in aid of the views 
and the means of execution of the local 
government.” 

Respecting the effect produced at Mau- 
riutius by the publication of the above, 
we quote the following extract of a letter 
received with it, which must be taken; 
however, as a partial view of the subject, 
and to represent the feeling of the planters 
as placed in opposition to that the govern- 
ment of the colony : — 

“ Port Louis, March 20. 

“ The situation of this colony, a few 
months back so tranquil and flourishing, 
is no longer the same. The change has 
been l>ogun by the publication of the ordi- 
nance respecting the slaves; and it has 
been completed by the imprudent conduct 
of the protector of slaves, who, instead of 
acting with the prudence his very delicate 
functions demanded— functions the more 
important from their very novelty in the 
colony — has taken upon himself a course 
of proceeding wholly unauthorized, even 
by the ordefrs published by the govern 
rnent. * On a day appointed by hirbself,be 

repaired 
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repaired to the district of La Riviere Noiro, 
a spot he had selected for his debut, after 
having apprized the inhabitants that they 
must each select and bring to the place 
three of the most intelligent of the slaves 
on their respective plantations, to receive 
the explanations the protector would there 
give them of the new laws, Those who 
know the nature of our colonies, and can 
appreciate their present critical situation, 
will easily conceive the imprudence of 
^uchastep; further, it was illegal. The 
inha’ itants of the district de la Riviere du 
Rampart have never executed the orders 
of Use protector, but have presented nil 
address to the governor against them. 
•Their example has been followed by the 
ether districts, and you will see by the 
memorandum or manifesto published in 
the reply to these addresses, that the go- 
vernor himself cannot help blaming the 
conduct of the protector. Rut instead of 
doing so in straight-forward terms, and in 
language becoming the '-epresentative of 
his Majesty, he makes use of dvcutn locu- 
tions which have created alarm instead of 
inspiringtheconfidcnce which was intended 
hy them. An inspection of the olHcial 
document, far better than allegations, will 
prove the truth of this. Read the passage, 
for example, in which he tells the inha- 
bitants that ‘ they must not rely on any 
material change being made in a system, 
which the voice of Parliament has de- 
clared must he universal,* Ac. 

“ It is not by such expressions that a 
government can convince those under its 
rule that it aims at the support of its 
dearest interests, and of the personal se- 
curity of all. The word system is threat- 
ening. To what point may it not be 
carried, and of what numerous interpre- 
tations is it not susceptible ! Is the govern ■ 
ment of Mauritius well informed when it 
leads us to suppose tliat the new laws are 
in force even in those colonies where legis- 
lative assemblies exist ? 

“ Nothing can be more ambiguous than 
the terms in which the governor speaks of 
the conduct of the protector, which is only 
to be ascribed to the fear of displeasing a 
party in England which appears to control 
the government itself. Other passages in 
die memorandum tnay be referred to to 
justify what has been said of it, as exciting 
the most lively apprehensions among the 
planters in this colony, but i forbear to 
dwell on them further. This precious do- 
cument, tlie insertion of which lias been 
prohibited in the journals, which up to 
this day are subjected at Mauritius to a 
rigorous censorship, ends by a commen- 
tary on the expressions of the Duke of 
Wellington, with which his Grace cannot 
be over well satisfied. I can hardly think 
Jbat in England a minister, who is really 
a great statesman, will hold himself irre- 
vocably boupd by th<* letter of resolutions 


passed by the House of Commons. He 
may avail himself of them, if he considers 
it practically useful to cover his responsi- 
bility ; but with regard to their progressive 
execution, however solemnly they may 
have been recorded, lie can only consult 
the real good of all concerned, and the 
dictates of n wise policy. 

“ In fine, the effect of these late official 
publications has been to spread terror 
among the inhabitants, to produce a ge- 
neral cniigiatiou among the richer class, 
to paralyse all transactions, and to cause 
a great deterioration in value of all pro- 
perty. The gradual amelioration of the' 
condition of the slaves will meet with no 
opposition at Mauritius; but the forced 
measures tiosv had recourse to, under the 
pretext of attaining that object, have 
spread terror and alarm, because urged 
cm without proper precautions and the 
exercise of that prudence, not to he dis- 
pensed with in a point of such extreme 
delicacy. To persist in such conduct, is 
to cast into the sea the colonial wealth of 
England.” 


iMaUag.war. 

Ry letters from Poulc Point, Madagas- 
car, of the :Id of .March, it appears since 
the death of Kadatua, king of the island, 
and instantly after the arrangement of 
mourning and settling its ceremony, the 
queen assembled all the chiefs of the va- 
rious extensive provinces at thecnpita!,nnd 
those that were known to have expressed a 
wish on the death of the late king for his 
relations to succeed to the throne, were 
put to death, as well as a long list of 
princes and princesses of the blood of 
Radama. The whole island was in a state 
of commotion; the Arabs and Madagasse 
of the beautiful and fertile kingdom of 
Rembatooka had declared for their ottl 
king, subdued hy ltadama*s troops, when 
his Majesty’s ship Andromache was oil* 
Mejunga, in Rembatooka Ray, with a 
squadron. The queen had ordered the 
English government-agent from the capi- 
tal, and the missionaries expected orders 
to quit momentarily. She had also ex- 
pressed her detestation of the British na- 
tion, and only the wife of Mr. Iiastie, the 
Jate government-agent, recently returned, 
after the death of her husband at Port 
Louis, Mauritius, was permitted to re- 
main, and she was greatly in her confi- 
dence. Her sole adviser was the son of 
the Madagascar who was some little time 
ago beheaded at the Mauritius for attempts 
i ng to raise an insurrection when at Port 
Louis. The queen having declared her 
intention to reject the annual gift of dob* 
Jars for the suppression of the slave trade, 
it was expected the island would retrograde 
to its wonted slate of barbarity and. stare? 

traffic. 
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traffic. „ Not one prince or princess of the 
blood of Uadama is left to lay claim to the 
sovereignty of the island. — Hampshire 
Telegraph. 


$t. 3l)rlnta. 

MILITARY Al'FOINTMENTK AND PROMOTIONS. 
St. Helena Jlrpiment. 

Castle, James's Fort, April 27, 1829. — Ens. (’. S. 
T. Bond to be iieut., to complete new estab. ; 
dated 9 April 1H&L 

Supernumerary Ensigns T. II. Knipe. and T. S. 
Heed, tObe effective ensigns, to complete new es- 
tab- ; dated as alxtve. 

April IU). — Lieut. Daniel McMahon to have rank 
of capt. by brevet, from 29th April item 


Map 11.— Limit. W. I*. Sampson to bcadj., v. 
McMahon, resigned adjutancy only. 


tfape of <T>ooh ihopc. 

BIIITII. 

Jan. 0. At Sans Souci, the lady of the lion. 
Mr. Justice Menzies, of ji son. 

MAURI ACE. 

April 27. At : Tape Town, E. M. Gordon, Esq., 
of the Bengal civil service, to -Sophia Flora, 
youngest daughter of 1*. L. Cloctc, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 11. At uttentrage, Mrs. Elizabeth McBcan, 
wife of the llev. Alex. Smith. 

31. At Cape Town, E. A. Darnford, Esq-, 
U.M.’s 49th regt., aged 34. 
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Calcutta, 

C OVK ItN M E N T C E \ T E R AL 
ORDERS. 

. • 

ISIIi: HTl’OKK PRIZE MONEY. 

Fori William, Fob. 16, 1S:2?). — The 

Right lion, the Governor-general in 
Council lias been pleased to direct the pub- 
lication to the army of the following 
orders from the Hon. Court of Directors, 
desiring tin* payment to the army employ- 
ed of the booty captured at Bhurtpore, 
which has been granted by llis Most Gra- 
cious Majesty as prize. 

Extract of a General Letter from the 

I Ion. the Court of Directors in the 

Military Department, under date the 

9th April 18‘28. 

Earn. 12. €< In compliance with our ap- 
plication, in the usual form, to the Lords 
Commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury, 
a warrant has been issued by his Majesty 
(of which a copy is enclosed) granting the 
booty taken at Hhurtpore to the East- India 
Company upon trust, to retain one moiety 
for their own use, and to distribute the 
other moiety among the captors, agreeably 
to the usage of the army in India. 

:l. “ In accordance w'ith the disposition 
we have ever entertained to reward the 
zealous exertions of our troops, we have 
resolved to grant to the captors the moiety 
of the booty thus placed at our disposal. 

4. u You will take the necessary mea- 
sures for distributing the booty imme- 
diately on your receipt of this despatch, 
and through the medium of the Prize 
Committee established by you for this pur- 
pose. 

5. “ Interest at the rate of five per cent, 
per annum is to be allowed on the amount 
of the booty deposited in your treasury 
from the date of the deposit to the date 
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when the distribution is announced in Ge- 
neral Orders. 

6. ** The stamp duty on the grant, 
amounting to .02 1. ‘>00,* must be deduct- 
ed from the amount of the booty to be paid 
to the captors.” 

Extract of a General Letter from the TIon. 

the Court of Directors in the Military 

Department, under date the 22d April 

18128. 

Para. 8. “ Rcfoiring to our despatch of 
the 9th instant, we transmit a number in 
the packet, the copy of a memorial ad- 
dressed to us by the agent on behalf of 
Lord Comhernure, with its enclosure, 
being the letter of the Adjutant-general at 
your presidency, dated the Dth Septem- 
ber 1826. 

9- “ You have our sanction to enable 
the European officers employed with the 
army before Hhurtpore, to fulfil their 
wishes for the appropriation of the sums 
and articles specified in the letter from 
the Adjutant-general above referred to, 
out of their shares of the moiety of the 
booty placed at our disposal, and granted 
by us to the army.” 

Letter referred to above. 

Adjutant-general’s Office, Presidency of 
Fort William, pth Sept. 1826. 

Gentlemen: The Bight Hon. the Commander- 
in-chief, understanding that you are about .to 
transmit to the authorities In England the ac- 
counts and papers connected with tne booty cap- 
tured at Bhurtpore by the army under his Exeel- 
cellency’s personal command, in view to their sub- 
mission to the King in Council, had desired me to 
acquaint you with the wishes of the European 'offi- 
cers employed with that army, as communicated 
by them to nis Lordship, respecting the appropria- 
tion (should his Majesty be graciously pleasm to 
bestow the' booty on the captors) of certain sump 
and articles of prize property, prising from or ap- 
pertaining to the booty, to the undermentioned 


* Hhurtpore Rs. 2,30,626 0 0 
Calcutta 5a. Rs. 2,20 , m 6 1 
2 I 
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s hat tlic gifat brass gun, called Mutsud Ally, 
captured near to the gateway of the citadel, be 
sent to England, to be presented to his Majesty, 
with such other articles for presentation to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, as Lord Conv 
fcvrsnere may select. 

-d. That "the sum of Soonat Rupees frUHiO, fifty 
t housand, be deducted from the amount to be 
«: i vided amongst the European officers la-longing 
to his Majesty's and the Company’s troops em- 
ployed, and to be set apart for the iisc of the wi- 
dows of the officers namfd in the margin,* who 
i'cll at the storm, or who lost their lives in action 
c’uMng tlie operations of the siege, and for the 
w.dows and orphans of the European non-com- 
missioned officers and privates, who lost their lives 
in the assault or in action during the siege, to be 
divided in the following proportions: St. Rs. 10,000 
to the widow of each of the officers, and the re- 
maining 10,000 to the widows and orphans of the 
European non-commissioned officers and privates. 

.'M. That two brass field-pieces be selected from 
tlie captured ordnance, and be presented by the 
pn’se agents, in the name of the army, to the 
Right Hon. Lord Combermere, commander- in- 
t hief ; and further, that the sum of .€-00 sterling 
he placed at the command of the prize agents, 
from the funds, to be expended in mounting these 
guns in a suitable and appropriate maimer. 

I have, See. 

(Signed) W. L. WATSON, 

Adi. Gen. of the Army. 
To Lieut. Col. Hon. J. Finch, and Major Buttine, 
prize agents. 

Extract of a General I, otter from tlie 

lion, the Court of Directors, in the 

Military Department, under date the 

7 th May 1828. 

Para. .81. “ In our letter in this depart- 
ment, dated 9th April, we have directed 
the immediate distribution of the Bhurt- 
poro booty. 

.82. “At the expiration of four months 
from the date of the commencement of the 
distribution, you will cause a return to bg 
made of the European officers and men 
who are entitled to share in it, and who, 
from having died or left India before the 
distribution commenced, have not yet 
received their shares. The return will 
distinguish those belonging to II.M.’s 
regls, from those belonging to the Com- 
pany’s army, and will specify the sum due 
to each in the currency in wfiicli the gene- 
ral distribution has been made. 

88. “ When the return shall have been 
prepared and transmitted, no payments 
must be made in India on account of the 
shares specified in it. 

fM. “ You will likewise transmit to us 
a complete copy of the rolls for the Euro- 
pean part of the force, shewing how the 
different shares have been paid.” 

Difficulties having occurred in carrying 
the orders of the Court into effect, by 
paying the prize through tlie prize com- 
mittee, the Governor. general in Council 
has resolved to accept the services of Lieut. 
Col. the lion. J. Finch, C. 13., and Major 
W. Barline (prize agents appointed by tlie 
army), for the distribution under the res- 
trictions of the Act of Parliament 54 

* Brigadicr-Gen. Edwards, late Colonel in II.M.’s 
14th Foot ; Capt. Pitman, late II.M.’s With regt. ;* 
Cr.pt. Armstrong, late H.M.'s 54th, doing duty 
with ILM.’s 14th regt. at the time of his death ; 
I’cpt. Brown, H.CYs 31st regt. N.F. 


Intelligence . [Aug. 

GvO. III. cap. 80’, as proposed by them- 
selves. 

The paymaster at the presidency will he 
furnished with funds to meet the demands 
of the prize agents in Calcutta, or, on their 
application, will supply hills on any dis- 
trict paymaster that may be required, keep- 
ing a separate account against them, to be 
settled as hereafter directed. The prize 
agents will give notice in the Government 
Gasr/te of the day on which they will be 
prepared to commence payments, publish- 
ing at the same time a detail of all forms 
of receipts which they may require for 
their own security, and his Lordship in 
Council directs, that the strictest attention 
be paid to all details so published. 

The prize agents will deduct, as a first 
claim upon the shares of officers, any sums 
which may be due by them to the fund on 
account of purchases of captured pro- 
perty. 

It is to be observed, that the shares of 
all deserters are forfeited, either to Chelsea 
Hospital, or Lord Clive’s Fund, accord- 
ing to the service to which the deserter 
may have belonged. 

The Governor-general in Council^ JAf) 
pleased to dispense, on this occasion, Will 
the use of stamps for all receipts and 
drafts. 

His Lordship in Council further directs, 
that at the conclusion of four months from 
the clay of commencing payment, the prize 
agents will stop all further payments, and 
within one month from that period they 
will furnish to the Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the military department a detail- 
ed account of the sums paid, with proper 
vouchers, and a nominal list of all officers 
and men who are entitled to share, hut 
who may not have been paid ; the presi- 
dency paymaster, at the same time, fur- 
nishing a certificate of the sums which 
may have been paid to the order of the 
prize agents. 

The accountant to the military depart- 
ment is directed to adopt immediate mea- 
sures for the payment of twenty lacs of 
rupees by the paymaster of tlie presidency, 
and also for the payment of the remainder 
by him, and the several deputy paymas- 
ters of stations, according to detailed 
statements, which will be furnished to 
him by the prize agents. All demands to 
be made payable at ten days* sight. 

Amount of Captured Properly for Distri- 
bution . 

Calcutta Sicca Rupees, forty-eight lacs, 
eleven thousand and thirty -five, ten annas, 
and five pies. 

Scale of Distribution . 

Tlie Commander-in-chief (one-eighth of the 

whole) 8a. Rs. 5,05,308 13 10 

Major amt Rrigadier Generals (7) ••••30,540 14 0 
Licut.-Colonelx, Inspector of Hospitals, Adj. Ge- 
neral, ('Hi.Mast. General, Judge Adv. General, 

Com- 
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Commissary General, Brigadiers and Lieut. 

Cols. Commandant (37) * '14,21)1 4 0 

Majors, Superintending Surgeons, I)op. AdJ. Qu. 

Mast, and Commissary General (1)2) • .D,ft27 1) 0 
Captains, Surgeons, Paymasters, Assistant; and 
Deputy Assistants in the Adjutant Qu. Mast, 
and Commissary Generals’ departments, Brigade 
Majors, Aides-de-camp and Surgeon to the Com- 
mander-in-chief (ltl.'t) 4,7fW 12 0 

Subalterns, Assist. Surgeons, Qu. Masters, Adju- 
tants, Veterinary Surgeons, and Dep. Assist. 

Commissary of Ordnance <;i<>7) 2.331 14 » 

Volunteers (4) 40 ft 0 

Conductors, Provost Marshal, Hiding Masters, 
Apothecaries, Stewards, and Sub-Assist. Vete- 
rinary Surgeons (44) 004 1 1 0 

.Sub-Conductors, Assistant Apothecaries and 

Stewards (12) 120 la 0 

llcgimcntal Serjeant- Majors, Quarter-Master Ser- 
jeants, Stall’ Serjeants, and Troop Serjeant 

* Majors (lftft) 120 Jo 0 

Brigade and Colour Serjeants, Trumpet and 
Drum Majors, and Serjeants (200) • 110 10 0 

Corporals, Bombardiers, Drummers, Privates, and 

Hospital Apprentices (4,000) 40 ft 0 

Soobadar Majors (24) 322 11 0 

Soobadars, Russuldars, and Woordeo Ma- 
jors (221) 2«2 3 0 

Jemadars, Naib Itussuldars (20!)) 120 1ft 0 

Havildars, Drum and Trumpet Majors, Native 

Doctors (1,371) 5.1 12 0 

Nakks, Nishaun Burd trs, Khote Dull.ulars, 
DuiVadars, Drummers, and Sepoys, Native L'ar- 
rlera, and Regular Bheesties (25,332) • • 20 14 0 
Agreeably to the wishes of the officer, 
of tile army, sanctioned hy the lion. 
Court of Directors, Son.it Rupees .'0,000, 
or Calcutta Sicca Us. 47,844. 13. ‘J. is to 
he deducted from the officers* shares, to 
he paid to the widows of those who fell 
in action, and JJ ~ 00 sterling, or Sicca 
Rupees 5,009, from the oilicers, exclu- 
sive of the Commander-in-chief, for 
mounting two brass field pieces selected 
for his Lordship. 

Proof of the Calculation. 

To he paid to the army as 
per above detail. S:i. lis. •17,04,456* 1.5 10 


Widows* portion 47,8 14 13 2 

Tor mounting guns 5,000 0 0 

Reserved for future 
claims, or 2d dividend 53,733 13 5 


Total Calcutta Sa. Rs. 48,1 1,035 10 5 


Jihurtpnrc Prize Agent's Office , Cal- 
eutta , Feb, 17, 1829.— With reference to 
the General Order of the Governor-gene- 
ral in Council of the 16th instant, notice 
is hereby given, that the distribution, on 
account of Bhurtpore prize will com- 
mence on Thursday next, the 1 9th in- 
stant, at No. 1, Park Street, Chowringhee ; 
and must, according to the same orders, 
cease oil Friday, the 19th day of June next, 
when all shares then remaining unclaimed 
will be paid over to Government, those 
for .the European part of the army to be 
remitted to England, and those for the 
native part of the army to be retained in 
India, subject to be claimed hereafter for 
six years. 

All bills drawn by European officers, 


commissioned and warrant, are to be made 
out agreeably to tlu* form (No. 1), ai d 
will be paid by the agents, either in a bill 
at ten days’ sight on the paymaster at the 
presidency, or such district paymaster as 
may he wished, for which receipts will I.c 
required according to the form No. 2. 

All persons drawing for the share of an 
officer under a special power of attorney, 
or as admiiiistra lor of a deceased perso: , 
must annex to the hill their power or ar- 
tliority, and should they he desirous < f 
having the original returned to them, a 
copy of the sail! power must also he sent. 

Officers commanding corps will he sup- 
plied with an order outlie nearest paymas- 
ter for the amount of shares due to native 
oilicers and the mm-commissioned officers, 
privates, and establishments who are ac- 
tually present with the corps in which they 
served at the capture, according to the re- 
turns lately forwarded, the amount of 
which hills will be debited against such 
officer until the acquittance rolls, which 
will he forwarded in blank, shall be re- 
turned, duly filled up. 

All soldiers discharged, or removed to 
other corps, and all persons claiming for 
deceased soldiers, will appear before a 
station committee, as directed in general 
orders, and the committee will forward to 
us reports cm the several claims brought, 
before them, agreeably to the prescribed 
forms. On our being satisfied of the va- 
lidity of the claim we will remit a hill for 
the payment, in the manner most conve- 
nient to the parties. 

With respect to the shares of non-com - 
missioned officers and soldiers of his Ma- 
jesty’s forces, the Act of 58 Geo. III. 
cap 73, directs that the distributing 
agents shall not pay the share of any non- 
commissioned officer or soldier to any per- 
son or persons whatsoever, other than the 
non-commissioned officer or soldier enti- 
tled to the same, or to the next of kin, or 
executor ox administrator of such non- 
commissioned officer or soldier, or the 
agent of some regiment or corps of his 
Majesty’s army, duly authorized by the 
party entitled thereto to receive the same. 

J. Finch, 

W. Battjnk, 

Agents entrusted to distribute. 

(Here follow the forms Nos. 1 and 2.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NATIVE LIBERALITY. 

It affords us great pleasure to learn 
from a contemporary, that Aga Kcrbului 
Mahommed, who has already strikingly 
evinced his liberality and public spirit by 
a handsome contribution for the extension 
of the Strand road to Garden Reach, has 
contributed ten thousand rupees for the 
purpose of erecting a steam-engine on the 
river at Baug Bazar, for the purpose of 

watering 
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watering the road between Bang Bazar 
Gliaut and Lall Bazar during the dry 
season. This will lie a source of comfort 
to all who live in that quarter, and cannot 
but conduce to its general hcalthfulness. 
It is not, however, so much for its own 
usefulness and importance that we feel 
gratified at the circumstance, as for our 
conviction that it is an indication of an 
improving spirit among the wealthy native 
inhabitants of Calcutta, who begin to 
perceive that there are more useful, be- 
nevolent, and honourable modes of spend- 
ing money than on frivolous litigation or 
tasteless extravagant nautches . — India (kiz., 
Feb. 19. 


itotUfltip. 

FUIE. 

Yesterday morning, at about a quarter 
past nine, a fire broke out at Kama Hoc- 
poora (about three miles from the fort on 
the Bycullab road), and consumed nearly 
400 small houses in the course of one 
hour. Two children and an old woman 
lost their lives in the conflagration. — Bom. 
Conr., Feb. 21. 


gnu ia. 

PLOt DISCOVERED AT MANILLA. 

We learn from Manilla, under date the 
26th Jan., that the place had been of late 
in a state of great agitation in consequence 
of a plot said to have been discovered to 
declare it independent, and perhaps renew 
the scenes of 1820. How far it extended 
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was not known ; but a number of indivi- 
duals had been arrested, and were kept, at 
the date above-mentioned, in the closest con* 
finement. It is sakl that the original plan 
was to have set fire to the theatre, kill the 
governor, admiral, and others in authority 
who might he there, and secure or murder 
the rest of the Europeans present. These, 
however, are mentioned only as vague re- 
ports, upon which no implicit reliance 
could be placed ; that something, how- 
ever, was going" on, the arrests and the 
state of readiness in which the troops were 
kept sufficiently testified. A few nights 
previous to the date of our information, 
the government received information that 
a certain part of suburbs, where the build- 
ings are of a! tap, was to be set fire? to ; in 
consequence of which, as soon as it be- 
came dark, the troops were kept in the 
barracks, to bo ready at a moment’s notice. 
At twelve o'clock the bells began to toll, 
and a lire broke out close to the custom- 
house ; but happily, by timely exertion, 
the injury done was confined to the de- 
struction of a few houses only. The troops 
were immediately on the spot under arms, 
and it is said that some men were caught 
with lirebands in their hands. Much con- 
fidence seems to be reposed by the people 
in the present governor and others at the 
head of affairs, who are stated to be men 
of spirit and energy, who will not, to use 
our informant’s expression, “ allow them- 
selves to be played with.’* The informa- 
tion we have here given is very vague and 
indefinite; but the next arrival probably 
will bring us more certain intelligence. — 
Singapore C/tron., Feb. 12. 
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Calcutta , Feb. 2.5, 1829. 
Government Securities. 


Buy.} Us. As. Its. As. ( Sell . 

Prcm. Of! 0 Remittable 25 »» I’rem. 

Disc. I.) 12 Old Five per ct. Loan 1 4 Disc. 

Disc. 0 4 New ditto ditto 0 H Disc. 


Rates of Exchange. 

On London, 0 months’ sight, — to buy Is. lftjd. 
— to sell Is. lid. to 2>. per Sicca Rupee?. 

On Madras, 30 days’ ditto, 01 to 02 Sicca Rupees 
per 100 Madras Rupees. 

On Bombay, ditto, 08 Sicca Rupees per 1(H) Bom- 
bay Rupees. 

Madras , Feb. 2,5, 1829. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz . 35o 
Madras Its., per 335 Sa. Rs 29* l»rem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying andselling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 100} Madras Rs. per 
100 Sa. Rs 27} Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unremittable Loan. 

At the Hate of Subscription, ms. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs 2 Prcm. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying andselling Pub- 
lic Securities, vis. 106} Madras Rs. per 
MXlSa. Rs Par. 


Bengal New Five per cent. Loan of the lOlh Aug. 
1825. 

At the Rale of Subscription, viz. 108} 

Madras Us. per loo Sa. Its 2 Prcm. 


Bombay, Feb. 2 J , 1829. 
Exchanges. 

On London, at 0 months’ sight. Is. HJd. per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at 3o days’ sight, I07 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, al 30 days’ sight, 100 Bom.Rs.per 100 
Madras Its. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan, ];p> Bom. Us. per lOOS.Rs. 

Old 5 per cent.— U»7 Bom. Rs. |>er Uni Sa. Its. 
New 5 percent. — 109 Bom. Rs. per 100 8.11s. 


Singapore, Feb. 7, 1829. 
Exchange. 

Gov. Bills on Bengal, pcrlOOSp.Ds. 210} Sa. Rs. 
Private Bills on ditto — none. 

Private Bills on London, per Sp. Dr. 4s. 2d. — none. 


Canton, Feb. 19, 1829. 
Exchanger. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight, 4s. to 4s. 2tfpe* 
dollar. 

On Bengal, at 30 days’ sight— no bills. 

On Bombay, at ditto— no bills. 
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Supreme Court of Justice, Madras. 


Salary and Emoluments of the Sheriff of Supreme Court (M. Anderson, Esq.) 



Salary. Office Kent. 

Fees. 

Total. 

Year 1827 

.. Rs. 4,200 

1,050 

9,571 

1 1,821 

•— 1828 

4,200 

1,050 

6,678 

11,928 

Annual average 

... Its. 4,200 

1 ,050 

8,124 

13,374 

Salary and Emoluments of the Deputy Sheriff (J. T. Hail lie, Esq.). 


Salary. Palanquin Allowance. 

Fees. 

Total. 

Year 1827 

.. Rs. 2,520 

504 

1 ,645 

4,669 

— 1828 

.. 2,520 

504 

770 

3,791 

Annual average 

... lls. 2,520 

504 

1 ,207 

4,251 

Salary and Emoluments of the Coroner (J. 

Nixon, Esq.), 

viz. : Salary, 

Its. 4,200 

ulutiquin allowance, Its. 504. Total, Rs. 4, 

701. 



Salary and Emoluments 

of the Accountant-general (J. 1 

$. Turnbull, 

Esq.), vU 

dary, nil. ; fees, Rs. 102, 

paid to the clerk. 




Sillary and Emoluments of Henry Byi 

rne, Esq., Master of the Court. 



Salaries ancl 

Net 


Salary. Emoluments, incidental Expenses. 

Income. 

Year 1827 

... Its. 6,300 

27,240 

3,610 

29,930 

— 1828 . 

6,300 

18,313 

3,746 

20,867 

Annual average 

.. Its. 6,300 

22,776 

3,678 

25,398 

Salary and Emoluments of It. F. Lewis, Esq., Clerk of the Crown. 


Salary. 

Emoluments. 

Total. 


Year 1827... 


1,128 

7,428 


— 1828... 


1,159 

7,459 


Annual average... lls. 6,300 

1,113 

7,443 



Salary and Emoluments of F. Oirne, Esq., Deputy Clerk of the Crown, vit, 
salary, lis. 2,100; emoluments, nil. 

Salary and Emoluments of Peter Cator, Esq., Registrar and Prothonotary. 


Salaries amt Net. 

Salary. Emoluments, incidental Exposes. Income. 

Year 1827 lls. 62,1)17 18,428 44,519 

_ 1828 65,093 18,612 46,482 


Annual average ......... lls. ■■■ 64,020 18,520 45,500 


Salary and Emoluments of C. II. Clay, Esq., Deputy Prothonotary and Deputy 
Registrar, viz. salary, Its. 6,300 ; emoluments, nil. 

Salary and Emoluments of C. H. Clay, Esq., as Examiner. 


Salaries of Net 

Salary. Emoluments. Clerks, «Scc. Income. 

Year 1827 lls. 2,100 3,920 • 768 5,252 

— 1828 2,100 9,01ft 768 10,369 


Annual average ......... lls. 2,1 00 6,478 768 7,810 


Salary 
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Salary and Emoluments of C. II. Clay, Esq., as Sealer. 





Salaries of 

Net 


Salary. 

Emoluments. 

Clerks, &c. 

Income. 

Year 1827 

...lls. nil. 

3,728 

227 

3,501 

— 1828 

... lis. nil. 

4,021 

210 

3,811 

Annual average 

... lls. nil. 

3,874 

218 

3 ,656 


Salary and Emoluments of W. IJatliie, Esq., Counsel for Paupers, viz. salary, 
Its. G,600 ; emoluments, nil. 

Salary and Emoluments of C. It. YV\ In ties, Attorney, Solicitor, and Proctor for 
Paupers, viz. salary, Its. 4,200 ; deduct office- rent, &c., Its. 1/200; not income. 
Its. 3,000; emoluments, nil. 

Annual average of Salaries, and Emoluments of the Three Clerics to the Judges, 
for 1827 and 1828, viz. total salaries, Its. 7,560, emoluments, 5,049 ; total income of 
the three clerks, Its. 1:1,209, or 11s. 4,403 each. 

Salaries and Emoluments of the Native Hindoo, Persian, Armenian, Malay, French, 
and Dutch interpreters of the Court. 


Salaries. Emoluments. Deductions. Net Income. 

Year 1827 Its. 1 0,41 6 6,709 3,051 8,562 

— 1828 1 0,4 1 G 11,392 3,289 10,901 


Annual average Its. 10,4 1G 9,050 3,170 9,733 


Court of Penang, Singapore, and Malacca. 

Registrar and Clerk of Crown, annual salary Its. 20,001* 

Clerks to ditto, ditto 25,200 

45,201 

Interpreters, Swearers, and others, ditto 17,377 f- 

Total Its. 62,581 


Note — In an “ explanation ” appended by the Recorder to this return, it is staled, 
that the officers of the court are remunerated by salaries, owing to the fees collected by 
the court being insufficient to defray the expenses of the establishment; the deficiency 
being paid by the East-India Company, by virtue of a guarantee given in November 
1827, subject to a reference to the Court of Directors. The Recorder observes : “ from 
authentic documents in my possession, I am warranted in believing, that in the opinion 
of the Governor in Council, the officers of the Court are over-paid in proportion to the 
work performed by them respectively, and the time expended by them respectively in 
the public service ; and that such opinion has been officially communicated to the Direc- 
tors, and that in consequence the guarantee w ill not be continued.” “ Such conduct,” 
he adds, “on the part of the Directors, must materially allect the independence of the 
judges, and is a breach of the contract between his Majesty and the East-India Com- 
pany. I he Recorder further states, that “ there is no doubt but that the court of 
judicature would fully pay the expense of the establishment by fees, if a steam-vessel 
were supplied by the East-India Company to enable the Recorder, the sole professional 
judge, to visit each station four times a year, and be present at all the civil and criminal 
sessions of the settlement.” 

It appears also from this * Explanation,” that, subsequently to the preparation of the 
above return, there have been some changes in the clerks and some augmentations 

of 


realgar 11 * 1 ™** "“J 48 l jL c court ma y of assets of estates administered to by the 

egistrar. f Some of these officers receive fees, of which no return is made. 
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of the salaries of the juniors, the office of chief clerk not being filled up; and that 
the coroners are paid by salaries from the Government (of the Company) ; but no return 
of the amount is made. 


Ceylon. 

The Establishments maintained by the East- India Company on the Island of Ceylon, 
from the date of its capture from the Dutch, February 1796, till the Colony was 
transferred to the Crown. October 1 798. 

Pagodas. £. 

Civil Establishment 1790-7 17,034 or G,814 

1797-8 23,86*2 — 9, .'>4.7 


Total Civil Expenditure 40,896’ or 16’, 3.59 


Military Establishment February to April 1796... 49,063 or 19,625 

1796- 7 2, .59, 569 — 103,828 

1797- 8 2,44,140 — 97,6*56 

April to October 1798... 1,22,581 — 49,032 

Total Military Expenditure . 6, 75,3.53 or 270,141 


Total Expense 7,16,249 or 286,500 


Average Annual Expenditure ,£107,137 


Imports and Exports. 


Total official value of Imports intoGreat Britain from foreign parts, 1828 . 

1829 . 


£43, 48.9, 346 
13,396,527 


Decrease in 1829 


£92,819 


Total official value of Exports from Great Britain to foreign 
parts, viz. 

1828, British and Irish £51,279,102 

• Foreign and Colonial £9,806,342 

Total in 1828 £61,085,444 

1829, British and Irish £52,029,151 

Foreign and Colonial £9,928,654 

Total in 1829 £61,957,805 


Increase in 1829 £872,361 


Imports into mid Exports from Ireland in 1829, from and to Foreign Countries. 

Official value of imports £1,632,853 

Official value of exports, viz . 

British and Irish £768,319 

Foreign and Colonial 17,891 

786,210 
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LAW. 

Vice-Chancellor’s Court, July 24. 

West v. Folks. — Mr. Kniyht , on be- 
half of Miss Folks, opposed the Mas- 
ter’s report. The following arc the cir- 
cumstances of the ease. In August 18*28, 
Sir Edward West, chief justice of Bom- 
hny, and in the October following his 
lady also, died, leaving an infant daugh- 
ter about nine years of age, to whom Sir 
Edward bequeathed the whole of his 
property, about .£30,0(10, and appointed 
Sir William Folks, Mr. West, and Miss 
Folks, her guardians. Some disagree- 
ment having arisen between the guardians 
as to which of them should have the per- 
sonal care of the infant’s education, it be- 
came necessary to submit tlmt point to 
the decision of the court. Accordingly, 
a reference was ordered to the Master, 
to inquire who was the fittest person ; 
and he reported in favour of Mr. West 
and bis wife Lady Maria West. To this 
report Miss Folks objected, on the ground 
that it was the earnest and particular de- 
sire of her late sister, the infant’s mother, 
that the care of her education should be 
solely confided to her, and, to prove this, 
extracts from Lady West’s correspon- 
dence was read, and it was in evidence, 
that she solemnly ratified that wish by 
her dying injunction. lie (Mr. Knight) 
therefore contended that the report 
ought not to be confirmed, the court be- 
ing bound to pay attention and respect to 
tlie expressed wishes of deceased parents, 
and act as nearly as possible in the spirit 
of those wishes. 

The Solicitor- General was about to 
reply, when 

The Vice- Chancellor said he had read 
dll the evidence, and most attentively 
considered this case, and bis deliberate 
opinion was, that the master’s report was 
yight. That court always had, and always 
would, pay a proper regard to the wishes 
of deceased parents ; but at the same 
time, it must be understood that it was 
not to be absolutely bound by them. It 
was called upon, in the execution of its 
duty, in the appointment of guardians to 
an infant, to look at all the circumstances 
of the case, and to come to a judgment 
influenced only by a desire for the infant’s 
welfare. He was therefore hound to 
say, that he thought the scliemc of Sir 
William and Miss Folks to place the 
guardianship of the child’s education 
under that good lady ineligible. “ She is 
a single lady, and has no settled resi- 
dence. It cannot be to a child’s advan- 
tage to be placed in the charge of a 


maiden lady ; it must he fur better for 
them to mix with other children. Now 
Lady Maria West has four children, and 
I am clearly ol' opinion that it would be 
greatly to this infant’s advantage to be- 
come one of her family. It could not he 
denied that it igus the earnest desire of 
the infant’s mother, and also of Sir Ed- 
ward West himself, that the child should 
be intrusted to Miss Folks. If, how- 
ever, the circumstances in which those 
parents were placed l>c recollected, having 
been for many years away from this 
country, they could not be so capable of 
forming a correct conclusion as the court.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MISSIONARY PROSPECTS IN INDIA. 

TIic Missionary Reyistcr for June con- 
tains some abstracts of speeches delivered 
at rhe various anniversary meetings in 
Loudon, during that mouth, relative to 
the prospects of Christianity in the East. 
We subjoin a few passages. 

The Kov. Joseph Fonii, at the meet- 
ing of the Church Missionary Society, 
stated as follows : “ Many serious obsta- 
cles to the progress of Christianity in 
India are gradually removing ; and there 
is reason to calculate that, in a given 
time, they will be wholly taken away. 
One most important step has been already 
gained — the great desire manifested among 
many of the natives, and those of the 
higher classes, to be instructed in Euro- 
pean science and literature ; this desire 
is encouraged very much by the local au- 
thorities and the resident English. Pro- 
fessorships have been founded at Bom- 
bay, by the liberality of the native mer- 
chants, who have raised for this object 
four lacs of rupees : the professors are 
to give instruction in the various branches 
of the literature and science of Europe, 
and eminent scholars have been sent tor, 
with that view, from this country : such 
an establishment, if resorted to, as no 
doubt it will be, by the higher classes of 
Hindoos for the education of their chil- 
dren, will have the certain effect of re- 
moving many prejudices, and will gra- 
dually o|>en the way to the reception of 
Christianity. During my residence in 
Travancore, I was acquainted with many 
Hindoos of the highest rank and caste ; 
and always found them, particularly the 
more learned men, easy of access, and 
fond of the conversation of Europeans* 
From these we found no opposition in the 
establishment of schools; on the coiir' 
trary, many of the natives had no objec- 
tion to let their children come to us far 

instruc- 
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instruction : they said that they had no 
objection to let them be taught what Eu- 
ropean children learned, and that when 
they grew up they could judge for them- 
selves. Nor did they object to the use 
of Christian books by tlieir children. 

44 To those who imugine that we have 
made no progress in the conversion of the 
Hindoos to Christianity, I feel great plea- 
sure in being able to 6tatc, that in Tinne- 
velly, which borders on Travancore, 
there are many villages, Hie entire inhabi- 
tants of which have renounced Ilin- 
dooism, and embraced Christianity : they 
have destroyed their idols, and worship 
Cod in the spirit of Christian truth ; so 
that, in this district, our missionaries 
have more on their hands than they know 
how to accomplish.** 

The Rev. John Hands, at the London 
Missionary Society, said : “ A wonderful 
decrease of prejudice has tuken place in 
India within the last few years. When 
I first arrived there, so great was the pre- 
judice that then existed, that, but for the 
kind interference of one excellent indivi- 
dual — I rejoice in the opportunity to men- 
tion his name— the ltev. Marmadukc 
Thompson, then chaplain at Madras — I 
should have been banished the country, 
and never have been suffered to open my 
lips in the cause of God, or have been 
permitted to preach to the heathen the 
unsearcliublc riches of Christ. That 
valuable man hud to plead hard with the 
highest authority before he obtained for 
me permission to remain ; and, after every 
objection had been answered, the reply 
was, ‘well, let him stay; but he must 
not go to Seringapatam.* The prejudice 
which I at first experienced, if not alto- 
gether gone, has materially declined; 
and the children have not only cheerfully 
come to our missionary schools, but also 
to our missionary chapels : and, my 
friends, you would be delighted to see 
them sitting and listening attentively and 
devoutly to the word of God. Often 
have I been surprised at their progress in 
divine knowledge, and their ready an- 
swers ; and often have I made them my 
assistants in instructing others. The pa- 
rents of the children being in attendance, 
bave. been astonished at wlmt they have 
heard, and have inquired about the doc- 
trines of Christianity, This was not all : 
for the children were allowed to take 
home with them the catechisms out of 
which they read ; and there they have be- 
come teachers of divine truth to their 
parents. 

44 I rejoice in being able to inform you 
that the influence of the brahmins is tot- 
tering in the East, and that they no 
longer maintain the hold which they once 
possessed over the Indian princes : they 
arc now an ignorant, a degraded, and a 
despised race. The very last time that I 
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beheld a great Indian festival, I was ad- 
dressing the words of life to the people, 
when I saw a number of persons advanc- 
ing with a great noise, bearing a palan- 
quin, which contained one of their gods : 
they approached the place where I was 
sitting; one of them looked up, and, ob- 
serving me, said to his fellows, 4 there is 
the padre ; we will not pass this way, lest 
he should curse us!* They knew well 
enough, that it was not my practice to 
curse them, or to curse any one ; but they 
were ashamed that I should see them 
with their idol. 

44 One evening, in the course of the last 
year, during an abominable feast, which is 
even now kept up, I was disturbed by a 
great noise round a shop at some distance 
from me ; and, perceiving a large crowd 
near it, I went out to see what was the 
matter. As soon as I arrived, a veil 
was suddenly drawn over something that 
was concealed within. 1 asked the peo- 
ple what they were doing there, and what 
was the meaning of the veil. They said 
they were celebrating the feast of love. — 

4 Of love!’ I exclaimed; 4 say rather of 
lust — can I not see what it is?* — 4 No,* 
they replied, 4 we should be ashamed to 
let you see it.* At this time a number of 
fathers and mothers were standing by. I 
said, 4 1 will see it ;* when one of the 
crowd drew aside the curtain, and I be- 
held a most appalling sight, that filled my 
soul with horror — such obscenity, such 
abomination, as I had never before wit- 
nessed ! I then said, * I wish you w'ould 
give me that.* They refused. I again 
requested it, hut they again refused. At 
last I said, 4 I will not go away without 
it ; so you must give it to me.* Then one 
of the persons went up to the place, took 
the abominable idol, and put it into my 
bands. I then said, 4 my friends, I do 
not like to interfere with your customs ; 
but you know, as well as I do, how much 
this is calculated to injure, to destroy 
you— may I breuk it in pieces ?* One of 
the party replied that I might ; on which 
I did so, and trampled it under my feet. 

I then addressed them upon the awful 
consequences of worshipping their idol, 
and besought them to turn to that Sa- 
viour of whom they had often heard : 
and I trust that the address was not with- 
out effect, but that it lias produced last- 
ing and happy consequences.” 

The Rev. Elijah lloole, at the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society, stated : 44 We 
have had the pleasure of seeing our cha- 
pels filled by the children of our schools, 
to ask questions, or to recite their tasks, 
and receive instruction. Tract societies 
are also established, to promote among 
the paople the knowledge of Christianity. 

I have generally, in my journeys* had one 
man with me laden with Christian tracts 
in the language* of the country, and which 
2 K I hav# 
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I have distributed through a district of 
several hundred miles in extent : and 6 uch 
is the value which the people of the coun- 
try set upon these tracts, that they have 
rood them, and then sold them at high 
prices to others. The Scriptures are also 
read by individuals themselves, and to one 
another. 

4< But we conceive that the public 
preaching of the Gospel is, after all, the 
grand means for their conversion : and 
this we have been enabled to carry on by 
the countenance of the Government, and 
the liberality of our friends at home and 
abroad. Chapels have been erected, 
which are well attended by our own peo- 
ple and by the natives ; and wc have been 
allowed to go into the country, and call 
sinners to repentance. Success also has 
attended our labours: in several instances 
individuals have been converted from hea- 
then idolatry or from popish superstition, 
and have lived and died in faith. 

“ With regard to the native Christians 
in India, I would observe, from my own 
knowledge, that they are, in general, 
conscientious and honest men, and arc 
frequently sought for to enter into the 
service of gentlemen of Madras and its 
neighbourhood ; and there is a general in- 
fluence gone forth among the people of 
India, which I believe will, ere long, 
have its result there, in the entire subver- 
sion of idolatry and the full introduction 
of Christianity.** 

Colonel Phipps, at the Naval and Mi- 
litary Bible Society, related the following 
anecdote : “ On my arrival at Madras, I 
expected to join a regiment returning to 
Bengal from the capture of Seringapa- 
tam ; and, notwithstanding I was after- 
ward ordered to proceed by sea, I will re- 
late what occurred on its march. On 
entering the district of Cuttack, which at 
that period belonged to a Hindoo prince, 
the troops found the inhabitants about to 
attend the grand festival of the idol Jug- 
gernaut, whose celebrated temple lay in 
their route. Permission was asked by 
the Hindoo soldiers to stop and join in 
the religious rites. They were left in 
ehaige of two officers : one, an intimate 
Christian friend, informed me, that no 
sooner had the soldiers joined the pil- 
grims, than the brahmins of the temple 
thought that a safe opportunity presented 
itself of gratifying their hatred of Chris- 
tians the officers were insulted, and 
their'iivcs placed in jeopady. No sooner 
did the soldiers, however, perceive what 
was doing, than they ran to their tents— 
got their arms— returned speedily — sur- 
rounded their officers— and told the priests 
that they had been desirous of joining 
peaceably in the worship of the idol ; 
but felt indignant that those British offi- 
cer^ who had so recently led them to 
vjPOT, should be molested ; and declared 
:*« * 


that they would shed the last drop of 
their blood in their defence. The brah- 
mins perceived that it would be prudent 
to pacify the soldiers ; the religious cere- 
monies were resumed; and when the se- 
poys were about to depart, they chose to 
mark their sense of the conduct of the 
brahmins, and to leave some memorial of 
their having visited the temple. To effect 
this, they went to a large pound, in 
which the priests had confined many, poor 
pilgrims, in order that their rich friends, 
or any charitable persons, might redeem 
them : the pound was soon broken, and 
the pilgrims released. After this exploit, 
the soldiers continued their march to 
Bengal.’* 

D1 1 . Turner, the bishop (elect) of Cab. 
cutta, thus expressed himself regarding 
the conversion of the Hindus, at the 
Bible Society’s anniversary : “ But I de- 
sire to say one word on the kind and 
measure of success to which we may 
reasonably look forward. The success is 
not to be estimated by the favourable re- 
ports of your treasurer at home, nor by 
the favourable accounts from your agents 
abroad ; these do not supply an adequate 
means of judging what are the effects 
which really follow upon your labours: 
these effects are to be traced— and I be- 
lieve I may appeal to the authority of 
every individual who has had an opportu- 
nity of tracing them — they are to be 
traced in the progressive change in the 
public mind in India ; in the preparation 
of heart which is, X may say, so visibly 
and palpably going on, and of which the 
knowledge of the revealed Word of God 
is the recognized agent. In mentioning 
this as an indication of success, 1 would 
do so with a single caution— that wc 
should not make haste in our work ; nor 
be too urgent to count our converts by 
hundreds, or tens, or even by individuals ; 
for if this process of assimilation to which 
I have alluded, this process of moral and 
spiritual assimilation, be really going for- 
ward, it is all that, as Christian men, we 
need to desire. For we should remem- 
ber, it was by some such process that the 
mind of the world was changed in the 
early period of the Christian history : it is 
like the progress of revealed truth in that 
age which immediately succeeded the 
preaching of the Apostles, in which the 
word of God was first distributed in a 
collected form, and its influence was si- 
lently progressive: the leaven produced 
its effect slowly, but surely ; and, in the 
end, the whole of idolatrous Rome, am} 
all its dependencies, becRmeChristian* 
So, I trust, it now is: and so, I bless 
God in thinking, it shall be with idols 
trou 9 India.” 

WILL OF LORD HARRIS. 

Hie will of this nobleman has been 

proved 
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proved in Doctors' Commons. Probate 
was granted to his eldest son, Major- 
General (now Lord) Harris, and the 
effects were sworn under <£90,000. It 
is well known that the deceased was in 
the frequent habit of boasting that lie had 
been the architect of his own fortune, 
and by this had displeased some members 
of his family. One of the clauses in his 
final settlement plainly alludes to this cir- 
cumstance. It runs thus : “ To my esti- 
mable and much-loved daughter, Ann 
Lushington,* Imd to her worthy hus- 
band, and my highly esteemed friend, I 
leave £200 each for a ring, or any me- 
mento they may choose, of our mutual 
regard ; . and to each of their children 
who may be living at the time of my 
decease I leave mourning rings, in the 
hope they may at odd times bring their 
grandfather to memory, and recollect that, 
under Providence, he imputes his rise 
from nothing to his affluent fortune, to his 
economy and willing privation from self- 
indulgence through a long life." In ano- 
ther part of this will, the deceased thus 
disposes of the costly jewels which fell to 
his lot in the distribution of the Seringa- 
patam prizes : “ The jewels received by 
me, as part of the Seringapatam prize, I 
wish to entail as a memorial in the 
family, of what Providence has done for 
it ; and, to that intent, I l>equeath the 
same to my said trustees. Upon the same 
trusts, the gold medal sent to Tippoo 
Sultan by Louis XVI. of France, bear- 
ing very strong likenesses of him and his 
Queen Antoinette, and which being found 
among Tippoo’s treasure by the prize- 
agents (chosen by the army not only to 
tukc charge and to dispose of the booty 
taken, but to decide on the share each 
individual was entitled to), wus hy them, 
in the name of that army, sent to me, 
requesting my acceptance of it." 

LOSS OP THK " CA»:< BREA CASTLE." 

The Com Brea Castle, Capt. Barber, 
having embarked her passengers at Ports- 
mouth, proceeded on Sunday morning, 
July 5, on her voyage to the Cape and 
Calcutta. The pilot left her at the back 
of the Isle of Wight about four o'clock in 
the afternoon; after which, the. wind 
freshening from the west about six, she 
einbayed near Chilton Chine, and, in at- 
tempting to go about, missed stays, and 
backed upon 'some rocks near Ludmorc 
Point, over which she was instantly hove 
by a heavy sea, and grounded upon a 
pretty fair bottom, or every person must 
have been lost. The only boat that could 
get to her was one from the preventive 
station at Freshwater-gate, Lieut. Dorn- 
ford, who succeeded in landing some of 
the female passengers that evening, but 

* The wife of Mr. Lushington, governor of 
Madras. 


Cbuld not get to the ship again till the 
next morning, when, with the assistance 
of other boats, all the passengers were 
saved. After cutting away her main and 
mizen masts, the vessel drifted to within 
half a mile of the main land under Mot- 
teston, where she now lies full of water. 
Some of the ship's stores, and a portion 
of the passengers* baggage, have been re- 
covered and brought to Portsmouth, the 
latter considerably damaged. If the cargo 
can be got out, hopes are still entertained 
of floating her off with casks. Her total 
value was estimated at between £60,000 
and .£70,000. The Bishop of Calcutta 
had shipped on board of this ship goods 
to the amount of £700, in which are in- 
cluded, what to his Lordship will be the 
greutest loss, bis books. There were on 
bonrd the following passengers : Capt. 
and Mrs. Symonds ; I)r. and Mrs. Jack- 
son ; Capt and Mrs. Bertram ; Mr. and 
Miss Remfrey ; Mr. and Miss Foquett ; 
Mr. Robertson, civil service ; Mr. Alex- 
ander, do, ; and Mr. Brooks, Bengal N.I. 


PRIZE ASSISTANT SURGEONCY. 

It is stated in the London papers, that 
Mr. C. Wynn has placed the appoint- 
ment to an assistant surgeoncy in the ser- 
vice of the Hon. East-India Company at 
the disposal of the Council of the Lon- 
don University, if they will undertake 
the task of adjudging it to the candidate 
whom they shall, upon examination, 
deem to be most meritorious. 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 

(SERVING IN THK EAST.) 

4th Lt. Draf*. Capt. J. B. Spooner, from h.p., 
to be rapt., paying dif., v. Bishop app. to 7th Dr. 
Ou. (14 May 29). 

11 th Lt. Draft*. Comet R. A. Reynolds to be 
licut., v. Anson dec. (26 June 29). 

13th Lt. Ding*. Cornet Rich. Gethln to be lleut., 
v. Sugden dec. (25 July 28) ; Comet T. R. Parker 
to be lleut., v. Teesdafe dec. (14 Aug. 28) ; Corrtet 
R. Hume to be licut. by purch., v. Parker, whose 
prom, by purch. has been cancelled (13 May 29); 
Lieut. It. S. Ridge, from royal staff corns, to be 
lleut., v. A. Brown; who rets, on h. p. 52d F. (14 
May) ; Lieut. Chas. Stcu&rt, horn 5th Dr. Gu., to 
be licut., v. Bolton, who cxch. (21 May 29) ; Cor- 
net Wm. Terry, from h. p. 0th Drags., to be cor- 
net, v. Hume prom. (25 June). 

HifA Lt. Drag*. Lieut. W. H. Sperling to be 
capt., v. Byron dec., arid Cornet V. B. Simpson to 
be lleut., v. Sperling (both 15 July 28) ; Cornet R. 
Bolton, from n. p. Cape Corps (Cav.), to be cor- 
net, v. Simpson prom. (4 June 29). , 

1st Foot . Ens. J. McL. Haas, to be lleut., v. C. 
Campbell dec. (10 June 29) ; Ens. Jaa. Brown to 
be lleut., v. Ford dec. (11 June); Ens. F. M. 
Warde, from 29th -F., to be ens., ▼. Ross (10 
June) ; W. C. Sheppard to be ens., v. Browne (11 
June). 

■ id Foot . Lleut. R. H. Cuthbert, from 7th F., to 
be lleut, v. Dickson, app. to Slat F. (21 May 29) ; 
Lieut. Edw. Milter, from h. p. Royal Atr. Corps, 
to be lleut., v. Cumberland app. to 49d F. <28 
May 29). ^ 

3d Foot . CqnynahamJ Montgomery to be ena., v. 
Roche dec. (28 JulyiB i Ens. S. RohWas; from 
67th F. f to be lleut* V. Sterling dec- (itjpnr29). 
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14 th Foot . Brev. Col. Willoughby Cotton, from 
47th F., to be Heut. col., v. McCombo dec. (13 
Od. 28). 

2 tit* Foot . Em, T. Seccombe to be lieut., v. 
Boyes dec., and Cadet. J. W. Boyd to be ens., v. 
Seccombe (both 25 June 2!)). 

31st Foot. Ena. G. C. Marshall to be lieut.. v. 
Ward dec. ; and Cadet C. A. Edwards to be cns., 
v. Marshall (both H June 29). 

40 th Foot . Maj. Alex. Fraser, from h. p., to be 
motor, v. P. Bishop, who exch., rec. dif. (11 
June 29). 

4 6th Foot . Capt. C. B. Berkeley, from h. p., to 
be capt., v. T. Purcell, who exch., roc. diff. (14 
May 29): Lieut. IS. Vavlo to be capt. by purch., 
v. Berkeley 129 May) ; Ens. W. C. Fisher to be 
Ueut. by purch., v. Varlo (29 May) ; \\ m. Pea- 
cock tone ens. by purch., v. Fisher. 

40th Foot. Lieut. W. A. McCleverty to be capt. 
by purch., v. Grant, who retires; Ens. II. 1). 
Roebuck to be lieut. by purch., v. McCleverty; 
and Ens. J. W. Smith, from h. p., to be ens., v. 
Roebuck (all 21 May 29). 

54th Foot. Lieut. Rich. Burton to 1 >e capt. by 

E urch., v. Abbott, who retires; Ens. R. Parr to 
e lieut. by purch., v. Burton ; and L. E. Wood 
to be cns. by purch., v. Parr (all 21 May 29). 

61st Foot. Cadet John Douglas to be cns. by 
purch., v. Blair, who retires (19 June 29) ; II. 
Kcltyto be cns. by purch., v. Douglas app. to 
79th F. (25 June). 

72 d Foot. Lieut. A. Chisholm to be capf., v. 
Hyde dec.; Ens. T. II. Duthie to be lieut., v. 
Chisholm ; and E. J. F. Kelso to be ens., v. Duthie 
(all 14 May 29;. 

7 8th Foot. A. W. Browne to be ens. by purch., 
v. Ruxton, who retires (29 May 29). 

97 th Foot. Cadet R. A. Jones to be ens., v. Price, 
who resigns (25 June 29). 

Ceylon Regt. Lieut. W. II. Lawder, from h. p. 
32d F., to be lieut., v. Elmslie prom. (22 May 29). 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals . 


June 27. Sarah , King, from V. D. Land 17th 
Feb.; at Gravesend.— 27> Britannia , Whichall, 
from N. S. Wales 9th Feb.; at Gravesend.— 29. 
Sttphia, Dawson, from Bengal 7th Feb. , and Ca|>e 
of Good Hope 19th Feb.; at Gravesend. — 28. 
George Canning, Bully, from N. S. Wales 22d 
March ; at Gravesend.— 28. Agnes , Millons, from 
Mauritius 30th March; oft' Portsmouth.— 29. 
Uashmy, Lee, from Bombay 11th Feb., and Cape 
of Good Hope 27th April ; at Deal.— 30. Lady 
Blackwood, Dibbs, from N. S. Wales 2Gtli Feb. ; 
at Gravesend — July 5. Tamerlane , Miller, from 
Bombay 25th Feb. ; at Greenock.— 6. John Big- 
gar, Kent, from Bengal 20th Feb. ; at Gravesend. 
—7* Byron , Andrews, from Bengal 1st March ; at 
Liverpool.— 8. Margaret Johnson, Sowerby, from 
N. S. Wales 2d Feb., and Rio de Janeiro 30th 
April; at Deal. — 8. Ceylon , Davison, from Cey- 
lon 6th March; at Deal.— 9. H. C. S. Orwell , 
Farter, from China 28th Feb. ; at Gravesend. — 9. 

C* s ; Marquess Camden , Larkins, from China 
16th Feb.; at Gravesend.— 9. Peter Proctor, Terry, 
from Cape of Good Hope 24th April ; at Graves- 
end.— 9. OUnda, Robinson, from Cape of Good 
Hope 9th May; off Plymouth — 12. London , Fo- 
theringham, from Sumatra and Barbadocs; at 
Cowes. — 19. Oesar , Watt, from Bengal 27 th Feb., 

and Cape of Good Hope 21st May ; at Deal 19. 

Adams , Franklin, from N. S. Wales 2d Jan., Rio 
de Janeiro 23d March, and Demerara 5th May ; 
at Gravesend.— 22. Dunoegan Castle, Finlay, from 
Ceylon 1st March, and Mauritius 19th April ; off 
Margate. 


Jtme M. Dtamond, Clark, for Bengal ; from 
Z>eaL--f8. Medway, Wight, for N. S. Wales; 
gmn Liverpool*— 29. Harriet . Buckle, for N. S. 
Wales; fro™neaL-2ft Olive Branch , Anderson, 
from Deal.— Ju/y 4. Sir Francis 
5*£***JM?* for Bombay ; from Liverpool — 5. 
Britan, Clarkson, for Bombay; from Portsmouth. 

Com Brea CaetU, Barber, for Cape of Good 
Hope and fstsfd ; from Portsmouth (since wreck- 
ed)- 5 .Freelands, Jones, for Penang and Singapore ; 
from Peak— 9. Columbia, Kirkwood, for Bengal ; 
^Liverpool.— 1* John Craig, Younger, for 


Ceylon (will; troops) ; from Deal. — ZenoMa, 
Douglas, for Ceylon ami Bengal; from Ports- 
mouth.— 9. Ganges, Boultbee, for Bengal; from 
Deal.— 10. James and Thomas, Ashbridge, for 
Bombay ; from Deal — 12. Warwick, Gibson, for 
Bengal; from Liverpool. — 13. Igtrkins, Campbell, 
for N. S. Wales (with convicts) ; from Deal — 13. 
Madeline , Coghlan, for Madras, Penang, and Sin- 
gapore; from Deal.— 13. Thames , Anderson, for 
V. D. Land (with convicts); from Deal. — 14. 
Moun tat nart FJph instone, Ilcnnlng, for Bombay ; 
from Portsmouth.— 14. Lady Nugent, Wimble, 
for Bengal ; from Portsmouth.— 14. Cape Packet, 
Dixon, for N. S. Wales ; from Portsmouth.— 14. 
Eliza, Sutton, for Bengal; from Deal.— 15. 
H. M. S. Pallas, Fitaclarence, for Madeira, Rio 
de Janeiro, Cape of Good Hope, and Bengal; 
from Plymouth.— 17. Agutin, Taylor, for Cape of 
Good Hope; from Liverpool. — 17« Retrench, 
Cooper, for Cape of Good Hope; from Greenock. 
— 19. Harmony, Me E wen, for Bengal ; from 
Greenock. — 19. Upton Castle, Thacker, for Bom- 
bay; from Portsmouth.— 29. Nancy, Pryce, for 
Swan River, &c. ; from Deal. — 20. Charles Kerr, 
Drodie, for Cape of Good Hope and Bombay ; 
from Deal. — 21. Lucy Davidson, Wiseman, for 
N. S. Wales (with convicts); from Deal.— 21. 
Surrey, Kemp, for N. S. Wales (with convicts) ; 
from Deal. — 21. William, Young, for N. S. 
Wales ; from Deal. — 23. Dcerron , Nichols, for V. 
1). Land ami N. S. Wales; from Deal.— 23. Fairy 
Queen , llavisulc, for St. Helena and Bombay; 
from Deal.— 26. Larinia, Brooks, for Mauritius; 
from Deal —26. Skeens, Duckies, for N.S. Wales; 
from Liverpool. — 27. Lady Flora, Fayrcr, for 
Bengal ; from Deal. 

PASSES C E US FROM INDIA. 

Per Camay, from Bengal: Major General Sir 
Archibald Campbell, K.C.B.; Lady Campbell; 
Mrs. Richardson ; Mrs. Bcrcsford ; Mrs. Hut- 
chins; Col. Smith, Bengal N.I.; Capt. Camp- 
ltell, aide-de-camp; Mr. Ulane, collector of cus- 
toms, Mauritius ; Capt. Sands, H.M.’s 47th regt. ; 
Lieut. Scott, adj. II.Sl/s 44th regt. ; Licuts. Wil- 
son and Beresford, Bengal N.I.; Ens. Hutchins. 
H.M.'s 47th regt.; Miases Campbell, 2 Hilton, 2 
Watson, 2Hutcnins, 4 Graham, and Richardson; 
2 Masters Richardson ; Master Hutchins ; several 
servants ; 46 men of H.M-’s 47th Uegt. ; 3 soldiers* 
wives ; 4 children of ditto. 

P'f Ijady Blackwood, from N. S. Wales: Rev.. 
R. Bourne; Mrs. Bourne and seven children ; Mr. 
R. Campbell, jun. ; Mr. 1>. G. Thompson, sur- 
geon H.N. ; Mr. J. Henderson and four children; 
Master Appleton; Mr. Plaistow; Mr. Preston; 
Mrs. Jones. 

Per Uashmy, from Bomba/ : Mrs. Lee and three 
children ; Capt. Simpson ; Capt. Rollings ; Lieut. 
Campbell; Lieut. Candy. 

Per Surah, from V. D. Land ; Mrs. Savary and 
child; Mrs. Grim* ton. 

Per Baretto, jun., from Madras: A. Ashton, 
Eaq. ; Mr. Fortesque ; Mr. Glover; Mr. Miller; 
Mrs. Stewart; Capt. Jones, H.M.’s 30th regt.; 
Capt. Kelly, ditto ; Lieut. Marishaux, ditto ; 
Lieut. Burroughs, ditto ; Lieut. Hannaghan ; 
Capt. Baxter; 157 soldiers; 15 wives of ditto; 15 
children. 

Per Lonach. from Bengal: Mrs. Moore; Dr.. 
Muirty, H.M.’s 31st Regt.; Capt. Stephenson; 
Mr. R. Moore ; Master T. Morton. 

Per Moffat , from Bengal ; Capt. Duncan, Capt. 
Hovenden, Lieut. Brown, Lieut. Harwood, Lieut. 
M ‘Gregor, and Ens. Yates, all of H.M.*s 59th 
regt. ; Lieut. Johnston, 3d Buffs ; 2 Masters Rot- 
ten; 176 soldiers H.M.’s 59th regt.; 9 soldiers* 
wives ; 21 children of ditto. 

Per Agnes, from the Mauritius : George Robin- 
son, Esq. 

Per Scipio, from Singapore: R. Caunter, Esq., 
Penang ; L. J. Fierwerda, Esq. 

Per H.C.8. Orwell, from China, Ac. t Mr. Jos. 
Grierson, civilian ; Capt. M. Lindsay, H.M.’s 79th 
regt ; Mrs. Lindsay, and two Misses Lindsay I 
Capt. John Pillon, H.M.’s 54th Foot. -MJohn 
Jackson, Esq. ; R. B. Hudleston, Esq; ; and H. • 
H. Lindsay, Esq., were landed at Anjeer to make 
, a tour of the island of Java.) 

Per Magnet, from N. S. Wales: Mr. dark; 
Mr. Kenny*; Mr. Robison; Mr. Gilchrist* sur- 
geon R.N. ■■■■.-■- 
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per Ceylon, from Ccy’on ; Lieut. K cough, Cey- 
lon Kegt. 

VASSENOKIIS TO INDIA. 

Per Ganges, for Bengal : Lieut. Col. Jits. Alex- 
ander, Bengal cstab.; Jim. Carnegie, Esq., civil 
service: Mr. J. 11. Ualton, writer ; Capt. Cm. Scott, 
Bengal cstab. ; Capt. Lockyer, ll.M.’s Jkl Foot; 
Lieut. E. J. Belts, Bengal cstab.; Messrs. A. C. 
Meikand E. Crumn, returning; Mr. W. Howell; 
Lieut. Johnstone, Bengal eatab. ; Mrs. Carnegie; 
Mrs. Corrie; Mrs. Lockyer; Miss Jane Barclay; 
Miss Ann Chatticld ; Miss Louisa Lowther ; se- 
veral servants. 

Per Lady Nugent, for Bengal ; (’apt. G. Young, 
H.C.’s service'; Capt. J. Graham anti lady ; Master 
Jos. Graham: Miss M. A. Moore; Lieut. T. 
Swaine, Il.M.'s 44th Foot; Lieut. J. De W. Moir, 
1I.C ’s service; Mrs. Moir; Mr.W. Bussell ; Messrs. 
J. S. Davidson and II. Thompson, cadets ; several 
servants. 

Per Upton Cattle, for Bombay: Capt. and Mrs. 
Foy, and children; Capt. and Mrs. Watson; Ma- 
jor Crosier; Lieut. St.John; Mrs. Palmer; l)r. 
Amott; Miss Aniott. 

Per William, for N. S. Wales : Sir Edw. Parry 
and lady; Mrs. Deane; Mr. Burnett and lady, 
and four children; Mr. Thomson; Mr. and Mrs. 
Horne; Miss Horne; two children and servant; 
Mr. Moors Mr. Williams. 

Per Charles Kerr , for C..G. Hope and Bombay • 
Dr. Phillip and lady, with ten missionaries ; Mrs* 
Currie and family ; Mrs. Bellasis and family ; Mr* 
Fyvie and lady; Lieut. Col. Munro, lady, and 
family; Miss Greys Mr. Nesbitt; Mr. Wooler; 
Mr. Wayland. 

Per H. M. S. Pallas, for Bengal: the Earl of 
Dalhousle, new commander-in-chief of the forces 
in Bengal; the Bishop of Calcutta, Ac. Ac. 

Per Mountstuart h'Aohinstone, for Bombay : Sir 
Thos. Sydney Beckwith, K.C.U., new commander- 
in-chief of tne Bombay forces; Major and Mrs. 
Pearson; Major Powell: Mr. Mallett; Mr. Grant; 
Mr. Cutherbert ; Mr. Gordon; Capt. Wilson; Miss 
Outran; Miss Anderson; Lieut. Farquharson; 
Major Arden; Mr. Ramsey ; Mr. Macan ; Lieut. 
Rowley, 2d L.C. ; Dj. Fortmor ; Lieut. Keene. 

Per Lady Flora, for Bengal : Mrs. Heffner ; 
Mrs. Shaw; MissAmbrew; Miss Dickie; Capt. 
and Mrs. Angelo; J. Trotter, Esq. ; Wm. Dent, 
Esq. ; Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Young; Mr. White; 
Mr. Shank; Mr. Quentin; Mr. Todd; Mr. Gar- 
rett; Capt. Carpenter, aide-de-camp, to Earl Dal- 
housie; Mr. Banks; Mr. Stewart. 

Per Eliza, for Bengal: Mr. and Mrs. Pringle; 
Misses Durie; Miss White; Capt. Barker and 
lady; Colonel White; Mr. F. Magniac ; Mr. L. 
Magniac ; Lieut. Scott ; Mr. Travers ; Capt. Ba- 
con; Capt. Gear; Mr. Robertson; Capt. Bon- 
ham; Mr. Hawkcs: Mr. McGregor. 

Per Senobia, for Ceylon and Bengal : Maj. Gen* 
Sir Hudson Lowe and son ; Mr. Hudsen ; Mr. Bar- 
nett; Mr. Wright; Mr. Forbes; Mr. Falconer; 
Mr. Broughton; Capt. D’Lancy; Capt. and Mrs. 
Griffiths. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Penelope, only daughter of Thos. MUroy, Esq., 
of Finsbury Square 

3. At Glasgow, John Anderson, Esq., formerly 
of Calcutta, to Jane Dennistoun, second daugh- 
ter of the late Geo. Yulllc, Esq., of Cardross • 
Park, Dumbartonshire. 

4. At Clifton, Capt. W. D. Dalzelle, late of the 
Madras, army, to Jane, eldest daughter of Jos. 
Bute, Esq., of Demerara. 

8. At All-Souls, Marylebonc, Capt. Taylor, 4th 
Madras cavalry, to Henrietta, youngest daughter 
of the late C. Savile, Esq., M.P., of Park Street, 
Westminster, and Hale, county of Norfolk. 

1«. At Cottfshall hall, Norfolk, Win. Morton, 
Esq., of the Bengal civil service, to Miss Ward, 
only daughter of the Rev. Dr. Ward. 

20. At Edinburgh, David McFarlan, Esq., of 
the Bengal civil service, to Mary Ann, eldest 
daughter of the late J. J. Ilogg, Esq., of Calcutta. 

Lately. At St. Pancras Church, Major N. S. 
Webb, Bengal artillery, to Harriet, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Henry Fry, D.D., F.R.S. 
vicar of Willosden, chaplain to His Majesty’s 
Household, Ac. 

— At Cheltenham, G. I). Arhuthnot, Esq., Ma- 
dras cavalry, eldest son of the lute Bishop of Kil- 
laloe, to Hariettc Louisa, youngest daughter of 
the late J. M. Ormsby, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

April 15. On his passage from India, Mr. G. P. 
Taylor, of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s Madras ser- 
vice, aged 2.1. 

June 11. At sea, on board the H.C.S. Marquis 
Camden , on the passage from St. Helena, Mr. John 
Button, late sixth officer of the Kellie Castle. 

15. Drowned whilst bathing in the Bay of Ross, 
county of Cork, Arthur Steele, Esq., of the Bom- 
bay civil service. 

20. At Edinburgh, Miss Wortlic Stewart, third 
daughter of the late Chas. Stewart, Esq., com- 
mander of the H.C.’s S. Airly Castle. 

20. In Cunningham Place, Paddington, R. A. 
Druce, Esq., in his 77th year, late in the service 
of the Hon. E. I. Company. 

29. At Brechin, Capt. Joseph Rickard, 29th 
regt. Madras N.I. 

July 0. In South Audley Street, in her 81st year, 
Anna Maria, daughter of Jonathan Shipley, late 
Bishop of St. Asaph, and widow of Sir William 
Jones. 

0. At Beauchamp Lodge, Somerset, Idcut. Col. 
G. H. Kaban, C.B., of Savllle Bow, London, 
and of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s service. 

11. Of a rapid decline, James- Doxatt Casey, 
fourth son of John Casey, Esq., late of Calcutta. 

15. At Glasgow, Mr. James Dow, surgeon, late 
of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s ship Boyne. 

22. At Cheltenham, Lieut. George Patrickson, 
Madras engineers, aged 21. 

27. Mr. Arthur Charles Partridge, aged 17, 
youngest son of the late Arthur Partridge, Hon. 
E. I. Company’s service. 

Lately. At sea, on board the H.C.S. Orwell, on 
the passage from China, Mr. D. Neil son, civilian. 

GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE 
AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


The Eole, Videt, from Bengal and Bourbon to 
Bourdeaux, Is totally wrecked at the mouth of 
the river Gianga, about thirty miles west of the 
Bashee, In Canrarla, South Africa. The master, 
four passengers, five seamen, and a servant, 
drowned. 

The Meg Merrilies, Caldlcott, is said to be lost 
on the Madras coast near Vizagapat&m. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

July 6. At Portobello, near Edinburgh, the lady 
of Qapt. Wright, 40th Madras N.I., ofa daughter. 

7. At his house In Montagu Square, the lady of 
Thomas Perry, Esq., of a daughter. 

" * *th, the lady of Capt. Battire, 


10. At Hammersmith, 1 


of the Han. Company's service, of a daughter. 


MARBIAOU. 

July 1. At St. Luke's Church, John Dean, Esq., 
late or the Madras medical establishment, to Mary 


For Sale II August— Prompt 6 November. 
Companjfs — Saltpetre. 

Licensed— Saltpetre— White Pepper — Nutmegs 
— Cassia Lignea— Cassia Buds. 


For Sale 12 August — Prompt 13 November. 
Company' 8 — Sugar. 

For Sale 13 August— Prompt 6 November. 
Licensed — Aloes — Senna — Myrrh -Rhubarb-* 
Gum Animl —Beqjamin— Gamboge— Olibanum— 
Star Annlaeed— Cardamoms— Castor OIL 

For Sale 14 August— Prompt 6 November. . 
Licensed — Turmeric — Gum Arabic— Sanaa 
Wood. 

For Sale 18 August— Prompt 6 NbewpBsft,:.-^ 
Licensed and Private-Trade. — TortobeshsH'r* 
Mother-o’-Pearl Shells— Corneliaas-rHorn Combs 
—Fish Counters— Lacquered Ware — Fans— Fire 
Screens— Paper— Rice Paper— P 
China WhltePaper— Indian In) 

Table Mats — Fibril “ 

Sticks— Black Bamb 






EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS, of the Season 1828-9, with their Managing Owners, Commanders, &c. 




PRICE CURRENT, July 2ff. 


IUMKIIU PRODUCE. 

£. a. d. 

Coffee. Java cwt 1 12 0 

— — Cheribon 1 12 0 

— — Sumatra 1 10 0 

— Bourbon • 

Mocha ■ • 

Cotton, Surat 

—— Madraa 

— Bengal 

— Bourbon 

Drugs St for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica 


£. a. d. 

i m o 
1 17 o 
1 14 0 


Indigo, Blue lb 

— — Blue and Violet 0 

. Purple and Violet 0 

. Violet 0 


£. 8. <f. £. a. d. 


8 6 — 


- Violet and Copper 

- Copper 

- Consuming Borts • • 

- Oude good and fine 

- Do. ord. and bad • • 
• Low and bad Oude • • 
■ Madras extra tine • 


.cwt. 10 0 

Anniseeds, Star 4 5 

Borax, Refined 2 Hi 

— — Unrefined, or Tincal 3 10 

Camphire 5 0 

Cardamoms, Malabar* *lb 0 5 

Ceylon 0 1 

Cassia Buds cwt. 4 0 

Lignea 3 2 

Castor Oil lb 0 1 

Dragon's Blood cwt. 3 0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump* • 2 10 

— — Arabic 1 8 

— — Assafectida 1 

— — Benjamin 2 

Aniini 3 

— Gambogium 15 

— — Myrrh 3 

Olibanum 2 

Kino 4 

Lac Lake* *•• * lb 0 

Dye 0 

Shell cwt. 4 

Stick 3 

Musk, China oz. 1 

Oil, Cassia 0 

Cinnamon 0 17 

Cloves Ih 0 0 

Mace 0 0 

— Nutmegs 0 2 

Opium 

Rhubarb 0 2 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 5 

Senna lb 0 

Turmeric, Java • • • cwt. 1 

Bengal 0 18 

China 1 14 

Galls, iu Sorts 3 0 

, Blue 3 13 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 n 
0 0 

1 0 
3 G 
2 0 
0 0 
5 0 
0 4 

0 

6 

1 

9 

0 

0 


— 14 0 

4 10 

— 30 

— 3 15 

— A 10 

— 0 6 
— 0 1 

— 5 0 

— 40 

— 0 1 
— 22 0 

— 4 10 

— 3 10 

— 40 

— 30 0 

— 9 

— 20 

— 15 

— 5 

— 11 
— 0 
— 0 
— 5 

4 


— 1 15 


0 0 
0 0 
0 3 


6 

0 A 
0 A 
0 4 
0 4 
0 2 
0 1 

0 4 

Do. ord. to fine 0 2 

Mice, Bengal White cwt. 0 10 

Patna 

Safflower 1 10 

Sago 0 12 

Saltpetre 1 4 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb 

— Novi 0 10 

Ditto White .... 

China 0 12 


= 8 l 


0 

3 

6 O 
6 2 
3 6 
2 « 
A 3 
3 9 


6 — - 0 12 tf 


7 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 10 0 


1 — 0 19 6 


Spices, Cinnamon 0 4 

— Cloves • 0 1 

Mace 0 3 

— Nutmegs 0 2 10 

— Ginger ......... *cwt. 0 14 (» 

Pepper, Black lb 0 0 

White 0 0 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 1 R 

Siam and China 1 6 

Mauritius 

Tea, Bohea Ih 0 

Congou 0 

Souchong 0 

— Campoi 0 

Twankay 0 

Pekoe 0 


■ Hyson Skin * 

■ Hyson 

. Young Hyson • 
• Gunpowder 


1 
2 
2 
1 11 
2 2 
3 6 
2 1 
3 8 
3 10 


0 17 0 

0 H 0 
0 1 0 
0 4 8 
0 3 2 
0 15 0 

0 0 4 
0 0 0 

1 15 0 
1 10 0 


0 1 10 
0 3 8 
3 9 
2 


— 050 


Gunpowder 0 A 0 — 

Tortoiseshell 1 0 0 — 

Wood, Sanders Red* ** >ton 10 0 0 


2 
3 8 
6 5 


2 0 — 
0 — 
ft — 
0 — 
0 — 


0 1 
1 7 
1 2 
1 17 
4 0 


■ Cedar ■ 


AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE. 

0 0 —30 0 9 
0 0 
0 0 

1 3 
0 4 


Oil, Southern tun 25 

Sperm 72 

Head Matter 70 

Wool th O 

Wood, Blue Gum ton 0 


0 0 7 


0 5 0 
0 0 6 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from 26 June to 25 July. 


June. 


Bank 3 l*r. Ct. 3 Pr. Ct. 3 : , Pr.Ct. 3] PrX’t. N.4Pr.C. Long India 
Stock. Red. Consols. Consols. lied. : Ann. Annuities. Stock. 


India 

Bonds. 


26 

27 

29 

30 

pnly 

2 

3 

4 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

14 
1.8 
16 
17 
•18 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


1211 $2$ 87.J875- 
211^873875 


— j963‘)(*5 965965! — 


*21151287388 — 


212 87J87J 

21 l$2$ 873875 
211512 872871 
212 87JH8 i 

— ,87588 873875 
21 15 12 87$88 87 87$ 
21 1$12 87$88 875885' 


; 193 ; 

.lOilOA i 


975 9G2973; — I9‘19ft ! — 


973 973 — 19ftI9j 

973 97 973: — 19^.19.1 

973 963973! — '19519ft 

973 97597^ — 195193 

97 973973I01J102 1 lift 1 95 
973 97 97 4 - IOI 21015 I9*19|J 

---- ~ 973 973973 IOI 2 IOI 3 1931.92 

— ;875883 87387$ 97297.3 973973 101 2 102 ,192195 
212 ,88$883 87$87||97298 97$98 ;102 102$ 1 9{jfl9$ 

“ — i 98 |1025102$ 1 9$ 1933 

— ! 983 ( 1023 102 $ 1933 

98J 9839831024102$ 1951913 
98$ 983983 102$102$ 1951913 
98$ 98$98$ 102$1023 19519(3 
97|98 98 9831023102$! 19$3 

98 97$98 ,102$102$ 19{gl95 


. , 88$ 87$87$ 

21132 $ 88$88$ 87587$ 
21 1 J2$ 88$88$ 87$87$ 

— ;88$88$ 87288$ 

213 188188587588 

212$ 88$ 88$ 87288 

— |88|88$ 87$87| 


212|3$88$88$ 87588$ 
213$ '89$89$ 88$ 88$ 
21334389189$ 88589 $ 
1 214$ ]89$90$ 89$89$ 


98$98$ 98$98$ 102$ 102$ 19$1 9$g 
98$ 98$98$ 1023 1023 19$520 
98$99$ 98$ 99$ 102$10S$ 19j$20 
99$ 99J99| 103$ 102$; 20ft 


52 54p 

I 

! z 

[53 55p 

53 54 p 
55p 
55p 

154 55p| 

54 55p 
55p 

[54 56p| 
56p 
|5G 57p] 
|57 .58 
58p 
.58 59p| 
1.58 59p 
58p 
58p 
57p 

57p 


57p 

|228$29j57 58p! 


224$ 


225$ 

225$ 

225$ 

226$27 
,626$27 
1 22 6 


Exch. 

Bills. 


67 68p 

68 69p 

68 70p 

68 70p 

69 70p 
69 70p 

68 70p 

69 71 p 

69 71 

70 72p 
1 70 72p 

71 73p 
|72 74p 
[73 75 
73 75p| 
73 75p 

72 73 
71 73p 

70 73p 

71 72p 
69 72p 
69 71p 

72 75p 
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No. IV. 

The Hindu law, which Mr. Mill affects to consider as the type of an early 
and unimproved stage in the progress of society, will be found, if it is atten- 
tively investigated, to contain in it as large a proportion as the juridical systems 
of the most civilized nations, those subtle and casuistic distinctions, which 
could not have presented themselves in an uncultured state of the human 
faculties, or to minds unexercised in the artificial science of justice. It has 
been remarked, with what solicitude the important and comprehensive title of 
bailments has been laboured by the lawyers of India ; a solicitude unfairly 
ascribed by the historian of that country to the unprotected condition of social 
life, and the jeopardy to which, in rude ages, fiduciary property is exposed in 
the hands of faithless or rapacious depositaries. Yet we have seen their 
minute definitions of fidci-commissa , and the several gradations of circumspec- 
tion and care, which they exacted from those who accept the trust, adopted 
not only into the enlightened code of ancient Rome, but into the juridical 
practice of Westminster Hall by two of our most eminent judges.* It is not 
then quite so clear that this branch of Hindu judicature, so perspicuously 
defined, and so minutely adjusted to so large a portion of the affairs of men, 
as is comprehended in the law of bailments, could have originated in the gross 
and imperfect conceptions peculiar to the first essays of a rude people towards 
a judicial system. It seems, on the contrary, to be the purest emanation from 
the logic of jurisprudence, which is nothing more than good sense put into 
beneficial action for the great ends of distributive justice. 

But the historian of India tries the Hindu law by the two great standards of 
the Bentham school-— completeness and exactness. Where, however, is the 
body of law to be found that is more than an approximation to those stan s 
dards? It is exacting that which, in the most improved condition of our 
* common 


* Lords Holt and Mansfield. 

Asiat.Jourju Vor..28.No. 165. 2 L 
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common humanity, it is unphilosophical to expect, and unfair to demand. 
Absolute exactness and absolute completeness are not to be predicated of 
systems, which are necessarily progressive. It is the forced and unnatural 
application of fixity to that which in the nature of things is flux and mutable. 
Exactness and completeness in relation to a body of law imply a settled and 
unchangeable system of rules for human action. In such a system, law, as a 
science, can have no place. The law is written down, and the action, whatso- 
ever be its modifications, must fit itself, as well as it can, to the category. 
But how can any collection of rules, already modelled and completed, adapt 
itself to the perpetually varying combinations of human actions, and of the 
circumstances from which they derive their colour and complexion, to the 
infinite dexterities of cunning, and the endless simulations of contracting 
parties, where the contract is a species of intellectual gladiatorship ; a game of 
skill, in which the one attempts to obtain as much, the other to part with as 
little as possible, and in which all the coarse but vehement energies of the 
understanding are put forth to effect an unjust purpose without offending 
against a legal rule ? 

Quicquid «.gunt homines nostri est farrago libelli 

is applicable to no science more appropriately than it is to that of laws. But 
the actions of men are too endlessly diversified to fail within the limits of a 
rule, if that rule is to be applied with the verbal strictness of the Benthatn 
jurisprudence, without calling in the aid of the artificial reasoning which law, 
considered as a science, is alone competent to supply. The case being new, 
and unforeseen by the fabricators of the exact and complete code, its exact- 
ness and completeness would be hindrances rather than helps in the adminis- 
tration of justice; for it is the inherent defect of such a machinery to become 
incapable of being extended to those new cases, which are not within the pale 
of the old definition. Now it is this adaptation of the rule to circumstances, 
by means of analogies furnished by the rule, that chiefly characterizes law as a 
technical science, and exercises the powers of the mind in maturing and per- 
fecting the science with which they are conversant. By this process, and not 
by exact and complete systems (the jargon of the Bentham philosophy), systems 
of law have grown up, and answered the important ends for which they were 
devised. 

Mr. Mill, however, while he peremptorily demands “ good definitions ren- 
dered unalterable by writing,”* admits that the defect may be in some degree 
supplied by the writing down of decisions ; for the decisions that have been 
sanctioned by public approbation being recorded and made known, each succes- 
sive judge, he observes, has strong motives both of fear and hope not to 
depart from them. But the memory of judicial decisions is not preserved by 
the Hindus ; and the judges, therefore, not restrained by a regard to what others 
had done before them, would pronounce arbitrary and uncertain judgments. 
These are positions advanced without the qualifications of which they arc ob- 
viously susceptible. True, the Hindus have not preserved the decisions of their 
courts of law in the precise form of reported cases ; but definitions, and the 
precise kind of definitions required by Mr. Mill, are to be found in their text- 
books and commentaries, the latter of which he has unaccountably deemed 
unworthy of his notice. Thus, our elder law-books, from Littleton’s Tenures, 
faith Lord Coke’s Commentary, down to the Commentaries of Blackstone, 
contain the definitions of our common law, that is of our lex non scripta , as 

con- 


* Hist. Brit. India, vol. i. p. 169, 4to. 
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contradistinguished from our statutes, to which the technical phrase, “ written 
law" is appropriated. But the commentaries of the Hindus arc considered to 
be more emphatically integral parts of the body of their law than any of our 
English commentaries, and Mr. Mill’s errors are chiefly deducible from his not 
having consulted them. He admits, indeed, that “ materials are abundant for 
the elucidation of Hindu law,”* yet he has drawn his opinions concerning it, 
and propounded them with no diffidence or hesitation, from sources the 
most scanty and insufficient. It would have been well had he looked some- 
what beyond the Institutes of Menu, the Gentoo code translated by Halhcd, 
and the Digest of Jagganatha. “ When Mr. Mill,” says a most acute and 
experienced Hindu lawyer, t “ supposes that there are no definitions of Hindu 
law, he has never seen, even in a translation, any one book of the second 
great class of Hindu law-books, namely, the Vyac hyana, or Commentaries ; 
and only the translations of two very imperfect works out of the great multi- 
tude of digests; and he relies mainly on the institutes of Menu, which being a 
were text-book, is never used as an authority in Hindu courts, but when accom- 
panied by an explanatory commentary, or incorporated with a digest.” Now 
the Hindu text-books with the digests and commentaries are the authorities, 
from which the Hindu lawyer derives his definitions of the Hindu law, in the 
same manner as the institutes, codes, pandects, and imperial rescripts supplied 
the definitions to the Roman jurist of the venerable jurisprudence of his 
country. These are authorities, indeed, in many respects superior to mere 
reports of decided cases, which are not unfrequcntly various and conflicting in 
their doctrines; for although, like our own commentaries, they were primarily 
deduced from actual adjudications on litigated questions, it was found more 
convenient to extract the principles of those adjudications, and to present 
them in an uniform and consistent shape, than mixed and entangled (the great 
evil of our reports) with the cases themselves. 

It is evident, then, that Mr. Mill’s view of Hindu law traverses over too 
narrow a field to authorize the severe and bitter animadversions he passes on 
it. Halhed's code is only the translation of a translation, the first version of 
which is loose and irregular, and is never considered good authority in India. 
“ Sir Wm. Jones’ Institutes of Menu,” observes Mr. Ellis, J “is valuable only 
as a literary work ; but for practical purposes it is of little utility, the original 
being a text-book of the oldest date, without any commentary^ to adapt it to 
the circumstances of later times. A mere text-book is considered by Indian 
jurists as of very little use or authority for the actual administration of justice. 
It may almost be said, that the only conclusive authorities are the S iddhan- 
tham , or conclusions of the authors of the digest and commentaries.” As to 
the compilation of Jagganatha, it is objected to by Mr. Ellis, as comprehending 
only less than half the great divisions of the Indian law. A still stronger 
objection to the digest is urged by Mr. Colebrookc, in his preface to the trea- 
tises on inheritance, namely, that it is formed exclusively from the writers of 
the northern school, and therefore is not applicable to southern India ; for the 
differences in the schools belonging to the two great moral divisions of Hindus- 
tan almost amount to distinct systems, and particularly with regard to succes- 
sion, the most comprehensive title of Hindu law. “ The author’s method,” 
says Mr. Colebrookc, “ of discussing together the discordant opinions main- 
tained. 

* Hist. British India, vol. 1. p. 169, 4 to. 

t Mr. Ellis. Transactions of the Literary Society of Madras, part. L p. IS. $ Ibid . 

5 The gloss of Culfuca Is merely an Interpretation of the text. It Is no commentary on the applica- 
tion of it. 
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tained by the lawyers of the several schools, without distinguishing in ah intel- 
ligible manner which of them is the received doctrine of each, but, on the con- 
trary, leaving it uncertain whether any of the opinions stated by him do actually 
prevail , or which doctrine must be considered to be in force, and which obso- 
lete, renders his work of little utility to persons conversant with the law, and 
of still less service to those who arc not versed in Indian jurisprudence , espe- 
cially to the English reader .” 

The authorities then on which Mr. Mill has exclusively relied, in the view he 
takes of the Hindu law, arc not such as convey a clear and accurate concep- 
tion of a subject upon which he has animadverted so freely. It is true, that 
an historian of India incurs no blame for not having examined doctrines and 
rules that lay hidden in the obscurities of a language with which he is not con- 
versant. But for this reason, his censures upon the entire system of Hindu 
law, of which it is quite evident that but a small part has passed under his 
review, ought at least to have been more guardedly and diffidently pronounced. 
Caute et . circumspectc de talibus rebus pronuntiandum est , ne damnent, quod 
non intelligunt , is the useful hint given to critics by Quintilian, and writers of 
philosophical and critical histories would do well if they kept it in mind ; and 
more extended inquiries into this complicated subject would probably have 
demonstrated to Mr. Mill, that his inferences were too rashly drawn, and not 
unfrequently from the most fallacious premises. The following passage, 
amongst others, contains a misstatement in point of fact, and a conclusion 
which is not warranted were the fact conceded. “ From the opinion of the 
Hindus that the Divine Being dictated all their laws, they acknowledge nothing 
as law but what is found in some one or other of their sacred books. In one 
sense , then, all their laws arc written. But as the passages which can be col- 
lected from these books leave many parts of the field of law untouched, in 
these parts, the defect* must be supplied cither by custom or the momentary 
will of the judge.’** The Hindus, it is true, believe their laws, both civil and 
religious, to be founded upon a divine revelation. But they acknowledge that 
only a portion of those laws has been preserved in the words revealed ; these 
constitute the Vedas , which, being chiefly a series of religious injunctions, 
contain very few passages applicable to jurisprudence. The other portion is 
termed Smriti (remembered law), called also Hharma Sastra 9 and is attributed 
to inspired writers, who have recorded precepts for which a divine sanction is 
to be presumed. This part of the law is to be found in the Institutes, of 
which there are a considerable number, each having affixed to them the names 
of sacred personages, such as Menu, Vishnu, Parasara, &c. &c. &c. The 
real authors of these collections are lost to us ; but their texts are received as 
authoritative by the Hindus, and, as far as they extend, undoubtedly consti- 
tute their law. Of the entire system, however, of Hindu law, they form but 
an inconsiderable portion. By far the greater part of Hindu jurisprudence is 
embodied in the second class of law-books already adverted to, namely ,+ the 
Vyac'hyana , or commentaries and glosses on the texts or sacred writings ; and 
the Neband'hana grantha , or digests. This division of law-writings into text- 
books, commentaries, and digests, bears a striking resemblance to the insti- 
tutes, codes, and pandects of the Roman law, and even to the form, and 
arrangement of our most eminent English law-books. But the text-books, or 
sacred books, to which Mr. Mill exclusively confines the law acknowledged by 

the 

* Hist. Brit. India, vol. i. p. 170.' 

t Ellis on the Law-books of the Hindus. Madras Literary Transactions. 
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the Hindus, have long ceased to be legal authority in Hindustan. Most of 
them are supposed to have belonged to one or other of the three ages that 
have passed away, the ordinances of Parasara being alone applicable to the 
present or Kali age. They are, however, considered without commentaries 
co-extensive with the text, if not a dead letter, as authorities which are to be 
respected indeed, but by no means implicitly to be followed. The real juris- 
prudence, then, that has for ages governed the Hindus, and which maintains 
its authority in later times, is to be traced in the commentaries and digests, 
and the conclusions and decisions ( Siddhanlam ) of their respective authors. 
These are, in every respect, a written code, the corpus civile of Hindustan, and 
their authority is beyond appeal. Neither custom, nor the momentary. will of 
the judge, can have any force in contravention of the strict letter of the law, 
as it exists in these books. Their history, indeed, is obscure. Probably every 
succeeding dynasty of the immense sovereignties, which once overshadowed 
Hindustan, framed at its commencement a new commentary upon the ancient 
text, and many of them (for they are very numerous) declined in authority 
with the dynasties under whose auspices they successively arose. Some of 
them, however, obtained more than a temporary prevalence ; and amongst 
these must be placed the Mitdcshara of Yijnyaneswara, an authority implicitly 
followed through the whole range from Benares to the southern extremity of 
India; and the Daya Bhaga of Jimuta Valiana, the standard law of Bengal; 
both treatises on inheritance, according to the enlarged acceptation of that 
term among Hindu jurists. These treatises have been translated by the labour, 
and enriched with the ingenious illustrations, of Mr. Colebrooke** 

Had Mr. Mill vouchsafed to consult this invaluable species of authority, he 
would not surely have been betrayed into the gross misstatement of the princi- 
ple upon which heirs arc occasionally excluded by the Hindu law from their 
inheritance, or he would at least have expressed his opinion with the diffidence 
that is allied to true philosophy. “ Not unfrequently,”+ he observes, with his 
wonted solicitude to establish his favourite analogy of the Hindu jurisprudence to 
the legal rules that characterize rude and early conditions of society, u arc unna- 
tural and cruel distinctions established in rude nations, ‘by which, as if one misfor- 
tuncought to be aggravated by another, those who labour under certain maladies 
or bodily defects are excluded from the inheritance. This principle is* fully 
adopted by the Hindus, and carried to an unusual and monstrous extent. All 
those persons who are lame, all those who are blind, all those who are deaf, 
all those who arc dumb, impotent, or affected with an incurable disease, as 
leprosy, marasmus, gonorrhea, dysentery, are denied a share in the partition 
of their father’s effects, and are only entitled to a maintenance from the family.” 
Mr. Mill ought to have known, that with the Hindus, exclusion from inheri- 
tance is governed by the same principle that regulates the right of succession, 
their lawj: primarily regarding the capacity of the successor to perform the 
funeral ceremonies of the ancestor. On the same principle, bodily defects, 
amounting to the total extinction of the corporeal faculties requisite for the 
active offices of life, incapacitate from inheritance. In like manner, vice of 
obstinate and incurable continuance is a ground of disinherison, and for the 
same reason; they who are contaminated by moral impurities, being deemed 

. . unfit 

* A compendium of the same subject called Daya Crama Snngraha, has been subsequently translated 
by Mr. Wynch. Calcutta. 1810, 4to. 

t Hist. Brit. India, vol. 1. p. 148. 

t Elements of Hindu Law by Sir Thomas Strange, citing Mitacshara, vol. 1. p. 314. 
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unfit persons to perform the funeral ceremonies of the deceased. Nor can it 
be denied, that to divest of heritable rights not only ideots and madmen, but 
the deaf, the dumb, the lame, and impotent, at first sight and on a slight 
examination, savours of inhumanity, and in some degree justifies the wailings 
of the spurious humanity, which is almost as characteristic of our time, as 
the cant and jargon of what is called its philosophy. But when it is con- 
sidered that, in an undivided family,* those who suffer under such visitations 
can have added nothing to the common fund, whilst they have contributed to 
its exhaustion by their indefeasible right to a maintenance out of it, and that 
the same law which excludes them, provides with the tenderest solicitude, and 
takes the most jealous precautions for their maintenance out of the inheritance ; 
the seeming severity of the rule is not a little softened, and in its actual opera- 
tion it will be found to work much less injustice than the rules of our own 
law, as they affect those unhappy members of society. With us, indeed, the 
lunatic or the ideot is not absolutely disinherited ; but their property is vested 
in others, subject only to a right of maintenance. So in the Hindu law, the 
duty of maintaining them is guarded by the strongest of sanctions. They 
who withhold a befitting maintenance from them are subject to disinherison in 
this life, and the bitterest punishment in the next, the Hindu law watching in 
this respect with the utmost anxiety over the rights of these wretched and 
helpless beings, who, from their inability to assert them, are peculiarly exposed 
to fraud and oppression. And here, it must be observed, that the disability is 
not incurred unless the infirmity is coeval with birth . That mere lameness 
should induce disinherison may perhaps appear harsh and inhuman to those 
who, in their examination of Hindu customs, overlook the habits of thinking 
and the religious institutions to which the people of Hindustan have been dis- 
ciplined. The lameness, however, must be entire that is, the individual 
must be so lame as to be incapable of walking on either foot, or of using either 
hand. The reason of these exclusions is, that persons so disabled cannot go 
through the forms of investiture required by the Hindu ordinances. There is 
also another reason arising out of the religious and philosophical belief of the 
Hindus. They believe that the soul advances progressively through various 
states of being until its final absorption in its author, and that these states of 
being are assigned to it according to its merits in the present life ; an opinion 
which may be traced in the most ancient systems of philosophy. Corporeal 
defects, therefore, incurable maladies, or those diseases that entail on their 
victims a noxious and offensive condition of body, are superstitiously regarded 
as the marks of divine displeasure for some atrocious crime perpetrated, or 
some impure sin indulged, in an antecedent form ; and the loss of inheritance 
is one of the expiations which the sufferer is doomed to undergo. These 
morbid affections, thus strangely distorted into presumptions] of guilt, are sup- 
posed to be reproduceable through seven successive births. But as all sin, 
according to the Hindu law, is expiablc by penance, as soon as the penance is 
performed , the rights of inheritance are restored . In practice, then, the spe- 
cies of disinherison, of the apparent cruelty of which Mr. Mill complains, can 
scarcely be said to exist ; and it is unjust and intolerant to reproach the 
Hindu law with inhumanity and injustice, when the incapacity to inherit (so 
ordinance which originated in the religious tenets of the Hindus) is at all times 

softened, 

* Every Hindu family is undivided till a partition takes place by consent of all its members* and 
must be presumed to be undivided unless the partition is proved, 
t Coiebrooke’s Digest, p. 322. 
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softened, if not fully compensated, to the excluded party, by his right to sub» 
sistence in due proportion to the wealth of the family ; and when it is at the 
same time competent for him to work a full restoration to his inheritance, by 
means of certain prescribed forms of penance, involving no personal suffering 
or inconvenience whatever. They who charge the jurisprudence of the Hindus 
with cruelty towards those who are visited with personal infirmities, should be 
reminded, that the Hindu law is the only law which imparts to them fixed and 
indefeasible rights, and that in other countries they are left to the mercy and 
caprice of testamentary distributions, or thrown upon the casual benevolence 
and voluntary protection of their relatives, who may either yield them an 
unwilling and churlish hospitality, or abandon them altogether to a scanty 
pittance from the funds of the parish. 

In the same spirit of unphilosophical cavil and petty exception, the histo* 
rian of India observes, that “ daughters,* by the Hindu law, are altogether 
debarred from a share in the inheritance of their father;” and “ that the right 
of devising property by will does not exist in Hindustan drawing from each 
of his positions the usual inference of rudeness and want of culture in a state 
of society which overlooks the rights and happiness of the weaker sex, and 
which has always remained too near the simplicity and barbarism “ of the 
most ancient times to have stretched their ideas of property so far as the 
testamentary power of transferring it.” With respect to the female share of 
the property, Mr. Mill remarks, “ that the woman amongst the Hindus is so 
restricted in the means of acquiring property, that she is almost excluded from 
its rights. The exceptions consist in certain presents ; what was given in the 
bridal procession ; what was given in token of love; what was received from a 
brother, a mother, or a father; and this property is inherited by her daughters 
in equal portions with her sons,” It is evident that the exceptions, though 
imperfectly enumerated by Mr. Mill, constitute a liberal amount of female 
property; the nuptial and domestic gifts in opulent families frequently amount- 
ing to very considerable sums. It is quite equivalent to the ordinary marriage 
settlements and jointures that prevail in England. But the enumeration of 
the several species of property acquirable by Hindu women is far from being 
accurate. The law of Hindustan is by no means so defective in gallantry to 
the sex as Mr. Mill imagines. It assigns to woman what it emphatically calls 
her property ( strid'hanaf ) ; it may consist of money, valuables, and, unless in 
Bengal, of land.J According to the Smriti Chandrica , the highest authority 
on the subject, it comprises various kinds of acquisition ; first, her marriage 
portion, t. c. what is given to a young woman , or her husband in trust for her t at 
the time of her marriage ; secondly, her fee, or a gift during the marriage 
procession (the domi-ductio of the Romans), when the marriage, having been 
already solemnized, is about to be consummated by her abdicating the parental 
abode for that of her husband :$ and this has descendible qualities peculiar to 
itself, for it goes to her brothers of the whole blood ; thirdly, what a woman, 
on the marriage of a daughter, receives from her bridegroom ; fourthly, what 
the wife receives as a present when she arrives at the house of her husband ; 
fifthly, gifts subsequent to her marriage from her parents and brothers; 
sixthly, the perquisites ( honoraria ) which she receive* from her husband, for 
the due performance of her domestic duties ; seventhly, special gifts before 

her 

* Hitt. Brit India, vol. I. p. 148. t Stri, female, and tPhana , wealth. 

$ Mltacthcra ap. Sir Thomas Strange, Elements of Hindu Law, vol. i.p. 29. 

§ Till this time, is among the Homans, they are ijwnweonly, and, like the Homan women; beqatfc 
urorM itatim atqus duct* sunt. 
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hermamage lhom her relives ; eighthly, the earnings of her industry by sew- 
ing, painting, &c*; ninthly, the savings out of the sum allowed her for neces- 
saries during her coverture. It is true, that if she dies without issue, these 
several kinds of property vest in her husband; but they arc all during her life 
under her own dominion. The succession to the property of widows is 
arranged by the. Hindu law with the utmost nicety of distribution. It is true, 
that the dependent condition of a widow precludes the idle and improvident 
expenditure of what she inherits from her husband ; nor can she alienate it by 
her own act, unless for necessary subsistence, or for pious and charitable pur- 
poses ; the concurrence of her legal guardians and advisers, as well as of her 
husband’s heirs, being in general requisite to the alienation of her property ; a 
control, however, which inflicts no real hardship, and is not unreasonable, 
seeing that her husband’s family are bound to provide for her in her necessities ; 
and it would be unjust if they had no means of checking those acts of extra- 
vagance which tend to bring her into a state of dependence on the common 
hinds of the family. But the Strid'hana is peculiarly her own . The rules of 
succession to it, inaccurately specified by Mr. Mill, are somewhat intricate, but 
they mark the skill and caution with which the jurists of India have guarded 
this important branch of property, and negatives altogether his unqualified 
assertion, that they were the rude legislative efforts of an uncivilized people. 
Strid’hana belonging to an unmarried female, descends first to her uterine 
brothers, and in default of these to her parents in succession, the mother 
taking before the father. The strid’hana of a married female dying in the life- 
time of her husband, and if a widow, with the personal property she inherited 
from her husband, descends to her lineal descendants im the female line 9 and 
not to her daughters and sons in equal portions, as stated by Mr. Mill ; the 
Hindu law thus indicating with striking emphasis, by the preference of the 
female line, the peculiarly female character of the property which it permits 
her to enjoy. What then becomes of the adventurous proposition advanced 
by the historian of British India, that “ the woman among the Hindus is so 
restricted in the means of acquiring property, that she is almost excluded 
from its rights !” It is lamentable that he should adopt, and give currency by 
his adoption, to the vulgar error so prevalent amongst those who have only 
looked on the surface of Hindu society, of the depressed state of the softer 
part of the species in Hindustan, and rely so implicitly upon it for one of the 
various indications of rudeness, which he affects to truce through the institu- 
tions of that country. 

With regard to the testamentary power, it certainly does not exist in the 
Hindu law. There is no word in any of the dialects of India equivalent to 
our word t trill, as an instrument for the conveyance of property. But the infe- 
rence Mr. Mill deduces from it is unworthy of his enlarged und philosophical 
mind. In truth, a test of civilization less perfect, or more inconclusive, could 
not well have been proposed; and it is observable, that Mr. Mil} himself has 
completely overthrown it : for in his zeal to establish the social rudeness; of the 
Hindus, he tells us that, ** even the Arabs, who were in a rude state at tke 
time of Mohammed, devised their property by will.”* He admits, there&Ctt^ 
the practice of devising by will not to be an invariable criterion of refinem*nfc ‘ 
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It follows, then, from his own admission, that the non-existenee of wilts in 
the Hindu low is no legitimate proof of a rude condition, since they existed 
amongst a people much ruder, the uncultivated inhabitants of the desert. The 
pedantry of such general and undistinguishing inferences is truly sickening* 
Had Mr. Mill been better acquainted with Hindu law, he would have perceived 
a sound reason for the non-existence of wills amongst the natives of India* 
By that law, a course of inheritance is established and made indefeasible, 
whilst it provides with the most punctilious care for the female issue and the 
collateral branches. The whole family is thus knit together in a patriarchal 
union, and the property descends according to fixed rules of succession, in an 
unbroken continuity. For this reason, alienation is fettered by the most jea- 
lous restrictions, whilst the fund is augmented by the industry and acquisitions 
of each. Surely provisions framed for the conservation of the ancestral pro- 
perty to those who, by nature, have the strongest claim to it, cannot justly be 
stigmatized with barbarism. Reasoning d priori , the unqualified and absolute 
dominion over property, which in our own law permits the parent, in violation of 
the natural affections, to defeat the just expectations of his children — a priftr 
ciple of English jurisprudence which has not escaped the animadversion of 
Blackstone,* who regrets the want of legal compulsion on a testator to leave 
his children “ at the least a necessary subsistence,” — savours much less of an 
improved and moral state of society than the principle of the Hindu law, 
which secures the natural rights of the descendants with a strictness that ren- 
ders so revolting an anomaly impossible^ 

But though no testamentary power exists in Hindu law, the King’s Courts^ 
at the presidencies, and especially the Supreme Court at Calcutta, have sup? 
ported native wills under certain restrictions, holding them by a species of fic- 
tion to be deeds in contemplation of death, which take effect after it. Many 
sound thinkers have deemed it a pernicious innovation, inasmuch as it tends 
to the derangement of a system so nicely constructed and so artificially 
cemented, that the least breach in any of its parts, disorders the? texture of 
the whole. The practice, however, subsists ; and in certain cases they are 
held even by the pundits of southern India to be valid; but they consider a 
will as a gift aud partition during the life of the father, to take effect after his 
decease, a Hindu being permitted to distribute his property amongst his family 
in his life-time, an act which affirms rather than contravenes their right 6f inhe- 
ritance. But bequests in favour of strangers , being contrary to the distribu- 
tions ordained in the Sastras, are void. “ What then,” asks Mr. .Ellis, “ is 
the will of a Hindu ? If the distribution of property made by it b^ contrary 
to the Dharma Sastra , it is not valid ; if in conformity to it, it is unnecessary, 
the law having already made the same distribution.” He who distributes his 
property must distribute it according to law ; and although testamentary dis- 
positions have long been upheld in Bengal ; yet even there — according to the 
Haya Bhaga of Jimuta Vahana, which regulates inheritances in that part of 
India} and* to which the instrument we call a will is as unknown as it is to the 
Mitadskaroi the doctrines of which prevail in southern India; — even there, 
whatever may be the rule regarding moveables, a man having sons is not per* 
mitted to aliene hie ancestral property without their ^jccment. How Ja? the 
• ? * v ' Supreme 

' * BlWntf ties i voi. !. p. 450^ 

t 'wide by the civil lew, on the auggeatlon, that the parent had ktftthe 

uae of * diapoeitlon pf hia property. , 

t Tb# tiilfe* wm Sato the Mayor? C*urt at and wttjjtigf tit&Jaiquttieeof pat 

conit , .7^ *“ •Wngtaf nttin propeftf into the the regfetrar. * 
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Supreme CQit^ts were authorized by their charters to sanction native wills, is 
highly questionable. They who incurred the responsibility have long since' 
passed away; and it is only to be lamented, that rules of succession calculated 
to render private life sweet and secure, and to nurture the domestic charities 
of mankind, should have been forced into an unnatural alliance with doctrines 
so wholly alien from the spirit and genius of the legal constitutions of India; 
But even in Bengal, native wills have not been sustained, in which inadequate 
provisions have been made for children ; and in 1812 , the Supreme Court at 
Madras, in the case of an undivided family, when the question came before it 
in a bill filed by an annuitant against an executor, calling upon him to account 
for, qnd make good to him, a provision bequeathed to him by the testator, the 
partiislbeing both Hindus, the bill was dismissed upon the ground of its being 
inii<^npetent for the testator to dispose of undivided property, leaving the 
question open, however, how far such an instrument could have been sus- 
tained, had he disposed only of his own share of the property. The most 
enlightened judges who have lately presided in the King’s courts in India, 
b&ve felt a strong leaning towards the ancient ami uncorrupted law of Hindu 
succession, and expressed their regrets at the innovations which have been 
suffered to impair its simplicity. Sir Thomas Strange,* who devote^: the 
industry of more than twenty years to the study of Hindu law, thus expresses 
himself in favour of its canons of inheritance, which, according to Mr. Mill, 
are features of an uncivilized period of society : “ The law of inheritance 
amongst the Hindus seems to me well and equitably settled, and I would 
rather have property allowed to descend amongst them according to their 
:vjancient rules, than leave it to every mail to prescribe for himself a new law of 
succession.” 

Never, then, did any human proposition rest upon a more slender induc- 
tion than the proposition, in which a want of civilization is inferred from the 
non-existcncc of wills in the ancient jurisprudence of Hindustan. Why are 
wills unknown to Hindu law? Because the salutary and just rules, that regu- 
late descents, render them unnecessary ; rules by which the fund, to which a 
long train of lineal and collateral claimants look for sustenance or advance- 
ment, is secured from capricious alienations ; and the wealth of one genera- 
tion flows to another in the undisturbed current of the natural affections, 
being alike secured from the calamitous vicissitudes resulting from prodigality 
and profusion on the one hand, and the caprices of parental injustice on the 
other. A similar wisdom to that which suggested the Hindu rules of inheri- 
tance, suggested the wise provisions of Home against undutiful testaments; 
and it dictated also our statutes of distribution, of which Lord Mansfield, in 
the case of a void will, observed, that “ they made an exceedingly good will 
for every man. ” 

So much for the non-existence of the testamentary power in the jurispru- 
dence of India, as evidence of a rude and uncivilized state of society. v In 
truth, amongst the puerilities of what in our day passes for philosophy, the 
construction of systems and theories of civilization is not the least idle. The 
testamentary disposition of property may be found in uncultivated aft«f 
rajit, while no traces of it exist in refined and cultured, nations. 
common amongst the wandering tribes of Arabia before the time »qf Mfhomraed ; 
they were unknown to the ancient law of the acute and inteijSgetft Athenians. f 

* Sfeisi&of Hindu Law, vol. ii. p. 441. 

t Attaut with regard'to land. The old Athenian law directed that the eetate of the de&ased tbcmM 
alw||»deicend to the children, and on their failute, to collaterals Solon ar»t permitted tho 
t iono&larift by testament, but only on failure, of ihnie . ; Plut, in vit, Sokm, . 
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Analogies of this kind rarely establish an uniform principle; and a trifling por- 
tion of diligence in the turning over of indexes, will supply writers far less 
gifted than Mr. Mill with materials for two opposite hypotheses of equal plausi- 
bility on the same question. Is it necessary to remind Mr. Mill, that human 
societies do not uniformly advance by the same impulses ; and that civil insti- 
tutions in different countries, however analogous to each other, do not always 
imply that each has arrived at the same epoch of the social progress? Besides, 
rules of inheritance, and indeed all municipal regulations, are purely conven- 
tional institutions, and vary in different communities, from causes wholly dis- 
tinct from those by which their civilization is propelled or retarded. That 
wills, therefore, were unknown to the Hindus, may be safely admitted by the 
most eager advocate for the early civilization of that interesting people* >;In 
medical science, there arc what arc called contra-indicants ; something of the 
samc^kind may be traced in the history and character of nations. 

But the catalogue of Mr. Mill’s historical errors is not yet exhausted, ^nd 
the subject must he resumed hereafter. % 


HINDU AND BRITISH MANUFACTURES. 

To the Editor of the . I sialic Journal . 

Sir: A typographical error in a petition against the late high duties upon 
Indian silks, which originated in the appendix to the votes and proceedings 
the House of Commons, has found its way into your Journal for the present 
month, page lf>0. It is therein stated, that “in many districts of India, con- 
siderable distress has already been felt by the supersession of the native by 
British factories for the latter words, read “ British fabrics.” 

The mistake must be obvious to a common observer; but, to any one at all 
acquainted with the present state of India, it must appear almost ludicrous to 
sec an inference drawn in the succeeding paragraph of your Journal, as if fac- 
tories actually existed in the interior of India, furnishing employment to Bri- 
tish artizans, to the exclusion of the native population. 

The London merchants, I believe, are not emulous of being considered as 
entertaining the extravagant notions which you attribute to the assailants of 
the Honourable Company ; but it is not fitting that an accidental misrepresen- 
tation of an assertion of theirs should be used iu any argument oil the impor- 
tant question at issue. 

I am, sir, &c. 

London, 3d August 1821). J. Bfgbie, 

Secretary to the East-Iudia Trade Committee. 

*#* Mr. Begbic must have read the article to which lie refers cither very 
negligently, or with a jaundiced eye. Whether the native factories or native 
fabrics be superseded by those of Britain, our argument is not in the slightest 
degree affected. As to the “ inference ” he perceives in the succeeding para- 
graph, (is if w<B ^ad supposed that t€ factories actually existed in the interior of 
India fnmisibing" employment to British artizans,” it is, indeed, ludicrous 
enough ; but the phrase in that paragraph, “employment of British artizans,'* 
so obviously means employment in their own country 9 not in India, that the 
joke is in eyt&fy sense his ovm.— Edit \ 
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THE ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 

Sir : On perusing the “ Travels of Ibn Batuta,” lately published by the 
Oriental Translation Fund, I was sorry to perceive that the learned Dr* Lee 
has given into the fashionable folly of the day, and, having occasion to refer ^to 
a few French works, has quoted them in the original language. Much pro- 
gress will certainly never be made in oriental learning, while all those who wish 

demote themselves to it are thus compelled to throw away a great part of 
th^^time in acquiring a previous knowledge of the European languages, a 
knowledge which, it seems, will henceforth be necessary even to read the 
Works of our own English orientalists. The opportunity now offered, of making 
Oiir own noble mother tongue the key to the learning of the East, is, it seems 
to be carelessly thrown away, and we are to continue to acknowledge a sort of 
literary vassalage to the fai inferior language of our national enemies. Oh ! 
shame to our degenerate English authors that it should be thus ! Oh,shame 
that, by their ignoble laziness or miserable want of patriotism, we are reduced 
to the necessity of studying a foreign tongue to read the works of our own 
fellow-countrymen ! 

With a sincere wish that the managers of the Oriental Fund will interfere to 
prevent the continuance of this disgraceful barbarism, a barbarism that renders 
. us the laughing-stock of our contemporaries, and will inevitably excite the just 
contempt and anger of posterity, I quit the ungrateful and vexatious subject, 
to recommend to that excellent Institution a new course of literary activity, 
which would, in good hands, prove as useful and glorious as that they have 
already adopted. This is, to publish good translations of standard foreign 
Mrorks on oriental subjects, which might be easily procured, would the Com- 
mittee agree to defray the expenses of giving them to the public. It will be 
readily agreed, that we stand in great need of such, when it is mentioned that 
the "Asia” of Barros and Do Couto is still locked up in the unattractive lan- 
guage of Portugal, and that wc have not a single English version of that excel- 
lent compilation, Herbelot’s Oriental Library. The translation of the latter 
work should be committed to the charge of some good oriental scholar, capa- 
ble of adding such information as the present superior knowledge of Eastern 
literature supplies ; and, as the alphabetical arrangement has been frequently 
objected to, a slight historical digest of oriental history should be prefixed, in 
which the names of the persons recorded in the body of the work should be 
chronologically introduced; an arrangement which would greatly facilitate the 
comprehension of the work. 

In the hope that these hurried suggestions may not be found wholly unworthy 
of notice, and in particular the first of them, which respects an enormous and 
still increasing grievance, which, whatever may be thought by thq$e who 
patronize it, is deeply, widely, and severely felt, I beg leave most respj&tfj^Jy 
to sign myself, 

Yours, &c. ; 

^ lAueiat 15M. 1829. A. CL C. 
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EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS. 

Since the much-talkcd-of w discoveries of M.. Champollion,” we have been 
looking most impatiently for some results of those discoveries. But although 
we have seen, from time to time, vast promises held out, and astonishing re- 
velations threatened, from the interpretation of Egyptian hieroglyphics by the 
aid of M. Champollion’s “ alphabet,” we may undertake to say that we are 
yet destitute of any specific evidence that this famed discovery * of M. Cham- 
pollion (which is no other than that of Dr. Young) can be applied, on an en- 
larged scale, to the purpose of explaining the occult characters on the monu- 
ments of Egypt. The public journals of this country, as well as tho&e on 
the Continent, have, rather culpably, lent themselves to the propagatiq%of the 
quackeries of M.Chanipollion, by announcing his pretended readings of papyri, 
as so many indisputable data towards the elucidation of ancient history: not 
that of Egypt in particular; for even Phoenician history, it has been stated, 
may be illustrated by papyri found amongst the sepulchral relics in Egypt. ■*> 

The fact is, that M. Champollion is a sanguine, enterprizing man ; and he 
knows the character of his countrymen too well to suppose that a plain inge- 
nuous statement of the exact scope of his knowledge would suffice to procure 
him that degree of patronage which is necessary to the promotion of his re- 
searches : he has, therefore, been compelled t rancher le charlatan, and to 
become a quack in spite of himself. 

Our readers will do us the justice to remember that we have, not seldom, 
intimated our doubts as to the pretended discoveries of the French scholar, 
without pretending to undervalue the merits of his exertions, or endeavouring 
to check the ardour of his researches in the obscure path of Egyptian archaeo- 
logy. Error, however, requires to be exposed, and more especially when 
the author of it has enlisted popular feeling and prejudice on his side, and 
when his delusions are attempted to be supported by artifice and delimitate 
imposture. The exposure of M. Champollion’s pretensions has proceeded 
from his own countrymen ; it is, therefore, less liable to the suspicion of being 
the fruit of partiality or jealousy. A splendid work * on the collection of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics collected by the Count dc Palin, by Messrs. Dorow and 
Klaproth, is preceded by some critical observations by the latter on the hiero- 
glyphical alphabet, alleged to have been discovered by M. Champollion, the 
substance of which observations we shall lay before our readers. 

M. Klaproth begins as follows : — “ For the last five years the discovery of 
the hieroglyphical alphabet has been spoken of with a surprising degree of 
enthusiasm, though few persons appear to have a very clear idea of what it 
really is, or of the results which are deducible therefrom. £he English Dr. 
Young was incontestably the first who made this discovery; It was in 1818 
that he ascertained the alphabetical value of most of the hieroglyphics which 
compose the names of Ptolemy and Berenice . The celebrated Zoega bed pre- 
viously suspected that a part of the hieroglyphical signs might be used- alpha* 
betically ; but the honour of demonstrating the fact belongs to Dr* Young, 
The conjecture of Zoega made no sort of impression upon those *$k> were; 
• ^ ” • ., t • em*| 

• Collection d’Anllqultis Egyptians recueillles par M. la Chevalier da Palis, publttet jfcr MM. 
Borittret Klaproth, an SS planches i auxquelles on ea a joint une 34m*. repr&en tint le»pfu» beaux 
seanMai da la collection da M* J. Passaiacqua : prdcSdfe ^Observation* critiques sur f Alphabet Httro* 
glyphiqpe ddcouvert par M. Champolllcm la jeuhe, et mm le progrte Wt Jonquil cejourdsns I’art da 
dfcfalStar ksanciennes mkum tree deux planchcs, par M* J. Klaproth. Psrb, 1889. 
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employed in the study of the ancient Egyptian writing ; they continued, on 
the contrary, to follow the old notions, considering the entire mass of hiero- 
glyphics as ideographical or symbolical, 

u A young French scholar*. M. Champollion, jun., had been long employed 
in the vain attempt to decypher these hieroglyphics; his ill success was not 
surprising, considering that he merely followed the track of his predecessors 
in these researches. Tfce idea that the hieroglyphics contained an alphabet 
had never occurred to his mind, as clearly appears from the following passage 
in his work, entitled De V Ecriture hicratique des Anciens Egyptiens ,* published 
at Grenoble in 1821 : 

.Thjjie manuscripts (hieratic) attracted, at an early period, the .attention of the 
learpeck: Uigord, Montfaucon, the Count de Caylus, the Abbe liarthelemy, Zoega, 
M. de £Iiunboldt, and the members of the commission of Egypt, having ascertained 
that th& Writing of these various rolls differed essentially from the hieroglyphical mode, 
regarded it,, some as the Egyptian hieratic writing, others as the epistolographic, or 
popular, mentioned by Greek authors; but all agreed upon this important point, 
namely, that the writing of these ancient Egyptian manuscripts is alphabetical ; that is, 
that it is composed of signs designed to indicate the sounds of the spoken language. 
Long study, and especially an attentive comparison of the hieroglyphical texts with those 
of the second species regarded as alphabetical, have conducted us to an opposite con- 
clusion. From our comparison it results, 1st. that the writing of the Egyptian manu- 
scripts of the second species is not alphabetical', 2d. that this second system is only a 
simple modification of the hieroglyphical, and differs from it merely in the form of its 
signs; 3d. that this second species of writing is the hieratic mode of the Greek authors, 
and should be considered as an hieroglyphical short-hand ; lastly, that the hieratic cha- 
racte^.(and, consequently, those also from which they arc derived) are signs of things 
and not signs of sounds . 

“ After such a declaration, there can be little room for doubt, that, in 1821, 
M* Champollion did not believe in the existence of alphabetical signs amongst 
the "hieroglyphics.” 

Re discovery of Dr. Young gave a new direction to the investigation of M. 
Champollion; and in 1822, he published a considerable list of hieroglyphics 
employed alphabetically in writing proper names. In his “ Letter to M. Da- 
cier,*’ he speaks incidentally only of his obligations to Dr. Young; he called 
the discovery his oivn , and the journalists of France, says M. Klaproth, filled 
all Europe with this immortal discovery of M. Champollion ; “ the world, lit- 
tle conversant with these researches, took all that was said for granted, and 
became persuaded that in future there would he no more difficulty in reading 
an inscription in hieroglyphics, than there is in interpreting one in Greek or 
Latin.” 

This discovery, however, with all M. Champollion's improvements, affords 
> the means of reading a very limited number of hieroglyphics, representing 
proper names. In hieroglyphical inscriptions, the names of kings are enclosed 
j in a sort of frame termed a cartouche , in which the king’s name and ordinary 

epithets 

* «< This little volume has become extremely scarce : It is said that the author has exerted his utmost 
to withdraw the copies from the eyes of the public. The reason assigned for this ls f * the fear of wound- 
fng the Scruples of certain pious persons.' But there is positively nothing to be found in this book . 
£ / which treats of the high antiquity of tlic Pharaohs, and which can therefore be opposed to the state* 
i ; men tain the Bible. It is allowable to surmise that the real motive which incited M. Champollion to 
P suppress this work was the desire not to furnish a too precise measure of the progress he had made in 
i 1821, a year prior to his Lettre a AT. Dacier. This measure is found in the assertion that * the hierogly-' 

; phical signa are signs of things, not of Bounds.- A person who had been labouring for ten years upon 
?’ hieroglyphics, without decyphering them, and who printed, in 1821, such an axiom as this, had greet 
I need, in his new researches, in 1822, of the aid of Dr. Young’s discoveries, which appeared In Decentt- 
; ber 1819, in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia, Britannica " . 
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epithets are written in phonetic characters, as M. Champollion calls thc*m, 
after Zoega. But besides the name and epithets, each king has a title of 
honour, which fills another cartouche, and which is commonly preceded by a 
symbolical group, said to signify “ king of an obedient people.” The legend 
of this cartouche is usually composed of symbolical characters mingled with 
alphabetical letters ; and it is these symbolical characters which it has been 
hitherto found impossible to explain by any certain rule, and they are almost 
always interpreted conjecturally. M, Klaproth observes : “ with respect to the 
names and epithets of the kings, included in the second cartouches, M. Cham- 
pollion has an excellent guide for dccyphcring them ; they are the same names 
which are found in the tables of Egyptian dynasties given by Manethotind 
other writers of antiquity. It must be confessed that when we know what ivc 
arc sure to find in an inscription, written in unknown characters, it is ridt very 
difficult to explain it.” 

Independently of the names contained in the cartouches, a vast number of 
others occur, of divinities and persons not kings, which are mostly written in 
alphabetical characters. Most of the gods are known by means of ancient au- 
thors; it was, therefore, not difficult to discover them in the inscriptions. Besides 
the names, there are also some grammatical signs and particles, in alphabetical 
characters ; all the rest are symbolical, or ideographical ; and these arc the 
stumbling blocks in the way of Egyptologists. “ I am aware,” adds M. Klap- 
roth, “ that M. Champollion now maintains that nearly all the hieroglyphical 
characters are alphabetical ; but he has never been able to demonstrate this 
proposition, which is opposed to the testimony of ancient authors, and particu- 
St. Clement of Alexandria, respecting the different classes of Egyptian wait- 
ing. It is this difficulty chiefly which induced the learned Baron Silvestre de 
Sacy to observe, very justly, that ‘ notwithstanding the confidence which one 
could not help lending to the system of M. Champollion, we ought not to in-' 
dulge extravagant hopes of its results, any more than a desire to depreciate 
inasmuch as it has not yet afforded , and will perhaps never afford , a compile? 
interpretation of an inscription ora writing of any extent.* In fact, hitherto 
it has been impossible to read, with certainty , a single phrase, or a single pro- 
position, consisting of a subject, predicate, and copula. 

<f But suppose,” he continues, “ that the hieroglyphics consist of alphabeti- 
cal letters only, the value of which we know ; still there will remain an insur- 
mountable difficulty in interpreting the inscriptions, which lies in the language. 
The greatest portion of the ancient dialect of Egypt is totally lost ; a few 
relics of it only are found in the Coptic language, which is itself no longer 
spoken ; and we merely possess an incomplete translation of the Bible into that 
tongue, and a few religious works, which, from their nature, cannot include 
many more ideas than are contained in the Holy Scriptures. Unfortunately, 
the Greek invasion introduced into the Coptic language more than a third of. 
Greek words, and the Arabian conquest, about a fourth of Arabic words; so 
that the number of words therein of Egyptian origin is very limited. The 


Egyptians, in adopting the Christian religion, and with it the Greek alphabet, 
to which they added some other signs, were particularly studious to exclude, 
in their translation of the Bible and in their religious writings, which, after 
that event, formed almost the sum total of their literature, every expression 
which savoured of paganism, substituting Greek terms. Those,., how’ever* are 
the very expressions most essential to the decyphering of the graphic remains 
of ancient Egypt, most of which relate to the dogmas of the early creed of 
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the inhabitants. Besides, is it probable that the Egyptian language had not 
materially changed in the thousands of years which preceded the introduce 
tion of Christianity ? We may presume that the relics of the Egyptian tongue, 
preserved in the Coptic, do not greatly differ from the words of the spoken 
language under the dominion of the Romans and that of the Lagides; but is 
it not likely that the difference is very great between the Coptic words and 
those which were in use in the time of Rameses or Sesostris? The nature of 
languages is every where the same; and it is evident that in the lapse of 1,000, 
1,500, and 2,000 years, a dialect must perceptibly change. If, therefore, the 
Coptic language be sufficient for interpreting the monuments of the time of 
Nero and the Ptolemys, is it credible that it can serve successfully to explain 
inscriptions of a date 2,000 or 3,000 years before the Christian era? Thus the 
discoveries of M. Champollion may be useful in reading the names of the kings 
of Egypt, but they will probably never lead even to a superficial interpretation 
of the inscriptions and writings on papyri, which are found in the tombs of 
that country. In translating any phrase, he is compelled to invent for the 
purpose words which are not Coptic, and for which there is no authority what- 
ever. It may be concluded that a translator has a very easy task, if he can 
assign to the unknown characters of an inscription whatever value he pleases, 
and form himself the language in which he wills it shall be written !** 

Had M. Champollion not departed from the analytical method which he 
proposed to adopt in his researches, in his “ Letter to M. Dacier,” he would 
not have exposed himself to these remarks; but then he would not have ac- 
quired the fame with which his astonishing discoveries in nubihus has clothed him. 

Prior to an examination of the special errors committed by M. Champollion, 
M. Klaproth observes, that it will be impossible to make any further advances, 
with certainty, in the study of hieroglyphics, till other bilingual monuments 
are discovered, where the hieroglyphics are accompanied by a Greek transla- 
tion; for he demonstrates, in two very striking instances, that the Greek 
text, on the Rosetta stone, does not always accurately render the sense of the 
hieroglyphics. The group of signs rendered in the Greek translation of the 
Rosetta inscription 'Evtfxris should have been ; and another 

group, which occurs six times in the inscription, and is invariably rendered 
’Euxxoisros in the Greek, or gracious , is really equivalent to ford of the triple good. 
The defects of M. Champollion* s system are apparent from his own state- 
ments. In his Precis du Syslane Hicroglyjihir/uc, he acknowledges that it is 
not certain whether the Egyptian words expressed phonetically, in the hiero- 
glyphical texts, are so old as the time of the Pharaohs, or the kings of Egyptian 
race, or whether they are earlier than the Greek or even the Roman epoch. 
Yet with admirable inconsistency, he avers elsewhere that his alphabet is the 
true key to the whole liieroglvphical system ; that the ancient Egyptians used 
it, at all the epochs, to represent alphabetically the sounds of words in their 
spoken language. This phonetic alphabet of M. Champollion contains 134 
letters, whilst the number of hieroglyphical characters represented in his work 
amounts to 864, but which, according to Zoega, is 958. By M. Champollion’s 
own admission, then, there are 730 signs, as well figurative as symbolical* 
which are not used phonetically. These 730 signs may be differently grouped 
and connected, and may form, as in the Chinese language, an infinite variety 
of distinct characters, with different significations. M. Klaproth illustrates 
thjys.yiew of the subject by reference to the languages of China and Japari, 
which bear some analogy in their construction to the occult chapters of 
ifept. “The Chinese,' have, likewise, a phonetic mode of writing proper 

hames, 
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names, which they often surround with a cartouche, like the. Egyptians. The 
only difference between their phonetic system and that on the banks of the 
Nile is, that amongst them, the ideographical characters, employed phoneti- 
cally, arc not alphabetical letters, but represent entire syllables, which they 
express in their ordinary use. Thus, a Chinese, in writing the word Maria , 
would employ the characters ma 9 signifying “ a horse,” /<?, denoting “profit,” 
and ya> meaning “ the second in order.” The common system of Japanese 
writing resembles, more than any other, that of the ancient Egyptians : for 
the Japanese blend their syllabic signs, which denote the sounds, with the ideo- 
graphical characters of the Chinese, exactly like the Egyptians, whose writing 
consists of signs both phonetic and symbolic. Now, could any person, who 
was merely able to read proper names expressed in the manner just described, 
in a Chinese book, pretend that lie was in a condition, or even in the way of 
qualifying himself, to understand Chinese writing? Or again : could any one* 
who knew the value of the forty-seven letters of the Japanese syllabic alpha- 
bet, he competent to translate texts in which those signs arc blended with ideo- 
graphical characters ? Certainly not, even if he were more familiar with the 
Japanese language than we arc at present with the ancient dialect of Egypt.” 

Our author next points out the arbitrary changes which M. Champollion 
has made, from time to time, in the meaning of his signs, as it suited his 
convenience, assigning mere conjectural reasons for these changes. “ I think I 
may assert,” he says, ” without being taxed with injustice, that the value of a 
very considerable portion of the 134 signs of his phonetic alphabet is merely 
conjectural. It appears to me that he ought to have discussed cadi letter 
separately, and demonstrated by the monuments themselves, that it really had 
the meaning he assigns to it. In pursuing this rigorous course, all doubts 
would have been removed, criticism would have had nothing to object, and 
science, as well as M. Champollion, would have been a gainer.” 

M. Klaproth then enters upon a long examination, in which it is impossible 
for us to follow him, of the glaring contradictions and arbitrary variations of 
M. Champollion ; and he naturally asks, what confidence can be placed in the 
assertions of a writer who in so barefaced a manner sports with the simplicity 
of the public? " He goes on groping in the dark, whilst the journals in his 
pay are trumpeting forth his luminous discoveries in the chaos of Egyptian 
antiquities.” 

A more serious charge follows : no less than a falsification of the monument 
of Abydos. This precious relic of antiquity was discovered by Mr. W. J. 
Bankes, in 1818, amongst the ruins of Abydos, or El-IIaraba, as it is called 
by the Arabs : it is a genealogical table, or scries of cartouches containing the 
names of several kings of Egypt. Shortly after his return to England, Mr. 
Bankes had a lithographic print taken of the table, and distributed copies of it 
amongst the learned ; a copy was published by the Egyptian Society, accom- 
panied by another taken on the spot by Mr. Wilkinson, which corresponded 
with that of Mr. Bankes in all essential particulars, and they therefore served, 
mutually to corroborate each other. M. Caillaud, who visite<| Egypt after Mr.. 
Bankes, also took a copy of the monument of Abydos ; it lift* published by 
M. Champollion in his Seconde Letlre d M. Ic Due de Blacas , and differs essen- 
tially from the two former. It is this copy which M. Klaproth directly accuses 
M. Champollion with falsifying, for the purpose of supporting his hypothesis 
respecting Rameses the Great ; and he assigns a reason why the fraud cannot 
be attributed to M. Caillaud. The details of this alleged imposture cannot be' 
understood without reference to the hieroglyphics themselves, which M. Klap- 
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roth lias printed ; they certainly appear, taken conjointly with his argument, 
fully to establish this serious charge which he brings against his countryman. 
Independently of this, the important variations, in respect to the names of the 
kings, and even the dynasties, to which the table is supposed to refer, between 
the statements of M. Cham pol lion in his Premiere hettre a M, de Blacas and 
in the first edition of his Precis , are sufficient to destroy all confidence in his 
theory. The falsification before referred to seems to be not the only one of 
which the French Egyptologist may be suspected ; for in his Premiere hetlre 
he endeavours to strengthen a theory by reference to an inscription upon an 
amulet in the collection of M. de Palin, which inscription has been examined 
by M. Klaproth, and according to him, it represents “ signs absolutely diffe- 
rent from those which M. Chainpollion observed.*’ The latter appears also to 
have seen more inscriptions in the museum of Turin than others can find 
there. 

M. Klaproth enters at length into an examination of M. Champollion’s in- 
terpretation of the cartouches in the tabic of Abydos ; and likewise of the 
versions given of the Rosetta inscriptions. From the experiments made by 
M. Champollion on the latter, he has positively proved, M. Klaproth con- 
tends, that the Coptic is not the language into which the hieroglyphics are 
translatable ; and our critic concludes, that “ the hieroglyphical writing was 
not the representation of the spoken tongue of the country, but probably of 
some ancient dialect, or an enigmatical language invented by the priests, as 
well as the hieroglyphics, in order to conceal their pretended mysteries from 
the eyes of the vulgar. This result,” he adds, “ is very valuable, and we are 
indebted to M. Champollion for making this discovery by means of his labours.” 
If there be any truth in this conclusion, the study of hieroglyphics relapses 
into almost pristine gloom, since the Coptic is, at present, the only resource. 
We subjoin some of the reflexions with which M. Klaproth terminates his 
observations : 

I here conclude my examination of the pretended discoveries of M. Champollion, 
which I might have carried much farther ; hut the facts already stated will suffice to 
afford a correct idea of what he has discovered , and what he pretends to have discovered, 
I have not adverted either to the hieratic writing, which is no more than an hierogly- 
phical short-hand, or to the enchorial or demotic : the latter is that in which the second 
Egyptian text of the Rosetta inscription is written. Its system is distinct from the 
hieroglyphic or hieratic, whence it appears to be immediately derived, or which is itself 
perhaps only an amplification of the demotic. The signs employed in the demotic are 
simple characters borrowed from the hieratic writing. It excludes, according to M. 
Champollion, nearly all the figurative signs, admitting, at the same time, a number of 
symbolical characters. Thus, the major part of each demotic text consists of phonetic 
characters, or signs of sounds. 

The learned Professor Kosegarten has published at Grips walde avaluablc work upon 
the enchorial or demotic writing,* wherein he demonstrates that hitherto it does not 
appear that the signification of more than forty letters of this mode of writing has been 
discovered ; but these forty signs represent the value of the five vowels, a, e, i, o, u, 
and of eleven consonants, k, kh, 1, m, n, p, r, s, t, b, and p, only ; and although 
the value of thcs&$»rty signs, which represent these sixteen letters, may be known with 
certainty, and although it may appear that by their help we may read some proper names 
and words written in the demotic system, much more is wanting before entire texts can be 
rAkd and pronounced ; for besides these forty signs, a multitude of others occur, the signi- 
fication of which is unknown, because they have not been met with in proper names and 
Other words, the pronunciation of which is known. These signs enter principally into 

genuine 

* De prism Mgyptiorumlitteratura, eommmtatio prima, 182 8, 
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genuine Egyptian words. It happens, however, sometimes, that the sense of words in 
demotic characters is ascertained by some Greek translation ; but this docs not give us 
their pronunciation , nor the power of each of the signs which compose them. In other 
words, we know not even how to spelt the demotic writing . 

The chief difficulty in reading this writing arises from there being a considerable 
number of unknown signs and group?, which are continually met with, not only at the 
end of proper names, but also at the cud of words of the Egyptian language, written 
in demotic characters. As these signs and groups do not appear to denote cases or 
flexions, it has been hitherto impossible to form any idea of their power and use. The 
traces of these signs resemble those of alphabetical characters, and it is not easy to dis- 
tingtiish them therefrom, any more than to fix with certainty the beginning of each 
word. Another difficulty in the demotic writing is occasioned by the frequent use of 
monograms : they are met with in the enchorial papyri, and in the Rosetta inscription. 
The pronunciation and the meaning of a great number of these monograms are known 
from the Greek translations of these relies ; yet they cannot lie so analyzed as to ascer- 
tain the letters which have produced them by their agglomeration. It would thence 
appear that they are rather conventional signs than groups of alphabetical letters. 

In reflecting upon all these difficulties, and upon the fact that we know the value of 
a comparatively trifling number of the alphabetico-detnotic letters, it is impossible not 
to feel extreme surprise at the boldness with which M. Cliampollion professes to be able 
to read, understand, and translate papyri and the demotic portion of the Rosetta in- 
scription ; whilst it is evident that, notwithstanding his brilliant discoveries, we are not 
yet competent to spell three or four words in succession of this famous inscription. 

After ridiculing the pretended discovery of M. Cliampollion, at Aix,* which 
has been seriously announced to the world in certain respectable works, but 
which is calculated to excite the mirth of every man of sober sense, M. Klap- 
roth sums up his opinions in the following propositions : 

1. That the priority of the discovery respecting a portion of the hicroglyphical signs 
belongs incontestably to the late Dr. Thos. Young, but that AI. Cliampollion corrected 
his errors and considerably extended the discovery. 

2d. That this discovery can only lead to the reading of the proper names of kings 
and certain other personages, as well as of a part of the auxiliary signs of speech, 
whilst it affords no aid whatever for reading the ideographical and symbolical hierogly- 
phics, and that M. Cliampollion almost invariably breaks down when he attempts to 
explain them. 

3d. That his system is built upon no fixed basis, and that he changes at will the 
meaning he assigns to the phonetic as w ell as symbolic characters. 

4th. That the imperfect knowledge of the ancient language of Egypt, which we arc 
able to obtain by means of the Coptic, will never suffice for explaining the sense of an 
hieroglyphical inscription, even supposing that it was wholly written in phonetic letters. 

5th. That the alteration of the table of Abydos, published by M. Cliampollion, 
affords a sufficient staudard by which to judge of the degree of confidence to which his 
labours on Egyptian antiquities are entitled. 

fjth. That there is still less hope of attaining a knowledge of the contents of Egyp- 
tian monuments written in demotic characters, although the demotic portion of the 
Rosetta inscription is almost entirely preserved. 

The hieroglyphics exhibited in this essay are represented by. elegant moveable 
types , the first instance, we believe, of such a practice. 

* See Asiat. Journ., vol. xxvi. p. 340* 
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MARRIAGE CEREMONIES IN CHINA. 

Translated from the Chinese , 

BY HENRY MATTHF.W CLARKE, ESQ. 

A Chinese female is considered eligible for marriage after twelve or thirteen 
years of age, when the parents commission a middle person (either male or 
female) to look out for a suitable match for their daughter. They state upon 
a sheet of red paper the year, month, day, and hour of her birth, which the 
go-between carries to the family of the proposed husband. They, after examin- 
ing how the nativities of both accord, and ascertaining that there is no material 
difference of age in the two parties, write a similar statement regarding the 
young man. Lest, however, they be subject to misunderstanding through 
cither the ignorance or wilfulness of the negotiator, it now becomes neces- 
sary to make most diligent inquiry relative to the virtuous habits, or other- 
wise, to the station in life, and occupations, of each other. They arc then 
introduced through the middle- man. The girl’s father is introduced to the 
young man, and the man’s mother to the girl ; but the youth and girl must not 
meet each other. 

The agreement of the elders of the families only is requisite, and the parties 
are thenceforth contracted. They then fix on an auspicious day for arranging 
the contract : when boxes full of cake and other eatablcv, female ornaments, 
jewels, ear-rings, &c. arc presented by the man, and complimentary cards are 
sent to her family. The family of the girl on the receipt of these things send 
in return shoes, and stockings, and all sorts of provisions. After an interval 
of, in some cases, three or four years, in some of one or two, and in some of 
only six months, another ceremony is gone through. The man’s family send 
large cakes, stamped with figures of dragons and birds ; hogs, sheep, geese, 
fowls, sweetmeats, wine, and presents of money, according to their circum- 
stances. The female’s family send back clothes of all sorts, caps, &c. Ano- 
ther interval having elapsed (which is generally regulated by the age of the 
girl), a propitious day is chosen for the fulfilment of the marriage contract. 
The girl’s toilet, wardrobe, furniture, bedding, See. are removed to the family- 
house of her intended husband. This is called “ bestowing the marriage- 
portion. On the happy day, the husband’s family hire players, and singers, 
and a train of ornamental chairs, embroidered canopies, and painted candles, 
which attend at the bride’s house, till her father and mother place her in a 
chair, and send her to her husband. Tears are shed both by daughter and 
parents as they are thus separated. As soon as she reaches the outer gate of 
her husband’s house, she is received by him, and conducted into a room, 
when her face is uncovered to him for the first time. The relations and friends 
now assemble to congratulate the new couple, and after feasting in the hall, 
visit the bride in her apartment. In the evening she herself prepares a supper, 
to which they are invited, and as her husband sits down she stands beside him, 
and screens her face with her hands, whilst the guests beside her drink her 
health and commend her beauty ; after supper they leave the room, but pre- 
sently return to the door, and throw into the middle of the bride’s chamber a 
bundle of chop-sticks.* They then attend the bridegroom to the door, and 

depart. 

* The wish conveyed by this action is, that the inhabitants of the room may be speedily blessed with 
drm?' Th ® WOrda “ fai t8ZC ''’ commonly used for “ chop-sticks,” mean literally “speedy chll- 
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depart. Very early next morning, the bride rises and dresses her hair in the 
wedding costume, puts on a new red gown, with petticoats of golden em- 
broidery, and thus arrayed, goes forth from her chamber and calls the musi- 
cians. The bridegroom then joins her, and they together pay their devotions 
to the images of the gods, in the first instance ; secondly, to the ancestors of the 
family ; and thirdly, pay their respects to the living elders of the family : 
unmarried girls arc then admitted to pay their compliments to the bride, after 
which the guests range themselves at table, and amuse themselves with feast- 
ing. On the third morning after marriage, the bride is sent back to see her 
parents. She is soon followed by her husband, who goes to pay his respects 
to his father and mother-in-law, and then escorts his bride home again. On 
the evening of this day, all the relations and friends of the bridegroom assem- 
ble, and pass their jokes upon the bride. There is an old saying which they 
make use of on this occasion, “ come and see a new wife instead of an old 
one ; old wives we may all see at home.” The bride is constrained to walk 
round the visiting hall, whilst every one jokes her, and then calls upon her to 
repeat the same words. She is kept upon her legs in this way for four or five 
hours ; after which, when they have enjoyed a good laugh at her, they break 
oflj and she retires. On the fourth morning the bride rises early and pro- 
ceeds to the kitchen, where, if she be of an humble station in life, she draws 
water, washes the dishes and pans, and prepares tea and rice ; she is also 
bound to render assistance to her new father and mother-in-law in all the 
details of domestic labour. If : 1 a middle rank of life, she has a servant to 
perform these offices, but is obliged to superintend every thing herself. Again, 
if her husband be a inan of great wealth, a housekeeper supplies her place 
upon these occasions ; she is only expected to ofler tea to her husband’s parents, 
morning and night, as a mark of respect. 

It is seen that the parties themselves have not a word to say in forming the 
marriage. It rests wholly with the parents: in case of the parents being 
deceased, the uncles are their substitutes ; and in the event of there being no 
uncles, the nearest relations they have succeed to tills duty. 

In purchasing concubines, or taking a second wife, after the decease of the 
first, a man is at liberty to see the females, and choose for himself. A widow, 
who is desirous of wedding a second time, docs not object to shew herself. 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE AFGHANS OR PATANS. 

BY MAJOR CHARLES STEWART. 

Thirty-eight years have elapsed since Mr. Henry Vansittnrt’s translation 
of an abridged history of the Afghans, called the Asrar ul Afaghina , was pub- 
lished in the second volume of the Asiatic Researches . In this pretended 
history, the Afghans claim their descent from Melic Talut (Saul, king of 
Israel). It also states that, when Muhammed appeared upon earth, his fame 
reached the Afghans, who sought him in multitudes, under the leaders 
Khalid and Abdul Rashid, sons of Walid. 

As the Afghans are never mentioned either by the Jewish or Arabian histo- 
rians of those periods, the story is evidently a fiction. 

Sir William Jones, however, thought the subject worthy of attention ; and 
in a note published in the same volume, recommended an inquiry into the lite- 
rature and history of the Afghans. 

The first person who appears to have taken up this subject wa9 Sir John 
Malcolm, who, in his valuable History of Persia, page 596, refers to two 
other histories of the Afghans, denominated the Tarihh Afghdnah and the 
TariJcki Ghour . From these histories we learn that the Afghans consider 
themselves as partly descended from the Israelites and partly from the Copts 
of Egypt ; that those descended from the former were banished by Nebuchad- 
nezzar to the mountains of Ghour, where they multiplied greatly. Sir John 
has added the following note : " There is no affinity whatever to be traced 
between the Hebrew tongue and the Pushtoo, or modern language of the 
Afghans, and there have been no inscriptions discovered which tend to support 
ft belief of their being of Jewish extraction.” 

About the same period that Sir John Malcolm published his history of 
Persia, the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone published his Account of the 
Kingdom of Caubul, in the 155th page of which he has related one of the 
traditions mentioned by Sir John, viz . that the Afghans are descended from 
Saul ; that after the captivity, some of their tribes settled in the mountains of 
Ghour, and some went to the neighbourhood of Mecca in Arabia. Mr. 
Elphinstone concludes thus : “ I fear we must class the descent of the Afghans 
from the Jews with that of the Romans and the British from the Trojans, and 
that of the Irish from the Milesians or Bramins.” 

Having thus noticed what may be considered the domestic or national his- 
tory of the Afghans, I will now endeavour to trace their origin to a different 
source. Much of my information in the elucidation of this subject will be 
drawn from De Guignes’ Histoire des Huns , and the remainder from Muham- 
medan or other authors. 

In page 3 25 of the second volume of De Guignes, we find that early in the 
fifth century,* the ancient Huns having been driven from the north of China, 
the greater number of them proceeded towards Europe, the remainder to 
Aksou and Kashgar ; from thence they spread themselves to the Caspian sen 
and the frontiers of Persia.f 

These Huns afterwards bore the title or name of Tc4i or Tie-le ; and be- 
cause they dwelt along the banks of the river Oxus, they called them Ab-te-lc, 

that 

* A.D. 420. 

t The first Tartarian invaders of India arc denominated Huns by the Hindus. See inscription on the 
pillar of Buddal, Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 133. 
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that is, the “ Telites of the river;** from this has been formed the names of 
Abtelites, and by corruption, Euthalites and Nepthalitee , which has given rise 
to the belief that they were Jews of the tribe of Nepthali, who had been 
transported to that country during the period of the captivity. 

In the above paragraph there are two remarkable circumstances, first the 
name of Abide, which so nearly resembles that of Ab-da-li, one of the most 
distinguished of the Afghan tribes ; secondly, tiie origin of the tradition of the 
Afghans being descended from the Israelites ; a story which was probably in- 
vented by some of the Arabian Jews settled in Mawerulnaher, through inte- 
rested motives, or introduced as a species of flattery by one of their Muham- 
inedan historians. 

From this period (A.D. 420) the Huns were dispersed and cantoned throughout 
all those countries which arc situated to the west, north, and east of the 
Caspian sea, extending from Kushgar to the Palus Macotis. It is not that 
the Huns were the sole masters of those countries; a number of other Scythian 
nations had been previously established here, viz . the Ssu, the Ousion, the 
Yuechi or Getc, the latter of whom had been very powerful, and had ex- 
tended their conquests even to India ; but our historians, ignorant of this cir- 
cumstance, confound them all under the name of Huns. # 

About the year 457, Firouz, the legitimate heir to the throne of Persia, 
having being superseded by his younger brother, fled to Khushnuaz,. king or 
chief of the Huns, who resided in the valley of Sogd, situated between the 
cities of Samcrcand and Bokhara, and from him obtained the assistance of an 
army of 30,000 men, on the condition that if he succeeded, he should make 
over to the Huns the cities of Turmuz and Wasjard (Basheer), both situated 
on the northern bank of the Oxus. 

Firouz was successful : but so far from complying with the treaty, he soon 
after (A.D. 484) declared war against his ally, which only terminated with his 
own death.f 

From this period till the reign of the celebrated Nushirwan, king of Persia, 
the two nations were frequently engaged in war ; but the advance of another 
enemy, the Turks, compelled them to form an alliance, which was cemented 
by a marriage of the daughter of the khan with the Persian monarch : this 
event is said to have taken place about the year 571. 

It now becomes necessary to notice a new nation. The Turks were an infe- 
rior tribe of Huns, who were subject to the khan of Geogen, or Awares, and 
were employed by him to work his mines in the mountains of Altai.jl 

At 

* The Get<5 are said to have been a nomade nation, and to have quitted their own country, situated 
on the western frontier of China, about 200 years before Christ : they first took possession of the banks 
of the III, a river of Tartary, and subsequently proceeded to the shores of the lake Aral, from thence 
they extended their conquests to the south of the river Oxus. About 130 years B.C., Persia having been 
invaded by the Syrians, the monarch of that country invited the Get6 to his assistance; this circum- 
stance gave the latter an opportunity of taking possession of the whole of the country which now con- 
stitutes the Afgh&n empire. The Get£ had embraced the worship of Boodft ; they dwelt in tents, which 
they transported, according to the change of season, to the places where they might avoid its rigours, or 
find pasture for their flocks. They had so few *omen among them, that several were obliged to unite 
for the possession of one ; hut the usual mode was for the brothers of a family to form this singular 
society among themselves. There is little doubt that the extensive excavations and sculptures In the 
vicinity of Bamian, a very ancient city of the piovlnce of Gour, were formed by the Getd, who, it la 
supposed, retained these countries for nearly 500 years, and were not finally dispossessed of them till the 
reign of the celebrated Persian monarch Nfishirwan, in the middle of the sixth century. On this occa- 
sion many of the Get 6 found their way into India; and their descendants arc still very numerous theorej 
under the titles of Juts, J&ts, and Seiks.— See Asiatic Journal , Nov. 1821 ; also De Guignea* Hlstoir* 
dcs Hum, second volume. 

I See Malcolm’s History of Persia, p. 126. 

¥ The Altai mountains extend from 68 to 170 degrees of eastern longitude ; a considerable portion of 
them belongs to llussia. 
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At the end of the fifth century (A.D. 500) they threw off the yoke, and 
under the banners of a chieftain named Mokan Khan, conquered a great 
portion of Tactary. 

Wc find in page 385, second volume of De Guignes, that in the year 569, 
the grand khan of the Turks sent an embassy to the Roman emperor Justin 
the second; and that, to return the compliment, an ambassador named: 
Zamarkh was sent to Echtdg , the place of encampment of the khan, situated 
in the Altai mountains. 

The ambassador was compelled (A.D. 570) to join the army of the prince, 
who, in the following year invaded the .country of the Kuthalite, or Abtcle 
Huns: a general engagement took place in the vicinity of the town of Nukh* 
sheb, in which the chief of the Huns was killed, and the nation completely 
subdued. 

After this event, the grand khan resolved to invade Persia ; but being suc- 
cessfully opposed by the natives of that country, he entered into a treaty with 
Niishirwan, and inarched towards Kashgar, which his troops had previously 
conquered. 

It is about this period (A.D. 571) that I would place the emigration of the 
Huns from the banks of the Oxus towards the Indus. As they probably con- 
sisted at first of a few families or small clans, they would be readily admitted 
as subjects by the Persian governors, and had waste lands assigned them in the 
mountains of Solimaun. This reception encouraged others, and a nomadc 
people found little difficulty in removing from one country to another. It is 
also likely that some colonies of the Gete had been permitted to remain', as 
the acquisition of subjects has always been an object of attention to the 
sovereigns of the east ; and the Eelauts, or nomade Turkish tribes, which aro 
still found in every part of Persia, prove that two distinct races of people may 
reside amicably together.* 

The numerous clans, into which the Afghans are divided, corroborate the 
supposition that they entered their present country at different periods, and 
that each adopted the name of the chief: doubtless many of their tribes have 
since subdivided, and assumed different titles. Their pastoral manners, even 
to the present time, afford sufficient evidence of their descent from a nomade 
nation; and that such nation was Turkish, is clearly evinced by the numerous 
terms common to both. Thus the words Aimauk or Eimaule, Ouhms , Khail , 
Jeerga , Ourdoo , Tajik , Ei/auk , Kishlauk , &c. &c. mentioned in Elphinstone’s 
Caubul, are all to be found in Abul G hazy’s History of the Tartars, and in the 
Institutes of Timour; added to which, the language still spoken by the greater 
number of the people is Turkish . During the long reign of Nushirwan, the 
Persian empire extended to the banks of the Indus ; and a tribute was con-, 
stantly exacted from the chiefs who possessed the country to the east of that 
river, which was regularly paid till the invasion of Persia by the Arabs. 

The first invasion of Persia by the Arabs took place in the fourteenth year of 
the Hejira (A.D. 635); and in the course of fifteen years the conquest was 
completed by the murder of Yezdejerd, the last of its ancient monarehs. 
During this period, the eastern provinces of Balkh, Ghour, and Kabul, being 
left without defence, were taken possession of by the Turks with very littlo. 
opposition. 

Although the following passage may not be immediately connected with the 
present subject, I think it of too much importance to the history of India to* 

be 

* See Kinneir’s Geographical Memoir of Persia, p. 44, et seq, , 
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be passed over, as it clearly points out the division of that country into five 
distinct kingdoms. 

“ The Chinese historians say that the country of Tienco y or that of the 
Bramins, is subdivided into five great kingdoms : the first comprises tile coast 
of Malabar and adjoining countries; the second, the range of mountains which 
divide Tibet from India; the third, the coast of Coromandel and adjoining 
countries ; the fourth, the region bordering on Persia, which contains the 
countries in the vicinity of the Indus ; the fifth is the middle of all, towards 
Agra and lienares. The king of this country was called llun-lou-wien-tot, and 
his title, king of Mokia-to, or Mewat ;* he had subdued all the others; and 
about the year 043 sent an embassy to China.”f 

In taking leave of the Chinese historians, I will only add, that they all des- 
cribe the Huns and Turks as worshippers of Fn or lioodh ; and in the course 
of my inquiries I shall have occasion to notice their idols. 

In the former part of this essay, I have shewn that no reliance can be placed 
on the accounts given by the Afghans of themselves ; and having exhausted 
the Chinese annals on this subject, I must now have recourse to the Arabian 
or Persian historians, who, although they may differ in some minor points, 
all agree in the principal circumstances. 

In the 31st year of the Hejira (A.D. 651), the Arabs were led, in pursuit of 
the unfortunate Persian monarch Yezdigcrd, to the banks of the river Oxus, 
and there first came in contact with the Turks. On this occasion they sub- 
dued Balkh, Tokharistan, Talekan, and Herat, which were placed under the 
government of Khalid ben Abdullah. 

In the year 42 (A.D. 662) the Khalif Moavia appointed his bastard brother, 
Zyad, to be vicegerent of Persia; and three years afterwards annexed to his 
command the Arabian provinces of Oman and Bahrein, together with all the 
conquests the Arabs had then made, or might make, in India. 

In the year 45 (A.D. 005), the Mussel man armies overran the whole pro- 
vince of Kabul, and compelled the inhabitants to promise an annual tribute: 
by Ferishta, the celebrated historian of India, they are said to have also plun- 
dered the country in the vicinity of the Indus, as low down as Moultan ; but 
this wants confirmation. 

The same author says that, about this time, a number of the people of 
India were converted to the Mohammedan faith. 

In the year 53 (A.D. 673), the celebrated general Zyad died : he had governed 
for eleven years, not only the provinces of Arabian and Persian Irak, but also 
the whole of Persia as far as the boundaries of the Oxus and the Indus. In 
the following year, A.D. 674, this very extensive command was conferred on 
Obeid Allah, soil of the former governor, who immediately proceeded to 
Khorasan, and commenced a successful war against the Turks, in the course 
of which he crossed the river Oxus, and plundered the countries of Samer- 
earn! and Bokhara. 

It has been already stated that, in the 45th year of the Hejira, the Arabs 
had overrun Kabul, and had compelled the inhabitants to promise a tribute; 
hut as this tribute was frequently withheld, and was at all times precarious, 
the tyrant Hejaj, in the year 79 (A.D. 698), issued orders to Abdullah ben Aby 
Bckcr, deputy governor of Seistan, to invade and subdue Kabul. The prince 

of 

* See De Guigncs, vol. ii. p. 404. The country meant by the Chinese historian was probably Odey- 
poor, formerly called Mewar. 

1 See DeGuignes, vol. ii. p. 481.— Also Hist, de V Academe t vol. vii. p. 329. 

Asiatic JournN ol.28. No. 165. 2 0 
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of that country, finding himself unable to oppose the Arabs, retreated among 
the mountains and fastnesses for which Kabul is celebrated ; and having at 
length entangled the enemy, he completely surrounded them, and compelled 
them to pay 700,000 dirhems for permission to retire.* This event was a 
great disappointment to the Persian governor, he therefore immediately super- 
seded Abdullah ; and the following year (A.D. 099), having assembled a nume- 
rous army, he gave the command of it to a general named Abdurrheman, with 
positive orders to subdue and retain possession of the province of Kabul. 
As soon as the Mohammedan army entered the province of Kabul, the prince 
once more retreated, in the hope of again ensnaring the enemy ; but 
Abdurrheman, warned by the former failure, secured several strong posts as 
he advanced, and stored them with provisions. By these means he overran 
great part of the country, and returned with his booty to the Persian frontier, 
intending to advance again in the following spring and complete the conquest. 
But this partial success did not satisfy Hejaj ; he severely reprimanded the 
general, and ordered him instantly to return and keep possession of Kabul, or 
resign the command to the next senior officer. 

These orders were immediately made known to the army, and gave such 
universal disgust, that they agreed to march against and depose the tyrant, 
whilst Abdurrheman, in order to secure himself against the evil consequences 
of a defeat, entered into a treaty with the prince of Kabul, stipulating that if 
he proved successful against Hejaj, the Arabs would relinquish all claim to the 
tribute; but if he should fail in his enterprise, then, that the prince should 
afford him and his followers a safe asylum in the territories of Kabul.f 

After taking these precautions, Abdurrheman marched in the year 81 (A.D. 
700) against Hejaj ; and in the vicinity of the city of Shuster he obtained a 
complete victory. The discomfited tyrant; however, effected his retreat to 
Bussora, where, by the distribution of a large sum of money, he again re- 
cruited his army.J 

In the year 82 (A.D. 701) Abdurrheman, after various contests, was com- 
pelled to retreat ; and having taken refuge in the city of Bost, was treacherously 
confined by the governor, who intended to deliver him over to his enemy ; but 
as soon ns intelligence of this event reached the prince of Kabul, he proceeded 
thither with a large army, and having surrounded Bost, compelled the governor 
to give up his noble prisoner, whom he conveyed to Kabul, and treated hitn 
and a number of his followers with all the rights of hospitality and friendship. 

In the following year (A.D. 702), Hejaj sent an ambassador to Kabul, who 
having first intimidated the prince by threats, bribed him by the offer of a 
remission of tribute for seven years. During that period the ambassador was 
exerting all his powers to effect the ruin of Abdurrheman ; one of the officers 
of the latter, with 500 men, forsook the unfortunate general, and went over 
to his enemy. At length the prince was prevailed upon to abandon his unhappy 
guest, who, with thirty of his adherents, were delivered to the ambassador for 
the purpose of being conveyed to the tyrant. But on the journey, Abdurrhe- 
m&n, rather than encounter the malice of his adversary, threw himself from a 
precipice, and was killed; his dead body, with the heads of his followers, 
were, however, forwarded to Hejaj : this event took place in the year 84, or 
A.D. 704. 

This 

* This prince is called Padshah, Mulk, Khakdn, by different authors, but never by the Hind& title of 
raja. 

t In the Rouzzet Annujfa, the prince is called Dh'bl ; by other authors he is named Rentiai and ZytUL 

% See AbulFeda ; also Price's Mohammedan History. 
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This is the period I would fix on for the circumstances related by Ferishta to 
have occurred in the year 62, viz. that several Arabs, fearing to return to their 
own country, were allowed by the prince of Kabul to settle in the mountains 
of Solimaun ; that they there intermarried with the Afghans, and converted a 
great number of them to the Mohammedan religion. 

We may conclude from the well-known character of Hejaj,* that few of the 
remaining followers of Abdurrheman would trust themselves in his hands ; and 
that they would, therefore, willingly accept of an asylum in a country and a 
climate so superior to their own, and amongst a people whose manners were 
so congenial with theirs. Ferishta calls the chief of the Arabs Khalid bin 
Abdullah ; this is probably the person whom the Afghans confound with the 
celebrated Khalid, f the conqueror of Syria (who died in the nineteenth year of 
the Ilejira) ; and says that Khalid ingratiated himself with the Afghans by 
giving his daughter in marriage to one of their chiefs (A.D. 706 ) ; that this 
lady had several children, and (hat two of the sons were called Lody and 
Soory, from whom are descended the tribes of those names. 

I have no reason to doubt this account of the origin of the Lodics ; but 
Ferishta himself gives a different genealogy of the Soories, in his chapter on 
the kings of Ghour. It may not be out of place to remark here, that the 
Afghans, have evidently been converted by Arabs, as they are of the Sootiy 
sect, while their neighbours, the Persians, are Shiahs . 

In the year 88 (A.D. 767) an army of Arabs entered the province of Sindc, 
by way of Mekran, and after the conquest of that country, advanced and 
took the city of Moultan, which they retained for a very long period. These 
Arabs were also very successful in converting a number of the natives, 
whether of the Getc, Jat, or Afghan origin, but all of the Boodh rcligior .4 

In the year of the Hejira 102 (A.D. 720), an Arab chief, named Yezzc.M bin 
Mohilleb, having rebelled against the khalif, was defeated in the vicinity of 
Ormuz, and amongst the prisoners, one is in the liouzet Assnffa denominated 
the son of the king of Hindustan : many of the rebels, however, made their 
escape, and joined their countrymen in India. 

In the years 106 and 107 (A.D. 724-5) the Arabs conquered the province 
of Ghour, and part of Kabul, and converted many of the inhabitants to the 
Mohammedan religion. In the 11 0th (A.D. 728), the inhabitants of Samer- 
cand were converted to the faith of Islam, which about this period appears to 
have been adopted by a great number of the Turkish tribes, and to have spread 
rapidly among the Afghans ; on which occasion, the distinction between Hun 
and Turk seems to have been lost. The greater number of the Persians were 
also by this time converted, and were admitted into the armies of the khalif ; 
and being mixed with the sons of the Arabs bom in Persia, were distinguished 
by the title of MualHes (mixed breed). 

About the year 143 (A.D. 763) the Mohammedan Afghans, having much 
increased their population, descended from the mountains of Solimaun, and 
took possession of the level countries in that vicinity ; till at length their en- 

croach- 

* At the death of Hejaj, the gaols of Persia were filled with 50,000 prisoners accused of treason, 
100,000 having been previously executed. 

f See page 278. 

j The following description of the Image In Moultan leaves no doubt of its being that of Boodh: 
“ There is in this city (Moultan) a certain idol, to which the Indians of the country come as on a reli- 
gious pilgrimage every year, and bring great riches with them, and those who pray in the temple of this 
idol must pay a tribute. The idol Is made In the form of a man, with the feet 011 a bench formed qf 
Hies, or bricks and mortar. It sits upon a square throne, the hands resting on the knees."— Ouseley’s 
Oriental Geography, page 148. 
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eroachments aroused the jealousy of the raja of Lahore, who appears to have 
been then the lord-paramount of those territories. lie at first sent against 
them 1,000 cavalry, with orders to drive them back to the hills; but these 
were shortly put to flight by the Afghans. The raja, in consequence, sent an 
army, consisting of 5,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry, to effect his purpose ; 
but the Afghans, having been reinforced by their Turkish brethren of Kabul 
and Ghour, in the course of five months fought eighty battles, which enabled 
them to keep possession of the country till the winter set in, when the 
Hindus were glad to retire from so uncongenial a climate.* 

The following year the raja repeated the attack ; but the Afghans, being 
again assisted by the people of Kabul, Ghour, and Khilj, not only repelled 
their assailants, but obliged them to recross the Indus. 

On the return of the Khiliji to their own country (A.D. 7(>5), they were 
asked by their friends “how fare the followers of Mohammed in the Kohistan 
(Highlands)?” To which they replied, “ call it not Khohistdn, but Afghanistan 
(the region of lamentation) this is said to be the origin of the Afghan name. 
Ferishta adds, their proper national designation is Alkai (probably Altai , from 
the mountains of that name); but with respect to the name Patan , by which 
they are frequently called, he professes himself quite ignorant.f 

Shortly after these events, the raja of Lahore, having quarrelled with the 
Ghickers , who were also his neighbours, entered into a treaty with the 
Afghans and Khiliji, and agreed to resign to them Lcmghan and some other 
districts, on condition that they should obstruct the entrance of the Arabs or 
Persians into Hindustan. In consequence of which, the Afghans got posses- 
sion of the whole district of Roh, and erected the strong fortress of Khyber 
at one of the passes.J 

Whilst the Afghans were thus increasing in numbers and becoming formid- 
able to their neighbours (A.D. 815), many of them, who perhaps had but 
little knowledge of the Mohammedan faith, were easily converted to the Kar- 
mathian heresy : the persons of this sect interpreted literally all the figurative 
expressions in the Koran , but they were principally distinguished by the im- 
plicit obedience they paid to their chief, and their readiness to murder any 
person pointed out to them by their superior.^ 

For nearly a century we have no further information respecting the Afghans ; 
but we learn from Persian history, that in the 257th year of the Hejira (A.D. 
870), Yacoob Leis, the ruler of Seistan, and founder of the Suflaride dy- 
nasty, took possession of the cities of Kabul and Ghiznc.|| 

The next notice we have of the Afghans is of the year 350 of the Hejira 
(A.D. 901), when Aluptageen (or Abistagy), the Samanian general, fled from 

Persia 

* It was probably at this period that these mountains were named by the Persians Hindoo Kwh, 
41 killer of Hindoos.” 

t In the Persian dictionary called the Iiorhan Katai, the Khiliji are described as a clan of Turks who 
inhabited the desert ; the name has been corrupted into Ghiliji, Chiliji : they conquered Bengal and 
Persia. 

t Iloh is described by Ferishta as extending from Bigore to Sul, a town dependent on Bckcr; it was 
from hence the Rohillas came. 

■ $ See Gibbon's History, vol.x. 8vo. p. 740.— Also, Malcolm’s History. 

I In the middle of the tenth century these countries were visited by the author of Ouseley's Geo- 
graphy, who thus describes them : 

Kabul Is a town with a very strong castle, accessible only by one road ; this is in the hands of the 
Mohammedans, but the town lx longs to the infidels. 

Ghiznd is a small city one stage from Seistan, tlian which of the towns in the district of Balkh none 
Is more wealthy. 

Ghour is a mountainous country ; in the places about it there are Mussulmans, but it is mostly inhabited 
try infidels (BoodhisU) ; the dialect is like that of Khorasan (Turkish). 
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Persia with 3,000 Turkish horse* and by surprise gained possession of the 
city of Ghizne. We learn from the Tuhkat Nassiry , that at the time of this 
invasion Ghizne belonged to a chief (probably an Afghan) named Abu Aly 
Luviek . 

Aluptagecn extended his conquests over great part of Zabulistan, and died 
in A.H. 3f>8 (A D. 968). He was succeeded by his son Isaac, who was shortly 
after defeated by the tribe of Luviek , and compelled to take refuge at Bokhara. 
Having obtained an army from the Samanian sovereign, he returned and 
regained possession of Ghizne, where, after a short reign of one year, he died. 

Isaac having died without issue, the Turkish troops elected for their chief a 
person named Belkan Keen , who was celebrated for his courage, justice, and 
piety. He died (A.D. 071) after a reign of only two years. The next person 
who succeeded to the government was an old man of a perverse temper, who 
gave such offence to the inhabitants of Ghizne, that they entered into a cor- 
respondence with Abu Aly Luviek , and invited him to return. On this occa- 
sion, Abu Aly, accompanied by the son of the king (shah) of Kabul, advanced 
with an army as far as Jerah , where they were attacked by the Samanian 
Subucktagecn, with only 500 Turkish cavalry, and completely defeated: Abu 
Aly and the prince of Kabul were taken prisoners and put to death. 

This victory so raised the fame of Subucktageen, that he was immediately 
elevated to the government; and on Friday, the 27th of Shaban A.H. 366 
(A.D. 976), having spread the red umbrella , he went in procession from the 
fort to the great mosque, and dated his reign from that day.* 

Subucktageen conquered the territories of Bost, Davur, Tokharistan, and 
Ghour. He also several times defeated the Hindu raja Jypanl. In short, his 
reign was a continued scene of brilliant actions, not the least of which was his 
exterminating the Karmathian heresy from Khorasan. He died in the year 
H. 387 (A.D. 997), and was buried at Ghizne. 

During the reign of Aluptagecn, the Hindu raja, dreading the approach of 
the Persians, had entered into a treaty with the Afghans, and having made 
over to them all the country west of the Indus, appointed one of their chiefs, 
named Shaikh Hameed Lody, to be governor of the districts of Roh, Pesha- 
war, and Moultan. This is the first Afghan we read of that attained great 
power.t 

When Subuctagcen succeeded to the throne of Ghizne, and advanced to- 
wards Hindustan, the Afghans sent an ambassador to implore his clemency, 
on the score of their religion ; their request was acceded to, and after the first 
battle with the Hindu raja Jypaal, they were confirmed by Subuctagecn in all 
their possessions, as a reward for their neutrality. After the second battle 
with the raja, which took place in A.H. 308, the Ghizneans got possession of 
all the territories west of the Indus, in consequence of which a number of the 
Afghans and Khiliji, who occupied the plains, were taken into the service of 
Subuctageen. 

Nothing respecting the Afghans occurs in the short reign of Ishmail ; but 
shortly after the accession of the celebrated Mahmud (A.D. 1001), a battle 
took place between him and the raja Jypaal, in which the Afghans took the 
part of the llindfis, and were in consequence severely punished by the con- 
queror, 

* There were three umbrellas used as insignia of sovereignty, viz . red, black, and white; the two for- 
mer were used by tributaries, the white by independent sovereigns : by using the red, Subuctageen 
acknowledged the superiority of the Samanian monarch, 
f From this person are descended the tribe of Lody, who governed India for along period. 
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queror, who put a number of the chiefs to death, and compelled the common 
people to enter into his service. 

In A.H. 395 (A.D. 1004), Sultan Mahmud crossed the Indus, and having 
defeated a raja named Bajerow, took his capital of Bhattea, situated to the 
east of Moultan. In the following year, the sultan, having taken offence at 
Abul Futteh Daoud Lody, governor of Moultan, for having atTorded assistance 
to the raja of Bhattea, marched with a numerous army from Ghizuc, and in- 
vested the city of Moultan. 

This Daoud Lody was grandson of llameed Lody, formerly mentioned, and 
had become a member of the Mulahadc , or Karmathian heresy; he had at first 
sworn allegiance to the sultan, but in the recent events had taken part with 
his enemies. 

After a siege of eight days, Daoud consented to pay a tribute of 20,000 
dinars, and to forsake his heresy ; and the sultan, having received intelligence 
of the invasion of his northern territories by the Turks, thought it advisable 
to accept these trifling terms, and left the Afghan in possession of Moultan. 

In the year 399 (A.D. 1008-9), Sultan Mahmud defeated with great slaughter 
the Hindu allied army under the command of Raja Anundpaal of Lahore, in 
the plains of Peshawer. On this occasion he was assisted by considerable 
bodies of Afghans and Khiliji, who now willingly entered into his service. 

In A.H. 401 (A.D. 1011), Mahmud conquered the province of Ghour, 
annexed it to his dominions, and converted the remaining idolators to the 
Mohammedan faith. In the same year he again invested the city of Moul- 
tan, and having taken it by storm, put a great number of the Karmathian 
heretics to death ; he also captured the governor, Abul Futteh Daoud Lody, 
and sent him prisoner to the fortress of Ghouruk, where the unfortunate 
Afghan terminated his existence. 

This event appears to have given the finishing blow to the independence of 
the Afghans; from this period they may be considered as subjects of the king 
of Ghizne; their remaining history will therefore be found in the annals of 
Hindustan and Persia. They still retain a strong partiality for the erratic life 
of their ancestors, and a genuine Afghan disdains a settled habitation. The 
inhabitants of the towns arc the descendants of Persians, Jews, Arabs, 
Hindus, and other foreigners, who arc generally comprehended under the con- 
temptuous appellation of Tajik.* 

The modern Afghan language, called Pookhtu or Pooshtu, is a mixture of 
Turkish, Arabic, Persian, and Hindy, but so disguised in pronunciation, as to 
be scarcely recognised by the natives of those countries. Persian is understood 
by the higher classes, and they all use the Persian character in writing. 

The tribes of Abdaly, Khiliji, and Lody, of whose origin I have given some 
account, are the most distinguished in history : the first is the clan of the 
present dynasty ; the second subdued Bengal, and in the early part of the last 
century conquered Persia; the third have given several sovereigns to Hindus* 
tan, and are highly celebrated in history. 

In summing up this narrative, I venture to assert that, generally speaking, 
the Afghans, instead of being of Jewish extraction, are descended from the 
Gete and Huns ; that the Khiliji arc of a Turkish origin ; the Lody are a mixed 
race of Arabs and Huns, and all the other tribes are branches from these, 
except the Hazary, who did not enter India till about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, and were part of the followers of Holakou Khan. They first 

established 

* See Elphinstone’s Account of Cabul, pages lOl ^and 309. 
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established themselves in Hazara, a mountainous district to the north-west of 
Kabul, and in opposition to all the other clans, are Shiahs, having received 
their religion from Persians, whilst the others derived theirs from Arabs.* 

If any doubt should exist on this subject, the reader has only to peruse the 
first chapter of the History of the Afghans, recently translated from the Persian, 
by Professor Dorn, and published by the Oriental Translation Committee, to 
be convinced of the fallacy of their claims. 

* See Ay ten Akbnrrp, second vol. p. 1C3; also Elphinstone’s Cabul, pages 57 and 150. 


EAST- INDIA FINANCES. 

We have received the following letter; the writer shall have the lait word. 

“The remarks in the Asiatic Journal of the present month (page 165), in 
reply to a statement ‘ on the East-India Company’s financial concerns, * would 
have proved more satisfactory had the writer availed himself of the access to 
official documents which were doubtless within his reach. 

“ If, as is admitted, the advance of £6,007,292 from the territorial to the 
commercial branch would, if there be no set-off, become a charge against the 
commercial assets, reducing them from £19,570,388 to the sum of £13,503,096, 
then it follows, that the writer should have ascertained whether the balance of 
commercial assets in the year 1814-15, stated by him to have amounted to 
£15,815,594, contained any similar charge for advances from the territorial to 
the commercial branch in India; and if so, to what extent. Without this, it 
cannot be shewn that there were any actual accumulation of assets between 
1814-15 and 1826-7. Yet he reiterates, without such reference, his former 
assertion, that there was an increase at the rate of £312,899 per annum. 

“ The proposition, ‘ that the assets, even with the assumed prospective im- 
provements, might not, at the expiration of the charter, realize more than 
£13,503,096, were it possible to convert the diversified property into cash,’ so 
far from implying a denial of an acknowledged axiom, is perfectly consistent ; 
and its accuracy is admitted by the author of the remarks when he has recourse 
to the expedient of adroitly augmenting the commercial assets to £15,401,042, 
by transferring a moiety of the bonded debt from the commercial to the terri- 
torial branch, to cover , as he says, the loss (if any) attending the conversion of 
the assets into cash. It ought to be observed, however, that, by the 57th 
section of the Act 53 Geo. III. cap. 155, such a transfer of the home bond 
debt b inadmissible ; its redemption, under the fourth head of appropriation, 
being expressly provided for out of the commercial profits.* 

“The correspondent who furnished the statement in question was not 
aware that any conclusion could be drawn from it to the Company’s prejudice ; 
on the contrary, he is persuaded, that the more fully and correctly their 
affairs are laid open, so much the more will the public be divested of the false 
impressions which the exaggerated and prevailing notions so industriously 
propagated have tended to inspire.” 

“ August 1829.” 

* If the writer has read bo far as the 57th section of the Act quoted, he must have read the 55th sec- 
tion, wherein the territorial revenues are directed to be applied, under the fourth head of appropria- 
tion, to the «« liquidation of the bond-debt at home." The 57th section speaks of the reduction, not the 
redemption of that debt out of the surplus commercial profits, after various other objects shall have been 
provided for. Its division, therefore, between both branches, seems perfectly fair— Editor, 
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THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

THADE AND NAVIGATION. 

Analyzes of the reports of the Commissioners of Inquiry, concerning the 
government and the finances of the Cape of Good Hope, were given in our 
twenty-fourth volume, pp. 29 and 162. Another report, on the trade of the 
colony, the navigation of the coast, and the improvement of its harbours, has 
recently been printed by order of Parliament. 

From a variety of accounts, given in the appendix to this report, we are 
enabled to obtain a correct notion of the extent of the commerce carried on 
by the colony, as well as its condition. The value of imports, during the 
eleven years ending 1826, has fluctuated between three millions and a half and 
five millions of rix dollars, the proportion of British goods varying from one 
million and a half to three millions of rix dollars. Of the remainder, a small 
portion was brought in foreign ships. The exports, in the same period, have 
been to the amount of from one million and a half to three millions and a 
quarter of rix dollars, bv far the greatest part consisting of colonial produce. 
The amount of both branches of the trade seems to be rather on the decrease. 
The places with which the trade of the colony is carried on are the following, 
the order shewing its relative magnitude : — Great Britain, more than half the 
imports and more than three-fourths of the exports ; Mauritius and India, 
about one-fourth of the imports, the exports trifling; the Netherlands, mostly 
imports; South America and the West-Indies ; St. Helena, wholly exports; 
France, wholly imports ; Java, the same; the United States, mostly imports ; 
New South Wales, mostly exports ; Madeira, imports only ; Denmark the same; 
Portugal the same ; a few imports occasionally from Sweden, Spain, and Malta; 
and a few exports occasionally to Bourbon, Mosambique, and the Mediterranean. 

The value of corn imported and exported from 1820 to 1826, both inclu- 
sive, was as follows : imports, 2,153,850 rds. ; exports, 758,125 rds. ; shewing 
an excess in the importation, during the seven years, of 1,395,725 rds. The 
chief items, and in which the disproportion is greatest, are wheat and rice ; 
but the importation of wheat, in the years 1823, 1824, and 1825, was trifling; 
and the exportation of that grain increased in those years : barley and oats 
exported and but seldom imported. The quantity of wheat sown, it appears, 
has not materially increased since 1806, when it was 14,106 muids ; in 1824 
it was 15,849 muids ; the lowest quantity in the interval was 10,708, in 1808, 
and the highest 18,792, in 1821. The vicissitudes of the season, at the Cape, 
are strikingly shewn in the quantities of that grain sown and reaped. The 
largest quantity reaped was 200,247 muids in 1809; in that year and the pre- 
ceding there was the least quantity sown ; whilst on the other hand, the 
smallest quantity reaped was 84,108 muids in 1822, although in that year 
16,732 muids were sown, and in the preceding year the very largest quantity, 
namely 18,792! Prices have fluctuated from 68 rds. in 1816, when the 
quantity reaped was largest, to 264 rds., in 1822, when it was the smallest. 
The exportation and importation of wheat has been restrained by the local 
government, according to the state of the annual produce. 

The quantity of Cape wine produced, from 1816 to 1824, is 20,700,000 
gallons, averaging 2,300,000 per annum, and varying from 1,600,000 in 1817 
to 3,200,000 in 1823. The quantity exported in the same period was 8,500,000 
gallons, averaging 950,000 per annum, and varying from 660,000 in 1820, to 
1,200,000 in 1824. The price of the superior wine has fallen from 300 rds. 

per 
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per legger of 152 gallons, in 1813, to 250; that of the ordinary wine, from 
145 rds. to 50. 

The trade with India (including the Mauritius and all places to the eastward) 
appears to be falling oft*: it began to decline in 1823. “ This circumstance,” 
says the report, “ is attributed to the successful competition of the British 
cotton manufactures with those of India, and to a similar effect produced by 
importations of the silk manufactures of France, and the expensive freight to 
which goods from India arc subject.” 

The China trade is the subject of a special division of the report. This 
trade is confined to the East-India Company and their ofliccrs ; and the com- 
missioners think that this monopoly, guarded by restrictions which have been 
carried to their utmost extent by the officers of the customs, has been inju- 
riously felt by the colony, especially in regard to the article of tea, the con- 
sumption of which has become very general amongst the middling and lower 
classes. The exact quantity of tea imported into the colony is not shewn in 
the appendix, but it appears to be about 11 0,000 lbs. annually. 

According to an arrangement between his Majesty’s Government and the 
East-India Company, in 1800, the auction price of the article ought not to 
have exceeded an advance of six percent, on the cost, freight, and charges; 
whereas, according to a statement supplied by an individual, which is not, 
however, appended to the report, it would appear, say the commissioners, 
that the profits realized on the sales of tea have greatly exceeded that rate. 
A question has arisen at the Cape, whether the restrictions which confine the 
trade in tea to the Company prevent a supply of it from England. The com- 
missioners remark : 

Whatever may be the ultimate determination of this question, we conceive that the 
East-India Company are not entitled to deprive the inhabitants of the Cape of the 
secondary advantage of importing their tea from England, unless they arc prepared to 
show that they have adhered to the terms upon which the supply of this article was 
stipulated ; and while wc observe with regret the injury which the colonists have suf- 
fered from a departure from these terms, we arc not aware of any corresponding ad- 
vantage which the colony has derived from the mode in which the supply has been made, 
which should recommend a continuance of the monopoly to which other places within 
the limits of the charter are net subject. 

The commissioners are further of opinion that the commercial privileges of 
the Company at the Cape arc calculated to obstruct the transit trade and the 
commerce with foreigners. Amongst these privileges, the commissioners in- 
clude and dwell upon the restriction with respect to the tonnage of vessels, 
which, they say, interferes with the limited scale upon which exports of India 
produce from the Cape to England can be advantageously conducted ; but we 
apprehend this is a regulation connected with the home revenue of the country, 
and which concerns, at most remotely, tiie Company's interests. 

The policy of making the Cape an emporium has often been maintained. 
The insecurity of its harbours, however, offers a serious obstacle to any pro- 
ject of this kind. The commissioners, however, seem to look to this as a 
practicable object, and they complain that the colony has never enjoyed, under 
the British Government, a degree of freedom, in respect to trade, which is 
indispensable to such a plan. They observe : 

The produce of the Cape does not offer that variety from which a large cargo can be 
assorted, either for the European or Indian markets, and until the vessels of small ton- 
nage were permitted to convey it thither, opportunities were to be sought or waited for 
in vessels of large burden and expensive freight, accidentally touching in Table Bay. 
Aniut.Joum.Voh. 28. No. 165. 2 P A similar 
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A similar effect has been produced upon the trade with India, enhancing the price of 
the manufactures and produce of the former to European purchasers, and diminishing 
the inducement which they would otherwise have had to abridge the length of their 
voyage. Under these restrictions, we do not feel surprise that the returns of the transit 
trade have been so limited, and that so few European vessels have hitherto availed them- 
selves of the advantages which the geographical situation of the colony undoubtedly 
holds out to them. 

In considering the objections which may be made to any new mode of supplying the 
markets of England and of Europe with the manufactures and produce of the East, 
and to rendering the Cape the medium by which that object may be effected, it is to 
be observed, that the commercial privileges of the East. India Company have long ago 
yielded to the general interests of British commerce, and that the ports of India have 
been opened to it in vessels of light tonnage ; and as foreigners have also been admitted 
to share in it, subject only to the payment of larger duties, we conceive that any injury 
that may be sustained by the loss of them will be compensated by an increased demand, 
and facility of supply. 

To afford to the transit trade of the Cape any chance of successful competition with 
the direct trade between Europe and India, it will be necessary that the former should 
be relieved from all imposts which might add to its expense ; the system of admitting 
goods for entry and deposit free of duty, which has been applied to goods imported 
from the East, as well as to foreign goods on re-exportation, should in like manner be 
applied to British and European goods. 

We are aware that in proposing the admission of foreign vessels and their pro- 
duce to the ports of the Cape of Good Hope, without reference to the performance of 
the condition of reciprocity, which has been annexed to the admission of foreigners to 
the trade of other British colonies by the fourth clause of the 6th Geo. IV. c. 114, we 
are recommending an exception to a principal of commercial legislation now generally 
applied to British possessions abroad ; but we submit, that while the strict application 
of the principle will deprive theCapc of the great advantage which it might derive from its 
geographical position, it also imposes a severe limitation upon the disposal of two princi- 
pal articles of its produce, corn and wine, which, instead of the protection and monopoly 
that is afforded to the produce of other British colonies in the market of Great Britain, 
are either positively excluded, or placed upon a footing in that market, very nearly, with 
the produce of foreign states. The distance also by which the colony is separated from 
the mother country, and the expensive freight to which its produce is subject, form ail 
additional reason for allowing the inhabitants to open a market in their own ports, and 
to make it an object of attraction to foreigners, by abridging the length of their voyages, 
by quickening the returns of their capital, and by enabling them to obtain provisions 
and refreshments at a cheap rate. Upon the same principle, and with the conviction 
that an unlimited choice of European goods is equally necessary to support that branch 
of the transit trade which may be carried on between the Cape and India, we ven- 
ture to propose the entire removal of the restriction upon the importation of foreign 
manufactured articles of iron, cotton, and wool ; and we have already recommended a 
reduction of the duties at present imposed on the produce and manufactures of foreign 
countries, and of those situated to the eastward of the Cape. 

The restrictions on the eastward trade have not recently been applied to 
that between the Cape and Mauritius, the balance of which trade preponde- 
rates in favour of the former. Grain, provisions, and live stock are accept* 
able imports into Mauritius ; and the commissioners suggest some measures 
for promoting the increase in the reciprocal exchange of the products of the 
two colonies. 

The home and coasting trade are slightly touched upon in the report. The 
attempts made to establish pacific relations with the frontier tribes, and the 
activity and enterprizc of the English setters, have augmented the supply of 
ivory, skins, hides, and gums, which are the only articles the former can ex- 
change 
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change with the colonists. The country trade has recently increased ; but 
the expense of freight is considerable. “ On account of the cheapness of 
subsistence,” the commissioners remark, “ and the slight degree of labour by 
which it may be acquired, maritime occupations have not yet become a neces- 
sary resource, nor do they seem to be popular amongst any classes of the com- 
munity; and the failure of the attempts that have occasionally been made to 
fix a maritime population upon the coasts of the colony, may be attributed, in 
a great measure, to these causes.” The whale fishery has ceased to be pro- 
ductive : partly from want of capital ; but latterly the whales have deserted the 
coast. The oil exported in 1820 is valued at 143,370 rds. and in 1826 at only 
13,380 rds. 

The report traces the CafTre and frontier trade from its commencement. 
The Dutch government at the Cape was adverse to commercial relations with 
the border tribes. After the repulse of the Caffrcs, in 1819, a proposal of 
one of the CafTre chiefs led to the establishment of an annual fair; and similar 
encouragement was given to the intercourse with the Griquas, and other tribes 
on the western frontier. These first experiments were successful ; and the 
extent of this traffic, which was carefully confined to the annual fairs, may lie 
estimated from the fact stated in the report, that the value of beads, brass-wire, 
and buttons, the favourite articles of barter with the Caffrcs, which were dis- 
posed of by otic mercantile house in Graham’s Town, between August and 
December 1824, was 32,700 rix-dollars. Since this period, however, the 
Caffres have acquired more knowledge of the worth of the articles offered to 
them, and their natural quickness and sagacity protect them from unequal 
bargains. In 1820, in consequence of the success which had attended these 
experiments on the eastern frontier, an ordinance passed extending the regu- 
lations to the whole frontier of the colony, giving authority to the governor to 
appoint fairs in such places as should be agreed upon. The attendance and 
trade at these border fairs arc subject to annual licenses, which we granted 
only to colonists of good character ; the sale of arms, ammunition, and spirits 
being prohibited. The commissioners arc of opinion that this system is not 
ill-calculated for the present state of the mutual relations of the colonists and 
native tribes, and that it will not only lead to a gradual extension of the wants 
of the latter, but to an augmentation of the number of commodities for barter. 

The commissioners arc of opinion that the trade of the Cape will not decline, 
but that the amount and value of its exports will furnish a full equivalent for 
the importation of manufactured goods. The excess ofimports, they observe, 
from 1810 to 1824, amounted to fifteen millions of rix dollars, and the bills 
drawn by the commissariat to more than fourteen millions, leaving a deficiency 
of less than a million, which would be met by private bills. 

The system of accommodation, to which we had occasion to advert in a former report, 
and the encouragement that was afforded to the wine trade, had tended to give a tem- 
porary impulse to that branch of industry and to swell the amount of imports ; and 
although the fall in the price of Cape wine in the London market, and (lie recurrence 
of the calamity of blight in the corn, have greatly affected the profits of agricultural 
industry at the Cape, and produced a coresponding effect upon the colonial trade, yet 
we see no reason to believe that a commercial debt of any extent between Great Britain 
and the colony lias been the consequence of the large importations that we have noticed ; 
on the contrary, we are disposed to think, that although the system of accommodation 
was in many instances carried too far, and that consequent loss has been sustained by 
individuals within the colony, more especially by those who became securities for advances 
either from public bodies or from the capitalists, yet we cannot infer, from the expe- 
rience which the state of the commercial transactions of the Cape afforded in the period 

before- 
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before-mentioned, any ground of apprehension for the future. The reduction in 1825 
of the duties in British ports upon several articles of Cape produce has tended mate- 
rially to augment the exportation of them, and has given at the same time a stimulus to 
the industry of the lower classes of the inhabitants ; and while we express our earnest 
hope that the same liberality may be extended to other articles of production, on account 
of the remoteness of the colony from those markets in which a demand for them exists, 
we beg leave to repeat our recommendation, that the Cape should be allowed to enjoy 
all the advantages which her intermediate position may enable her to offer to foreign- 
trade. 

On the subject of Cape wine, the commissioners make the following re- 
marks : 

A general belief has long prevailed amongst the wine farmers, and is partaken by 
others, that the injudicious treatment of their wines by the exporting merchants at the 
Cape and the importing merchants of London, together with the mixture of wines of 
an inappropriate character, has tended to depreciate the general reputation of Cape 
w'ine in the English market, under which denominations the wines of inferior quality 
only were disposed of. From the return furnished from the wine- Ulster’s office,* in 
which the quantity and description exported from the year 1820 to 1825 inclusive is 
exhibited, it would appear that until the year 1825, with the exception of the wines of 
Constantia and Fontac, little distinction was observed in the qualities of the wine pre- 
pared for exportation, and that the Steen wine and Hock, which are consi<fer$d wines 
of superior quality, and in higher estimation amongst the colonial consumers, have 
formed a very inconsiderable portion of it. To enable the wines of ordinary quality to 
bear the effect of a sea voyage, and to give body to them, a considerable quantity of 
French brandy is used, and for the importation of which, heavy payments haVcbeen 
required, amounting to not less than 1,350,000 rix dollars in a period of seven Jears, 
ending in 1826. The bad flavour of the spirit which has hitherto been obtained in the 
colony by distillation from the husks and stalks of the grape, renders it unfit for ad- 
mixture with wine, and the early attention of the wine farmers to the improved system 
of distillation was recommended by an intelligent member of the central committee, 
and circulated with its sanction. The mode in which the Cape wine was prepared for 
export had not become the subject of investigation by the central committee at the 
period of our departure from the colony, but the result of an experiment that was made 
by a few individuals in the years 1826 and 1827, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
relative value in the London market of Cape wines of different growth, sufficiently 
proves, by the price that was obtained for the wines of good quality, the importance of 
attending to those distinctions, both in the cultivation of the vineyards and in the sub- 
sequent preparation of the wine for shipment. The exportation of Cape wine that was 
not eighteen months old at least, was prohibited by the regulations issued on the appoint- 
ment of the wine-taster, who had also the power of condemning bad casks, aud of 
seizing and securing those which, being intended for the exportation of Cape wine, 
were suspected by him to contain any admixture of foreign wine. We do not find that 
the exercise of these invidious powers has prevented the exportation of wine of tlio 
worst description from the Cape, while it led to an increase of inland duty, and to an 
interference with mercantile concerns, which could only be justified by the perception 
of a positive ad vantage. The functions of the wino-tastcr, together with the fees im- 
posed in this and the gauging-ollice, ceased on the 4th July 1826. 

The remainder of the report is devoted to the harbours of the colony, and 
to suggestions for the improvement of them and the navigation generally. 
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THE METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

Chatter IV . — The Cannibal . 

I have a very obscure and imperfect recollection of my existence, in a 
savage state, somewhere in the interior of the vast island of Borneo. The 
epoch of my vegetation there, the part of the island which I inhabited, the 
name of the race to which I belonged, arc facts of which I am utterly uncon- 
scious, doubtless because I never was cognizant of them. Reflecting upon 
that period of my existence, I perceive a gloomy uncertainty, which never 
clouds my miraculous faculty when I wish to rccal to memory the events of the 
other states or modes of life into which I have successively migrated. I shall, 
nevertheless, endeavour to present as complete and connected a picture of this 
horrid interval as possible : would it were altogether obliterated from my 
mind 1 

, My reminiscences of this abject state commence at a rather late period. The 
first time I seem to have considered who I was, or what I was, appears to 
have been when I might be about five years old. I was then a swarthy, 
squalid, dirty animal, walking or rather crawling as often upon four legs as 
upon two, seeking and devouring every edible matter that came in my way- 
offal, reptiles, insects, grass, herbs, and even dirt. Slowly did reason, if the 
faculty which gradually grew up within me, from the seeds implanted by habit 
and observation, deserve the name, dawn upon my benighted and brutified 
mind. How I laugh at the folly of your philosophers who talk of innate 
ideas ! I was sensible of no ideas, at first, but those which mere habit, and 
the sense of natural wants and gratifications, gave me ; their number increased 
with my experience. Had I been left to myself, that is, deserted by my kind, 
I should have become a mere animal, incapable of thought or even speech, 
subsisting upon the casual products of the earth, or upon the flesh of such 
other animals as my strength enabled me to overcome; and it is probable that 
the effect of example, which, in the society of the human race, taught me 
their actions and attitudes, would, in other circumstances, have led me to 
creep upon all fours, like the brutes around me. In a savage state, more than 
in any other, man is pspiyrutov. 

As I grew up to manhood, I learned from my parents and my elders 
various arts, if they may be so designated; such as sharpening flints and 
stones, making bows and arrows, hatchets, and spears ; with many expedients 
for entrapping the animals required for food. In process of time, after along 
tuition in the different modes of torturing sentient beings, I was permitted to 
join a party on an expedition against a tribe who inhabited the side of the 
mountain opposite to our own, with the view of carrying off some of them to 
be eaten at a great feast. I had not yet been allowed to taste human flesh ; 
and such was the cupidity I felt to indulge in this luxury, that I often looked 
with infinite longing upon my own carcase, and several times had nearly taken 
a mouthful : but I knew I should be detected and punished. The custom of 
the tribe to which I belonged, was to interdict young men from this delicious 
food till they had killed a victim. 

Our foray, upon this occasion, was crowned with success; and I verily 
believe my impetuosity, excited by an ungovernable appetite for man’s flesh, 
was the chief cause of it. I could barely restrain the impulse to glut my vora- 
city till the proper time arrived; and I surveyed the victims, as we hurried them 
along, with feelings akin to those wherewith a London alderman contem- 
plates 
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plates a fat juicy haunch of venison, a Chinese a dish of rotten eggs, or a 
Laplander a porringer of rancid train-oil. Collecting our captives into a cir- 
cle, at a given signal we fell upon them with our stone-hatchets and bony 
spears. The breath was scarcely out of their lungs before our warriors, and 
I foremost of all, fastened our fangs upon their warm and quivering flesh. 
With what eager, extatic, and even frantic delight, did I quafF the tepid blood, 
and tear the mangled carcase ! In all the various states of being I have 
passed of which niy supernatural memory hears any trace, I never recollect to 
have enjoyed such perfect animal satisfaction as in this horrid repast. I litc-' 
rally gorged myself ; and as I felt the delirium approach which generally suc- 
ceeds the first indulgence in this unnatural fare, especially if it be excessive, I 
fancied that it was a portion of the courage of the person whom I had eaten 
taking possession of me, agreeably to my creed : I grew noisy and quarrel- 
some, speared my own mother, and was at length knocked down by a blow 
from a heavy club, and lay insensible for some hours, whilst my companions 
continued their carousal, eating, roaring, and fighting, till all were stupified 
and huddled together in a mass cf gore, the sleeping mingled with the dead. 

Having thus passed my noviciate, I soon became an active and expert man- 
stealer; and there were few of my contemporaries who could show such a 
goodly assortment of sculls. It is necessary to state, that it was the custom^ 
of our tribe, and of those around us and on the other side of the mountain, 
to obtain as many human heads of their own killing as they could, which jverc, 
arranged in our huts, and exhibited as testimonies of skill and courag||^^^ 
as fox-hunters in England display the spoils of the animals they kill-4ft|^|h 
they prefer lopping the other extremity, which is a mere matter of taste." 1j|o 
collector of coins exulted over his precious cabinet, no bibliomaniac chuckled 
over bis manuscripts and Alduses, no old dowager gloated upon her porcelain, 
with half the ecstasy with which I pointed to the collection of heads which 
grinned around my hut. I knew the very features of each individual, even 
after the flesh and skin had disappeared ; and should have missed a tooth, if 
any had been purloined from them. 

Man-hunting and procuring heads, which proved to me a source of pleasure, 
our customs inculcated, at the same time, as a duty : no man could presume 
to approach a woman with proffers of love till he had cut off* a head, which he 
presented to the lady as the credential of his intrepidity. I have often seen a 
young fellow wooing his beloved w ith a head in his hand, and when lie was 
upon the point of succeeding in his suit, another with a pair of fresh heads 
would interpose, and bear off the girl in triumph. 

This horrible employment was the whole serious business of our lives. The 
more of these, trophies a man possessed, the more courage had he credit for 9 
and the greater was his consideration amongst his fellows. But it is folly to 
talk of the courage of savages : they have none. In our expeditions for these 
murderous objects, whether in parties or solitary, craft and treachery were 
our expedients in war ; we never fought hand to hand, if it could be avoided ; 
and when we did, the slightest alarm would make us scamper off* the field, if 
the enemy were only a third of our number. My practice was to lay concealed 
near some hut or place where the people of another tribe resorted; and pri- 
vily shoot or knock dowm a victim, behead him, which was the work of a 
moment, and fly. Real courage is a moral virtue, of which savages have no 
idea. 

But why do I talk of virtues amongst savages ? We possessed none what- 
ever. It is customary to give savages credit for hospitality, and some few 

other 
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other natural propensities to virtue. These approximations to moral habits 
. may be found among rude nations, not altogether wild and brutified ; but we 
knew nothing of them. I should have felt no more compunction at killing 
and eating a guest, who imprudently ventured amongst us, than an enemy* 
We Jiad nothing which could deserve the name of religion. I felt no appre- 
hension of supernatural beings ; and although I have sometimes been startled 
and terrified at unknown sounds heard in passing through woods or places 
where I knew no human being could reside, and carefully abstained from ven- 
turing thither again ; yet I could not tell, and in fact never inquired, what was 
the source of the feeling, or what it was I feared. We thought that the sun, 
and moon, and stars, grew in the sky. 

Our huts and cabins were of the rudest kind ; a few branches wattled toge- 
ther formed the walls, and others, covered with grass and leaves, the roof. 
The very rudiments of architecture which are known amongst some reputed 
savage tribes, who acknowledge a supreme being or beings, were utterly un- 
known amongst us, and probably because we had no such motive or induce- 
ment to study ornament in buildings appropriated to superstitions objects. 

I know not whether it has been observed, how much the fine arts generally, 
and architecture in particular, have been indebted to religion, and . even to 
superstition, for their improvement. Look at the temples of Egypt, of Greece, 
of Rome; look at the religious edifices of India and China; consider even the 
exquisite specimens of Gothic architecture, as it is called, in England, and 
contrast them with the mud huts and mouldering dwellings, in which not only 
the ppp^but the wealthy dwelt, in those days when the abbeys and cathedrals, 
liowimpairetl and dilapidated by time, shone in all their primitive splendour 
and perfection. A meditative mind cannot fail to infer from this consideration 
a strong proof tlmt the influence of religion, should it be ever so debased, — the 
mere gropings and wanderings of the untutored mind after the “ unknown god,” 
— have a tendency to elevate and enlarge the mental powers, at least to a certain 
extent. It is, perhaps, an error, to regard the sumptuous and costly edifices 
which superstition has reared, throughout the world, to a being who is essentially 
ubiquitary, as built for his permanent abode, or even his occasional residence ; 
they should be regarded rather as the offspring of misdirected but innocent 
zeal, striving to dedicate and consecrate to the Almighty the most exalted 
efforts of human skill and conception. 

I return from this digression, which is truly a relief to me, to my hateful 
condition. It was, as may be seen, that of the lowest stage of barbarism, such 
as seldom, if ever, occurs to the observation of polished nations. We were 
ignorant of the use of fire; our animal food was eaten raw; and for the sake 
of warmth, when the season was cool, each cabin was crowded with occupants, 
who nestled together, like sheep, for the sake of warmth. Nothing that de- 
served the name of government subsisted amongst us. The old men adjusted 
all disputes ; but as the idea of property never occurred, the only subject of 
difference was our women. But, though the strongest might for a time 
defy the rest of the tribe, it was not strength but cunning which prevailed : 
so that, on the whole, in this respect, each individual was upon a par with the 
rest, and could revenge any wrong inflicted upon him. 

It would be tedious to detail at length the events of this portion of my exis- 
tence. Could an ox or a horse relate his history, he might furnish a narrative 
as eventful as that of my own life, in a state which differed but little from that 
of either; for although my eyes could look upwards, which a Roman writer 
attributes to man as an essential distinction, I derived but little advantage 

therefrom. 
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therefrom, my whole mind being concentrated in earthly and animal con- 
cerns. 

I hasten then to the period of my release from this painful bondage of the 
clastic spirit. One day, we pushed our excursions to an unusual distance 
from the body of. our tribe, and came on the banks of a large river. We 
skirted the margin of it in search of animals, having been disappointed in our 
usual haunts. We had not proceeded far before we saw, at a considerable 
distance (for savages have an astonishing quickness and sharpness of sight), 
two creatures walking erect, but of such a strange and uncouth form, that we 
were seized with an irresistible fright. Hastening into the woods near at hand, 
we crouched down till these unknown beings had passed. If wc were asto- 
nished and terrified at a distant view of them, when they came so close that wc 
could minutely examine them, our terror and wonder increased tenfold. The 
skin of their face was smooth and white ; but on the rest of their body grew, 
as we imagined, skins of different colours, and of the most frightful shape. 
Whilst we were intent upon their persons, one of them raised his arm to lps 
head, on which grew, according to our conception, ail oddly shaped excre- 
scence, which lie actually detached from his head and replaced it. This action 
was so appalling to us all, that, with one consent, we uttered a fearful shriek. 
These dreadful beings instantly ran back to the place where wc were. I il-qj® . 
agonj' of fear and desperation, wc discharged a flight of arrows at them ;' 
they both fell. 

A long time elapsed before wc could summon up sufficient courage to venture 
near, and ascertain if they were really dead. Some notions then visited myjnind, 
for the first time, of the existence of beings superior to ourselves, 
upon our hands and knees towards the spot where the bodies lay. The ^ght qf 
blood convinced us we were safe. They were dead. We turned them over and 
over, and at every turn, shrieks and yells of terror and surprise were uttered 
by us all. At length, we proceeded to flay the bodies, and were astonished to 
find that their skins were in separate pieces, and came off’ so easily that it was 
evident they were not attached to the flesh, as those of other animals. When 
we had distributed the spoils amongst us, we next considered what was to be 
done with the bodies. I was for eating them ; but most of my companions 
betrayed disgust and horror at the proposal. Their stomachs, albeit not criti- 
cally nice, seemed to heave at the sight of white flesh. My appetite for 
this species of fare was so instatiable, that I determined, notwithstanding, to 
gratify my longing. Accordingly, I made a hearty meal upon one of the car- 
cases, and found it extremely agreeable to the palate. 

Before we reached the residence of our tribe, however, I found strange 
sensations within me ; I grew faint and sick. My companions increased my 
disorder, by intimating that I had been poisoned by devouring the white flesh. 

I was of the same opinion ; and before I got to my cabin, my disorder grew 
so serious that I could not walk. I lay myself down; a cold tremor seized 
my frame; I felt such extreme agony within me, that I roared aloud. My 
companions attended me for some time, in hopes of my recovery ; but finding 
I grew worse, they were about ending my troubles by a blow with a club, when 
a sudden thought occurred to me that I should recover if a small portion of 
the flesh of a black man were administered to me ; and I requested that some 
might be procured. It was done ; I lifted the morsel to my mouth, but ere I 
could taste it, sense and motion deseried me, and I expired, illustrating the 
hypothesis of the English satirist, and proving 

The ruling passion strong in death. 
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ORIENTAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

The charge which was made some short time ago against the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, of employing incompetent translators of the Holy 
Scriptures into foreign languages, and of circulating inaccurate and unfaithful 
versions, though it was promptly met by that Society, was by no means fully 
and satisfactorily repelled. Further examination of their translations of the 
Scriptures into some of the Oriental tongues, as a knowledge of those tongues 
becomes more extensively diffused amongst European scholars, affords, it is to 
be feared, abundant grounds for reiterating that serious charge. The subject 
is of such manifest importance to the cause of Christianity, that public atten- 
tion not only ought not to be directed from it, but should be frequently in- 
vited thereto : for if the Society to which allusion is made, however pure may 
he the motives and however praiseworthy may be the intentions of its managers, 
readers itself accessary to the distribution cf versions of the Bible which arc 
calculated to shock the learned and mislead the illiterate, amongst those people 
to whom we arc anxious to communicate the precepts it contains, surely the 
public should interpose, and, from higher considerations than pecuniary ones, 
should endeavour to ensure a more exact fulfilment of those high objects, for 
which sucli munificent subscriptions are entrusted to the Earl Street Society. 

Since the animadversions upon the British and Foreign Bible Society 
appeared in the Quarterly Review , instances have, occasionally, been pointed 
out to us of false and even unpardonable errors in the Serampore versions. 
We are at this moment furnished with more precise and specific information 
upon this subject, from a clergyman of the church of England resident in the 
Bengal provinces, who is well known for his critical acquaintance with the 
Sanscrit and other Hindu languages, and whose name we are authorized to 
publish, if necessary, as a guarantee for the fidelity of his remarks. In a 
letter from this gentleman, now before us, lie says : “ the public at home, and 
the religious public in particular, w'ould learn with no little indignation (could 
they believe it), that the British and Foreign Bible Society has been lavishing 
the liberal contributions levied on their benevolent charity, during so many 
years past, in circulating (in India, at least) copies — multiplied copies — of our 
Holy Books, iu translations, dignified as such, which swarm with every fault of 
taste and criticism, shock common sense, and are at this moment, after multi- 
plied editions, exactly fit for — the worms. In these, too, the panlobaptist 
public (forty-nine out of fifty of the contributors, at least) have been made, 
unconsciously, to all intents and purposes, to circulate the translations of a 
set of nnrrow'-mimled, tasteless, money-making bigots, in direct counteraction 
to all which they believe of the institutions of the Saviour by which introduc- 
tion is given into this church. I hesitate not to arraign the British and Foreign 
Bible Society as guilty of gross and unpardonable dereliction of duty, and a 
practical imposition on the religious gullibility of John Bull, in thus acting : 
if unconsciously, then they are proved, ipso facto , unfit practically to be trusted 
with such enormous charitable funds, as it was their first duty to take care 
those funds should be laid out according to the intent of the donors (and that 
most assuredly w*as not to undermine their own cause , and to aid the printing 
establishment of the Serampore anabaptists, for to this it amounts) ; and if 
consciously, then they are evidently altogether unworthy of confidence. I 
trust and believe the former was the case, as a body ; but I fear charity cannot 
hope so much of every individual who regulated, wholly or partially, the grants 
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in question. I send you a paper on the subject, which, I assure you, on 
honour, says little, nay nothing, to what can be said, and here is daily said, on 

other versions got up in the same firm of and Co. Of my namc 9 m this 

matter, you may make what use you please. I believe I am not among the 
worst Sanscrit and Bengali scholars. I am ready to stake my reputation on 
what I say of the Serainpore versions. I am preparing an extensive critique 
upon them, and shall not fail to send you a copy.” 

The “ paper ” referred to in the letter, and which has been published in the 
Quarterly Oriental Magazine of Calcutta (with corrections in MS. by the au- 
thor), contains some brief observations upon the Serainpore version of the 
New Testament into the Marat’ha language, of which Dr. Carey has pub- 
lished a grammar and a dictionary : “ both, however,” says our authority, 
“extremely defective and erroneous, and they have, in consequence, been 
found of scarcely any use on this side of India. The language, therefore, into 
which the Serainpore Marat’ha New Testament is translated,” he adds, “ is 
not Marat’ha, either in all its words, its construction, or its idiom ; and hence 
it is quite unintelligible to all persons whose vernacular dialect is Marat’ha.” 
The writer then cites a few examples. 

“ To give a single example of ignorance of the first rudiments of this lan- 
guage, it may be observed, that the nominative and accusative singular of such 
neuter nouns as end in a vowel, and of the neuter of all declinable adjectives 


and participles, end in ^ * as 


a plantain , 


W great. 


between. The nominative and accusative plural of all neuter words, also, end 
in a vowel with a nasal breathing, as, plantains f 

good fields. The anuswar, or nasal breathing, in particular, is indispensable, 

•v 

as it marks both the number and the gender; for instance, signifies*/, and 


they, masc. plur. ; eft she , and 5ft they , neut. plur.; and yet both it, 

and the final vowel of neuter words, arc invariably omitted throughout this 
translation. Of the effect which such an omission must have on any language, 
an opinion may be formed, by supposing a work published in Latin or Greek, 
in which the final terminations of the nominatives and accusatives of the 
neuters of nouns, adjectives, and participles, were curtailed ; and then consi- 
dering how far words so mutilated, particularly when used unskilfully and 
unidiomatically, could possibly be understood.*)* 

“ It will perhaps be admitted, that when the objection made to a translation 
is, that it betrays an evident unacquaintance with the first principles of the 
language which it professes to represent, a detailed examination of it becomes 
unnecessary. For, though a translator, who brings to his task a competent 
knowledge of both the languages that arc the subject of his labours, will no 
doubt improve by practice, this cannot be predicated of him who undertakes 
such a task without the requisite previous preparation. A few remarks, there- 
fore, on the first thirty-six verses of the Gospel of St. John will be sufficient 

to 

* A few neuter nouns end in 

•f* My understanding this version is no objection to this remark, because I have been 
only enabled to do so, after much trouble, by the assistance of the original and the 
English translation. 
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to evince that this translation is neither faithful, nor calculated to produce the 
effects which were expected from it. 

“ It will be best to transcribe the two first verses, on account of the impor- 
tant objection which occurs to the translation of them. 

^rT W |trr 3pjft *1 

On what grounds, I must ask, 

has the second verse, e the same was in the beginning with God,* been here 
translated they (or these) at first weiie with God ? The use of the masculine 
pluralf must convey the idea of a plurality of gods, and ought, therefore, to 
have been carefully avoided. Its being allowed to remain must, consequently, 
shew a culpable negligence in the revision of this version, or a lamentable 
presumption in thus tampering with the Sacred Scriptures. The important 
truth contained in the conclusion of the first verse, that * the Word was God,* 
is not expressed in the translation, which, in its present form, consisting of 
two substantives, without any word to denote their relation to each other, can 

convey no meaning whatever; TOT , also, can never be considered as 


equivalent to and at first , does not sufficiently express * in 


the beginning.* 

" The third verse of this translation, literally re-translated, or at least the 
meaning of the words used, is as follows : Evert/ thing was formed , the pro- 
duction of them, and amongst so many of it formed not one thing , even was 
formed distinct from them. On such a translation remarks are superfluous. 

“ In the seventh verse, and throughout this version (as far as I have observed), 
the future indicative is used for the conjunctive and potential moods, in utter 
defiance of the idiom of the language ; and hence the meaning of the original 
is lost, without rendering the translation more intelligible. The English pre- 
position through is here and elsewhere translated by which has no 


such meaning in Marat’ha. 

"In 


* These words, without adverting to their construction, ought to be thus written, 

srrfrr 

tit \ ?T ^#5 ^ When a noun is 

in construction, with a preposition, the sign of the genitive case is suffixed ; but this 
rule of the language is violated throughout the whole of this version. 

f I at first thought, that as is neuter, a mistake had originated from the 

omission of the anuswar ; in which case the pronoun and verb would have been in the 
neuter singular. But the masculine plural again occurs in the verse immediately fol- 
lowing, and is invariably used, as far as I have observed, throughout this version, in 
speaking of God or Jesus Christ. 

\ The title-page states that this version was made from the Greek language. By the 
bye, a false concord occurs in the very first words of this title-page, the noun being in 
the plural, and the adjective in the singular. 
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* In the fifth verse, the words 1 comprehended it not/ are translated 

literally,* seized or took it not ! And in the eleventh 

verse, the same words again occur, which are there given as equivalent to the 
words, 1 received him not.’ So that the reviser of this version must have 



thought that comprehended and received were synonimous terms. 

“ In the thirteenth verse occurs an instance of the nicety required in the 
Scriptures. The expression in the original, uSi ex &-?wtAccTot rot^xos ; in the 
English translation, ‘ nor of the will of the flesh is evidently figurative : but it 
is thus coarsely rendered, without even having the merit of being literal, 


, nor by the wish (or desire) of the body. 


f< The translation of the sixteenth verse it is impossible to reduce to any 
meaning whatever; and the word ‘ truth * of the original is not rendered. 

“ The first part of the eighteenth verse is thus translated : No one having 
seen has ever found God. The original is simply, ‘ No man has ever seen God 
at any time.’ The concluding part of the versef is rendered unintelligible by 
bad grammar, as the agent is in a wrong case, and the pronoun is so placed as 
to prevent its being discoverable to what antecedent it relates. 

“ In the twenty-fifth and following verses, the sect of the translators ap- 


pears ; for they have rendered to * baptize ’ by , a phrase. 


compounded contrary to the idiom of the language, but which can signify 
nothing else than to give a dipping or immersion ; as the noun has no other 
meaning except that of diving. 

“ The thirty-second verse presents this most extraordinary and highly irre- 
verent translation : I saw descending from heaven the Spirit like an Owl. The 


word has no other meaning ! The same word is also used in the 

other three Gospels. 

“ In the thirty-sixth, as well as in the twenty-ninth verse, the expression 
* Behold the Lamb of God ’ is translated, behold the young of the sheep of 
God.% This periphrasis is perfectly indefensible, because there is a word in 


Marat’ha for * a lamb,’ qnd snn is not a Marat’ha word. 

<c But this last instance requires particular remark, because the greatest diffi- 
culty of translation consists in rendering with accuracy and propriety figurative 
modes of speech, and such as amongst one people may possess aptness and 
dignity, and yet amongst another people would be insignificant and undignified. 
To Christians, the expression * the lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world,’ conveys the highest ideas of the innocence, purity, and redeeming 
power of the Saviour. But this figure loses all its beauty in such a periphrasis 

as 


* This is an affectation of following the Greek verbally. 
* 


* f ( stefaT ) snrFiTC 
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as the above ; and as the Hindus attach no such notions to a lamb, which is 
not even one of the animals formerly employed in their propitiatory sacrifices, 
they cannot comprehend the similitude intended. In such a case, in what 
manner ought a translator to proceed ? This is a question of the utmost con- 
sequence, and yet it is evident that the missionaries at Seramporc have never 
proposed it to themselves. But previous to commencing their versions, ought 
they not to have deeply considered the principles by which these versions 
ought to be regulated, and by which alone they could have been rendered 
intelligible to the natives ? One rule alone appears to have been prescribed or 
adopted for all such versions, which is, that they shall be literally exact, neither 
adding to, nor omitting, a single word, that is contained in the Bible. But if 
this be the case, it shews a deplorable ignorance of the very first principles of 
philology, particularly as applicable to the languages of Asia. To confine 
myself, however, to Marat’ha, which may, at the same time, be considered as 
a sufficient example of the other vernacular dialects of India, there is not in 
this language a subjunctive or potential mood, or a passive voice, and scarcely 
a word denoting the operations of the mind. In translating, therefore, from 
the copious language of the Greeks, or the ruder language of the Hebrews, 
innumerable words and phrases must occur which have no corresponding terms 
in Marat’ha, but without which the peculiar tenets and doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion cannot be explained. But amplification and comments are for- 
bidden, and consequently the only resource that remains is, to use the words 
that actually exist in the Marat’ha language, in a sense which is not given to 
them by the Marat’has themselves. To this mode, which must in some cases 
be unavoidable, there would not perhaps be any great objection, did oral in- 
struction always accompany the translation. But when such a translation is 
circulated without explanation or commentary of any kind, it must be obvious 
that words so changed from their original and current meaning, must either be 
unintelligible, or understood in a sense not intended. 

“ The defects, therefore, of a translation of the Bible, will not appear so 
much in such parts of it as are merely narrative; because, as in them the 
words in general retain their proper signification, faults of grammar and idiom 
may not completely obscure or misrepresent the sense of the original. But in 
all passages relating to the tenets and doctrines of Christianity, the inadequacy, 
to use no harsher term, of the Marat’ha version, becomes too glaring. Take, 
for instance, the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th verses of the first chapter of 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, which are thus rendered : c For our being 
pure, and with love before them blameless, before making the foundation of 
the world, having chosen us in it, in that manner for the purpose of heaven 
through Christ, having given all spiritual blessing, they have made us blessed, 
and by their favour have made us taken, in the beloved, for the praise of the 
glory of their grace, and to obtain adoption, that which according to the wish 
of their mind, through Jesus Christ, they formerly made determined to us. 
For that happy be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. In his 
love, through the blood of them, we, by the great riches of their grace, ob- 
tain deliverance from-sin for the purpose of beatitude.’ To make sense of this 
strange assemblage of words is not niy business. I have rendered them faith- 
fully.* 

But 

* More than faithfully, for I have translated several words in the sense intended, 
though they bear no such signification in Mil rat* ha. The reader will, in particular, 
observe the constant use of the masculine plural, in reference to the Father or the Son, 

except 
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“ But as every Christian must lament that the sacred volume of his religion 
has been thus laid open to reproach, he will perhaps at the same time be of 
opinion, that a further public exposure of the gross blunders which swarm in 
the New Testament is unnecessary. I will, therefore, only add a remark or 


two on a few single words. Grace is translated by JTfff » ^l|[,and 
but none of these words convey the same meaning as and 
certainly not that grace , as defined by Dr. Johnson, * favourable influence of 
God upon the human mind.’ signifies merely beluf and not faith. 

For the latter, the Marat’has, I believe, always use the Sanscrit word 


Hope is improperly rendered by * which in Marat’ha signifies 

trust , confidence. srltrfte is not equivalent to * the only begotten , 

particularly because it does not express the filiation of the Son from the 
Father. wn and are improper terms for the Holy 

Ghost , because amongst the Hindus the first signifies the supreme being , or 
. rather the supreme soul , and the latter signifies a pious man. But were I to 
proceed in these remarks, this letter would become too prolix, and the pre- 
ceding will perhaps be sufficient to support the observations now made on this 
version of the New Testament. If not, or if the truth of the above be ques- 
tioned, I am quite ready to produce still more convincing proofs of this version 
being deficient in every requisite for conveying to the natives a faithful and in- 
telligible translation of the Scriptures. 

“ Before concluding, I cannot refrain from remarking, without intending the 
slightest disrespect to the missionaries at Scramporc, that their zeal has 
neither been tempered nor guided by knowledge ; and that their opinions 
respecting the proper manner of making translations proceed from an imperfect 
education. For had they studied the first principles of philology, and acquired 
a conversancy with two or more languages, or even with their own mother- 
tongue, and any Indian dialect, they must have observed that the mere 
translating from one language into another, word for word, without consider- 
ing carefully the ideas actually denoted by each term used, and without pay- 
ing attention to grammar and idiom, could never possibly produce a faithful 
and intelligible translation. But that the translation of the Marat’ha New 
Testament has been made in this manner, the slightest inspection of it will at 
once shew; and I fear, that were the other versions of Serampore also examined, 
they would all be found to have been executed in exactly the same manner. If 
so, it must be concluded, that the trouble and expense which have been be- 
stowed on these versions have been bestowed in vain ; and that the object in 
view would have been more effectually promoted, had all this time and labour 

been 


except in one place, where a typographical error may have occurred, consisting merely 
of the nondnsertion of a diacritical mark, called anustvar, which is the sign of the 
Marat'ha plural. Fortunately, the horrid impiety of the alx>ve is rendered innocuous 
by the passage being constructed so ungrammatically and unidiomatically, as to be quite 
unintelligible to a Marat'ha. But in this style it is that all the doctrinal parts of the 
New Testament appear to be translated ; and though the natives could not understand 
them, still were their attention by any means attracted to them, they have all sulficicnt 
sagacity to perceive that the plural is inconsistent with unity. 
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been employed in the proper translation of the Bible into some one native lan- 
g«a ge. 

“ It must at least be obvious, that the benefits expected to be derived from 
the translations are not to be reaped until they are presented to the natives 
in a form which would render their perusal easy and agreeable. For as long 
as they arc full of grammatical errors, and written in an unconnected, mean, 
and unidiomatical style, no native will read them, or, should the exception 
occur, lie will not understand them. But give them in an appropriate dress, 
and mere curiosity might attract the attention of many a native to them. I 
must, however, confess that the translation of the Bible into any Asiatic lan- 
guage seems to me to require such a thorough knowledge of the original, and 
such an intimate acquaintance with the modes of thinking, speaking, and act- 
ing of the people into whose language it is to be translated, as to render it a 
task o‘f very doubtful success. The failure, therefore, of the missionaries is 
not surprising.** 

These radical defects in the translations of the Scriptures are really very 
serious impediments to the objects contemplated by the Society who patro- 
nize them : instead of promoting the service of Christianity, it is not irra- 
tional to impute some of the backwardness of the Hindus to this cause. 

The author of the aforegoing paper, we learn from a letter before us, is em- 
ployed upon a very desirable, but laborious office : that of endeavouring to 
settle a standard for the expression of theological notions in the language of 
India, some specimens of which we arc favoured with, and they are subjoined. 

On the rendering of Scripture Terms. 

“ Baptism.” — 1. A Sangskar ( ) ls exclusively a religious rite or 

ceremonial of initiation, or the gradual completion (for there arc several) of a 
religious character, or what is viewed as such. Among the Hindoos the sangs- 
kars begin before birth, and continue to succeed each other till marriage , 
which is the last, and completes the exact character and qualifications of an 
accomplished brahmin. The radical notion of the word is “ completeness, 
perfection, accomplishment, finished state, condition or character.’* Vide 
Wilson’s Sanscrit Diet, in verb. He defines its distinct application, as above, 
to denote " an essential and purificatory rite, or ceremony.” The most im- 
portant of these (for our purposes) arc the giving of the name, the tonsure , 
investiture with the brahminical thread , and the initiation by the gayatri or 
mystical verse. Other applications of the word are to denote “ consecration, 
purification, purity, perfection.” — (See Wilson). 

2. These are also performed by the intervention of a priest (see Ward, 
vol. iii. p. 69), and sacrifices and prayers are offered at the same time. So 
that as they are in themselves purificatory and initiatory, so the ceremonial 
with which they are performed is strictly religious, nor can they proceed with- 
out the presence of a complete brahmin. 

3. At the upanayana, or investiture with the sacred thread, which is the 
tenth in order, and followed four days only subsequently by the communica- 
tion of the sacred verse, the initiated becomes a dwija or twice-born, — a rege- 
nerated man. This ceremonial Wilson declares “ to constitute religiously and 
metaphorically their second birth.” The previous' sangskars till this were but 
preparatory ; the tenth and eleventh perfect the moral and metaphorical rege- 
neration, to which marriage only is necessary to render the subject of tHein 
u complete in all the will ” of the inventors of the system. 

4. The individual who has passed through these successive stages of initia- 

tion 
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tion is denominated sahgskritn, or complete , perfect , consecrated , purified , 
finished ; nothing further being necessary to fulfil the obligations of his order 
and birth. 

5. The regular derivative of the agent, is sangskaraka (or sangskarttii) or the 
completer , perfecter , purifier , &c. 1 or i<t<$ may be used 

indifferently. 

0. Baptism is exclusively a religious rite of an initiatory character ; it is a 
symbolical representation of a moral regeneration or second birth, and is 
called the “ washing ©f regeneration,” indicating, in that expression, the out- 
ward purification, metaphorical of the inward or moral sanctification of the 
subject of it. In this rite the individual is also consecrated to God ; and whereas 
before it, i. e. whilst a catechumen (if adult) or virtually in the same condition 
(if an infant), the individual is incomplete , out of the unity of the consecrated 
and initiated, he becomes thereby of their number, and is received into the 
community of Christians. In short, all the characters of a sangskar are found 
to enter into the notion of religious baptism as directed in the New Testa- 
ment, or, to speak more properly, all that is symbolized in the latter, is 
equally figured in the Hindoo rites of brahminical initiation. In the former, as 
in the latter, the officiating person is a priest; prayers arc offered up, the bap- 
tised person becomes complete . His catechumen state, may he compared to 
the condition of the brahmin youth before the tenth and eleventh sangskars 
(or investiture with the thread and gdyatri ) ; he is now a perfect Christian ; he 
is a twice-born , " born again of water and of the Holy Ghost.” 

7. Ou» baptism is distinct from christening in vulgar language, or, more cor- 

rectly, the sprinkling of water, as practised by us, and conferring of a name (in 
case of emergency), without reception into the communion of the church and 
consecration by the sign of the cross, the symbol of the Christian profession, 
as the thread is of the Hindoo, is analogous to the brahminical or 

naming, the fifth sangskar in order ; and lastly, the eleventh ceremonial of 
the brahmins, or the communicating of the gdyatri , following the reception 
of the thread, to confirmation , as practised by us subsequently to baptism. 

8. Now it is proposed to use the word sanskar, to denote our sacrament , 
and to prefix jal ( \3[^[ ) water (the element of baptism) to specify the mode 

or medium of initiation, consecration, and purification among Christians. 
As if one should say “ the water-sacrament ,” or that sacred and religious rite, 
in which, in the use of the clement of water, as symbolical of purification, 
the subject of it is consecrated to God, initiated into the Christian profession, 
passed from an imperfect to a perfect state of at least external religion, and 
made competent to all the duties of a Christian as well as become entitled to 
all its privileges. 

9. This word is regularly formable in all its required derivatives 

jalasangskar, jalasangskrita, and jalasangskarak, or jalasangskartta. 

10. It determines nothing as to the mode in which the element is adhibited, 
whether by immersion or aspersion ; nor as to the time, whether in infancy, 
youth, or adult age (in all of which the sangskars are admissible successively) ; 
and thus seems well to adapt itself to the ambiguity of the original 
fa***i*Au &c. &c. and is calculated to prevent the fatal and injurious contests 

of 
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of the advocates for adult and prcdobuptism respectively, as a word equally 
proper in the usage of aH, and determining nothing verbally as to the point in 
dispute. For it is evident, that if we object to antipaxlobaptists employing a 
word expressive of their mode of immersion, with equal reason would they 
object to a term denoting aspersion as practised by us. Moreover, we our- 
selves, who are at liberty to employ either mode, and who contend only for 
the right of infants to this sacrament, in whichever way the element be adhi- 
bited, could not desire to employ a word which would cut off that liberty. 
Therefore, unless a word can be obtained of equal ambiguity with the Greek 
/Sa^n^, we have only the alternative of employing some such compound 
term as that proposed above, or of retaining the original term in the charac- 
ters of the language into which we translate. 

The latter would be attended with this disadvantage, that previously to expla- 
nation, it would convey no meaning to a heathen convert or infidel ; and after 
such explanation, a far less lively idea of the thing intended than would be the 
result of employing an indigenous term exciting a distinct and well-known 
notion analogous to the Christian doctrine designed to be expressed. The 
word above proposed is, in the latter member of the compound, already con- 
secrated to a religious application in close analogy with the use of our word 
baptism, and in the first term secures a distinct enunciation of the element 
employed in the rite, and therefore of such additional idea (chiefly that of 
purity), as is more forcibly symbolized thereby. So that while the sangskar is 
generic, the jalasangskar is the specific required. 

11. Again, the generic term is equally, in all its ideas, applicable to the 
oilier Christian sacrament of the euclmrist, and also to the rite of confirma- 
mation (unless the latter be kept distinct, as a ratification of baptism, which 

might be expressed by the term > or “ ^ 1C ratification 

of the water-rite of religious initiation and consecration,’’ the prefix of 
repast ” or of “ edible ” or other similar expressions, 

would sufficiently specify the nature and symbolical meaning of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

12. Lastly, on shewing the first sketch of the above to a friend, I was 

informed that thcSerampore antipsedobaptists have actually employed the very 
word proposed, in combination with this term W u ^) or dipping, to ex- 

press the nature and intention of their baptism to heathens, although they 
have restricted themselves to the former word singly in their translations ; so that 
they write in their other works the compound > or the sa- 

cred initiatory rite of dipping , to convey a notion of what is intended by the 
Christian sacrament of baptism. The consecrated word proposed to be em- 
ployed to denote “ sacrament,” is therefore already known to some, perhaps 
to many (though I was not all aware of it until this paper was written in 
greater part, nor have I yet seen the word myself), and seems by its uniform 
religious application, as a native term, peculiarly appropriate to our purpose. 

« Trinity — 1. Trinilas is properly not an aggregate of three, but a three" 
ness of one, and denotes a modification of unity first apprehended, not a 
union of three previously conceived distinct. 

2. It is the abstraction of the notion of a triple distinction in the same 
essence. 

Asia/. Jo urn. Vo l. 28. No. J G5. 2 R 
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3. The proper termination for the abstracted quality or specification, in 
Sanscrit and Bengali, is or (twa or to) as tas is in Latin and la, te, 

ty, in its derivative Italian, French, and English. Thus (sat) is good; 


3TvS or >H>3l sattiva or satin, boni-tas, bontc, goodness; so £J<3f\3T 
+\ <\ 
is unites, unity, » (tritwa), trini-tas, trinity. 


4. The compound term J 


E tri-unity * has been employed by some 


Christian missionaries, blit seems objectionable, as founded rathqf on the no- 
tion of a unity of trinity or aggregation of distinctions than of a modification 
of the same essence or trinity in unity, which is our Christian doctrine. 

5. It is proposed, therefore, to employ the word ( tritwa ) as exactly 


correspondent to the theological term trinitas , as before defined. 

“ Holy Spirit.”— 1 . The rendering of this term is peculiarly difficult, from 
the preposterous speculations of the Hindoos relative to matter and spirit. The 
notion of the anima mundi , or universally expanded spirit, meets us at every 
turn. This they term u the sublime spirit/* or , of which every 


human intellectual soul is an individualized portion subjected to temporary 
interclusion within the bonds of a material frame, whether this latter be con- 
sidered real or illusory. 

2. The soul of a man, therefore, is only so long and to such degree consi- 
dered as a distinct existence as it is held in union with the body, and the 
object and aim of all abstract devotion is to secure the breaking of the illusion 
of materiality or the dissolution of the connexion with a corporeal frame, and 
the loss of individual existence by absorption into the universal soul or Su- 
preme Deity. 

3. The term employed by most or all Christian missionaries hitherto is 

Dharmatma ( )» "diich, with its perfect synonym (Pun- 


yatma), is objectionable on several grounds. 

a. Its uniform application by Hindoos is to denote a man, or materialized 
individual, who lias acquired religious merit — the merit of works— and, there- 
fore, in common usage, signifies a good man, a pious and religious person, at- 
tentive to all sacred and social duties, and become possessed of a stock of meri- 
torious virtue. 


b. Dharma ( ) is acquired by works or acts of duty, &c. and is dis- 


tinct from, and inferior to <^7^ (dhyan) or mental abstraction, and 

(tapas), or ascetic , mortification , both of which are intended to prevent future 
transmigration by securing absorption into the great spirit. (See the proofs in 

Ward’s Introd. p. 33). A dharmatma ( ) ls therefore inferior to a 

or abstract devotee, and docs not obtain absorption. 


c . Consequently this word is altogether inadmissible in application to ex- 
press the notion of the Supreme Spirit as distinct from man and matter, and 
an essential modification of the one deity. 

4. On the other hand * s a PP^ cc ^ on ty to the deity in the notion 


of his spirituality. It is avowedly defective if applied as 4 translation of the 

of 
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term w Holy Spirit *’ (in the Christian notion of the words), inasmuch as it 
contains no distinct specification of holiness , an abstraction not easy to enun- 
ciate in this language, from the indistinctness and erroneousness of the Hindoo 

doctriucs of virtue and vice^ of moral good and evil. belongs only to 

a material condition and is the attribute of man, &c., not of the great God, or 
^55 (Brahma), who has no duty (which is the exact notion of this word). 

E very other word expressive of moral excellence in combination with 

(or spirit) i* predicable only of man ; so that no altcrnative*seems to remain hut 
to do the best we can in employing the term as applicable only to 

predicate the Supreme Deity in his spiritual essence. At all events, though 
we should prefer to use a word expressive of moral quality rather than 

(sublime), still Dharma or Punya ( or ) could not be employed, 

as they denote only merit, the result of acts of virtue or duly. would be 

decidedly a better term, forming the compound , though even that, 

like every similar composition, will always be at least ambiguous, and in the 
first understanding convey the notion of an excellent or good man. 


THE LANGUAGE OF NEW ZEALAND. 

To the Editor of the. Asiatic Journal . 

I wish, sir, with your permission, to call the attention of your readers — of 
those, at least, who maybe interested as well in classical as in oriental learn- 
ing — to a connexion which seems to 111 c to exist between the languages of 
Greece ami New Zealand. I am aware that the distance between Ancient 
Greece and New Zealand is an objection, at first sight, startling; lam aware, 
also, that in this slippery, though curious, province of philology, which I 
now invite you to explore, the most ridiculous theories have been often built 
upon the casual, natural, or uncertain resemblances of languages, bearing no 
internal proof of their relation ; and seeing that in all languages there are few 
primary sounds, an infinity of similar expressions, and a numerous class of 
words which have their archetypes in the things signified, I should wonder if 
any two could be found in which such indecisive resemblance. could not be 
traced. Nevertheless, and although one of the languages in question be 
unwritten and little known, which renders the comparison still more hazar- 
dous, the examples of their close agreement, in words purely conventional, 
arc so numerous, that I can hardly help thinking then) to have been derived, 
in part at least, from some common original. An easy channel of communi- 
cation suggests itself, in the languages of the Indian continent ; the parent- 
stock of which, the Sanscrit, has been lately shown, by one of our Scotch 
professors, to be intimately allied to the Greek. 

I will lay no stress upon the argument derivable from Scripture, which is 
commonly thought to represent all the languages upon earth as emanating 
from one common source. But I subjoin, as the chief ground of my conjec- 
ture, the folIowing4ist of corresponding expressions. It has been formed on 

a very 
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a very cursory perusal of some New Zealand vocabularies,* and might, I doubt 

not, be extended by a more general and critical examination. 

New Zealand . 

Creek. 

<7, a continuation of time ; 

us), always. 

an, wind ; 

uito, to blow ; Ang, air. 

adi , dance, joy ; 

to please ; ethos, joy, &c. 

a he, fire ; 

to burn. 

ara, right! true! 

fyet, truly ! 

aroka , love ; 

££»*» id. ^ 

amo, carrying on die shoulders ;+ 

upas, Doric Hu. os, shoulder. 

dua , two; 

%oo, id . 

etekke , to beget ; 

rixreo, srsxav, to bring forth. 

ekaou, to swim ; 

vf,%ce t id. 

ehonc, or one, sand-beach, shore ; 

ri'twv, contr. tjajv, hi. 

hana, a cave ; 

atVTgov, id. 

hooa , or ua, rain ; 

uuv, to rain. 

ka, a rising flame ; 

xotita, to burn. 

kapua, a cloud ; 

xet<rvos , smoke. 

kopiko, a bending ; 

to bend. 

matou, to understand ; 

fiotvfavw, to icarn. 

matau , understanding ; 

pnris, id. 

matna, a parent ; 

pxrzo, mother. 

orero, to speak ; 

tgiu, id. 

*, an egg ; 

uav, id. 

To which may be added, though less certain or conventional r 

no, light; 

$uos, id. 

ai, aa, yes ! 

you, id. 

a, and ; 

xetJ, id. 

alua, God ; 

o id. 

c, alas ! 

c. £•♦ id. 

eloohr, to spit ; 

-rrucu, hi. 

hew hoi, water ; 

hi. 

•nau, to bite ; 

yvotM, to carp, Ac. 

knunglioro, to snore; 

xvu^u, id. 

pa, a father ; 

'rarrifj, id. 

tc, the definite article ; 

to, id. 


1 am, sir, &c. 

Essex Court, Temple, 

PlIILOLOGICUS. 

August 12 th. 


* See Nicholas’s New Zealand, Collins’s New South Wales , the New Zealand Grammar of the Chris- 

tian Knowledge Society, and Fry’s Puntographia. 


f Amo or oomo signifies * shoulder ’ in the language of the Tonga islands. 
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THE COURT OF THE GENII. 

( Continued from 181 .) 

<c When the locust saw that the king was in grief, and seemed affectionate!/ 
disposed towards his numerous subjects, sitting high upon a wall, he arranged 
his green velvet vest, and began in sweetest murmurs to sing a hymn of 
acknowledgment to his Maker. * Praise and thanksgiving to the Almighty,’ 
said he, ‘ who has filled the earth with benefits, and who has, in his infinite 
goodness, provided food for every living thing.* Then, turning to the king, 
lie said, feelingly : * Do not be sorrowful respecting the apparent weakness 
and insignificance of the subjects, since to all whom God has given life and 
food, he has also bestowed his paternal care. When he created the animals, 
to some he gave bulk and strength, and to others delicate forms. The elephant 
lie made huge, with two long teeth, to protect him from the attacks of other 
animals, and his trunk is also of great use. Though the body of the gnat is 
small, and its wings remarkably light and delicate, they are sufficient to save it 
from its enemies. And so it is with our own brethren ; though formed in the 
manner we arc, we have still our advantages ; some are strong, some weak, 
some heavy and slow, some fleet. The elephant, the tiger, the deer, and the 
hare, have all their peculiarities ; all are different. Respecting the ant, Allah 
Tallah has thus written : ‘ The chief of the ants said to his people, ‘ Remain in 
your own habitations, that Solomon and his army may not crush you under their 
feet.’ All animals have their instincts and their resources against impending 
calamities, each having a feeling of self-preservation implanted in its own 
essense. Praise be to God for these blessings.* When the locust had ended, 
Sooban, the king, complimented him highly on his eloquence, and proposed 
that he himself should attend the court of the king of the genii. To this he 
assented ; but Sooban thought proper to give him some cautionary advice at 
parting, and said : * When you go to the court of the king of the genii, do not 
let it be known that you are sent by the serpents and dragons !’ The locust 
asked why ? * For this reason,* said Sooban; * there has long existed the deepest 
enmity between the serpents and mankind, who have even dared to question 
the necessity of our being created at all, contending that we do nothing but 
harm. This assuredly arises from folly and ignorance, for God has not created 
a single thing in vain, and it is no doubt very impious and wicked to arraign 
the ways of heaven.’ 

“ The Assembling of the Commissioners.— -The Trial. — In the morning the 
commissioners appointed from all the tribes and kingdoms of animals were 
collected together, and the king of the genii proceeded to his hall of audience, 
to hear and decide upon the important business to be brought forward. The 
crier, according to custom, gave notice that all persons who had suffered 
oppression, and who had grievances to be redressed, should appear to prove 
their respective allegations, as the king had entered the council chamber, and 
was sitting on the judgment-seat for the purpose of trying causes; the great 
officers of the realm being present to assist in expounding the enactments and 
provisions of the national code, founded on the immutable principles of jus- 
tice. Hearing this summons, all the men and animals ranged themselves on 
either side, and paid their dutiful respects to the king ; who looked around him 
in perfect amazement at the immense crowds which had come into his pre- 
sence, in their aspects so multifarious and so strange. He looked again and 
again, and still wondered in silence. He then sai^ to one of the genii hakeems : 

‘Do 
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* Do you see these millions of people ?’ — ‘ Yes, I sec them,* he replied ; 

* such is the creation of the world, and such arc the various objects with 

which it is inhabited and adorned ; as various in their appearance, as they arc 
various in their quality and power.’ The hakeem continued a long harangue 
on the infinite variety of created tilings, and when he had ceased, the king of 
the genii directed his attention to the side occupied by the human race, and 
saw them dressed in raiment of every colour. Among them he marked a hand- 
some young man, of upright figure and lovely person, and he asked his 
vizier from whence he came. The vizier said he was a Persian, from the pro- 
vince of Irak. Upon which the king desired to hear what he had to adduce 
in support of the claim set on foot by mankind, and on what grounds their 
pretensions to superiority rested. The Persian complied, and exclaimed : 
s Praise be to God, for placing us in a country like this, where the climate is 
so genial, and the prospects so delightful. It is proper you should know that 
I am of an illustrious species ; I belong to the human race, renowned for saga- 
city, penetration, for arts and sciences, and learning and knowledge of every 
kind. Among us we can boast of Noah, Esdras, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and 
Mahommud, the peace of God he upon him ! Besides prophets, we can enume- 
rate among ns the greatest kings, such as Furcedoon, Darius, Ardagbeer, 
Baharam, Nosheerwan, and many sovereigns of the Sassanian and PeShdadinn 
dynasties. The world is all our own, and thanksgivings to the ‘for 

making us superior to all created existence on earth.* When the Ptrsiai^ had 
ceased his oration, the king of the genii asked his viziers what they had to} say 
in reply to this eulogy upon the excellence and perfections of The 

vizier said, that all he had asserted was true, but that he had ht^lected to 
allude to many other things. c This Persian,’ said they, ‘ has not ac|iiK>wl^dged 
that on account of the wickedness of man the deluge took plac^, 

all the animals on the face of the earth were in consequence drowned, 
our own tribe, the genii, suffered greatly by the enmity of mankind. 
forgot to say, that among his race, Nimrod, the tyrant, was born, wholrast 
holy Abraham into the fire — and also Nebuchadnezzar, who destroyed the 
sacred temple, and burnt the Pentateuch of Moses !’ But the king said: 

* Why should he relate these matters ? they could not serve his cause — on the 
contrary they would injure it.’ The vizier replied, that it was necessary for the 
purposes of justice that, whilst excellencies were dwelt upon, imperfections 
should not be studiously hidden from view. The king then looked towards 
the human side, and immediately a man rose of a tawny complexion ; he was 
very thin, with a large beard ; he had the zinar, or braminical thread, round 
his waist, and drapery round his loins. The vizier asked who he was, and lie 
replied, a Hindoo, from the island of Scrcndcep (Ceylon) ; upon which the 
stranger was requested to address the court. * Thanksgivings unto him who 
grants us benefits — in a country, too, where day and night are the same; 
where the heat and cold are so duly tempered, as to make the climate soft and 
genial ; where the trees are beautiful, and the ground affords the richest pro- 
duce in fruit, oil, and corn ; where the elephant is seen, the largest of animals, 
and where man first opened his eyes upon the beauty and magnificence of the 
universe ! In my country learned men are numerous, and God 1ms endowed 
us with amazing qualifications, the knowledge of the stars, and magic, and 
we are universally allowed to be pre-eminent in every kind of intellectual 
attainment.’ The shrewd vizier retorted upon him, and said : * If you were 
candidly to admit that you burn bodies, and worship idols, there would be 
some appearance of fairness^in your observations !’ The king then looked, 

and 
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ami saw a man of high stature, dressed in a yellow garment, with a manu- 
script in his hand — and reading and moving his body backwards and forwards, 
and he asked who he was. lie proved to be a descendant of the children of 
Israel, and a native of Egypt; and being requested to speak, the stranger 
thus proceeded. * Blessings on the Creator, who gave to the children of 
Israel superiority over all the sons of men, and brought forth the prophet 
Moses among them ! Blessings upon the great God, for placing me in the 
faith of such a prophet, and enriching me with so many benefits !* The 
waggish vizier said to him : ‘ Why do not you also confess, that God in his 
anger has metamorphosed you into bears and monkeys, and disgraced you on 
account of your idolatry ?* The king looked again, and saw a man dressed in 
a woollen garment, and in his hand a fire-pot, in which he was burning 
incense, reading with aloud voice. lie was a Syrian, a follower of Jesus; 
and he said, * Blessed be that God, who brought forth Jesus, born of the 
Virgin Mary, and thereby purified the children of Israel from sin 1 Blessings 
upon him, for endowing our hearts with affection and wisdom, and granting 
us benefits and excellencies too numerous to describe !* The old sarcastic 
vizier then said : ‘Very true — but you have forgotten to acknowledge that 
worshipping the cross, and killing bogs, and eating their flesh, is not a very 
suitaSl^lraiHlc of shewing devotion to the Supreme Being!* The king) then 
Iooket^ j|® aaw a thin man, of a yellow complexion, and asked who he was. 
He Koresh tribe, a native of Mecca, and he thus delivered his 

senticMafifiSf^PIessings- on him who sent us, for our good, the prophet Ma- 
hommii^jft^pacc of God he upon him, and who gave us the Koran, and 
appauiti^^^' fasts— our ramzan and pilgrimages ! Blessings upon him for his 
prpn^ilie^pl^neaven, and all the benefits we have received, and which are too 
infiu^f fie enumerated !* The sharp vizier said, ‘ You* might have added, 
th*t^«er the death of the prophet you abandoned your faith and religion, 
pom base worldly motives, murdered the Imauins.* The king looked 
round again, and saw a fair man, with an astrolabe in his hand. He was a 
Greek, from Ionia, and spoke as follows : ‘ Praise he to him who has created 
us superior in excellence to others ; praise he to him for endowing us 
with the sciences of astrology, magic, metaphysics, and witchcraft !* The old 
vizier said : ‘ This is a mistaken boast, for these attainments do not belong to 
you, they are derived from the children of Israel, during the time of the 
Ptolemys ; and for several other sciences you are also indebted to Egypt, but 
they have all been claimed by the Greeks.’ The king then said to the Greek, 
4 What have you to urge in your defence ?’ — ‘ Nothing,* said the Greek ; 
‘ what he says is very true. It is the way of the world. One nation learns 
from another. In this manner the Persians derived their astrology from the 
Hindoos.* The king then looked to the last rank, and saw a man of large 
body and long beard, who*, was constantly looking upwards to the sun. The 
king asked who he was. lie was a native of Khorassan, and spoke in the 
following strain : * Blessings upon him who has placed me in a country supe- 
rior to every other in richness and fertility, and which has been even praised 
by the prophets themselves ! Many passages in the Koran are convincing 
proofs of our greatness and worth. Blessings upon him, who has enlightened 
us above every other tribe — for many of us can read, the Pentateuch, and the 
Gospel, without comprehending a single word of either — yet we venerate 
Moses and Jesus ! Many of us can also read the Koran, though ignorant of 
its meaning ; yet we arc devoted to the faith of Mahommud, the peace of God 
he upon him !* The king said : * What is you* opinion of this person's 

harangue ?’ 
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harangue? 9 One of the learned men said . 4 If he is neither vain nor hard- 
hearted, and worships neither sun nor moon, it would seem that lie speaks in 
foolishness and derision. 9 

“ When all the men had severally finished expatiating on their own impor- 
tance and consequence, the crycr called aloud : 44 As it is now evening, the 
suitors may all depart, and be in attendance again in the morning, 9 

44 Third Day, — On the third day, when all the men and animals were assem- 
bled together in court, the king of the genii looked around among them, and 
beheld the jackal before him, to whom he said, 4 Who art thou ?* The jackal 
said: ‘I am the commissioner, or advocate of the animals. 9 *— * Who sent 
you ?’ — 4 The lion, the king of the carnivorous quadrupeds. 9 — 4 What country 
does he live in ? 9 said the king of the genii, 4 and who are his subjects ? 9 — 4 He 
lives in forest and wilderness, and all the four-footed animals are his subjects. 9 
— 4 Who aids him? 9 — 4 The panther, the mountain-deer, the hare, the fox, the 
sheep, are all his friends and abettors. 9 The king said: ‘Explain to me his 
appearance and habits. 9 The jackal said : 4 In body and limb, he is the 
strongest of animals ; in fearlessness and pomp, he is superior to all. His 
chest is broad, his teeth and claws powerful, his roar so dreadful that all the 
inferior animals are frightened away when they hear it. In hunting, he ghares 
his prey among his friends, but never takes more than will satisfy his hunger. 
He dreads nothing but ants, which annoy him very much, as gnats .annoy ele- 
phants and oxen, and flies, mankind. Moreover, his people have great confi- 
dence in him as a sovereign/ 

44 After this, the king looked on the right and left, when suddenly a mur- 
muring sound reached his ears. It was the locust again, shaking his wings, 
and trilling delicately his sweet song. The king said: 4 Who arc you? 9 He 
replied : 4 1 am the advocate of all the reptiles, whose monarch’s name is 
Sooban, the inhabitant of hill and mountain, where there is neither cloud nor 
rain to refresh the earth, and where the lesser animals perish from the intense 
winter’s cold. His subjects and army consist of all kinds of snakes and scor- 
pions. 9 Then said the king : 4 Why does the monarch separate himself in such 
high places from his subjects ?* — 4 For this reason ; his mouth is full of poison, 
which produces a burning heat through his body, and therefore he retires to a 
region where he can be cool.’ — 4 What are his shape and habits? 9 — 4 Ilis shape 
is like a tuneen.’ — 4 Who knows what a tuncen is ?’ inquired the king. The 
locust said that the frog, the advocate of the water-animals, could tell. The 
king looked round, and seeing the crab on the margin of the river, asked for a 
description of the tuneen. 4 The tuneen, 9 he replied, 4 lives in the ocean, and 
all the water-animals, the tortoise, the fishes, the frogs, and alligators, are his 
subjects. He is larger than any other kind of aquatic animal — his form is tre- 
mendous, his body long, and he is universally feared. His head is large, his 
eyes bright, his mouth wide, his teeth numerous, and he swallows countless 
shoals of fishes for his food. When he cannot digest well, he raises himself 
above the waters, and the heat of the sun gives him relief. Sometimes storms 
cast him ashore, and then he dies, and the carnivorous animals devour his flesh. 
Thus it is, that the great subsist on the small, and the small on the great. 
Thus it is also with mankind : They eat the flesh of the mountain-deer, goat, 
sheep, and fowl, and when they die — worms eat them. This is the law of 
nature. Sometimes the small animals cat the large, and the large devour the 
small. Hence the learned have said,, the death of one is the advantage of 
many ; and thus God has said in the Koran : 4 days and years pass continually,, 
and yet mankind take it notjo heart.’ I have heard too, that mankind consi- 
der 
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der ub their slaves, but in what do they differ from us, that they assume this 
superiority ? We are all clay after death ; and, in life, if all the most terrible 
animals were to attack them, they would be instantly swept from the face of 
the earth. Their claim is absurd and untenable, and mere arrogance, without 
cither reason or proof? 

44 The king again looked round him and beheld the parrot, who represented 
himself as the advocate of the birds of prey, and appointed by the oonka, 
who resides on an island of the main, choosing the highest mountains for his 
abode. 4 No ship,* said the parrot, 4 has ever been able to touch at that 
island. The land is beautiful, the air temperate, the fountains musical, and 
the trees covered with every kind of fruit.*-* 4 What is the oonka like?* in- 
quired the king of the genii. * He is very large, larger than any animal of his 
kingdom. He is powerful in claw and beak ; his wings are so immensely huge, 
that when he rises into the air they look like the sails of a ship, and when he 
moves his tail in flying, the very hills tremble. He can take up, and carry off 
elephants and rhinoceroses, and other large animals in the air. His disposi- 
tion, too, is excellent.’ The king of the genii then looked towards the men, 
and asked them to what sovereign they paid allegiance, and they answered, 
they had several kings. He then asked how it happened that each tribe of 
animals had but one king, and they so many. The man of Persia came for- 
ward and replied, that there was no similarity between the two cases. ‘ Men 
are differently circumstanced,* said he, c and it is the business of their kings to 
watch over the safety and property of their subjects, to preserve them from 
distress, and. treat them with tenderness and commiseration. Among the 
human race, some are soldiers, some mechanics, some viziers, some civilians, 
to settle the contracts and business of the kingdom, and collect the revenue of 
the troops ; some cultivate the earth ; some are cauzees and moonshecs, to 
explain and put in force the laws for the benefit of the public ; some are mer- 
chants, skilled in buying and selling; and some are menial servants, to wait at 
table, &c. Thus mankind require many chiefs to superintend villages and 
cities. Hence there are many kingdoms; and in each kingdom there are 
thousands of cities and towns, and in every city hundreds of thousands of 
inhabitants. Besides, the same language is not spoken every where, to enable 
one person to conduct the affairs of the people. On this account, God has 
appointed many kings, who are called upon earth his vicegerents, and whose 
duty it is to watch over the well-being and happiness of their subjects.* 

“ As soon as this declamation in favour of mankind was finished, a buzzing 
sound reached the king’s cars, when suddenly he perceived it was Yasoob, the 
king of the bees, who was flying about, and singing his orisons to the Almighty. 
The king asked him who he was : and he replied, * I am the king of the insect 
tribe.* — 4 Then why have you not acted in the same manner as the other ani- 
mals, and sent a messenger or envoy ? Nor have you deputed either your 
army or any of your subjects to our presence.* — 4 The reason is, that I take 
compassion upon them, and do not desire to put any one to inconvenience or 
trouble ; and as you wish to learn what I am distinguished for — know that God 
has bestowed upon my family and race benefits superior to every other. He 
has blessed us with the science of geometry, and other accomplishments ; we 
build our own cells with great beauty ; we roam freely, over every flower that 
blows, and feed upon them without hindrance, which enables us to make 
honey, an article very much praised among mankind. And in the Koran we 
Arc alluded to as an example and a lesson to the slothed.’ Yasoob continued 
a long harangue on the perfections of his nature, antipfconcluded by repeating 
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that a desire not to annoy his subjects had alone induced him to be his own 
advocate at the present juncture. When Yasoob ceased, the king of the 
genii exclaimed, ‘ A thousand and a thousand thanks for the brilliant elo- 
quence you have displayed ; and true it is, that heaven has bestowed upon you 
peculiar advantages, such as are totally unknown to other animals. He then 
said, * where are all your subjects now ?* — * They are upon trees, and in such 
places where they can reside in comfort — some, indeed, are in the houses of 
men, or in their gardens.’ 

“ Then Yasoob, apparently made vain by the applause he had received, in- 
quired of the king the civil and military polity of the genii. The king politely 
said, that the inferiors were all obedient to command, and performed their 
duty admirably. ‘ Among the genii,’ he continued, ‘ there are good and bad. 
As it is with mankind, some keep the faith of Islam, and some arc infidels. 
When obedient, they are infinitely more so than men, for their obedience is 
like that of the stars. Thus the sun is in the place of a sovereign, and the 
stars are his army and subjects. Thus Mars is the commander-in-chief, Jupiter 
is the cauzee, Saturn is the treasurer, and Mercury is the vizier, all the infe- 
rior luminaries deriving motion from the sun.* Yasoob asked, whence this 
admirable obedience in the stars arose ? * From the angels,’ replied the king of 

the genii, ‘who again are the troops of the Almighty, and perform his bidding 
instantaneously. Although some of the genii, from infidelity and error, are 
occasionally disloyal to their sovereign, their wickedness is never so excessive 
as that of mankind. For instance, once on a time several genii, departing 
from their original state and character, became subservient to Solomon, and 
though thus exceptionable as genii, yet their devotion to his interests was 
without fault. And to show their aptitude, whilst Mahommud, the last of the 
prophets, the peace of God be upon him, was reading the Koran, some genii 
happened to pass by the house he was in, when, by listening to his prayers, 
every one of them became a Mussulman — and afterwards they had the zeal 
and perseverance to make many converts in their tribe.’ Then Yasoob ex- 
claimed : ‘ How different from mankind, who are altogether proud and arro- 
gant, filling the earth with strife and bloodshed ; and it is entirely from their 
extreme ignorance and wrong-hcadedness, that they think themselves masters 
of the world, and the animals their slaves.’ 

“ The commissioners on the part of mankiud beheld with surprise the king 
of the genii and the sovereign of the insects in such close and familiar conver- 
sation. One of the learned hakeems of the genii tribe, observing their coun- 
tenances, arose and said to them : ‘ You ought not to be astonished at this, 
for although Yasoob, the chief of the insects, is extremely diminutive, he is 
beyond all other animals distinguished for his eloquence, and his talents are 
peculiarly adapted for conducting the government of his tribe. But do not 
think that on this account his majesty the king of the genii is prejudiced in his 
favour, or can be diverted from the exact course of justice. No, his pure and 
upright mind is not to be biased by any thing of the kind.’ In short, the king 
looked towards the men and said : ‘ You have now heard all that the animals 
have advanced against your cruelty and oppression, and you have entered at 
large into your own defence, and in vindication of your assumed rights. If 
you have any thing more to say, this is the time.’ The Greek came forward, 
and 3aid : ‘ We are skilled in divers arts and sciences, and our knowledge and 
judgment are infinitely aljpvc the comprehension of the animal creation. The 
affairs of the world we conduct in the most systematic and successful manner ; 
from which it is quite clear that we are intended to be the masters, and the 
animals our slaves.’ Thfe king then referred to the animals. ‘ It is now your 

turn 
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turn to reply.* The animals shook their heads and continued silent. After 
the lapse of an hour, the vakeel of the insects came forward, and said : ‘ This 
man affects to think that he understands various sciences, and that for this 
renson he is legitimately master, and we his slaves. But let him consider for a 
moment, and he must then acknowledge that we are greatly his superior in 
these respects. Take an instance in geometry. Without either rule or com- 
pass we can construct the most beautiful edifices, and in the theory and prac- 
tice of government, mankind have copied from us. Do we not appoint porters 
and watchmen to our houses, and not a soul can have egress or ingress without 
the permission of our sovereign. From the leaves of trees we make honey, 
and we sit in comfort in our dwellings, cat with our families and children, and 
our leavings are taken and used by mankind. This art no one has taught us 
but God Almighty himself. Thus instinctively, without teacher or instructor, 
we know these things. If mankind pretend they arc masters, why do they cat 
our leavings? It is not usual for kings to eat the refuse of their inferiors. 
Ilcnce their pretensions arc unsupported by proof or reason. If, indeed, they 
contemplate the ways of the ants, they will see that they make their sinuous 
dwellings deep in the earth, so as to be impervious even to inundations; for 
their food they collect granaries, and their various modes of acting singly and 
in bodies, all working to one end, is quite amazing to mankind themselves. 
Look also to the silkworm, and see how nature has provided it with ingenuity 
and skill to perform its duties in the great theatre of the world — how it weaves 
its web — and how its young arc protected and nourished. If mankind were to 
consider these matters properly, they would not be so foolish and intolerant as 
to think themselves masters and wc their slaves.* 

“ When the advocate of the insects had concluded his speech, the king of 
the genii strongly expressed his admiration of the talents displayed throughout 
the eloquent discourse he had just heard. He then turned towards the men, 
and said : * You have heard this oration, have you any thing to advance in 
reply.* An Arab arose, and spoke as follows : * The pre-eminence and excel- 
lence of our acquirements, and our dispositions, are ample proofs of the just- 
ness of our claim to superiority. Our life passes in great pleasure. Our food 
is multifarious and delightful, such as animals have no conception of. We eat 
the pulp and interior of fruit — they the peal and husks. We have numerous 
kinds of victuals and condiments; we have rich cakes, honey, ox-eyes, ox- 
tongues, livers, oranges, milk, butter, ice, and a thousand other things ; and 
to amuse ourselves, we have dancing-women and story-tellers. We dress in 
elegant clothes, and rich carpets are spread under our feet. Pray how can the 
animals command and enjoy such conveniences and comforts as these ? Their 
dwellings are in forest and desert, eating grass; and day and night they re- 
main like slaves, naked, experiencing pain and distress. Every thing, in 
short, proves most distinctly, that we are the masters, and they our slaves.* 

“ The vakeel of the birds, the nightingale, was at this moment sitting upon 
the branch of a tree, and thus addressed the king, in reply to the Arab ; * this 
fine eating and drinking, of which the last speaker has just boasted, is only 
productive of sorrow and trouble to man.’—* How ?* inquired the king of the 
genii: — * Why, in this manner. He must dig the earth, yoke the plough, 
make bridges, fill water, sow wheat, cut it, weigh it, grind it, light the oven, 
and bake his bread. He has to dispute with the butcher, settle his bills with 
the shopkeeper, and in amassing wealth and property, and acquiring arts and 
sciences, he is unavoidably exposed to great ann^f&ncc and vexation. In 
visiting foreign countries he must endure fatigue. .Jits* has to stand in a de- 
grading 
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grading posture before the great, and after death, the accumulated property of 
years is, in an instaqt»>fihared among ungrateful heirs, and even strangers. It 
is true, that we subsist on such things as the ground produces, but wc are 
without care or difficulty, and we take as much as we like of what is so liberally 
given to us. We have no anxiety about providing our food, for God is bounti- 
ful, and we acknowledge the blessing in our thanksgivings. Wherever we go, 
the same kind Providence is always our guide and support. On the other hand, 
mankind obtain the food and subsistence, of which they arc so proud, with 
pain and trouble ; and then they arc subject to diseases, fevers, head-aches, 
colds, the itch, elephantiasis, and every variety of indisposition. To give 
medicines, the doctors are constantly on the alert ; and hence it is quite absurd, 
perfectly ridiculous, for mankind to boast that they arc the masters, and the 
animals their slaves. 9 

“ The Arab replied, that sickness was not peculiar to man, the animals being 
subject to more diseases than mankind. In answer, it was said : * Certainly, 
but those animals only who have domesticated with men arc subject to dis- 
ease— such as dogs, cats, pigeons, and others, because they do not cat at their 
natural times. The wild animals, on the contrary, cat at proper periods, and 
in proper quantities, and are never sick — the domestic animals often eat more 
than they ought, more than is suitable to their stomachs, and therefore they 
are often sick. This is also the common cause of sickness among children, for 
women with child, and wet-nurses, frequently through absolute greediness, eat 
too much of the fine viands that have been so much talked of. The milk in 
the breast thus become vitiated, and injurious to the infant, which grows sickly, 
and sorrow and death are the consequences. Arc wc not better off than you ? 
And as to the honey, which is so much prized, that is the spittle of an insect, 
not the production of man — then what do you boast of? Fruit and corn wc 
eat as well as you. Our feeding habits and those of your great ancestor Adam 
are the same. Whilst in the garden of Eden, he ate of the fruits thereof without 
toil or anxiety. But he became greedy after that which was forbidden, and he 
was in consequence expelled from his happy abode, and thrown into a place 
where no fruit grew to gratify or pamper his appetite. When he had repented, 
God pardoned him, and sent an angel to him to instruct him in ploughing, 
sowing, reaping, grinding, baking, and making and [jutting on raiment. But 
when his descendants increased, strife and dissention arose among them ; they 
plundered each other’s houses, some ran away, some were imprisoned ; and 
from one step to another, you have at last come to this pitch of arrogance, 
that you think yourselves lords of the creation. Your boast is this— you sit 
happy at your banquets ; you amuse yourselves with dancing and novelties ; 
you pass your time in joy and pleasure ; you dress in rich clothes, and jewels 
of every variety ; and enjoy, forsooth, such things as arc quite beyond the 
conception of animals. True, very true ; but there is nothing without its 
dark side. If you are gay at your banquets— you also sit in the house of 
mourning — grief succeeds to pleasure. Feasting and merriment are dashed by 
weeping and agony. A beautiful dwelling is succeeded by being shut up in the 
darkness of the grave. For rings and jewels there are collars of punishment 
and handcuffs ; for anklets, there are foot-irons ; for praise, there is contempt 
and derision. In short, every charm and every advantage has its reverse. 
You have circumscribed towns and cities to live in ; but this wide and glorious 
amphitheatre, the world, tffa ours, with the power to ascend the heavens, and 
fly about wherever we cho^ie. We can repair to the sea-side, to gardens and 
plantations; and no on$hgs authority to gainsay whatever we may be disposed 

to 
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to do. If you want any thing, you- must take it up and convey it on your 
shoulders, you must fetch and carry, which is the unquestionable mark of 
slavery. Then whcuce derive you proof that you ar6 the masters, and we 
your slaves ?’ 

44 The king said to the advocates of the men : * Have you now any thing 
more to say in reply?’ The Arab rose again, and said: 4 Almighty God has 
blessed us with such comprehension and exalted penetration, that we can dis- 
tinguish the sacred from the profane ; the good from the wicked ; and we can 
fit ourselves for the regions of paradise. He has taught us to pray and wor- 
ship him, and to. deliver religious orations from the pulpit. All this affords 
irrefragable proof that we arc the masters and these our slaves.’ 

“ The advocate of the birds then rose, and said : 4 If you reflect but for an 
instant, you must be aware that these things are productive of much uneasi- 
ness and annoyance to you.* The king said, 4 How ?’ The advocate replied : 
* God has appointed men to pray, that he may be able to forgive them their 
sins, and that they may not relapse into wickedness. In the Koran it is 
written, 4 the virtuous shall put away the evil-doers.’ And God sent his pro- 
phets for those people who were defiled with irreligion, and never prayed, but 
continued occupied in impious and sensual enjoyments. Now we never sin at 
all ! And with respect to God Almighty teaching you to know the profane 
from the sacred, that is for your instruction, because your hearts arc all dark- 
ness, and, through ignorance and folly, unable to see what is injurious and 
what is profitable. On this account instructors and teachers in the sciences 
arc necessary for you, and thus Allah-Tallah informs his prophets of every 
thing. Thus it is written in the Koran : God said to the fly, 4 make thy abode 
on the mountain,’ and pointed out the proper place. Again, 4 every animal 
knows its own prayers and orisons.’ Again, 4 God sent the crow to dig the 
earth, and to shew Cain how to make a pit to bury his brother’s dead body in. 
Cain saw it, and exclaimed, alas ! that I have not the sense of a crow, to bury 
my brother’s dead body in this manner.’ Now, certainly, we have no fixed 
place of worship — no mosques and pulpits to ascend — but our place of devo- 
tion is every where. Night and day we arc at our prayers, and you now boast 
of that which is not looked upon by us as any thing remarkable at all. Foolish 
ostentation.’ 


(To be concluded next month ) 
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MR. DAVIS’S TmInsLATION OF THE “ HAN KOONG TSEW.” 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 

Sir : You will no doubt, with your usual candour, give insertion in the 
next number of your Journal to these few remarks on a piece of criticism 
which appeared in your August number, respecting Mr. Davis’s Chinese 
Tragedy. 

The translator of that dramatic piece cannot justly complain of the general 
tone of the said criticism, which is sufficiently handsome : but the critic does 
certainly most egregiously mistake the meaning of Mr. Davis’s preface, in de- 
claring that he professes to have selected this specimen of the Chinese stage 
on account of its being strictly historical ! If the reviewer will only refer to 
the place, he will find that the historical character of the work is only men- 
tioned as an incidental fact ; and that “ in selecting this single specimen from 
among so many, the translator was influenced by the consideration of its 
remarkable accordance with our own canons of criticism.” Here is his rea- 
son, totidem verbis ; and he might with just as much correctness have been 
charged with asserting, that the Wavcrley Novels (though right excellent in 
their way) ought to be admired on account of their strict adherence to histo- 
rical truth ! Now really, sir, people who assume the responsible office of 
judges, should be a little more sure that they understand the true meaning of 
what they make the subjects of their sweeping sentences. 

After the foregoing sample of scrupulous exactness, what shall we say to 
the hypercriticism of the same reviewer, in finding fault with the statement of 
nuy-kung instead of liow-kung, as the Chinese for “ haram.” When people 
are tolerably familiar with a language, their memories naturally become stuffed 
with synonymes, and they may occasionally be guilty of the atrocious crime 
of saying “ blue sky ” for “ azure sky;” but it is a sore thing to be twitted with 
this under the formidable name of a “ mistake,” and to be carped at for the 
misfortune of knowing too much. The fact is, that nuy-kung and how-kung, 
nuy-ting and how-ting, mean just the same thing ; and arc, in relation to the 
emperor, precisely what nuyfang and how-fang arc in relation to individuals; 
the inner or retired apartments of the dwelling appropriated to females. 
Whether these may, or may not, be properly designated by the term “ haram,” 
is quite another question. 

The reviewer wishes that the translator of the tragedy had appended the 
whole of the Chinese text. Mr. Davis, however, could not reverse the 
decrees of the Committee, and the whole of the text (which he had prepared 
for the lithographer) was not lithographed, merely because the expense was too 
heavy, and for no other reason. 


I am, Sir, &c. 


H. R. 
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Heine to of ttoofis. 

The Family Library, No. V. — The History of the Jews. Vol. I. London, 

1829. Small 8vo. 

The necessary effect of the improved system of early education, and of its 
extension amongst all classes of the community, has been to increase the appe- 
tite for reading throughout the country. This effect, which was the primary 
object of those who, for the la$t twenty years, have laboured to promote the 
diffusion of education, might, however, be taken advantage of by artful per- 
sons, who, for selfish purposes, or with more atrocious designs, would not 
scruple to corrupt the heart through the imagination, or abuse the unsuspect- 
ing simplicity of innocent and inexperienced readers, by undermining their 
religious and moral principles. It is a very praiseworthy project, therefore, 
which some of our most respectable publishers have adopted, to bring out 
either original works, or new editions of standard books, in an unambitious 
and unexpensive form, whereby individuals of limited means may provide 
themselves, gradually, with a library of really useful knowledge. 

Besides the salutary end, already adverted to, which such publications are 
calculated to answer, the editions in question arc of a nature not merely to 
allay a curiosity already excited, but, from their high literary character, they 
attract readers, and provoke a desire to read. They arc, generally speaking, 
the production (the original compilations we mean) of real scholars and men 
of science, who condescend to divest their style as much as possible of acade- 
mical stiffness and technical peculiarities, whence their writings, instead of 
losing, gain considerably in value, even in the estimation of the philosophical 
reader, whose studies are not unfrcqucntly impeded by the pedantry and affec- 
tation of his authors. Philosophy, it may now be said, in the language of 
mythology, has descended from heaven to reside amongst mortals. 

Mr. Murray has taken a prominent part in this new system of publication. 
His “ Family Library ” promises to be a work of inestimable value, in the view 
we have taken of the object, or at least the necessary end, of these pub&ca* 
tions. The first four numbers of the work are devoted to biography ; which, 
perhaps, contains a mixture of the agreeable and instructive qualities more 
universally palatable to the general reader than can be found in any other 
form of composition. In the number immediately before us, we are presented 
with a history of the Jews, in which the compiler, who is evidently a person 
of talent and erudition, has incorporated with the original chronicles of that 
extraordinary people, found in their own sacred records, whatever facts he 
could glean from profane historians, and whatever discoveries in archaeology 
have been made in modern times, which can diffuse any light on the subject, or 
tend to explain what appears obscure at this remote period. 

Judging of the particular work by the specimen before us, the first of the 
three volumes of which it is to consist, we apprehend that it will occupy a very 
respectable station amongst our minor historical compositions. It is a narra- 
tive full of interest, and, considering its necessary connection with our reli- 
gion, possessing no little importance. 

The author appears to us to have seen a very curious work* recently pub- 

« lished 

* Histoirc da. Institutions de Molise et du People Hebrty^, ftf J. Salvador. Paris and Leipsic, 
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lished at Paris, by a learned and philosophical French Jew named Salvador, 
and which is stated tg^be the result of long study of the history and institu- 
tions of the Hebrews. If he has not seen it, we would recommend him, if it 
be not too late, to examine it ; for although its character is a good deal hypo- 
thetical, it abounds in shrewd and sensible conjectures, and places the subject 
of which it treats often in a new and curious light. We have sometimes medi- 
tated an analysis of this work, for the amusement of our readers ; and we have 
not altogether abandoned the design. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

Travel* to and ft om Constantinojde, In the Years 
1827 and 1828. By ('apt. C. C. Franck land, lt.N. 
2 vols. 8vo. £l. 1 Is. (id. 

Polynesian Researches, during a Residence of 
nearly Six Vears in the South Sea Islands, includ- 
ing Descriptions of the Natural History a.ul Sce- 
nery of the Islands, with Remarks on the History, 
Mythology, Traditions, Government, Arts, &c. 
of the Inhabitants. By the Rev. W. Ellis, Mis- 
sionary. 2 vols. Uvo. with Plates and Maps. 28s. 

The Annals and Antiquities of Rajust'han, or 
the Central and Western Rajpoot Tribes of India. 
By Lieut. Col. J. Tod. Vol. T. royal 4lo., with a 
Map and Engravings. £\. 14s. fid. 

A Catalogue of Books in Oriental Literature , and 
of Miscellaneous Works connected with India, 
sold try Parbury, Allen, & Co., Booksellers to the 
Hon. East- India Company. Fcap. 8vo. 

Asiatic Researches, or Transactions of the So- 
ciety instituted in Bengal, for Inquiring into the 
History, Antiquities, &c. of Asia. Vol. XVI. 
4to. £2. 2s. 

The Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological 
Society Delineated, No. I. : being Descriptions and 
Figures in Illustration of the Natural History of 
the Living Animals in the Society’s Collection. 
2s. fid. 

Some Account of the Life of Reginald Heber, 
D.D., Bishop of Calcutta. 1 voL 18ino., with a 
Portrait. 5s. 

A Few Remarks on the Expediency and Justice 
of Emancipating the Jews : addressee! to his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, K.G. 2s. fid. 


In the Press. 


Travels in Babylonia, Chaldcva, See. By ('apt. 
Mignar, of the Hon. East-India Company’s ser- 
vice. 


Travels in the Morea. By Colonel W. M. 
Leake, F.R.S. 3 vols. 8vo. 

The Journals and Correspondence of Reginald 
Heber , Lord Bishop of Calcutta, interspersed with 
Notices of his Life. By his Widow. 2 vols. 4to. 


Narrative of a Voyage fitted out by the Bengal 
Government, under the command of Capt. P. 
Dillon, establishing the fate of the Count dc la 
{’(house. 2 vols. 8vo. Plates. 


The Picture of Australia, exhibiting a faithful 
Representation of the several Colonies in New 
South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, the Swan- 
River, Melville Island, Ac. PostBvo. 

A Tabular dew of Oriental Literature. 

An Introductory Treatise on the Nature and Pro- 
perties of Light, and on Optical Instruments. By 
W. M. lliggms. 

tetter* written during a Residence in South 
Africa; containing an Account of the State of 
Society at the Cape, &c. By Lieut Rose. 


In Mr. Ackervnann’s Annual “ Forget-me-not ” 
for 111*10, now in preparation, will appear the ear- 
liest poem of Lord Byron's, an article of great 
curiosity and interest, being his first known at- 
tempt at poetry. It is copied from the autograph 
of the noble poet, and certified by the lady to 
whom it was addressed ; the *• Mary,” who was the 
object of Ills earliest, and perhaps his only real at- 
tachment, and whom he has celebrated in several 
of his poems ; it was written when he left Annes- 
ley, the residence of her family. 

Mr. Ackennann intends this year to add another 
to the class of annuals for youth, entitled Acker - 
mnnn's Juvenile Forget-me-not. Among the con- 
tributors to it are Montgomery, The Ettrick Shep- 
herd, The Old Sailor, Delta', W. II. Harrison, 
John and James Rird.J. Lusoombe, William .Mary, 
and Richard Ilowitt, John Clare, Rev. J. II. 
Counter, Rev. F. Skurry, Rev. Dr. Booker, Mrs. 
Holland, Miss Landon, &c. &c. 


PARIS. 

Mnnava-Dharma-Sastra, Lois dc Manou, pu- 
blieeen Sanskrit, avec une traduction Krnnfaise 
ct dcs Notes, par A. Loiscleur-Dcslongchamps. 
Livrsn. Land II. Hvo. each 12s. (To be com- 
pleted in four livraisons.) 

Vcmlidud Sadtf , l’un dcs Livrcs de Zoroastre, 

K ubli6 d’aprfcs le MS. Zend de la Uibliotheque du 
Loi, avec une Commentnire, fee., par E. Bur- 
nouf. Livrsn. I. folio, his. (To be completed in 
ten livraisons.) 

Collection d* Antiquities RgypUennes recueilUes 
par M. Ie Baron de Palin, publito par MM. Dorow 
et Klaproth. Un volume in fol. composCe de 36 
planches contenant plus de 1,880 sujets, et de six 
feuilles de texte. Price, to subscribers, 50 francs ; 
to non-subscribers, fiO francs. 

Bulletin de la Socilte de Geographic. Vols. IX. 
to XL, 1828 and 1829. 
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VARIETIES, 

Asiatic society of Calcutta. with the attempt to express the sounds 


A meeting of this Society was held on 
the 4th March, the Hon. Mr. Baylcy, 
vice-president, in the chair. 

Amongst the persons elected members 
of the Society were the following native 
gentlemen : Baboo Prosanna Kumar Tho- 
kur. Baboo Dwarkanath Thakur, Baboo 
Sibchunder Das, Baboo Haromoy Dutt, 
Baboo Ram Komol Sen. 

Read a letter from Mr. Hodgson, for- 
warding a duplicate index, in Persian and 
Nagari, of the contents of the Kanjur. 

Read extracts from an account of a 
visit to the highlands of Pundua, and 
to the great cave of Bubun, by Mr. Wal- 
ters ; and also a communication by Lieut. 
Wile-ox, detailing the progress of geo- 
graphical discovery in Asam. 

From the inquiries of Mr. Ilodgson, it 
appears that the literature of Bhot is col- 
lected in two large works, denominated 
the Kanjur and Tanjur ; the former is, as it 
were, the text, the latter the comment. 
The list alluded to gives a detail of the 
divisions of the Kanjur , speeifyi ng the 
number and name of each, also the num- 
bers and nnime-s of each of its subdivi- 
sions. The Kanjur contains nearly one 
hundred different works, each occupying 
about four hundred and fifty leaves, print- 
ed. The types are kept in the possession 
of the chief Lama of Digcrehi. One 
copy, and the half of a second, of the 
Kanjur , have been sent to Calcutta. The 
first was obtained by General Bliim Sinli, 
from the Lama of Llassa, and presented 
by liim to Mr. Hodgson. The half of 
the other was brought by merchants from 
Llassa to Nepal, and there purchased. 
The Tamjur is double the size of the 
Kanjur , and contains nearly two hundred 
works. 

The former account of the contents of 
the Kanjur was prepared from a printed 
Bliot work, which was an index to the 
Kanjur, and in the explanation of which 
the knowledge of a Lama of considerable 
learning, and attached to the court of 
Nepal as a physician, was made use of. 
But there were some parts in regard to 
which he was at a loss, and he took time 
to inquire further : which he ha9 done, 
and the present index has been revised 
and corrected in concert with him, so 
that no doubt can exist of the accuracy of 
the present list. Great pains have been 
taken also to depress the words correctly, 
which from 


as uttered. 

Mr. Walters, in prosecution of his in- 
teresting journey across the Pundua hills, 
near Sylhet, left Dacca on the night of 
the 19th October last; on the 26th he 
crossed the Howres to Pundua. These 
are extensive jeels or lakes, covered with 
reeds and rose jungle, having open ex- 
panses of water, many of them a mile 
across, while in other places the jungle is 
so thick that it is with difficulty a boat 
can be impelled through it. The depth 
of water is, in many places, from ten to 
twelve feet. The llowres extend for 
many miles along the feet of the hills. 
In the dry season the water runs off, leav- 
ing an extensive waste, to be occupied by 
buffaloes and tigers, and the hurrah sin- 
gah, or large Sylhet stag. 

Pundua is situated immediately under 
the hills, and is, in fact, the frontier vil- 
lage. There is a small fort in the place, 
garrisoned by a company of sepoys. From 
hence the Cosseahs, or hill tribes, obtain 
their rice, cloth, salt, and, in fact, all the 
necessaries of life, in exchange for honey, 
wax, oranges, cinnamon, bclcl-nut, &c. 
the produce of their hills. 

Leaving Pundua on the morning of 
the 27th, Mr. Walters observed that the 
ground began to get more elevated : cross- 
ed the bed of the Pundua nullah three 
or four times, and began to ascend in 
earnest. He proceeded through groves 
of orange and citron trees, loaded with 
fruit, interspersed among the broad-leaved 
plantain and stately areca trees, with an 
undemood of flowering shrubs, and the 
prickly pine-apple, literally obtruding its 
fruit across the path. “ Nothing can be 
more beautiful tlian those cool and shady 
groves, soothed by the murmurs of dis- 
tant torrents, and refreshed by numerous 
crystal streams, sparkling at intervals 
across the road.'* 

The Cosseahs are a stout athletic race, 
fair, as compared with the inhabitants of 
the plains, and with beautiful muscular 
limbs. They have no scruples os to what 
they are to eat and drink ; and in religion, 
follow some of the Hindoo customs. 
They have no written character, and 
their language is different from that of 
the surrounding tribes, though they all ap- 
pear to be different dialects of the same 
radical. Theft is unknown among them, 
and they arjAflfe to their word. In moral 
charactetftfn^K they are infinitely su- 
perior t^^^fc:ves of the plains, and 
are independent race. 

They ^BKstoned either with bows 
and arrb^For long baked iron swords. 
2 T Their 
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Their houses arc surrounded by yards, 
fenced with neat stone walls, and the vil- 
lages arc usually erected on the side of a 
hill, the houses rising one above another. 

The Cossealis are governed by petty 
rajahs, who exercise but little control 
over them. 

Continuing his route through a moun- 
tainous and romantic track to the village 
of Soopar Poongee, Mr. Walters passed 
several stone bridges over the torrent 
beds. A single stone slab, ten or a dozen 
feet long, thrown across, forms a bridge. 
"'The village is stockaded and defended by 
a chevuux de frize of sharp -pointed bam- 
boo, and from the shade of some beau- 
tiful trees there is a superb view of the 
mountain glen. Studded around among 
the trees are to be seen two or three 
hundred curious circular monuments, pe- 
culiar to the Cossealis ; they arc of dif- 
ferent sizes, and formed of circular solid 
stone slabs, supported by upright stones 
set on end, which enclose the space be- 
low the slab. They vary from two to six 
and eight feet in diameter, and are dis- 
posed on the side of the hill, all close to- 
gether. On occasions of state the vil- 
lagers sit on these, each of the rural 
conscript fathers on his own curule chair, 
large or small, according to his rank in 
the commonwealth. These tombs con- 
tain the ashes of the dead, so that the 
solemn convocations of the living are held, 
as it were, in the presence of their an- 
cestors. 

Dead bodies are burned on a spot set 
aside for that purpose, a little higher up 
the hill, and their ashes are afterwards 
collected and put into pots, which are 
deposited in these stone sepulchres. 

As he advanced still further, Mr.W. 
saw some most magnificent scenery, which 
we regret that our limits will not admit of 
particular reference to. What is very 
singular, however, is his fulling in with 
gigantic stone monuments and door-ways, 
that strongly reminded him of Stonehenge. 
These upright stones and stone doors are 
monuments to the memory of departed 
rajahs and chiefs. The first gateway of 
stone he passed (formed of three single 
slabs) was twelve feet high, and lie con- 
jectures that some of these monumental 
stones weigh thirty tons. These stu- 
pendous monuments are found near all 
the villages on the hills. 

Of Cherra, where it has been proposed 
to build a sanatorium for European sol- 
diers and sick people from Calcutta, it is 
stated that the elevation is above 5,000 
feet above the level of the sea. The air 
i9 cool, light, and refreshing, and &1-. 
though the sun is hot, it j^ipnoxious. 
The hill is free from jungle, M&gfcred with 
fine pastures and flowers, rocky, and 
the ravines are filled witrce&s attdffarubs. 
The view over the plain is 'most exten- 


sive, and Mr.W. supposes takes in, at a 
glance, an area of fifty miles. The vil- 
lage of Cherra Poongee is very pic- 
turesque, and the views around sublime. 

In his progress to the next village he 
passed over a coal region, “ the coal 
cropping out of the ground,” and viewed 
the works of some iron smelters. About 
Bnga, or Sufccd Pnnce, he first observed 
fir trees, and the ground was covered with 
flowers and shrubs, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, dandelions, thistles, &c. 

On the 31st October, at five in the 
morning, the thermometer stood at 50°. 
The road led over hill and dale, with one 
steep descent, and little streams here and 
there, “ the rallies stiff and white with 
hoar frost.” 

At length, passing the grand and the 
sublime, tlie traveller arrives at a re- 
gion, the character of which is the pret- 
tily rural and beautiful, viz. the country 
about Nunelow, where Mr. Scott re- 
sides. As Mr. W. proceeded, the firs 
became larger, and disposed in clumps, 
and the landscape assumed more of an 
English character. lie observed apple, 
pear, and plum trees, with brambles, 
black-briars, and strawberries. From 
“ Prospect ltock,” at Nunelow, a fine and 
grand view is commanded of tlie Girrow 
hills, the plain of Assam, with the Bur- 
ranipooter river ; and in the distance are 
to he seen the snow -clad mountains of 
Thibet, elevating their giunt peaks above 
the llootea range. 

” The Cosseali monuments are nume- 
rous, and of large size, about Nunelow. 
The circular and square stones, support- 
ed by stones placed on end, are extremely 
similar to the ‘ cromlechs * found in Corn- 
wall and Wales ; doubtless those ancient 
monuments were appropriated to the same 
purpose, tlie reception of the ashes of de- 
ceased chiefs enclosed in urns. If this 
was the case, how singular it is tliat the 
customs of nations, in the same stage of 
society indeed, but situated at such an 
immeasurable distance from each other, 
should be found so exactly to coincide ! 
If any doubt exists as to the purpose for 
which the monuments in Britain were 
erected, is it not dissipated by observa- 
tion as to the actual vse of similar monu- 
ments in this country at this day? I 
did not observe that any of the upright 
stones were placed in ^circles like those 
of Stonehenge, but generally in lines.” 
After a short stay at Nunelow, Mr.W. 
returned to Sylhet. 

The trip to the cave of Buban» in the 
Cosseah hills, was undertaken by the same 
gentleman in December lost. Leaving 
Sylhet on the 8th, he reached the mouth 
of the cave about noon neat day. * The 
mouth of this cavern (to- urajeh tmkmmm. 
was lately made jourtyht? is in * the 
side of the gi^li^stone to^mttans, «hd, 

(aces 
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faces the south-west. The entrance hardly 
attracts notice, and few would suppose 
that such a small hole is the portal to 
such magnificent chambers. One person 
only can enter at a time. “ On entering 
the cave (writes Mr.W.) we descended 
about thirty yards over large broken pieces 
of rock, some of them difficult to climb 
over, and readied a levcL After pre- 
paring our torches, and getting every 
thing in order, we followed our Cosseah 
guide, and leaving a large cavern unex- 
plored on the left, took a passage on the 
right. The roof formed a perfect natural 
arch, one side more perpendicular than 
the other, and the whole was encrusted 
with stalactites. We proceeded oil in a 
west and north-west direction : sometimes 
the passage was narrow and the roof low, 
then swelled into superb chambers, the 
roof forty, feet high. In some places wc 
walked along perfectly smooth rock, in 
others over soft mud, and in others again, 
climbed over broken but huge fragments 
of rock. Here and there we came upon 
water in rocky basins, and in many parts 
the rock was honeycombed by the action 
of the dropping water. The variety and 
beauty of the shapes into which the sta- 
lactite has formed itself exceed descrip- 
tion. In one place was a remarkable 
specimen like a pine tree, about twelve 
feet high, liy one foot and a half thick, 
except here and there ; however, it did 
not sparkle to the light, ns I had ex- 
pected, being covered with brown dirty 
coating, though in particular spots it was 
very beautiful. After wandering through 
numerous narrow passages und various 
splendid halls, sometimes descending 
fifty feet, and sometimes ascending to 
a greater height, vve were at last stopped 
by a deep basin of water. Here, as it 
was getting late, we turned, and by fol- 
lowing another passage, found ourselves 
hi our former track again. We had tied 
a string to the rock at the cave’s mouth, 
and let it run off a reel as we advanced, 
and three balls had already been expend- 
ed. There we joined the two strings, 
and some of us remained, while others, 
retracing their steps to meet some of the 
people with oil-pots, who could not de- 
scend a precipice, rejoined us again at 
the same spot. Numerous passages were 
left to the right and left, und several 
singular fissures were apparent in the 
rock at different elevations. The moun- 
tain appears to be perforated in all direc- 
tions, like a honey-comb. In one place 
daylight is visible through the roof at a 
great height. We new retraced our steps 
to the>mouth of the cave, which we reach- 
ed at three o'clock. The thermometer, 
outside, the^pfcaVe stood at 68?) in the 
shade of tbe^&ees with which the en- 
trance is ifn^tinde^insi^ it rose to 
71°. Thtf^r howepr, close or 
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disagreeable ; indeed a free circulation 
evidently takes place. I was, on the 
whole, much pleased and gratified by 
the excursion. The cave is certainly a 
wonderful natural curiosity, and much re- 
sembles the drawings of the famous cave of 
Autiparos in the Levant. Its full extent 
lias not yet been ascertained: tradition 
says it joins the subterranean passages of 
the seraglio of Pekin ! We paced the 
distance, and took hearings, and found 
wc had gone nearly a inile before we 
turned. An abrupt and deep precipice 
obstructs the road a little beyond where 
we turned, and further than this has not 
yet been explored. It would he curious 
to follow it up, and trace out all its rami- 
fications. An opening might very pro- 
bably he found on the opposite face of 
the mountain ; also to ascertain the ex- 
istence or otherwise of organic remains 
in the muddy soil.” — Cal. Gov. Gaz. 

MEDICAL ANI) PHYSICAL SOCIETY 01 ,f 
CALCUTTA. 

At a meeting of the Society, held on 
the 7th February, the following commu- 
nications were presented : — a paper on 
the use of mercury in febrile diseases, by 
Mr. J. Tytler; a case of diseased heart, 
with an account of the dissection, l>y Mr. 
Agncw ; a meteorological register kept at 
Cawnporc, for the months of September, 
October, November, and December 1828, 
with observations on the prevailing dis- 
eases among the artillery detachment, by 
Mr. J. Leslie ; a singular case of deficiency 
of the brain ami corresponding hollow iii 
the cranium, with illustrative prepara- 
tions, by Dr. Wise ; and un account of 
the experimental garden on the Mussorca 
kill, by Mr. J. I\ Hoyle. 

A letter was read from Dr. J. llanken, 
submitting a model of his improved ther - 
nmniidote , or machine for cooling rooms ; 
a description accompanied the model. 
This paper, Mr. Clarke’s case of the bite 
of a snake, and of calculus in a native 
boy, and Mr. Lawrence's disc of popli- 
tical aneurism in a native, operated upon 
with success, were then read and under- 
went discussion. 

The thermantuhtc is a species of venti- 
lator which has been not inaptly com- 
pared to a winnowing machine, the re- 
volving of which sucks in air from with- 
out. The improvements in the therman- 
tidotc consist in its being altogether ren- 
dered less complex in its structure, and 
more easily manageable by native ser- 
vants, so as at the time, to increase the 
ventilating and cooling power. We can- 
not witho||#i(ui aid. of a figure make the 
a)teratioBH™8 details of the machine 
comnrehel Bmte * to the general reader; 

* uffice4t i |qWBi|boweTCr, that after the 
improved nmliOPSoiistruction^e wings 
^ of 
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of the thermantidote will re volte sixty 
times in the minute, under the same exer- 
tion which, on the old plan, would pro- 
duce only forty revolutions in the same 
time. The alteration suggested may be 
made by an ordinary carpenter at very 
little expense. Dr. Ranken has also 
studied to render the machine much more 
portable than it was before ; which will 
render it particularly convenient for cool- 
ing tents, which many have to live in dur- 
ing the hot winds. Ilis belief also re- 
mains unchanged, that a barrack, or any 
large apartment, can be more effectually 
and cheaply cooled by ventilators on the 
improved thermantidote principle, than 
by tatties. It should at the same time 
be borne in mind, that thcrniantidotes 
may not be found applicable to every 
place built originally without the contem- 
plation of their use, unless certain alte- 
rations be made. They appear to act 
to most advantage when placed high over 
a space not exceeding sixty feet by twenty. 
“ Air becoming specifically heavier by 
licing cooled, like every substance having 
weight, is projected further from an ele- 
vation than along a level surface ; and hi 
the supposed (elevated) situation, it 
would keep supplanting what is constant- 
ly getting heated by contact with the oc- 
cupants, just as water when poured into 
the same vessel is seen to displace spirit.” 
One engine, requiring a single workman 
at a time, would suffice for an apartment of 
the dimensions mentioned; but Dr.Ran- 
ken suggests that two should be employ- 
ed, facing in contrary directions, that 
either may be resorted to when unma- 
nageable draught stops the other. This 
machine lias been found so useful in allay- 
ing the heat up the country, that it is, wc 
understand, coming into more general 
use than might have been supposed, con- 
sidering the slowness with which people 
adopt new inventions, however benefi- 
cial they may promise to become. 

The subject of Mr. Lawrence’s case of 
aneurism was a robust sepoy. Tic was 
admitted into the regimental hospital with 
a strongly pulsating tumour in the left 
ham, about the size of a large orange. 
Pressure on the great artery of the thigh 
completely stopped the pulsation, und 
diminished the swelling one-third. There 
was no discolouration, but the veins of 
the leg were much distended, the feet a 
little (edematous, with a high state of 
excitement of the general arterial system. 
The patient attributed the origin of the 
affection to a straining of his leg, caused 
by his foot getting into a hole on the line 
of march : for on examining the limb im- 
mediately after the accident, be discover- 
ed a tumour in the ham about the size of 
a walnut. The principal remedial means 
resorted to were blood4pk\§ and digi- 
talis ; at length, owing MFpfjpn't circura- 
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stances, the operation was determined 
on. The wound lieuled kindly, and the 
extraordinary vascular excitement which 
marked the case soon abated. 

In Mr. Clarke’s case of snake-bite, he 
states that he was called up to see the 
unfortunate patient (a native) at three 
o’clock in the morning. He found him 
surrounded by several persons, who had 
accompanied him from the bazar, labouring 
under the usual symptoms of such an ac- 
cident, viz. stupor, laborious respira- 
tion, small and almost imperceptible 
pulse, &e. lie was utterly unable to 
articulate ; but, on being raised, evinced 
a slight degree of consciousness. The 
bite of the snake was found at the bend 
of the arm. The surrounding parts, to 
the extent of two or three inches hi every 
direction, wore swelled, tense, and pain- 
ful. The wound was freely scarified, 
and a ligature applied above it. The 
liquor ammonia was administered, but it 
occasioned such a sense of suffocation 
and urgent distress, that Mr. Lawrence 
was induced to desist from a further trial 
of it. He then had recourse to Dr. 
Parry’s cupping plan, keeping the atmos- 
phere exhausted tor about one hour and a 
half ; at the expiration of which time he 
had the great satisfaction of observing a 
manifest improvement in the symptoms. 
This was the more satisfactory and strik- 
ing, ns, ou first applying the exhausting 
means, the patient’s case hud become 
desperate ; the eyes being dim, the breath- 
ing convulsive, and the whole surface of 
the body covered with cold sweat. At 
five o’clock, two hours from the time of 
the man’s arrival, and seven, from the 
inlliction of the wound, the patient be- 
came more composed. Reaction be- 
came apparent, and the sense of suffoca- 
tion diminished. From this period the 
dry-cupping was discontinued, and the 
liquor ammonia: was again administered. 
Suffice it that the man recovered, although 
for several hours afterwards he was op- 
pressed with drowsiness and debility* 
This case, Mr. Clarke thinks with reason, 
offers high encouragement for a repetition 
of Dr. Barry's plan in similar circum- 
stances. “ It is obvious that the vital 
functions were nearly destroyed by the 
operation of the portion of the virus 
which had been received into the system ; 
and the conclusion is certainly legitimate, 
that the further process of absorption was 
suspended, and the life of the patient 
probably preserved by the means em- 
ployed.” 

The subject of this ease was a fine 
healthy youth, about fourteen years of 
age. In the first instance, he was car- 
ried to some reported snflfff doctors,'* 
with one of whom he remained till near 
three o’cjp^ am., when, fiityling their 
quackejyVpwailkt& they recommended 
** -■ "‘Hf y bis 
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his being sent to Mr. Clarke, as they 
■considered his case honeless ; pronoun- 
cing tlmt lie had been bitten by a bishop - 
rah. a species of lizard, which is really 
harmless, but the bite of which the na- 
tives of this country deem deadly, unless 
the patient, immediately on being bitten, 
drinks water, in which case the reptile 
instantaneously dies. — Cal. Gov . Gaz. 

The members of this Society held their 
first anniversary dinner on the 2d March, 
ut the apartments of the Asiatic Society. 

A little after seven o’clock the party, 
consisting of the resident members of the 
Society in and about Calcutta, and seve- 
ral extra-professional guests, well known 
for the interest they take in every thing 
connected with the advancement of 
science, amounting, altogether, to be- 
tween fifty and sixty persons, sat down 
to a most sumptuous dinner, prepared by 
Messrs. Gunter and Hooper. Mr. H. II. 
Wilson, the vice-president, in the absence 
of Mr. Gibb, the president of the Society, 
took the chair, and was supported by Dr. 
Mollis, as vice. 

After the removal of the cloth the 
chairman rose, and proposed, as the first 
toast, “ the prosjMjrity of the Medical 
and Physical Society of Bengal.’* This 
might appear, he observed, upon the first 
glance, to be drinking their own healths ; 
but be proposed the toast in a much 
more extensive sense. The prosperity of 
the Society was intimately linked with 
the credit of the profession in India ; it 
was the channel by which the observa- 
tions and experience of distant members 
were brought together, and made com- 
mon property ; and this afforded to the 
medical men in Europe an opportunity 
of measuring the acquirements and exer- 
tions of their brethren in this hemisphere. 
There was a still more important con- 
sideration connected with the subject, and 
the diffusion of valuable professional in- 
formation could not fail to be attended 
with advantage to every order of the 
community. 

The healths of Dr. James Hare, one 
of the founders and the first president of 
the Society; Mr. Gibb, the actual presi- 
dent; Mr. Wilson, the vice-president; 
l)r. Adam, the secretary ; ami a variety 
of other toasts, were drank, and the party 
did not separate till a late hour, after a 
most agreeable evening. 

CHINESE NEWSPAPERS. 

The Chinese have nothing that can 
properly be called a newspaper , by which 
*18 here understood a publication which 
announces to the people of a city, a pro- 
vince, <*#• empire, events either ordinary 
or extraordinary, useful or curious, which 
occur {pin day to day augfenff the people, 
whetw^;onnected^wit|i^p government 


or not. The Peking Gazette is not a 
newspaper, although items of news may 
he collected from it ; nor is the provincial 
court circular of governors, issued daily, 
a newspaper, as it only details who the 
governor visited, and who called or wait- 
ed at Government- house, what officers 
arrived from the country und reported 
themselves, who left town and announced 
their departure, with, in addition to these 
things, the sending off treasure from the 
custom -house to Peking, the examination 
of treasure boats to see they contain no 
smuggled salt, ami also the occurrence of 
fires ami executions. I'he above is an 
enumeration of nearly all that is ever in- 
serted. The facts and occurrences arc 
stated with the utmost brevity, excluding 
every circumstance that might either in- 
struct or amuse. From the want of a 
newspaper, it often happens that very in- 
teresting occurrences are known to some 
persons, and wholly unknown to others, 
who may reside but a few miles apart, or 
who may reside near each other ; but one 
lias intercourse by private letter with per- 
sons who reside where the occurrence 
took place, or arc connected with the 
parties. In the quantity of information 
possessed there is almost the same diffe- 
rence as between one in England who is 
in the habit of reading daily the papers, 
and another who looks only occasionally 
at them, or never reads them at all. A 
fact, therefore, which is not of any vety 
extraordinary public interest, may be 
known to a native who takes pains to 
collect information, while it is wholly 
unknown to another who is careless about 
passing occurrences, although lie live on 
the same spot. These remarks are made 
to shew that occurrences reported maybe 
true, although not known generally to 
the trading people who are commonly 
seen by foreigners in Canton. It is in- 
deed difficult to get at the truth jn China ; 
but why the natives should make them- 
selves appear worse than they are is hard 
to conceive. It is universally allowed 
among them that government seldom re- 
ports more than one-third of any calamity 
by fire, earthquake, inundation, &c. — 
Canton Reg , Feb. 19. 

FOSSIL HUMAN BONES. 

It appears from a communication made 
to the Academy of Sciences at Phris, 
that two caverns have been discovered, 
one at Pondre, the other ut Jouvignar- 
gue, in the department of the Gard (where 
Nismes is situated), containing fossil 
bones, wherein it is incontestably proved, 
after a careful examination, that those of 
the liumi&i sulyect are mixed with the 
relic6^(%aimniferous animals belonging 
to spech&oxqttct. According to the re- 
presenlln|tef the discoverers (M. Du- 
mas; Bonuuse) and from the 

personal 
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personal examination of M. de Christol, se- 
cretary of the Society of Natural History 
at Montpellier, the animal remains which 
are intermingled with those of the hu- 
man race, belong to the liyicna, the bad- 
ger, the bear, the stag, the bull, the 
horse, the wild boar, and the rhinoceros. 
Some of the bones hear evident marks of 
the teeth of the hyaenas, in attempting to 
gnaw them. Excrements of the latter 
animals are found in one of the caverns. 
This discovery, if the facts are to be taken 
as authentic, is of much importance, and 
tends to corroborate the conclusions of 
those who imagine that a similar discovery 
has been at Hire.* The Society referred 
the communication to the committee ap- 
pointed to inquire and report respecting 
the antediluvian remains at Hire. 

CHINESE MODE OF MAKING INDIGO. 

Immerse fifty catties of indigo leaves in 
a vat of clear water, let them be washed 
clean, and exposed to the air, after which 
let them be steeped in water for twenty- 
four hours. A small jar of burnt shell 
ashes must then be added, and the whole 
stirred up with a bamboo. Clear off the 
scum, and throw in half a catty of the 
powder of burnt ox-hide; mix these, and 
let them settle, and when the surface of 
the water becomes transparent let it off, 
and expose the sediment which remains 
to the open air; if rainy weather ren- 
der this impracticable let a charcoal fire he 
kindled round the vat. When dry the 
indigo maybe taken out, and is fit for im- 
mediate use. The above quantity should 
yield upwards of two catties of indigo. 

CHINESE MODE OF MAKING VERMILLION. 

Take quicksilver and sulphur, in the 
proportion of sixteen taels of the former 
to four of the latter; after powdering the 
sulphur place them in an earthen jar, the 
outside of which must be plastered with 
mud and salt to the thickness of three 
inches and a half ; place an iron cover on 
the mouth of the jar, and let it be kept 
constantly moist. Plaster the sides of it 
so as to let there be no passage for air. 
Then place the jar in an oven, with 120 
catties of charcoal. Let this be done 
early in the morning, and the next morn- 
ing about the same hour extinguish the 
fire, and at noon take it out of the oven, 
and when cold break the jar in pieces, 
and take out the contents. Pick out the 
dross, and then reduce the rest to a fine 
powder. Let this be poured into a large 
jar full of water. After a time a thin 
coating is found on the surface of the 
water, which is carefully skimmed off, 
and a portion of the water let off ; after a 
time this operation is rcpei^d, the;third 
time all the water is (lraiued <>ff, aViA the 
* See p. 75, and vol. xxvi^ < f^C96. . 
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sediment is then exposed to dry, and after- 
wards taken out in cakes. This last por- 
tion of the vermillion is culled “ the 
heart of vermillion.” 

PROFESSOR II ANSTEE N *S JOURNEY INTO 
SIBERIA. 

Professor Ilanstccn, in a letter to Pro- 
fessor Sbumaeher, dated Irktuzk, 1 1 tit 
April, states, that “ it is dillicult to find 
a sky more favourable to astronomical 
observations than that of eastern Siberia. 
It is constantly serene from the moment 
when the river Angara, which flows out 
of Lake Haikal, is covered with ice to 
the mouth of April. In a cold of from 
thirty to thirty-five degrees * (of Reau- 
mur), the sun rises and sets clear, free 
from the red mist in which its disk ap- 
pears enveloped to us, when near the 
horizon, during the winter. Moreover, 
its action is so powerful, in spite of the 
intense cold, that the roofs of the houses 
are often seen dripping in a temperature 
of from twenty to thirty degrees below 
zero. The latter degree of cold is more 
supportable here than that of fifteen de- 
grees with 11s, seeing that the air is always 
calm and dry. When we left Tobolzk, 
on the I2fh December, the cold was 
constantly from twenty to thirty-four de- 
grees. \Ve are obliged to cover our in- 
struments with thin leather, otherwise, 
on touching them, a pain was felt like 
that from a burn, and a white blister was 
produced on the skin.” 

THE MIRAGE OF CENTRAL INDIA. 

It is only in the cold season that the 
mintt/f is visible ; the sojourners of Ma- 
roo call it the see-hole , * or castles in the 
air.’f In the deep desert to the west- 
ward, the herdsmen and travellers through 
these regions style it chit tram ‘ the pic- 
ture while about the plains of the Chum- 
bill and Jumna they term it dcssasur , ‘the 
omen of the quarter.’ This optical de- 
ception has been noticed from the re- 
motest times. The prophet Isaiah al- 
ludes to it, when he says, “ and the 
parched ground shall become a pool,”f 
which the critic has justly rendered, “ and 
the sehrub § shall become real water.” 

Quintus 

* Mercury f rcezes at— 32° of Reaumur, or 70* 
below the freezing point of Fahrenheit, 
f Literally, * The cold- weather castles.* 
t Isaiah, chap. xxxv. v. 7 . 

§ Sahara is * desart Sehrah * the water of the 
desert,’ a term which the inhabitants of the Ara- 
bian and Persian deserts apply to this optical phe- 
nomenon. The 18th v. chap. xli. of Isaiah, is 
closer to the critic’s version s "I will make the 
wilderness (Sehra) a pool of water.” Doubtless 
the translators of Holy Writ, ignorajjA.that this 
phenomenon was called SrJirab , * water of the 
waste,’ deemed it 4 tautological error; for trans- 
lated literally, “ the water of the desert shall 
9 ' ’ become 
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(ini nt us Curtins, describing the mirage in 
the Sogdian desert, says tlmt “ for the 
space of four hundred furlongs not a drop 
of water is to be found, and the sun’s 
beat, being very vehement in summer, 
kindles such u fire in the sands, that every 
thing is burnt up. There also arises such 
an exhalation, that the plains wear the 
appearance of a vast and deep sea ;** which 
is an exact description of the chittrum of 
the Indian desert, llut the srhrah and 
chittrum, the true mirage, of Isaiah, differ 
from that illusion called the scc-hotc ; and 
though the traveller will hasten to it, in 
order to obtain a night’s lodging, 1 do not 
think he would expect to slake his thirst 
there. 

When we witnessed this phenomenon 
nt first, the eye was attracted by a lofty 
opaque wall of lurid smoke, which seem- 
ed to be bounded by, or to rise from, the 
very verge of the horizon, Hy slow de- 
grees, the dense mass became more trans- 
parent, and assumed a reflecting or re- 
fracting power: shrubs were magnified 
into trees ; the dwarf khyre appeared ten 
times larger than the gigantic amli of the 
forest. A ray of light suddenly broke the 
line of continuity of this yet smoky bar- 
rier; and, as if touched by the enchanter’s 
wand, castles, towers, and trees, were 
seen in an aggregated cluster, partly ob- 
scured by magnificent foliage. Every ac- 
cession of light produced a change in the 
chittrum , which from the dense wall that 
it first exhibited, had now faded into a 
thin transparent film, broken into a thou- 
sand masses, each mass being a huge lens ; 
until at length the too vivid power of the 
sun dissolved the vision : castles, towers, 
and foliage, melted, like the enchantment 
of Prospero, into “thin air.” 

I had long imagined that the nature of 
the soil had some effect in producing this 
illusory phenomenon ; especially as the chit- 
tram of the desert is seen chiefly on those 
extensive plains productive of the saji, or 
ulkaline plant, whence by incineration the 
natives produce soda,* and whose base is 
now known to be metallic. Hut I have 
since observed it on every kind of soil. 
That these lands, covered with saline in- 
crustations, tend to increase the effect of 
the illusion, may be concluded. Hut the 
difference between the sehrah or chittrum, 
and the see -hole or dcssasiir, is, that the 
latter is never visible but in the cold sea- 
son, when the gross vapours cannot rise ; 
and that the rarefication, which gives ex- 
istence to the other, destroys this, when- 
ever the sun lias attained 20° of eleva- 

bccome real water,” would bo nonsense; they 
therefore lopped off the rib water, and read Sehra 
Instead of Sjtfrdb, whereby the whole force and 
beauty of wreprophccy is not merely diminished, 
but lost. .*_■ 

* ftoperly a sub-carbona^of soda. 
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tion. A high wind is alike adverse to 
the phenomenon, and it will mostly he 
observed that it covets shelter, and its 
general appearance is a long line, which is 
sure to be sustained by some height, such 
as a grove or village, as if it required sup- 
port. The first time I observed it was in 
the Jeipoor country ; none of the party 
had ever witnessed it in the Hritish pro- 
vinces. It appeared like an immense wall- 
ed town with bastions, nor could we give 
credit to our guides when they talked of 
the scc-hotc, and assured us that the ob- 
jects were merely “castles in the air.” 
I have since seen, though but once, this 
panoramic scene in motion, and nothing 
can be imagined more beautiful. 

It was at Kotali, just as the sun rose, 
whilst walking on the terraced roof of the 
garden-house, my residence. As I look- 
ed towards the low range which hounds 
the sight to the south-east, the hills ap- 
peared in motion, sweeping with an un- 
dulating or rotatory movement along the 
horizon. Trees and buildings were mag- 
nified, and all seemed a kind of enchant- 
ment. Some minutes elapsed before 1 
could account for this wonder; until I 
determined that it must he tlie masses of 
a floating mirage , which had attained its 
most attenuated form, and being carried 
by a gentle current of air past the tops 
and sides of the hills, while it was itself 
imperceptible, made them appear in mo- 
tion. 

Hut although this was novel and pleas- 
ing, it wanted the splendour of the scene 
of this morning, which I never saw equal- 
led but once. This occurred at Hissar, 
where I went to visit a beloved friend — 
gone, alas ! to a better world — whose ar- 
dent mid honourable mind urged me to 
the task I have undertaken. It was on 
the terrace of James Lumsduiue's house, 
built amidst the ruins of the castle ot* 
Teroz, in the centre of one extended 
waste, where the lion was the sole inha- 
bitant, that I saw the most perfect spe- 
cimen of this phenomenon : it was really 
sublime. Let the reader fancy himself in 
the midst of a desert plain, with nothing 
to impede the wide scope of vision, his 
horizon bounded by a lofty black wall 
encompassing him on all sides. Let him 
watch the first sun-beam break upon this 
harrier, and at once, as by a touch of 
magic, shiver it into a thousand fantastic 
forms, leaving a splintered pinnacle in 
one place, u tower in another, an arch in 
a third ; these in turn undergoing more 
than k&leidescopic changes, until the 
“ fairy fabric ” vanishes. Here it was 
emphatically called Hurchund Baja ca 
poori , or* V-tliq pity of Raja Hurchund/ 
a celebrate puce of the brazen age of 
1 ndia.^^mppmyer of reflection shewn 
by this : ^aJBmfenon cannot be better 
described lUjyfby stating, that it brought 

’ the 
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the very ancient Apgaroa ,* which is thir- 
teen miles distant, with its fort mid bas- 
tions, close to my view. 

The difference then between the mirage 
and the scc-kotc is, that the former ex- 
hibits a horizontal, the latter a columnar or 
vertical stratification ; and in the latter 
case, likewise, a contrast to the other, its 
maximum of transluceney is the Last stage 
of its existence. In this stage, it is only 
an eye accustomed to the phenomenon 
that can perceive it at all. I have passed 
over the plains of Meerut with a friend 
who had been thirty years in India, and 
he did not observe a sec-kotc then before 
our eyes: in fact, so complete was the 
illusion, that we only saw the town and 
fort considerably nearer. Mongc gives a 
philosophical account of this phenomenon 
in Napoleon’s campaign in Egypt ; and 
llr. Clarke perfectly describes it in his 
journey to ltosctta, when “ domes, tur- 
rets, and groves, were seen reflected on 
the glowing surface of the plain, which 
appeared like a vast lake extending itself 
between the city and travellers.” It is 
on reviewing this account, that a critic 
has corrected the erroneous translation of 
the Septuagint; and further dilated upon 
it in a review of Lichtenstein's travels in 
Southern Africa, f who exactly describes 
our see-kote , of the magnifying and re- 
flecting powers of which he gives a singu- 
lar instance. Indeed, whoever notices, 
while at sea, the atmospheric phenomena 
of these southern latitudes, will be struck 
by the deformity of objects as they pass 
through this medium : what the sailors term 
a fog-bank, is the first stage of our see-kote. 
I observed it on my voyage home ; but 
more especially in my passage out. About 
six o’clock on a dark evening, while- we 
were dancing on the waste, I perceived a 
ship bearing down with full sail upon us 
so distinctly, that I gave the alarm, in 

• This is the ancient province of Ileriana, and 
the cradle of the Aggarwal race, now mercantile, 
and all followers of Heri or Vishnu. It might 
have been the capital of Aggramcs, whose im- 
mense army threatened Alexander ; with Agra it 
may divide the honour, or both may have been 
founded by this prince, who was also a Vorus , 
being of Poorthem’s rece. 

t ^ee Edinburgh Review, vol. xxi. pp, Cfi and 
138 . 


expectation of a collision ; so far as I re- 
collect, the helm was instantly up, and in 
a second no ship was to be seen. The 
laugh was against me — I had seen the 
“ flying Dutchman,”* according to the 
opinion of the experienced officer on deck ; 
and I believed it was really a vision of 
the mind ; but I now feel convinced it 
was either the reflection of our own ship in 
a passing cloud of this vapour, or a more 
distant object therein refracted. But 
enough of this subject : I will only add, 
whoever has a desire to see one of the 
grandest phenomena in nature, let him 
repair to the plains of Mairta or Ilissar, 
and watch before the sun rises the fairy 
palace of Ilurchunda, infinitely grander 
and more imposing than a sun-rise upon 
the alpine Helvetia, which alone may 
compete with the chit from of the desert. 
— Co/. Tod's Rajast'han . 

ANC.r.STCRA BARK. 

The tree which yields the cusparia, or 
angustura bark of commerce, often 
brought from India, and considered to be 
a powerful antiseptic, has been fixed with 
precision by l)r. John Hancock, in a 
communication made by him to the Me- 
dico-Botanical Society of London, and 
which will appear in the next part of 
their Transactions. The tree, which had 
erroneously been named bonphimliu trifo- 
liata , has been ascertained by Dr. Han- 
cock to belong to a neighbouring genus, 
and is now termed by him galipea ojfici - 
nalis. The Medico. Botanical Society 
have awarded their gold medal to Dr. 
Hancock for his paper. “ This great and 
valuable discovery,” observes the Earl of 
Stanhope, the president of the Society, in 
his anniversary address, “affords an ad- 
ditional proof of the extreme utility of 
botany to the materia medica ; and the 
importance of Dr. Hancock’s communi- 
cation is very much enhanced by his hav- 
ing employed the angustura bark with 
great success, in cases of contagious dis- 
orders.” See also the oration of the 
director of the Society, Mr. Frost. 

* This phenomenon Is not uncommon ; and the 
superstitious sailor believes it to be the spectre of 
a Dutch pirate, doomed, as a warning and punish- 
ment, to migrate about these seas. 
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GOVERNMENT GENERA I. 
ORDERS. 

MAJ. GEN. SIR ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 

Political Department, Feb. 18, 1 829.—— 
On the departure of Major-gen. Sir Archi- 
bald ' Campbell for Europe, the Right 
lion, the Governor-general in Council 
deems it due to that distinguished officer 
to express in a General Order, the sense 
entertained by Government of his conduct 
while exercising the chief military com- 
mand and political control on the coast of 
Tenasserim. 

The services of Major- Gen. Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell in Ava have already been 
acknowledged and applauded by the Su- 
preme Government of India, and been 
honoured and rewarded by his sovereign, 
by Parliament, and the Hou. the Court of 
Directors. 

On the present occasion, his Lordship 
in Council has great satisfaction in record- 
ing his unqualified approbation of the 
valuable and meritorious service since ren- 
dered by Major-gen. Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, in the conduct of our political rcla- 
. tions with the Government of Ava subse- 
quently to the conclusion of peace with 
that state, and in declaring his opinion 
that the ability and success with which Sir 
Archibald Campbell has discharged the 
important functions of his station, during 
the period referred to, have augmented 
his claims to the consideration and ap- 
plause of this Government, and of the 
superior authoiitics at home. 

EXAMINATION OF INTERPRETERS. 

Head -Quarters, on the Hirer , Feb. ‘21, 
1829. — The following officers having pass- 
ed the prescribed examination in the Persian 
andlliudoostanee languages, are exempted 
from future examination, except by the 
public examiners of the College of Fort 
William, which they will be expected to 
undergo whenever they may visit the pre- 
sidency : — 

Lieut. Interp. and Qu. Mast. F. Coventry, (Jth 
regt. L.C. 

Lieut. Interp. and (Ju .Mast. G. A. Mcc, Sflth 
l'ogt. N.I. 

Lieut. F. A. Miles, artillery. 

Lieut. T. Fluinbe, 27 th regt. N.I. 

Lieut. A. Fisher, 35th regt. N.I. 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt, II. M.McKen- 
ly, interpreter and quarter-master of the 
■llstregt. N.I., having obtained a diploma 
and a medal U&thc College of Fort Wil- 
liam in 18 H, for proficiency in the oriental 
languages, 4® exempted from #bfuro cx:t- 
Jlsiut. Journ, Vol. 28. No. 1 f».5. 


initiation as to his fitness for the situation 
of interpreter. 

THE SANATARIUM. 

Fort William , Feb. 28, 1829.— The 

Right Hon. theGovernor-general in Coun- 
cil directs that the Sanatorium in Chow- 
ringhee be discontinued from the 1st 
proximo, and that the appointment, of sur- 
geon to that establishment, and to the offi- 
cers of the general stall’ at the presidency, 
he abolished from the same date. 

All sick officers arriving at the presi- 
dency will he accommodated with quar- 
ters in Foil William, and receive profes- 
sional atn ndancc from the medical stall' of 
garrison. 

'I ’he Medical Board and the town-major 
of Fort William respectively will adopt 
such measures as may be necessary for 
giving effect to these orders. 

DESERTION IN THE NATIVE ARM V. 

Fort William , Feb. 28, 1829. — It hav- 
ing been brought to the notice of Govern- 
ment, that the Regulations of the dth 
Nov. 1824, which were enacted with the 
intention of opposing a check to desertion 
in the native army, have failed in their 
object, while their existence subjects native 
officers and soldiers, when on furlough, 
to vexatious interruption ; the Governor- 
general in Council has been pleased to di- 
rect, that the authority given to taunadurs, 
police darogahs, chuprassies, &c. of call- 
ing for leave of absence certificates, shall 
lie withdrawn, and that such power shall 
not be exercised except under the imme- 
diate instruction of magistrates of dis- 
tricts. 

2. Commanding officers of regiments 
will, as formerly, apply for the aid of 
civil authorities for the apprehension of 
deserters ; and subordinate police-officers, 
when duly authorized by the magistrate of 
the district, will be warranted, us hereto* 
fore, in detaining persons suspected of de- 
sertion. 

NATIVE ASSISTANTS TO VETERINARY* 
SURGEONS. 

Fori William , Feb. 28, 1829. — Ilis 
I2xc. the Commander- in -chief having re- 
presented to Government, that consider- 
able inconvenience's arc felt from the want 
of a native assistant to veterinary surgeons 
attached to the regiments of light cavalry, 
the Governor-gciiMjr||k in Council has been 
pleased to appointment of a 

person oi >4 7|iff^UHption to each corps, 
under the Ion of farrier- major, 
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to whom will 1>c allowed the pay and h&tta 
of a farrier, with a staff allowance of five 
rupees per mensem. 

TRAVELLING ALLOWANCES. 

j Fort William , Feb. 23, 1829.— With 
advertence to the travelling allowances 
which in some instances have been passed 
to executive officers in the department of 
public works, tl»e Governor-general in 
Council has been pleased to determine, 
that the duty of visiting the several works 
within the limits of divisions, respectively, 
shall be considered as the ordinary employ- 
ment of those officers, fer which compen- 
sation is provided by the salaries of their 
appointments, and on account of which 
no separate charge shall be made. Cases 
which may be deemed extraordinary, as 
involving unusual trouble and expense, 
will receive due consideration when 
brought under the notice of Government 
by the Military Board. 


DEVICES TO BE BORNE ON THE REGIMENTAL 

COLOURS AND APPOINTMENTS OE CORPS. 

Fort William , Feb. 23, 1829. — His 
Exc. the Commander-in-chief having sub- 
mitted for the consideration of Govern- 
ment a return of the several campaigns 
and actions in which the troops of the Ben- 
gal army have distinguished themselves, 
from the commencement of the British 
military power in India to the conquest of 
the island of Java, and having recommended 
that the names by which the several cam- 
paigns and actions are distinguished should 
be borne as a device on the regimental 
colours and appointments of the corps 
who took a part in them, the Governor- 
general in Council has much satisfaction 
in adopting his Excellency’s suggestion, 
and in sanctioning a distinction so justly 
due to the army for a long course of ho- 
nourable and gallant services. 

In conformity with the foregoing reso- 
lution, the devices to be borne on the re- 
gimental colours and appointments of 
corps will be as follows : — 

[ 1st and 2d Europ. regts. 

; 1st Native Infantry. 

'1st and 2d Europ. regts. 
2d Native Infantry. 

3d Native Infantry. 

5th Native Infantry. 

8th Native Infantry. 

9th Native Infantry. 

LlOth Native Infantry. 

-i*- . ( 1st Native Infantry. 

* k0rah 1 10th Native Infantry. 

r 1st and 2d Europ. regts. 

I 2d Native Infantry. 

| 3d Native Infantry. • 
Guzcrat 5lh Native Infantry. 


Plassey 


Buxar \ 


7tlrt!3artvd Infantry. 
Ill h'%atjre 1 u fan try . 
L 1 3th Native* I nfantry. 


Mysore . . 


Seringa patam 


Dchlee. 


Laswarric 


: Native Infantry, 
i Native Infantry. 

Native Infantry, 
i Native Infantry, 
i Native Infantry, 
t Native Infantry, 
i Native Infantry, 
i Native Infantry, 
i Native Infantry, 
i Native Infantry, 
i Native Infantry, 
i Native Infantry, 
i Native Infantry, 
i Native Infantry. 

Native Infantry, 
i Native Infantry. 

Light Cavalry. 

Light Cavalry. 

Native Infantry, 
i Native Infantry* 

Native Infantry. 

Native Infantry, 
i Native Infantry, 
i Native Infantry. 

; Native Infantry. 

Light Cavalry. 

Light Cavalry. 

Light Cavalry, 
i Light Cavalry, 
i Light Cavalry. 

Native Infantry, 
i Native Infantry. 

Native Infantry. 


Deig 


Java 


24th Native Infantry. 
MOtli Native Infantry. 
31st Native Infantry. 
^33cl Native Infantry. 

I ~ 2d and 3d L. Cavalry. 
1st Europ. regt. 

2d Europ. regt. 

5th Native Infantry. 

7th Native Infantry. 

9th Native Infantry. 
30th Native Infantry. 
31st Native Infantry. 
_44th Native Infantry. 

C Gov. Gen.’s Body Guard. 
. ■< 25th Native Infantry. 

C, 40th Native Infantry. 


MEDICAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

Fort William , Feb. 23, 1829.— With 
advertence to General Orders of the 29th 
Nov. 1828, abolishing the hospital allow- 
ance for medicines, the Governor-general 
in Council has been pleased to sanction 
the purchase, at the public charge, of sur- 
gical instruments, the property of medical 
officers of the establishment, which may 
be tendered to committees of valuation. 

2. In all practicable cases, superintend- 
ing surgeons and the surgeons in charge 
of medical depots will be employed on 
valuation committees ; and, at remote sta- 
tions and posts ivherc suitable committees 
cannot be constituted, the Medical Board 
will be pleased to make such arrange- 
ments 
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merits for ascertaining the value and con- 
dition of instruments as will enable them 
to pass a decision on bills before they are 
submitted for payment. 

0. Reports of valuation committees to 
be transmitted to the Medical Hoard, by 
whom they will be forwarded for the or- 
ders of government, and no instruments 
are to be recommended for purchase but 
such as are strictly serviceable. 

4. Superintending surgeons, in their 
tours of inspection, will include iu their 
reports to the Medical Hoard, the state of 
all public instruments with medical o/H- 
cers. 

■5. For the due provision of bav.ar medi- 
cines and hospital necessaries directed to 
be supplied by the commissariat, the Me* 
-dical Hoard will he pleased to place them- 
selves in communication with the commis- 
sary general, and establish such regulations 
■on the subject as may be best calculated iu 
their judgment to meet the wants of the 
public service, with due regard to con- 
venience and economy, reporting their 
proceedings for the information of govern- 
ment. 


VACATION or AITUINTMENTS. 

Fort William , Feb. 23, 1829. — With 
advertence to the 4th clause of General 
Orders, No lf>3, of 1827, wherein it is 
prescribed that when two captains are ab- 
sent from a corps in public situations, and 
a subaltern from the same corps, holding 
also a detached stall* situation, comes to 
Ijc promoted to the rank of captain, regi- 
mentally, the officer so promoted shall 
vacate liis appointment ; the Governor- 
gcuoral in Gouncil having had under con- 
sideration the consequences which have 
.resulted from the operation of the rule, 
and regarding its existence in its present 
form, both as it affects individuals and the 
public interests, to be attended with in- 
convenience and liable to objections, has 
resolved, that a subaltern, on promotion to 
a company, shall not be necessarily dis- 
qualified from retaining an appointment 
which he previously held, and to which he 
Is eligible in his advanced rank, though 
two captains should already he absent from 
the regiment in staff situations. 

2. This modification, however, is not 
intended to affect the general principle or 
conditions of the order under notice, which 
is to retain its original force, inasmuch as 
no more than five officers can he permitted 
to be simultaneously absent from a regi- 
ment on staff employ ; and when, under 
the exemption above specified, three cap- 
tains may be absent from a regiment, it is 
to be understood, that no other captain 
can be taken from such corps for the staff 
till the number of its absentees in that 
grade be reduced to one. < 

.‘3. It is deemed expedient, that the mo- 


dification herein announced should have 
retrospective effect ; Capt. Harnett, of the 
.Wd regt. N.I., is accordingly restored to 
the place in the commissariat which he 
would have held had lie not been removed 
from the department, leaving the junior 
of the grade supernumerary ; and Capt. 
Raton, ,58th regt. N.I., will, in like man- 
ner, return to the quarter-master general's 
department. 


TOUR OF THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

I lead -Quarters, on the liiver , March 5, 
182'). — Lieut. Col. Torrens, C. H., adj. 
gen. of H.M.’s forces, and Lieut. Col. 
the lion. J. Finch, C. 13., military secre- 
tary, will proceed by water to Pooric, in 
Cuttack, where bead-quarters will be esta- 
blished on the termination of the Com- 
mander-! n-chief's inspection of the posts 
on the eastern frontier and in Arracan ; 
they will accordingly take measures for 
embarking at the presidency that part of 
their oflice establishments which has been 
ordered to Poorie. 


CIVJL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial Department. 

Jan. HO. Mr. M. II. Turnbull, a puisne judge of 
courts of S udder Dewanny and Nizam Ailawlut. 

Mr. G. C. Master, a judge of Provincial Court 
of Appeal for division of Calcutta. 

Mr. It. F. Grindall, judge of Provincial Court 
of Appeal for division of Benares. 

Feb. 2,1. Mr. C. R. Barwell, a judge of Provincial 
Court of Appeal for division of Calcutta. 

March 3. Mr. It. J. Taylor, judge of city of 
Benares. 

Political Detriment. 

Feb. 23. Mr. Brinsley Fitzgerald, extra assistant 
to resident at Indoor. 

General Department. 

Feb. IJ. Mr. John Hunter, deputy collector of 
inland customs and town duties at Calcutta, and 
superintendent of Calcutta salt chokies. 

20. Mr. Edm. Wiltnot, assistant to judge and 
magistrate of district of Bareilly- 

Territorial Dcj/urtmcnt. 

March 3. Mr. II. Walker, collector of Rajes- 
hahye. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &e. 

Fort William , Feb. 23, 1A2IK— 27 th N.l. Ens. J. 
S. Alston to be licut. from 15th Feb. 1(12!), v. Bur- 
ford dec. 

Capt. Wm. Sage, 4tUh N.l., to lie executive offi- 
cer of 3d or D inajMire division of public works, v. 
Thompson permitted to visit presidency. 

Licut. B. Y. Reilly, corps of engineers, to be 
executive engineer oi 13th or llajpootana division 
of public works, v. Trelawny proceeded to Eu- 
rope. 

Surg. Geo. Playfair to officiate as surgeon to 
presidency general hospital; Surg. J. Turner to 
officiate as presidency stirgeonf; Sunt. J. Grant to 
officiate as superintendent general of vaccine Ino- 
culation ; and Sgfgt H. S. Mercer to officiate as 
apothecary . lb ^ftnMlComp., v. Grant— all conse- 
quent on aweteTOBurg. W. Russell, from presi- 
dency, on rguAlpn Certificate. 

Capt. A. Goldie be superintendent and pay- 
master 
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master of invalids for stations of Benares, Dina- 
pore, and Monghyr. 

Feb. 27-— 1 Oth L.C. Lieut. H. Carstln to be capt. 
of a troop, and Comet John Hickey to be lieut., 
from 19tn July 1828, in sue. to Mason dec. 

Assist. Surg. A. McK. (Hark app. to medical du- 
ties of civil station of Mooradabad, v. Lawrie pro- 
ceeded to Europe. 

Mr. II. Sill admitted on estab. as an assist, 
surgeon. 

Head-Quarters. Feb. 11, 1029. — 1st- Lieut, of 
Engineers J. Anderson app. to do duty with sappers 
ana miners, Allyghur. 

Cornets of Cavalry G. Jackson and W. H. Hep- 
burne app. to do duty with 3d I..C.. Cnwnpore. 

Ensign* appointed to do duty. H. Devereli an«l 
R. Stem with 49th N.I , Lucknow ; S. W. Gard- 
ner, R. Parker, and F. P. Fulcher, with 55th do., 
Benares ; H. O. Mainwarlng with 7th do., M Ulna- 
pore. 

Feb. 12.— Brigadier Gen. J. O’Halloran app. to 
Saugor division of army. 

Brigadier G. R. Penny app. to Barrackporc. 

Lieut. W. L. O’ Hallo ran, H.M.’s 33 th Foot, to 
be aide-de-camp to Brig. Gen. O’Halloran from 
24th Dec. 1828. 

Capt. W. Hough, deputy judge ad v. gen., re- 
moved from Cawnpore to si rhino division of army. 

Lieut. W. Palmer, deputy judge adv. gen., app. 
to Cawnpore division of army. 

Feb. 14. — Major H. G. Maxwell, invalid estab., 
app. to command of 2d bat. native invalids. 

Surg. II. Cooper posted to 22d N.I. 

Assist. SuTg. K. Graliame removed from 22d N. 
1. to 2d Europ. regt. 

Feb. If,. — Lieut. St.G. D. Showers to act as in- 
tern. and tpi. mast to 72d N.I. during absence 
of Lieut. Boisragon ; dated 2d Feb. 

Lieut. Col. C. Parker, 8th bat. artillery, app. 
to command of convalescent depot at Landour 
during present season. 

Officers app. to do duty at depot at Isindnvr dur- 
ing present season. Capt. H. Johnson, H.M.’s 14th 
Foot; Capt. W. Aldous, 38th N.I.; Capt. J. 
Orchard, 1st Europ. regt. ; Capt. J. W. Dunbar, 
26th N.I. ; Lieut. A. Ahmuty, H.M.’s 11th L.Dr. ; 
Lieut. II. G. P. Tuckett. H.M.’s 11th L.Dr.; 
Lieut. A. Shawe, H.M.’s 31st Foot; and 2d-Lieut. 
H. Sturrock, Horse Artillery. 

Feb. 18. — Lieut. G. II. Cox to act as interp. and 
<iu. mast., and Lieut. H. Beaty to officiate as adj. 
to 62d N .1. ; dated 8th and 9th Feb. 

Lieut. O. W. Span to act as adj. to 53d N.I.; 
dated 6th Feb. 

Feb. 19.— Lieut. W. B. Gould to act as adj. to 42d 
N.I. during absence, on leave, of Lieut, and Adj. 
Campbell ; dated 2d Feb. 

Lieut. S. B. Hare to act as adj. to sappers and 
miners ; dated 3d Feb. 


Fort William , March G. — Infantry. Major John 
Elliot to be licut. col. from 26th Feb. 1829, v. 
Smith retired. 

2Gth N.I. Lieut. Geo. Huish to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. Robert Wright to be lieut., from 
14th Feb. 1829, in sue. to Gordon dec. — Capt. R. 
Seymour to be major. Licut. J. B. D. Gahan to 
be capt. of a comp., and Ens. F. R. Evans to be 
lieut., from 26th Feb. 1R29, in sue. to Elliot prom. 

Capt. H. De Bude, corps of engineers, to be 
executive engineer of 8th or Rohilcund division 
of department of public works, v. Thomson pro- 
ceeded to Europe. 

Head-Quarters, Feb. 20.— AssisLSurg. R. Laugh- 
ton app. to 2d L.C. 

Feb. 21.— Lieut. J. Mackay to officiate as adj. to 
27th N.I., v. Burford dec.; dated 15th Feb. 

Feb. 23.— Lieut, and Adi. F. E. Smith, 09th N.I., 
to officiate as station staff at Neemuch during ab- 
sence, on duty, of Capt. and Brig. Major Daw- 
kins ; dated 2d Feb. 

Ens. W. II. E. Colebrooke ap& to do duty with 
68lh N.I. at Almorah. ' 

Comet C. G. Fagan app. to do duty with Kth 
L.C. at Nusserabad. 


Feb. 24.-27 th N.I. Licut. .J. Mackay to be adj., 
v. Burford dec. 

With N.I. Ens. E. Hay to be adj., v. Shell re- 
signed. 

41th N.I. Lieut. A. Fisher, 35th N.I., to act as 
interp. and <iu. mast., v. Wemyss removed from 
that appointment. 

Feb. 23.— Capt. L. S. Bird, 24th N.I., to officiate 
ns deputy judge adv. gen., and conduct proceed- 
ings of a general court-martial assembled at Cawu- 
pore ; dated 16th Feb. 

Assist. Surg. G. Anderson directed to do duty 
with II.M.’s KStli Foot; dated 16th Feb. 

Feb. 27* — Ensigns T. H. S. Mftdcod, C. 11. 
Wake, W. J. Parker, W. Tollemache, and J. It. 
Pond, transferred from 51st, and app. to do duty 
with 24th N.I. ; dated 16th Feb. 

Lieut. W. F. Phipps to act as adj. to 35th N.I. ; 
dated Kith Feb. 

Superintending Surg. W. Thomas app. to Nee- 
much. 

Fort William, March 13. — Capt. John Jones, 
46th N.I., to officiate in qu. mast, general's de- 
part men t during alienee of Lieut. Fisher, em- 
ployed in civil department. 

Lieut. John Bracken, 29th N.I. , to officiate as 
secretary to Board of Superintendence during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Hickey. 


HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES. 

Head-Quarters , Fob. 19, 1829.— Capt. C. C. Tay- 
lor, 20th Foot, to be major of brigade to European 
troops at Poonah, v. Stanley proceeded to Europe. 

Major Bristow to assume duties of brigade ma- 
jor to King’s troops in Fort William. 

Feb. 20. — Major Cotton, 41st Foot, to be com- 
mandant of depot at Chinsurah. 

Lieut. W. O'Halldran, 38th Foot, to be aide-de- 
camp to Brig. Gen. OTlallornn from 24th Dec. 
1828. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — Feb. 23. Ens. C. F. Trower, doing 
duty with 3!»th N.L, for one year, without pay.— 
27. Lieut. J. II. Rice. 44th N.L, for health.— 
March 6'. Assist. Surg. John Fender, for health. — 
13. Capt. Sam. Speck, 4th N.I., on private affairs. 

Tn Isle of France. — Feb. 23. Lieut. I). Wiggins, 
7th L.C., for eighteen months, for health (also to 
New South Wales). 

To New South Wales. — March 13. Capt. G. F. 
Agar, 49th N.L, for twenty months, for health 
(via Isle of France). 


HIS majesty's FORCES. 

To Europe. — Feb. 19. Lieut. Johnstone, 3d 
Buffs, for health.— 22. Capt. Cuppagc, 46th F., 
for purpose of retiring on n. p. — Lieut. Edwards, 
46th ¥., ditto, ditto.— 26. Brev. Capt. Scott, 44th 
F., for health. — Lieut. Southall, 38th F., for 
health. — March 1. Licut. Krskine, 48th F., for 
health. — 4. Colonel Cotton, for health. — 5. Lieut. 
Cootc, 54th F., for health. 


LAW. 

SUPREME COURT. 

The Rev. James Bryce, D.D . v. Samuel 
Smith . — The proceedings in this rase, 
which is an action brought by Dr. Bryce 
against the publisher of the Bengal Hut - 
karu for a libel on the character of the 
reverend gentleman, have been detailed, 
from time to time, in this journal, anrl 
they afford a very strong illustration of 
the delay and cost of law, even whefe 
the suitor has no alternative but to incur 
them cr suffer loss of reputation. The 
action has boon pending two years* 


The 
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The libel in question was characterized 
by the Chief Justice ns “ affecting the 
plaintiff, not merely as a clergyman but as 
a Christian.** A long string of pleas in 
justification were given in by the defen- 
dant., most of which were set aside by the 
court for vagueness. The defendant, 
however, was granted liberty to amend ; 
and he accordingly set forth in his amend- 
ed pleas, in order to cure the defect of 
vagueness, long extracts from the files of 
the John Bull newspaper (of which the 
plaintiff is alleged to be proprietor), 
for three years, in order to show, from 
the complexion of those extracts (mostly 
consisting of reports of trials, pugilistic 
contests, Sec. taken from English news- 
papers,) the inconsistency of Dr. Bryce’s 
retention of his proprietorship with his sa- 
cred vocation. This curious record of jus- 
tification occupies about 2,000 folios, the 
exhibition of which excited the astonish- 
ment of the court, the Chief Justice ob- 
serving that he had never heard of such a 
justification ; adding, that “ nothing could 
be shorter or less intricate than the matter 
complained of.’* 

The plaintiff’s counsel, accordingly, 
demurred to these extraordinary pleas, and 
the subject was argued, at considerable 
length, for several days, in Hilary Term 
1820, on three of the eleven pleas, when 
two of the three judges were of opinion 
that all of them were had ; the other 
judge thought that two of them should he 
allowed. The vexatious proceeding of 
the defendant is evident from what is 
stated by the judges. 

The Chief Justice said : “ the defendants 
in this action have put upon the record pleas 
which must incur a most heavy expense. 
The necessity of putting the»c pleas on 
the file might have been discussed, and if 
parties agreed on the substance, the enor- 
mous expense incurred by such volumi- 
nous proceedings might have been avoided. 
He regretted much to see this second set 
of pleas. He regretted it on account of 
the injury which must full on one party or 
another; but if this is one of the cases of 
heavy costs represented as occurring in 
this court, they are not more so than 
ought to fall on those who put them on 
the file. He regretted it the more in this 
case, as there is not an unanimous agree- 
ment as to the law on some of the pleas 
before us on the part of the bench. My 
own opinion is decided. 

“ Wc have before us tlie second, third, 
and sixth pleas of justification, to which 
a general demurrer lias been put in. The 
second plea justifies the whole libel, hy 
asserting that the plaintiff did that which 
is contrary to the doctrines and discipline 
of tlie Scotch Church. Now there is 
nothing in tho libel to restrict it to the 
plaintiff in his character of a minister of 


that church. Is it merely for a breach of 
his duty in that character that blame is 
attached to him? Look at the conclusion 
of the libel. * Yet this man professes to 
be a follower of Jesus Christ, to walk in 
his footsteps, to teach his precepts, to 
inculcate his spirit, and to promote har- 
mony, charity, and Christian love.* This 
surely imputes more crime to the plaintiff 
than a breach of the duties and doctrines 
of the Scotch Church ; hut there is no ju- 
dicial notice given to the court of what 
the alleged rules of the Scotch Church 
are. The defendant’s counsel has indeed 
told us, that the Scotch Church is very 
strict, more so than our own. But this 
strictness may be something short of au- 
thorising a party to say that another is 
* not a follower of Jesus Christ,* although 
he professes to he so, because he is en- 
gaged in literary occupations. The de- 
fendants do not allege that the specific 
facts, which they wish to go to issue, 
amount to more than what they allege is 
contrary to the doctrines and discipline of 
the Scotch Church. The plaintiff* is en- 
titled to aver, that what he did was inno- 
cent and proper in itself, and this is not 
denied in these pleas by the defendant. 
The defendant cannot justify hy saying, 
that tlie acts are contrary to the doctrines 
and practice of a particular church. The 
plaintiff’ is not libelled ns guilty of a 
breach of these doctrines and practice; 
and if the acts set forth do not shew him 
to have conducted himself unbecoming a 
Christian, it would not avail tlie defen- 
dants even if they could establish that 
they were contrary to the practice of the 
Scotch Church. Let us look to the rea- 
son of the thing, and wc shall see how 
absurd it would be, if alleging or proving 
things of the slightest nature, should be a 
legal justification for libels of the most 
flagitious kind. There is nothing to repel 
the malice when the cause and occasion 
arc not a ! quate to justify the words : for 
although the plaintiff' %vas a minister of the 
Scotch Church, and editor of a periodical 
journal, there is nothing in this to justify 
the libel on his character. Even if tlie 
act rested on went to breach of the doc- 
trines and discipline of the Scotch Church, 
this is not enough to entitle the defendant 
to say that the plaintiff is not a Christian . 
How far, if the averment had been that 
the act was unchristian, even this would 
have been a justification, he did not feel 
himself called upon to say. 

This libel always appeared to him to 
be of that- general nature as not to admit 
of a justification. A libel may be of so 
general a nature, that it is impossible to 
justify it within the space of a plea, with- 
out the most serious inconvenience result- 
ing froift it. There is no hardship surely 
in a peeson being prohibited from casting 
an imputation upon another man’s charac- 
ter, 
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ter, if he cannot state it within the limits 
of a plea. 

“ Again ; the mode in which these pleas 
attempt to shew the plaintiff* to be connected 
with the publications referred to, is not 
what is stated in the libel ; and this is abso- 
lutely necessary to establish a justifica- 
tion. The specific instances set forth 
must amount to the same things charged in 
the libel ; and it Is essential to a legal jus- 
tification that the matter justifying should 
be precisely the matter alleged to be true 
in the libel. The libel says, the plaintiff 
took a prominent part in the discussion of 
political questions, and of (lie multifarious 
topics with which the editor of a public 
journal is in the habit of dealing, Sec. 
Now there is nothing in the pleas before 
us to shew that the plaintiff was in the 
daily habit of dealing with such political 
questions and multifarious topics. In the 
third place, w hen the imputation relates to 
particular time, the justification must re- 
late to the same. It is also too great a 
latitude, under the allegation, that the 
plaintiff* is daily in the habit of discussing 
political questions, to allow the defendant 
to go back three years; and he cannot, in 
a justification of this libel, be allowed, 
as he attempts, to avail himself of what 
was done in the plaintiff’s absence. I 
should be inclined to say, let him state 
what was done in the same year in which 
tlic libel is written. 

u In the sixth plea the averment is, 
that the plaintiff’s secular pursuits were 
calculated to interfere with the time he 
ought to devote to his clerical duties. But 
the averment, to be of any value as a jus- 
tification of such a libel, ought to have 
set with that these pursuits “ did inter- 
fere.” It is clearly not sufficient to say, 
that the plaintiff did not employ his time. 
It might have been his whole time or no 
time at all ; and some particular instances 
ought to have been set forth to establish 
a libel charging him generally with ne- 
glecting tills duty. The pleas cannot, 
therefore, be sustained. 

Sir John Franks said, “ he did not 
think that pleas of the extreme length put 
in could be necessary to any defendant in 
this court ; courts had had occasion at dif- 
ferent times to take cognizance of the 
length of pleas filed. Where the matter 
was to come before a jury, counsel might 
be doubtful as to what line he ought to 
pursue ; but this could not be so where 
the matter was to come before the judges. 
His lordship appealed to every one who 
heard him, if they ever knew of one in- 
stance in any court of justice in his ma- 
jesty’s dominions, where pleas so extrava- 
gant in length bad ever been put upon 
upon tlic record to justify a libel of a few 
lines. A general demurrer bad been taken 
to the second, third, and sixth pleas. He 
should consider them on general grounds 


of law. If tlic libel bad charged the 
plaintiff as a clergyman of the Church of 
Scotland, the court would have had to in. 
quire into what the doctrines and disci- 
pline of the Scotch Church were; but the 
libel alleges hypocritical and unchristian 
conduct. We know what the Christian 
religion is, and that it is a part of the law. 
But his lordship said he could not find in 
the Bible, that following a secular occupa- 
tion was wrong in a clergyman, nor did 
he know any law' against it. Whether by 
following a secular occupation the plain- 
tiff* transgresses the regulations of the 
Church of Scotland, he could not say ; 
but lie met the expressions * Yet this man 
professes to he a follower of Jesus Christ, 
to walk in his footsteps, &c.* on general 
grounds. If following a secular occupa- 
tion is not prohibited in Scripture it can- 
not be immoral. 

•* This case was the subject of a for- 
mer decision, when die pleas of justifica- 
tion, then put in, were rejected on ac- 
count of their generality. It surely is not 
the title or form of publication that can 
render it immoral in a clergyman to write 
In it or be a proprietor; it signifies not 
whether it is quarterly or daily. In regard 
to the w’orks advertised, passages ought 
to have been given in order to shew their 
nature ; it is impossible to judge of a work 
from its name. Every reason that had 
force in setting aside the former pleas, 
operates here with equal force. Some 
cases have indeed been set out, as for in- 
stance, reports of trials in courts of jus- 
tice. But w'hat harm can there be in giv- 
ing the comments of magistrates in such 
cases, and pointing out the consequences 
of evil conduct? If moral reformation 
is not to be expected from this, the terrors 
of the law are at least held up to the 
guilty. 

“ In slander, the first propagator must 
be given up; and it is a rule of law that 
in every case the original instrument be 
shew r n ; even an attested copy will not be 
received in courts. How then arc we to 
decide as to the character of a book with- 
out its being produced and its being seen?” 
His lordship held the picas bad. 

Sir J Cdward liyan . — “ When this case 
was. formerly before the court, the pleas in 
justification put in were rejected as not 
being sufficiently specific. A question 
was taken up then, whether the libel ap- 
plied to the plaintiff* as a man and a Chris- 
tian, or merely as a minister of the Church 
of Scotland ; his lordship then thought it 
did so in the latter sense, and he remained 
still of the same opinion. 

“ It had been said the pleas were too 
general. His lordship did not agree in 
this. Of the pleas before the court, the 
second and third were sufficiently specific ; 
as to the sixth it was not good, and this 
because there was not sufficient specifica- 
tion, 
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tion, although there is an averment as to 
time. 

“ It is averred, that the whole libel is 
against the plaintiff as a minister of the 
Church of Scotland, and the editor of a 
magazine and a proprietor in a newspaper, 
and engages in the topics discussed in 
these ; and it is afterwards averred, that 
secular occupations are contrary to the 
doctrines and discipline of that church, 
and if the facts arc so, then there is a jus- 
tification. 

“ It is argued, that it is not necessary 
to go so far back as 1825; but his lord- 
ship said he thought it was ; it is stated 
that the plaintiff is in the * daily habit,* 
&c., and how can the habit be proved but 
by going back sonic time and adducing a 
continued series of acts down to the period 
the libel was written? Taking all the 
facts stated to be true, as the court is 
bound to do, they amount to a justifica- 
tion. 

" The other judges had said that the 
nature of the advertised books, said to be 
improper, ought to have been proved : but 
his lordship did not agree in tin's ; there 
was no occasion to enter into investiga- 
tions of that character. To some of the 
extracts set out, the remark of the Advo- 
cate General did not apply ; that they only 
represented vice in its last stage in con- 
junction with its exposure and punishment, 
and they had much better been spared. 
His lordship thought the second and third 
pleas might go to issue.** 

The majority was thus of opinion that 
the pleas were inadmissible, and that, their 
dimensions were unnecessarily large ; yet, 
in consequence of the division on the 
bench, the parties were, by the rule of the 
court, to pay their own costs. 

With respect to the other eight pleas, 
the court declined hearing them argued, 
being unanimous in sustaining the de- 
murrers to them. We subjoin the report 
of the court*s decision as to the costs. 

The Chief Justice stated that the court 
had taken the remaining eight pleas in 
justification into consideration. They were 
of opinion they were bad, and they were 
set aside witb costs. On the second and 
third pleas, on which the bench was di- 
vided, parties would have to pay their own 
costs. 

Mr. CleUvnd.—J " My lord, we, who have 
succeeded in establishing our demurrer as 
good, will have £6QO more to pay for 
the bad pleas of the defendant than he 
will have himself !" 

Chief Justice . — “ Costs are in the dis- 
cretion of the court, and we cannot hear 
argument on them.** 

Mr. Cteland “ Your lordship ought 
to hear counsel in guidance of your dis- 
cretion.'* 

Chief Justice.—" The court has decided 
the point. No costs will be sanctioned 


but such as the officers of the court arc en- 
titled to ; and one of the judges in cham- 
bers will tax them if parties wish. It is 
preposterous in the plaintiff to complain of 
the costs, as he chose rather to demur to 
the picas than go to trial.*' If the case 
should go to the “ general issue ** his lord- 
ship wished it to be understood, that the 
costs incurred would form no considera- 
tion in the question of damages. The 
plaintiff had brought his action for injury 
to his character, and that alone would de- 
termine the damages. 

Sir Edward lit/an thought the plaintiff 
had no right to complain of the costs. lie 
might have taken issue and gone to trial 
instead of demurring, in which case, had 
the defendant been unable to support his 
pleas, he would have had all the costs to pay. 

Stronger evidence of the facilities which 
the rules and forms of our law courts afford 
for counteracting justice, was perhaps 
never offered. 

February 27. 

At the session of oyer and terminer, 
Richard Thompson was indicted for at- 
tempting, on the 12th of December last, 
to burn the ship Penang Merchant , with 
intent to defraud the Hope Insurance 
Company, and to the great danger and 
atfrightment of a number of his Majesty’s 
liege subjects then on hoard. 

The Advocate- General said, that the of- 
fence with which the defendant stood 
charged was one of a very serious nature ; 
the statutes in England rendered it pu- 
nishable by death, but as they did not ex- 
tend to this country, the prisoner was 
brought before the court only on a charge 
for a misdeaincanor. He had understood 
that the prisoner at the bar had once moved 
in a respectable circle of society. In the 
autumn of last year, while at the port of 
Macao, he wrote a letter to a friend of his 
in Calcutta (Mr. F. Johnson) stating that 
he was about to ship on board the Penang 
Merchant some pearls and gold dust, and 
desiring him to effect an insurance on them 
for the amount of 1,20,000 sicca rupees. 
The prisoner subsequently embarked on 
board the Penang Merchant , and nothing 
remarkable happened till the arrival of the 
ship in the river IJooghly where, after the 
master had left her, and while lying at 
anchor for the night off Culpee, the ves- 
sel was discovered to be on fire. The 
pilot, who had his cot slung in the cuddy 
near to the defendant's cabin, heard him, 
at about five o'clock in the morning, run- 
ning out of it, and exclaiming that the 
ship was on fire and would be blown up 
by the powder in the gun-room. Mr. 
Twisden immediately ran into the cabin, 
and placed his blanket over what lie con- 
ceived to be the fire ; in the attempt he 
tumbled, and his arm went through what 
at the time he conceived to be a hatchway. 
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He afterwards came on duck and a nuni. 
ber of buckets of water were thrown into 
the cabin, and the chief officer ordered tho 
magazine to be brought up from the gun- 
room, so as to create no alarm amongst the 
lascars, which was done. Mr. Twisdcn 
directed the leadsman to take one of the 
boats, then slung on the quarter of the 
vessel, and row round her stern and see if 
he could he perceive any light or appear- 
ance of lire in the after-part of the ship ; 
whilst examining, he perceived, though it 
was yet dark, something thrown out of 
the defendant's cabin window, which he, 
so far as he could judge, supposed to be 
bottles. He did not immediately state 
what he had seen, but on regaining the 
ship and getting upon the quarter-deck, he 
perceived the defendant’s door shut ; he 
immediately opened it, and said, “ why, 
Mr. Thompson, you must be almost su t lo- 
cated.’ ’ Suspicion at that time was not 
attached to Thompson, but subsequently a 
hole was found from his cabin into the 
gun-room sufficient to admit a person, and 
in his trunks and cabin were found a file, a 
saw, gimlets, and a chisel, by which it 
could be effected, and after the day had 
broken was found that which clearly prov- 
ed that a plot had been laid to destroy the 
ship. Powder was found in a box placed 
immediately under the hole in the defen- 
dant's cabin ; but the greatest proofs of 
guilt were, that about the place where the 
powder was, and intermixed with it, were 
strips of flannel steeped in spirits of tur- 
pentine. At this time no spirits of tur- 
pentine was known to boon board, for all 
that had been purchased was used in paint- 
ing the vessel at Macao, and when coming 
up the bay of Bengal, some part of the 
ship requiring to be again painted, they 
were obliged to use some kind of rum. 
The circumstances which attached suspi- 
cion were these the hole was found to 
be in Thompson's cabin, the instruments 
for boring were found in his cabin; and 
his property, though insured for 1,20,000 
sicca rupees, was not worth one-twentieth 
of that amount ; indeed the pearls he liad 
on board were not genuine. 

The witnesses on behalf of the prosecu- 
tion proved all the facts stated by the learn- 
ed counsel. The pearls belonging to the 
prisoner, part of the property insured, 
were proved to be false. 

Mr. Prinsej t, for the prisoner, contend- 
ed that there was no proof that he knew 
the goods were insured, or that he was 
subject to the jurisdiction. He adverted 
to the imperfect nature of the evidence, 
and the improbability of the charge. 

The jury, after some consultation, 
found the prisoner guilty. 

The prisoner was brought up, a few 
days after, to receive sentence ; when 

Mr. Prime p moved an arrest of judg- 
ment, on the grounds that the burning of 
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a ship in a river was not a misdemeanor, 
but a trespass at common law, and that 
the intent to defraud was not indictable at 
common law'. If he was right, he said, 
on both those points, there was no suffi- 
cient charge stated in the indictment. 

The Chief Justice was of opinion that 
the attempt to set tire to powder over 
which a number of persons were, was 
clearly an offence against the subject; he 
had no doubt that it was a misdemeanor 
at common law ; whether that offence was 
sufficiently stated in the indictment or not 
was a different question ; his lordship 
thought that the names of at least one 
person on board at the time, should, ns it 
was a material fact, have been set out. 

Sir John Pranks thought that the charge 
on which the prisoner was convicted w r us 
a mistier, canor at common law, and that 
it w as not necessary to set out the names 
of those on board the ship at the time of 
the fire. 

Sir E. lti/an was of opinion that the 
offence was a misdemeanor, hut thought 
the names of at least one on board should 
have been stated. 

The prisoner was ordered to he again 
brought up on the adjourned day of the 
sessions. 

March 9. 

Praunkisscn Holklnr was this day 
brought up to receive the judgmciil of the 
court. Tlie Chief Justice addressed him 
in an eloquent speech, of which the fol- 
lowing is an outline. 

“ Prauukissen Helldar, it now be- 
comes my painful duty to pass upon von 
the sentence of the law. You have been 
convicted of a great offence, that of pass- 
ing a forged instrument, know ing it at the 
time to be a forgery. In this country a 
large quantity of the property of the inha- 
bitants is invested in securities of this 
kind, and forgery has here become a crime 
of an unheard-of extent. Unfortunately, 
the state of society in this country makes 
it easy to be committed, aud fatal in its 
effects ; it cannot go on to any extent 
without shaking commercial confidence be- 
tween man aud man, and involving fami- 
lies in ruin. We have it in evidence, that 
a sum to the extent of forty, fifty, or sixty 
lacs of rupees lias been obtained on false 
securities, from small merchants, so that 
the whole of an innocent family may be 
involved in ruin from the fraudulent prac- 
tices of one person. If this offence in an 
ordinary case call for punishment, how 
much worse a complexion does the crime 
assume, how much mote loudly docs it 
call for punishment, when the person who 
commits it is one in affluent circumstances, 
who can only do it for the purpose of in- 
creasing his wealth ! How black an as- 
pect docs it assume when a man of educa- 
tion, enjoying nil the comforts in life 

which 
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which affluence can bestow, whose pro- 
perty, secured to him by the laws, raises 
him above his fellows, who is almost 
counted as a superior being amongst 
them; when in that situation, regardless 
of the interests of that government 
which secures him in the enjoyment of 
his wealth, regardless of the conse- 
quences to others, for the sake of some 
petty increase to his already overswollen 
property, commits a crime that may in- 
volve thousands in ruin ! The English 
law, with due regard to the seriousness of 
this offence, in an act passed fifteen years 
since, delared it should be lawful to trans- 
port persons, convicted of it, beyond the 
seas. I have myself great doubt if the 
court have power to inflict a greater pu- 
nishment than that, but they have the 
power to mitigate that punishment. 

“ The jury who tried your case have 
recommended you to the merciful consi- 
deration of the court ; a petition has been 
presented in your favour, signed by the 
most respectable persons of your own re- 
ligion, and by Englishmen. We have 
also had a paper translated to us, urging 
that it is not lawful to punish a brand n in 
the way others are punished. There is 
nothing a court pays more attention to than 
a recommendation from a jury, for they 
are supposed to take the proper view of 
the case generally, from their mixing more 
with persons of the prisoner’s situation in 
society, from their different trades or pur- 
suits; the fact is left to the jury, and they 
have all possible lights thrown on it, for 
they understand the habits of the people, 
and they may, in many cases they have to 
examine into, perceive circumstances of a 
mitigating nature, which may have escaped 
the observation of the judge, and if they 
bring them to the notice of the court, they 
will be thankfully received and taken as a 
kind assistance ; but, in this case, the re- 
commendation is not attended with any 
suggestion ; there was nothing which ap- 
peared in the course of the proceedings to 
the humane judge before whom your case 
was tried, to alter the feature of your of- 
fence or take away from its criminality. 

“ The petition which has been present- 
ed to us, no doubt, is entitled to our re- 
spectful attention, and that it should betaken 
into our serious consideration; but in all 
cases, by whomsoever a petition is present- 
ed which is intended to alter the course 
of public justice, it becomes necessary for 
those who have the sacred duty of admi- 
nistering the laws, to see upon what 
grounds they are to be diverted from the 
plain — the straight path set them. I have 
in vain looked for any suggestion to in- 
duce us to do so ; indeed all the applications 
on your behalf, when viewed abstractedly, 
appear to have no good grounds of miti- 
gation ; the paper you have last read has 
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shown none, and I may say, from no 
quarter has any other cause of mitigation 
been shown, or matter to which our atten- 
tion has been drawn, than the following: 
1st. that in this country we ought to ex- 
empt brain ins from transportation ; 2d. 
that from the degradation they suffer when 
punished, we ought not to inflict the same 
punishment on them as on others ; 8dly. 
that, in your case, it is a fall from a state 
of opulence to degradation and misery, 
and that your children will also lose their 
caste. 

“ With respect to the first of these, a 
great misapprehension seems to prevail, 
that wc should not do any thing to shock 
the feelings of the natives in religious 
matters : but that is not so ; the English 
law looks first to the security of justice, as 
far as possible endeavouring to preserve 
the religious institutions of the natives. 
The act passed in the year of the reign of 
21st Geo. III. c. 70, sec. 18 and 19, points 
out the course of duty we arc to pursue. 

“ That which is reserved to the natives 
of this country by the law, is the free 
exercise of their religious usages withiu 
their families, and a liberty is, in some 
measure, given to accommodate the law 
to their habits, as far as is consistent with 
justice ; but it could not be said that bra- 
mins should suffer a less severe punish- 
ment than any other person for an offence, 
for such a principle has never been recog- 
nized, nor ever will be recognized, so long 
as the English law exists. 

" The next point is one of more power- 
ful consideration ; and we would willingly 
take into consideration that the punishment 
inflicted on you must, less or more, attach 
to your young and innocent family. I am 
sure the consequences will not be such as 
is stated. I do not believe that they will 
lose caste ; and if it were so, I have too 
good an opinion of the native character to 
think that they would in this case be guid- 
ed by so erroneous a principle. With re- 
spect to yourself, I feel that the punish- 
ment must fall more heavily on you ; but 
I see no way of avoiding it but by incur- 
ring a greater evil. I have but to choose 
one of two things, that the law should 
take its course without partiality, or that I 
should say there are a set of persons in this 
country privileged to commit crime. With 
respect to what has been said in the peti- 
tion, * that you have been a person of 
wealth;' that, in my opinion, aggravates 
the offence. I am unwilling to dwell on 
this, or add to your distress; it is sufficient 
to say, that in none of the applications 
made in your belialf by your friends, has 
a proper ground for altering the course of 
the law, as laid down by the statute, been 
pointed out to us ; and it may here be use- 
ful to mention, that a statute has passed 
in England, which came into force here 
2 X on 
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rfn the first of this month, which not only 
prescribes a greater punishment, leaving it 
to the court to transport for any term of 
years, but also stating, that forgery shall 
be, according to the English term,— 'fe- 
lony ; and it is desirable that it may be 
known, that such involves the forfeiture of 
all property. I have, at present, the pain- 
ftil duty, notwithstanding the recommen- 
dation of the jury and the petition of a 
number of respectable persons, with some 
of whom I am personally acquainted, and 
to both of which I would be desirous of 
attending, of passing upon you tbe sen- 
tence of the law. The feelings of the 
court would lead them to mitigate your 
punishment in consideration of your young 
—your innocent family, nay in considera- 
tion of your fallen and miserable situation ; 
but we have to consider the larger interests 
of the community— we have to pursue the 
course pointed out to us, we have the 
sacred duty of administering criminal law 
without partiality or affection. Another 
person was transported a few months since 
for a similar offence : he was a bramin by 
caste, and differing from you in no respect 
except that fortune was not so bountiful 
to him — he was not so wealthy as you ; if, 
without any suggestion of a mitigating fea- 
ture in your case, we were to pass a milder 
sentence on you, in what way could we 
Say that we hold in our hands the balance 
of justice, without allowing it to prepon- 
derate to the one side or the other ?*’ 

His lordship sentenced the prisoner to 
be transported to the settlement of Prince 
of Wales’ Island for the terra of seven 
years. 

The Government Gazette remarks on 
this case “ This unfortunate man once 
moved in a superior sphere of life, and 
was, at one time, understood to be a per- 
son of great wealth, and of an expensive 
turn, as the splendid nautches, which he 
was in the habit of giving, sufficiently 
testified. Whether these extravagant enter- 
tainments trenched so far upon his means, 
as to produce calls that could not well be 
liquidated, and tempted him to have re- 
course to forgery to enable him to meet 
the demands made upon him, we cannot 
say ; but the case is certainly a melan- 
choly one, and to some will, we hope, 
prove warningly instructive.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

The Governor General, in his visit to 
the presidency of Penang, Malacca, and 
Singapore, will be attended by a very 
small suite, consisting of his military se- 
cretary, the secretary in the general de- 
partment, Colonel Vaughan, and his lord- 
ship’s surgeon, Dr. Turner. It it confi. 
dently stated that* on hie lordship's return 


from this visit, which is said to be one of 
inquiry rather than with a view to any 
immediate and specific measures, the Go- 
vernor General, members of council, and 
all the mathid of government, will proceed 
to the Upper Provinces. Simlali is spoken 
of as their destination in the first instance ; 
and his lordship’s absence from the presi- 
dency, it is thought, may extend to three 
years. We need not add, that objects of 
the highest public importance, as connect- 
ed with the details of governing the coun- 
try, in all the brandies of the administra- 
tion, lead to this departure from the hither- 
to established practice. We have not 
heard what provision, if any, it is intend- 
ed to make for tbe transaction of such im- 
mediate business at the presidency, as has 
hitherto been in the hands of the Governor 
General in Council . — Oriental Observer , 
March 1. 

His lordship sailed on the 24th February. 

The day before his lordship's departure, 
the following “ notices” were issued, 
dated M Government House, 23d Fe- 
bruary,” and signed by the Governor Ge- 
neral's private secretary. They are pub- 
lished in all the papers of the presidency. 

Notice . — The Governor General invites 
the communication of all suggestions 
tending to promote any branch of national 
industry ; to improve the commercial in- 
tercourse by land and water; to amend 
any defects in the'existing establishments; 
to encourage the diffusion of education 
and useful knowledge; and to advance 
the general prosperity and happiness of 
the British empire in India. 

This invitation is addressed to all native 
gentlemen, landholders, merchants, and 
others; to all Europeans, both in and out 
of the service, including that useful and 
respectable body of men, tbe indigo plan- 
ters, who from their uninterrupted resi- 
dence in the Mofussil, have peculiar op- 
portunities of forming an opinion upon 
some of these subjects. 

Communications to be addressed to the 
private or military secretary of the Gover- 
nor General. 

Notice .— The Governor General, after 
his return from his intended voyage, will 
give private audiences to native gentlemen, 
and to natives of respectability, who may 
wish to see him. 

Applications to be made to tbe private 
or military secretary of the Governor Ge- 
neral, and no application through any in- 
direct channel will be noticed. 

HOLDING OF LAND BY INDIGO PLANTERS. 

We congratulate our friends In the Mo- 
fussil on the measure which government 
has adopted in regard to indigo, planters. 
In place of holding land on lease .under 
the names of natives, Europeans are by 
this order authorised to enter Into, tbbe 
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in their own names. The local license 
from government is requisite, as formerly, 
to a residence in the Mofussil, and certain 
preliminary steps are required to be taken, 
which provide, very properly, against the 
evils of which a free and unrestricted ac- 
cess to the interior might be productive. 
This measure has been represented as en- 
titling Europeans to hold lands in India ; 
had it been said land in lease , in their own 
names, it would have been more correct, 
and less liable .to lead astray. The bene- 
fits that will result from this extended pri- 
vilege to those who are engaged in the 
cultivation of indigo are very obvious ; 
and we hope that among others it will 
tend to put an end to those scenes of dis- 
order, and even bloodshed, which in some 
districts have been but too frequent.— 
John Bally Mar . 18. 


STEAM NAVIGATION. 

We are given to understand that die 
Hon. Company's cruiser Thetis was to sail 
from Bombay for the- Red Sea on the 
28th ult., giving convoy to the prince 
from Delhi, on his pilgrimage to Mecca ; 
and that 600 tons of English coal would 
be sent by the same opportunity to the 
following stations : Aden, Juddah, Cos- 
scir, and Sues, preparatory to the com- 
mencement of a steam navigation by that 
route to Europe. The first attempt to 
open that mode of communication with 
Europe will be made, it is added, on the 
15th November next. It is also under- 
stood, that a ship-load of English coals 
had already been landed at Mocha, and is 
for sale on private account, so that there 
will be no want of the chief material. We 
are further informed, that coal is so abun- 
dant at Bombay, that an equal tonnage of 
stone ballast was solicited in exchange for 
it and refused. Thus it would appear 
that English coal is much cheaper at that 
presidency than Burdwan coal (of very in- 
ferior quality) at Calcutta. Should there 
be a steam-vessel at Alexandria, on the 
arrival of the Bombay steamer at Sues, 
the communication between that presi- 
dency and London would lie completed, in 
all likelihood, in the space of fifty days.— 
Gov.Gaz., March 5. 

As of great import to the advancement 
of steam navigation, and the success of 
Mr. Waghorn’s plan, we are glad to un- 
derstand, from a communication addressed 
to a contemporaiy, that coala as good as 
English cap be deposited at the Mauritius 
from the Australian Agricultural Com- 
pany's pits at Port Hunter, in any quan- 
tity, at 15a. per ton, and a ballast freight. 
Mr. Waghorp, we have reason to know, 
was not aware of this . — India Gazette, 
March S. 

Steamers from England already navi- 
gate the Mediterranean as far as Malta ; 


and if any sufficient inducement were held 
out, they would no doubt push on jo 
Alexandria; and then, if the state of 
Egypt offered no obstacle to the convey- 
ance of packets or passengers, the means 
for establishing this mode of communica- 
tion would be complete ; but the difficulty 
would be to supply a sufficient induce- 
ment. Letters alone would never pay, 
and there could not, at least for a long time 
to come, lie enough of passengers from 
Bombay to supply tlie deficiency. We 
should require, then, a sea-going steam- 
vessel to carry passengers from hence and 
Madras to Bombay, to meet the steamer 
going from that port. In this manner 
possibly, in the course of time, good 
packets might be made to pay ; otherwise 
it is out of the question. The whole com- 
munity has a deep interest in the question 
of the practicability of establishing a more 
rapid intercourse with the mother-country 
than tii at which now exists, and perhaps it 
never came more nearly home to the busi- 
ness and bosoms of all who have any 
communication with Great Britain than at 
this moment, when it is within a day of 
six months since the latest arrival we liave 
here left England. We should be glad, 
therefore, indeed, to learn, that by the 
way of the lied Sva, or any otiier route, 
a communication of the nature alluded to 
can be establ ished . But by whom is the 
attempt to be made? by the Bombay Go- 
vernment in conjunction with the home 
authorities, or by private individuals? If 
the Government will undertuke it, and be 
content, not merely at first to waive all 
idea of profit (a consideration unworthy 
of any enlightened government, unless 
where the necessities of the state require 
it), but to incur a loss until the plan Can 
be fully matured, and its advantages deve- 
loped, we have no doubt it may ultimately 
succeed : but if it be left at first entirely 
to private speculation, it must fail. Ere 
next November, however, we hope to hear 
something of what Mr.Waghorn may then 
have done in England. We have much 
confidence in the success of this intelli- 
gent, active, and enterprising individual. 
Beng Citron ., March 12. 

LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

We are happy to understand that the 
clearing of the jungle in (lie neighbour- 
hood of the town, and the cutting of the 
Calcutta circular canal, are now going on 
with great rapidity. The mere making .of 
the canal removes an iffimenae belt of trees 
and jungle, and the material* wed from 
the out serve to fill up vnupmus cavities 
along its range, at prevent half fuU pi 
petrifying matter, which only serve* to 
propagate noxious effiuvia, and /conse- 
quent sickness. . We are glad to Joann on 
good authority, tbit the clearing of jun- 
gle* and improvements of.* similar na- 
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ture, are now going on with spirit at Ma- 
dras . — John Bull , March 1 9. 

IMPOSITIONS. 

The frequency of impositions on the 
newspapers of this presidency, by trans- 
mission of fictitious announcements of 
births, marriages, and deaths, which are 
inserted gratuitously, lias led to the adop- 
tion of a different plan, as stated in the 
following “ notice ** in the Government 
Gazette : — “ Seeing that the accommoda- 
tion of publishing, gratis, announcements 
of births, marriages, and deaths, lias been 
scandalously abused, and rendered by 
miscreants the means of poignantly wound- 
ing the feelings of respectable people, no- 
tice is hereby given, that such announce- 
ments will, in future, be charged for in 
the Government Gazette as advertisements 
(save to subscribers), at the rate of eight 
annas a line. Announcements of the kind 
specified arc requested to be always ad- 
dressed to the printer (not the editor), who 
is instructed, however, not to insert them 
unless accompanied by a reference for 
payment to some respectable individual or 
firm in Calcutta.** 

The immediate cause was the announce- 
ment of a marriage between a Miss Birch 
and a nabob Cullookhan, which appeared 
in the Government Gazette of the 12th 
February, which proved to be an infamous 
fabrication, no such union having taken 
place, and there being no such person as 
nabob Cullookhan ; and though there is a 
young lady of the above name, the daugh- 
ter of a most respectable gentleman, she 
was still quite a child. The superinten- 
dent of the Government Gazette press has 
offered a reward of 300 rupees for such 
information as may lead to the detection 
and punishment of the author of such an 
atrocious paragraph. 

The other papers have followed the 
example of the Gazette, 

NATIVE MANUFACTURES. 

It has always appeared to us, that the 
supporters of the trade between England 
and India have been properly alive to only 
one of the great interests involved in it. 
By the aid of the improved machinery of 
England, the cotton manufacturers of 
Manchester and Glasgow are enabled to 
undersell the native manufacturer of In- 
dia in his own market ; and it is a fact 
that cannot be denied, that of late a vast 
number of native weavers in this country 
have been thrown out of employment and 
plunged in great poverty. It is not, how- 
ever, from the rivalsbip of England only 
that Indian industry is now suffering: tfe 
arc informed on good authority, that the 
Americans are now importing into Tndia 
cotton goods of their own manufacture, at 
a price so low as still farther to depress 


the home industry of this country. At 
the very moment when the government 
of the United States is laying additional 
duties on the produce and manufactures of 
India, we arc receiving theirs on the old 
footing ! This is surely a liberality alto- 
gether unwise and uncalled-for; but the 
evils that arise from it arc capable of an 
easy remedy. The imposition of high du- 
ties on American manufactured goods, if 
not on English, is one that very naturally 
presents itself; but there is another per- 
haps more radical, we mean in the proper 
sense of the word, and also more likely 
on their own principles to be palatable to 
our reformers. As it has been by means of 
their improved machinery that the Eng- 
lish and American manufacturers have 
been enabled to undersell the Indian in 
his own market, would it not, so far as 
India is to be regarded, be a truly pa- 
triotic scheme to introduce and encourage 
the establishment of this machinery in 
Ilindoostan? No one can doubt for a 
moment that the natives might be instruct- 
ed, with the utmost ease, in the manage- 
ment of this machinery, and with the 
cheapness of labour, for which this coun- 
try is so much distinguished from cither 
England or America, who can doubt that 
we should turn the tables on both? We 
should like to know what our reformers 
say to this. Are they afraid of the main 
pillar of their arguments for a free trade— 
the enormous exportation from England 
to India of manufactured cotton goods 
giving way, and bringing down the whole 
fabric? Perhaps they are prepared to 
shew us, on the most received principles 
of modern political economy, that Eng- 
land will be no loser, should this revolu- 
tion occur. We shall be most happy to 
be convinced of this ; but in the mean 
time we are looking to the prosperity of 
India, and devising means to save her in- 
dustry from the ruin with which the more 
fortunate circumstances of other countries 
are threatening it . — John Bull , March 9. 

RUNJEET SING. 

Up to the 24th January the Maharajah 
was at Lahore. By letters from the sir- 
dars, who were despatched to the domi- 
nions of the nabob of Sunda, it appears 
that the zemindars who are still rebellious 
will soon be brought to subjection. The 
dearness of grain and other necessaries 
has cause&gfeat distress in the army ; or- 
ders were carried to the nabob of Sunda 
to supply the grain to them from his coun- 
tries. The Moultan akbars informs us 
that a vakeel from the chief of Jonnies 
has delivered tribute and fine hones to the 
governor of Moultan, and has stated that 
some evil-disposed persons have raised 
disturbances in his master's country ; the 
governor thereupon has sent 200 cavalry 
for their chastisement : it is stated in our 

akbar 
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akbar from Pcshour that the governor of 
that place was at Chowree. A soil of the 
governor of Derail Kheebur had paid a 
visit to him there, and on delivering pre- 
sents from his futher received a khelat. It 
w as reported that letters from Herat men. 
tion, that on account of the indisposition of 
prince Carnrau lie has appointed Slier 
Khan Afghan manager of his affairs; he 
has also, it appears, sent for Dost Mo- 
hammed Khan for the same purpose. — 
Jitum Jch an Nuniah . 

EDUCATION. 

The School-Book Society .— The report of 
the proceedings of this Society, the pri- 
mary intention of which is to assist and 
improve existing schools, and to establish 
and support any further schools and semi- 
naries which may be requisite, with a view 
to the more general diffusion of useful 
knowledge amongst the inhabitants of 
India, for the year 18 i 2 S, has been pub- 
lished at Calcutta. The state of the 
schools is thus described. The Arpooly, 
or regular Bengalee school, is consider- 
ably increased, and now contains about 
225 boys, who arc instructed by a pundit 
and four native teachers, and are divided 
into eleven classes, occupied with diffe- 
rent Bengalee studies, from the alphabet 
upwards. They are taught reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, grammar, and arithmetic, 
from the books published by the Calcutta 
School-Book Society, and the plan on 
which the duties of the school are con- 
ducted is nearly similar to that of an 
English school. The best proof that can 
be offered of the estimation in which it is 
held by the native inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood is, the frequent and earnest 
solicitation of the most respectable natives 
to have their children educated in it. The 
schools designated by the title indigenous 
schools , are those which are wholly main- 
tained by the natives themselves, and in 
which the schoolmasters are remunerated 
for their services by a monthly stipend paid 
by the parents and guardians of the pupils. 
They are generally held in the houses of 
some of the most respectable native inha- 
bitants, where all the children of the 
family are educated in them, in the verna- 
cular language of the country. These 
schools are patronized and aided by the 
Society. In these schools the boys are 
usually taught separately, and not in 
classes, a defect which the committee have 
strenuously endeavoured to correct, and to 
introduce the system of teaching in classes 
with the assistance of monitors. For a 
long time it was found diflicult to accom- 
plish this, on account of the prejudice of 
custom, and the difference of caste and 
rank of the boys, which rendered the 
schoolmasters very unwilling to associate 
their scholars in classes. This obstacle, 
however, has been overcome, to a consi- 
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dcrable extent, by the exertions of the 
superintendents, and the example which 
has been afforded by the Society’s own 
school, and others of a similar nature. 
The general improvement of the schools 
was very satisfactory, and the proficiency 
evinced by a great number of the students, 
together with the eagerness with which 
they strove to he permitted to attend the 
examination, was highly gratifying to all 
who witnessed it. 

The committee state that, at the late 
private examination of the English schools, 
which was conducted by the European 
secretary and superintendent, the whole of 
the pupils were thoroughly examined in 
every study in which they had been taught, 
and the general improvement, upon a 
comparison with the former examination, 
was found to be very satisfactory. Many 
of the pupils have acquired a very satis- 
factory knowledge of the English lan- 
guage and its grammatical construction, 
can translate pretty correctly, and have a 
creditable acquaintance with the Grecian, 
Homan, and English history, and the 
leading features of geography, together 
with the political divisions of Europe and 
Asia. 

“ It will afford pleasure,” says the re- 
port, “ to all the friends of the Society to 
learn that, since the last report, several of 
the scholars educated at the expense of the 
Society in the Hindoo College have 
quitted that seminary, with the approba- 
tion of the managers, after acquiring an 
excellent education in every branch of 
science taught at that very excellent insti- 
tution. The vacancies occasioned by those 
who have left, have been filled up by boys 
selected from the Society’s schools, and 
the committee are happy to have it in their 
power to say that, in general, the So- 
ciety’s scholars continue to rank amongst 
the brightest ornaments of the College.” 

When contemplating the progress of the 
measures that have been pursued for the 
improvement of native education in this 
country, the report justly observes, that 
it cannot fail to afford great satisfaction to 
all who feel an interest in the diffusion of 
liberal knowledge, to find that there are 
now a considerable number of respectable 
native youths who have acquired a know- 
ledge of English literature and the sciences 
of mathematics and natural philosophy, 
sufficient to form an excellent ground- 
work, which will enable them to prose- 
cute their studies in after-life, so as to be- 
come very valuable members of society. 

“ The income of the Society, since the 
last report, has not been equal to the ex- 
penditure, even in the limited manner in 
which it has been conducted; and the 
committee regret to state that, in conse- 
quence of the embarrassment of the affairs 
of Messrs. Barretto and Co., the treasurers 
of the institution, the whole of the small 

funds 
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funds of the Society are, for the present, 
unavailable for the liquidation of its debts, 
and it is quite uncertain when they may be 
received.** — Gov . Gaz., Feb . 26. 

Anglo-Indian School.— 'Die annnal exa- 
mination of Rammohun Roy’s Anglo- 
Ilindoo School took place oil Friday the 
27th ultimo, at the Town. Hall, in the 
presence of Sir Edward Ryan, Mr. Comp, 
ton, Mr. Colder, Mr. Hare, and a large 
company of natives, who appeared to take 
great interest in the proofs that were given 
of the progress of education amongst 
their countrymen. The benevolent foun. 
der and patron of the institution was pre- 
vented by indisposition from attending. 
A statement was put into the hands of the 
examiners, intimating that the pupils of 
the first class were competent to he exa- 
mined in the first book of Pope’s Homer’s 
Odyssey, in Goldsmith’s His.ory of En- 
gland, in Joyce’s Dialogues, in the first 
hook of Euclid’s Elements, in Murray’s 
English Grammar, in Goldsmith’s Geo- 
graphy, in the solution of problems on 
the terrestrial globe, in the rules of arith- 
metic as far as those which relate to cases 
of compound proportion, and in the 
translation of passages from English to 
Bengalee, and vice versa ; and in those 
books in which they were actually exa- 
mined, they acquitted themselves to the 
high satisfaction of the gentlemen pre- 
sent. The other classes w'ere also exa- 
mined according to their respective de- 
grees of advancement, and the whole was 
concluded by the recitation of a piece, and 
by the presentation of the prizes, consist- 
ing of several valuable and useful books 
provided by several of the gentlemen pre- 
sent for that purpose. — Bengal Chron ., 
March 3. 

Bhowamjrore Seminar y . — We have been 
favoured by a correspondent with the fol- 
lowing notes on the examination of the 
seminary at Bhowanipore, which has for 
above thirty years been supported by Jug- 
gomohun Bose : “ We attended, on Thurs- 
day, the examination of the Bhowanipore 
seminary, and were gratified to find the 
pupils so greatly improved. The boys 
were examined in history generally, in 
grammar, geography, and astronomy, 
and went through recitations from several 
authors, at considerable length ; and we 
must say, that the examination reflected 
great credit upon their instructors; and 
too much praise cannot be given to the 
meritorious founder, who lias alone sup- 
ported it for so great a length of time.” — 
Ibid. 

HINDOO FABLE. 

The following translation from a fable 
published in Bengalee in the Surnachaj' 
Chundrica of March 16lh, with the notes 


attached, is stated in the John Bull to be 
the performance of a young native scholar 
of considerable promise. The original, 
w hich is written in very pure language, is 
full of equivoques, and has reference 
(though it seems obscure) to the for- 
gery case of Prankissen Holldar, which 
has made much noise amongst the native 
community. The fabulist seems to think 
that the blame of the transaction ought not 
to rest solely with the person actually con- 
victed, but to be shared with some more 
wily character, w ho has contrived to thrive 
at the expense of his unfortunate prey. 

“ The good bird is caught in a fowler’s new in- 
vented jYrw/;* 

But, In time, the curse of the bird on the 
fowler must fall.” 

“ In former times, a fowler invented a 
new javl, the like of which no bird had 
ever before seen, because it was a new in- 
vention, and spreading the same in a 
wood, he remained at a little distance ; 
awhile after, an extraordinary handsome, 
young, and simple bird, being allured 
with the food which was put within the 
jaul as a bait, without perceiving the ma- 
chine, fell in. The fowler saw with plea- 
sure that his new invention had the de- 
sired effect, and exclaimed, that since the 
time of its invention, his mind was dis- 
turbed with the idea, that if the birds had 
any knowledge of the machine, thousands 
of allurements would not have induced 
them to approach near it; but luck 
brought such a fine bird into the snare, 
and he thought to enrich himself by its 
means ; so he begun to secure the bird, 
when the following dialogue ensued : — 

“ The Bird . — ‘ O king of fowlers, re- 
lieve me from this jaul* 

** Fowler. — * This is a strange request ; 
you have been feeding in this wood for a 
length of time, but never did any good to 
me ; I have got you to-day under my 
clutches, and I shall keep you in good 
care, that you may not escape.’ 

“ The Bird. — ‘ I shall he of consider, 
able service to you, and I shall give you 
great wealth ; relieve me.* 

** Fowler.— * After you are relieved, you 
will neither come to me nor give me what 
you now promise ; so I cannot believe 
you.* 

“ The Bird ‘ I cannot write like men, 
and therefore am unable to grant a written 
engagement ; but 1 solemnly declare that 
I shall not break roy promise on any 
account.* 

“ Fowler.—* O bird, I do not under- 
stand solemn declarations or piety ; be- 
cause the sustenance of my life depends 
upon injuring others ; so in such circum- 
stances, what room is then for piety ?* 

“ On this the dweejuA or the bird, re- 
plied : 

* This word signifies a net, as well as forgery. 

f The literal meaning of this wonf Js twice* 
bornt hut it signifies both a birdmda brahmin. 
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plied : * I am now in trouble ; where can 
I get money ? but whatever you bid me, I 
shall do.* 

“ The fowler was then much pleased, 
and said : 4 Give me then all you have, 
i.r. you r plumes and feathers, that T may 
raise money by selling them to the Mugs.** 
— 4 The bird did so, thinking the fowler 
his friend and well-wisher, and that there 
could be no doubt of his relieving him 
from the present difficulties; and so lie 
remained unconcerned. The fowler, how- 
ever, caged the bird, and brought it be- 
fore the king, who seeing it, expressed 
great concern that such a bird should be 
caught in a jaul, and observed that it ap- 
peared to have considerable beauty, with, 
out virtue or common sense, and zenjecrY 
was adjudged for the bird. The fowler 
went home, and the bird exclaimed : * O 
wicked fowler, you will receive due re- 
ward for your deceit towards me. * 

CATHOLICS OF CALCUTTA. 

A report of proceedings at the princi- 
pal Roman Catholic church, for the elect- 
ion of wardens, is given, as from a 
correspondent, in the last India gazelle. 
The spirit of innovation would appear to 
have got among the Homan Catholic com- 
munity ; and to be producing the usual 
peaceable fruits that accompany it both in 
church and state. We are unable to gather 
from this report any thing of a very satis- 
factory nature. The meeting was held on 
Sunday last, for the election of wardens, 
and the question at issue between the ad- 
vocate of 44 established order ” and the 
innovators hinged on the admissibility of 
foreigners to vote at the election of war- 
dens. As a specimen of the orderly man- 
ner in which proceedings were conducted, 
one gentleman, in alluding to some 44 op- 
probrious language” which had passed 
between some ,of the members, spoke of 
it as 44 the effects of innovation on 
which another very loudly exclaimed, 
44 turn him out,” 44 turn him out,” and 
the cry, it is stated, became general. The 
reverend president, who had been asked to 
take the chair, to prevent a similar scene 
of tumult and noise as had occurred, it 
seems, on a former occasion, does not 
appear to have been very successful ; and 
was obliged, at length, to intimate that he 
would 44 refer to magisterial authority for 
a final decision of the question.” By this 
time the wardens, it is hinted, had taken 
fright, and proposing an adjournment, 
succeeded in carrying it. The whole affair 
is only important as illustrative of the 
happy effects of the spirit of innovation 

* In the winter, the Mugs make excursions into 
the different countries for bird-catching, and carry 
the feathers for sale to their own country, where 
thy are used for covering their kings' palaces, pa- 

f This word signifies o chain, by which birds 
are secured i alsoan island* 


that is now stirring abroad, and of the 
extent to which it is pervading all ranks 
and classes of the community. The fabric 
of masonry has already fallen a victim to 
it ; and the name and character have be- 
come a reproach where certainly they were 
once regarded in a very different light. 
We may safely predict, from what the 
India Gazette has already shewn in its re- 
port, that the Roman Catholic church at 
this presidency will not escape a similar 
degradation if this spirit is not promptly 
and vigorously subdued. — Cal . John Bull, 
Feb. 28. 

HALF-BATTA. 

The march of 44 half-batta,” unlike the 
44 march of intellect,” is represented to us 
as so very slow, and opposed by so many 
obstacles, in the shape of the most cogent 
and powerful memorials, that it is not im- 
possible a halt may still be called until the 
pleasure of the Hon. Court of Directors 
is again taken on the point. It becomes 
us to speak with respect of all the mea- 
sures emanating from the great house in 
Leaderihall Street ; but we are not pre- 
cluded from expressing our surprise at 
the mistakes that evidently exist in that 
quarter, as to the means enjoyed by offi- 
cers in the army of living like gentlemen 
in this country. We are persuaded the 
hon. court have been egregiously misled 
in forming its estimate of what is requi- 
site for this purpose, when it could think 
for a moment that, with whole batta, and 
nil other allowances to boot, an officer had 
a rupee more than is necessary. The is- 
suing of the 44 lmlf-batta ” order has, how- 
ever been attended with one good effect : 
it has brought circumstances to the know- 
ledge of government, which could not 
have been within that of the home au- 
thority when they directed the measure so 
loudly complained of. Whether this know- 
ledge w'ill be acted on to the extent of yet 
suspending the order, we cannot presume 
to say ; but the errors and misconceptions 
now prevailing at home, once removed by 
the light which the memorials have thrown 
upon the subject, we can entertain no 
doubt of a speedy return to the old state 
of affairs.— John Bull , Feb. 9. 

RAJAH OF BENARES. 

The mobility of Calcutta were gratified 
this morning by a sight which of late 
years lias become somewhat scarce. The 
great man— we dare not give him the 
cognomen by which, we hear, he is ge- 
nerally recognized in Calcutta— the Ra- 
jah of Benares, paid his visit of state to 
the government house. Happening to 
pass by at the moment, it lies within our 
power to describe the scene outside. It 
was, as might have been foretold, a mere 
senseless pageant of idle trumpery : it 
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will, however, we hope, teach his high- 
ness a lesson as to the estimation in which 
real magnificence and mere pompous shew 
are relatively held. The very natives 
who, clinging to the rails, crowded from 
curiosity to view the sight, testified their 
poor opinion of its splendour. Several 
horsemen, all in dissimilar dresses, ex- 
tremely shabby, thronged the road, while 
a like number of peons, with red and 
scarlet banners, w hich appeared made of 
the old clothes of sepoys, paraded before 
the enclosures. Two half-starved and 
jaded camels formed a part of the retinue, 
and we, in our hearts, pitied the poor un- 
fortunate beasts, goaded and bleeding at 
the nostrils from the sharp rings drawn 
through, which their leaders used at, or 
rather without, discretion. Such was the 
train outside : what might have been that 
within, as we were not present, we arc 
unable to guess. — India Gaz., Feb . 10. 

ship launch. 

On Saturday a fine ship was launched 
from the dock-yard of Messrs. Kyd and 
Co., at Kidderpore. At about a quarter 
past three, preparations were made to 
launch the vessel, and the dog-shores hav- 
ing been knocked away, she was named, 
with the usual ceremonies, by Mrs. Wm. 
Prinsep, the Agnes , and glided most ma- 
jestically into the water. Sorry, however, 
are we to state that she had not been half 
a minute off the ways when she capsized 
completely on her beam-ends. Several 
persons on board were precipitated into 
the river; but we are glad to understand 
that no lives were lost, nor injury of any 
kind, beyond a good ducking, sustained 
by any one. The vessel floated up the 
river until she came athwart hawse of tiie 
school ship lying near Coolie Bazar, when 
she was towed ashore. The accident arose 
from a mistake as to the quantity of kent- 
ledge put into the vessel, and from what 
was in her shifting when she heeled. — 
Cal. John Bull , Feb. 23. 

siurriKG. 

Arrivals in the River. 

March 1. Ruff on, Passemcnt, from Mauritius. 
— 10. Ganges, Jefferson, from London.— 11. Helen, 
Langley, from Bombay and Madras — lit. Nandi, 
Hawkins, and Britannia , both from Liverf>ool — 
20. Robarts, Corbyn, from London and Madras. 
—22. Edward, Aldridge, from Mauritius. — 26. 
George and Mary, Roberts, from Greenock. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

Feb. 28. La Belle Alliance, Francis, for Mau- 
ritius! George Canning , Craig, for ditto; and 
Bombay Castle , Scott, for Bombay. — March 2. 
Bombay Merchant, Ovenstonc, for Persian Gulf. 
—4. La Engine, C'antin, for Bordeaux.— «. Adah- 
Una , Murray, for Liverpool; and Richard, Grives, 
for Mauritius. — 12. Maitland, Short, for London* 
and LdX>ucle, O&ragnon, for Marseilles.— 14. La 
Rose, CtumLer, tor Bordeaux, and Buffon, Passe- 
- ment, tor Bourbop. — 15. Telicu (steam-vessel), 
Peters, for Bombay. — 18. Anna Robertson , for 
London, and Lady McNaghten , Faith, for Mau- 


ritius.— 21. Sherburne , White, and London , Hunt- 
ley, both for Mauritius. 

Departure from Saiigor. 

March 22. H.C.S. Rose, Marquis, for London. 

Freight to London (March 12) — £3 to £5 per 
ton. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 7* At Bhaugulporc, the lady of Brcv. (’apt. 
J. Carr, H.M ’s 3d Bufft, of a son. 

Kerf*. 2. At Goruckpore, the lady of 11. M. Bird, 
Esq., of a daughter, 

10. At Fort William, the lady of J. R. Martin, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. John Ravens- 
CToft, II.C.’s marine, of a son. 

12. At Tcwarah Factory, Tirhoot, the wife of 
Mr. Wm. Kennedy, of a daughter. 

13. At Nagpore, the lady of Major G. Fraser, 
commanding Simlwana battalion, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. II. llopstcad, of 
a daughter. 

1H. At Ghazccpore, the lady of I)r. Butter, of a 
daughter. 

17. At Bareilly, the lady of the Hon. R. Forbes, 
C. S., of a son. 

10. At Futtehpore, the lady of A. F. Lind, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

24. At Howal Bagh, the lady of Capt. Stuart 
Corbett, of a sou. 

— At Sylhet, the lady of J. A. Terraneau, Esq., 
of a son. 

2b'. At Agra, the lady of Lieut. Anson, adj. lflth 
N.I., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Paul Jordon, Esq., 
of the firm of Agabeg and Co., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of R. Allport, Esq., of 
a son. 

March 2. At Serampore, Mrs. P. E. Roch, of a 
daughter. 

4. At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. R. Locken, II. 
C.’s pilot service, of a daughter. 

9. At Gorruckpore, the lady of Lieut. II. M. 
Graves, 19th N.I., of a son. 

9. At Calcutta, Mrs. T. Barfoot, of a still-born 
son. 

10. At Calcutta, Mrs. W. K. Ord, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. James Paschall, 
of a son. 

13. At Calcutta, Mrs. C. Morrison, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. Hope Dick, 
fibth N.I., of a daughter. 

13. At Calcutta, the lady of J. M. Sinclair, Esq., 
of a son. 

Ifi. At Calcutta, Mrs. A. L. Davis, of a daugh- 
ter. 

17. At Calcutta, the lady of Lieut. Col. Bryant, 
judge adv. gen., of a daughter. 

— At Barrackpore, the lady of Major A. Shuld- 
ham, 30th N.I., of a (laughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. John Gonsalves, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb. If*. At Meerut, R. H. Scott, Esq., of the 
civil service, to Grace, youngest daughter of the 
Rev. H. Fisher, chaplain of that station. 

29. At Calcutta, Mr. Philip Irvine, to Miss C. 

S. Sparrom. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. M. Miller, to Mrs. Ellz. 
Johnson. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John Read, to Miss Mary 
Savie. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. J. P. Aubrey, to Miss M. 
S. L. Perry. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Francis D’Silva (of the 
mission press), to Miss Maria Johnstone. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. P. Dissent, to Miss Rose 
Cornelius. 

March 2. At Calcutta, Mr. F. S. Lopes, of 
Booglcpore, to Angelina, second daughter or the 
late Mr. Francis Pereira. 

3. At Calcutta, Mr. Joseph Dessa, assistant in 
the Marine Board office, to Miss Sarah Sweeting. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Stephen Peterson, to Miss 
Eliz. McFle. 

5. At Calcutta, Mr. John Miller, to Miss Jane 
Johnsofi. 

6. At Chandemagore, Mr. A. Lemousln, to Miss 
Louisa Henrietta Augustus. 
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7« At Calcutta, Arathoon Ter Stephen, Esq., 
of Dacca, to Miss Anna S. A pear. 

.9. At Chittagong, A. 0. Barwell, Esq., of the 
civil service, to Elizabeth, relict of the late J. W. 
Martin, Esq., of II.M.’s service. 

At Calcutta, Mr. James fc hear In, to Miss 
Martha TomKn. 

11. At Calcutta, II. II. Wilson, Esq., surgeon 
on the Bengal establishment, assay master, secre- 
tary to the Asiatic Society, Ac. Ate., to Miss 
Frances S. Parr, eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
G. J. Siddons, of Garden Reach, Calcutta. 

12. At Calcutta, Robert O'Dowda, Esq., bar- 
rister at law, to M iss C. W. Fulcher. 

ltt. At Calcutta, Mr. C. J, Jonea,to Miss M. C. 
Bruce. 

— At Calcutta, Capt. C. W. R. Lane, 2d N.I., 
to Miss Ursula Palmer. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 14. At Benares, Mr. S. Grimsdick, aged 84. 

17. At Nusscerabad, the eldest daughter of 
Incut. Blair, loth Cavalry. 

22. At Calcutta, Mr. Robert Rogers, aged 34. 

23. Near Mooradabad, Robert Grotc, Esq., of 
the civil service, aged 23. 

March 2. At Moulmein, Major Thomas Hilton, 
late in command of II.M.’s 43*11 Foot. 

4. At Calcutta, Mrs. Locken, wife of Mr. R. 
Locken, of the Ii.C’.’s pilot service, aged 26. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Kdw. Wright, aged 32. 

— At (Calcutta, Miss Mary Fisher, aged 6 years. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. W illiarnson, widow of Mr. 
John Williamson, aged 3(1. 

3. At Calcutta, Mr. Andrew Hammargren, aged 

6. At Calcutta, Mr. V. Gottlieb, mechanist, of 
the Chowringhee Theatre, aged 3H. 

— At the general hospital, Calcutta, Mr. John 
Robinson, aged alwmt 24. 

7- At Calcutta, Mrs. N. M. Mooratcan, aged 30. 

9. At Calcutta, Nancy, daughter of the late 
James Martin, Esq., aged 17- 

iAitely. AtSaugor, on board the II. C. S. Hose, 
•Dr. S. Paterson, of the 3d Bulls. 


ftUabraa. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

March 3. II. Morris, Esq., to be sub-collector 
and joint magistrate of Madura. 

24. F. A. West, Esq., to be registrar to zillah 
court of Rajahmundry. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Tort St. George, Feb. 17, 1829 — Lieut. J. Pin- 
chard permitted, at his own request, to resign app. 
of odj. of 1st brig. Horse Artillery. 

Assist. Surg. O. Palmer permitted to enter on 
general duties of anny. 

Capt. F. Straton, 8th L.C., to command escort 
of resident at Travancore, v. Fails resigned. 

Feb. 19.— 'Superintend. Surg. Thos. Evans per- 
mitted to retire from service of Hon. Company 
from date of lus embarkation for Europe. 

Feb. 20. — Sen. Assist. Surg. Thos. Bond to be 
surgeon, v. Horsman retired. 

Feb. 24.— Lieut. C. Phlllimore, 2d L.C., per- 
mitted, at his own request, to resign app. of qu. 
matt, lnterp., and paym. to that corps. 

Feb. 27 .— Mir. G. T. Bayfield admitted on estab. 
as as assist, surg., and app. todo duty under gar- 
rison surgeon of Fort St. George; 

March 3 .— Ut Brig. Horee Artillery. Lieut. Tu- 
dor Lavle to be adj., v. Plnchard resigned. 

13th N.I. Lieut. H.C. Beevor to be qu. mast., 
lnterp*, end peym., v. FUdgate prom. 

Sen. Assist. Surg. John Wilson to to surg. from 
90 th Fife 1829, v. Evens retired. 

Maj. T* Hicks app. to commend 2d Nat Vet* Pet. 
ftom 17th Sept. 1828, v. Davis transf. to .pens kin 
estab. — Major R. Jeffries to poramand 3d Net* Vet. 
Bat. ftomlSth Feb. 1829, v. Simpson retired. 

March M L.C. Lieut. W. S. Omraannev to 
acta* qu. mast., lnterp., end paym., v. PhUU- 
J&um. Vol. 28. No. 165, 


more resigned —Lieut. S. F. M'KenzIe to act as 
riding master, v. Ommanncy. 

Capt. 11. T. Van Hoyt buy sen, 13th N.I., trans- 
ferred to invalid estab. In compliance with his re- 
quest. 

March 10. — Cavalry. Sen. Maj. R. B Otto, from 
1st L.C., to be lieut. col., v. Walker dec.; dated 
26th Feb. 1829. 

I5fh N.I. Sen. Lieut. J. E. Chauvel to be capt., 
and Sen. Ens. Jas. Cannan to be lieut., v. Van 
llcythuysen invalided; dated 7th March 1829. 

Capt. S. A. Relic, 26th N.f ., to act as paym. act 
Trichinopoly during absence of Capt. Bird on 
sick leave. 

March 13. — Surg. Jas. Annesley to be superin- 
tending surgeon to Ilydcrabab Subsidiary force, 
from 20th Feb., v. Evans retired. 

33*1 N.I. Lieut. A. R. Alexander to bequ. mast., 
lnterp., and payin., v. Marshall app. to pioneers. 

39f/* N.I. Lieut. T. Maclean to be qu. mast., 
lnterp., and paym., v. Ottley proceeding to Eu- 
rope. 

15th N.I. Sen. Ens. J. P. Huue to be lieut., v. 
Cannan dec. ; dated 8th March 1829- 

Assist. Surg. Wm. Shedden permitted to enter 
on general duties of army. 

Major W. T. Brett, of artillery, transf., at his 
own request, to invalid estab. 

March 17 — Artillery. Sen. Capt. J. N. Abdy to 
be major, Sen. 1st- Lieut. W. S. Carew to be capt., 
and Sen. 2d- Lieut. C. Lancaster to he lst-lieut., v. 
Brett invalided ; all dated 14lh March 1829. 


Head -Quarters, March 9, 1829. — Ens. T. E. D. 
Peacock, 46th N.I., app. to rifle corps. 

March 10.— Ens. AVm. Drysdale posted to I5th 
N.I. 

March II.— Assist. Surg. W. Sheddin posted to 
4th N.I. 

March 12.— Veterinary Surg. Thos. Dagger, 4th 
L.C., directed to join hisregt. 

March 13 — Ensigns R. Paton and Thos. Mor- 
rill posted to 13th N.I. 

Lieut. II. Marshall, 33d N.I., app. to 1st bat. 
Pioneers, v. Alexander. 

March 16. — Surg. S. M. Stephenson removed 
from 1st L.C. to loth N.I., and Surg. J. Wilson 
posted to 1st L.C. 

Returned to duty from Europe. Capt. Alex. An- 
derson, engineers. — Lieut. Geo. Hammond, 31 St 
N.I.— Ens. J. W. G. Kenny, 13th N.I. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — Feb. 17- Lieut. C. G. Ottley, 39th 
N.I., for one year, without pay.— 20. Lieut. J. C. 
Fortesque, 1st N.I., for health. — 24. Lieut. W. 
D. Lys, 22d N.L, for health.— March 13. Lieut. 
J. Horne, artillery, for health. — Assist. Surg. H. 
II. P. Major, for one year, without pay.— If. 
Lieut. H. Watkins, artillery, for health. 

To Sea .— March 13. Comet A. Rait, 8th L.C., 
for six montlu, for health. — Surg.G. Bucke, ditto, 
ditto. 

To Cape of Good Hope. — Feb. 24. Lieut. Col. R- 
L. Evans, for twelve months, for health.— 27. 
Lieut. S. Carr, 1 1th N.I., ditto, ditto (instead of 
to Europe, as formerly granted.) 

Cancelled. — Lieut. Col. G. L. Wahab, 33d N.j., 
to Europe. 


LAW. . 

Suprsme Court, Feb. 26, 1829^ 

Chingemetlum , v. Secvanapermttod Mno~ 
deity and Vanthen MoQddly.-~Thj&. 
action of trover brought JqMbo 
against the defendants,'’ m ,4fo4 ; lpfc 
rassedars of Per8^w(tuJku%W^^%r 
tain jewels add other property, : . *Wch had 
been merely deported w.ith the defendants 
for safe, custody pending the adjustment 6C 
2 Y #d*s- 
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a dispute regarding the title to the proper- 
ty between the plaintiff and another fe- 
male. 

It appeared in evidence, that some time 
after the property had been left with the 
defendants, there was a meeting of all 
parties before the superintendent of police, 
wlien the property in question was given 
up by the defendants, and deposited in the 
police-office, with the consent of the plain- 
tiff* herself, in order that the dispute as to 
the title to the property might he settled 
by arbitration. This took place in the 
xnonth of October 1827, and the action 
was cpmmenced in March 1828. 

Sir Ralph Palmer . — “ This is an ex- 
ceedingly improper action, and ought 
never to have been brought, for although 
there has been a conversion by the defen- 
dant^ and the plaintiff’ is entitled to a 
verdict; yet the judgment v*c shall give 
will leave the parties in their original situa- 
tion ; and the court, in order to discou- 
rage actions of this kind, will give da- 
mages of the lowest description ; a single 
fanain, without costs, will meet the jus- 
tice of the case. It appears clear from the 
evidence, that the plaintiff' herself con- 
sented to the property being left at the 
police office, and it is a case of great hard- 
ship for the defendants to he brought here 
under such circumstances.” 

Sir R . Comtyn . — “ The plaintiff' in this 
case is not entitled to her costs. I think, 
before any action was brought, the plain- 
tiff ought to have revoked her consent to 
the property being left at the police office. 
She must now recover it in the best way 
she can. There certainly has been a con- 
version on the part of the defendants, and 
the plaintiff had once a right of action, 
and I have not been able to lay my hand 
on any case like this to shew that such 
right of action ever ceased.** 

Sir George Ricketts “ I am of the 
same opinion.** 

Verdict for the plaintiff*, with one fa- 
nain damages, and no costs. 

While trying the above action, the ad- 
ministration of justice was impeded by a 
most intolerable smell, which proceeded 
from one of the drains on the beach. The 
application of pocket-handkerchiefs to the 
nasal organ was universal and simulta- 
neous ; and we understand that some ob- 
servations which fell from the bench on 
this occasion, will not pass unheeded, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

INSOLVENT DEBTORS* COURT. 

V. We noticed in our last, the possibility 
that .many days would not elapse before* 
court fiar the relief of insolvent debtors, 
under tbe provisions of the act relating 
ffaento,. ^^established in Madras. It is 
not *hf l|ig£ pleasing part our duty that 
> at so early a period; to 


name the day when this court is to be 
opened. It has been announced in the 
gazette of authority, that on Monday next, 
the 9th instant, the long-looked* for court 
will be opened at 1 2 o’clock at noon, be- 
fore one* of the judges of the Supreme 
Court in the Court-house. There has 
been a despatch in this which is very com- 
mendable; and, although we are not aware 
that the nurnfaBj^jU large immediately to 
claim, or benefit from the Act, 

yet, viewing its usefulne&s prospectively, 
it has no bounds. We recollect, with re- 
gret, one individual who died within the 
prison walls of Madras, who had repeated- 
ly solicited compassion from his inexora- 
ble creditor, but in vain ; two-thirds of the 
amount of his debt was offered to procure 
enlargement : but nothing short of the 
utmost farthing would satisfy the demands 
of the stony hearted creditor ; it was note 
pound of flesh that was demanded, but 
life or gold; '* let him die!” exclaimed 
this worse than Jew ; “ for out of gaol, 
until his bond is discharged in full, he 
shall never go alive V 9 The victim died, 
and a few months after was followed by 
the rich man, “ lie also died,” although 
very rich, as if satisfied with having seen 
the desire of his soul ; leaving his riches, 
of which he had abundance, to those 
whom he had not seen for years, and of 
whose existence and situation in life he 
died in total ignorance. Ilcre was a case 
in which the provisions of the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Act would have proved a blessing; 
for be it observed, not only was two-thirds 
of the amount of the debt offered in jcash, 
but a bond with respectable security for the 
remainder. We are not aware that any 
cne is at this moment similarly situated in 
the debtors’ gaol of Madras ; but there are 
a few whose cuses we have no doubt will 
be considered as fully entitled to the most 
extended benefits of the . Act, — Madras. 
Gaz.y March 7. 


THE GOVERNOR GENERAL* 

The Governor- general, it will be ob- 
served, has taken his departure for the 
eastward ; and, so far as wc can learn, 
the object of his Lordship's visit is to as- 
certain if the establishments may not be 
maintained at a less expense, or an im- 
provement in the revenue be effected, so 
as to bring the one more within the com- 
pass of the other, and thus render the 
demands upon the Supreme Government 
less freqpggt and more moderate. It does 
not appear that this excursion of his Lord* 
ship is to be accompanied with any of 
those external marks of greatn^as which 
usually distinguish the movemenlS^ vice- 
royalty ; for, from the number or attend 
dants in the train of his Lordship, his visit 
has more the appearance of a private gen- 
tleman than the ceremonial of a governor- 
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general. But bis Lordship is averse to any 
tiling like an official display of temporary 
greatness ; at least we speak from personal 
knowledge of his govern m eh t of Madras ; 
for although he may have visited the Bra- 
zils, and have witnessed the display of the 
most refined arbitrary power, we have not 
heard that such exhibitions excited in his 
Lordship's mind other than the most de- 
cided disapprobation an<l Contempt. — 
Mad. Gaz. % March 9. 

The retunv of "the "wivernor -general 
from »the eastward is Calculated upon in 
all April. He proceeds, in the first in- 
stance, to Penang, and from thence to 
Malacca and Singapore. We have already 
hinted at the probable object of this visit, 
but as we are not in the secret of impend- 
ing events, we can only draw inferences 
from them as they arc developed or unfold 
themselves, and assume as a consequence 
such and such occurrences. That the pre- 
sent period is pregnant with the most im- 
portant incidents, as regards the destiny of 
British India, must he evident to all who 
are in the habit of observing, even casu- 
ally, the events of the day. In former 
times, the rulers of the land seldom 
moved from the seat of their government ; 
whereas, in the present day, they are more 
abroad than at home, and feel that it is 
equally their duty to be personally ac- 
quainted with the administration of the 
interior, as with those provinces more im- 
mediately situated near the seat of govern- 
ment. — Ibid. 


. , land Held bv Europeans. 

It is with feelings of the most sincere 
pleasure that we call the attention of our 
readers to a communication of the secre- 
tary |o the Supreme Government to the 
several mercantile houses in Calcutta, 
conveying to them the gratifying intelli- 
gence, that Europeans are no longer re- 
stricted in the occupation of lands to the 
cultivation of one article of merchandize, 
bu( that the indulgence is extended to 
“ the cultivation of indigo and other agri- 
cultural purposes;” hence our observa- 
tions upon that system of liberal policy, 
which we predicted would distinguish the 
Bentinck administration of the govern- 
ment of India, has been verified. This 
is, however, but the beginning of good 
things; it is but the introduction to a 
more extensive field for the application of 
capital, talent, and industry. It has 
treated an opening for the employment of 
many who were lacking the mearitof sub- 
sistence ; and it will lead to a more fre- 
quent, direct, and expeditious communi- 
cation^ Britain than has hitherto 

been; ^Sbmpli&hed ; while &t the same 
time it will establish such a' connexion 
between the mercantile establishments or 
tgfe’fwn countries, that their interests wHl 


become inseparable, and ail injury to one 
will be an injury to both, and be dealt with 
accordingly. 

There is a system in the policy of the 
present Governor-general totally different 
from any and every of his predecessors. 
The desire to possess land in the way now 
granted is no new thing ; it has been re- 
peated ly sought, and as repeatedly have 
reasons been assigned by government for 
its non-compliance ; some insurmountable 
obstacle or other has always appeared in 
the way to oppose its accomplishment, and 
to retard that maturity of things which is 
now about being realized, and which will 
give to the mercantile community q cha- 
racter and stability at once important and 
lasting. But while it elevates the mer- 
chant, and gives to him a consequence he 
did not before possess, it must not be sup- 
posed that his lordship will be forgbtten 
on this occasion of rejoicing ; no, he will 
be recognized as giving that new character 
to commercial pursuits, as holding out the 
strongest and most encouraging induce- 
ments to the capitalists to avail themselves 
of the order of government, and convert 
what may have been for years a barren 
waste, into cultivated and profitable fields, 
and what has been the lurking-place of 
wild beasts, into the habitations of men, 
and if not the palaces of kings, the cot- 
tages of security and content, and the 
hamlets of peace and repose. There is 
now some inducement for speculation, 
some prospect of a suitable return to the 
adventurer, sonic ground 
ward with confidence for still further and 
greater advantages bring conceded to the 
enter prizing. The quickness with which 
government attended to the application of 
the merchants, is an evidence of a dispo- 
sition to meet the wishes of the governed, 
when it may be done with a prospect of 
advantage to the government and the peo- 
ple. 

A resolution calculated to produce so 
much good, we apprehend, will produce 
similar resolutions here, and thereby re- 
move much of that distress and pauperism 
which at present prevails. Among the 
natives, the monied men in Madras are not 
so numerous as in Calcutto, nor do they 
possess such a speculating and enterpriz- 
ing spirit ; they are neither so keen or so 
active in the pursuit of objects ; nor are 
they in command of that firmness and 
perseverance necessary in many cases to 
ensure success ; but, on the contrary, un- 
less they may see some certainty of kgame- , 
diate advantage they are lukewarm juftt' 
indifferent, and would rather forego the j 
advantages of an - enterprise, than await 
for a short time the accomplishment^?? 
events to ensure success. The nuttbetf tj? / 
natives of property who possess.the ifquK 
sides of a man of business are few NtWi 

compared #hh the population or pre, . 
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tenders to business; yet, notwithstanding 
this, we have no doubt, if such a proceed- 
ing is observed at Madras as has been 
adopted in Calcutta, of its producing a 
desire on the part of those who have the 
means to avail themselves of the indul- 
gence, and to ascertain if something, 
equally, if not more productive than indi- 
go, cannot be cultivated. — Mad. Guz., 
March 1 t. 


THE INCENDIA UY THOMSON. 

We understand that Thomson, whose 
case we alluded to in a late paper, for at- 
tempting to burn the ship Penang Mer- 
chant, in the river Ilooglcy, in December 
last, has been tried and found guilty. Tt 
will be in the recollection of some of our 
readers, that this individual some years 
ago liad a very good business in Madras, 
and was realizing, as many snp]>osed, a 
very comfortable fortune. Ilis business 
was that of a cabinet-maker, and bis 
knowledge of his business was considered 
to be so superior, and the satisfaction he 
gave to all who bad dealings with him 
was so well known, and his name so well 
established as a superior workman, that it 
was cause of much surprise to many 
when they heard of his having abandoned 
bis business, purchased a vessel, and 
sought those advantages at sea, which a 
few years more, with perseverance and 
industry, would have realized on shore. 
Since the time of his turning his thoughts 
to & Mafamtg life he has seldom been seen 
in Madras ; he appears, however, to have 
been particularly unfortunate in bis sea- 
faring speculation, having lost several ves- 
sels, and been nearly, if not entirely, ruin- 
ed thereby. — Ibid., Mar. 14. 


EDUCATION*. 

Tt is really gratifying to observe what 
advancement the native youth of Bengal 
are making in European education. But a 
few years have elapsed since feeling, pre- 
judice, and long-established custom, offer- 
ed a barrier to the introduction of Euro- 
pean literature among the numerous 
classes of Hindoos, supposed by many to 
be insurmountable; whereas now, instead 
of resisting its progress, or even viewing it 
with suspicion and distrust, they are most 
anxious for its success, and most desirous 
to obtain all the benefit it is capable of af- 
fording; nor do they confine themselves 
to allowing their children to attend the 
establishments founded for the diffusion 
of knowledge, but they contribute most 
largely of their wealth to the support of 
such establishments. It would delight us 
to see such a feeling pervade the native 
population of Madras as distinguishes 
Calcutta and Bombay; and we can assign 
no reason why such should not be the case ; 
why Madras should be an exception, 


where so many advantages are held out as 
inducements to the adoption of similar 
ideas, views, and feelings. The govern- 
ment of Madras is equally liberal with 
those of Calcutta and Bombay, in second- 
ing any effort having for its object the dif- 
fusion of knowledge among the natives ; 
and although economy and retrenchment 
be the order of the day, they would not 
operate under circumstances where the 
advancement of intellectual knowledge 
among the natives might be retarded.— 
Mad. Gaz. t Mar. 23. 


sHirriNr.. 

Arrivals. 

March 7* Robarts, Corby n, from London. — 17”. 
Albina, Ralph, from IV. S. Wales. — 23. Minerva , 
Lyons, from Ceylon. — 24. Harmsm, Hutchinson, 
from Calcutta. — 2H. Susan, I Lilli day, from Cal- 
cutta. — 2U. Resource, Stoddart, from London. 

Departures. 

March 11. Robarts, Corby n, for Calcutta.— 11L 
David Clark, Viles, for Calcutta. — 24. Alfred. 
Former, for Pondicherry and Nantz. — April 10. 
Bar roam , Huthinson, for Mauritius and London. 


KXJITIIS. 

Feb. 5. At Ilingolee, the lady of Lieut, and 
Adj. Ager. of a son. 

(j. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Lieut. A. F. 
Johnson, 2dth N.I., of a daughter. 

10. At Trichinopolv. the lady of E. D. Thomas, 
Esq., civ il service, of a son. 

M. At K amp toe, near Xagpore, the lady of 
Lieut. F. Minchin, Madras armv. of a daughter. 

23. \t Pondicherry, the lady of John Ucnjamln, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

2h. At Madras, the lady of Capt. and Paym* 
Barlow, H.M.’s. 54th regt., of a son. 

— At Uellary, the lady of Capt. J. Clough, 11th 
N. L, of a daughter. 

March 1. At Madras, the lady of Geo. Tod, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

4. At Bellary, the lady of Capt. Roworth, Hth 
regt., of a daughter. 

— At Belganm, the lady of Lieut. J. Edgar, 
frfrth regt., of a daughter. 

7. At Samulcottah, the lady of Lieut. T. P. 
Hay, 22d regt. of a daughter. 

tt. At Madras, the lady of Capt. Geo. Brady, 
33d N.I., of a daughter. 

17. At Madras, Mrs. Alfred Grant, of a son. 

10. In Blaek Town, Madras, Mrs. John D’Scna, 
of a daughter. 

20. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. Col. Bowes, 
4th N.I., of a daughter. 

23. At Palavcram, Mrs. Margaret Ward, of a 
son. 

27. At Madras, Mrs. M. Skillcrn, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

F'b. 24. At the Residency, Hyderabad, Lieut. 
G. W\ Onslow, Madras artillery, to Mary Murray, 
eldest daughter of the late Capt. A. R. Hughes, 
Madras army. 

March 2. At Masulipatam, Capt. Henry’ Wahab, 
37th N.I., to Miss Beata Tow ell, youngest sister 
of Jas. Towell, Esq., garrison surgeon. 

— At Madras, Mr. C. H. Fitzsimmons, to Mist 
Eliza Mages. 

II. At 5L Thomas’B Mount, Capt. A. G. Hyslop, 
3d hat. Artillery, to S. Jane, only daughter of 
Major Frith, commanding that corps. 


Feb. 12. At Rundara, near Nagpoor, T. Thorn- 
ton, Esq., M.D., assist, sugeon of the Madras esta- 
blishment* and in the service of H. H. the Rqjah 
of Nagpoor. 

24. At Vepery, Mr. Henry Peene. 

March 3- At Verdaputty, in the Madura district, 
of cholera, Ens. G. B. Clarke, 10th N.I. 

?• At 
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7. At Madura, of cholera, Ens. James Caiman, 
15th N.l. 

0. The Rev. Henry Allen, M.A., military chap- 
lain, Cuddalore. 

12. At Quilon, the lady of Cap t. John Robs, dep. 
assist, qu. mast. gen. T. S. force. 

14. At Madras, the Rev. J. Kind Unger, a mis- 
sionary connected with the Church Missionary So- 
ciety In Pulicat. 

IB. At Luz, Mary, the wife of Mr. James Bell, 
aged 47. 

111. At Trlpassorc, Mr. Wm. Claridge, age<l 72. 

lately. At Kamptcc, Matilda Jane, youngest 
daughter of Major J. F. Gibson, commanding 2d 
Europ. regt. 

Combat). 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

RELIEF OF THE MALW'A FIELD FORCE. 

Bombay Castle, Feb. 18, 1820. — On the 
arrival at Mliow of the Bengal troops des- 
tined to relieve the Bombay troops forming 
the field force in Mulwn, or of such portion 
as the resident at Indore may deem adequate 
to the duties of the station, the command- 
ing officer, the stall* and departments, 
after completing the regular transfer, will 
withdraw from Malvva and proceed to 
Bombay, or to such stations as may here- 
after he pointed out, retaining their pre- 
sent allowances and establishments until 
further orders, or until the accounts of their 
several departments can be completed and 
made up. 

The several corps forming the Malwa 
field force will proceed to such stations as 
have already been indicated by his Excel- 
lency the Commander-in chief. 

RE -OCCUPATION OF SIIOLAFORE. 

Bombay Castle, Feb. 18, 1829. — The 
lion. Court of Directors having directed 
the station of Sholapore to be re-occupied 
by the troops of the Bombay presidency, 
the same will he considered a brigade 
command of the second class, or a station 
composed of more than two regiments, and 
will form part of the Poona division of the 
army from the time of its being occupied 
by the Bombay troops. 

The force at Sholapore will consist of 
the 1st regt. of L.C. ; 2 rogts. N.l. ; 1 
troop of Horse Artillery. 

The following stall’ is allotted to Sho- 
lapore: — 1 commanding officer; 1 brig, 
major and dep. postmaster ; 1 dep. assist, 
quart, mast, general ; 1 2d -assist, com mis. 
general ; 1 dep. paymaster ; 1 superint. of 
bazars ; 1 chaplain. 

The Governor in Council is pleased on 
tliis occasion to appoint a deputy commis- 
sary of ordnance to the Poona division of 
tlie army to be stationed at Ahmcdnuggur. 

The following appointments are ordered 
to be made. 

Lieut. Col. D. Campbell, 19th regt. N.I., to 
command at Sholapore. 

Capt. A. B. Campbell, 17th regt N.L, second 
assistant commissary general. 

Capt. T. D. Morris, 94th regt. N.I., to be deputy 
paymaster at Sholapore, with rank and personal 


salary of paymaster— On Capt. Morris vacating 
the office at Sholapore, his successor will become 
a deputy paymaster on a staff salary of three hun- 
dred rupees per mensem. 

Capt. G. W. Gibson, of the regiment pf artil- 
lery, to be, in like manner, deputy commissary of 
ordnance at Ahmednuggur, with the same staff 
salary as at present so long as he may retain the 
situation. 

Lieut. E. Marsh, 10th regt. N.I., superintendent 
of bazars at .Sholapore. 

Lieut. Colonel Campbell will continue, 
while at Sholapore, in receipt of the staff 
allowance he received in Mahva ; but on 
his vacating the command of Sholapore, 
the officer succeeding him will receive only 
the stair allowance of an officer command- 
ing a brigade of the second class. 

STATION OF TOONAIf. 

Bombay Castle, Feb. 18, 1829. — The 
lion, the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct, that from the date of Mhow be- 
ing occupied by the troops of the Bengal 
establishment, the station of Poonah to bo 
considered a brigade command of the 1st 
class to complete the number of brigade 
commands allotted by the lion. Court of 
Directors lo the presidencies of Bombay. 

The following appointment to take ef- 
fect from the same date. 

Lieut. Colonel H. Sullivan, of H.M.'s 6th regt., 
to command at Fooiuli. 

DIVISIONS ALLOTTED TO SUPERINTENDING 
SURGEONS. 

Bombay Castle, Feb. 18,1829.— TheHon. 
the Governor in Council is pleased to direct 
the following modifications to be made to 
the divisions allotted to superintending 
surgeons under this presidency, incident to 
the removal of the Bombay troops from 
Mhmv and the re-occupation of Sholapore. 

The N.W. district of Guzerat to em- 
brace Dcosu, the provinces of Kutty war 
and Cutch, Ilursole, Kaira, and Ahme- 
dalmd. 

'flic S.W. district of Guzerat to embrace 
Surat, Broach, the Northern Concan, and 
the island of Salsette. 

The Poona or northern division of the 
Deccan to embrace Satara, Sholapore, 
Mahabuleshwar, and the stations in the 
South Concan. 

BRIGADIERS* ALLOWANCES. 

Bombay Castle, Feb . 18, 1829.— TI 10 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct that the regulations respecting the 
allowances of brigadiers, published to the 
army under date the 26th ult., take effect 
from the 1st of December last. 

ADVANCES OF CASH TO OFFICERS AT CANTON; 

Bombay Castle , Feb . 24, 1829.— Fre- 
quent application^ having been -made to 
the president and select committee at Can- 
ton, by officers in the military service of 
the Hon. Company, for advances of cash 

from 
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from that treasury on account of their pay 
and allowances, and the orders of the 
Hon. Corut of Directors prohibiting such 
payments being made by their representa- 
tives in China, the Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to notify, for the infor- 
mation of the officers of the Bombay esta- 
blishment, that all such applications will 
in future be rejected. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial Department. 

Feb. 23. Mr. P. W. Le Geyt, acting register to 
Sudrier Dewanee and Sadder Foujdaree Adawlut. 

Mr. Win. Richardson, acting senior assistant 
judge and session judge of Poonah. 

26. Mr. Henry Young, register at Dharv.ar. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

Feb. 24. The Rev. IT. Jeffreys to be district 
chaplain at Matoonga, and to visit Tannah month- 
ly as heretofore. 

March 23. The Rev. Morgan Davis to be dLstrict 
chaplain to station of Deesa. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Castle, Feb. 6, 1828. — Capt. Payne, se- 
cond assist, com. gen., directed to proceed to Ba- 
roda, and to relieve Capt. Penley, acting second 
assistant, of his duties at that station. 

Feb. 7- — Capt. John Hawkins, of engineers, to 
act as inspecting engineer of presidency division 
of anny during employment of Major Dickinson 
on other duty. 

Feb. 9. — Capt. C. C. Taylor, II.M.’s 20th Foot, 
to be brigade major to European troops at Poona 
from date of embarkation of Capt. Stanley for 
Europe. 

2Ut N.l. Lieut. Cr. N. Prior to be adj., v. Ennis 
proceeded to Europe ; date loth Jan. 1829. — Lieut. 
T. N. Vaillant, *24th regt., to be acting qu. mast, 
and intern, in Ilindoostanee language, v. Prior, 
until an officer of 21st regt. shall pass required exa- 
mination. 

24 th N.L Lieut. E. M. Earle to be (pi. mast, 
and interp. in Ilindoostanee and Mahratta lan- 
guages, v. Briggs app. to commissariat depart- 
ment ; date 15th Jan. 1829. 

Lieut. J. T. Cruckshanks, of engineers, to be 
assistant to superintending engineer at presidency. 

Feb. 12.— 3d L.C. Cornet R. II. Rickards to be 
Ueut., v. Johnstone dec. ; date 27th July 1323. 

Sen. Superoum. Cornet John Williams posted to 
3d L.C., and to rank from 27th July 1828. 

Temporary afrangemente confirmed. Capt. C. II. 
Johnson,12th N.I., to act as brigade major to Surat 
division of army during absence of Cant. Gillum, 
on leave at presidency.— Lieut. IF. N. Ramsay, 
24th N.I., to act as superintendent of bazars at 
Poona during Capt. Robertson’s absence from sta- 
tion.— Lieut. G. J. Graham to act as adj., and 
Lieut. W. Thatcher as qu. mast. toGth N.l. dur- 
ing absence of Lieuts. Macan and Farquhar on 
duty at Poona 

6 th N.l. Lieut. G. J. Graham to be adj., v. Ma- 
can resigned ; date 7th Feb. 1821). 

Feb. 15.— Sure. II. Eckford to be second mem- 
ber of Medical Board ; and Superintending Sure. 
J. A. Maxwell to be third member of ditto, In 
consequence of return to Europe of Surg. Morgan. 

Feb. l6*—Commigiariat Department. Capt J. 
Reynolds, 2d assist com. gen., to be 1st assist.," 
v. Snodgrass dec. ; Capt A. B. Campbell, 3d as- 
sist, and acting 2d assist., to be 2d assist., v. 
Reynolds app. 1st assist. ; Capt. II. Payne, who 
vacates his app. m 3d assist, com. gen. on his pro- 
motion, to be acting 2d assist, v. Molesworth de- 
tached on other duty ; Lieut R. Stark, acting 3d 


assist., to be 3d assist, v. Payne ; Lieut. D. David- 
son, acting 3d assist, to be 3d assist, V. Campbell 
apn. a 2d assist. ; Lieut T. Briggs to be acting 3d 
assist, during remainder of Capt. Le Messurlcr's 
absence. 

Feb. 1/.— Sen. Assist. Surg. Chas. Downey to be 
surg., v. Jos. McMorris dec. ; date 22d June 1828. 

Sen. Assist Surg. J. W. Stewart to be surg., v, 
H. Powell dec. ; date loth Feb. 1828. 

Surg. R. Pinhcy to be garrison surgeon at presU 
dency, v. Powell. 

Feb. 18.— Sen. Surg. V. C. Kemball lo be a su- 
perintending surgeon from 12th Feb., to complete 
estab., v. Maxwell nominated a member of Medi- 
cal Board. 

Feb. 19.— Surg. Alex. Henderson app. to medical 
charge of Kurop, gen. hospital at presidency, v. 
Keinball app. a superintend, surgeon. 

3d N.L F.ns. W. S. Nettlefold to be lleut, v. 
Payne prom. ; date 13th Nov. 1820. 

Sen. Supcrnum. Ens. J. S. Cahill posted to 3d 
N.l., v. Nettlefold prom. 

Feb. 20 — Ens. A. M. I lascl wood to act as interp. 
in Ilindoostanee language to 3d N.l. until further 
orders. 

15 th N.L Lieut. C. Ben bow to be capt., and 
Ens. H. S. Watkins to be lieut., in sue. to Goodlff 
dec. ; date Dth Feb. 1828. 

Temporary Arrangements confirmed . Lieut. W. 
Scott, corps of engineers, to take charge of fort 
adjutant’s office at Ahinednuggur during absence 
of Lieut. Smee on leave from station. — Lieut. W. 
E. Hawlinson to act as qu. mast, of 2d Europ. Inf. 
during al*ence of Lieut. Stiles at presidency. — 
Lieut. J. B. Bellasis, 0th N.L, to officiate as in- 
tern. to 6th regt. during aljsence of Lieut. Far- 
qunar on duty at Poona.— Lieut. T. II. Billamnre 
to be acting adj. to left wing of 17th N.l. while 
detached from head-quarters. 

Surg. J. Glen app. to medical charge of con- 
valescent station established on Neilgherrie Hills 
for civil, military, and marine officers of this pre- 
sidency. 

Surg. Walker, medical officer in charge of con- 
valescent station established on Mahabuleshwer 
Hills, directed to be placed in charge of public 
buildings and allotment of quarters at that station. 

Feb. 21 — Cadets of Artillery H. Creed, R. Creed, 
and F. Ayrton, admitted on estab., and prom, to 
2d-l ieuts. 

Cadets of Infantry T. Postans and J. G. J. John- 
ston admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Mr. John Bates admlLtcd as an assist, surgeon. 

Horse brigade of Artillery. Lieut. A. Rowland to 
be adj. and qu. mast, to 2d troop, v. Pontardent 
resigned. 

Feb. 26. — Lieut. Harvey, 4th Lt. Drags., having 
passed his examination in Ilindoostanee, to be in- 
terp. to that regiment from 16th Feb. 

Lieut. Pottinger, li.M.’s fith Foot, to be acting 
inter]), to 40th Foot from .’kith Jan., to which corps 
that officer is now attached. 

Capt. J. S. Down, 1st or Gr. Regt., detached to 
Broach for purpose of taking charge of office of 
revenue surveyor in Guzerat until further orders. 

March 3. — Major W. Nixon, 18th N.L, com- 
manding GuirawHr Contingent Horse, placed at 
disposal of Commamler-in-chicf for regimental 
duty. 

Assist. Surg. McLennan directed to receive 
charge of European general hospital at Bombay 
from Superintend. Surg. Kembell until arrival of 
Surg. Henderson. 

March r>.—2d Gr. N.7. F.ns. F. Williams to be 
lieut., v. Manoedec. ; date 24th Feb. 1828. 

March 8.— Assist.Surg. J. Ross placed at disposal 
of superintendent of marine for marine duty. 

10 th N.L Ens. C. Toreshle to be lieut., v.Crof- 
tondec. ; date 20th Feb. 1828. 

March 10.— Assist. Surg. H. Johnston to be civil 
surgeon at Ahmcdabad, v. Stuart prom. 

Assist. Surg. J. Crawford to be vaccinator in 
north-west districts of Guzerat, v. Johnston. 

March 11.— Capt. C. H. Johnson, 12th N.L, to 
be second assistant military auditor general. 

Capt. Rybot, deputy auditor general i to act as 
tint assistant commissary general, v. Capt. James 
absent on sick leave. 

Capt. 
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Capt. T. Morris, 24th N.I., to act as deputy mi- 
litary auditor general. 

Lieut T. Briggs, 24th N.I., to act as deputy 
paymaster at Sholapore, v. Capt. Morris. 

Lieut. R. Bulkley, 20th N.I., to act as third as- 
sistant commissary general. 

March 12.— 22rf N. I. Ens. C. Rookc to be licut., 
v. H. Kensington dismissed the service; date 5th 
March 1820, 

March 14.— Lieut. II. Fawcett, extra aide-de- 
camp to Hon. the Governor, to be aide-de-camp, 
v. Lieut. Lang. 


March 17 -— Ensigns (recently prom.) ported to 
IlcfftH. J. D.Leckic. to 22d N.I. ; 1*. W. Clarke, 
2cl Gr. do.; A. II. O. Mathews, loth do. ; II. W. 
Prcedy, 25th do. ; G. T. P’enwick, 10th do. 

Lieut. A. Burnes, deputy assist, qu. mast, gen., 
doing duty at head-quarters, to be acting assist, 
qu. mast, general of army. 

t nth N.h Ens. I. R. F. Willoughby to be lieut., 
v. Wilson dec. ; date 4th March 1029. 

Pioneer Bats. Lieut. J. Beck to be adj., v. Duff 
removed on promotion. 

H th N.I. Ens. J. P. Major, intern, in Ilindoos- 
tanec, to be qu. master ; date 2d March 1329. 

Cadet of Infantry J. L. Edward admitted on 
estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Mr. M. Stovell admitted on estab. as an assist. 


surgeon. 

Lieut. C. Prescott, 5th N.I., to have charge of 
Guicawar Contingent stationed in Mahee Caunta 
and Palilanporc, v. Maj. Nixon prom.; also to 
perform duties of assistant to political agent, Mr. 
Willoughby. 

Lieut. W. Lang, 21st N.I., app. to act for Capt. 
Inglis, absent on sick loave, in charge of that part 
of Guicawar Contingent stationed in Kattiwar; 
also to perform duties of assistant political agent 
in that province, in same manner as Lieut. Pres- 
cott. 

March 25.— Cadet of Infantry W. R. Duff ad- 
mitted on estab., and piom to ensign. 


Returned to duty, f rom Europe. — Licut. Col. T. 
Morgan, 7th N.I. 


MARINE PROMOTIONS. 

Feb. 28 .— Commander John Crawford to be capt. 
in sue. to Capt. Lawrence retired. 

Commander Tln>s. Tanner to be capt. in sue. to 
Capt- Pruen resigned ; date 1st Oct. 1328. 

Commander D. Anderson to be capt. in sue. to 
Capt. Walker dec. ; date 11th Dec. 1828. 

Commander J. M. Guy to he capt., anil Lieut. 
Thos. Elwon to be commander, in sue. to Capt. 
Maughan resigned; date 30th Jan. 1829. 

March 10.— Lieut. Clendon, II. (Vs marine, to 
act for Captain Graham as boat master and agent 
for transports during that o dicer’s absence from 
presidency on sick certificate. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — Feb. 15. Lieut. Col. F. Morse, 4th 
N.I., for health.— 18. Assist. Surg. Jas. Boyd, 2d 
Rktra Bat., for health. — 19. Lieut. C. T. Pottin- 
ger, 17th N.I., for health. — Assist. Sure. T. Arm- 
strong, for health. — March 3. Capt. Ij. Liddell, 
10th N.I., for health.— 9. Assist. Surg. Mearns, 
for health.— Assist. Surg. II. J.Campbell, 2d Europ. 
Regt., for health.— 19. Assist. Surg. Alex. Dun- 
can, for health.— Major E. Jarvis, 3d L.C., for 
health. 

To Cape of Good Hope . — Feb. 18. Capt. T. Bai- 
lie, acting first assist, com. gen., for one year, for 
health. 


LAW. 

Supreme Court, February 25. 

In. the Matter of Moro Ragonalh. — Mr. 
Irwin, counsel for MoroRagonatli, moved, 
before Sir John Peter Grant, for the re- 


turn to the plurics writ of habeas corpus 
which was granted during the last term, 
commanding Pandoorung Ramch under to 
bring up the body of Moro Ragonath. 
No return having been made, Mr. Irwin 
next moved for an attachment against 
Pandoorung Ilamch under; which h is Lord - 
ship granted, after a little hesitation, de- 
siring that it might be directed to the 
Hon. the Governor in Council, in view to 
their executing it by such person or per- 
sons as they might depute. 

(A voluminous speech of Sir John 
Grant on this subject, which has lost its 
interest since the decision of the Privy 
Council at home, we do not insert). 

April 1 . 

Closin'* of the Court . — On Mr. Justice 
Grant taking his scat on the bench this 
clay, being the first day of the second 
term, he announced his resolution of 
closing the court, assigning his reasons in 
a speech which fills seven columns of the 
Bombay Gazette. The judge alleges that 
unlawful compliances as a judge had been 
demanded of him by “the persons exercis- 
ing the local government of the presi- 
dency ;’* which are no other than it ap- 
pears are required of him, according to 
the law, as interpreted by the Privy 
Council. The judge goes over some of 
the grounds alleged by him on a former 
occasion in support of the jurisdiction he 
claims; and relates, in a very prolix man- 
ner, an anecdote of Queen Elizabeth, in 
the case of Richard Cavendish, which 
occupies one column of his speech. He 
then adverts to “ two very material errors,*' 
which seemed to him to prevail at Bom- 
bay.** “ The errors I mean,** he says, 

“ are these : first, in regard to the totally 
independent, secluded, and unbending na- 
ture of the office and character of an Eng- 
lish judge — independent of all fear of dis- 
pleasure and all hopes of reward — secluded 
from the influence of all view’s of political 
expediency, and even from the knowledge 
of the wishes or opinions of the Govern- 
ment; unbending, as bound to an even 
course of action by the most solemn en- 
gagements, the bequest of unimpeachable 
integrity and moral courage, transmitted to 
him through a long line of official pred&> 
cessors, and the olreervant confidence of an 
enlightened and virtuous nation. The 
second error is this, that it seems not to be 
understood that the king's judges in India 
are invested with the same dignity, en- 
trusted tvith . the same authority, and 
bound by the same obligations with his 
judges in England. This court is of 
higher dignity in this presidency than the . 
Court of Common Pleas in the reaUfe of ■■ 
England— and from the nature of its 
jurisdiction, it is more essential that it 
should be on its guard against the influx 
ence or interference of those in power. 

* Yet 
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Yet it seems to liave been supposed, either 
that the king’s judges in India arc not 
bound by the same oaths with his judges 
in England, or that the courts here would 
not dare to refuse that compliance with 
the commands of the Governor and Coun- 
cil of Bombay, which the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas refused to yield to the com- 
mands of Queen Elizabeth, in the full- 
ness of her power and in the greatest 
splendour of her glory. 15ut Queen Eliza- 
beth wrell knew that the independence and 
integrity of her judges were the greatest 
safeguards of her throne, and it would 
have been well if those intrusted with the 
government here had followed her exam- 
ple, and had ventured to doubt their own 
notions of the law when they found them 
in direct opposition to the opinions of the 
judges.” 

The judge will have found, erenow, that 
he and his notions were wrong, and “ those 
intrusted with the government” right. 

Mr. JusticcGrant then states the grounds 
of liis resolution to close the court, not- 
withstanding the great inconvenience 
which, ho admits, it must produce to the 
community and the practitioners. First, 
he says, the letter from the government 
and council to the judge, contained an 
“ oiler of opposition which in all cases 
set the law at defiance, and what the acts 
might be which the government would so 
oppose was left general and indefinite: 
so that when performing any act, or reso- 
lution on any act, the court could not 
know' whether it was to he opposed or not.” 
Secondly, the construction of the letter, in 
respect to the writ in the case of Moro 
Ragonath, was that it would be opposed by 
violence. Thirdly, the letter announced 
that no returns would he made to such 
writs by officers of provincial courts, 
meaning that “ they had directed the offi- 
cers of their courts to disobey the law, and 
that they would counsel the natives to dis- 
obey, and would abet them in disobeying, 
and in resisting, by force, the process of 
the court. The exception,” he adds, “of 
the natives resident in Bombay, was a 
gratuitous exception, having no reference 
to the law, and the presuming to make it , 
was only a more indecent avow'al of their 
assumption of a power to make and dis- 
pense with the law's nt^their pleasure.” 
The judge then proceeds : 

“ This was therefore announcing to the 
whole population, as well as to the court 
itself, the assumption of a pow'er to resist 
the decisions and the process of the court — 
when the Governor and Council should 
think tit,— a power to control the court, 
whereas the court was established, as de- 
clared in Parliament, to control them. It 
was, so far as in them lay, a complete in- 
version of the respective positions of the 
authorities by law. They are bound to 
govern according to law : — what the law 


is cv -necessitate is to he declared by the 
King’s judges, under the sanction of 
their oaths. The court having deter- 
mined to treat this as an inconsiderate de- 
claration, and having paid no attention to 
it, proceeded with its process in Moro 
Ilagonath’s case, as ..the same was from 
time to time applied for by the party. It 
took advantage of the delays which the 
common law process admits of, thinking 
itself justified in so doing towards the 
public upon public considerations, and 
towards the party by its sense of its owm 
helplessness, against those who were pre- 
pared to oppose its messengers and offi- 
cers by military force. It did this in order 
to allow time, as far as it could consis- 
tently with the practice of the court and 
rights of the parties, for reflection on the 
part of the Governor and Council, and 
for their applying for instructions to their 
immediate superiors. Abundance of time 
for this purpose had elapsed, when the fur- 
ther process of the court being issued, the 
bearer of it was opposed in delivering it by 
armed iron, soldiers of the Company, who 
informed him they were thereto oppose his 
access to the person to w hom the writ of the 
King was to be delivered, by orders of the 
Governor; and upon the said bearer of the 
writ asking the non-commissioned officer 
in command of the guards w hat it was his 
order to do to him, if he at (cm pled to go 
into the house to deliver his writ, the ha- 
vildar said that he must, not tell . No infe- 
rence can be drawn from this answer, but 
that his orders were to fire on him, or op- 
pose him by the bayonet, i. e. to murder 
him, for to kill him knowingly in attempt- 
ing to serve the .process would be murder, 
and of the most unpardonable kind. lie 
then applies to civil magistrates, his Ma- 
jesty’s justices of the peace. They re- 
fuse him assistance ; and one of them in- 
forms him in w riting it is in consequence of 
instructions received from the Government, 
— The court still pauses in deciding to 
adopt its ultimate measure. An inter- 
mediate process is issued on motion of the 
opposite party to be served on the person, 
access to w'liom is so by violence prevented. 
It is left at his house, he being at home, 
and access to him denied, and every other 
means ofcoininunicutingittohim, deemed 
good service in such cases by law, is used. 
Sufficient time elapses, and he makes no 
appearance, being abetted in his contempt, 
as appears, by the government, the magis- 
tracy, and the military. 

“ The court then, in order tonvoid risk of 
bloodshed, and to make the Governor and 
Council thoroughly aware of its proceed- 
ings, directed a writ of attachment to the 
Governor and Council against the defen- 
dant, that they might execute it by such 
persons as they thought fit. It cAusdfd a 
letter to be addressed to their secretary, 
acquainting them with its having done so, 
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in order that they might not first hear of 
it from the party bearing it, and with the 
reasons of the court for so doing, and ex- 
pressing in guarded and temperate lan- 
guage its hope, that the Governor and 
Council had ro-considertd their resolution, 
with a short intimation of very cogent rea- 
sons for their doing so. The court also 
sent to the Governor and Council copies 
of the affidavit and letters, which detailed 
the proceedings in attempting to deliver 
the writ, and the refusal of the justices to 
assist. 

“ To the letter of its officer acquainting 
the Governor and Council with the court’s 
having issued the writ of attachment, its 
ollicer received an answer from their Se- 
cretary, gratuitously referring to the origi- 
nal letter of the '3d of October, — personally 
offensive as it is, indefinite as it is, decla- 
ratory as it is of an unluwful assumption 
of authority, and an intention to set the 
court and the law at defiance, not even 
denying the court’s interpretation to be 
true, that such resistance was meant as in 
all probability would lead to bloodshed, 
not limiting the exercise of this unlawful 
power to any case, to any territory or 
place, to any persons or to any time, ex- 
cept that it declares they will persist until 
they receive the orders of their superiors in 
England.” 

The judge then goes on to state, with 
unnecessary prolixity, his feelings and mo- 
tives, and to accuse the government of 
arbitrary conduct; and he finally announces 
that “ the court has ceased on all its sides, 
and that he will perform none of the func- 
tions of a judge till the court receives an 
assurance that its authority will be respect- 
ed, and its process obeyed and rendered 
effectual by the government of the presi- 
dency.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BOMBAY EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

The annual general meeting of the 
Bombay Education Society was held on 
the 24th February, in the girls’ schools, 
Bycullah, which was numerously and re- 
spectably attended ; the Hon. the Governor 
in the chair. Among the company were 
the Commander-in-chief, Mr. and Mrs. 
Homer, Mrs. Wedderburn, and many 
other friends of the institution, with 
Moolla Fcroz and other respectable na- 
tives. The meeting commenced by the 
different classes going through some of 
the lessons, and afterwards prizes were 
distributed to the most deserving chil- 
dren, to the hoys by the Hon. the Gover- 
nor, to the girls by Mrs. Sparrow ; their 
exercises were concluded by the two 
schools uniting in singing “ God save the 
King.” 

The report of the Society was then read 
by the secretary, frorti which it appeared 
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that in the hoys* school there was 192 
scholars, and in the girls 92 : 31 hoys and 
19 girls had been admitted dusjng the 
year. The report stated, that it was the 
wish of the managers to place the boys 
out as apprentices, not only in the service 
of government, but also to learn different 
trades, by which they may be able to earn 
an honest livelihood wherever they may 
go. The subscriptions and benefactions 
to the Society have been increased by 
about Rs. 800 during the last year. The 
receipt amounted to Us. 33,389, the expen- 
diture to Us. 36,372.3. 13. The debt of 
the Society has been increased by about 
Hs. # 1,600 ; hut with the sums due to the 
Society for the education of the children 
whose friends engage to defray the ex- 
pense of their maintenance, the actual 
debt would amount to Rs. 5,000. 1 .2. 
But the interest taken in this important 
institution will, the committee hope, stir 
up many to advocate its cause, and with a 
little assistance it will soon clear itself. In- 
deed, if this is not done, the number of 
admittances must inevitably he reduced. 

The reading of the report having been 
concluded, the Hon. the President, ill 
moving that it should he printed for the 
information of the subscribers, expressed 
the satisfaction he had felt in witnessing 
the improvement of the children since the 
last meeting ; and particularly noticed the 
proposal of appointing the boys to learn 
trades, as a measure which is well calcu- 
lated to make them valuable members of 
the community, and thus to prove very 
beneficial to society generally. 

The lion, the Governor, in moving the 
thanks of the society to those ladies who 
have directed the affairs of the female 
branch of the institution, particularly ad- 
verted not only to the very important ser- 
vice they were rendering to European so- 
ciety, and especially to those children 
who are so favoured as to he the objects of 
their cart 1 , hut also to the example which 
they afforded to the native community to 
promote the instruction of their females; 
as education not only raised them to that 
rank in society which is so much their 
due, hut also qualified them to render 
most important benefits to their fellow- 
creatures. 

INFORMATION FROM PUBLIC OFFICES. 

The Governor in Council has issued the 
following official “ notification,** dated 
February 16: — “ The Hon. the Governor 
in Council finds it necessary to notify that 
application to any clerk, or other subordi- 
nate person in a public office, for any pa- 
per or information connected with, or de* 
posited in such office, are strictly forbidden, 
on pain of the severe displeasure of govern- 
ment ; and that all persons unauthorizedly; 
receiving any such application, or publish.* 

2 Z ing 
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ing any papers, or information, will be 
liable to be dismissed from the public ser- 
vice.” 

BOMBAY TONTINE. 

The following abstract statement of tlie 
funds of ilie First Bombay Tontine on 
the 31st ultimo is published for the infor- 
mation of absent subscribers. 

Funds invested in sundry government 
securities, per statement approved of by 
the Directors, and presented at a general 
meeting of the subscribers, held on the 5th 

instant Rs. 2,05,876* 0 95 

Cash in the hands of the 

Secretary 41,307 0 92 


307,183 1 87 

which sum divided by 252^, 
the number of shares be- 
lieved to be in force at 
this date, leaves the value 

of a whole share Its. 1 ,2 1 5 1 45 

Shares in force... 252 J 

Lapsed 33-} 

Forfeited 3 

289 

Notice is hereby given, that in confor- 
formity with the resolutions of the Di- 
rectors, a dividend of twelve hundred 
Rs. is now payable at the oflice of Messrs. 
William Nicol and Co., to such sub- 
scribers or holders of certificates as shall 
produce proof of interest to the satisfaction 
of the Directors and of the existence of 
the party or parties on whose life or lives 
such certificates are held after the 31st 
December 1828. The certificate of the 
form subjoined executed before a magis- 
trate, commanding officer, or two respec- 
table residents, is published for the guid- 
ance of the subscribers. 

A final dividend of the First Tontine 
will be made on the 30th June 1830, 
agreeably to the regulations. 

By Authority of the Director, 

J. D. Nicor, Act. Secretary. 
Bombay , Feb. 5, 1828. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Feb. 11. Constance, neatigeard, from Bourbon. 
—17- Virginia, Camavant, from Marseilles.- 
March 8- Hymen, Edington, from London and 
Point de Galle. — 12. Mary Ann, Boucant, from 
Calcutta. — 15. Julie, Riviere, from Bordeaux.— 
17- H.M.S. Hind, Fumcaux, from Trincomallee. 
— 18. Claremont, McAuley, from Glasgow.— 27. 
H.M.S. Rainbow, Rous, from Ceylon. — 29. Pro- 
tector, Bragg, from Liverpool. —30. Elizatjeth, 
Greig, from Glasgow. 

Departures. 

Feb. 22. Palambam , Nash, for Calcutta, and 
Katherine Stewart Forbes, Chapman, for London. 

—25. Constance , Beau gear t, for Muscat Murch 

8. Hithsdale , Christian, for Mocha and London. 
—19. Virginie , Camavant, for Marseilles : and Ed- 
ward I#m>e, Freeman, for Ceylon and London.— 


22. Valiant, Bragg, for Malacca.— 23. Sesostris, 
Yates, for Cape ot Good Hope and London.— 2(». 
Renown, Baker, for Calcutta. — April. H.M.S. 
Rainbow, Rous, forCevlon, (’ape, and London.—. 
11. Malvina, Pearson, for Liverpool. 


Freight to Ijondon (March 24).— 25s. to 30f. per 
ton. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb. 5. At Mazagon, the lady of the Rev. Mr. 
Sargon, of a son. 

7. At Rycullah, the lady of Capt. Geo. Jervis, 
of engineers, of a daughter. 

111. At Candalla, the lady of Capt. Bolton, II. 
M.’s 20tli regt., of a sou. 

— At Bombay, the lady of R. R. Ricketts, Esq., 
48th regt. M ISf. I., of a’ daughter. 

2i >• At Belleville, the lady of Lieut. Col. Com. 
Leighton. C.B., commanding presidency division 
of the army, of a daughter. 

27- At Bombay, the lady of Geo. Adam, Esq., 
of a son. 

March 3. At Bombay, the lady of J. II. Wilson, 
Es(|., commanding the H.C'.’s sloop of war ('note, 
of a daughter. 

8. At Bombay, the lady of Capt. Law, of the 
artillery, of a daughter. 

11. At Rutnagherry, the wife of Mr. J. P. A. 
Cabral, of a son. 

— At Bombay, the lady of II. R. Elliott, Esq., 
assist, surg., of a daughter. 

12. At Mazagon, the wife of Mr. J. Harrison, 
purser of the 11. (Ys sloop of war Conte, of a son. 

14. At Poonah, the lady of Lieut. H. N. Ram- 
say, 24th N.I., of a son, still-lxmi. 

*15. At Colabah, Mrs. Jellicoe, of a daughter. 


MA Kill AGES. 

Feb. 10. At Dapoolet*, Henry Willis, Esq., to 
Julia Stewart, second daughter; and Lieut. John 
Swanson, dep. adj. qu. mast. gen. S. K., to Maria, 
third daughter of Lieut. Col. Willis, commanding 

21. At Bombay, Mr. Wm. Jardine, to Miss E. 
A. Anderson. 

March 9. At Matoongah, Lieut. W. J. II. Knipe, 
17th N.I., to Charlotte Margaret, eldest daughter 
of ( apt. Grice, II. ( Vs marine. 

11. At Bombay, Mr. F. A. Elias, to Miss E. 
Roe. 

21. At Bombay, Alex. Yates, Esq., command- 
ing the shin Sesostris, to Mrs. Caroline Tate, 
fourth daughter of the late J. Martin, Esq., Ty- 
rone, Ireland. 

— At Bombay, Mr. J. Hampton, to Miss Ann 
Mackic. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 7. At Bombay, Mr. Wm. Newland, head 
pilot of this port, aged 42. 

9. At Bombay, Saddascw Mungest, aged 74. 
This respectable man was well learned and ac- 
quainted with all branches of Shastra as expounder 
of the Hindoo law. 

23. At Sattarah, of an enlarged liver, Lieut. D. 
Manoc, 2d Gr. regt. N.I. 

25. At Mhow, Lieut. 8. A. Crofton, 10th regt. 
N.I., aged 24. 

28. At Jotccgam, in Khandcs, W. J. Graham, 
Esq., of the civil service, aged 28. 

March 5. In the fort at Bombay, Mr. II. Cressle- 
man, marshal of the Bombay gaol. 

8. At Sucheena, Capt. J. B. Goodiff, command- 
ing 15th N.I. 

10. At Bombay, Manockjce Nowrojee Wadla, 
second assistant to the master builder, aged 32. 


(ffcplon. 


DEATHS. 

'Lately. At Colombo, Lieut. CoL Bird, H.M/s 
16th regt., of cholera. 

— At Colombo, Capt. Dawson, of engineers. 
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Singapore. 

COURT OF JUDICATURE. 

On the lGth February a session of oyer 
ami terminer ami gaol delivery was liolden 
before the lion. Sir J. T. Claridge, recor- 
der, and the lion. Kenneth Murchison, 
Esq., resident councillor at this station. 

The grand jury having been sworn, the 
recorder delivered -a charge, in the course 
of which he expatiated on the inconve- 
niences arising from the court being 
obliged to visit the other stations. A 
plan had been adopted by which Singa- 
pore and Malacca would be visited by the 
court twice in each year ; this plan he had 
assented to as the best, under particular 
circumstances; buthe thought it open to 
these objections : — 1 . Two sessions of oyer 
and terminer and gaol delivery only will 
be liolden in the presence of the profes- 
sional judge at each station ; 2. felonies 
not capital must be tried before the magis- 
trates in quarter session, a measure cer- 
tainly never contemplated by his majesty’s 
advisers, though rendered necessary of late 
by the state of the population at Singa- 
pore ; 3. the civil business at each station 
must be conducted by the resident coun- 
cillor alone during eight months at the 
least, if not ten in each year; and -J. the 
professional judge will consume fifty- 
eight days in each year in his progress from 
one station to another. The recorder, 
after examining the terms of the statute 53 
(ieo. III. c. 1 55, and of the charter of the 
court, proceeded as follows: 

“ Other reasons might be given, but I 
have purposely suppressed them on the 
present occasion, llut can no means be 
devised by which the presence of the pro- 
fessional judge may be secured at all 
sittings throughout the settlement, and the 
charier carried into full effect? If the 
East- India Company will furnish a steam 
vessel, of moderate tonnage and respect- 
able accommodations, to the Court of Ju- 
dicature, for thirty days in each year, 1 
will engage to hold four sessions of oyer 
and terminer, and four sittings for the des- 
patch of civil business, at each of the three 
stations, viz. Penang, Singapore, and Ma- 
lacca, in every year. 

“ But it may be said, has no attempt 
been made to secure such a vessel for the 
above purposes since August 1827? To 
this I answer, that much correspondence 
on this subject took place between the go- 
vernment and myself soon after the arrival 
of the charter ; and I requested that ‘ the 
papers on the subject of a steam vessel * 
might be forwarded to the Supreme Go- 
vernment. The secretary to the Supreme 
Government, in his reply, expresses * the 
concurrence of the Supreme Government 
in the opinion of the Governor in Council 
of Prince of Wales' Island, that however 


desirable it may be to ensure quarterly 
sessions being held at Singapore and Ma- 
lacca, the expense attendant on the assign- 
ment of a steam vessel for that special 
purpose alone Would be so heavy, as to 
render it necessary to obtain the previous 
sanction of the Court of Directors to the 
adoption of such a measure.' 

“ From the extract which I have just 
read, I infer that, in the opinion of both 
governments, a steam vessel was required 
by the court to be exclusively appropriated 
to its use throughout the year; an opinion, 
I am certain, by no means warranted by 
any expression of mine, or by the general 
tcuour of my letters. Such a vessel would 
be required by the court at four stated 
periods in each year : three days would be 
amply sufficient for the voyage of the 
whole establishment from Penang to Sin- 
gapore, and the same period for its return, 
taking Malacca in its way. In the inter- 
vals the vessel might be employed with 
profit to the East- India Company, both 
within and without the straits. 

“ In addition to the advantage, as I 
think it, of four yearly circuits by the 
professional judge, another would be 
gained both by the court and East* India 
Company. All the officers on the court 
establishment are paid by fixed salaries. 
The court has never yet been able to re- 
munerate them by fees, in proportion to 
the labour performed and time expended 
by each in the public service. The amount 
of the salaries collectively being known, 
the amount of fees is ascertained at the 
end of each month, and application made 
to the government to supply the deficiency. 
That part of the public business, the ex- 
pense of which would otherwise fall on 
the Company, and such parts of their pri- 
vate business as would otherwise he ma- 
naged by their solicitor or attorney, are 
performed, in consequence of this ar- 
rangement, gratuitously by the clerks of 
the court. If a steam vessel were placed 
at the disposal of the court, as I have 
before stated, I have no doubt but that 
the establishment could be paid by fees : 
making, however, due allowance for the 
business performed gratuitously for the 
East- India Company. 1 am particularly 
anxious that the salaries of our officers 
should be paid by the fees, because it is 
the mode pointed out by the charter, and 
in order that the court may be as indepen- 
dent as possible of the East-India Com- 
pany. It must be recollected, however, 
that the court is less able to pay the sala- 
ries of its officers by fees, because it is 
obliged to maintain a greater number of 
clerks than would be necessary if the cir- 
cumstances of the settlement where other 
than they now arc — I allude to the absence 
of professional gentlemen. 

“ For my own and the registrar’s ease 
and convenience, I should wish to see the 

business 
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business of the court conducted by pro- 
fessional men, and in that case an esta- 
blishment consisting of a registrar and 
one clerk at each station would suffice. As 
it is, not only has no complaint been 
made of the present system, but I have 
reason to believe that at Penang, at least, 
the inhabitants arc desirous that things 
should remain as they are. I am by no 
means an admirer of what is commonly 
called ‘ cheap justice,* or of rapidity in 
bringing a cause to a hearing ; yet I may 
add with truth, that no suitor is put to 
unnecessary or unreasonable expense, and 
I know' of no court in which a decision 
may be obtained with so little delay.** 

The grand jury, in their presentment, 
adverting to the observations of the recor- 
der respecting the periodical visits of the 
court, stated that “ the ei.ds of justice 
would be greatly promoted, and the inte- 
rests of the settlement advanced, by the 
professional judge of the court visiting 
Singapore at least four times, instead of 
tw-ice, in the course of the year,” and 
they presented that the court would be 
pleased to take the subject into its serious 
consideration, and adopt such measures as 
in its wisdom it may deem fit. They next 
presented the gaming-houses in the settle- 
ment, in the following manner : 

“ The second subject which they beg 
to present to your lordships, is one to 
which they advert with some degree of 
delicacy, because they are aware that two 
opinions exist on the subject ; and, se- 
condly, because it is a source of revenue 
to the Hon. Company. However, as 
only one sentiment prevails in the minds 
of the grand jurors, with regard to the 
propriety or expediency of licensing pub- 
lic gambling-houses, they consider it 
would be a dereliction of their duty were 
they not to present the system as, in their 
opinion, fraught with considerable evils 
to the community. To them it appears as 
detrimental to the security of property, to 
the peace and good order of the settle- 
ment, and to the moral character of the 
lower classes of its inhabitants, as it is re- 
pugnant to the laws of their country. 
They do not deem it necessary to enter 
into any lengthened arguments to prove 
the truth of this proposition ; suffice it to 
observe, that their opinion is formed on 
the experience of this settlement for the 
last five years, and that out of fourteen 
bills of indictment which have been pre- 
ferred during the present sitting of the 
grand jury, no less than three of the of- 
fences originated in or were connected 
with public gambling-houses.’* 

The recorder very justly remarked, that 
a presentment from a grand jury should 
include only matters on which an indict- 
ment could be afterwards framed by an 
officer of the court; and that some of the 
matters presented were all of that charac- 


ter. In respect to the gaming-houses, he 
observed, “ there is no doubt but that 
gambling-houses arc public nuisances at 
common law, and indictable ns such. It 
was not at all necessary for you to have 
stated in your presentment, that you felt 
any delicacy on tlje -subject because the 
gambling-house in Singapore were a source 
of revenue to the government ; you have 
done no more than your duty in presenting 
them ; hut it cannot be doubted that the 
sums which have hitherto been derived 
from this source will pass into another, 
and a worse channel, as there is too much 
reason to fear is the case at l’enang. Mea- 
sures perhaps may be adopted to regulate 
these practices, which it is impossible to 
put a stop to entirely in this settlement.’* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ga m Min^- IL > u \e>. — The gn at ga m - 
bl ing question has been treated in a man- 
ner that will be approved by all who view 
public gambling places as so many licens- 
ed nurseries of crime, and to derive a 
revenue from them, as little better than a 
touching of the “ accursed thing.” There 
are others, however, who maintain that 
gamhling-shops ate a necessary evil, af- 
fording escape to a passion too strong and 
universally felt to be confined, and the 
ill e fleets of which it is therefore proper 
that government, if it cannot prevent, 
should at least endeavour to regulate, by 
opening safety valves, at which the worst 
spirits of the place may from time to 
time be thrown off to grace the gallows, 
or be shipped for Horn bay, as circumstances 
may happen to direct ; that, under the 
present system, the people gamble under 
the surveillance and in the immediate pre- 
sence of the police, and bloodshed arising 
from quarrels at the gaming-table is ren- 
dered less frequent than it would be if the 
same characters gambled in secret, as they 
infallibly would do, if the license to do 
so publicly were taken away ; and further, 
with a regard to morality, which deserves 
infinite praise, this school maintains that 
imposing a tax upon gambling must ne- 
cessarily have a tendency to repress the 
evil ; and that a revenue arising from the 
suppression of vice could not be drawn 
from a purer or a holier source. We do 
not think these arguments at all unan- 
answerablc ; the facilities, for example, 
afforded by these places to the police of 
apprehending evil-doers who frequent 
them are of little word), if the gambling- 
shops continue to create the very charac- 
ters which it is considered so desirable to 
get rid of. That more of stabbings would 
take place if public gambling places were 
suppressed is an assumption contradicted 
by experience, since at Penang, where 
they are suppressed, we see none of the 
awful effects which, it is said, would fol- 
low their suppression here; and, in con- 

elusion, 
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elusion, it mny be observed, that as men 
who will risk their last doit upon a die 
are not likely to be deterred from gam- 
bling by a slight tax upon the indulgence, 
the elleet of such a tax in discouraging 
the vice must be,,nearly imaginary, or, if 
it exist at all, must be more than coun- 
terbalanced by the direct solicitation which 
such places bold forth to every man who 
passes by. Whatever thought we have 
bestowed upon the subject leads us to the 
opinion that the grand jury have viewed 
correctly the effects which public tempta- 
tions to gambling produce upon the man- 
ners and conduct of the people. It is 
with reference to these alone that we have 
written ; any loss of revenue to the Com- 
pany, which maintains these settlements 
without duties and without any adequate 
advantage to itself, is matter of very just 
regret. — Sing. Citron ., Felt. 26. 

Census . — The annual census has been 
taken for 1828, and it appears from it that 
Singapore at present contains 1 ~,66-l in- 
habitants, exclusive of the military and 
convicts, being an increase in the popula- 
tion of 18*28, over that of the preceding 
year, of 277!). The chief increase lias been 
among the Chinese, and it is worthy of 
remark that, although agriculture is gene- 
rally believed to have declined greatly of 
late, yet there are no le*s than 883 Chinese 
in the interior more than in 1827. Of 
these a considerable proportion are without 
any visible means of livelihood, and there 
is too much reason to fear, from the frequent 
robberies which occur, that they live en- 
tirely by plunder, a belief not entertained 
by Europeans alone, but by the principal 
and best informed men among the Chinese 
themselves. A considerable increase to our 
Chinese population has been derived from 
lthio. 


The present population is composed of 
the various races who inhabit Singapore in 
the following proportions : 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Europeans ... 

1)7 


... 122 

Native Chris- 

| 169 


... 272 

tians 



Malays 

2,900 

... 2,850 

5,7 50 

Chinese 

7,163 


7,575 

Natives of 
Bengal ... 

J- 381 


... 455 

Natives of Co- 
romandel 

1 1,423 


1,440 

Arabs 

.. 29 


... 32 

Javanese 

.. 461 


... 634 

Bugese, Bali- i 

l 791 


1,360 

neso, See. J 



Armenians .... 

.. 18 

6 

... 24 


13,432 

... 4,232 

17,664 

Military T t . 


... 602 

Convicts T 

.. 544 

9 

... 553 





Total 

13,976 

... 4,241 

18,819 


The population of Singapore during the 
last six years has continued increasing as 
follows : — 


1823 ... 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

10,683 

1824 ... 

.. 8,620 . 

. 3,231 ... 

11,851 

1825 ... 

.. 9,147 . 

. 3,708 ... 

12,855 

1826 ... 

.. 10,307 .. 

. 3,425 ... 

1 3,732 

1827 ... 

.. 11,368 

. 3,517 ... 

14,885 

1828 .. 

.. 13,432 ., 

. 4,232 ... 

17,664 


Sing. C/iron Feb. 12. 

THE CHEVALIER IlIENZI. 

Amongst the passengers in the Dourado , 
a Portuguese brig from Macao to Horn- 
bay, wrecked on the east coast of Biutang, 
is the Chevalier Louis Domenicde ltieu/.i, 
who has lost every tiling be bad on board. 
He was on his return from a voyage to tl.e 
South Sea, the Pbillipines, and China, 
bound for Europe, intending to publish 
there bis travels in Egypt, Abyssinia, and 
most of the countries of Asia. This gen- 
tleman, the sole descendant of the cele- 
brated tribune, Chevalier Nicolas Ricnzf, 
and at one time a general in the Greek 
service, is known in Europe by many pub- 
lications ; amongst others by a poeni under 
the name of Le Horde Voyugcur , from 
which, it has been said. Lord Byron took 
the idea of Childe Harold, extracts from 
bis travels to Caucasus and in Toorkistan 
and Asia Minor. He bad completed all 
his researches, and after raising at Macao 
a monument to the memory of the illus- 
trious and unfortunate Cnmocns, in the 
grotto which bears his name. Monsieur 
Kicnzi quitted China, destined to lose in 
an instant the fruits of ten years of un- 
ceasing labour ! Among these have been 
a vast and valuable collection of the most 
precious medals, cameos, statues, inscrip- 
tions, and other antiquities, Egyptian and 
Oriental manuscripts, objects of natural 
history, scarce books, arms, astronomical 
instruments, and, what is deeply to be re- 
gretted, remains brought by Monsieur 
llienzi from the ruins of Petra in Arabia, 
and Syr e and Assab in Abyssinia, ancient 
towns, the sites of which, we understand, 
lie lias been the first to discover ; together 
with plans and drawings of these places 
and others which he has been the first to 
visit . — Singapore Citron. Feb. 12. 

THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

We do ourselves the honour to an- 
nounce that the Governor-general arrived 
here yesterday evening in the Enterprise 
steam -vessel. We are happy to have it in 
our power to add, that his lordship's health 
is now perfectly re-established. — Ibid . , 
March 12. 

Lord Wm. Bentinck left this settlement 
on the evening of the 13th Mareh. His 
lordship proceeded to Penang, and thence 
to Calcutta. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE SETTLEMENT. 

By the Indian , lately arrived from Eng- 
land via Batavia, letters have reached 
this settlement dated in July, containing 
information on which we can rely, that 
the affairs of Singapore were about to be 
taken into consideration by the ministers 
and the Board of Control during the en- 
suing recess. Among the points to w hich 
their attention has been directed, and on 
which they will most probably come to 
some definitive arrangement, is, the ad- 
mission of tin and other ores to he smelt- 
ed in bond, the duty to be paid on the 
produce as if imported in its refined state. 
Another subject for consideration will be 
the admission of Americans to trade with 
this port, to which all parties appear well 
disposed, and the American government 
has been memorialized to instruct their 
envoy in London to negociate on the sub- 
ject. Should this be granted, it will, we 
doubt not, he the means of very consi- 
derably increasing our commerce with 
China, by means of the country shipping 
and junk«, as many vessels, which would 
not undertake the risks and delay of a 
voyage to China, would come here to 
purchase an assorted cargo of China and 
Straits* produce, and they generally bring 
what the commercial part of our commu- 
nity are so much in want of, namely, 
dollars and bills or letters of credit on Eu- 
rope or India. It appears further from 
the letters we have alluded to, that a hard 
battle lias been fought to keep the sett le- 
nient exempt from custom duties, but 
that the point appears to have been decided 
in favour of “ free trade.” If to the per- 
mission, which it is confidently expected 
will be given to the Americans to trade 
here, were added that of bonding Turkey 
opium and warlike stores, then might we 
boast a “ free port,” as well as almost a 
free trade, and this might be accorded 
without injury to the interests of any par- 
ties except our friends, the Dutch, the 
French, and the Americans, who now 
supply those countries which would resort 
to this market if their wants could be here 
supplied. The Dutch are too much alive 
to their own interests not take advantage of 
our blindness or folly, and have declared 
the neighbouring port of Khio free for 
such purposes, though it was but the 
other day that vessels with warlike stores 
on board were not allowed even to anchor 
in any of their ports, or driven out as soon 
as the circumstance became known. — Ibid. 


MANILLA. 

The Insurrection The discontents at 

Manilla, which were reported in our 
last journal, are represented in the Can- 


ton Register of March it to be trifling, 
originating amongst some idle anfl.*ill- 
disposed persons. Not the slightest trace 
of an organized system of revolt has been 
discovered, and none is apprehended. The 
persons arrested are quite insignificant. 

The attention of the court of Spain, as 
well as that of the local government, seems 
directed, sedulously, to the improvement 
of this fine, but hitherto neglected colony. 
The Registro Aferctmtil contains a royal 
ordinance for the establishment of a public 
hank, on the principle of a joint stock com- 
pany, which is expected to have a good 
effect on the productive industry of the 
country. The following is a sketch given 
in the Register , of the encouragement held 
out to industry and invention by the go* 
vernment. 

It invites the introduction of every sort 
of machinery for manufacturing the beau- 
tiful cotton which is produced in the colony 
— offers to assist with the public funds the 
enterprizes of individuals for engaging peo- 
ple skilled in weaving and dyeing the Cam- 
baya and handkerchiefs of Madras, and to 
naturalize and prepare the vegetable sub- 
stances from which the dyes are extracted; 
and holds out every encouragement in the 
Philippine Isles for the manufacture of 
nankeens, gur rails, sannahs, sallampores, 
mammodics, baftaes, and other cloths in 
common use among the natives. In pro- 
portion to the progress made in these ma- 
nufactures, a duty is to be levied oil their 
importation from abroad. The exportation 
of cotton is to be entirely free to foreigners. 
Machines and instruments of all kinds are 
to he free of import duty. Premiums are 
offered to those most successful in the ma- 
nufacture of indigo, ami in the cultivation 
of the rich products derived from the ex- 
traordinary fecundity of the soil ; a pre- 
mium of 8 , (XX) dollars to each of the two 
first cultivators who shall establish a coffee 
plantation of f>0,(XX) feet of uninterrupted 
extent, and of f>,tXX) and 4, (XX) dollars re- 
spectively to those next in extent, if not 
less than 30,000 feet ; to be paid after col- 
lection of the second crop arising from the 
full extent of cultivation above-mentioned, 
which shall be for ever exempted from the 
land-tax. Similar premiums arc proposed 
for the cultivation of cocoa, cassia ligtiea, 
tea, the mulberry tree, and for rearing silk- 
worms, and of 15,000, 12,000, and 8,000 
dollars for plantations of equal extent of 
cinnamon or cloves: w'hich, however, as 
well as tea and cassia lignea, we may pre- 
sume are not likely to succeed. Every 
association, not exceeding twenty families, 
of Indians, Creoles, and Chinese, who shall 
maintain in good order a plantation of 
sugar or indigo capable of producing 2,000 
peeuls of the former, or a hundred quintals 
of the other, is to be exempted from the 
land-tax ; every Indian or Creole who 
shall work as a day-labourer for five con- 
m secutive 
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secutivo years in any plantation to the sa- 
tisfaction of his employer, shall for ever be 
released from the poll-tax. Ehdians or 
Creoles possessing the largest plantations, 
shall be preferred to all public offices. 


Export of the Principal Articles of Ma- 
nilla Produce during the Year 1828. — 
Indigo (manufactured)... 2,130 quintals 
do. in a liquid state 9,924 do. 

Sugar 116, 506 piculs 

Ilice (cleaned) 70,775 
Paddy 7,583 


Hemp 

Cotton 

Cocoa-nut oil ... 

Sulphur 

Hum 

Tripang 

Tortoise shell ... 
Hides Sc Skins ) 
(dressed) ... ^ 

Buffalo 

Stag 

Cow 


11,071 

30,265 

230 

3,252 


78,357 cavanes 
10,721 piculs 
2,341 do. 
528 jars 
628 piculs 
2,284 gallons 
2,746 piculs 
132 do. 


Coffee 

Wax 

Ebony 

Bird’s-nests 
Sinews of Buf- 
falo 

Cow 

Stag 


7,139 

2,406 

3,811 


Hats (of the country) 

Sapan-wood 

Cigars 

Sing. Citron. Mar. 26. 


47,826 
2,062 piculs 
209 quintals 
9,664 piculs 
2,766 do. 


1 3,393 

18,857 in No. 
43,807 piculs 
1,124 arohas 


lUatugasrar. 

funf.rai. of kino uadama. 

The following curious account of the 
ceremonies attending the entombment of 
king Hadama is given by Mr. lieu net, 
the surviving member of the deputation of 
the London Missionary Society, who was 
on the spot. 

“ The king was not dead when we 
reached Tananarivo. We received from 
him, by prince Correl ere, the chief secre- 
tary, a most obliging letter, welcoming 
us to his capital, and expressing bis re- 
gret that tic could not, on account of his 
illness, have us to dine with him the day 
of our arrival. At the foot of the very 
steep, long, and irregular hill on which 
the singular city of Tananarivo is situated, 
surrounded by a deep and broad ditch cut 
in the granite (or rather sicnite) of which 
this hill is composed, we were met by an 
aide-de-camp of the king, who had sent 
for our use two very beautiful chargers 
(with their attendants), on which we en- 
tered the city. 


“ His Majesty died on Sunday evening, 
the 27th July ; but his death was conccnl- 
from all, except about twelve who were in 
the palace, until the morning of the Fri- 
day following, when all became consterna- 
tion and alarm throughout the city, which 
was now literally crowded with chiefs and 
people from many of the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, and with a great body of military, 
who had been summoned in the king’s 
name, and who were principally encamp- 
ed around the city. At daylight on this 
morning it became known that liadama 
was dead. It was also known at the same 
time, that four of the principal chiefs had 
been speared in the palace, for expressing 
a wish that Rukatohe, the son of prince 
Ratafia, and Radama’s eldest sister, 
should succeed to the throne ; or other- 
wise, that Hadatnn's young daughter should 
be placed upon it. This was the morning 
fixed upon for the interment of the re- 
mains of my late friend. 

“ Guards of soldiers were placed round 
all the houses of the missionaries. We 
were relieved, however, from immediate 
apprehension by a message from the new 
queen, Ranavanala Man jaka, to this effect : 

1 You missionaries and all you white par- 
sons, do not he afraid, though you have 
heard that four of the principal chiefs 
were speared in the palace this morning. 
It is true that they wore put to death, but 
it was only because they opposed my be- 
ing queen— that was all. Do not you 
fear; for thus saitli Ranavanala Manjaka, 
1 will protect you, T will cherish you, and 
whatever Radama did for you, that I will 
do, and still more. So do not he afraid.* 

“The principal military officers and the 
judges came to the missionaries, to assure 
them of their esteem for them, and that 
they would protect them. These assu- 
rances could not, however, calm the feel- 
ings of the Europeans, for we continually 
heard in whispers, or learned by signs, of 
other murders of persons most estimable 
and most enlightened. It was the reign 
of terror and of suspicion ; no one dared 
to ask questions respecting the events 
which were taking place. No one was 
allowed to leave the city until the queen 
herself gave permission. I was thus £ 
prisoner in the city until the 20th August, 
notwithstanding my urgent applications to 
depart. Until that time she only replied 
to my requests, ‘ I am mistress of the 
day when you may leave Tananarivo, and 
when the day is come I will inform you 
of it.* On the 30th, she sent prince Cor- 
rellere to say that I might leave the capi- 
tal the day after, and 700 troops she was 
sending to Tamataye should be my safe- 
guard thither. 

“ On Sunday, the third day after the 
announcement of the death of Radama 
(August 4), there was a large kabarre, or 
national assembly, held in a fine open 

space 
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space in the city, on the west side of the 
bill oil whicli Tan ana vivo stands. In this 
space were assembled from 25,000 to 
30, (XX) persons, seated in groups, accord- 
ing to the districts to which they belonged. 
The judges*, officers of the palace, and 
chief military officers, were seated on a 
rising part of the ground, in the assembly, 
having an open space around them. Two 
companies of soldiers, with their officers, 
well dressed in British uniforms, with 
arms and accoutrements, were drawn up 
at the back of the judges, &c. A little 
above them, on a higher part of the 
ground, were placed live small brass field- 
pieces, loaded, and having their proper 
attendants; and round the city, at inter- 
vals, were placed many cannon, of various 
calibre, from six to twenty-four pounders, 
with attendant soldiers. This assembly 
was called a kabarre, or parliament. At 
this kabarre, the king's death being again 
stated, the chief judge declared, that as 
the king had died without having a son, 
and without having named his successor, 
that therefore llanavanala, one of the 
queens of the father of Uadama, must be 
sovereign, because of the word of that 
king, which he spake just before he died. 
The judge concluded by stating, that this 
kabarre had been convened for the purpose 
of their all swearing allegiance to Itana- 
vanala Manjaka, the queen. For some 
time great murmurs of discontent were 
heard throughout the assembly, and we 
feared the consequences ; but tranquillity 
was again restored. The chiefs of dis- 
tricts, it seems, had been loudly blaming 
those who had been in tiie palace about 
Radama ; first, for having neglected to 
make them acquainted with the king’s 
sickness until after he was dead ; and se- 
cond, for not having called in the mis- 
sionaries to give medicine to the king, as 
they did once before, when he was almost 
dead. The officers of the palace promised 
to be more careful in future, and all agreed 
that the oath should be administered. 

The manner of this oath of allegiance 
to the queen was quite peculiar to this 
country. A calf was slaughtered in the 
midst of the assembly. It was first spear- 
ed, then its head cut ofifj afterwards the 
hind parts cut off, and were placed towards 
the other extremity of the carcase. In 
the carcase were plunged a considerable 
number of spears. The chief judge then 
stood up, and called, first, the chief of 
the principal district, who, standing around 
the slaughtered calf, each seized hold of 
one of the spears, while the judge, with 
much vehemence of action and language, 
administered the oath, which consisted of 
a declaration of allegiance, and an impre- 
cation on him that fulfilled not this oath, 
wishing that he might become like that 
calf. Each then moved the spears in the 
carcase, in confirmation of the words 


which hadjJ?oen spoken. The chiefs of 
bach of fiK&thcr districts then in succes- 
sion toogfpie oath ; afterwards, ia the 
same manner, the officers of the royal 
palace, the military officers, and lastly, 
the judges. ^ 

“ At the close "Sethis kabarre,' it was 
proclaimed that, according to the custom 
of the country, as\$&token of mourning, 
every person in the kingdom, of every age, 
must shave or cut off close the hair of 
their heads, and whosoever should he 
found with their heads unshaved after 
three days from the proclamation, should 
be liable lo be put to death. Also, that 
no person whatsoever should do any kind 
of work (except those who should be em- 
ployed in preparing the royal tomb, coffin, 
ike .) ; no one should presume to sleep 
upon a bed, but on the floor only, during 
the time of mourning. No woman, how- 
ever high her rank, the queen only ex- 
cepted, should wear her lamba , or cloth, 
above her shoulders, but must, during the 
same period, go always with her shoulders 
and chest uncovered. This command for 
cutting off the hair caused great lamenta- 
tion amongst both men and women, for 
their beautiful profusion of black hair, 
plaited in a most peculiar way, and with 
immense labour, was quite their delight 
and pride. 

“ During the interval between this 
Sunday and the 12th inst. the mournfully 
silent appearance of the city (though tens 
of thousands of persons were constantly 
crowding through the streets, some drag- 
ging huge pieces of granite, or beams of 
timber, or carrying red earth ill baskets 
on their heads for the construction of the 
tomb; others, and those chiefly females, 
going with naked heads and shoulders to 
the palace to mourn, or else returning 
from that place after staying there as 
mourners perhaps twelve hours) jpeas quite 
impressive. The air of deep melancholy 
on the countenances of all, and the audible 
meanings of the multitudes who filled the 
courts of the palace and the adjoining 
streets, quite affected one, and produced 
the conviction that the grief was real and 
deep, for one whom they regarded as tlicir 
benefactor and friend, and as the best king 
that Madagascar has ever known. The 
wives of the principal chiefs from the 
neighbouring districts were carried to and 
from the place of mourning, each on the 
back of a stout man, just in the manner 
boys at school arc accustomed to carry 
one another ; the lady having lier person, 
from the waist to the feet, covered with 
her white lamba or cloth. 

“ At night, on the 12th, we attended at 
the funeral ceremonies, and prince Corre- 
lere conducted us through the crowded 
streets of mourners, through the guards 
of soldiers, and through the still more 
crowded courts of the palace, which 
' was 
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was thronged chiefly by womtijrand girls, 
couched down, or prostrate ircjfnany in- 
stances, making audible lamentations. 
There arc several courts, with one or 
more palaces in each, separated from each 
other by high wooden railings and the 
whole of the courts find palaces are sur- 
rounded by a heavy rjuling of great height, 
twenty-five feet. Including a dwarf stone 
wall, on which the wooden railing is fixed. 
The w'holc extent of this railing was 
covered with white cloth, as was also the 
oldest and most sacred of the palaces. 
The favourite palace of Radama, in which 
he died, and where, in fact, the body then 
lay, is called the Silver Palace ; it is a 
square building, of two floors, with two 
handsome verandahs running round the 
palace, and it is so named on account of 
its being ornamented, from the ground to 
the roof, by a profusion of large flat- 
headed silver nails, and plates of the same 
metal. Thereof of this palace (as indeed 
of all the principal houses), a very high 
pitched roof, is so high, that from the top 
of the wall to the ridge, is ns great a dis- 
tance as from the foundation to the top of 
the wall supporting the roof. This palace 
we found covered from the roof to the 
ground with hangings of rich satins, vel- 
vets, silks, their costly silk lainhas, &c. ; 
and all the vast roof was covered with the 
finest English scarlet broad-cloth . In 
front of this palace had been erected a 
most splendid pavilion, surrounded by 
highly-decorated pillars, which were wrap- 
ped round with various coloured silks, sa- 
tins, &c. The pavilion was ten feet 
square, raised on pillars, also richly or- 
namented. A platform of wood was 
thrown over upon the pillars; and over 
this platform hung, supported by one ele- 
vated transverse pole, an immense canopy 
or pall of the richest brocade, with stripes 
of bluettjtiu and scarlet cloth ; the whole 
bordered by a broad gold luce, and finish- 
ed by a deep gold fringe. The whole was 
arranged with good taste, and formed a 
most brilliant object. 

** Next morning we w'ere again at the 
palace, and conducted through the crowds 
of mourners, indeed, over some of them, 
as well as over ten fine favourite bulls of 
the late king; these lay directly in our 
path, and we could not help treading on 
them. The paths were all covered with 
blue or white cloth of the country. The 
corpse had been transferred, at the close of 
the day before, to a huge coffin, or chest, 
of their heaviest and most valuable wood. 
The coffin was then carried from this 
white palace back to the silver palace, in 
solemn procession, the queen, &c. follow- 
ing next the coffin, and we succeeded 
them ; some of the Europeans ljad accept- 
ed the honour of assisting tt> carry the 
coffin, which was a tremendous weight, 
judging from appearances ; I declined the 
AsiaU Journ. Vol. 28. No. 1 0*5. 


honour, charging myself with the care>of 
our Missionary ladies. 

“ On again reaching the silver palace 
the coffin was not taken in, but raised upon 
the wooden platform over the pavilion, 
over which the splendid pall or canopy of 
gold was drawn, which concealed it en- 
tirely from view. In this pavilion, under 
the platform (which was raised about seven 
feet), upon mats placed on the ground, 
the royal females seated or threw them- 
selves in agonies of woe, which continued 
through the day ; and at sunset, when the 
entombment was taking place, their lamen- 
tations were distressing in the extreme. 
All the day great multitudes had been 
employed in preparing the tomb, which 
was in the court, and not far from the pa- 
vilion. This tomb, at which tens of 
thousands had been incessantly employed 
ever since the announcement of the king’s 
death, either in fetching earth, or granite 
stones, or timber, or else in cutting or 
fitting the stones, timber, &c., consists of 
a huge mound of a square figure, built 
up of clods and earth, surrounded or faced 
by masses of granite, brought and cut and 
built up by the people. The height of 
this mound is upwards of twenty feet ; 
about sixty feet square at the base, gra- 
dually decreasing as it rises, until at the 
top it is about twenty feet square. The 
actual tomb or place to receive the coffin 
and the treasures destined to accompany 
the corpse was a square well or apartment, 
at the top of this mound or pyramid, about 
ten feet cube, built of granite and after- 
wards being lined, floored, and ceiled 
with their most valuable timbers. At the 
foot of this mound had been standing 
most of the day the large and massy silver 
coffin, destined to receive the royal corpse; 
this coffin was about eight feet long, three 
feet and a half deep, and the same in 
width; it was formed of silver plates, 
strongly rivetted together with nails of the 
same metal, all made from Spanish dol- 
lars ; 12,000 dollars were employed in its 
construction. About six in the evening this 
coffin was by the multitude heaved up the 
steep sides of the mound to the top, and 
placed in the tomb or chamber. Immense 
quantities of treasure, of various kinds, 
were placed in or about the coffin belong- 
ing to his late majesty, consisting espe- 
cially of such things as during his life lie 
most prized: 10, 000 hard dollars were 
placed in the stiver coffin for him to lie 
upon ; and either inside or chiefly outside 
the coffin, were placed or cast all his rich 
clothing, especially military ; there were 
eighty suits of very costly British uniforms, 
hats and feathers ; golden helmet, gorgets, 
epaulets, sashes, gold spurs, very valuable 
sworJs, daggers, spears(two of gold), I teau - 
tiful pistols, 'muskets, fowling-pieces, 
watches, rings, broaches, and trinkets. 
His whole and fine sideboard of silver 
3 A plate, 
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plate, and large and splendid solid gold cup, 
with many others presented to him by the 
King of England ; large quantities of 
costly silks, satins, fine cloths, very valu- 
able silk latnbas of Madagascar, ,&c. As 
ten of his fine favourite bulls were slaugh- 
tered yesterday, so six of his finest horses 
were speared to-day, and lay in the court- 
yard, near the tomb ; and to- morrow six 
more are to be killed. When to all these 
extravagant expenses are added the yo,(XX) 
fine oxen, worth here five Spanish drs. each, 
the missionaries say that the expense of 
the funeral cannot be less than w£ti0,00O. 

11 The silver coffin having been pkiccd 
in the tomb, the corpse in the wooden one 
was conveyed by weeping numbers from 
the top of the platform over the pavilion 
to the top of the pyramid, and placed 
beside the chamber. Here the wooden 
coffin was broken up, and the corpse ex- 
posed to those near. At this time the royal 
female mourners, who had been all day lit- 
tering their moans in the pavilion, now 
crawled up the side of the pyramid to take 
a last view of the remains. They were 
most of them obliged to be forced away ; 
their lamentations were now very loud, and 
truly distressing to hear. The expressions 
used by them in lamentation were some of 
them translated for us; the following was 
chiefly the substance : — ‘ Why did you go 
away and leave me here ? Oh ! come 
again and fetch me to you !* 

u The body was transferred from the 
coffin of wood to that of silver. Those 
who were engaged in this service seemed 
to sutler from the stench, though many 
were constantly employed in sprinkling 
eau dc Cologne. When the transfer had 
taken place, the wooden coffin was thrown 
piecemeal into the tomb. 

“ During the whole of this day, while 
the chamber in the tomb was being pre- 
pared, the king’s two bands of music, 
with drums and fifes, &c., were in the 
court, and played almost unceasingly, re- 
lieving each other by turns. Hie tunes 
were such as Radama most delighted in, 
many of the peculiar and favourite tunes 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with 
waltzes, marches, &c. During intervals, 
cannon and musketry were fired outside 
the courts of the palace, and answered by 
musketry fired by the numerous soldiers 
inside the court. 

“ On the whole this funeral of Radama 
was the most extravagant, but splendid and 
orderly thing that one can conceive of 
taking place amongst such an uncivilized 
people/' 


©! )t Umiait ©ulf. 

BUSHIRE. 

It appears that the Prince of Pars has 
afforded no redress for the plunder of Bu- 


sh ire, ex^pt restoring Ahdool Russool to 
the comrrbmdership, and putting to death 
Reis Hussein and Selim Khan, who ac- 
companied Prince Timor on his marauding 
expedition. Those two individuals were 
entrapped into the power of the Prince of 
Pars, by a statement that they were to be 
made deputy governors under Prince Ti- 
mor, to the exclusion of Ahdool Russool. 
'llieir fate is expected to be tragical ; most 
of their adherents have been cruelly put to 
death. Ahdool Russool, the restored go- 
vernor, is represented as a man of talent, 
hut avaricious and cruel. It is said that, 
not satisfied with the butchery of several of 
the prisoners which had taken place (and 
it is feared that many of the others will 
have a similar fate), Ahdool Russool had 
caused to be erected not far from the re- 
sidency, and in the usual walk of comman- 
ders of ships and other Europeans visiting 
the place, n stone and lime pillar, on which 
are built six heads facing different direc- 
tions, a very shocking sight to eyes unac- 
customed to such evidences of a sanguinary 
and despotic government. 

BAflREITF. 

The Imaum of Muscat has failed in his 
attack on Bahrein. Ilis large frigates of 
course could not approach near the island ; 
the troops were landed in disorder from 
them, and beat off by a most insignificant 
force without striking a blow, as his 
highness himself has admitted with great 
candour, submitting to it with becoming 
and characteristic humility as the will of 
God. Some dozen or more of liis people 
were killed, and full fifty it is said were 
drowned, in all probability owing to some 
sad mismanagement or want of skill. This 
is the second repulse his highness lias ex- 
perienced at the same place ; but on the 
former occasion it was undoubtedly owing 
to the treachery of his own troops, and in 
all likelihood something of the kind has 
again occurred. The prince himself, as 
we learn from a native high in his favour, 
who speaks English fluently, and has 
mingled very much witli Europeans, is 
brave, intelligent, and enterprizing, but 
frequently not well supported. It would 
be well, we think, that he did succeed in his 
attack on Bahrein and extend his conquests 
over Arabia, for he might be made the in- 
strument of more rapidly conveying to the 
people the blessings of civilization. He is 
desirous of imitating Europeans in many 
respects, and has already been imbued 
with a respect for some of their institutions. 
The individual to whom we have alluded 
was anxious in hfs inquiries about the con- 
tents of the Kuburjce fiaghuz, and when 
some of the objects promoted and accom- 
plished by the Press were explained to 
him, when he was made to understand how 
rapidly it spread knowledge, that It ope- 
rated as a moral police in bringing delin- 
quencies 
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qucticics of all kinds to light, that jt served 
as a check upon the misc<mducf*dF people 
in office, and of making known the com- 
plaints of the people to their rulers — he 
lifted up his hand with astonishment and 
delight, and wished his highness had the 
advantage of such an instrument of public 
good. From all we can learn of the cha- 
racter of t!»c prince, he would not oppose 
the introduction of a press into his domi- 
nions, provided it steered clear of any thing 
like theological discussion — any direct at- 
tempts at conversion ; for that, of course, 
no good Moosulman, whether Soonic or 
.Shcah, could tolerate .— fJengal Chronicle , 
Feb. 28. 



ftitgtailagta. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Stale of' the “ Quest law . 1 * — Tlie Sydney 
Monitor of March 2, contains the follow- 
ing curious case, illustrating the state of 
the “ Crowncr’s Quest Lw” in the co- 
lony. 

A prisoner of the crown of the name 
of Hctutn, a wheelwright, about nine 
months ago was found deficient on the 
mustering of the convict mechanics in the 
King’s timber-yard at Parramatta. Being 
experienced in the ways of the colony, lie 
either procured another man’s pass, or 
forged a new one; and making the best 
of his way to the Coal River, hired him- 
self to a resectable emigrant settler there. 
Being a very industrious and clever man, 
he earned not only his own living, but, 
through the wages of his employer, he 
also earned a mare, which is still in the 
custody of his employer, though branded 
in Bevan’s name. Being attuchcd to a 
young woman at Parramatta, he at length 
returned overland, aiul ventured as near 
to Parramatta as young Dean’s, on the 
western road, near the Parramatta turn- 
pike. Two constables at Parramatta, 
bearing of the bush-rangers in tluit neigh- 
bourhood, went out there one afternoon 
about five weeks ago. On their approach, 
Bcvan, naturally alarmed lust heshouldhe 
recognized by them, retreated by the back 
way. One of the constables, seeing a man 
retreating, adjudged him to be one of tliose 
they were in pursuit of. Some say that 
the constables called out to him to stop; 
and others say that they did indeed call 
out, but fired almost immediately, so as 
not to give the man sufficient warning of 
the consequences of his continuing to re- 
treat; the pistol-ball and two slugs struck 
the fugitive in the loins, and he fell. On 
coming up to him, he was found in a faint- 
ing state, lie was taken in a cart to the 
King’s convict hospital at Parramatta, and 
there lie languished a fortnight ; and, after 
making his will, died. Before his death 
he was recognized not to be a bush- ranger, 


but Bevan, the wheelwright absentee. On 
his decease, Dr. Dalhunty, the coroner, 
summoned a jury, which sat at ' Parra- 
matta. The jury sat till seven o’clock, 
when, not agreeing, tlie coroner did not 
choose to* wait so many hours as ourjudges 
do on such occasions, but discharged tlie 
jury. The discharge, however, was not 
jrro tempore , but final. The worthy doc- 
tor, for reasons best known to himself (but 
for which piece of irregularity we trust the 
chief justice, as grand coroner of the co- 
lony and its dependencies, will call upon 
him to explain), summoned tlie next day 
a fresh jury. The constables say they had 
orders to select householders considered 
friends to the present government. This 
we do not believe. The new jury sat all 
day, and all the next night, and until seven 
o’clock the next morning; when a ver- 
dict, by a majority of two, was pronounced 
of “justifiable homicide.” Five, howe- 
ver, were permitted by the coroner to bring 
in a verdict of “unjustifiable homicide,” 
or ** wilful murder,” against the constable 
wlio killed Bevan — we do not know which. 
In the first jury there were eight to four for 
u wilful murder” when they were dis- 
charged. 

We trust liis Majesty’s attorney -general 
will, on learning such a strange circum- 
stance, or rather set of circumstances, 
cause an inquiry. This officer has shown 
excessive diligence in looking over the pa- 
pers, and filing ex-ojjicio informations at 
tlie instance of our marching captains and 
other officers of state ; we trust that when 
the King's subjects arc murdered, without 
the least means being taken to capture 
them safely, he will show equal diligence. 
Mr. Bannister, in a case where a lunatic 
had been destroyed by parties giving him 
impure drink from frolic, and in which 
the jury had acted erroneously, desired the 
coroner to re-assemble the jury, swear then* 
afresh, and take the inquest over again. 

** Mr. Levey has erected,” says tlie Ho- 
bart Town Courier , “ a windmill on the 
top of his new tlientrc at Sydney, which 
is otherwise a handsome and elegant build, 
ing. From its peculiar situation it is 
dangerous to tlie neighbours, in case of a 
storm, to blow away tlie vanes ; and Go- 
vernor Darling has refused a license to 
act plays in it until the windmill lie re- 
moved.” 

The scarcity of water in the town and 
environs of Sydney, New South Wales, 
during tlie late drought, was so grea^ 
that in some instances fourpence a gallon 
was paid for it. A letter from Sydney, 
dated March 2, says : “ We are all burnt 
up ! It is frightful to go into die garden* 
Not a drop of water but what we send far 
from the Botany swamps. 1 have no 
fruit# to send you. Our orange trees are 
all nagf ly destroyed ; it will take three or 

four 
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four years to recover them, and the le- 
mons arc still worse.*' 

We learn that the crop of hops this sea- 
son is most luxuriant, and of very su- 
perior quality. The quality of the hop 
grown in this island is so superior to the 
English, after a long voyage across the 
Line, that the brewers generally estimate 
one pound of the colonial to be equal to 
three of that which is imported. 

There were no less than 364 applica- 
tions from individuals to keep public 
houses in Sydney in February last. The 
former year the number licensed was not 
more than 80. 

Cholera and fever have committed great 
ravages at the penal settlement of Morton 
Bay. 

There are six kinds of olives growing at 
Sydney. 

The average price of wheat at Sydney 
is stated in the Sydney Gazette at 9s., in 
the Australian at 11s. 2d., and in the Mo- 
nitor at 8s. per bushel. These papers 
seem to differ from each other as much in 
respect to facts as they do in their in* 
ferences. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

The following description of Van Die- 
men’s Land is given in a letter, dated 
from Hobart Town, 26th March last, 
which appears in a London paper. The 
writer is represented to be a person who 
had suffered a series of afflictions in his 
own country, and went to the colony last 
year in hope of better days there. His 
picture is, therefore, in all probability, 
coloured too highly. — “ This is indeed a 
lovely country. Take the climate of Italy, 
the mountain scenery of Wales, the fer- 
tility of England, — combine these, and you 
have Van Diemen’s Land. Of fruits, and 
other productions of the earth, there is a 
constant succession, for in this place there 
is no winter, unless about two months of 
rain and wind in June and July may de- 
serve the name of that season. All fruit, 
grain, and vegetables have a finer flavour, 
and grow to much greater perfection, than 
in England. The cattle brought by the early 
settlers strayed away and have bred among 
the mountains. The stock of timber is 
most beautiful, and apparently inexhaus- 
tible. Pine, oak, stringy.bark, pepper- 
mint-wattle, cedar, gum-wood, rose-wood, 
and light wood, abound in trees of majes- 
tic growth. The heaths, wild-flowers, and 
fruits are exquisitely delicate and delight- 
ful. The air is impregnated with the per- 
fumes of odoriferous plants. The pepper- 
mint, which gives a cinnamon scent, the 
camphor plant, musk plant, geraniums, 
myrtles, and honeysuckles, grow spon- 
taneously to the size of trees. A walk in 
the woods is enchanting, but then you take 
it at the hazard of being transfixed by the 
spear of a native ; or, more likely, finding 


your leg entangled by a fearfully large 
snake, with v a hint to your feelings from 
his fangs, as much as to say, * How would 
you like to be trod upon ?* I was stopped 
"in a deep ravine by two black bulls, nearly 
as big as hay-stacks, and as fierce os cat-o’- 
mountains, who made nie perform a lively 
harlequinade upon a gum-tree, which had 
fallen across the abyss. There is only one 
native wild beast, a small kind of panther, 
which is timid, and avoids the approach of 
man. The most formidable auimals are of 
the insect and reptile tribes ; providentially 
they do not attack esculent vegetables, but 
they will devour a timber-tree in a little 
time. Of the tarantula spider, as large 
as a walnut in the body, I have destroyed 
many in the sitting-rooms ; these, with the 
horrible centipedes, arc very poisonous. 
There are sixteen species of snakes of dead- 
ly venom. Cultivation and industry will 
remove these annoyances, and diminish the 
moths, which arc so ravenous that they will 
almost eat the clothes ofF your hack as you 
walk. Near this town, in the mountains 
on an island at Ralph’s Bay, is a regiment 
of wild asses, who, the moment you come 
within sight or hearing, cock their oars and 
tails, kick up their heels, and scour off’ 
with the din of discord let loose, and at a 
speed that would astonish and defy the 
most hard-riding Nimrod in the whole 
battalion of London costermongers. From 
the plenty of horned cattle, their prices are 
lower at Ilobart- town than at Smitlifield, 
according to the last quotations in the 
London newspapers that have come out : 
you shall judge— a live ox, or a cow and 
calf, may be had for 31. sterling ; good fat 
sheep alive, are from 2 s. 6d, to 3s. a head ; 
pigs, just now, arc dear, 6d. per lb. ; kan- 
garoos, which all the frequenters of the 
Zoological Garden, in the Regent’s-park 
may not know is equal to venison, any 
body may have for the shooting. You may 
fill a bushel basket in five minutes with 
oysters and muscles at any of the bays. 
In half an hour, the other day, I and two 
companions caught seventeen cray-fisli, 
weighing from 2 to -libs, each, equal in 
flavour to English lobsters, in company 
with a delicate-eating parrot-fish, of 12lbs. 
besides a rascally young shark that would 
not let our baits alone. I must add of 
butchers* meat, that beef and mutton are 
finer flavoured than in England, which 
may he ascribed to the rich and odoriferous 
herbage the animals feed upon, and to the 
state of repose they uninterruptedly enjoy. 
Flour is 1 \d. to 1 {d. per lb., which is 
deemed a fair average price, neither cheap 
nor dear. Potatoes are 5s. per cwt., and 
beauties they are. Peaches are a penny a 
dozen ; and apples are in such Quantities 
that they lie and rot. 1 wish yob could 
sec and enjoy your old friend— —*s gar- 
den at New Town ; the trees arc breaking 
down with fruit of every kind ; there are 

not 
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not half hands enough to pluck it, or 
mouths to cat it. Grapes are fine and 
abundant, but as yet not muclf cultivated. 
Wc have capital French wines very cheap. 
Good Burgundy at 4s. (id. per gallon. 
Hops grow luxuriantly, and malt is begun 
to be made. Bcsides,the fish I mentioned, 
you may readily catch almost every known 
and delicious kind in any of the noble 
bays which abound in this country, or' buy 
them in the town for a mere trifle. There 
are all sizes, from the whale to the min. 
now. There are no game laws ; the pos- 
session of a gun is the only qualification, 
and your ability to walk and take good 
aim your only certificate for shooting when, 
where, and what you please. We have 
eagles, hawks, and almost every variety of 
the feathered race. Wild ducks arc fine 
and fat, and so numerous, that I saw a 
man bring down twenty-four at one dis- 
charge of his gun. They abound in the 
extensive rushy lagoons. Poultry is plen- 
tiful, and all birds thrive well. I was 
struck with amazement by the improve- 
ment in colour of the domestic kinds, such 
as fowls and pigeons. In the woods, the 
parrots and parroquets are social, and al- 
most tame. I have had at one time fifty 
flying around me, sparkling in the sun- 
beams like precious gems. Of that crea- 
ture with which you and I am more inti- 
mately acquainted, man, we have here two 
species ; one white, the other jet black. 
The former arc much the same as in Eng- 
land; if any thing, less social, and not 
less malignant when irritated. The white 
subdivides into the free settler, who mi- 
grates hither as I do, from the law of ne- 
cessity— -the pressure of circumstances in 
the mother-country; and the convict, to 
whom a more stern necessity forbids a 
home in his native laud. The convict 
population are all well fed, well clothed, 
very indoleut,and very miserable — trading, 
cheating, canting, lying, praying, swear- 
ing, drinking, dissipating ; being every 
thing but what they might be in this 
land of abundance— virtuous and happy. 
You see no want here, for there is none. 
There arc none of those pallid, care- 
worn, anxious faces, that looked upon 
me from every corner and street in Lon- 
don. There is no misery but what results 
from idleness, debauchery, or unwarrant- 
able. speculation. Plenty abounds in Van 
Diemen's Land, because nature governs 
and administers to man in spite of himself. 
The black population is not very nume- 
rous, but utterly insensible to the blessings 
of civilization. They are such arrant idiots 
as to prefer nakedness in a climate where 
clothes are not requisite, to being incased 
with woollens proffered to them in exchange 
for liberty; and they prefer a life of ease 
and independence to one of labour and 
restraint ! The whiles, wisely disgusted by 
such brutal folly, express their difference 


of opinion by arguing upon them fVom the 
mouth of the musket, and the blacks ac- 
knowledge these appeals to their under- 
standing by spearing the whites at all con- 
venient opportunities ; the controversy must 
be interminable, until one colour has ex- 
tinguished the other. The blacks have 
great muscular strength, and are what you 
and I should imagine to be the most de- 
formed and ugly of the human species; 
they go in herds, but from all that can be 
collected they have no chiefs, nor any idea 
of n form of government; young ones have 
been taken and brought up in families, 
but at puberty they have invariably re- 
turned to the woods. What we heard in 
England concerning the reformation of 
convicts in this colony was— fudge. They 
are as profligate and idle as the thieves and 
vagabonds of the United Kingdom. All 
that I can observe or learn upon the subject 
amounts to this: the temptation to crime 
is lessened by the comparative absence of 
want; its commission is rendered more 
difficult by local regulations; the punish- 
ments are more dreadfully severe, and 
more certainly inflicted ; and hence, as I 
conceive, it is that robberies and such of- 
fences are less frequent than in England. 
To those who will not be at the pains of 
selecting their associations, the population 
is a drawback upon the abundance of this 
beautiful climate; to those wdio will, a 
settlement here is easy. It is a country in 
which farmers and men of handicraft trades 
must succeed, and in which it is impossible 
for any honest man to starve who is willing 
and able to work." 

II COX RIVER. 

Mr. Woodward has returned from his 
expedition to the Iluon river, after a most 
arduous and fatiguing journey, three days 
of which he and his party where wholly 
without food. A few miles beyond the 
point where the present road or tract is 
forming, he came to a large river, which 
had been conjectured to be the Iluon ; but 
on following it down towards the mouth, 
it proved to be West Bay river, on the 
banks of which arc the farms of Mr. Hold- 
ship and Mr. Baynton. The whole coun- 
try round is thickly wooded, the trees being 
most stupendous, and calculated to afford 
excellent timber, though growing in places 
generally too inaccessible to be of use. Mr. 
Woodward then proceeded to the Huon, 
which he reached about seven miles above 
the islands. In one part there is an exten- 
sive plain, but too thickly covered with 
timber to be easily brought into cultiva- 
tion. The rising ground between the rivers 
is thickly covered with fern trees of a most 
magnificent kind, with their palm-like 
branches spreading out to a great length, 
and affording the most agreeable shelter to 
the traveller beneath, were not the ground 
so completely encumbered with dead tim- 
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her. The tree called die cedar also abounds 
throughout this tract, and at an early pe- 
riod, we arc convinced, will become a valu- 
able article of domestic use, as well as of 
export ; the timber being harder and of a 
closer texture than the New South Wales 
cedar, and coming nearer the character of 
mahogany. The party then struck across 
towards New Norfolk, over the high ridge 
of hills, of which Mount Wellington forms 
the extremity. Having cotne to the source 
of the Sorell rivulet, Air. Woodward fol- 
lowed its course until he arrived at New 
Norfolk. The whole country traversed, 
being so thickly wooded, or otherwise so 
barren, did not afford them the least sup- 
port from the commencement to the end of 
the journey, neither kangaroo, bird, nor 
even bandicoot, appearing the whole way. 
In the bed of the Sorell rivulet there was 
found a land -crab of a tolerable size, and 
vestiges of others were to he seen . — Iloburt 
Town Courier , Feb. 16. 

REGULATIONS FOR GRANTING AND SELLING 
LAND. 

The following regulations for the grant- 
ing and sale of land, published by the 
local government, it is desirable that set- 
tlers should know previously to their pro- 
ceeding to the colony. 

His Excellency the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor is pleased to notify, that the following 
regulations, in furtherance of his Majesty’s 
instructions for the disposal of land, have 
been established, until his Majesty’s plta- 
should be known : — 

I. It being of importance that settlers 
should not receive a greater extent of land 
than they are capable of improving, and 
that grants should not be made to persons 
who are desirous only of disposing of them, 
a land- hoard has been appointed, amongst 
whose duties it will be carefully to investi- 
gate the amount, and other particulars of 
the capital which the several applicants 
state themselves respectively to possess. 

II. Persons desirous of obtaining land 
by grant, will address themselves to the 
Surveyor-general, who will furnish them 
with the established form of application to 
the Lieutenant-Governor, on payment of 
a fee of 2s. 6d. 

III. When ‘he Lieutenant-Governor 
shall have been satisfied of the character 
and respectability of the applicant, the 
colonial secretary will be instructed to fur- 
nish him with a letter to the land-board, 
in order that the amount of capital which 
lie can command may he positively and 
particularly ascertained. 

IV. Live stock of every description, 
implements of husbandry, and other arti- 
cles, which may be applicable to agricul- 
tural purposes, are to be considered as 
capital, as likewise any half-pay, or pen- 
sion, which the applicant may receive from 
Government. 


V. When the Lieutenaut-governor shall 
have becu satisfied by the report of the 
board of the amount of capital, the appli- 
cant will be furnished by the colonial se- 
cretary with a land order addressed to the 
Surveyor- general, stating the quantity of 
laud of which the applicant is to be put 
into possession. 

VI. The applicant will find a general 
map of the colony exhibited in the office 
of the surveyor general, and he will there 
also receive every necessary local informa- 
tion which be may desire to obtain, in order 
to facilitate bis views in the selection of 
land. 

VII. When the applicant shall have 
made bis selection, he will apprize the sur- 
veyor general thereof by letter, who will 
point out in his report to be transmitted 
twice, viz. on the 1st and 15th days in 
every month, for the Lieutenant-governor** 
information, the extent, situation, and 
other particulars of such land as has been 
selected. If the selection be approved, 
the colonial secretary will make the neces- 
sary notification to the surveyor-general, 
from whom the applicant will receive a 
written authority, containing the descrip- 
tion and (specifying the conditions of grant 
and tenure,) to take possession of, and set- 
tle on the land. 

VIII. If the applicant shall neglect to 
act upon the laud order, or shall fail to 
take possession of the land within four 
months from the date of the written autho- 
rity, such laud order and written authority 
will be deemed void, and the original ap- 
plication must be renewed. 

IX. Land thus disposed of witheut pur- 
chase, is to he granted in fee simple, and 
held in fee and common socage, oil pay- 
ment of a quit-rent of £5 per cent, per 
annum, upon the value of the land, as es- 
timated in the survey by the land commis- 
sioners, and approved by the Lieutenant 
Governor. 

X. The quit-rent is not to become pay- 
able until the end of seven years, after the 
grantee shall have been authorized to settle 
on the laud, and is to be redeemable at the 
option of the grantee, at twenty years* pur- 
chase ; the power of such redemption com- 
mencing at the time when such quit-rent 
first becomes payable. 

XI. Although the ordinary period for 
issuing the grant will be at the expiration 
of seven years, yet, whenever satisfactory 
proof shall be brought forward, after one 
year from the entry into possession and 
actual occupation, that the grantee has ex- 
pended in the improvement of the land a 
sum equal to its value, as that value was 
estimated by the Commissioners at the 
period of his being put into possession* 
die settler in such case shall have an im- 
mediate right to receive his title-deeds to 
die grant, without being obliged to await 
the expiration of die term of seven years j 

but 
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but if lie fail within that period, to expend, 
in improvements on the land, n sum equal 
to its estimated value, ns aforesaid, posses- 
sion of the land will be resumed by the 
crown. 

XII. Lands to be granted in square 
miles, in the proportion of one square 
mile or 640 acres for every .■C.'TOO sterling 
of capital, which the applicant can imme- 
diately command, to the extent of four 
square miles, or 2,/>60 acres, which is the 
largest grant that will be made to any 
fresh settler, without purchase, as the smal- 
lest is .‘120 acres. 

XIII. The crown reserves to itself the 
right of making and constructing such 
roads and bridges as may be necessary for 
public purposes, on lauds to he granted as 
above, and also to mines of gold and silver, 
and to such quantities of indigenous tim- 
ber, stone, and other materials, ns may be 
required for making and keeping the said 
roads and bridges in repair, or for con- 
structing other public works or buildings, 
or of compelling the proprietor, after a 
certain period, to construct roads through 
his own property, or to contribute, either 
by money payments or by work performed, 
towards an object so desirable. 

XIV. Persons desirous of obtaining 
“ Grants in extension,’* will make appli- 
cation in a certain prescribed form, which 
will be delivered at the surveyor general’s 
office on payment of a fee of 2s. 6*d. The 
best claim for this indulgence will be 
founded on bona fide residence as a settler, 
on the original grant ; but whether the 
settler be resident on the land, or not, ac- 
tual outlay of capital in the improvement 
of it, either by buildings, enclosures, 
draining, or clearing, or in the importa- 
tion of cattle or sheep of improved breeds, 
to be depastured on it, will form the crite- 
rion by which the decision of the Govern- 
ment will be made, the applicant at the 
same time proving, to the satisfaction of 
the land-board, that he has sufficient 
capital in hand to enable him to cultivate, 
or improve to advantage, the additional 
land for which he applies. “ Grants in 
extension" are subject to quit-rent, from 
the date of the authority to take possession 
of the land ; in all other respects, they are 
liable to the like conditions and restrictions 
with original grants. 

XV. Persons desirous of obtaining 
“ Land by purchase," will address them- 
selves to the surveyor general, in a certain 
prescribed form, which will be delivered at 
the surveyor-general’s office, on payment 
of a lee of 2s. 6d. 

XVI. The lands selected by individuals 
who have obtained leave to purchase, will 
be surveyed and valued by the commis- 
sioners, with as little delay as possible, 
and will lie put up to sale for one month 
(by proclamation to be made and published 


for that purpose), and will not be sold at a 
lower rate than the value so fixed. 

XVII. Sealed tenders for the purchase 
of the land advertised as above, are to be 
addressed under cover to the colonial se- 
cretary, and marked each “ Tender for 
land.* — At the end of a month from the 
date of the proclamation, the tenders will 
he opened in the presence of such persons 
as the Lieutenant Governor may appoint, 
when the land will be disposed of, as di- 
rected by his Majesty’s instructions, to the 
person making the highest tender, if ap- 
proved by the Lieutenant Governor. 

XVIII. Lands purchased will he con- 
veyed in fee simple, and held in free and 
common socage, the purchaser paying a 
yearly nominal quit-rent to the crown of 
one pepper-corn ; but the crown will re- 
serve to itself all the rights specified in ar- 
ticle 13. 

XIX. The following terms will be open 
to the purchaser : 

1. He may pay down the whole pur- 
chase-money at the time of sale, in which 
case he w ill be entitled to a discount of 10 
per cent. 

2 . He may pay down 10 per cent, on 
the purchase-money, and the residue by 
four half-yearly instalments. 

3. lie may pay down 10 per cent, on 
the purchase-money, and one moiety of 
the residue by two half-yearly instalments, 
upon which he shall receive the plenary 
title-deeds of the land conveyed in fie 
simple, and to be liolden of the crowm in 
free and common socage, by the annual 
payment of a pepper corn as quit-rent, on 
liis lodging in the hands of Government 
a maiden -mortgage on the land so pur- 
chased, as a security for the payment of 
the other half of the purchase-money, 
w'hich will bear an annual interest of 5 per 
cent.; such mortgage to be redeemable 
(at any time) within 12 years, by pay- 
ment of the principal, and interest remain- 
ing due, and not to he transferable before 
the expiration of that period. 

XX. The personal residence of indivi- 
duals, or the employment on the spot of 
an overseer, wliose character shall have 
been approved by the Government, will be 
made an indispensable condition of ob- 
taining and holding land, whether by 
grant or purchase. 

By command of the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor, J. Burkett. 

The Lieutenant Governor is pleased to 
direct that the following conditions shall 
be in force, on the location of building 
allotments in the towns and in the suburbs : 

I. In the Towns . 

1. The allotments will be divided into 
three classes or rates. 

2. The class or rate of an allotment, 

when 
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when applied for by any individual, shall 
be named by the Government through the 
surveyor general. 

3. Allotments of the first class shall 
consist of one acre of land and upwards, 
but not exceeding three acres: — Allot- 
ments of the second class, half an acre 
and upwards, not exceeding one acre ; 
and allotments of the third class, a quarter 
of an acre and upwards, not exceeding 
half an acre. 

4. The extent of the allotment in either 
of these three cases to depend upon the 
remoteness of the situation from the cen- 
tre of the town, and the outlay of capital 
which the grantee pledges himself to ex- 
pend. 

5. That on an allotment of the first 
class, a house shall be built of a frontage 
extending not less than 45 feet; on an al- 
lotment of the second class, a house with 
a frontage of at least 35 feet ; and on an 
allotment of the third class, a house with 
a frontage of at least 15 feet. 

On granting permission to any indi- 
vidual to occupy an allotment, he will be 
required to enter into a written obligation 
to perform the following conditions : 

1. That he will make a footpath of nine 
feet wide on the side or sides of his allot- 
ment, next any street or public w r ay, and 
enclose such allotment with a good fence, 
within six months from the date of the ob- 
ligation. 

2. That lie will commence the erection 
of a house of brick or stone ; of the proper 
dimensions, according to the class of the 
allotment, within six months after the lo- 
cation order is given, keeping the line of 
the front at a distance of not less than 12 
feet from the street. 

3. That he will complete the erection of 
the house, as far as regards the outward 
appearance, if of the first-rate, within 
two years; if of the second rate, within 
eighteen months ; and if of the third rate, 
w ithin twelve months. 

4. That he will, w’ithin that period ex- 
pend, at least, according to the extent of 
the allotment, in the erection of buildings, 
if of the first rate, one thousand pounds; 
if of the second rate, five hundred pounds ; 
and if of the third rate, two hundred 
pounds. 

5. That he will not alienate his allot- 
ment, within the period of twenty-four, 
eighteen or twelve months, (as the case 
may be with reference to the rate,) but 
will himself make the improvements re- 
quired. 

Any individual having failed to comply 
with any of the above conditions, his al- 
lotment shall be forfeited to the crown.— 
If, however, through misfortune, or other 
unavoidable cause, it shall be made to ap- 
pear that he has become unable to perform 
the conditions, he shall be permitted, on 
application to the Government, to sell to a 


purchaser, who will become bound in like 
manner to fulfil them. But, on the expi- 
ration of twenty-four, eighteen or twelve 
months, (as the case may be,) if he shall 
have fully complied with the conditions, he 
shall be entitled to a grant, for the first and 
second class, subject to the payment of the 
undermentioned quit-rent • 

In Hobart Town and Launceston, nine 
pence per rod, per annum. 

In the townships of New Norfolk, So- 
rell, and Richmond, threepence per rod, 
per annum. 

In all townships in the interior, two- 
pence per rod per annum. 

And for an allotment of the third class, 
to a lease for 21 years, subject to the un- 
dermentioned rent : 

In Hobart Town and Launceston, six- 
pence per rod per annum. 

In the townships of New Norfolk, So- 
rell and Richmond, twopence per rod per 
annum. 

In all other townships in the interior, — 
one penny per rod, per annum. 

These regulations are not to extend to 
allotments on the wharfs, which are to be 
subject to a distinct arrangement. 

The quit-rents on all tow n allotments, 
are to be chargeable from the date of the 
location order, and possession being given 
to the parties by the surveyor general. 

II. For the Allotments in the Suburbs of 
Hobart Town. 

That they be fenced in with a four-rail 
fence, or some other equally substantial 
fence, and effectually cleared of all trees, 
(except such as may bond Jide be reserved 
for ornament), stumps, and roots of trees, 
within twelve months. The ground to he 
properly broken-up by the spade or plough, 
and a crop, either of turnips, vetches, 
grass or potatoes sown, within the second 
twelve months, and a house and other 
buildings (of stone or brick) erected, to 
the amount in the whole for such buildings 
of £750, within three years more, thus, 
fenced and cleared the first year, ground 
broken-up and a crop the second year, 
buildings erected the fifth year. 

A ticket, giving possession, will be ex- 
changed for a grant, on compliance w’itli 
the conditions, at a quit-rent of five per 
cent, calculated upon the present value of 
the land, according to the valuation of the 
land commissioners, approved by the Lieu- 
tenant Governor. 

If the grantee is rather disposed to re- 
verse this arrangement, and commence 
with the erection of the house, it is optional 
with him to do so ; and a grant will be 
issued as soon as the house is completed. 

The largest allotment not exceeding ten 
acres, and to be decreased according to its 
vicinity to the town. 

By command of his excellency , 

J. Buknett. 
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TRB BLACKS. 

Launceston , March 20. — I know you 
wish to hear the news from this quarter: I 
have some of an awful description to tell 
you, about those cruel and merciless savages 
the Blacks. After they had speared Mr. 
Bell’s man a few weeks ago, they gave 
chase to Mr. Charles Dry, who escaped 
them by the speed of his horse ; they, how- 
ever, a day or two afterwards, surrounded 
his hut near the Western river and, al- 
though there were four men in it with 
arms and ammunition, they blockaded the 
hut from eleven o’clock in the forenoon 
until sun-down, when they disappeared. 
During this interval the white people fired 
several times through holes they made in 
the roof, but without doing any execution. 
One of Mr. Dry’s men was induced to go 
out of the lmt witli a loaf of bread, intend- 
ing to throw it towards the Blacks, when 
he received a spear in his right knee from 
an artful boy, who was crawling by the 
side of a tree near tile but. As the poor 
fellow was wounded the Blacks gave a 
great shout. Many of them spoke good 
English, but their words were extremely 
indecent. Oil Tuesday last they made 
their appearance near Launceston, and rob- 
bed one or two huts near the Cataract ; 
and on Friday they w ere seen on the North 
Esk river, a short distance from Launces- 
ton, when they robbed three or four farm- 
houses, and killed a woman and two men 
at the farm of a man named Mellor. They 
also speared a man in his master’s barn, 
and anotlier who was on the road to Pat- 
terson's Plains with a bag of Hour upon 
his hack. Both those persons are badly 
wounded, and are now in the hospital. 
Two stock-keepers are also missing, and 
are supposed to have been killed by the 
Blacks in the same neighbourhood. Seve- 
ral parties have been sent in pursuit, but 
tiie soldiers and constabulary were unsuc- 
cessful. Yesterday morning a party of 
volunteers came up with the murderers 
about twelve miles from hence, at a place 
called Bullock's hunting-ground, wliere 
four men, a woman, and a child, of the 
Black people, were killed. One of the 
men that were shot had on a red coat, 
which was stolen from the commandant's 
stock-keeper in a hut near the Cataract- 
hills. I am told there is a woman amongst 
them who formerly lived at Launceston 
for several months. 

The Black natives on Friday, about 
mid -day, went to the farm of a settler 
named Miller, and killed Mrs. Miller, and 
two men named James Hales and Thomas 
Johnson. Miller came up to the house 
while the Blacks were there, and made his 
escape by running. The Blacks then went 
to the farm of a settler named llusscl, and 
severely wounded two men. There are 
also two stock-keepers missing— one of 
them servant to. Mr. Towers, the other to 
Asiat.Journ» Vol. 28.No* 1 65, 
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Mr. David Williams. Several small par- 
ties went after them. One party overtook 
them, and killed five. The Blacks then 
took post on a hill (it is said to the number 
of about 1 .50), and set the party at defiance. 
Finding them make so formidable an ap. 
pearance, and having broken one of their 
muskets, they were compelled to retire. 
Some fresh parties have since gone in quest 
of tliem . — Hobart Town Courier . 

MORSES OF THE COLONY. 

The horses of Van Diemen’s Land arc 
remarkable for the faculty of supporting 
the fatigue of a long journey. Travellers 
have frequently rode a distance of 30 or 
even 40 miles without stopping for refresh- 
ment, and it is no uncommon tiling for a 
horse to perform the journey between Ho- 
bart Town and Launceston in two days, a 
distance of !24 miles. In the collecting 
of wild cattle, too, the exertions of the 
horse are wonderful, being frequently in 
the field with the rider galloping up and 
down the steepest and most rugged passes, 
with little intermission, from morning till 
night. This hardiness is in some measure 
to he attributed to their living so much in 
the open air, night and day, and not ener- 
vated by the warmth ol* the stable. 


tfijina. 

THE M A HOMED AN CITIES. 

The imperial commissioner at Cashgar 
lias requested and obtained ucw names to 
the eight Mahomcdan cities, whose original 
names convey no idea in the Cliiuese lan- 
guage. 

1. Cashgar (Chinese KUishekour) re- 
ceived from the Emperor Kienlong the 
name of I.ae-ning, " induced to be tran- 
quil.” In the Peking Gazette, the place 
w here the new name should be inserted is 
left blank. Why — does not appear. 

2. Yarkand ( Ycurketmg), has received 
tlie name Kea ce, “ excellent arts.” 

3. Yingkeihshatir, is called Tseih+yeun, 
“ pursued far,” probably denoting that, 
though distant, the arms of China had pur- 
sued and punished the rebellion of this 
city. 

4. Hoteen or Koten, new name, Weitsing 
“ awed into tranquillity.” 

5. O-lih-soo , or Aksa, is called Poo-gan, 
c< diffusive repose.” 

6. Uo-shih'h as received the new name of 
Foo-hwa , “ soothed and converted.” 

7. Kbochai/ is called Kung-ping , “ re- 
solutely peaceable.” 

8. Ki hlashaur, in the new nomencla- 
ture is Hceshun , “ united in obedience.” 
— Canton Reg. Feb. 7. 

IMPERIAL POETRY. 

His Majesty has written an ode On the 
3 B capture 
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capture and destruction of Changkihur, 
and bestowed printed copies on tlie kings, 
princes, ministers, Sec, of the empire ; who 
have returned thanks in the Peking Ga- 
zette, and lauded the imperial poet, in all the 
high-sounding hard words that the ancient 
classics could supply. After doing this, 
they branch oft* to triumph in the glory of 
his Majesty’s arms — the lances of heaven 
— which so speedily brought to ruin the 
arch rebel. The ode consists of only 
twenty-four lines of seven words each, but 
these arc said to be spread out “ like the 
stars, which compose the milky way — the 
river of heaven, and their instructive sound 
to be heard throughout the whole uni- 
verse; while hundreds and thousands of 
nations store them up as precious pearls.” 
His Majesty, in the Gazette , gives the 
usual reply in such cases, and says, “ I 
know it — respect this.”— Ibid, 

PRUSSIAN BLUE. 

An article w’hich formerly was brought 
in considerable quantities from England, 
is now totally shut out from the list of 
imports, in consequence of the mode of its 
manufacture being acquired by a China- 
man whilst in London ; and from timely 
improvement, it has been brought to that 
perfection, which renders the consumers 
independent of foreign supply. — Ibid, 


MUSEUM AT MACAO. 

It appeals from the Canton Register , 
that a society has been formed for the 
purpose of establishing at Macao a cabi- 
net of natural history and curiosities in 
art, consisting of beasts, birds, fishes, rep- 
tiles, insects, cither stuffed or prepared in 
spirits ; paintings of them, and skeletons 
for the comparative anatomist ; anecdotes 
of the names and habitations of each to be 
entered by the secretary in a book kept 
purposely in the museum. Vegetable pro- 
ductions, both dried and in painting. Mi- 
neralogical and geological specimens. Spe- 
cimens of art, especially Chinese, such ns 
costumes, manufactures, models of ma- 
chinery, buildings, tombs, bridges, boats, 
arms, fishing tackle, agricultural imple- 
ments ; hydraulics, dyeing materials, with 
accounts of their application ; smelting 
processes, models of furnaces, Sec, ; carv- 
ings, josses, ornaments, musical instru- 
ments ; inscriptions, with translations, 
coins, books, and plates of natural history. 

Having been submitted in the first in- 
stance to the gentlemen of the British fac- 
tory, and highly approved of by a great 
majority of their number, a meeting was 
held on the 22d of February, when it was 
resolved to give effect to the undertaking, 
by establishing a museum at Macao, to be 
supported by subscriptions of the British 
community in China, but open to gentle- 


men of every nation to become honorary 
and corresponding members by ballot. 
The editor of the Register observes: — ■ 
“ The good-will already manifested to- 
wards this infant institution may, we hope, 
be augured as an earnest of its future suc- 
cess. Several contriuhutions of objects of 
curiosity have been received, amongst 
them a very liberal collection from an 
American gentleman. By the aid of Dr. 
Morrison, whose talents and co-operation 
are never wanting in the cause of know- 
ledge, a statement of the objects of the 
museum has been drawn out in Chinese, 
and distributed through the Hong mer- 
chants, among the tea dealers and nume- 
rous merchants from the interior, who an- 
nually visit Canton. Experience will not, 
perhaps, justify our building much on their 
assistance ; yet so much is in their power 
to effect with but little trouble, that some- 
thing more may be looked for than the 
mere isolated efforts of individuals have 
been able to accomplish, when the desire, 
of gain is brought into action with the 
more ample means, which an association 
can command.” 

it 1 1. 1~ dogs. 

The magistrate of the l\iony u district 
lias issued an order to prosecute a class 
of persons whom he thus describes. They 
are natives of the eastern part of Canton, 
and when they appear in the district of 
A'tvang-chow-foo, call themselves visitors 
or guests. \Vhcn they find a bit of vacant 
ground by the side of a road or hurial- 
placc, one of them rears a mat shed, in 
which for awhile he dwells alone. After 
a short time he brings bis wife, then gra- 
dually others of his kindred, and so gra- 
dually spreads his wings and increases his 
adherents. Among this class of people 
there are many industrious cultivators, 
who either rent small spots, or occupy 
bits of waste land. But there are among 
them lawless banditti. They are called in 
the slang vocabulary “hill-dogs.” When 
a funeral goes to the hills according to the 
Chinese mode of burial, these “lull-dogs” 
keep barking till they receive a sum of 
money to allow the funeral to take place. 
If their wishes are not complied with, one 
of them lies down in the grave, and will 
not conic out till the fee be paid. A fu- 
neral is not a time when kindred are dis- 
posed to fight, and fear of inflicting bodily 
injury which would involve a prosecution, 
generally induces people to give in to this 
extortion. \Vhen these “ hill-dogs” ob- 
serve a grave neglected from year to year, 
Jhey dig up the remains and sell the 
ground. Not only “ orphan” graves, 
who have none to worship at and repair 
them, are usurped; but one at all un visit- 
ed for one year is assailed by the dogs. 
They first take away the grave-stone and. 
the altur-stoiie, and wait< to see if anyi 
complaint 
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complaint be made ; if not, they dig up 
the grave and sell the spot and the stone 
to others. They will also sometimes ex- 
change the stones, and usurp a larger and 
better burial-ground for a worse. Such, 
says the magistrate, is a specimen of nu- 
merous injuries and detestable arts com- 
mitted by these hill-dogs, whom he forth- 
with denounces to the police . — Canton lieg. 
Mar. 2. 

CHINESE MONEY. 

It is remarkable, that the Chinese have 
no other coin hut a small copper one, called 
yourigstcen, hut common ly caslh worth 
about one-third of an English farthing. 
The Cochin-Chinesc have a similar coin, 
formed on the model of the Chinese, with 
the names of their kings in Chinese cha- 
racters, like those of the emperors of 
China on the native coin, only the Cochi n- 
Chinese want the Tartar characters on the 
reverse side. Of late years there has been 
a great importation of Coehin-Chine.se 
cash into the south of China ; so that the 
current money of the market was one half 
of it foreign. The circumstance has been 
brought to the notice of the emperor by 
one of the Yu- she censors, and an order 
flom the military hoard — the horse- 
guards at Peking — has been received by 
the governcr of Canton, interdicting the 
use of these foreign cash. The sudden 
prohibition causes a great deal of incon- 
venience to tradesmen hucksters Ibid . 

TRADE WITH AUSTRALASIA. 

The Nimrod and Ephcmina bring flat- 
tering accounts of the trade existing be- 
tween this and the Australian settlements, 
and which wc have every expectation will 
rapidly extend. The consumption of tea 
now amounts, we arc told, to twenty -five 
chests per day. It is reported that some 
forests of sandal-wood have lately been dis- 
covered which may prove a very advanta- 
geous article of exchange with the traders 
from this part of the world. — Ibid. 

SUICIDES IN CHINA. 

A proclamation of Judge Yaou, exhibits 
the following picture of the proneness of 
his country-people to suicide: 

“ The dispositions of the people of Can- 
ton (he says) are * foolish and cruel,* and 
there is little concord to be found among 
neighbours. In villages clamour ami mu- 
tual insult are the constant practice ; and 
there the ambition is * to make light of life.* 
Death is viewed as a return to one’s own 
place. Suicides in Canton form eight or 
nine- tenths of untimely deaths, which are 
brought to the notice of Government ; and 
of the perpetrators of suicide sixer seven- 
tenths are women. Some steal into an 
unoccupied room and hang themselves ; 
sonic voluntarily throw themselves into die 
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constant flowing river, and give their bo- 
dies to the fishes* stomachs. Others grasP 
a knife and cut their throats, instantly ap- 
pearing among the nine streams in Hades* 
and on the terrace from which ghosts take 
a last look of home. Some swallow the 
joo (poison), and in the twinkling of an 
eye are found among the demons. 

“ From' the grinding scrutiny which I 
have established (says the judge) to find 
out the causes of suicide, I have found that 
some arise from trivial resentments, to he 
compared only to the battles of sparrows* 
bills; some from a mere momentary irri- 
tation ; some from indignation that des- 
tiny that has fated them to be poor, in 
which case they prefer death to life, ac- 
cording to their very stupid and short- 
sighted notions. Some wives being diso- 
bedient to their fathers and mothers-in- 
law, on being reproved by their husbands, 
through an obstinate perverseness destroy 
themselves. Others having done what is 
wrong, and violated the laws, being una- 
ble to escape, seek refuge in death from a 
guilty conscience. And there are those 
who, to involve other persons, destroy 
their own lives, hoping that their survi- 
vors will be prosecuted and punished. 

The above is about one-fourth of the 
judge’s proclamation. The remainder con- 
sists of arguments and persuasions to avoid 
the crime of suicide, in the midst of which 
arguments and persuasions a peculiar and 
very lamentable case is mentioned. Not 
only (the judge says) do a perverse spirit, 
and a wicked pertinacity in had customs, 
prevent people seeing the importance of 
life, but in the case of young women who 
bind themselves into sisterhoods, and lis- 
ten to legendary tales, that spirit and those 
customs make them love, as meritorious, a 
disregard of life. Ten or twenty of these 
young women will form themselves into, 
a flock of sisters, and either from feeling 
indignation against the destiny that gave 
them existence in this world ns women as a 
punishment for their imperfections in a for- 
mer state of being, or from the difficulties 
attendant on being married to poor hus- 
bands, they, “ grasping each others* petti- 
coats and sleeves, forthwith by mutual 
agreement throw themselves into the 
river and arc drowned. This is a sea- 
coast wicked custom, pre-eminently bad, 
and requiring intent and strict measures 
to prevent its continuance.” 


crape of €tooto &ope» 

Cnpe of Good Hope papers to tbc 1 8 Hi 
of June contain very little local intelli- 
gence of any' interest. The subscriptions 
for shares in a new college about to be 
established in Cape Town already amount- 
ed to 180; a number from which it was 

inferred 
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inferred that the advantages expected to bo 
derived from the institution had been duly 
appreciated. Several grants of land h id 
been recently made to enterprising indivi- 
duals, chiefly natives of England and Scot- 
land. 

A new ordinance on the subject of the 


Exchanges, $c. [Sept. 

press has been published by the govern. 
mcnt y which subjects an editor and pro. 
prietor, &c. f if convicted of libel, for the 
first offence to a penalty of ,£!300, and 
for the second to banishment from the 
colony. 
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August 29. 

The onTy intelligence from India subse- 
quent in date to what is given in the pre- 
ceding pages, is contained in Madras pa- 
pers to the 2d April, just received. They 
include no Calcutta news of a later date 
than previously known from the papers of 
that presidency. An extract from a Bom- 
bay paper states that Sir Thos. Bradford 
sails in the Andromeda to England in 
April; he will be succeeded in the chief 
command, pro tempore , by Sir Lionel 
Smith. 

The rapid and unexpected successes of 
the Russians against the Ottomans, and 


the probability that Constantinople will 
speedily fall into the possession of the for- 
mer, present the war between the two 
powers ip a point of view extremely inte- 
resting to this country in regard to its- 
Indian possessions. The speculations of 
the French journals on this subject shew 
that they participate in this feeling. 

The latest news from that quarter, how- 
ever, atford reason for thinking that the 
Russian successes liave been somewhat 
magnified, and that they are not so near 
Constantinople as bad been previously ima- 
gined. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta , March 18, 1 823. 
Government Securities. 


Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prcin. 20 0 Remittable 2.1 n Prim. 

Disc. 1 0 Old Five per ct. Loan • -• 1 ft Disc. 

Disc. 0 4 New ditto ditto 0 ft Disc. 


Rates of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months' sight, —to buy Is. 10*d. 
—to sell Is. Ild. to 2s. per Sicca Rupee. 

On Madras, 30 days’ ditto, 91 to 92 Sicca Rupees 
per 100 Madras Rupees. 

On Bombay, ditto, 9H Sicca Rupees per 100 Bom- 
bay Rupees. 

Madras, April l, 1829. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz . 330 
Madras Rs.. per 335 Sa. Rs 30 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 100.1 Madras Rs. per 
100 Sa. Rs 20 Prcm. 

FIveper cent Bengal Unremittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs. 2 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying anil selling Put>- 
lic Securities, viz. 1004 Madras Rs. per 
100 Sa. Rs p ar . 


Bengal New Five per cent. Loan of the lftth Aug. 
1325. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. IWSj 
Madras Its. per 100 Sa. Its 2 Prem. 

Bombay, April 4, 1829. 
Exchanges. 

On London, at 0 months’ sight, Is. 9d. per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, ll>7J Bom. Rs. per 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, I«0 Bom. Rs. per 100 
Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan, l.'M Bom.Rs. per lOOS.Rs. 

Old 5 per cent.— i»tij Bom. Its. per loo Sa. Rs. 
New 5 per cent.— 108 Bom. Us. per 100 S.Rs. 

Singapore, March 21, 1829. 
Exchange. 

On London, Private Bills, 4s. 2d. per Sp. Dr. 

On Bengal, Government Bills,— Treasury closed. 
On ditto, lhrivate Bills, Sa.Rs. 202 per 1(H) Sp.Drs. 

Canton, March 2, 1829. 
Exchanges, Arc. 

On London, Treasury Bills, .'is. lid. perSp.Dr. 

On Bengal, ditto, Sa.Rs. 200 per 100 Sp.Drs. 

On Bombay, exchange nominal. 

Sycee Silver and Gold maintain former price*; 
both scarce. 

New Dollars bear a prem. of one per cent.; and 
South American Silver, six per cent. 
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LAW. 

Court of Kino's Bench, July, 31. 

Flint v. Flemying. This was an action 
on .1 policy of insurance, which the defen- 
dant had subscribed for 200/. 

Mr. Campbell stated that the insurance 
in <|uestion was upon freight on the ship 
Hope, at and from Madras to London, the 
sole property of the plaintitr, Captain 
Mint. She sailed on her voyage to Ma- 
dras on the 5th of August 1827, and 
arrived in the Madras roads on the noth of 
November following. From the 1st to 
the 5th of December she was engaged in 
discharging her outward cargo, and pre- 
paring to load for the homeward voyage, 
when on the night of the .'ith, a hurricane 
arose, which continued till the morning of 
the (ith, and the ship being driven on 
shore, was wrecked and totally lost. The 
whole of the outward cargo had not at 
that time been discharged, and no part 
of the homeward cargo had been put on 
hoard : but the captain had received orders 
from the plaintiff', as owner, to purchase at 
Madras 2.5 tons of red-wood to bring home 
in the ship. The captain made the pur- 
chase, and the red-wood was lying on the 
beach ready to he shipped at the time the 
vessel was wrecked. Besides the red-wood, 
a quantity of saltpetre (122 tons) had been 
purchased for the plaintiff', and would 
have been put on board had not the acci- 
dent happened ; and the plaintiff's agents 
at Madras had engaged to put on hoard 
about 90 tons of light goods : 41. per ton 
was the current rate for dead weight, such 
as red- wood and saltpetre, and 67. lO.s. for 
light goods. There could be no doubt 
that the plaintiff had, by the wreck, lost the 
freight which he would otherwise have 
received, and he was therefore entitled to 
the percentage on the amount of the 
defendant's subscription. 

The facts stated by Mr. Campbell were 
fully established in evidence. It appeared 
that a quantity of iron, which had been 
taken on the outward voyage, had been 
allowed to remain on board, it being con- 
sidered that it could not with safety be 
removed until some of the dead weight 
destined for the homeward voyage had 
been put in. With the exception of the 
iron, the ship had been cleared of her out- 
ward cargo, and would have been ready to 
begin receiving her homeward cargo on 
the Gth of December, the day she was 
lost. 

The Attorney- General for the defen - 
dant, contended, first, that the ship was 
not in a condition to receive her home- 
ward cargo at the time of the wreck (not 


having discharged the whole of her out- 
ward cargo), and that consequently the 
insurance did not attach ; secondly, that 
the owner of a ship could not receive 
freight upon goods of his own; and, 
thirdly, that there was no binding contract 
between him and the agents at Madras for 
the DO tons of light goods, so as to give 
him an insurable interest in the freight. 

Lord Tenlerrten expressed a decided 
opinion against the learned counsel upon 
all the three points; and 

The Jury, under his Lordship's direc- 
tions, found a verdict for the plaintiff'. 
The amount of damages was taken, on a 
calculation made by the parties, at G.5/. 8.v. 

High Court of Admiralty, August 4 . 

The Duke of Ih-dford— Bottomry , — Sir C. 
Jiobinsoti gave sentence in this case, which 
involved the question whether a bottomry 
bond given by an owner who had mort- 
gaged his interest in the vessel, was valid, 
the master refusing his sanction to it. 

The learned Judge stated that this was 
a suit upon a bottomry bond, given at the 
Cape of Good Hope, by Mr. Stephenson, 
the owner, to Messrs. Nisbett aud Dixon, 
for stores and provisions supplied for the 
use of the passengers and the crew, but 
given without the concurrence of the mas- 
ter, Mr. Morris. The vessel had been 
previously mortgaged to Messrs. Cockerell, 
Trail, and Company, for large advances 
made by them. Out of these facts, the 
Judge observed, four questions arose ;— 
first, whether the owner, without the con- 
currence of the master, was competent to 
give such a bond ; second, whether the 
bond so given affected the interest of the 
mortgagees ; third, whether there w r as any 
thing in the conduct of the bondholders to 
impeach the validity of the transaction, or 
to sustain any suggestion of improper col- 
lusion on their parts ; and, fourth, whether 
the provisions supplied to the passengers 
were properly a subject of bottomry. It 
would be more convenient to dispose of 
the two latter points first. This, it ap- 
peared, was a valuable East- India ship of 
700 or 800 tons. It was mortgaged in 
1825, for £6,000, and the same security 
was afterwards-taken for further advances, 
which ultimately went much beyond the 
value of the vessel. The first question 
which the court had to decide related to the 
conduct of Messrs. Nisbett and Dixon, 
against whom some circumstances were 
alleged which might raise an imputation 
of collusion. In the evidence, be saw no 
ground for thnt charge. It was staled 
that at the time of their making advances 

upon 
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inferred that the advantages expected to be 
derived from the institution liad )>ccn duly 
appreciated. Several grants of land h id 
been recently made to enterprising indivi- 
duals, chiefly natives of England and Scot- 
land. 

A new ordinance on the subject of the 


[Sept. 

press lias been published by the govern- 
ment, which subjects an editor and pro- 
prietor, &t\, if convicted of libel, for the 
first offence to a penalty of j£fl(X), and 
for the second to banishment from the 
colony. 


India Securities , Exchanges, §c. 


Doist0cript to Asiatic 3JtttfUtjjcncc. 


August 29. 

The onTy intelligence from India subse- 
quent in date to what is given in the pre- 
ceding pages, is contained in Madras pa- 
pers to the 2d April, just received. They 
include no Calcutta news of a later date 
than previously known from the papers of 
that presidency. An extract from a Bom- 
bay paper states that Sir Thos. Bradford 
sails in the Andromeda to England in 
April ; he will be succeeded in the chief 
command, pro tempore , by Sir Lionel 
Smith. 

The rapid and unexpected successes of 
the Russians against the Ottomans, and 


the probability that Constantinople will 
speedily fall into the possession of the for- 
mer, present the war between the two 
powers in a point of view extremely inte- 
resting to this country in regard to its 
Indian possessions. The speculations of 
the French journals on this subject shew 
that they participate in this feeling. 

The latest news from that quarter, how- 
ever, ail'ord reason for thinking that the 
Russian successes have been somewhat 
magnified, and that they are not so near 
Constantinople as had been previously ima- 
gined. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta , March 18, 1829. 

Government Securities. 


Buy.] Rs. As. Ha. As. [Sell. 

Prein. 26 0 Rcmittable 2.1 0 Prem. 

Disc. 1 0 Old Five per ct. Loan • . • 1 It Disc. 

Disc. 0 4 New ditto ditto 0 It Disc. 


Rates of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months’ sight, — to buy Is. IO^d. 
— to sell Is. Ild. to 2s. per Sicca Rupee. 

On Madras, 30 days’ ditto, 01 to 92 .Sicca Rupees 
per loo Madras Rupees. 

On Bombay, ditto, 98 Sicca Rupees per lot) Bom- 
bay Rupees. 

Madras, April 1, 1829. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz* 3/30 
Madras Rs v per 335 Sa. Rs 30 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 10G£ Madras Its. per 
100 Sa. Rs. Prem. 

Five per cent Bengal Unremittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz* 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs. 2 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 10ti£ Madras its. per 
100 Sa. Rs Par. 


Bengal New Five per cent. Loan of the 18th Aug. 
1 32 .-.. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. Ml-1 
Madras Rs. per loo Sa. Rs 2 Prem. 

Hominy, April 4, 1829. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight, Is. 9cl. per Rupee. 
CJn Calcutta, at 30 days' sight, 107A Bom. Rs. per 
UK) Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 100 Bom.Rs.pcr WO 
Madras Its. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan, 138 ilom.Rs. per lOO.S.Rs. 

Old 5 per cent.— 100$ Bom. Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs» 
New 5 per cent.— 198 Bom. Rs. per 100 .S.Rs. 

Singajmrc, March 21, 1829. 

Exchange. 

On London, Private Bills, 4s. 2d. per Sp. Dr. 

On Bengal, Government Bills,— Treasury closed. 
On ditto. Private Bills, Sa.Rs> 202 per 14X) Sp.Drs# 

Canton, March 2, 1829. 

Exchanges, Ac. 

On London, Treasury Bills, 3s. lid. perSp.Dr. 

On Bengal, ditto, Sa.Rs. 200 per 100 Sp.Drs. 

On Bombay, exchange nominal. 

Sycee Silver and Gold maintain former prices * 
ljoth scarce. 

New Dollars bear a prem. of one per cent. * and 
South American Silver, six per cent. 
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LAW. 

Court of Kino’s Bkncii, July, 31. 

Flint v. Flamying. This was an action 
on a policy of .insurance, which the defen- 
dant had subscribed for ‘2001. 

Mr. Campbell stated that the insurance 
in question was upon freight on the ship 
Hope, at and from Madras to London, the 
sole property of the plaintitl’, Captain 
Flint. She sailed on her voyage to Ma- 
dras on the 5th of August 1827, and 
arrived in the Madras roads on the 30th of 
November following. From the 1st to 
the 5th of December she was engaged in 
discharging her outward cargo, and pre- 
paring to load for the homeward voyage, 
when on the night of the 5th, a hurricane 
arose, which continued till the morning of 
the tith, and the ship being driven on 
shore, was wrecked and totally lost. The 
whole of the outward cargo had not at 
that time been discharged, and no part 
of the homeward cargo had been put on 
hoard : but the captain had received orders 
from the plaintiff, as owner, to purchase at 
Madras ‘25 tons of red- wood to bring home 
in the ship. The captain made the pur- 
chase, and the red-wood was lying on the 
beach ready to he shipped at the time the 
vessel was wrecked. Besides the red-wood, 
a quantity of saltpetre (1 22 tons) had been 
purchased for the plaintiff, and would 
have been put on board had not the acci- 
dent happened ; and the plaintiff's agents 
at Madras had engaged to put on board 
about 90 tons of light goods : 4/. per ton 
was the current rate for dead weight, such 
as red -wood and saltpetre, and Gl. 1 Os . for 
light goods. There could be no doubt 
that the plaintiff had, by the wreck, lost the 
freight which he would otherwise have 
received, and he was therefore entitled to 
the per.ccntage on the amount of the 
defendant’s subscription. 

The facts stated by Mr. Campbell were 
fully established in evidence. It appeared 
that a quantity of iron, which had been 
taken on the outward voyage, had been 
allowed to remain on board, it being con- 
sidered that it could not with safety be 
removed until some of the dead weight 
destined for the homeward voyage had 
been put in. With the exception of the 
iron, the ship had been cleared of her out- 
ward cargo, and would have been ready to 
begin receiving her homeward cargo on 
the 6th of December, the day she was 
lost. 

The Attorney- General for the defen- 
dant, contended, first, that the ship was 
not in a condition to receive her home- 
ward cargo at the time of the wreck (not 


having discharged the whole of her out- 
ward cargo), and that consequently the 
insurance did not attach ; secondly, that 
the owner of a ship could not receive 
freight upon goods of his own ; and, 
thirdly, that there was no binding contract 
between him and the agents at Madras for 
the 90 tons of light goods, so as to give 
him an insurable interest in the freight. 

Lord Tcnlerdcn expressed a decided 
opinion against the learned counsel upon 
all the three points ; and 

The Jury, under his Lordship's direc- 
tions, found a verdict for the plaintiff. 
The amount of damages was taken, on a 
calculation made by the parties, at G5L 8.v„ 

IIigii Court of Admiralty, Avgust 4. 

The Duka of Hertford — Bottomry . — Sir C. 
liubinson gave sentence in this case, which 
involved the question whether a bottomry 
bond given by an owner who had mort- 
gaged his interest in the vessel, was valid, 
the master refusing his sanction to it. 

The learned Judge stated that this was 
a suit upon a bottomry bond, given at the 
Cape of Good Hope, by Mr. Stephenson, 
the owner, to Messrs. Nisbett aud Dixon, 
for stores and provisions supplied for the 
use of the passengers and the crew, but 
given without the concurrence of the mas- 
ter, Mr. Morris. The vessel had been 
previously mortgaged to Messrs. Cockerell, 
Trail, and Company, for large advances 
made by them. Out of these facts, the 
Judge observed, four questions arose; — 
first, whether the owner, without the con- 
currence of the master, was competent to 
give such a bond ; second, whether the 
bond so given affected the interest of the 
mortgagees ; third, whether there was any 
thing in the conduct of the bondholders to 
impeach the validity of the transaction, or 
to sustain any suggestion of improper col- 
lusion on their parts ; and, fourth, whether 
the provisions supplied to the passengers 
were properly a subject of bottomry. It 
would he more convenient to dispose of 
the two latter points first. This, il ap- 
peared, was a valuable East- India ship of 
700 or 800 tons. It was mortgaged in 
1825, for j£6,000, and the same security 
was afterwards' taken for further advances, 
which ultimately went much beyond the 
value of the vessel. The first question 
which the court had to decide related to the 
conduct of Messrs. Nisbett and Dixon, 
against whom some circumstances were 
alleged which might raise an imputation 
of collusion. In the evidence, he saw no 
ground for that charge. It was stated 
that at the time of their making advances 
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upon bottomry, they knew of the owner 
having large sums of money in his pos- 
session. This knowledge was positively 
denied on their part. They knew indeed 
of his having bills on the Missionary So- 
ciety to the amount of £4.50, which they 
discounted for him, but whether their 
knowledge of this fact was before or after 
the transaction did not appear ; however, 
it raised no fact which ought necessarily to 
have induced them to suppose that, in fur- 
nishing the necessary supplies in the man- 
ner they did, they were conducting them- 
selves to the disadvantage of the parties 
interested. As for the allegation of their 
having supplied the things from their own 
stores and at their own prices, it was fully 
denied. With regard to the provisions, it 
did not appear to him how any objection 
could be made with regard to that portion 
of them which consisted of ordinary sea 
stores ; if an objection were raised 
against the nature of the supplies for the 
use of the passengers, it was to be con- 
sidered that a large freight was to be paid 
for their passage. According to the con- 
tract, the mortgagees were to be entitled to 
receive all the freights; but the freight 
for these passengers could not have rested 
in any body’s pocket if the contract for 
their passage, and necessary supply, had 
not been fulfilled; therefore, in this view, 
he considered the supplies thus furnished 
to be as much for provisioning the vessel 
as if they had been for the consumption 
of the sailors. Another question regarded 
the competency of the owner alone to give 
this bond. This was the first time that 
this precise point had been raised, and 
undoubtedly, in many points of view, it 
might be a very important question, and a 
very delicate consideration for the court. 
With regard to the general maritime law, 
it seemed to him that there could be no 
doubt in any other country hut this. 
Whether there might he here he did not 
know; whether any distinction might be 
taken as to the jurisdiction of the court, 
between the acts of the owner and the acts 
of the master, it was not necessary for 
him at present to give any opinion. The 
question was not raised by the act. But 
be thought that w hat had been done hi- 
therto by the court, in relation to acts done 
by a person combining the characters of 
owner and master, might go a great way 
to guide the court at preseut. A great 
deal might depend upon what the master 
did. If he had declared that the supplies 
were not necessary, or had pointed out any 
funds from which they could be paid for, 
there might he a great deal in that ; but 
in this case there was nothing of the kind. 
The master had been as quiescent and as 
acquiescing as if he thought that he had 
no right to exercise any control, and that 
Stephenson had authority to make the con- 
tract. He therefore appeared in the cha- 
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ractcr of a master who was not efficient 
for any purposes of which the law would 
take notice, and this brought the case as 
nearly as possible to those in which the 
court had already adjudicated with respect 
to the same individuals being both owners 
and masters. Besides, there was a period 
during some disputes between the owner 
and the master, when the latter was Itis. 
pended. If any person were desirous of 
furnishing supplies for the vessel during 
that interval, he would scarcely have look- 
ed to the suspended master as his autho- 
rity, and the court would be unwilling to 
suppose, that in any case the ship was to 
be left without the resources of bottomry, 
which were so necessary to the prosperity 
and preservation of maritime interests. 
Looking therefore to the general maritime 
law, and the manner in which this bond 
was opposed, being rather a denial of its 
essential validity than an objection to the 
jurisdiction of the court, ho was inclined 
to pronounce for the validity of the bond, 
leaving the opportunity of raising the 
question as to the jurisdiction of the court, 
if the matter should he brought forward 
in that shape. Then came the question 
how the bond was to affect the interest of 
the mortgagees. He saw nothing in the 
circumstances of this case which ought to 
deprive the bond of its efficacy according 
to the general operations of instruments 
of this nature. Messrs. Cockerell said 
that the freights of the vessel ought to 
have been remitted to them. It must 
therefore have been owing to some ca- 
sually, or perhaps to the default of Mr. 
Stephenson, that this was not done ; but 
if these freights had travelled to their 
pockets, it did not seem to him that they 
wore persons who ought to he relieved 
from the claim on account of the bond. 
The legal operation of the bond coin- 
cided, as he considered, with the equitable 
effect; and under all the circumstances, he 
pronounced for the validity of the bond, 
as far as the jurisdiction of the court went, 
and referred it to the Registrar and mer- 
chants, us prayed for by both parties, to 
report more distinctly on the nature of the 
supplies. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE II A LF-BATTA REGULATION. 

The following memorial from the offi- 
cers of the 1 1th regiment of Bengal Native 
Infantry, in regard to tho half-batta regu- 
lation, sets forth the arguments against 
that obnoxious measure so fully, that we 
think it deserves insertion at length. It is 
published, in a London paper, and is ac- 
companied by a letter from Col. Baker to 
the Adjutant- Generali in which the same 
topics are urged with more freedom. * 
Jiurrackjmrc, Jan . SI. ' 

Sir;— 1. Under the in Hue nee of the- most 

intense 
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intense feelings, and with sentiments of the 
highest respect for the authority of the 
Right Hon. the Commander-in-chief, I 
venture on behalf of myself and the offi- 
cers of the 11th regiment Native Infantry 
(whose names are signed in the annexed pa- 
per) to approach his Excellency, through 
your medium, with the following repre- 
sentation 

2. We can hut faintly describe the dis- 
tress and dismay produced among the offi- 
cers of the regiment, at the conclusion of a 
long march from Kurnaul of nearly 1,2()0 
miles in 104 days, to find themselves 
placed by the operation of the general or- 
ders by the Governor- General in council, 
No. 254, of the 29th of November last, on 
half-batta, from their arrival at this sta- 
tion. 

3. In referring to the possible causes of 
so unexpected a measure, we in vain Ionic 
for one that could, to the feelings of gen- 
tlemen and soldiers, who have served from 
one to twenty seven years without reproach, 
justify in reason or in equity, so severe an 
infringement of the table of regimental pay 
and allowances under which we have all 
entered the service ; and which, as it was 
established under supreme authority, and 
with the sanction of his Majesty through 
his ministers, wc all understood to be final, 
at least as far as we were concerned, ami 
as establishing our future rights and pros- 
pects in the service on a permanent basis. 

4. That table was fixed in 1796, when 
the regimental or general rank and claims 
of the Indian army were finally discussed 
and settled ; and to that table wc must 
ever most respectfully refer, as containing 
all our pecuniary rights or prospects, sanc- 
tioned as they are by the usage and prac- 
tice of thirty years that they have been in 
operation with this army. 

5. If, in 1801, an inroad was made in 
that practice, by the abolition of the dou- 
ble batta before received by all officers in 
the western provinces (or beyond the Ca- 
nunnassa river), we trust that its being 
received by the army with respectful si- 
lence, will not now be alleged against us 
on the score of precedent, as a reason for 
submission to the graduul extinction of 
every other claim we possess in right or 
equity, to the enjoyment of the remainder 
of our regimental allowances. 

O'. When that measure was adopted on 
the 9th of April 1801, tlie Government 
moreover did not pay the double batta, but 
the Nawab Vizier of Oudo ; and it was 
accompanied with the extension of full 
batta to all the officers at the old half- batta 
stations within the provinces, in considera- 
tion of their purchasing from Government 
the bungalows and quarters, before pro- 
vided to the officers, with bhistees and 
sweepers at the public expense. These 
acts being simultaneous, were too readily 
viewed by the army as a compromise, 


though in reality they were totally distinct 
measures, and rested, as we now find, on 
grounds wholly independent of each other, 
and which rather aggravates the hardship 
of our case, especially if taken in con- 
junction with the other changes in our si- 
tuation, which we shall hereafter briefly 
state. 

7. We can prove, by reference to offi- 
cial documents, that the double batta so 
paid by the Nawab Vizier up to 1801, was 
(which the army could not then anticipate) 
when the general order of the 9th of April 
1801, was issued, then on the point of 
acquisition from the Nawab, by a perma- 
nent cession or transfer of territory from 
his Highness to this Government, amount- 
ing per estimate to 135 laks of rupees per 
annum ; while the expense of all the forces 
subsidized by his Highness was, including 
the double batta to the officers, only about 
56 laks of rupees per annum ; and that the 
treaty which was pending full two and a 
half years (of course then unknown to the 
army) was signed on the 10th of Novem- 
ber following the issue of the order, by 
which one of the items of the estimated 
charges against his Highness, as a perma- 
nent burden to the state, was struck off 
from the officers. 

8. We can further prove by a similar 
reference, that the abolition of half batta, 
and the sale of quarters to all officers at 
the stations of Barrackpore, Berhampore, 
and Dinapore, and their being in conse- 
quence placed on full batta, was a mea- 
sure wholly distinct ; that it stood by it- 
self, and was founded on a calculation of 
the profit and loss (framed in the Audit- 
office, the Military Board, and the office 
of the Secretary to Government in the Mi- 
litary Department jointly), by which it ap- 
peared on an average of only seven years, 
that comparing the expenses of keeping up 
the public quarters or bungalows for offi- 
cers at those stations, for the usual esta- 
blishments for their repair, bhistees and 
sweepers, and the allowance of half batta 
on the one hand, with the simple issue of 
full batta on the other, Government had 
in the preceding seven years been losers to 
the following amount: 

At Barrackpore Us. 32,201 12 O 

At Berhampore 2,8-1,674 3 0 

At Dinapore 90,580 9 O 

Up to 1801, total loss in ? — - ■ ■ 

7 years to Government J 4,07,456 8 0 

And consequently, that by the adoption 
of full batta at those stations (not includ- 
ing the prices obtained for the quarters) 
which were fixed by the Government, the 
government hove ever since been pro tan to 
actually the gainers by this arrangement, 
in even a greater ratio, every seven years ; 
inasmuch os the number of native corps at 
Barrackpore (and of officers in a greater 
proportion) is full a third more; and 
that the number of his Majesty's corps 

is 
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is within that very limit, treble what the 
whole force of liis Majesty’s infantry in 
all the Bengal presidency amounted to 
when that balance was struck ; and full 
batta, with sale of quarters, and cessation 
of all rep&ilto, establishments, or extra and 
uncertain expenses, ordered in lieu of 
half batta, with those expenses. 

9. Under these circumstances, we must 
leave his Excellency to judge of the ine- 
vitable results that must be produced on 
our minds by the late order ; referring to 
it, as we must, simply in connexion with 
the pay tables of 1796, or with the order 
of 9th April 1801, and with the whole 
train of causes or events which led to both 
those measures. 

10. Wc have, however, still stronger 
grounds of objection to the order, which 
we shall briefly urge, as being founded on 
a necessity so obvious, that it cannot re- 
quire enlargement— that the pay and al- 
lowances of the regimental oflieer have, at 
no period in the annals of this army, been 
beyond the unavoidable expenses of his 
situation. Up to the moment that the 
double liatta was likely to become a per- 
manent charge to the state, though co- 
vered by an acquisition of territory and 
revenue now six times greater than the 
whole charge, this government considered 
the double batta only a fair equivalent to 
cover the expenses, and state of constant 
preparation for march which all officers, 
especially of native regimen Is (so liable 
to sudden and numerous detachment du- 
ties as they almost exclusively are), were 
expected to maintain in the upper pro- 
vinces. 

11. That which was, up to 1801, only 
an equivalent, can hardly he more or less 
now. In 1801, the highest station of the 
army was only at Futtyglmr, a distance 
of 7.55 miles ; now it is at Loodiann, a 
distance of 1268 miles from the presiden- 
cy. There are at this moment as many 
troops beyond the then limits of the Bri- 
tish territory, as the whole Bengal army 
(of his Majesty’s or the Honourable Com- 
pany’s service) then consisted of. The 
expenses of inarching, of servants, of 
food, arc increased in the last thirty years 
from 50 to 150 fold, at the different sta- 
tions — taxes and duties before unknown 
arc now laid on the oflicers equally with 
the rest of the community by government ; 
— 1st, by increased rates of postage for 
distance 2d, by transit duties on all 
articles of supply commissioned from 
Calcutta, even on our equipments as offi- 
cers ; on our supplies of wine or Europe 
articles of consumption for our Jiving, as 
well as the charges of transportation and 
insurance, now doubled to half the army 
by the very extension of territory since 
1796 or 1801 3d, by the taxes on our 
boats, even when proceeding to or from 
our regiments 4 th, by a stamp duty on 
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nil bills and receipts. Wc could increase 
the catalogue, hut shall conclude this 
part of our representation by referring his 
Excellency to the deduction of 4J per 
cent, made from the pay of«all the troops, 
at the very stations only to which half 
batta is now applied, by calculating our 
pay and allowances in Sonut, and issuing 
them in Sicca rupees, deducting the'ilif- 
fcrcnce ; that the necessary remittance for 
the use of such of us as have families in 
Europe, for education or heal tb, has fal- 
len 25 per cent, below the rate at which we 
receive our pay {vide the appendix to the 
pay tables of 1796, in which the pay and 
allowances of all Indian regimental ofli- 
cers are fixed in Britisli currency) ; and 
that relief in this behalf, though applied 
for by a former government in 1828, was, 
as we are assured, refused on the plea 
“ that the civil servants of the three presi- 
dencies would have an equal cluitn to the 
same indulgence;** as if there were ana- 
logy in other respects between the allow- 
ances, advantages, wants, claims, or pros- 
pects of the two services !** 

12. Finally, we urge the state of prepa- 
ration in which the officer of this army is 
always obliged to be for march ; not only 
detachments, but whole regiments are sent 
off at little notice, to distant stations or 
marches, without the slightest assistance 
on the part of Government. We are left 
entirely to our own resources for the car- 
riage of our camp equipage and baggage, 
as well as the provision of both ; we may 
cite the march of this very regiment now 
arrived from Kurnatil, after a journey of 
1,200 miles, and expenses ruinous to the 
officers, who come on half-hatta imme- 
diately. In a country 12,000 miles from 
our native England, we are compelled to 
maintain the appearance of Britisli ofli- 
cers ; to command and lead a race of sol- 
diers, strangers to every thing European 
but what we have taught them; whose 
language, ideas, habits and prejudices, are 
so peculiar and inveterate, that we can only 
command them through the medium of 
their affections, or by a delicacy of con- 
duct, and a dignity of manner and appear- 
ance, which, to estimate properly, the ef- 
fects of an opposite conduct should bo wit- 
nessed, as it sometimes has. 

18. Our soldiers must infer, as we in- 
deed feel, a sense of degradation, from 
the reduction of that which has so long 
been established as to confer a right, even 
had we no better arguments. We shall 
not only feci degraded, but distressed ; for 
if, under the influence of a just and pru« 
dent economy, we were before barely able 
to make good the claims on our purses, 
arising from the expenses and losses above 
detailed ; to balance the expcnces incurred 
in marching, with economy in canton- 
ments; to maintain the establishments of 
servants we each require, according to our 

station 
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station (and width, owing to llio preju- 
dices of caste and a prescription from time 
immemorial, are indispensably five times 
greater than in any other country), to 
march on every call of the service, over a 
continent as large as all Europe, even in 
the ordinary course of relief ; and with an 
establishment of officers, only half that al- 
lowed to European troops ; which neces- 
sarily involves a double share of duty and 
exposure to the climate; we respectfully 
urge, that we cannot submit to a reduction 
from that scale of allowances ; while, on 
the other hand, every expense has almost 
doubled ; and that even the sources of ex- 
pense arc more numerous, by the unfore- 
seen increase of territory, consequent length 
of marches, the rise in price of all local 
productions or articles of consumption, or 
of servants* wages, owing to the very ame- 
lioration and prosperity of the 'British In- 
dian territory, and by the imposition of 
new taxes to the state, which we pay equally 
with the rest of the community, in propor- 
tion to our means. 

14. In start, Sir, we shall all be dis- 
tressed, and we must all feel that we are 
injured ; but we cannot without the most 
poignant feelings contemplate the situation 
of deep distress and difliculty to which the 
subaltern o ficcrs, and even the captains, will 
he reduce 1 by an order, which revokes 
without a reason assigned, the very advan- 
tages (trilling as they were) which induced 
us all to enter the service, viz. the regi- 
mental pay and allowances of 1796. 

1.5. To bis Excellency the Commander- 
in-chief, as the head and natural guar- 
dian of the interests of the Indian army, 
we intrust our cause. To his authority, 
and the high sanction of his name, and the 
rank it lias pleased his Majesty to confer 
on his Lordship as our chief, wc look for 
success in an appeal for the recall of the 
order of Government, from the date on 
which it was issued ; aud from the expe- 
rience and intimate acquaintance of his 
Excellency witli all that concerns our 
claims or our wants, we confidently hope 
for such a representation of our case, in 
support of the contents of this memorial, 
as may procure a prompt and favourable 
decision from the liight Honourable the . 
Governor-General in Council, and prevent 
the otherwise inevitable distrust, dissatis- 
faction, and want of confidence in every 
public institution which must ensue. 

16. All that concerns our well-being, 
comfort, happiness, or respectability, as an 
army, devoted to constant service, to an 
uncongenial climate, to a perpetual banish- 
ment from our country and friends, is at 
stake; and we refer to his Excellency's 
sense of equity and justice, to restore us 
that cheerfulness and content of mind, 
w hich under a just and (Vugal economy we 
before enjoyed. I have the honour to be, 
Asitil. Journ. Vox.. ‘28. No. 165. 


Sir, your most obedient and humble ser- 
vant, G. 1*. liAKKit, Lieut. -Col,, 

Com. 11th regt. N.I. 

Col. C. Faoan, 

Adjt.-Gen. of the Army, I|gad-quartcrs. 

We, the undersigned officers of the lllh 
regiment of Native Infantry, do entirely 
concur in the sentiments expressed in the 
annexed memorial, which, agreeably to the 
regulations, is only signed by the Lieute- 
nant Colonel commanding the regiment: 

( Signed) 

1). Hepburn, Capt. T. Gould, Lieut. 

J. Croudacc, Capt. A. Mackenzie, Lt. 
T. Sewell, Capt. W. Cumberland, Lt. 
J. lt. Birrcll, Lieut. J. E. Chcetham, Lt. 
F. 15. Todd, Lieut. W.M. Rosr, A.-Su>-. 
A.C. Dcnnistoun, Lt. P. Gordon, Ensign. 
C. II. Thomas, Lieut. W. Lydiard, Ens. 

T. E. lilois, Lieut. A. M. Wyllie, Ens. 

A PRINCE OF PERSIA AT MOSCOW. 

Si. Peter shurjitif slug. 7.— —By the steam- 
boat from St. Peterslmrgh to Lubeck, we 
learn that Prince Cliosrow Mirza arrived at 
Moscow on the 26th July, and was received 
with great honours. His Majesty's cham- 
berlain, A. V. Bulgakow, went to Kolo- 
menskoi to meet the Prince, w ho declared 
lie sliould never find words to tell the 
Shah and the Emperor his gratitude for 
the attention shown him in Russia. At 
Moscow, the palace of Countess Rosa- 
mowsky was prepared for his reception. At 
the gate of the hotel lie was received by 
the commandant of Moscow, with a guard 
of honour. The civil governor received 
him at the head of the magistrates, and the 
chief merchants of the city presented him 
witli bread, salt, fruit, and flowers. The 
arrival of Prince Gallotzin being an- 
nounced, he went to meet him, shook 
hands with him, conversed a quarter of an 
hour standing, expressing his full pleasure 
at the good understanding tliat prevailed 
between the two sovereigns. The next 
day the prince held a grand levee, and 
there was afterwards a dinner for 100 per- 
sons at the military governor's. The health 
of the Shah, of Prince Abbas Mirza, and 
the royal family of Persia, and of their 
majesties the Emperor and Empress, were 
drank to the sound of trumpets. Prince 
Chpsrow Mirza joined in every toast, 
drinking mead. Before rising from table, 
he took Prince and Princess Gallotzin by 
the hand, tagging' them to stop a little, 
that he might drink the health of the mas- 
ter and mistress of the house. The Prince 
visited the armoury, where Prince Jusapowr 
showed him the sailor’s dress that Peter I. 
wore while working as a shipwright at 
Sardam. He took it in liis hand, and 
looked at It with admiration. One of the 
suite laughing at the Emperor of Russia 
having worn such a coarse dress, the 
prince looked sternly at him, and said, 
3C " If 
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“ If Peter had not worn this dress, Russia 
would have had no navy, and would not 
have been what it is.” He afterwards vi- 
sited tire theatre, which was crowded, and 
surprised himJg^its size ; lie was particu- 
larly plcasedlipH* the ballet. The prince 
Is of middle size, and well made ; he has 
fine eyes and an agreeable smile, much 
dignity in his deportment, and a great vi- 
vacity in conversation. He is extremely 
affable to all around him . — German Paper. 

EXCLUSION OF FOREIGNERS FROM EGYPT. 

Some weeks ago it was understood that 
government had received a communication 
fVom the British Consul-general in Egypt, 
to the effect that the viceroy would no 
longer allow foreigners of any description 
to land in Egypt, except under under the 
personal guarantee of the consul of the na- 
tion to whom they may belong, or that of 
some respectable person resident in that 
country. The nature of our foreign se- 
cretary’s answer to this partial exclusion of 
Europeans from Egypt— a country hi- 
therto perfectly open to the subjects of all 
nations at peace with the Porte, has never 
transpired : but if any doubts have existed 
as to the measure itself, they are com- 
pletely removed l>y a government notice 
published at Malta by order of the Lieu- 
tenant-governor, in the Malta Gazelle of 
the 3d of June, by which the inhabitants cf 
that island arc informed that an official 
communication to that effect had been re- 
ceived by himself from our consul in 
Egypt* — Times. 

KALMUCK ACADEMY. 

A Kalmuck academy has been founded 
at St. Petersburg!!, the purpose of which 
is to supply the crown with able interpre- 
ters, and with officers among the Kal- 
mucks acquainted with this language. A 
Kalmuck jellony or lama (priest) is ap- 
pointed second teacher of the language, 
with a salary of 800 roubles. The princi- 
pal teacher and director of the establish, 
mentis Dr. Schmidt (well known by his 
labours on the literature of the Kalmucks 
and Mongols), with a salary of 2,500 ru- 
bles, 

GENERAL SIR DAVID BAIRD. 

Died, at Ferntower, Perthshire, on the 
18th August, General Sir David Baird. 
G.C.B. and K.C. 

General Baird commenced his military 
career in 1772, in the Second Regiment of 
Foot. In 1779 he went to India as captain 
of the 73d. In 17 81, after an heroic and 
desperate resistance against an overwhelm- 
ing force under Tippoo Saib, in which 
Captain Baird was wounded in four places, 
he was made prisoner, and remained in the 
power of Hyder Ally for three years and 
r a half, during which he experienced great 


cruelties and privations. In 1787 Captain 
Baird was made major of the 71st, and 
after his return to England, was made lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the same regiment in 
1790. In 1791 be returned to India, and 
served with great distinction under the 
Marquis Cornwallis. In 1797 he arrived 
at the Cape of Good Hope, where he was 
appointed brigadier-general, and placed on 
that staff in command of a brigade. In 
1 798 he returned to India as major-general, 
and, after performing many meritorious 
services, returned to England, where he 
was placed on the staff. In 1804 lie was 
appointed lieutenant-general, and com- 
manded an expedition to the Cape of Good 
Hope, w here he landed, and compelled the 
Dutch to surrender the colony. In 1807 
he returned to England, and removed from 
the colonelcy of the 54th, which he then 
had, to the colonelcy of the 24th, and was 
placed on the foreign staff under Lord 
Cathcart, with whom he served at Copen- 
hagen, whore he was slightly wounded. In 
1808 he was in Spain, and commanded the 
first division of the army in the battle of 
Corunna, where he lost his arm. He was 
appointed general in 1814, and in 1819 
was made governor of Kinsale, and subse- 
quently governor of Fort William, which 
he held up to the time of his death. 

dr. montucci. 

Dr. Antonio Montucci died on the 25th 
March last, at Siena, his native place, in 
his 6*7lh year. lie came to England ill 
1785, recommended to Mr. Wedgwood, of 
Etruria, who introduced him to a number 
of distinguished families, and for many 
years he was extensively employed as an. 
Italian master. Having accidentally met 
with some native Chinese in London, lie 
took advantage of the circumstance, to ap- 
ply himself very sedulously to the study of 
that difKcult language, and was not long 
before he acquired considerable reputation 
as a Chinese scholar. His controversy with 
Dr. Hager made some noise in the literary 
world. Encouraged by the promises of 
support from the King of l’russio, to ena- 
ble him to complete bis great Chinese dic- 
tionary, he left England for Berlin, whefte 
he was appointed Italian master to the 
court, and remained eight years ; but the 
wars with France, which terminated so 
fatally for Prussia, prevented the king from 
fulfilling his promise. From Berlin lie 
went to Saxony, where he had a similar 
appointment, and became a great favourite 
with the royal family. He completed his 
Chinese Dictionary in 1825, and sold the 
MS., with the whole of his rare aiid co- 
pious Chinese library, and 29*000 types 
which he had been at the expense of hav- 
ing cut for it, to Pope Leo XII. He re- 
turned to his native country in 1827 , after 
forty-two years' absence. He published 

while 
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while in England an Italian Grammar, and 
Pocket Dictionary, and a few books for 
the use of Italian students ; besides several 
tracts on the Chinese language and litera- 
ture, to the number of which he made some 
additions after his removal to Berlin.— 
For. Quarterly Rev. 

Some communications on Chinese litera- 
ture from l)r. Montucci may be seen in 
the early volumes of this journal. 

M. RKLANCEr’s COLLECTION'. 

M. Belanger, the naturalist attached to 
the government of Pondicherry, lias re- 
turned to Paris after a residence of several 
years in different parts of India, where he 
made various travels with a scientific ob- 
ject. Me has not only explored with par- 
ticular care several portions of the Coro- 
mandel const, but he has happily taken 
advantage of an opportunity offered him to 
visit a country less known, — that of the 
Birmans,— from whence he has brought 
away many impoitant articles, in different 
branches of the botanical and physical 
sciences. The collections which he lias 
transmitted, at different times, to the Mu- 
seum of Natural History at Paris, have 
fixed the attention of the superintendents 
of that establishment, and have been made 
the subjects of special reports. M. Be- 
langer lias not paid the less regard to the 
researches relative to Oriental antiquities 
and literature, which had been recom- 
mended to him by the Asiatic Society of 
Paris; and independently of the commu- 
nications already made by him in this de- 
partment, be lias brought manuscripts and 
inscriptions in the different dialects of the 
two peninsulas of India. — Univcrscl . 

LITERATURE OF FRANCE AND GERMANY. 

A German work contains some curious 
details shewing the relative state of litera- 
ture in Germany and France. Amongst 
other particulars, a statement is inserted 
shewing the number of books published in 
the two countries respectively, in the thir- 
teen years ending 18*26; from whence it 
appears that the total number of books 
.published in France during that period 
was 311,775, in Germany 50,303, making 
an excess in favour of the latter of 1 6,528. 
Including works in the press, the German 
total would be 70, (XX). The ratio of in- 
crease, however, has been far greater in 
France than in Germany. “ Suppose,’* 
says the writer who furnishes this state- 
ment, that a man wished to read all the 
works which have appeared (in Germany) 
in the course of these thirteen ye$rs ; even 
if he read a volume a day, one with the 
other, he would require one hundred 
and nincty-onc years and one hundred 
and sixty-six days ' to get through them. 
Hie {lumber of authors may amount to 
about half the number of works $ which 


would give, in round numbers, 35,000 
authors. But as 13 years are not one half 
of a generation (which is taken at 30 
years) we must at least double the num- 
ber, on account of the remaining 17 years; 
and we may then assum^^at Germany 
has at the present tnomenrocucw^/ thousand 
authors , who write, have written, or will 
write. 'Faking the inhabitants of the 
country at forty millions, this calculation 
will give one author to every 511 inhabi- 
tants. 

DR. RUPPELL*S COLLECTION. 

The travels of I>r. Iliippe], who w r as 
sent by the institution of Senkeulierg into 
Africa, have been very advantageous to 
the museum of Frankfort. This traveller 
has enriched it with a vast number of 
plants, animals, and minerals of Egypt, 
Nubia, the Ked Sea, &c. 

At the anniversary meeting of the mem- 
bers belonging to the Museum, which was 
public. Dr. Uiippel addressed to the audi- 
tory sonic remarks made by him on the 
destructive fever which prevails in Egypt, 
and by which he was himself attacked. 
The cause of the disease he attributes to 
the w ater of the Nile, which, during the 
period of its remaining on the ground, be- 
comes filled with nnininlculrc. The obser- 
vations of Dr. Uiippel on the progress of 
this fever differ in many respects from 
those which the French savans made at the 
time of the Egyptian expedition. Dr. 
ltiippcl ’s travels are in the press. 

PROJECT OF PETER THE GREAT. 

It may be proper to introduce in this 
place the account of a curious discovery 
made towards the middle of November, 
while I was yet at Petersburg!!, by a 
learned professor, who w»as one of the 
members of the commission appointed to 
form a code of laws. Looking among a 
great number of old papers, he discovered 
the correspondence of Peter the First with 
the notorious schemer and financier Law, 
then in the service of France. From the 
emperor’s letters it appears, that he had 
formed a plan of a mercantile establish- 
ment on the coast of the Caspian Sea, under 
the name of the Asiatic Society, to be in 
every respect similar to the English East- 
Indiu Company. He proposed to Law' to 
come over to arrange the administration of 
this Company, which was to have its cor- 
responding Board of Directors in St. Pe- 
tersburg!), to enjoy the privilege of having 
troops, with the power of making war and 
concluding treaties of peace and commerce, 
to eonfer rewards, and extend the territory 
which the Crown would in the .first instance 
grant to it, and which was to be paid by 
instalments^ The said Company was to 
enjoy the complete monopoly pf , Asiatic 
commerce.— Granville** Peter sburgh. 
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TIIE CAM? BREA CASTLE. 

The following correspondence has taken 
place between the passengers of the Corn 
Urea Castle and Lieut. Dorn ford, of the 
Royal Navy, whftJgsisted them when that 
vessel was wriM^Toff the Isle of Wight, 
on the 5th of July. 

5, Church- place, Cover. t-garden, 
4th Aug. 1829. 

Dear Sir : It affords me great pleasure 
to be made the medium of communication, 
in sending the accompanying letter and 
present from the passengers of the Cam 
Urea Castle. They both so fully express 
my feelings on the occasion, that I shall 
only conclude with my best wishes for 
your welfare and prosperity. I am, dear 
Sir, your faithful and obliged servant, 

Wm. Jackson. 

Lt. Josh. Dornford, It. N., &c. &c. &c. 

London, 4th Aug. 1829. 

Dear Sir : In requesting your accept- 
ance of a silver salver, on which arc com- 
memorated the important services which 
you rendered to the ladies and gentlemen, 
passengers in the unfortunate Cam Urea 
Castle , on the 5th July, 1829, we are 
anxious to evince, however trifling the 
present, that your noble exertions were 
made in behalf of grateful hearts. We 
shall never forget the disinterested and 
generous conduct which prompted you, at 
t!»e call of humanity, to leave your domes- 
tic comforts, and, with live brave men 
like yourself, face the perils of a stormy 
sea in a small boat, that you might bring 
relief to our distressed vessel ; nor the 
fearless generosity with which you gave 
up your boat to the ladies, when a favour- 
able opportunity offered of conveying 
them on shore, remaining yourself to 
share, during the night, what appeared to 
be a dreadful destiny. 

But your best reward is in the approba- 
tion of your own mind ; and we pray that 
you may long live to enjoy those feelings 
of humanity, and insensibility to danger 
at the call of duty, which are the proud 
characteristics of the British seaman. 

We remain, dear Sir, your obliged 
humble servants, 

S. Bertrand, 

C. E. C. Siinonds, 

M. A. Jackson, 

F. Foquett, 

T. C. Robertson, B. C. S. 

W. T. Bertrand, Capt. 14th regt. Iufy. 

W. Simonds, Capt. 21st Bengal N. I. 

Wm. Jackson, surgeon Bengal cstab. 

W. J. Alexander, B. C. S. 

Jas. Brooke, Lieut. Bengal cstab. 

To Lt. Josh. Dornford, R. N., See. Sec. Sec . 

Coast Guard Station, Freshwater, 
Aug. 10th, 1829. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : With feelings 
of the most delightful satisfaction, allow 
moft&feturn you my sincere thouks, for 


your very handsome and esteemed present 
of a silver salver. 

It will ever he a most pleasant and gra- 
ti lying reflection to me, that I was the 
means of affording assistance to fellow, 
creatures in distress ; and if a stimulus to 
exertion were wanting, you have most 
kindly furnished it. I trust I shall at all 
times be found deserving the character and 
encomiums you have !>cen pleased to pas* 
upon me, and with earnest wishes for 
your future safety and welfare, I remain. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, your obliged and 
obedient servant, 0 

Josiah Dornford, Lt. R.N. 

To the Passengers of the Cam Brea Castle. 

SURVEYS IN INDIA. 

In addition to the surveys of India al- 
ready published, the surveys of Travan- 
core, Cochin, and the continuation of the 
surveys of the Nizam ’s dominions, ns well 
ns the surveys of Capt. Bedford and Lieut. 
Wilcox in Assam, Lieut. Pemberton in 
Muni poor, and Lieut. Fisher in Cachar, 
are in a forward state. 

BEET ROOT SUGAR IN FRANCE. 

“ The manufacture of sugar,’* says a 
French writer, “has of late years reached 
such an extent, that wc are authorized to 
expect very soon from this branch of 
national industry, a supply of sugar suffi- 
cient for our entire home demand, if no- 
thing occurs to cheek its progress. One 
hundred manufactories furnished five mil- 
lions of kilogrammes (about 95,000 cwt.) 
of muscovados, last year; and there ure a 
hundred others erecting, which promise, 
next season (the present), to double the 
produce. One of the most remarkable 
results of this new species of industry is 
less to raise from our own soil a product 
hitherto exclusively exotic, than to en- 
rich agriculture by bringing inferior lands 
into cultivation, and dispensing with fal- 
lowing. Such ought to be the effect of 
this manufacture of native sugar; but as 
yet, this important object has been but 
partially accomplished. The manufac- 
ture has taken root chiefly in the best 
cultivated districts, such as the depar ts * 
ments of the Nath, the Somme, thiP* 
Aisne, and the Pas de Calais, where all 
the materials were prepared, and at a 
cheap rate, and has not reached the 
poorer departments, where, owing to the 
unproductiveness of the soil, the people 
are not expert at this kind of culture.* 
Attempts, however, have been made in a 
.great number of our departments, and 
promise beneficial results. There are two 
methods pursued in the manufacture of 
beet-root sugar; in one, the syrup is 
crystallized slowly on stones; the othe* 
is conducted by what is termed confused 
crystallization. Each plan has its p 
zuns.” — French Paper. 
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PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 
(serving in the east .) 

4th Lt. Drags. Comet C. Gumberlege to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Newton prom. (30 July 29). 

Uth Lt. Drags. Capt. J. R. Rotton to be major 
by purch., v. Smith prom. ; Lieut. F. Blundell to 
1 m» capt. by purch., v. Rotton; Comet C. It. 
Ilyndman to be lieut. by purch., v. Blundell ; and 
C. P. Parker to be cornet by purch., v. Ilyndman 
(all 11 Aug. 20). 

13fA Lt. Drags. W. M. Julius to be comet by 
purch., v. Terry, who rets. (9 July 29) ; Serf. 
Maj. J. O’Reilly to be qu. mast., v. Taggart dec. 
(2. p » Dec. 28) ; Edw. Eyre to be cornet by purch., 
v. Forlong app. to 2d Drags. (30 July 20). 

Wth Lt. Drags. Cornet E. H. Donnithome to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Torre, who rets. (11 Nov. 

28) ; Lieut. R. Dighton, from h.p. 71st F., to be 
lieut., v. Jones dec. (0 July 29) ; F. T. Meik to be 
comet by purch., v. Donnithome (0 July) ; C. J. 
Cornish to be comet by purch., v. Bolton who rets. 
(30 July). 

2d Foot. Assist. Surg. Jas. Brady, from 26th F., 
to besurg., v. Campbell dec. (30 July 29). 

3 d Foot. Lieut. J. L. Lavoine, from Cape Corps, 
to be lieut., v. Deane app. to(i7th F. (9 July 29.) 

Wth Foot. Brev. Lieut. Col. Sir R. Moubray, 
from h. p. Sicilian Regt., to be major, v. Everard 
prom. (4 Aug. 29) ; Lieut. W. Sutherland to be 
capt. by purch., v. Fenton, whoreLs. (27 Oct. 20); 
Ens. W • Rawlins to be lieut. by purch., v. Suther- 
land (27 Oct. 2U) ; P. D. Streng to be ens. by 
purch., v.Rawlins (2 July 29) ; Capt. J. Johnson to 
lie major by purch., v. Sir 11. Moubray, who rets. ; 
Lieut. J. Kershaw to be capt. by purch, v. John- 
son ; Ens. 11. N. Vigors to be lieut. by purch., v. 
kcrsliaw ; and R. D. Spread to be ens. by purch., 
v. Vigors (all 11 Aug. 29). 

14f/* Foot. Assist. Surg. S. Lightfoot, from 47th 
F., to be assist, surg., ▼. Battersby, whoexch. (13 
Dec. 20). 

Wth Foot. Lieut. II. H. F. Clarke, from 47th 
F., to be lieut. (6 Jan. 29) ; Ens. D. Campbell, 
from 47th F., to be lieut. (11 Jan. 20). 

2 8th Foot. Lieut. W. B. Stapp, from 30th F., to 
lie lieut. (3 Dec. 28) i Lieut. A. Carthew, from h. 
1». 64th F., to be lieut., v. J. Guthrie, who excli. 
<0 July 2!)). 

31*t Foot. H. Pigott to lie ens. by purch., v. Ed- 
wards app. to Rlth F. (9 July 29). 

3 8th Foot. Lieut. Alex. Campbell to be capt., v. 
M‘ Donald dec. (25 Sept- 211) ; Ena. T. Southall to 
be lieut., v. Campbell (ditto) ; Cadet II. Bates to 
lie ens., v. Southall (0 July 29) ; Lieut. G. Greene 
to be adj., v. Campbell (25 Sept. 28). 

41 st Foot. Capt. Geo. Carpenter, from h. p., to 
lie capt., v. A. M'Intyrc, who cxch., rec. dif. (9 
July 2!)). 

44 th Foot. Major R. Macdonald, from 35th F., 
to be lieut. col. by purch., v. Tidy, app. an in- 
specting officer of a recruiting district (25 Aug. 

29) . 

45th Foot. Lieut. D. Tupper, from h. p., to be 
.lieut., ▼. T. Chadwick, whoexch. (0 July 29). 
‘$Wkh Foot. Lieut. J. P. Meik, from 30th F., to 
be lieut. (6 Jan. 29). 

54th Foot. Lieut. J. G. Beavan to be capt., v. 
Kelly dec. (7 Aug. 28) ; Ens. A. C. Anderson, from 
69th F., to be lieut., v. Beavan (9 July 29). 

57th Foot. Lieut. W. Edwards, from 7U1 Lt. 
Dr., to be lieut., v. H. Shadforth, who rets., on 
h. p., rec. dif. (21 March 29) ; Lieut. John Gray, 
from 89th F., to be lieut, v. Edwards, who rets, 
on h. p. 89th F. (22 March). 

7 2d Foot. A. Balfour to be ens. by purch,, v. 
Rose, who rets. (6 Aug. 29). 

97 th Foot. Capt. L. Macquarie, from h. p. 57th 
F., to be capt, v. J. E. Muttlebury, who exch. 
(9 July 29) ; Lieut W. T. Stannus to be capt by 
imrch., v. Macquarie, who rets. (23 July! t Ens. 
Edw. Barton to be lieut. by purch., v. Stannus 
(ditto) ; O. Keating to be ens. oy purch., v. Bar- 
ton (ditto). 

Ceylon Rest. Lieut. M. Jones, from h. p. 89th 
F., to bis lieut, v. Elms'll® prom. (23 July 29). 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

July 29. Princess Louisa, Barmissan, from China 
and Penang ; oft’ Falmouth*— 30. Katherine Stew - 
art Forbes , Chapman, from- -Bombay 22d Feb., 
and Cape 17th May »> at Dea$UgU. Lady Kenrut- 
umy , Delafons, from China 2Stn Jan., and Halifax 
9th July; at Deal.— 30. Sesostris, Yates, from 
Bombay 24th March, Ceylon 12th April, and Cape 
29th May; off Dover. — Aug. 1. Manlius , John- 
stone, from Batavia ; at Deal (for Amsterdam).— 
2. Meteor , Watson, from Mauritius 2d May; at 
Liverpool.— 3. Hopeful , Mailers, from Cape of 
Good Hope 30th May ; at Liverpool. — 3. Eliza , 
Doughty, from N. S. Wales 22d March ; oft’ Dover. 
— 3. Marquis of Lansdown, Noyes, from V. D. 
Land 30th March ; off Portsmouth.— 4. Calypso , 
Hutchinson, from Cape of Good Hope 3d May; 
at Deal (for Hamburgh).— 5. Henry, Pearson, 
from Cape of Good Hope 24th May ; at Graves- 
end. — 8. Lord Cochrane, Sutton, from Ceylon 6th 
March, and (’ape 28th May; at Gravesend.— 9. 
Isabella, Parker, from Bengal 14th Feb., and 
Mauritius 6th April ; at Deal.— 10. H.M.S. Rain- 
bow, Rous, from Ceylon 30th April, and Cape 
13th June; at Portsmouth. — 11. Malnina, Pear- 
son, from Bombay 11th April ; at Liverpool.— 11. 
Indian, Fawthrup, from Singapore 23tl March; 
off Falmouth. — 12. Maria, Wakefield, from Mau- 
ritius 4th May; off Portsmouth.— 13. Atherton, 
Percival, from Bengal 25th March; off Ports- 
mouth.— 13. Coldstream, Trcgurtha, from Bengal 
19th March'; oft’ Portsmouth.— 13. Flinn, Phillip- 
son, from Cape of Good Hope 7th June; off 
Portsmouth.— 13. Anthony, Jaconette, from Ba- 
tavia 18th Aptil; off Dover.— 14. Newton, Rising, 
from Batavia 11th April; at Deal.— 15. Samuel 
Crawley, Hutchinson, from Mauritius; at Deal. 
— 16. Sir Thomas Munroc, Crockley, from Ma- 
nilla 13th Feb., and Singapore 14th March; at 
Deal. — 17. Nithsdale, Christian, from Bombay 8th 
March; off Dover.— 17. Bar ossa, Hutchinson, 
from Bengal 0th March, Madras 10th April, and 
Mauritius I2th May ; off Hastings — 17* Maitland, 
Short, from Bengal 3d April; off Portsmouth.— 
17. Civilian, Blair, from Batavia 24th Feb. ; off 
Portsmouth. — 10. Adahlina, Murray, from Bengal 
17th March ; at Liverpool. — 20. H. C. S. Rose, 
Marquis, from Bengal 22d March, and Bahia 1st 
July ; at Deal.— 24. Sir Joseph Banks, Fraser, 
from Singapore 4th April ; at Gravesend.— 24. 
Edward Lwube , Freeman, from Bombay 10th 
March, Ceylon 0th April, and Cape; off Mar- 
gate.— 25. Mermaid, Hcnniker, from V. D. Land 
8th April ; off Dover.— 26. Milo , Start, from Cape 
of Good Hope 18th June; off Margate. 

Departures. 

July 27- Jamaim, Wilson, for Bombay; from 
Greenock — 29. Gilmour, Geary, for Swan River, 
Australia; from Deal. — 30. Hindoo (Danish), 
Pollard, for Manilla; from Cowes. — 30. Eu- 
phrates, Ruck ham, for Mauritius and India ; from 
Gravesend.— 31. Thames , Anderson, for New S. 
Wales (with convicts); from Portsmouth.— 31. 
Lady Flora, Fayrer, for Bengal; from Ports- 
mouth.— 31. Dutch frigate De liupel , Tieman, for 
Batavia; from Plymouth.— 31. Ann , Robson, for 
Cape and Mauritius ; from Liverpool. — Aug. 1. 
Crnigievar, Ray, for Mauritius and Ceylon ; from 
Deal.— 1. Cecily, Gilpin, for Cape of Good Hope; 
from Deal.— 4. Ellen, Camper, for Cape of Good 
Hope and Mauritius; from Deal. — 5. Pacific 
Toad, for Mauritius; from Deal.— & Matilda * 
Vaux, for Cape of Good Hope; from Deal.— 5, 
Wanstend, Friend, for Swan River, Australia . 
from Deal.— 6. Asia, Stead, for Cork and N. S; 
Wales; from Deal.— 8. Rachel, Potter, for. Bom-, 
bay ; from Liverpool. — 10. Surrey, Kemp, for V. 
D. Land (with convicts) ; from Portsmouth.— 10. 
Morley , Harrison, for N. S. Wales (with convicts) ; 
from Deal — 10. Sarah, Chiystle, for N. S. Wales 
(with convicts); from Deal.— 12. Claudlne, Hea- 
thorn, for N. S. (with convicts) ; from Deal, — 12. 
Herculean, Battersby, for Bengal; from Liver- 
pool.— 12 New England, Edes, for China; from 
Liverpool.— 13. Isabella , Leeds, for Batavia and 
China ; from Liverpool. — 14. Consbrook, Strachan, 
for Bombay ; from Liverpool.— 16. Juliana, Tar- 
butt, for Bengal; from Portsmouth.— 16. Su- 
perior, Salman, for Batavia and Singapore; from 
Liverpool — 20. Triumph, Green, for Bombay ; 
from Deal.— 24. Prince Regent, Hurstwick, for V. 
D. Land (with convicts) ; from Deal. 
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passengers Prom India. 

per Sexostris, from Bombay: Mrs. Con well ; 
Mrs. Yates; Geo. Bird, Esq., Madras civil ser- 
vice; W. Dowdeswell, Esq., ditto; Ur. Conwcll ; 
two Misses Con well ^ Assisi, Surgeons H. J. Camp- 
bell and A. Duattn i CoptwMartin, country ser- 
vice; II. WMMbitfl *ESjK,; Enfe. Rose, !LM 

regt. ; two Masten^Mvies ; S. BannistevEsq., of 
N. S. Wales# n '• 

Per Tamarlanst from Bombay: Dr. Boyd and 
Mrs. Boyd; Dr. Griffiths and Mrs. Grittlths; Mrs. 
Sam. Richardson; Messrs. R. K Inchant and CS. 
Pilcher, H.C.’s marine. 

Per Marquis of Lansdoum, from V. D. Land: 
Mr. Bethune; Dr. Bromley; Mr. and Mrs. Ra- 
mus; Mr. Pitcairn; Mr. Parsons ; Mr. Walk in- 
shaw; Miss Long; Miss Burnsteail ; Masters 
Nairne, Ilonnor, and Lord. 

Per H.C.S. Rose, from Bengal; Col.W. Cotton, 
C.B., .H.M.’s 14th regt. ; Mrs. Tonne; Miss F.. 
Thomas; J. W. Paxton, Esq., civil service; J. J. 
Taunton, Esq., ditto; V. T. Trower, Esq., ditto; 
R.W. Matthews, Esq. ; Capt. J.W. A. Turner, 59th 
N.I. ; Capt. G. Bryant, invalid estab. ; S. God- 
dard, Esq., H.M.’s 14th regt. ; Col.n Turner, Esq.; 
Master J. W. Watson ; Miss II. Currie; Mr. R. 
Gautray; 5 servants; 47 invalids, H.M.’s service; 
7 soldiers* wives ; 1!) children of ditto. 

Per La Ilnse, from Bengal (at Bordeaux) : Mr. 
MacCullum, merchant ; Mr. Borcl, ditto. 

Per Abberton, from Bengal : Mrs. Col. Playfair ; 
.Mrs. Dickson; Mrs. Studd ; Mrs. Harris s Miss P. 
Harris; Capt. Dickson, doth N.I. ; Cant. Thomp- 
son, 2d Euron. Regt.; Capt. Colebrooke, invalid 
estab. ; Lieut. T. Sampson, 22d N.I. ; Lieut. South- 
all, H.M.’s 38th regt. ; G. A. Blake, Esq., indigo 
planter; Mr. Mac Donald ; Masters Am iot, Dick- 
son, Burton, and two Playfair; Misses Burton, 
Studd, Philips, and Dickson ; 3 servants. 

Per H.M.S. Rainbow, from Ceylon, «Sec. : Lieut. 
Philips, R.N.; Lieut. Crosbie, R.N.; Hon. II. 
Keppel, from the Cape. 

Per Barossa, from Madras : Mrs. Shouldham ; 
Mrs. Home; Mrs. Bentham ; Mrs. Simons; Mrs. 
Macnamara; General Shouldham; Cant. Pringle; 
Capt. Home; Mr. Field; Mr. Rode; Misses Prin- 
gle, Shouldham, and two Brown ; Master Home. 
—(Col. Dovcton was left at St. Helena.) 

Per Maitland, from Bengal : Capt. Clarke, Bengal 
country service ; Mrs. Clarke, wife of ditto ; Miss 
Clarke, Mrs. Clarke, wife of Capt.Clarkc, II. M. 4/th 
regt. ; Master and Miss Clarke ; two M fuses Cooke ; 
Mrs. Pollard; Lieut. Menzies, N.L, Capt. Clarke, 
Cant. Campbell, Lieut. Fraser, Lieut, llewson, 
and Lieut. Lardncr, all of H.M.'s47th regt. ; Assist. 
Surg. R. Batterahv, ditto ; 153 privates, II.M.’s 
47th regt. ; 13 soldiers’ wives ; 10 children of ditto. 

Per Sir 'Thomas Munro , from Singapore ; Dr. 
Conwell and family. 

Per Edward Ison be, from Bombay : Dr.Meams ; 
Lieut. Pottlngcr; Mr. Price, from the Cape. 

Per Mermaid , from V. D. Land : Cant, and Mrs. 
Montague and family ; Mr.Murdoch; Mr. Walker; 
Mr. Jennings ; Mr. Seacombe, surgeon ; Mr. and 
Mrs.Lepineand family ; six children; 33 invalids 
H.M.’s service ; G soldiers’ wives; 20 children of 
ditto. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Juliana , for Bengal : Mrs. Robinson ; Mrs. 
Swlnton; Mrs. Burney; Miss Downey; Mr. and 
Mrs. Macfarlane; Capt. Simmons; Mr. Carr u* 
there; the Rev. H. Everest; Mr. Lumsden. 

• Per RfM-retto , jun., for Bengal ; the Rev. Dr. 
and Mrs. Mill; Mr. Kotcb; Mr. Aitchison ; Mr. 
Pettinger; Mr. Sykes , Mr. Cnsserat: Mr. Aldor- 
sou ; Mr. Trotter ; Mr. Halket ; Mr. Uobbison ; 
Mr. Taylor. 

Per De Hupei , for Batavia: General Van Bosch, 
Che new governor. 

Per Gilmore , for Swan River : Mr. Peel and fa- 
mily I and 200 settlers. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

The Perseverance, Brown, from Liverpool to 
Calcutta, was. totally last on the night of the 25th 
Feb., oh Nareapoor Point, near MasulipaUm ; 


her crew, and cargo to the value of 90,000 rupees, 
saved. 

The Cam Urea Castle, lately wrecked off the 
Isle of Wight, broke up during a gale on the 
night of the 22d August. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jali/ 20. At Mothecombe, Devonshire, the lady 
of Capt. Win. Harris, 10th Lancers, of a son, still- 
born. 

31. At Dunkirk, the lady of Capt. Mignan, 
Hon. E. I. Company’s military service, of a son. 

A hi?. 22. At W iinbledoii-common , the lady of 
Col. A. Hogg, East-lndia service, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Aug. 1. At St. Mary’s Churrh, Bryanstonc 
Square, Thos. Youngh us band. Esq., to Pascoa 
Georgians, eldest daughter of the late Joseph 
Barretto, Esq., of Portland Place and C ’alcutta. 

— At St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, W. A. 

Shaw, Esq., late of Bengal, to Mrs. Emerique, 
of the same place. * 

3. At Bath, John Harding, Esq., of Acton, 
Dorsetshire, and PuJteney Street, Bath, to Eliza- 
beth, youngest daughter of the late Harry Tay- 
lor, Esq., of the Madras civil service. 

fi. At Edinburgh, James Strachan, Esq., of Ma- 
nilla, to Jane, second daughter of the late Jus. 
Duthie, Esq. 

11. At Cantray, Inverness-shire, Robert Grant, 
Esq., M.P., to * Mafgaiet, only daughter of the 
late Sir David Davidson. 

19. At Bishop’s Court, IJput. Col. Edw Day, of 
the Bengal army, to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late P. Trant, Esq., of Dingle, county of Kerry. 

Lately. At St. James’s Church, Henry Leman, 
Esq., son of T. C. Leman, Esq., of Bristol, to 
Sophia, eldest daughter of Thos. Cadell, Esq., of 
Upper Charlotte Street, Bedford Square. 

DEATHS. 

April Q. At sea, on lioard the Abberton, on the 
passage from Bengal, Mrs. Knyvett. 

21. At sea, oil his passage from Bombay to 
Liverpool, Capt. James Murray, of the barque 
M a Irina, of Grange-mouth. 

— At sea, on board the Sesustris, on the pas- 
sage home from India, Capt. D. Liddell, 10th 
regt. Bombay N.L 

June 5. At .Sierra Leone, Kenneth Macaulay, 
Esq., after a residence of upwards of 20 years in 
that colony. 

July 10. At sea, on hoard the II.C.’s ship Rose, 
on the passage from Bengal, Lady Toonc. 

20. At Florence, John Gordon, Esq., formerly 
a captain in the lion. E. 1. Company’s military 
service. 

Aug. fi. Abel Mackrill, Esq., of Stonehouse, 
neiir Plymouth, and formerly of Penang. 

9. At Claremont Cottage, Edinburgh, Capt. 
Geo. narrower, formerly of Bombay. 

14. In Berners Street, Col. T. Nut hall, of thq* 
Madras cavalry, Hon. E. I. Company’s service. %- 

10. At Fern tower, Perthshire, Gen. Sir David - 

Daird, G.C.B., K.C. * * . 

— At Barney Hill, near Dunbar, Mary M. 
Johnston, wife of S. Sawers, Esq., late of H.M.’s 
civil service, Ceylon. 

21. At Plymouth, Col. Sandys, of Lanarth, 
Cornwall, and late of the Bengal establishment, 
aged 70. 

Lately. At Plymouth, two days after landing 
from the Katherine Stewart Forties, from India, 
Eliza, wife of Lieut. Col. Morse, of the Bombay 
army. 


GOODS DECLARED FOIl SALS 
AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 1 September— Prompt 27 Novetnber. 
Tea. — Bohea, 1,200,000 !h. ; Congou, Campol, 
Pekoe, and Souchong, 5,200,000 lb. ; Twankay and 
Hyson-Skin, 1,100,000 lb.; Hyson, 300,000 lb. — 
Total, including Private-Trade, 7,600,000 tb* 
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For Haiti 8 Septemhei — Prompt 4 lixember. 

Onupft ny's — Bengal and Coast Piece Goods. 

Private-Tratte. — Piece Goods — Nankeen 9 — Hlue 
Sallampores — Madras Handkerchiefs — Pattaman- 
boo Handkerchiefs — Silk Handkerchiefs — Silk 
Piece Goods — Chinese Wrought Silks— Satins— 
Damasks — Damask Shawls — Dainask (.'rape 
Shawls— Crape Dresses — Sewing Silk— Shawls— 
Corahs. 

For Sale 14 Orfo&er— Prompt 15 January , 1030. 

Company's and Licensed. — Indigo. 


For Sale 20 Ort filter — Prom pi 12 January. 
Company's. — Ucnga! flaw Silk. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM- 
PA N Y’S SHIPS lately arrived. 

CARGOES of the 4/bberton, Coldstream, Mait- 
.ff- land, and Rose, frgm Bengal. 


Company's .-** Silk and Cotton Piece Goods- 
Daw Silk— Cotton— Carpets— Saltpetre— Rice- 
Dry Ginger— Shellac. 




EAST- INDIA PnODITCK. 

£• «. d. 

Coffee, Java cwt 1 i$ ; t> — 

— — Cheribon 1 12 <jL — 

—■—Sumatra. 1*10 0 — 

Bourbon * 

Mocha • . 0 — 

Cotton, Surat* ***0>J) 3 — 

Madras W 4 • — 

~ rS .4% 

Drugs & for DVMHK^. . ,, > 

Aloes, Epatltolwgbrt 1 

Anniseeds, 4 10 ft 

Borax , Refined- • * « • 2 10 O - 

• Unretaed; or Wheal 3 10 it — 

Camphixar 5 0 0 — 

Cardamoms, Malabar- -lb 0 0 o 

Ceylon 0 1 3 

Cassia Buds »»*cwt. 4 0 0 — 

— — Lignea - • • • • 3 5 0 — 

Castor Oil lb 0 1 0 — 

Dragon's Blood cwt. 3 0 0 — S 

Gum Ammoniac, lump- • 2 10 0 — 

— Arabic 1 0 0 — 

— Assafcctida 1 0 0 — 

— Benjamin 2 0 0 — i 

— Anuni 3 0 J — 

— Gambogium 22 0 0 — i 

•— Myrrh 3 0 0 — 1 

Olibanum 2 0 0 — 

Kino 4 0 0 — 1 

Lac Lake lb 0 10 — 

- — Dye 0 3 6 — 

Shell cwt. 4 2 0 — 

Stick 3 0 0 — 

Musk, China oz. 15 0 — 

Oil, Cassia 0 0 4 

— Cinnamon 0 17 0 

— Cloves --- lb 0 0 6 — 

Mace 0 0 1 — 

— Nutmegs 0 2 9 — 

Opium 

Rhubarb 0 2 0 — 

Sal Ammoniac - - - * • -cwt. 3 5 0 

Senna lb 0 0 9 — 

Turmeric. Java - - cwt. I 2 0 — 

— Bengal 0 18 0 — 

China 1 14 0 — 

Galls, in Sorts 3 0 0 — 

, Blue 3 13 0 — 


PRICE CURRENT, Augusts. 

l0mT< ’** Indigo, Blue 

£. «. rf. ft, <(. Blue and Violet- 


. Purple and Violet - - 
v — i 17 6 Violet 0 0 0 — 

— 1 14 0 Violet and Copper .050 — 

— Copper 0 5 0 — 

— 418 0 Consuming sorts •••. 0 4 0 — 

— 0 0 5 Oude goodand fine • • 0 4 0 — 

— 0 0 5 Do. ord. and bad - - - - 0 2 0 — 

0 0 5 — Low and bad Oude • • > • 0 1 2 — 

L— 0 0 8 Madras extra fine - - - . 0 4 0 — 

Do. ord. to flue 0 2 0 — 

■ i** 14 0 0 Rice, Bengal White- -cwt. 0 iff 0 — 

— Patna 

— 3 0 0 Safflower 1 10 0 — 

— 3 15 0 Sago 0 12 0 — 

— 5 10 0 Saltpetre 1 4 0 — 

Silk, Bengal Skein Ib 

NovF 0 10 1 — 

— 5 0 0 —Ditto White 

— 4 0 0 — China 0 12 0 — 

— 0 1 0 Spices, Cinnamon 

— 22 0 0 Cloves 0 0 8 — 

— 4 10 0 Mace 0 3 0 — 

— 3 10 0 Nutmegs 0 2 4 — 

— 4 0 0 Ginger cwt. 0 14 ( i — 

— 30 0 0 Pepper, Black ft t) 0 3 - 

— 9 0 0 White 0 0 5 — 

— 24 0 0 Sugar, Bengal cwt. 14 0 — 

— 15 0 0 Siam and China 1 0 0 — 

— 4 10 0 Mauritius 

— 11 o 0 Tea, Bohea lb 0 1 0 — 


0 2 0 Congou 0 2 1 

Souchong 0 2 4 

5 5 0 Campoi 0 111 

4 0 l) Twankay ••• 0 2 2 

1 15 0 Pekoe 0 3 <i 

— Hyson Skin 0 2 1 

Hyson I) 3 8 

0 0 8 Young Hyson 0 3 10 

0 o 2 Gunpowder 0 5 0 

0 3 2 Tortoiseshell 1 0 O 

Wood, Sanders Red ton 8 10 . O 

050 AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE. 

0 18 Oil, Southern tun 25 0 0 

1 7 o Sperm 70 0 0 

12 0 I lead Matter 68 0 0 

1 17 0 Wool lb o l 3 

4 0 0 Wood, Blue Gum ton 0 0 4 

4 0 0 — Cedar 0 0 6 


DAIJLYP11ICES OF STOCKS, from 27 July to 23 August. 

Jul _| Bank 3 Pr. Ct. 3 Pr.Ct. 3} Pr.Ct.-3iPr.Ct. N-4Pr.C. 1 Long \ India | India. Excli. 
w y *i Slock, i lied. Consols. Consols. lied. { Ann. Annuities.; Stock. Bonds. Bills. 


27 214$ 89#89$ 89$88$ 

28 214$ 89$89| 88389 

29 213$ 89$89$88$884 

30 213$14 89#89#88#88$ 

31 213|14 89|89$ 88$88| 

A «g I I I 

1 213 89#89| 88189 I 

3 213$ 4 89#89$ 88$ 88$ 

4 213$ $89#89$ 88$88j' 
3 21 Si i 89$89|88|88| 

6 213414 89$ 89$ 88#88 f 

7 214 j89$89#88#88f ! 

8 — |89#89f 88f 88$ 

10 — 89$ 89$ 88#8S$‘ 

11 — 89$89#88#88|! 

12 215 >89$ 89$ 88 #88$ 

13 215$16'89$89|88$88l 

14 215416 89489$ 88$88$ 

15 — 188489 87$ 88$ 

17 — |88#88$ 87#88 

18 214$ 5$ 88$ 88$ 87|88$ 

19 — |89$89g 88$88$ < 


99$ 98$ 103 103$ 

98$ 98J99 '102J103J 
98$ 98$98$ 102$ 1024 
98 f 98$ 98$ 102$ 102$ 
98 § 98$ 984 102$ 1024 

— 98# 98$' 1024103 ! 

98 f 98$ >1024102$ 
98$ 98$ 98$ 1024102$ 
98# 98$ 98$ 1023 102$ 
98# 98$ 98# 102|102$ 


19^20 228 58 59p 74 75p 

19|$20 227$ '58 GOp 74 75 

1 9|$20 — 58 GOp 74 7Gp 

19^20 — j — 74 76p 

19$ 19$$ 227 :58 GOp 74 7 6 


214 j89$89# 88#88$ 98$98# 98$ 98#] 102$ 102$ 

— ;89#89| 88|88f — 98$ 98# 102$I03 ; 

— 89489# 88#88$i — 98#98$102|102$ 

— 89$89# 88#88# 98$98# 98$9K# 102J103 

215 .89$ 89# 88 1 88$ 98| 98$ 98$ 102$ 102$ 

(15$ 1G 89$ 89$ 88#88f 98$ 98$ 98$ 102#102 

(15416 89489$ 88|88# 98$ 98$98$ 102$ 102$ 

— |88$89 87$ 88$ — 98$ ,102#102# 

— |88#88$ 87|88 98 97$98$ 192# 102$ 

14$ 5$ 88$ 88$ 87488$ 98# 98 98| 102# 102| 


— 89$89# 88*88# 98#9 8# 98$98§ 102#102$ 

— 89$89# 88$ 88# 98#98$ 98* 98$ 102# 102$ 

21G 89$ 89# 88# 88$ 98$ 98$ 102#I03 

— 89$ 89# 88$88$ — 98#99 !102$103 


19^20 — 

19$ 19$$ I — 
19 $l 9 j# 22 6 $ 

19fflO — 

1 9J#20 — 

1^20* Z 

19|$20 — 

! 9 i$ 20 ^ 226$27 
20 20y B 225 
20 20y s 224$ 
20 20 * — 
19$ 20$ 224# 
19$ 20 — 

m SO — 
19$$ 20 223$ 

20 20 * 222 $ j 
20 20* - 

20 20 y, 221 $ 


59p 74 7G 
58 59p 74 7Gp 
58 GOp 74 7Gp 
58 59p 75 76p 
59p 75 77 
56 59p 74 7Gp 
56 58p 74 76 

56 58p 74 76 

57 74 76 

57 58p 74 76 

58 73 76 

57 59p 73 75p 
57 58p 73 75p 

5Gp 70 72p 
55 70 72p 

56 58p 70 72p 
j 57p 69 7lp 

57 58p69 72p 
57 58p 70 72p 


216$ 1.89289# 88#88| 98#98$J98#98$ 102$102| 20 20^ 223$ !58 60p 70 73p 
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PUBLICATIONS ON THE EAST-INDIA QUESTION. 

We have intentionally refrained from noticing certain publications on the 
subject of a free trade with India and a change of the existing mode of govern- 
ing that dependency, until we had investigated the principal parts of the ques- 
tion, and the grounds alleged against a renewal of the East- India Company’s 
charter by speakers and petitioners in Parliament, who are, in a certain sense, 
responsible for the statements so made. Having completed, for the present, that 
investigation ; and having proved, — so far as numerous communications entitle 
us to speak thus confidently, — that the grounds alleged are fallacious or false, 
and that the exertions made to excite public feeling against the East-India 
Company proceed from an organized system of deception and imposture; 
we shall now devote occasionally a few pages to a brief examination of the 
most prominent publications composing a part of this system, the authors of 
which, perhaps, wonder at our forbearance, or complain of our neglect.* 

Our previous investigation has much curtailed and facilitated the task we now 
enter upon. A detailed exposure of the sophistries and false: statements con- 
tained in the works referred to would oblige us to reiterate, at greater length, 
pur former arguments. To those who are convinced by what we have 
written, such a labour would be supererogatory ; to those whom we have taught 
to be wary, and who are merely put upon their guard against deception, an 
attentive examination is all that is necessary to show, that many of the facts 
and most of the inferences of these party-writers are absolutely worthless. 

We shall commence our present office with the notice of a pamphlet which 
has been industriously circulated by the party, namely, “ A View of the pre- 
sent State and future Prospects of the Free Trade and Colonization of India 
because it is evident that orators as well as petitioners have made it the atore- 
house of their representations in Parliament. To avoid the disagreeable task 
of inquiry, they seem to have conned this pamphlet diligently, and made 

themselves 

* We owe acknowledgments to some of these writers for their attention in forwarding to us coptas of 
their works. 
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Publications on the East- India Question. 10 ct. 

themselves complete masters of its contents : their very phraseology betrays 
its source. ■ _ + 

We are of ignorant of the name of the individual to whom this 

pampli^ j^ttH rumour. But in this case, and in all cases 

where the autholf ^p#$es ; ..to he anonymous, we shall not violate the mys- 
tery in wJttiph,' |feuDt ithi for vise purposes, he has involved himself. Should 
our rems^^|;severei^they will therefore not be understood to be directed 
against B. or Mr. C. At the same time, we shall strive to pre- 

serve our a^cuitomed decorum ; we shall never cry out “ liar,” or “ knave,” 
and if constrained to prove the writer to be either the one or the other, or 
both, we shall do it, as Junius says, with all imaginable politeness : 

Turn si f/itis cst , t/ui diet inn in sc inclcmentius 

Prist i mubit esse , sic crislimet : 

liesponsum, non dictum esse , quia Itrsit prius. 

The pamphlet opens with the declaration, that “ a thorough freedom of 
commercial intercourse between the European and Indian dominions of the 
Crown, and an unrestricted settlement of Englishmen,” are essential to the 
improvement of British India (or “ our eastern colonies,” as they are absurdly 
called), and to the rendering that dependency useful to the mother country ; that 
it is the want of this freedom alone which has kept our Indian fellow subjects, for 
the most part, “in the same unaltered state of poverty and barbarism in which 
we found them;” that “ reason, common sense, and the principles of science, 
have been alike set at defiance for the virtual purpose of obstructing the com- 
merce of England, and arresting the progress of improvement in India ;” and 
that a demonstration of the usefulness, the safety, and the necessity of free 
trade and colonization, “ whether as regards the interesfs of Indians or of 
Englishmen,” is easy to all who are accustomed to a fair exercise of their 
reason ! These propositions are enunciated in the first page of the pamphlet : 
so that those who have arrived at the conviction that India has improved and 
has become useful to the mother country, without a thorough free trade and 
an unrestricted settlement of Englishmen, and that the end is evidently 
attainable, and in progress towards complete attainment, by other means ; that 
the Hindoos are not in the same unaltered state of poverty and barbarism in 
which we found them ; and that reason, common sense, and the principles of 
science have not been insulted by the manner in which the government of India 
has been entrusted to and administered by the East-lndia Company ; — such 
persons will, doubtless, read no more, for it is painful and lamentable to see a 
writer debasing his talents in the despicable endeavour to uphold fallacies by 
argument. 

The writer appeals to the triumphant progress of free trade since the last 
charter. By a judicious use of the art of selection and disposition, he has con- 
trived to make it apparent to the careless and confiding reader, that whereas the 
East-lndia Company previous to 1814, were reducing our commerce with the 
East, the free traders have not only stopped the dreadful retrogression, but 
have raised the trade, in spite of the “ unfair competition” of the Company, 
to an unparalleled pitch of prosperity. In reply to this delusive representa- 
tion, it is only necessary to refer to the table, exhibited in a preceding article * of 
the Company’s exports and imports from 1708-9 to 1809-10, and to our state- 
ment of the fair result of the free trade, whence it appears that the ratio of 
increase in the latter has been incommensurate with that in the Company’s 

trade, 


xvii. p. (502. 
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trade, notwithstanding the unlooked-for improvements in our machinery. Our 
readers will recollect, too, the explanations we have given of the causes which 
swelled our tables of exports to India especially. , vk 

But were the representations of the prodigious incr&aae of flu| tr^e with 
India as true as they are delusive,* and were the spallations as profitable as 
we know they have been ruinous, are we therefore^ ItloW the writer’s corol- 
lary to be just? Does it necessarily follow, because Reimports and exports, 
in our Indian commerce, have augmented in a certain Iratio, fron* the abolition 
of some restrictions, that they will augment in the same or a gfeater ratio by 
the abolition of other restrictions? Admitting even this, is the end of these 
restrictions so indifferent as not to be placed in competition with an augmen- 
tation of our trade ? 

The truth is, that the partizans of free trade, like shrewd persons, endea- 
vour to make the increase of our trade with India, and the possible benefits 
which might result from the application of British skill and industry to Iudian 
agriculture, the sole or the chief objects for consideration: hence they are enabled 
to defend their positions with great advantage. This is not the debateable 
ground, however ; these are not the real questions at issue. A “thorough 
freedom of trade and an unrestricted settlement of Englishmen in India,” — 
and nothing short of these two objects, realized to their full extent, will suit 
the purposes of the party, — must be shown to be consistent with the political 
interests of Great Britain, with the security of her Indian empire, and with 
the welfare of the natives of British India, before those objects can be con- 
ceded for the fulfilment of mere commercial views. 

Upon this ground the anti-monopolists and their partizans are either silent, 
or slippery and evasive. The writer of the pamphlet before us is fuller 
than others, and therefore more fallacious, on this point. We shall pass 
over the parade of commercial information which he gives, about the commo- 
dities capable of being raised in the soil of India, which wears very much of 
the complexion of those bubbling advertisements so common in this country a 
year or two back; and we shall endeavour to hold our pamphleteer to those 
parts of the question wherein the real difficulties of the case are to be found. 
Here he lays by his gravity ; but his awkward attempts at mirth and clumsy 
raillery, his assertions without proof and at variance with probability, “ de- 
monstrate to all accustomed to a fair exercise of their reason,” that these are 
parts of the subject which the writer would rather have refrained from discussing. 

It is scarcely necessary to say (he observes) that the chief remedy for the evils which 
we have pointed out in the foregoing piges is European settlement, or, more explicitly, 
the introduction of European example — of European skill — of European enterprize, 
and of European capital. The following are samples of the arguments, if we may 
use such a name for them, which have been adduced by the advocates of monopoly 
against it. The Indians arc a peculiar and a timid race, and if Europeans were per- 
mitted to hold lands, they would, in due course, dispossess the native inhabitants. 
Englishmen are a brutal race of men, excepting always the monopolists and their ser- 
vants, 

* Lest we should be accused of general and vague statements, we subjoin a convincing proof of thii 
writer’s unfairness ; and we select this instance because it distinctly shews the source of one of Mr. 
Whitmore’s mistakes, as wc must in courtesy term them. In giving a table of the amount of the Com- 
pany’s exports to China, for the purpose of proving that they had declined, he quotes an official account 
commencing 1023, and he con* ludes with the year 1027, when the amount was £493,815 only, it being 
In 1023, £'700,047. He disingenuously suppresses the fact, that the great bulk of their exports to China 
in that year consisted of Indian commodities; but, what is still more to the point of his dishonesty, he 
does not state, that the exports in the succeeding year, 1020, amounted to £‘803,494. In point of fact, 
the Company’s exports to China, from England, instead of falling off, increased from £‘708,047 In 1823, 
to £863,494 in 1828. 
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rants, and, if permitted to mix indiscriminately with the Indians, they would offer 
such violence to the peculiar usages of the native inhabitants, that the latter would be 
utterly disgusted — rebel against their masters, and expel these masters the country. If 
Europeans were to settle in India, they would soon colonize the country, and then 
Great BritaiifSvould loseher Indian possessions exactly in the same manner in which 
she lost her American^colonies. If we civilize the Indians, or, in other words, if wc 
govern them well^\tliese Indians will become wise and enlightened— rebel against us, 
expel us the country, and Establish a native government. By way of corollary to these 
ominous and pliable objections, it is directly or indirectly insinuated that the East- 
India Company is the fittest of all human instruments for governing the Indians — that 
nature, as it were, intended them- for each other — from all which it necessarily fol- 
lows, that there is no governing India unless the administration monopolizes its com- 
merce — that the Indians are enamoured of monopolies of the necessaries of life, or of 
staple articles of trade— ‘that they are generally fond of paying heavy and fluctuating * 
taxes, instead of light and definite ones, such, for example, as paying yearly fifty or 
fifty-five per cent, of the gross produce of the land to the Company, instead of a fixed 
and moderate land-tax — that they arc especially fond of being excluded from all offices 
of honour, trust, or emolument, having an odd predeliction for placing their lives, 
liberties, and properties, at the discretion of the Honourable Company — and, in short, 
that all innovation being hateful to them, they abhor change, even when it is from abso- 
lute evil to positive good. 

Such is the candid statement given by this writer of his adversaries’ argu- 
ments ! With equal propriety, and with quite as good effect, might wc bur- 
lesque the arguments of this confident person, who wudies us to suppose that 
it would be for the advantage of the Hindoos, high and low, to surrender their 
lands to a swarm of hungry Europeans, and become their drudges ; that in- 
stead of being shamefully suffered, by the scandalous indulgence of the Com- 
pany, the former to enjoy their estates in tranquillity, and the latter to follow 
such pursuits as their customs design them for, and work only as many hours 
as they please, or as their alleged physical strength admits, both would rejoice 
at being compelled to till the ground (for no manufactures must be thought of 
in India, in the blessed millenium of free trade) from “ even to mom, from morn 
to dewy eve,” with a driver’s lash at their tails, as in the island of Mauritius, 
a portion of the East to which the pamphleteer audaciously appeals, as an evi- 
dence of what might be effected but for the Company’s monopoly ; that instead of 
the patronage of India being so notoriously abused by the East-India Company, 
by the appointment of incompetent persons to be functionaries in their terri- 
tories, it would be for the benefit of India and England if that patronage were 
transferred to the Crown, whereby ample security would be provided that none 
but the best qualified persons would be sent to fill posts in India, which, under 
the management of the Crown, would flourish in unexampled prosperity, like 
Ceylon, which has been for some years under that management, and where 
monopolies are almost as numerous as the articles of traffic; where commerce 
in spite of free trade and colonization is rapidly declining, and British manufac- 
tures are scarcely known by the natives; where the debt is large, and the funds ‘ 
appropriated to its redemption have been seized by the government, &c. If a 
writer thinks he has so far corrupted the judgment of his readers by misstate- 
ments, that he can venture to treat the most serious part of his subject with 
levity and ridicule, he may fearlessly avail himself of the advantage he has 
gained, when his aim is not truth but victory : in any other circumstances, such 
a representation as that we have quoted would be an insult to their under- 
standings. 

The arguments, so stated, against the refusal of the charter, he pronounces 

to 
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to be " absurdities which few, if any, will think require a serious refutation 
lest there should be any, However, he proceeds to refute them. We shall 
perceive, as we go on, how confidently this writer reckons upon the ignorance 
and credulity of his readers. s 

He begins by exclaiming, “ one would expect from the assertions of the 
advocates of restrictions, that such relations as subsist between the people of 
India and ourselves had no parallel in the history of the world.” According 
to this writer, such a supposition, which we have hitherto supposed to be an 
axiom, is “ absurd there are, he says, many canes exactly similar. Which 
be they ? 

First, “ the Mahomedans of Persia and Tartary kept these same Hindoo's in 
subjection for full seven centuries.” This is one of the cases exactly similar, 
in every essential point, to the connexion between England and India ! If 
the party to which this writer has attached himself had not already discovered 
the impunity with which bold assertions may be made, he would not have ven- 
tured this experiment upon the gullibility of the people of England. The 
parallel is disproved by the few straggling facts to be picked up, in relation to 
it, in his own pamphlet. The Mahomedans invaded the country in great 
numbers, they conquered it by military force, changed the whole form and 
system of government, endeavoured to annihilate the religion of the people, 
occupied the soil, and reduced the timid Hindoos to a state of servitude: 
even at the present day, the Mahomedans compose a seventh part of the popu- 
lation of India. Now let us look at the counterpart : is there one single point 
of agreement? The English attained their predominance in India by a long 
series of causes entirely dissimilar to those which established the Mahome- 
dans there; voluntary grants, and the occasionally mingling, from necessity, in 
the mutual contentions between the native powers, have gradually changed the 
character of our connexion with India from mercantile to imperial, which 
change has indisputably been facilitated by the experience of the mildness of 
our sway, and by our rigidly abstaining from molesting the natives in those 
points wherein their sensitiveness consists. The sovereignty thus acquired, is 
maintained more by a sense of its superiority over every other known in India, 
than by our military force, which is composed chiefly of Hindoos ! Lastly, 
although our territories in India are probably much larger than those which 
constituted the Mogul empire, the number of Englishmen in that country is 
not more, probably much less, than thirty thousand ! Yet this pamphleteer 
tells us, the cases arc “ exactly similar;” nay, he contends that we ought to 
imitate the policy upon which these semi-barbarians acted ! 

Another case “ exactly similar,” is that of the conquest of China by the 
Tartars, who, he says, govern that empire without any extraordinary diffi- 
culty, with as few insurrections as can well be expected, “ having fortunately 
no East-India Company to make them blunder in their government.” Wc 
conclude that the policy of these Tartars is prescribed to us for imitation ! 

But the history of the Turkish and Russian conquests, especially the latter, 
is considered by this paradoxical writer as most in point. “ The Russians,’** 
he says, “ proceed on principles diametrically opposite to those we have 
adopted in our Indian administration, and it is obvious to common sense that 
they owe their success and their security to doing so.” He then proceeds to 
prove, in his felicitous manner, that the example of Russia’s connexion with" 
her military colonics is in exact accordance with that of England with India; 4 
and then he breaks out into the following eloquent expostulation. 

Is it by creating monopolies; by excluding the conquered nations from all share in 

their 
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their own government ; by confiding tlie administration to a little band of the friends of 
monopoly, taken at haphazard from the conquerors : is it by prohibiting the colonization 
and settlement of Russian merchants, lest Russian merchants, by their violence, should 
excite rebellion, or by their coarseness and immorality pollute her Baslikircs, her 
Buriats, and her CUlmouks— that Russia has proved so eminently successful in holding 
a most discordant mass of conquered people in easy subjection ? With respect to mono- 
polies, there exists but two throughout the Russian dominions, originally conquered, or 
acquired by cession, those of ardent spirits and of salt. In every thing else industry 
and commerce are perfectly free, and no distinction is drawn between the conquerors 
and the conquered. With respect to exclusion from office there is none. In Russia, 
every office is open to every class of the inhabitants, nay, foreigners are admitted to the 
greater number. This is not a matter of virtue, but of necessity, on the part of the 
Russian government. The task of administration, in fact, is rather too difficult to be 
trifled with, and therefore talent andjitness have some preference over favour. Were the 
Tartars as docile as the Hindoos, and as good tax -payers, we have no doubt the Rus- 
sian autocrat and his ministers would soon contrive to make a civil appointment to 
Siberia or Kamschatka worth, like an English one to Hindustan, four or five thousand 
pounds sterling. 

It is unnecessary to waste a word in reply to this fustian. It is sufficient 
that the intelligent reader’s attention should be called to the passages in 
Italics. 

The writer, as if in derision or defiance of common sense, draws a parallel 
even between the cases of the Romans in England and the English in India. 
Without troubling himself to shew the resemblance between the cases, he 
exclaims, “ there was no prohibition to Roman subjects to settle, to colonize; 
the stability of the Roman dominion appears to have been confirmed by a 
policy the very reverse of this.” 

Having thus pretended to demonstrate that the example of British India 
is not an isolated one, that it may find a parallel in that of almost every con- 
quered nation, he proceeds to demonstrate, in the same confident man- 
ner, that the experiment made in respect to the cultivation of indigo, is a 
satisfactory evidence of the efficacy of colonization in British India. Now, it 
must be surely obvious to the meanest capacity, that a measure conducted upon 
a secure plan, like that of the permission granted to Europeans to cultivate a 
single product, in a particular part of the country, under the eye of the local 
government, let it prove ever so successful, is no evidence whatever in favour 
of “ an unrestricted settlement of Europeans in India.” Yet even this slender 
support fails. The author, indeed, tells his readers that “ the introduction of 
the indigo culture into a district is notoriously the precursor of order, tran- 
quillity and satisfaction and that the public burdens , before often levied 
only with the aid of a military force, are punctually discharged ; that in the 
district of Tirhoot, where the cultivation of indigo has been longest conducted, 
“ the cordiality which subsists between the English planters and the Indians is 
so remarkable, as to be held up as a model even by the servants of the East- 
India Company themselves, though incapable of assigning the true cause of it.” 
In short, the experiment, he says, a has been productive of unminglcd good :” 
and with his usual confidence, he supports this assertion by a quotation from 
Bishop Heber, whose good sense and freedom from local prejudices he praises, 
about “ encouraging instead of forbidding the purchase of lands by the English 
whereas the writer knew (for he has referred to it elsewhere) that Bishop 
Heber has most distinctly declared, in his confidential correspondence, that 

“ the 

* These very words occur in the Liverpool resolutions and elsewhere. 
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“ the indigo-planters are always quarrelling with and oppressing the natives, 
and have done much in those districts wdierc they abound, to sink the English 
character in native eyes that the Bishop, in the same letter, justifies the 
continuance of the power of deportation in the hands of the local government 
of India, as “ the only control which the Company possesses over the indigo- 
planters ;” and appeals to their misconduct as demonstrating “ the absurdity 
of the system of free colonization which W. is mad about !” A writer, who 
has the assurance to practise such an impudent deception upon his readers, 
deserves harsher terms than we think fit to employ.* 

The danger arising from an intermeddling with the religious prejudices of 
the Hindoos is treated by this writer with a levity and flippancy proportioned, 
as in other cases, to the seriousness of the question. The dreaded violation 
of native usages he assumes to be the shooting of peacocks, plaguing monkeys, 
not stepping aside to save the life of a pismire, and treating cows with less 
reverence than horses ! “ The prejudices of the Hindoos on the points just 

alluded to,” he says, “ have been mightily exaggerated. It is true, they be- 
lieve that the soul of a drunken grarulsire may be embodied in a hog; of a wise 
one in that of an elephant; or of a pious one in that of a bull. They do give 
credence to such fooleries and to various others; and they have, consequently', 
a kind of disinclination , but not a very violent repugnance, to be accessary to 
the death of such possible progenitors : but this is all ” The reader, who 
knows the Hindoos, will at once comprehend the effects of letting loose in 
India a flock of colonists with such sentiments as these. The writer could not 
more effectually have shewn the dangers of his plan of “ unrestricted settle- 
ment,” than by publishing this doctrine, and making it one of the radical argu- 
ments in favour of his plan. In regard to peacocks, he says that they arc 
domesticated, and kept in the villages, just as pheasants arc kept in a preserve 
in this country ; in short, the objection against shooting them is very much 
like that against shooting game in England. As to religion being in any way 
concerned, it seems to be, according to our confident author, a notion per- 
fectly ridiculous, lie has then never heard of articles inserted in treaties of 
alliance between the British Government and native powers, containing stipula- 
tions in this matter, expressly on religious grounds. We subjoin an article of 
the treaty with the Cutch government, in 181.9, and other treaties might be 
cited to a similar effect : 

It being contrary to the religious principles of the Jharijecs and people of Cutch, that 
cows, bullocks, and peacocks, should be killed, the Hon. Company engages not to 
permit these animals to be killed in the territory of Cutch, or to permit in any way the 
religion of the natives to be obstructed. 

Two authorities arc quoted in support of the writer’s opinion on this head ; 
one is Mr. Courtenay, late secretary to the Board of Control, who is reported 
to have characterized the objections as “ such twaddle as could not be listened 
to with common patience;” the other, the late Lord Londonderry, who 
“ acknowledged that the idea of colonization in India, with all its attendant 
dangers, were a pure chimera.”+ Long may it continue so 1 

The 

* In the passage wherein the author of the pamphlet adverts (for he does no more) to this statement 
of the Bishop, he says it is “ but a casual expression in a private letter to a friend, and as no such opi- 
nion is contained in his journal, it is probable that it was not his deliberate conviction.” The probability 
is shewn by these very circumstances to be just the contrary : the Bishop's private letters were not in- 
tended for publication ; his journal was designed to be the basis of a work on India, from which he 
might wish to exclude such matter. 

t We ate not aware whether this bull he the author's ot Lord Londonderry’s. 
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The writer then undertakes to show that, so fur from experience being on 
the side of the Advocates of restriction, “ colonization has been pursued, even 
in India, not only with safety, but with an advantage invariably proportioned 
to the extent to vghich it has been carried.” The first example he adduces is 
that of Portugal. The Portuguese have been expelled from the country, with 
the execrations of the natives, and now scarcely a vestige remains of their for- 
mer power. This is considered to be evidence sufficient to satisfy the reader of 
the pamphlet of the efficacy of their system of managing India ! The Portu- 
guese eastern trade was always a monopoly, vested, not in a company indeed, but 
in the Crown. The next example is that of Spain, in respect to the Philippine 
Islands, where the Spanish dominion, he says, could neither have been esta- 
blished nor maintained without free settlement : were it so with British India, 
the cases would be parallel, but our dominion there has been established 
and is maintained without free settlement, a measure adopted in New South 
Wales, and other acquisitions similarly circumstanced with the Philippines, 
where the territory was, in a certain sense, vacant, the country uncultivated, and 
the natives were uncivilized. The last example is that of the Dutch, and their 
policy is recommended to us on account of its success. The author, with 
his accustomed assurance, points triumphantly to Java and Ceylon, in the 
former of which they are and have long been at open war with the natives; 
from the latter they were easily expelled by our arms, in spite of their free- 
settlement system. “ When wc received the government from the Dutch,” 
says this sophister, “ eight out of twelve members of the council of govern- 
ment* were colonial landholders, bred and born in the country. No sooner did 
the administration fall into the hands of the East-Indin Company, than the 
danger of colonization was again conjured up, and the usual prohibition duly 
enacted. Ilis Majesty’s government, in humble imitation, continued it for a 
short time : but seemingly ashamed of such a piece of folly, took off’ this 
prohibition.” And then the insurrection in the Candian provinces is ascribed 
to the absence of European colonics there ! All this stuff’ is suited to appre- 
hensions of the most vulgar kind, and to no other. Men of enlightened 
minds, free from prejudice, unconnected with, and even opposed to, the East- 
India Company, publicly avow their regret that Ceylon is not under the Com- 
pany’s system of management rather than that of the Crown, and congratu- 
late the Hindoos that they are not subjected to a species of government, which 
this writer pretends to hold up as an example ! Ceylon has judiciously been 
made a scene of experiment, where the theories of free trade, colonization, 
and administering justice by native juries, have all been fairly tried : and 

THEY HAVE ALL FAILED ! 

The writer then conjures up another argument, which he says is employed 
by the “ abettors of restrictions,” namely, that it is our proper policy to keep 
the Hindoos ignorant and uncivilized, lest they should throw off our yoke. 
Where or when has he found this argument urged ? Is it not notorious that 
the Indian government pursues a policy directly the reverse? The writer, 
with more than usual effrontery, charges the Company with endeavouring to 
put down useful instruction, proscribing European learning, and “ giving a 
certain encouragement to Asiatic literature,” for this “ Turkish ” object. The 
allegation and the inference, it ought to be known by the writer, are utterly 
false. The only shew of evidence he offers is an extract from Bishop Heber’s 
letters, wherein that lamented prelate has been led, by some strange mistake 
or some intentional misrepresentation, into the assertion that in the Vidyalaya, 
or Hindoo College, at Calcutta, “ though an expensive set of instruments has 

been 
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been sent out, and it seems intended that the natural sciences should be studied 
there, the managers of the present institution, take care that their boys should 
have as little time as possible for such pursuits, by requiring from them all, 
without exception, a laborious study of Sanscrit, and all the useless, and worse 
than useless, literature of their ancestors.” The contradiction of this state- 
ment has appeared in the papers of Calcutta and in our journal, and must be 
known to be false by the writer of the pamphlet, if he knows any thing of that 
presidency. We subjoin the refutation of the bishop’s statement, from the 
Calcutta Government Gazette. 

Could it' be thought possible that this statement is wholly unfounded ? that so far 
from the managers of the Vidyalaya ever interfering to prevent the study of English, 
the institution was founded expressly to teach English, and that English is the great aim 
and object of the college; and that so far from their requiring from all the students, with- 
out exception, to study Sanscrit, there never were above three or four boys out of the whole 
school engaged in that study, along with their English lessons; and their acquirement of 
Sanscrit was purely elementary, as introductory to the knowledge of their own language, 
for which it has been finally superseded; so that at present there is not a Sanscrit class 
at all? The philosophical apparatus alluded to has been applied to the uses for which it 
nuts sent out, and for which it was always designed, and a number of scholars have 
been reared in the facts of natural and experimental philosophy, to an extent very rarely 
paralleled at home. These things are no secret : annual examinations have been held for 
several years past, and for the last four or five years a report of them has been given in 
the Calcutta journals.* 

Upon such a rotten foundation stands the improbable charge against the 
Company’s government, of a deliberate design to keep the Hindoos " in utter 
ignorance of each other and of every thing which an uncivilized might learn of 
a civilized people, the better to secure its own power and pretensions :” the 
writer occupies no less than twenty pages in arguing against the policy of this 
pretended theory of government, which has not only been repeatedly disclaimed 
by the Company, but which never was, at any time, acted upon in India. 

Towards the close of this pamphlet, two or three pages arc devoted to the 
discussion of a question of very considerable importance, namely, whether 
the main object of our policy should he the security and happiness of India or 
the commercial interests of England. Mr. Wynn, one of the most liberal 
ministers of the Crown ever placed over Indian affairs, observed, last year, in 
Parliament, that the protection of our Hindu subjects ought to be the chief 
object of our Indian policy. “ India,” he said, “ must not be treated solely 
for the benefit of this country, — solely as a means of wealth to England. We 
have a higher duly to perform, in providing for the security and happiness of the 
inhabitants.” 

This, however, is a “ serious error,” according to our pamphleteer; the doc- 
trine offers, no doubt, a serious obstacle to his views. British India, in the con- 
templation of our anti-monopolists, is nothing more than a territory of a cer- 
tain extent, capable of producing a certain quantity of raw materials, with a 
certain number of people, who might he made to become consumers of a cer- 
tain portion of our manufactures. This is all. The whole tenour of this 
writer’s argument is to shew the policy of transferring the property of the 
land in India to Europeans, with the view of forcing the population to become, 
on a larger scale, raisers of raw produce, — cotton, indigo, &c . for the use of the 
artizans of England ! He does not, indeed, go so far as another philanthropic 
writer (Mr. Wheatley), who maintains our right to take away the. land from 

the 


* They are always republished in the Asiatic Journal . 
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the zemindars “ without purchase,” nml give it to Englishmen ; no : he as- 
sumes that the transfer may be . effected for “ a valuable consideration,” by 
profiting by the “ pecuniary difficulties ” of the present proprietors. He holds 
that “ the same general principles which are applicable to Irelaud, are equally 
applicable to India ;” and that capitalists should be allowed to invest their 
money in the purchase of estates in the latter as in the former. The labouring 
part of the population, he seems distinctly to admit, must be made tillers of 
the ground, and they will thereby “ rise in the scale of civilization !” He 
says, “ if the whole of India were, after all, supplied with British manufac- 
tures, what harm wguld result? The India weaver is, in almost every case, 
also a cultivator,— "passing part of the day at his loom, and part at his plough. 
In a rude county, comparatively understocked with labourers, where the na- 
tural direction of capital is not to manufacturing but to agricultural industry, 
it would be inflicting no great injury upon him, if he were compelled to em- 
ploy the whole of his time at the latter only.” In all the examples which he 
adduces, as models for our humble imitation, — that of the Moguls in India, 
of the Tartars in China, of the Turks in Asia and Europe, — this vile doctrine 
is covertly inculcated. With the same view, he insists frequently upon the pas- 
sive and pusillanimous character of the Hindoos; they are “ timid and subser- 
vient they are “ of all conquered people the most easy of management they 
will, according to our author, endure any thing, even trampling upon their reli- 
gion and insulting their caste ! The inference from this is clear; there can be 
no apprehension of danger to our dominion by converting them into a nation of 
peasants, forcing them to dress in flannel, and use cast-iron utensils instead 
of earthen, for the benefit of the home manufacture. There will of course be a 
fair interchange of commodities between us and the Hindoos ; as in the case of 
the negroes in the West-Indies, they will raise our cotton and indigo, and wc 
shall supply them with slops ! It is “ absurd,” in his opinion, to suppose that 
this “ complete revolution ” will occasion any real injury to the people of 
India; it will merely affect “ a handful of old women.” The allegation of the 
merchants of London trading to the East-Indies, in their late petition to Par- 
liament against the injustice of taxing India silks, wherein they assert that 
“ in many districts, considerable distress has already been felt by the superses- 
sion of the native by British fabrics,” must then, we suppose, be mere 
“ twaddle.” It is incomprehensible to our writer “ how a province not from 
the nature of things a manufacturing country , can possibly be injured by re- 
ceiving manufactures from the mother country, eminently a manufacturing one, 
and at about one-third the price which the province could possibly make them 
for itself.” He goes on to ask, “ has any one ever heard of an Indian weaver 
being thrown out of employ through the introduction of British manufactures?” 
Here is a serious charge insinuated against the London merchants, which we 
leave them to deal with. 

The permanence of our existing relations with India cannot be a matter 
of serious importance to a mere commercial theorist. Accordingly, our 
pamphleteer seems to contemplate this event with very philosophic composure. 
“ Sooner or later,” he says, “ be our administration good or bad, and sooner 
unquestionably in the latter case,* wc must lose it; for a relation which sepa- 
rates the governors from the governed, by a navigation of 15,000 miles, cannot 
be a very natural or a very useful connexion to cither party” If so, we do not 
see -why a separation should not take place at once. Possibly the writer and 

his 
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his disciples may think it a duty to hasten a consummation so advantageous 
both to India and England ! 

But we have pursued our examination of this pamphlet to a sufficient 
length, and shall merely advert to two striking features of it, namely, the rank 
hostility it displays towards the Company’s servants, civil and military, and 
the abuse which it vents against the existing government of India, which, we 
are told by other partizans of the free trade theory, it was never intended by 
them to assail, and which it would be a “ wilful mistake ” to imagine it was 
ever desired by “ the great towns of England and the merchants generally 
should give way to the direct government of the Crown.” Btjpides the tone of 
contempt ■ towards the “employes” of the Company in the aggregate,* their 
judges and magistrates are charged with partiality and a failure of duty, “ be- 
cause labouring under the usual prejudice and delusion of their caste;” both 
civil and military officers are accused of wantonly violating the prejudices and 
usages of the natives, to which cause the writer ascribes “ a good many tu- 
mults, a good many insurrections, and a good many military mutinies,” al- 
though he elsewhere contends that the people arc so docile and pusillanimous 
that they will tamely submit to wrong. With respect to the complexion of the 
Company’s government, he says that, ever since the East-Iudia Company became 
the avowed and exclusive patrons of the people of India, “ its influence has 
been exerted to keep the Hindoos stationary for ever that its protection of 
that people is “that sort of protection which Spain bestowed upon the Ame- 
rican Indians;” that “ the administration of India, as it is now constituted, 
disclaims all support derived from the influence or public opinion of English- 
men ;” that the presidencies “ arc so many little Tadmors amidst a vast desert 
of despotic misrule and insecurity,” of “ poverty, disorder, and anarchy 
and that “ their fiscal arrangements are characterized by indiscriminate, short- 
sighted, and injudicious rapacity;” whence it would appear that there is such 
a thing as “ judicious rapacity,” which the Company’s servants arc too 
“ blundering” to have yet discovered. 

To all this slander we will oppose, not the opinion of a partizan, or the dic- 
tum of a writer labouring under “ the prejudice and delusion of caste ;” but 
the calm, deliberate, judicial decision of an historian, after carefully pondering 
upon the whole evidence — an historian who is no favourer of the Company, 
but an unsparing censor of their faults and those of their servants— Mr. Mill. 
In the concluding volume of his history, he expresses himself as follows: 

To communicate the whole* of the impression made upon a mind, which has taken a sur- 
vey of the government of India by the East- India Company more completely through the 
whole field of its action than was ever taken before, and which has not spared to bring for- 
ward into the same light the unfavourable and the favourable points, it may be necessary 
to state, and this may be the most convenient occasion for stating, that, in regard to inten- 
tion , I know no government , either in past or present limes , that can be placed equally high 
with that of the East-Iudia Company ; that I can hardly point out an occasion on which 
the schemes they have adopted, and even the particular measures they pursued, were not 
by themselves considered as conducive to the welfare of the people wdiom they governed; 
that I know no government which has, on all occasions , shown so much of a disposition to 
make sacrifices if its own interests to the. interests if the people whom it governed, find which 
has, in fact, made so many and such important sacrifices ; that if the East-India Company 
have been so little successful in ameliorating the practical operation of their govern- 
ment, 

* What said Mr. Canning, no partizan of the Company, in respect to their servant^ I venture 
to say that there cannot be found in Europe any monarchy which within a given timenas produced so 
many men of the first talents, in civil and military life! as Indiu has, within the supp period, first 
reared for her use, and then given to their native country.” Speeches of Mr. Canning, vol. vi, p. 426. 
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inent, it |ias been owing chiefly to the disadvantage of their situation, distant a voyage of 
several months from the scene of action, and to that imperfect knowledge which was 
common to them with almost all their countrymen ; but that they have never erred so 
much as when, distrusting their own knowledge, they have followed the doctrines of 
men whom they unhappily thought wiser than themselves, m. practical statesmen and 
lawyers ; and that, lastly, in the highly important point of the servants or subordinate 
agents of government, there is nothing in the world to he compared with the Kast- India 
Company, whose servants, as a body, have not only exhibited a portion of taleni which 
forms a contrast with that of the ill-chosen instruments of other governments ; but 
have, except in some remarkable instances, maintained a virtue which , under the temp- 
tations of their sitJ&Hiufii is worthy of the highest applause .* 

In matters of have more frequently had occasion to blame the Company's 

government tiiaa^et praise it; and till the business of government is much better 
understood, whoever^Writes history with a view solely to the good of mankind, will 
have the same thankless task to perform ; yet I believe it will be found that the Com- 
pany, during the period of their sovereignty, have done more on behalf of their sub- 
jects, have shown more of good' will toward them, have shown less of a selfish attach- 
ment to mischievous powers lodged in their own hands, have displayed a more generous 
welcome to schemes of improvement , and arc now more willing to adopt improvements , not 
only than any other sovereign existing in the same period, but than all other sovereigns 
taken together upon the fucc <f the globe, ■f* 

Our pamphleteer has, of course, read this : he can quote Mr. Mill as he can 
quote Bishop Ilebcr (when notoriously in error) if accidentally favourable to 
his own views of inculpating the government of India. But candour and 
fairness would not suit his purpose; he must vilify and blacken ; the question 
must not be even doubtful ; common sense is outraged if the Company and 
all their supporters are not regarded as a band of conspirators against the 
welfare of India and England. But here we leave him. 

* Hist, of British India, vol. vi, p. 17 . t p. 28ti. 


WARD ON THE HINDUS. 


To the Editor if the Asiatic Journal . 

Sie : I am induced to hope that the writer of the very excellent observa- 
tions upon Mr. Mill’s History of British India, or some equally competent 
person, after his example, will follow up the plan of exposing and refuting the 
mistakes (to call them by a gentle name) of writers upon India, who are 
regarded as authorities, and whose faults arc therefore unsuspected, and ber 
•come the source of many prejudices and misapprehensions. If this office was 
ever desirable, it is highly so at the present time, when so much depends upon 
e just appreciation, not of the Government alone, to which the Hindus are 
subjected, but of their national character. 

Amongst the recent polemical publications upon Indian topics, I find quota- 
tions occasionally introduced from books published some years back, assumed 
to be thoroughly accurate, and therefore ostentatiously obtruded, which, from 
my limited experience, I have every reason to consider, contain cither false 
statements or gross exaggerations. Yet, as they have never been contradicted, 
and a a the works from whence they are taken are appealed to with confidence 
by ^^f^versialists, these fallacies have come to be regarded as axioms or 


e works which T should like to see submitted to that powerful 
icess, which has been applied with such success to Mr.Mill’s His- 
tory, 
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tory, is the “View 'of the Hindus,” by the late Mr. Ward of Serampore, a 
person of undoubted talent and learning, but whose religious feelings appear 
to have excited in his mind an antipathy towards the people of whom he treats, 
which vitiated his judgment. Throughout his work, which is a kind of angry 
diatribe against the Hindus, he seems intent upon representing their character, 
their institutions, their manners, in the blackest and most disgusting colours. 
The religious world, I believe, look upon Mr. Ward as an unexceptionable 
authority, and his book as a most faithful representation of Hinduism. His 
statements are, without hesitation, adopted by Mr. Mill as bases for his con- 
clusions in respect to the people of India. Therefore,’ fleets I am not per- 
mitted to doubt, Mr. Ward’s work, valuable as it is, wavers serious and 
fundamental errors, it is apparent, that by these errors remaining uncorrected, 
thousands arc continually misled, who, directly or indirectly, derive their 
impressions from that source. 

A very substantial ground for doubting of the general accuracy of Mr. 
Ward’s work is furnished by a late discovery of that eminent Hindu scholar, 
Mr. Colcbrookc, who, having occasion accidentally to compare Mr. Ward’s 
translation of a Sanscrit work, as given in his “ View,” with the original, 
found that it was no version of the text, but, as he says, “ seems to have 
been made from an oral exposition through the medium of a different lan- 
guage, probably the Bengalese.” He says further, that the introduction does 
not correspond with the original in so much as a single word; and justly adds 
that “the meaning of the original is certainly not to be gathered from such 
translations of this and (as Mr. Ward terms them) of other principal works of 
the Hindus, which he has presented to the public.”* As it is much easier for 
a writer to give a true representation of a book which he professes to trans- 
late, than to draw the character of a people, for the most delicate traits of 
which he must be indebted to the casual and often contradictory statements of 
others, since he has failed in the former, his accuracy may justly be suspected 
in the latter. 

As examples of the passages to which, I am of opinion, it would be desi- 
rable to draw the attention of those best acquainted with the character of the 
Indian people, the following are adduced, taken only from the first volume of 
the last edition, 1822. 

Of the female character in India, Mr. Ward gives these statements. He 
says, “ Female chastity is almost unknown in India (xlix.) “ fidelity to 
marriage-vows is almost unknown among the Hindoos ; the intercourse of the 
sexes approaches very near to that of irrational animals;” (cxxxix.) “ there is 
not a single Hindoo, male or female, in the large cities of Bengal, who does not 
violate the laws of chastity.” (83) In remarking upon the statement of the 
author of “ A Sketch of the State of British India,” where, speaking of the 
Hindus, that writer says, “ their women are distinguished by a fidelity to 
their vows which would do honour to the sex in the most civilized nations,” 
Mr. Ward observes, “ now it so happens, that in no respect whatever are the 
Hindoo manners more deficient than in conjugal fidelity. It is a fact which 
greatly perplexes many of the well-informed Hindoos, that notwithstanding 
the wives of Europeans are seen in so many mixed companies, they remain 


chaste; while their wives, though continually secluded, watched, and. veiled, 
are so notoriously corrupt. I recollect the observation of it ;who 

had lived nearly twenty years in Bengal, and whose opinions 

* Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ii. part. i. p. 
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demand the highest regard, that the infidelity of the Hindoo women was so 
great, that he scarcely thought there was a single instance of a wifd who had 
been always faithful to her husband.” (288) 

The treatment of females in India is represented as degrading in the 
extreme. They are treated, he says, as irrational beings, and converted into 
beasts of burden ; a woman is never considered as the companion of her hus- 
band, but as his slave, or as a creature belonging to his haram-mahal. (xix.) 
“ Possibly not twenty females, blessed with the common rudiments of even 
Hindoo learning (that is, reading and writing) arc to be found in as many 
millions.” (279) The Hindoos not only seize many of their widows and 
burn them alive, .bftt hbe perpetual degradation and starvation to which those 
widows are reduced whom they permit to live, sinks them below many of the 
most savage tribes.” (281) 

Besides the many vices to which the females arc addicted, the crime of 
murdering, “ the systematic butchery of,” their own offspring (to whom, by a 
strange inconsistency, they are said to be attached to a vicious excess, whence 
much of the moral turpitude of the Hindu is alleged by Mr. Ward to proceed) 
is enumerated, as well ns abortion to a horrid pitch, “ It is universally ad- 
mitted,” he says, “ among the Hindoos, that the practice of destroying the 
feetus prevails to a most dreadful extent among these women. A koolccna 
brahmin assured me that he had heard more than fifty women, daughters of 
koolecnas, confess these murders. On making further inquiry into this sub- 
ject, a friend, upon whose authority I can implicitly rely, assured me that a 
very respectable and learned brahmin, who certainly was not willing to charge 
his countrymen with more vices than they possessed, told him, it was sup- 
posed, that a thousand of these abortions took place in Calcutta every 
month.”* (82) In the family of a single kooleena brahmin, whose daughters 
never live with their husbands, it is common for each daughter to destroy a 
feetus annually : this crime is also very prevalent among widows, so numerous 
in this country. The pundit, who gave me this information, supposes that 
10,000 children are thus murdered, in the provinces of Bengal, every month. 
He said, the fact is so notorious, that every child in the country knew of it ; 
and that the crime had an appropriate name, pita-pliila. It is a fact, too, that 
many women die after taking the drug intended to destroy the unborn child.” 
(292). 

Much of this depravity he attributes to the mode in which marriages are 
contracted in the country. “ Their marriage laws must have originated with 
some gloomy ascetic, who, having no idea that final liberation could possibly 
be promoted by union to matter, made the state of marriage as irksome 
as possible.” (xx.) "The mercenary spirit frequently observable in con- 
tracts of marriage is equalled by nothing except that of two individuals in 
a fair, mutually suspicious of each other, striking a bargain for a yoke of 
oxen.” (xxi.) The consequences of the state of things, in this portrait, are 
said to be “ universal whoredom, and the perpetration of other horrible crimes, 
to a most shocking extent.” (167). 


I may just remark, that this picture of the female character in India is not 
only coutradicted by such writers as Bishop Heber and Colonel Tod, but is too 
frightful to be true. Moreover, it is difficult to imagine that the affection and 
sentiment of love, expressed, sometimes with much delicacy in the poems of 


* Thevttft^cot Hindu population of Calcutta was ascertained, in 1822, to amount to 118,000 
souls. 
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the Hindhs, could be popular, or even comprehended, amongst such a people 
as the Hindus are represented by Mr. Ward. 

The disgusting impurity of the Hindu manners must be passed over ; the 
details arc too abominable for repetition. “ Impurity and cruelty,” says Mr. 
Ward, “ have been, in all ages, the prominent features of every form of pagan 
superstition ; but no where have those features presented a more disgusting 
and horrible appearance than among the Hindoos.” (xxxvii.) “ The Hindoos 
arc the most effeminate and corrupt people upon the earth.” (cxxxix.) “ Pri- 
vate murder is practised to a dreadful extent among the Hindoos. Instances 
of persons being secretly poisoned by their relations, are numerous, especially 
in the houses of the rich, where detection is almost impossible.”* (291) 
“ The Hindoos are notoriously the most corrupt people at present existing on 
the face of the earth.” (xxxix.) “ The crime of infanticide in Rajpootana 
makes the dwelling of a Rajpoot a slaughter-house. Burning of widows is 
rare amongst the Rajpoots, because (as an English magistrate stated), they 
are * known to put every female child to death, and marry amongst other tribes, 
which wives do not consider themselves under an obligation to burn/ ” (xl.) 

* Although the impurity and cruelty ascribed to the Hindus arc referred to 
their superstitious creeds, yet they arc elsewhere represented as absolved from 
all regard to religion. The great bulk of the people, he says, have abandoned 
every form and vestige of religious ceremony, (cxxxi.) lie admits they be- 
lieve in a future state of rewards and punishments ; but he says that “ there 
is nothing more palpable than that, with most of the Hindoos, the terrors of 
hereafter do not weigh the weight of a feather compared with the loss of a 
rupee.” (cxxxii.) He imputes to the English a desire to promote their super- 
stition. “ I am not ^shamed to confess,” lie says, “ that I fear more for the 
continuance of British power in India, from the encouragement which English- 
men have given to the idolatry of the Hindoos, than from any other quarter 
whatever.” (clxix.) 

The Hindus, according to Mr. Ward, have no morals ; in fact, no virtues : 
that of hospitality he depreciates. As to their writings, he says, “ a few scat- 
tered passages excepted, in works never read nor heard of by the great bulk of 
the community, there is not a vestige of real morality in the whole of the Hin- 
doo system.” (296) Treachery, theft, selfishness, deceit, lying of the most 
atrocious kind, and ingratitude, arc their characteristic features. “ The Hin- 
doos, in their common language, have no word for * thank you * (289) ; the 
greatest benefits conferred rarely meet with even the least acknowledgment.” 
(id.) “ A European never has the heart of a Hindoo, who neither knows the 
influence of gratitude, nor feels the dignity of a disinterested attachment.” (292) 
“ In short,” he says, “ though it has been said that the Hindoos are a moral, 
and comparatively an honest people, there needs no attempt to prove, to per- 
sons engaged in business in India, that such an assertion is as far from truth 
as the distance between the poles. Every one who has been obliged to employ 
the Hindoos, has had the most mortifying proofs, that, if the vices of lying, 
deceit, dishonesty, and impurity can degrade a people, then the Hindoos have 
sunk to the utmost depth of human depravity.” (294) “ The natives of 
India,” he adds, “ ridicule the idea of administering justice by oral testi- 
mony.” 

The intellectual character of the Hindus is rated by Mr. Ward “ far lower 

^ than 

* One would imagine that if a detection of the crime be almost impossible, the ootmty of it must 
be equally so. 
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than that of our ance$tors*at the period of the conquest.” (Hi.) “ The brah- 
mins have sunk into ignorance,” and the soodras M have sunk to the level *of 
their own cattle.” (64) “ A brahmin who can read what his forefather wrote, 

is now scarcely to be found in Bengal.” (86). “ The love of learning for its 

own sake is unknown in Bengal ; a Hindoo, if he applies to learning, always 
does it to obtain rupees or heaven.” (exxx.) 

Caste, though supposed to be an insurmountable obstacle to innovation in 
India, is, according to Mr. Ward, virtually abolished. “ Although the Hin- 
doos give one another credit, as a matter of convenience, for being in pos- 
session of caste* and although there may be an outward, and in the higher 
orders an insolent show of reverence for its rules, if the matter were to be 
searched into, and the laws of the caste were allowed to decide, scarcely a 
single family of Hindoos would be found in the whole of Bengal whose caste 
is not forfeited : this is well known, and generally acknowledged .” (xvii.) 

I forbear any further examples : if these are accurate representations, Mr. 
Mill has rather spared the people of India, whose excessive corruption renders 
it surprising that their coercion is so well accomplished by our government. 
If they arc not accurate, or if they are descriptions of the whole, which 
apply only to a part, in respect of rank and geographical position, the fact 
should be known, and the character of the work where they appear justly ap- 
preciated. That the latter is most likely to be true, I am disposed to conclude 
from the testimony of writers on the subject of India, who have seen much 
more of the people than Mr. Ward ever saw. I subjoin some remarks from 
Col. Briggs, which exhibit a singular contrast with the opinions of Mr. Ward : 

It has been my lot to pass a great part of my life in familiar intercourse with the 
natives of the East, and principally among those who have for«the most part lived be- 
yond the precincts of our jurisdiction ; and my notions of them are drawn from such 
sources. I have found the people, generally speaking, intelligent in a very high de- 
gree, though from education deficient in the knowledge of European history and 
sciences. They, however, are ready to admit their ignorance, and desirous of instruc- 
tion. They are usually liberal in their opinions; and the Hindus especially are tolerant 
on the subject of religion : for though tenacious of any interference in the exercise of 
their own, they oppose no worship or custom that does not alfect themselves. Among 
their domestic virtues, I should class ail'ection and tenderness to their relations ; kind- 
ness to their domestics, integrity in their dealings with each other, hospitality to strangers, 
and charity to the distressed and poor. Among the upper classes, I have found relined 
notions of delicacy of conduct and manner; and amongst statesmen and financiers, I 
have occasionally met with enlarged views of policy, and a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of statistics and political economy, that would not disgrace the ministers of any 
government. I believe that, at this moment, India contains natives who would do 
honour to any country. 

Perhaps the key to the solution is that the Hindus degenerate when in con- 
tact with Europeans. If this be the case, the fact should be publicly asserted 
by some writer of respectability. 


I am, Sir, &c. 


PlIIT.ALETIIES. 
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TIIE HISTORY OF JAPAN. 

The severe sjstcm of exclusion maintained by the government of Japan 
against foreigners, especially Europeans, which is slenderly relaxed in respect 
to the Dutch alone, enhances the value of every fragment of authentic infor- 
mation concerning that curious country. 

We stated, some time back, that the Dutch residents at Nangasaki were 
employed in collecting materials for an historical account of Japan ; this ac- 
count has, at length, been transmitted to Europe, in the shape of a memoir 
on the origin of the Japanese, by Mr. Sicbold, who has been for several years 
a resident in the country, and is conversant with the language. It is written 
in German, and was submitted, by its author, to the Asiatic Society of Paris : 
which referred it to a committee, consisting of MM. Eyries, Saint-Martin, 
and Klaproth, who delivered an elaborate report upon the memoir at the 
meeting of the Society in July last. A copy of that report, which is of some 
length, is now before us ; and wc embrace the opportunity of transferring to 
our pages the substance of its contents. 

Mr. Sicbold prescribes to himself the following topics of inquiry, arising out 
of the diverse opinions expressed by antecedent writers on the subject of the 
Japanese ; namely, first, whether they are descended from the Chinese ; se- 
condly, whether they arc descended from the people commonly called Tartars ; 
thirdly, whether they are the progeny of a mixture of various Asiatic nations; 
and lastly, whether they arc the primitive inhabitants of the country? 

A superficial comparison of the physical qualities of the Japanese and Chi- 
nese, he observes, as well as of their civil and political institutions, and even 
some points of their history, might raise a belief that the Japanese were 
descended from the Chinese. Nevertheless, although deep research has de- 
monstrated that the civilization of Japan proceeded from China, it has made 
it equally apparent that there is an original distinction between the inhabitants 
of the two countries: a distinction still more clearly indicated by a comparison 
of their languages, which possess nothing in common between them, although 
the Japanese have adopted a considerable number of Chinese terms, for which, 
notwithstanding, they have words of their own. Mr. Siebold conceives, also, 
that the primitive creed of the Japanese was totally different from that of the 
Chinese; an hypothesis which the reporters regard as doubtful, inasmuch as 
the religion of Sinto, in Japan, is, in a great measure, founded upon the same 
belief in genii, demons, and deified mortals, as the ancient Chinese system, and 
the doctrine of the Taou-sze : the creed, originally from the same source, 
being modified by circumstances peculiar to each country. 

The Sinto religion, according to Mr. Sicbold, was originally a very simple 
one, and the offspring of a conjunction of Sabmisin and Fetiehism. “ The 
ancient religion of the Japanese,” he remarks, “ has no affinity with Buddhism ; 
and although the doctrines of the two creeds may appear to have become 
amalgamated by their immediate contact for six centuries, they are, in reality, 
studiously distinguished by the learned in Japan.” The divinities of the Sinto 
religion arc denominated kami , which is equivalent to the Chinese shin, 
“ genius ;” whilst those of the Buddha sect bear the name of boodz. Bud- 
dhism was carried from China into Corea ; and from that country it reached 
Japan, apparently for the first time, A.D. 543. Nine years aftprward&^he 
images of Buddha were carried thither ; and since that period, this .£r$tyFnas 
been disseminated throughout the empire. The policy of the D$pguns, or 
civil emperors of Japan, employed Buddhism to supplant the ancient religion 
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of the country, the legitimate head of which was the Dairi, or ecclesiastical 
emperor : so that, at the present moment, it is Buddhism which is the state- 
religion. These two creeds have been incorporated into a new one, which 
partakes of the character of both. It appears, from a statement of Mr. Sie- 
bold, that two of the sects, into which the Buddhist faith is divided in Japan, 
and whose origin is attributed to the beginning of the ninth century, still use 
the Devanagari characters in their religious books. 

The Confucian system, which the Japanese call Sju-too , reached Japan in 
the 59th year of the Christian era. Its votaries, Mr. Siebold tells us, aspire 
to nothing beyond the performance of good works in this world, without con- 
cerning themselves much as to what will happen after death. 

The reporters remark that Mr. Siebold is not accurate in that part of his 
memoir devoted to researches into the religion of the country. They 
contend that he has not penetrated into the real character of the dogmatical 
system of the great Chinese philosopher ; that he has confounded Buddha, 
Fo, or Chakia, with Fo-hi, the founder of the Chinese monarchy, who has no 
analogy whatever with the Indian divinity ; and that he has imagined the 
doctines and ceremonies of the religion of the Dalai Lama, to bear a strong 
resemblance to those of the Japanese Sinto, whereas the former, they con- 
tend, is Buddhism. It appears, moreover, that he has formed certain theories 
of identity of origin, the bane of Oriental antiquaries, between the Japanese 
and the Persians, on account of some specious semblances of analogy between 
their religion, manners, and customs ; and that he lias even wandered from his 
subject for the sake of endeavouring to establish some primitive connexion 
between the Mexicans and the inhabitants of Tibet. The report expresses 
a very just degree of surprise at these puerilities, as well as some regret that 
Mr. Siebold had visited Japan, where he enjoyed such favourable opportunities 
for research, before be had qualified himself sufficiently for so important an 
undertaking. 

This is perhaps a little severe ; but we do not wonder that men of real 
knowledge and learning are incensed at such frivolous and despicable pedantry. 
These fanciful theories, when they occupy the brains of men who contribute 
the evidence on which they are founded, tend to delude them into error, or 
what is worse, tempt them to commit deliberate falsehoods. In a subsequent 
portion of the report, we find it asserted that Mr. Siebold, in order to sup- 
port his theory of a conformity between the languages of the Japanese and a tribe 
in South America, has compared the names and numbers in the two languages* 
and, in doing so, has “ taken the liberty to alter a little the latter ,” which he 
borrowed from a published work : this is indeed too had. This passion for 
historical theories constructed on similitude of language ought to be dis- 
countenanced, unless the experiment be conducted on the sensible and only 
satisfactory plan suggested by Baron William d’Humboldt.* 

In entering upon the second head of inquiry, Mr. Siebold has again recourse 
to hypothesis. " He imagines that he has discovered (we quote the words of 
the report), by a comparison of the languages of the Manchoos, the Coreans, 
and the Ainos or Kuriles, with the language of Japan, that there is a manifest 
affinity between all these people, and consequently that Japan probably re- 
ceived its population from the continent of Asia, and that it was subsequently 
civilised by Chinese and Corean colonies, which came thither and blended 
people. In order to demonstrate this hypothesis, the author offers, 

in 


* Trans. 11. A. vol. ii. p. 213. 
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ih the first place, some observations upon the. grammars of the tongues before- 
mentioned; and then he gives a vocabulary of about ninety words, wherein 
the Japanese is placed parallel with the Kurile and the Corean, to which he 
adds the Chinese words conformably to the pronunciation of the Chinese who 
come to trade at Nangasaki, and that which is in use in Japan itself. This 
double comparison, from the lexicon and the grammar, however, appears to 
us to demonstrate just the contrary of what the author proposed to prove. A 
slight glance suffices to afford a conviction, that the four languages in question 
have no point of contact whatever with each other. Some instances of ge- 
neral grammatical conformity will occur in the most dissimilar dialects ; they 
lead to no result where there is no analogy between their respective roots.” 

Mr. Siebold subjoins a geographical notice of the Kurile nation, which oc- 
cupies the isles so called, as well as those of Jesso and Tarakai, or Karafto, 
improperly called in Europe Saghalien, and a brief description of the coast of 
the Tartarian continent opposite the latter isle, and named by the natives 
Sandan. This notice is of infinitely more value than his linguistic researches. 
The details respecting Sandan, or Eastern Tattan, as it is called by the Ja- 
panese, are quite new. They were obtained by Mr. Siebold from an old 
Japanese, who visited the country in 1785. He proceeded from Sooia, a 
factory on the isle of Jesso, to Karafto or Tarakai', examined the eastern and 
western coasts of this large island, and laid down a chart of them. The 
western part of Tarakai* is separated from the continent of Asia by a strait, 
of the existence of which there is no doubt whatever, says the report, in spite 
of the opposite assertion of Krusenstcrn, who makes Tarakai or Saghalien a 
peninsula. It was examined in 1808 by a Japanese, named Mamia Rinsoo, 
and subsequently by an imperial commission sent expressly for the purpose of 
exploring it. The strait was named the “ Passage of Mamia,”* in honour of 
the discoverer. It is commonly frozen from December to March. 

In the vicinity of this strait, as much to the south as to the north, and near 
the mouth of the Amour, the inhabitants of the island of Karafto carry on a 
traffic with those of Sandan, situated on the continent. The Amour bears, 
among the Japanese, the name of Kon-to-koo, their mode of pronouncing the 
Chinese Hw&n-tung-keang ; in the country itself, it is called Mankoo or Man- 
goo. According to the statement of Mr. Siebold’s authority, Sandan is situated 
between Corea and the country of the Manchoos. This statement, as well as 
the theories of the relator respecting the name of the place (for this Japanese 
seems to be as great a theorist as Mr. Siebold), is inaccurate. Sandan, he goes 
on to say, is washed on the east and the south by the sea, and is bounded on the 
west by lofty mountains. The great river of Mankoo, or Amour, there falls into 
the sea. It is navigable into the interior of Sandan, and much higher. From 
Moosi-boo, on the coast, you reach, by the lake Kitsi-hoga,f Kitsibook, the 
chief town of Sandan, and Deren, the emporium of the Manchoo trade. 
Moosi-boo is the place from whence boats are dragged by land to the river 
Taba-matsi, on which the traveller re-embarks, and proceeds across lake Kitsi 
as far as the mouth of the river, to the right of the Mankoo. The Taba-matsi 
is considered by the reporters to be the river called by the Manchoos Nem- 
dengte, erroneously written by D’Anville, Neptecte, which traverses lake 
Kidzi or Kitsi, and falls into the Amour above the village of Kidzi. From 
the particulars afforded by Mr. Siebold’s Japanese informant, it is conceived 
that Sandan corresponds with the country of the Khejens and Fiakhas* 

occupy 

* It is called In our mitpi “ the channel of Tartary.” f Ho fa, In the Kurile tongue* signifies " lake.” 
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occupy the right bank of the lower Amour, as far as its mouth, as well as the 
sea-coast. 

The interior of Sandan is badly peopled ; but the numerous habitations 
situated on the borders of the Maukoo indicate that the people who occupy 
them are comiortable. In the villages near the mouth of that river, the mode 
of living seems to approximate very nearly to that of the Ainos of Taraka'i, or 
Saghalien; whilst in those which arc situated higher up the river, the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants resemble more those of the Manehoos. 

The Sandans, in their voyages on the Mankoo, and in crossing the lakes of 
the country, make use of portable roofs, named karia, and made of the bark 
of the alder, which they erect upon their boats, as well as upon the ground, 
when they sleep. They carry on a very active traffic on the banks of the 
low'cr Amour with the Manehoos, as well as with certain tribes denominated 
by the Japanese traveller Orotsko, Smeren-kour,- Siroon-aino, Kemoon-aino, 
Kordetskc, Kinky, Kara, Idaa, and Kissen. Hunting and fishing are the chief 
occupations of the inhabitants of Sandan : they pay little attention to agri- 
culture. They barter the skins of the animals they take for rice and millet, 
which are brought b} the Manehoos into the Mankoo. The Sandans are but 
little civilized : they are ignorant of the art of writing; but they manufacture 
a species of pottery resembling porcelaine. In respect to their religious creed 
and ceremonies, they are nearly the same as those of the Ainos of Karafto. 
The Japanese traveller related that on his return in a boat on the Maukoo, he 
passed in front of a mountain on the right of the river, on which were two 
large stones standing, of a yellowish colour. The natives told him that they 
were ancient funeral monuments. The boatmen, in passing these tombs, 
threw into the river, rice, millet, and other productions of the earth, as a kind 
of oblation, at the same time reciting prayers, with their hands joined together, 
and turning towards the monuments. 

Among the Sandans, as among the Ainos, several families are united to- 
gether under a chief named Ilasatn or Kazinata. These chiefs were formerly 
elected by the people; at present, they are nominated by the Manehoos. 
Irade on the Mankoo is in the hands of the Chinese government, whose au- 
thority is recognized by a part of Sandan. The limits of the Chinese are 
marked by boundaries on the island of Taraka’i. 

The inhabitants of Sandan, says the Japanese traveller, resemble, in their 
features, the Coreans ; their weapons, their bows made of horns of cattle, 
their arrows and lances, are also similar to this people. They dress like the 
Ainos of Karafto, and let their hair hang down all round the head : a few 
bind them up like the Manehoos. Besides the products of their fishery and the 
chase, the inhabitants of Sandan eat a good deal of beef. The description 
given by him of the tribe of the Orotskos, as well as the portraits of some 
individuals which he sketched, bear a perfect resemblance to those which 
are given by Jj a Pcrouse of the inhabitants of the Bay of Castries, to whom 
that navigator assigned the name of Orotchys : they are probably the same 
people. 

Mr. Siebold, as usual, has his theory in regard to this race: he conjectures 
that the primitive inhabitants of Japan may have descended from the Sandans, 
because, like the latter, they sacrifice to stones on the banks of a river, when 
passing them in a boat. “ This hypothesis,” observe the reporters, " does not 
appear to us to be peculiarly felicitous, for we do not find any thing else among 

this 

* •• This is the Kurile name of the Ainos, who inliabit the northern part of Tarakal or Karafto." 
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this people which reminds us of the Japanese. A slight resemblance between 
some religious ceremonies is perceived amongst many savage or imperfectly 
civilized people, which is by no means sufficient to establish an identity of 
origin between the tribes among which they arc remarked. The few words of 
the Samians, which Mr. Siebold has been able to collect, demonstrate, in the 
very teeth of his hypothesis, that it is a dialect of the Tungouse language, 
which has a close affinity to the Manchoo.” 

The question whether the Japanese arc the mixt progeny of several Asiatic 
nations, is resolved by Mr. Siebold in the affirmative, though in very general 
terms. . lie discovers the cause of the mixture in the intercourse which the 
Japanese have had, from the most remote period to the time of Taiko (who 
died in 1508), with foreign nations, especially the Chinese and Corcans. He 
adds that there is reason to think that the isles of Lew-kew have been, for 
the most part, peopled by Japanese ; just as some other isles of the great 
ocean have received an accession of population from Japan. The latter as- 
sertion, he observes, ought not to appear surprising, since he has even ob- 
tained proofs of an evident communication between the Japanese and the 
ancient inhabitants of Peru and New Granada ! Here the learned Dutchman 
adduces his “ proofs,” which consist of a comparison of the Japanese names 
of numbers with those of the Muyscas or Moscas, who formerly inhabited 
the northern part of South America, between Macaraybo and Rio de la Hacha, 
as given by M. de Humboldt, with a few slight but convenient alterations. 
The reporters have restored the South American denominations to their 
proper orthography (which is, moreover, attested by a grammatical work 
printed at Madrid in Hill)); and it thence appears, that out of the eleven 
terms exhibited by Mr. Siebold, two only bear an accidental resemblance to 
those of the Japanese. So much for the honesty of theorists ! Messrs. 
Eyries and his colleagues have thought it expedient to enter further into a 
consideration of this hypothesis, for the sake of more effectually demolishing 
it ; but we think it a work of supererogation. 

The fourth and last question proposed by Mr. Siebold, namely, “ are the 
Japanese the aborigines or primitive inhabitants of the country ?” he passes 
over sub silentio , conceiving that it was impliedly resolved in the negative 
by what had been already said. “ Nevertheless,” observe his reporters, “ if 
we admit the idea of aborigines, if we apply this denomination to a people 
who have occupied a country from the remotest times, or as far back as the 
period of the j first historical notion exists of it, and if the language of this 
people offers no resemblance to that of any other nation ; then we have every 
reason to assume that the Japanese are aborigines, since they do not bear, 
in any respect, a resemblance to the Kuriles, the Coreans, the Manchoos, 
or Tungouses, the tribes nearest to the archipelago of Japan. We know it, 
also, as an historical fact, that these aborigines were civilized by Chinese co- 
lonies, and that more recently they received from China an access of civiliza- 
tion, and moreover the religion of Buddha, which reached them from Corea. 
It is thus that the manners and customs of the Japanese people were succes- 
sively formed : they bear the impress of their Chinese origin, as one of the 
members of your committee has shewn in his Asia Polyglotta and his Mentoir 
on the introduction of Writing into Japan , inserted in the first number of the 
New Journal Asiatique of the present year.” 

Appended to Mr. Siebold’s memoir is a sketch of the mythological and early 
history of Japan, which is more detailed than Kacmpfer’s, but does not essen- 
tially differ from it. 


The 
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The reporters have subjoined a notice of some Japanese and Corcan works 
mentioned by Mr. Siebolo, historical, geographical, and philological. Amongst 
the former is the Nipon odai itsi ran , or Japan annals, printed in 1663 and 
1683, one of their best historical works, and of which, it is stated, a transla- 
tion is very desirable ; and the Txjooscn monogatareh, or Description of Corea, 
printed at Jeddo, 1730, an extremely important work, containing detailed 
information respecting the history, geography, language, religion, productions, 
manners and customs of that imperfectly-known country. The philological 
works consist of dictionaries, vocabularies, glossaries, &c. of the Japanese 
and Corean tongues, including the Japanese Encyclopaedia, published at Jeddo 
in 1817, and which treats of every thing relating to the history, geography, 
language, writing, mathematics, heraldry, &c. of Japan ; a vocabulary of the 
Jesso dialect, with dialogues, poetry, imperial proclamations concerning the 
revolution in the northern part of the island, comedies, &c. ; also a treatise on 
the characters of India, by a priest of that country, translated from the Indian 
language into Chinese, and printed in China about a thousand years ago. 

It is with sincere puin that we close this article with a piece of melancholy 
intelligence, which we hope may prove unfounded, namely, the apprehended 
death of Mr. Siebold. We are at this moment furnished with the following, 
extract of a letter from Batavia, dated February 17th, 1829: 

“ The Japan ship of this season is not yet arrived, and it is feared she is 
lost : if so, we shall lose with her an excellent Japanese scholar. Dr. Siebold, 
and one of the finest and largest libraries ever exported from Japan.” 


M. VON HAMMER’S REPLY TO PROFESSOR HAMAKER. 

M. Von Hammer has published, in the Journal Asialiquc of Paris, a de- 
tailed reply to the critical remarks of M. Hamaker, on the first volume of hist 
History of the Ottoman Empire, which appeared in the fourth volume of the 
Bibliotheca Critica Nova, published at Leyden, in 1828. The material objec- 
tions, according to M. Hammer, turn upon twenty historical points, which he 
has separately discussed, and has proved, apparently in a very satisfactory 
manner, by the adduction of the original authorities, the accuracy of his 
own positions, and the fallacy of the criticism, which he considers to be as 
rude as it is unjust. He adds : u I am very much deceived, if unprejudiced 
readers will not retort upon the critic the charges of ignorance, precipitation, 
negligence, and want of judgment, which he fulminates, without proof, with- 
out a knowledge of manuscripts, and upon mere malevolent suspicion.” 

The great length of M. Von Hammer’s justification, which he has circulated 
separately,* as an extract from the work in which it appeared, precludes us 
from giving more than this general description of it. Those who are capable 
of entering into the merits of the controversy, will be best able to appreciate 
them by a minute examination of the original texts, in full, as given by M. 
Hammer, and by a careful comparison of the objections with the replies. 

It is painful to observe that literary disputes, between writers of undoubted 
talent and respectability, cannot always be carried on without acrimony. 

• Entitled “ Eclair clssemem *ur quelques points contests de l’Histolre dea Arabes, des Byzantlns, 
desSeldjoukides, t des Ottomans.” 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF BRITISH* INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 

Sin: — I am indebted to the accident that lately befel the Cam Brea Cattle 
for the pleasure of perusing, rather sooner than I otherwise could have done, 
the comments contained in the July number of the Oriental Herald , upon a 
little pamphlet which I some months ago ventured to publish, in reply to seve- 
ral productions on topics connected with India, in which I had met with state- 
ments which struck me as being unfair and exaggerated. , 

Though a full discussion of the various subjects touched upon in the arti- 
cle I refer to cannot be brought within the limits of a letter, yet there arc 
some points on which I must trouble you with a few observations, in the hope 
that, by finding a place in your journal, they may obtain a circulation commen- 
surate with that of the critique to which they relate. 

In these remarks I shall follow the order observed in the article, not as being 
in itself the most lucid that might be adopted, but as being the most favour- 
able to contrast and comparison. 

Passing over the introductory paragraphs, which are remarkable for nothing 
but a contempt of Pope’s rule. 

In every work regard the author’s end, &c. &c. 

I must proceed at once in medias res t and point out at the very commencement 
of the article an instance of that substitution of inuendo for assertion, of which 
the adversaries of the government of British India have in all their writings 
made such liberal use. 

In page 3, in alluding to the monopoly of salt, it is observed, that <c there 
is nothing in his work to shew whether dysenteries or alligators be most effi- 
cient in carrying off the manufacturers.” The plain English of this passage 
is, that the British government in Bengal, in order to procure salt, wittingly 
suffer their subjects to be compelled to labour in its manufacture, at the immi- 
nent risk of their health and lives. Compulsion is here of course implied, 
and constitutes the essence of the charge; why, therefore, is it not expressly 
asserted, instead of being glanced at in an ambiguous passage, to give it the 
air of an established and unquestioned fact? To the charge itself it will be 
time enough to reply when it is advanced in clear and explicit language ; at 
present it is noticed merely as affording a specimen of that style of insinua- 
tion, in which the accusations brought against the British functionaries in the 
East are frequently couched. 

Next in order comes the subject of the prejudices of cast ; when an attempt 
is again made to confound things, which I have already shewn to be essentially 
unconnected ; namely, the occasional indulgence of Hindoos in animal food, and 
the relaxation of prejudices in Calcutta and its vicinity. These are spoken of as 
if the one were the consequence of the other, and no notice is taken of the 
remark in the pamphlet, that these indulgences are not traceable to, or con- 
nected with, European influence. As this, however, is pronounced to be “ a 
minute matter,” it is unnecessary to dwell any longer upon it. 

The land revenue comes then to be considered. Here it is boldly assumed, 
that Mr. Rickards has established all that he has asserted ; which is just taking 
the thing to be proved for the proof. 

In the lower provinces of Bengal, I am taxed with having adduced a single 
solitary case in proof of the moderation of the land-tax. Now the fact is, that 
I gave the instance of a whole district, that of Mymensing, a rich and fertile 

province. 
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province, from which the government receives annually little more than seven 
lacs of rupees, or ab<4R £70,000. If this docs not suffice, let the printed 
returns be consulted, and the result throughout Bengal will, I aiu confident, be 
equally in favour of the government. 

Having no wish to conceal or disguise a single fact connected with the sub- 
ject I was writing on, I gave what I considered to be a correct sketch of the 
manner in which many of the old landholders were deprived of their property, 
through the operation of the system introduced in 171)3. How is this replied 
to ? Not by shewing my Estimate of the native character to be erroneous ; not 
by denying my assertions regarding their want of punctuality, their ignorance 
at that comparatively remote period, and consequent dread of Europeans as an 
impure race; not by questioning the process by which too many an agent did, 
in those days, obtain possession of his employer’s property; but by a repeti- 
tion of the assertion, that their ruin was imputable to the exorbitant amount 
of the assessment; which is again taking the tiling to be proved for the proof. 

The cause alleged is quite insufficient to account for the effect produced. 
The old landholders were, in many instances, ruined, but their immediate 
successors flourished : which could not have been the case if the decay of the 
former were imputable to a grievance that had become an inalienable adjunct 
to the very possession of the soil itself. The original assessment is, “ in the 
state in which the country then was,” pronounced to have been “ a violation of 
natural rights, and grievously oppressive in point of amount.” But it is after- 
wards admitted that the assessment has “ since ceased to be the scourge it was, 
and become comparatively moderate.” Now the assessment, he it remembered, 
was fixed in perpetuity. May we not, therefore, even under the assumption of 
its comparative severity at the time of its introduction, ascribe to the authors 
of the measure some little forecasting anticipation of the benefits which were 
likely to flow’ from this and other concomitant enactments of that period ? Was 
it their bounden duty to have accepted the minimum of what the country was 
capable of yielding, while they, at the same time, precluded their successors 
from attempting to modify or increase the only direct tax from which a govern- 
ment can in India draw its resources? Nothing, therefore, can be more 
strained than the parallel, in this part of the article, drawn between the land 
revenue in India and the land-tax, the tithes, the income-tax, or any one of 
the many impositions to which the inhabitants of England arc subjected. 

Much is said about the enormity of the principle upon which the assessment 
was formed. This is a question that may possibly affect the character for 
humanity of many respectable individuals, of whom but few survive; but it is 
otherwise of very little immediate moment, provided it can be shewn that the 
practical results of the measure have been generally beneficial. That these 
have been beneficial is indicated by all the usual symptoms of prosperity, 
symptoms so visible and palpable, that the opponents of the present system 
do not deny, (.hough they seek to ascribe, their appearance to any but the 
plain and obvious cause; namely, the general good government which the 
country has, since it came under the British power, on the whole enjoyed. This 
remark applies with even more force to Bahar than to Bengal. To the asser- 
tions contained in the pamphlet on the highly cultivated state of that province, 
and the generally good condition of the peasantry, there is no exception taken 
in the article I am replying to. 

Now I will leave it to any man of common sense to decide, whether silence 
on this point be not quite contradictory of the character given by the writer 
to 01 A Indian government. It is hut a multiplying of vain words, to prove by 

reasoning 
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reasoning that a system must be cruel and oppressive, >|^cn its admitted results 
are peace, comfort, and prosperity. Either the account given of Bahar is 
inaccurate, or the character given to our government is unmerited and un- 
founded. 

But this strain of observation may be pursued a little further. In com- 
mencing at page 41 of my pamphlet, may be found a detailed account of some 
events that followed the introduction of our revenue system into the western 
provinces; in the course of which it is shewn, that solar from possessing cor- 
rect information regarding the real state of those diftlicts, the gentleman, 
whose authority is most confidently cited in condempiStiofi of the Indian go- 
vernment, must have written in ignorance of the regulations printed and pub- 
lished by that government, and thus spoken of an abuse, rectified by a law 
passed in 1821, as if it remained to be redressed in 182D. 

In reply to this passage, the writer of the article advances nothing . 

In another passage, respecting the same provinces, an explanation has been 
offered, at page 48 of the pamphlet, on the subject of the perpetual settle- 
ment, alleged to have been promised and perfidiously withheld ; in reply to 
which the writer of the article advances nothing. 

Instead of opposing any distinct counter-statement to that given in the 
various passages alluded to, the writer of the article indulges in much vague 
and general comment, in the course of which he indirectly charges the govern- 
ment with subjecting the country to the scourge of annual re-assess merits. 

This system is declared to have long been the favourite one. Where then 
has it been enforced? Why arc not the districts particularized? Why is it, 
that in every allegation that is advanced against the government in India, there 
is ever a want of that circumstantiality, which is as essential to the substantia- 
tion of a charge against a public body as against a private individual ? 

The next subject noticed in the article is the imaginary conversation between 
the authors of the various pamphlets lately published and the great men to 
whose talents England owes its mighty empire in the East. The difficulty 
started in that conversation is but very unsatisfactorily disposed of in the arti- 
cle. Can the writer really mean, that had the whole amount of Clive’s private 
fortune, even with that of his friends and followers, been poured into the 
public cotters, it would have furnished sufficient to meet the payment of the 
army and the other exigencies of the state? If not, whence was money to be 
procured, but by adopting the system of taxation which had then, it is acknow- 
ledged on all hands, been in force for many centuries, and could not, to 
repeat what I have before said, even at the present moment be departed from, 
in favour of foreign financial experiments, without a risk of shaking the whole 
fabric of our power to its base. 

Were it possible, by an effort of his imagination, for the writer of the arti- 
cle to fancy himself to be either Clive or Hastings, it would be very desirable 
to have a plain detail of the measures which he w f ould have introduced, to 
reconcile the reform of the revenue system with the preservation of the empire 
entrusted to his charge. Perhaps he would have sacrificed both to the preser- 
vation of his principles. 

I am next called on to say, why a collector of taxes, or an opium or a salt 
agent, is highly paid. To this I can only reply, that the government of India, 
proceeding upon the common principles of human nature, judge it meet that 
where men are largely trusted they should be largely paid. 

As to the succeeding interrogatories, I take refuge for the present under the 
canons of criticism formerly quoted, and decline to reply. 

Asiatic JournVoL. 28. No. 1 66. 3 G On 
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On the subject of civil justice, my remarks must be brief, as I have neither 
means nor leisure to consult the printed authorities on which the calculations 
contained in the article rest. With reference to the statement given in my 
pamphlet, I can only observe, that nothing can warrant the assumption that 
the whole, or even a preponderating majority, of the cases deckled on, in any 
country, are carried through every allowable stage of appeal. 

Neither is it correct to suppose that a consecutive series of appeals, from 
each court to that immediately above it, is as a matter of course allowed in 
Bengal. There is but^ofiife regular appeal permitted ; for any further revision, 
some special groun&ni&st be assigned. 

There is a trifling error in the comments on this question, that appear in 
page 10 of the article, which I only notice to shew how loosely assertions are 
on this subject hazarded. The process in the inferior native courts is described 
as being summary. This is inaccurate ; the process in these courts is just as 
formal as in the tribunals over which European officers preside. 

The instance cited of the delay of justice in the district of Burdwan, in the 
year 1814, is certainly lamentable; but as it is accompanied with a distinct 
admission of the singulcrly litigious disposition of the inhabitants, it cannot 
be taken as a fair sample of the administration of civil justice throughout the 
country at large ; least of all in the upper provinces, where the people have 
Jess of that contentious spirit, which forms so prominent a feature in the Ben- 
galee character. 

The great obstacle to improvement in this department exists in the character 
of the people themselves. Whenever natives shall be found, in whose inte- 
grity their own countrymen will place reliance, the task of administering justice 
will cease to be as difficult as it hitherto has been. 

There are some observations in this part of the article which I feel disposed 
to subscribe to : but I cannot, within the limits of a letter, undertake to sepa- 
rate these from others of a different complexion, or to accompany the writer 
through all his comments, upon a matter of such intricacy and difficulty as the 
administration of civil justice to a people, whose language, habits, religion, 
and manners, are at variance with our own, and from whom it has as yet proved 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain any efficient aid towards the performance 
of a task, which, without such co-operation, can never under any system be 
effectually discharged. Observing, however, that I am taxed, in one part of 
the article, with presumption, in attempting to draw a comparison between 
the laws administered in the Company’s and in English courts of justice; 1 
must remark, that the comparison in question referred only to costs, and 
these, I am persuaded, will be found to be generally lighter in India than in 
England, or in the King’s court in Calcutta. 

The writer of the article states that he receives with distrust the account 
given in the pamphlet of the improved state of the police in the eastern pro- 
vinces. This is a very easy mode of getting rid of an account which does not 
favour his particular views. Does he mean to insinuate that the tabular state- 
ment, given in page 29 of my pamphlet, is unworthy of credit ? If so, it is 
desirable that he would state the grounds of his distrust in a more detailed 
and tangible form. On the police of the upper provinces, the writer’s remarks 
induce a suspicion that he has never visited that portion of our possessions. 
The statement given in p. 54 of the pamphlet, of the state of the police in that 
quarter, is, I admit, ill-arranged : but it was the best which I (not having titcess 
to many official records) could procure ; and surely there is nothing in it that 
can justify the assumption, that the crime of thuggee, or professional murder 

on 
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on the highway, has increased, as asserted in page 16 of the article, under 
British auspices, ninety per cent, in seven years. There is a fluctuation in the 
numbers given in the table; and while ten cases are^tesorded in 1818, there are 
nineteen recorded in 1825 ; but then, in 1815 there were forty-nine, and in 1816 
there were sixty-eight of these atrocities recorded ; so that, on the whole, be- 
tween ,1816 and 1825, there was a difference of exactly forty-nine cases. Would 
the writer of the article have placed more reliance on the table if it had exhibited 
a graduated return, diminishing in each succeeding year, instead of presenting, 
what common sense would lead any body in such a caso to expect, namely, a 
statement shewing, with occasional fluctuations, a genetgd tendency towards 
reduction ? 

In regard to gang robberies attended with murder, the table shews a re- 
duction of from forty in 1813, to twenty in 1822, and eleven in 1825. 

The crime of quzakec, or robbery by horsemen, has disappeared entirely. 
Whatever may be the case in other parts of India, it may be safely affirmed, 
that there has been a most decided improvement effected in the police in the 
western provinces of the Bengal presidency, since their cession to the British 
government. This has been accomplished, also, under all those restraints 
of legal forms and laws of evidence, from which a native ruler is comparatively 
free, and in spite of the great local difficulties to be encountered in a country 
bordering upon independent states, within whose dominions offenders arc, it is 
well known, too readily sheltered. 

To the high authority of Mr. Elphinstonc, I should be very loth to appear 
to object upon any point; but in the passage quoted from his writings, he cer- 
tainly must, if his remarks related to the western provinces of the Bengal 
presidency, have referred to the period preceding the year 1813, since when, 
as I have endeavoured to shew in that part of my pamphlet (page 41), to which 
the writer of the article has most sedulously evaded a reply, a stop has been 
put to great revolutions of property, in consequence of revenue arrangements. 

There can, I must here remark, be no reasonable objection made to the fair 
use of evidence derived from official documents ; but it is not quite fair to 
make an invidious parade of the information thus obtained, and to conclude, 
as is so generally done, that the public functionaries, content with recording, 
are not occupied also in endeavours to repair, the evils which they describe. 
This is the sole objection which 1 have ventured to make to the inferences 
drawn from the Fifth Report. That document is unquestionably a high autho- 
rity to appeal to, in proof of the state of the country at the time of which it 
treats ; but it does not partake of the prophetic character, and it is very un- 
reasonable and rather uncharitable to suppose, that during the last twenty 
years the public functionaries in India have been doing nothing for the country 
entrusted to their charge. 

I now approach what may be regarded as the citadel of my opponent's 
strength, the jurisdiction of the King’s court in Calcutta. I need not on this 
point repeat what I have already admitted, and have no wish to retract, but 
proceed to submit a few further remarks to the consideration of your readers. 

Calcutta, the metropolis of British India, and the great emporium of trade, 
is the wealthiest spot in our eastern dominions. Now, it happens that the 
spot enjoying these singular advantages does also possess a system of judica- 
ture, civil and criminal, peculiar to itself. Is it quite fair to ascribe its pros- 
perity entirely to the one circumstance, without any reference to the other ? 
Were the King’s court to be removed to Benares, the government still re- 
maining in Calcutta, would the latter city dwindle, and the former, at this pre- 
sent 
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sent moment admitted to be the more populous of the two, expand still fur- 
ther, and become the favoured spot, the cynosure of eastern eyes ? Far as I 
am from asserting that Calcutta would not lose, I am equally far from admit- 
ting that Benares would gain immeasurably by the supposed transfer. For a 
place situated as Calcutta is, and containing a mixed population deeply imbued 
with a European spirit, a very different system is required from what is suited 
for the simple population of the cities of the interior. 

It is said that all business is transacted within the limits of the King’s 
court’s special jurisdiction. This, of course, can only mean all business car- 
ried on by European bankers as agents ; for surely native shroffs and mer^ 
chants and European manufacturers are to be found in other parts of the coun- 
try ? It may also be observed, that even in point of locality, the jurisdiction in 
question embraces the only sites upon which a counting-house can conve- 
niently stand ; so that, without denying that a European banker would prefer 
having his dealings carried on within the limits in question, it may also be 
observed that, apart from this consideration of its peculiar jurisdiction, there 
are other reasons for his making the same selection. 

In selecting the suburbs for the purpose of comparing the effects of the two 
systems, I was influenced entirely by the consideration of their juxtaposition. 
If the writer of the article prefer it, he may select any of the cities which he 
has particularized, and the result will be equally to the refutation of the asser- 
tion, that these jurisdictions present a melancholy contrast to the security and 
prosperity of that portion of Calcutta which constitutes the special jurisdic- 
diction of the King’s court. On this point I have already cited Bishop Heber’s 
description of Benares, inserted by Mr. Rickards in the 97th page of his 
work, and to it I request your readers to refer. It certainly does appear, d 
priori, improbable that the police of either of the large cities of Patna or 
Benares (I cannot speak so confidently of Moorshedabad), superintended as it 
is by a single gentleman, who has many other duties to perform, should be as 
efficient as that of Calcutta, where so many persons are employed, and so 
much more costly an establishment is maintained ; yet, improbable as it seems, 
such but a few years ago was the case, and such, I have every reason to be- 
lieve, it is at this moment. The fact can of course only be proved by a compa- 
rison of the returns of crimes committed and criminals apprehended in each of 
these several jurisdictions ; and this task the writer of the article will, lam 
confident, in his zeal to refute me, readily undertake. 

To return to the subject of the suburbs ; docs the writer of the article really 
mean to say that the 50,000 natives, of whom he speaks as sleeping in that 
quarter, though amenable to the King’s court, are entirely exempted from the 
jurisdiction of the magistrate, in whoBe division they nightly seek repose ? If 
so, the magistrate in question has a more arduous task to perform than any 
officer employed in the department of police in any other quarter of the globe. 
Before quitting this part of the subject, I must observe, that no reply is offered 
to an allusion contained in the pamphlet, at page Ul, to the bubullecas, or 
attorneys’ jackalls. Is the existence of this tribe denied, or if admitted, can it 
be altogether reconciled with the alleged visible superiority of “ the favoured 
spot ?” 

. The gentleman from whom I received information of a petition, deprecating 
•the extension of the King’s court’s jurisdiction, having been presented to go- 
vernment in the time of Lord Hastings, was the late Mr. John Shakespear, 
formerly superintendent of police'; but as petitions of a contrary tenour are 
asserted to have been received, and as, unless the process of their concoction 

be 
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be known, such documents are entitled to but little weight, I do not seek to 
lay any particular stress upon this circumstance. 

On the subject of suttees, the article exhibits a serious misconception 
of what has been stated in the pamphlet. The circumstance of so many sut- 
tees taking place in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, is mentioned to shew that 
the moral influence of European settlers is not likely to prove so powerful a 
corrective of existing superstitions, as the advocates of unrestricted coloniza- 
tion promise that it will do ; while it is, at the same time, shewn that the non- 
occurrence of these immolations within the limits of the King’s court’s juris- 
diction, constitutes no fair ground of argument against the Company’s admi- 
nistration : because the circumstances of its local situation renders it just as 
impossible that a suttee should take place there, as that a duel should be 
fought within the limits of the City of London. No reproach or charge what- 
ever was here intended ; and I regret that, in my anxiety to avoid being prolix, 
I should not have more distinctly separated the two points which I sought to 
establish. 

On the subject of the practice itself, I would not, in however slight or 
trifling a degree, contribute to retard its authoritative suppression one moment 
longer than may be necessary to ensure our not attempting what we may find 
our power unequal to accomplish. The cases, cited in the note to page S3, do 
not bear a sufficiently close analogy to that of the suttee to warrant the con- 
clusions that have been drawn from them. The practice of throwing children 
into the river was confined to one spot, and its existence was probably not 
known beyond the limits of the province in which it took place. The presence 
of a serjeant’s guard of sepoys was sufficient to put a stop to it, and whatever 
sensation was thus excited, was certainly confined to the single province of 
Bengal This is not the case with the suttee, which seems to be co-cxtensive 
with Hindooism. It is to be found in the mountains of Nepal, and in the 
southern extremities of the peninsula. 

I wish I could believe that the destruction of female infants has been com- 
pletely put a stop to; but I confess that I fear, that among the Rajkoomars, 
and some other classes of the Rajpoot tribe, it is still practised, though rarely, 
and in secret. My apprehensions on this point rest on information which I 
have received from Moosulmans ; for, in Upper India, no Hindoo would fur- 
nish a tittle of information on a subject connected with their ideas of family 
honour. 

The parallel between the duel and the suttee docs not strike me as being so 
inappropriate as it is regarded by the writer of the article. I do think that 
both practices have their roots in the prejudices of society ; and I do think 
that it is therefore very dubious whether a legislative enactment will not prove 
as inoperative against the one, os we know that it would prove, or rather has 
proved, against the other. It is a melancholy subject, and knowing, as I do, 
how many of those, whose authority I most highly respect, entertain senti- 
ments on the practicability of suppressing this odious and execrable rite 
differing from those which I have expressed, it is with extreme reluctance and 
diffidence that I venture to offer an opinion, which I shall be rejoiced to see 
satisfactorily refuted. 

On the subject of colonization, my sentiments are pretty fairly stated; 
for as it is one upon which much evidence must be collected before a correct 
judgment can be formed, I did not mean to do more than shew, that the 
advocates of the measure had not yet made out their own case so completely 
as, from the tone of their writings, their readers might be led to conclude* 

It 
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It is a measure which promises many advantages : but is also attended with 
many and serious difficulties ; and all that can be desired is, that judgment 
should be suspended, until these conflicting considerations can be fairly com- 
pared and estimated. 

This letter has extended to such a length that I must pass over many points 
of minor importance, and hurry to a close. To carry on this discussion in 
its present shape can, I fear, lead to no satisfactory conclusion. 

Of an existing system, the defects are matters of experience; of a proposed 
and untried system, they arc merely matters of speculation. To place two 
such systems at all upon a footing of parity, the latter should be stated 
with the minutest detail of which it may be susceptible. 

The writer of the article in the Herald finds fault with every part of our sys- 
tem for the government of Bengal ; but he has not very clearly described that 
which he would propose to be adopted in its stead. In general terms, to be 
sure, he has recommended colonization, and of course freedom of the press ; 
but this is not enough. Men cannot play the part of legislators by repeating 
one or two words, as Wamba, in lvanhoc , docs that of a friar, on the strength 
of pax vobiscum / What it is desirable to see, is a detailed scheme for the 
introduction of these and other blessings ; and this may, I conceive, be done 
by the writer of the article, if he will merely draw up his plan for the future 
government of India in the form and language of an act of Parliament, wherein 
he can insert every necessary provision, not merely for the admission of Euro- 
pean settlers iuto the interior of the country, but also for the accomplishment 
of the following objects : — 

1. The abolition of the present land-tax. 

2. The system of taxation that is to be adopted in its stead, with a detailed 
statement of its probable amount, and the processes by which it is to be 
levied. 

3. The constitution of the establishment for the future administration of 
civil justice, stating in how far natives are to be admitted into it, and how, in 
the event of their not proving so entirely trustworthy as to warrant their 
being placed beyond the reach of European control, checks arc to be provided, 
that shall not be of the nature of appeals, and consequently shall not have a 
tendency to cause an accumulation, similar to that which is so much complained 
of at present. 

4. The correction of the alleged disposition of the Bengalees to litigation 
and perjury, or of the effects of those failings, namely, delay and uncertainty. 

5. The abolition of the salt and opium monopolies, and the expedients 
whereby the loss of the two or three millions, that are thence derived, is to 
be made good. 

6. The adjustment of the puttce-darcc, or coparcenary question, in the 
western provinces ; with an arrangement for the extension of its provisions to 
the European settlers. 

7. The police, with separate provisions for the suppression of thuggee and 
the prevention of decoitee, by debarring the decoits from shelter and protec- 
tion in the territories of independent princes. 

8. The abolition of the suttee, taking into consideration that our native 
army consists chiefly of Hindoos. 

9. Th^ simplification of the present complicated system in force for the' 
government of the country, by some means that shall not throw more power 
into the hands of individuals than will be quite compatible with rational freo 
dom. 
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10. The trial and punishment of European settlers in the interior, by whom 
to be conducted, and in what form. 

These are the points that occur to me as being of most real importance; and 
when the writer in the Oriental Herald shall have compressed his ideas re- 
garding them into some tangible form, we may resume this discussion with a 
better prospect of its leading to an useful issue. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

London , Sept. 1, 1829. T. C. Robertson. 


EPISTLE FROM A HINDU PRINCE TO A MOGUL EMPEROR. 

Wf. have been requested to publish the translation, referred to in our review 
of Col. Tod’s “Annals and Antiquities of Rajast’han” (p. 190), of the cele- 
brated letter which, according to Mr. Ormc and Sir John Malcolm, was ad- 
dressed to Aurungzeb by Jesswunt Sing of Marwar, but which is stated by 
Col. Tod, with more probability, to have been written by Raj Sing of Mewar: 
we have placed the two translations in juxtaposition. 


Translation op a Letter, from Kana 

Raj Sing of Mewak to the Emperor 

Aurungzeb. 

All due praise be rendered to the glory 
of the Almighty, and the munificence of 
your majesty, which is conspicuous as the 
sun and moon. Although I, your well- 
wisher, have separated myself from your 
sublime presence, I am nevertheless zea- 
lous in the performance of every bouuden 
act of obedience and loyalty. My ardent 
wishes and strenuous services are employ- 
ed to promote the prosperity of the kings, 
nobles, inirzas, rajahs, and roys, of the 
provinces of Hindustan, and the chiefs of 
iEraun, Turaun, Room, and Shawn, the 
inhabitants of the seven climates, and all 
persons travelling by land and by water. 
This my inclination is notorious, nor can 
your royal wisdom entertain a doubt there- 
of. Reflecting therefore on my former 
services, and your majesty’s condescen- 
sion, I presume to solicit the royal atten- 
tion to some circumstances, in which the 
public as well as private welfare is greatly 
interested. 


I have been informed that enormous 
sums have been dissipated in the prosecu- 
tion of the designs formed against me, 
your well-wisher; and that you have 
ordered a tribute to be levied to satisfy 
the exigencies of your exhausted treasury. 


Translation of a Letter from Sam- 
RAJKK, AN ANCIENT UaJA OF THE MaH- 

katta State, to the Emperor, Alum 
Geer ( Ai kungzkb). 

After offering my grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the king of kings, l beg leave 
to address your majesty. Although I have 
had the misfortune to incur your royal re- 
sentment, nevertheless I cannot accuse 
myself of any short-coming in the per- 
formance of the duties I owe to your ma- 
jesty. My good services and my useful 
exertions are known and acknowledged by 
sultans and sovereigns, by omdats and 
ameers, by the rajahs and ramus of the 
provinces of Ilindostau, also by the re- 
gents and rulers of Iran and Turan, of 
Room and Sham — nay, by the inhabitants 
of the seven divisions of the universe, and 
by the more unsettled citizens of the world, 
the sons of the sea and of the roads. All 
these have heard of my exploits, which 
probably may also have been dignified with 
the attention of your royal ear; presum- 
ing, therefore, on those services, and on 
your majesty’s indulgence, and impelled 
by an irresistible impulse of benevolence 
and sympathy for my fellow-sufferers of 
humanity, I beg leave to obtrude a few 
remarks on your gracious consideration. 

In consequence of the war you have 
waged against me, which lias absorbed all 
my fortune, and exhausted th^ finances 
even of your royal treasury, you now re- 
solve to levy an oppressive tax from the 
poor and indigent (who live by their la- 
bour). 
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May it please your majesty, your royal 
ancestor Mahomed Jelaul ill Dcen Akbar, 
whose throne is now in heaven, conducted 
the atfairs of this empire in equity and 
firm security for the space of fifty-two 
years, preserving every tribe of men in 
ease and happiness, whether they were fol- 
lowers of Jesus, or of Moses, of David, 
or Mahomed ; were they Brahmins, were 
they of the sect of Dharians, which denies 
the eternity of matter, or of that which 
ascribes the existence of the world to 
chance, they all equally enjoyed his coun- 
tenance and favour: insomuch that his 
people, in gratitude for the indiscriminate 
protection lie ailorded them, distinguished 
him by the appellation of Juggut Gooroo 
(guardian of mankind). 

• 

jHis majesty Mahomed Noor ul Deen 
9ebanghecr, likewise, whose dwelling is 
now in paradise, extended for a period of 
twenty-two years the shadow of his pro- 
tection over the heads of his people ; suc- 
cessful by a constant fidelity to his allies, 
and a vigorous exertion of his arm in 
business. 

Nor less did the illustrious Shah Jchan, 
by a propitious reign of thirty-two years, 
acquire to himself immortal reputation, 
the glorious reward of clemency and vir- 
tue. 


Such were the benevolent inclinations 
of your ancestors. Whilst they pursued 
these great and generous principles, where- 
soever they directed their steps, conquest 
and prosperity went before them ; and 
then they reduced many countries and 
fortresses to their obedience. During your 
majesty’s reign, many have been alienated 
from the empire, and farther loss of terri- 
tory must necessarily follow', since devas- 
tation and rapine now universally pre- 
vail without restraint. Your subjects are 
trampled "‘tunder foot, and every province 
of your empire is impoverished ; depopu- 
lation spreads, and difficulties accumulate. 
When indigence has reached the habita- 
tion of the sovereign and his princes, w hat 


hour), in order to answer the exigencies 
of your government. 

The late illustrious founder of the em- 
pire of the world, the now glorious inha- 
bitant of the regions of bliss and beati- 
tude, the Emperor Jelal ud Dcen, Mo- 
hammed Akbcr, who swayed with absolute 
dominion, for the space of half a century, 
the imperial sceptre of the subdued world, 
conceived it his best policy, not only to 
tolerate, but to cherish and conciliate, peo- 
ple of the most opposite persuasions — the 
adherents of Jesus and of Moses, of David 
and Mohammed, the Melkian and l'elkian, 
the Eashrian and Dehrian sectaries, the 
proselytes of Brahma and the followers of 
Sheeva Deo, all these, under the friendly 
shadow of his diadem, lived equally pro- t 
tected ; and, under the auspicious influence 
of a system of administration so mild and 
beneficent, he held success in one hand; 
whilst prosperity courted the other. 

His most gracious majesty, whose soul 
is in glory and his abode in paradise, his 
Majesty the Emperor Jchan (Jeer, sat for 
two and twenty years on the nuisnud of 
magnificence and prosperity, dispensing 
happiness and co a tort among his satisfied 
subjects. 

The sacred and august monarch, now 
ail inhabitant of the empyrean heaven, 
Sahel) Kyran, the emperor Shah Jchan, 
Padshah, G ha zee, after a happy reign of 
thirty-two years, which exhibits a pleasing 
series of events for the pen of the historian 
in recording the annals of empire, ob- 
tained at last a seat in the eternal mansions 
of mercy, the happy recompense of a life 
happily employed and happily ended. 

Here, w hilst we regard with admiration 
the splendour and magnificence of these 
momirchs (your majesty’s predecessors), 
we contemplate w ith reverence their good- 
ness and their virtues ! Yet, w r e not only 
see with sorrow, but experience witli dis- 
tress, that the Emperor Alum Geer, far 
from inheriting those venerable virtues, of 
bletiding goodness witli greatness, and 
amidst the pomp of the palace and the 
splendour of the throne, adverting to the 
cares of the cottage and the wants of the. 
ryott, — virtues, hereditary among your an- 
cestors, and therefore looked for from your 
majesty — looked for, but in vain l and the 
more they were expected, the more the 
want of them is to be deplored ! Your 

venerable 
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can be the condition of the nobles ? As 
to the soldiery , tltey are in murmurs ; the 
merchants complaining, the Mahomedans 
discontented, the Hindoos destitute, and 
multitudes of people, wretched even to 
the want of their nightly meal, are beat- 
ing their heads throughout the day in 
rage and desperation. 


How can the dignity of the sovereign 
he preserved, who employs his power lii 
exacting heavy tributes from a people thus 
miserably reduced? At this juncture it is 
told from east to west, that the emperor of 
Hindostan, jealous of the poor Hindoo 
devotee, will exact a tribute from brah- 
mins, sanorahs, joghies, berawghies, san- 
yasees; that, regardless of the illustrious 
honour of his Timurean race, he cou- 
Asiat. Jbum. Vol. 28 . No. 166 *. 


venerable predecessors possessed a power, 
as absolute as yourself, to impose taxes ; 
but, far from doing so, when they con- 
sidered that the arm of omnipotence, the 
adorable archetype of all earthly domi- 
nion, is extended in mercy to pour bles- 
sings and benefits into the lap of the needy ; 
they, in humble imitation of the all gra- 
cious majesty of heaven, made mercy, and 
kindness to their subjects, the distinguish- 
ing features of their government — fea- 
tures, more becoming than the diadem of 
their empire! Thus, under them, the peo- 
ple being easy in their circumstances, and 
exempted from taxes, found an induce- 
ment to their industry in. the profits of 
their cultivation ; and, in proportion as 
the subjects were happy, the state became 
prosperous. How sad a reverse, how 
gloomy a contrast, in the reign of your 
majesty! Already have most of your 
strong-liolds been wrested from your posK 
session, and the remainder are not 
from surrendering. See, here, the effect! 
of your avarice — see, here, the conse- 
quences of your pernicious administration : 
your helpless ryotts perishing, your antici- 
pated revenues annihilated ; where a thou- 
sand sliould have been collected, we look 
in vain for an hundred! Alas! alas! 
when it so happens, whether from avarice 
or folly, that poverty pervades the palace 
of the prince, adieu to science, to taste, 
and to elegance ! When the sepahis, de- 
prived of their pay, are in a state of mu- 
tiny ; when the merchants, cheated of their 
price, are reduced to bankruptcy; when 
the professors of Islam are harassed and 
distressed, when the followers of Brahm 
are ruined or extirpated; when the wretch- 
ed labourer, after the toil of the day, 
knows not how to provide the meal of the 
evening; when the hand of indignation 
imprints the burning mark of insult on 
the check of nobility, oh miserable peo- 
ple, how very wretched must be your si- 
tuation ! 

Ilow must it grace the character of a 
sultan, what pride and what honour will 
it not add to the reputation of the illus- 
trious house of Timoor, to have it in- 
scribed on the page of the annals of Hin- 
dostan that the Emperor Alum Gee?, covet- 
ous of the alms in the cup of the suppli- 
cant, levied a tribute from the jogies, the 
sinyassies, the byraggies, and other such 
children of penury ; that the hand of the 
3 H Emperor 
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descends to exercise his power over the 
solitary inoffensive anchoret. If your ma- 
jesty places any faith in those books, by 
distinction called divine, you will there be 
instructed, that God is the God of all 
mankind, not the God of Mahomodaus 
alone. The pagan and the mussulinan 
are equal in his presence. Distinctions 
of colour are of his ordination. It is he 
who gives existence. In your temples, to 
his name the voice is raised iu prayer ; in 
a house of images, where the bell is 
shaken, still he is the object of adoration. 
To vilify the religion or customs of other 
men, is to set at naught the pleasure of 
the Almighty. When we deface a picture, 
we naturally incur the resentment of the 
painter ; and justly has the poet said, pre- 
sume not to arraign or scrutinize the va- 
rious works of power divine. 


In fine, the tribute you demand from 
the Hindoos is repugnant to justice : it is 
equally foreign from good policy, as it 
must impoverish the country : moreover, 
it is an innovation and an infringement of 
the laws of Hindostan. But if zeal for 
your own religion hath induced you to 
determine upon this measure, the demand 
ought, by the rules of equity, to have 
been made first upon Ramsing, who is 
esteemed the principal amongst the Hin- 
doos. Then let your well-wisher he call- 
ed upon, with whom you will have less 
difficulty to encounter; but to torment 
ants and flies is unworthy of an heroic 
or generous mind. It is wonderful that 
the ministers of your government should 
have neglected to instruct your majesty in 
the rules of rectitude, and honour. 


[Oct. 

Emperor AlumGeer distributed his bounty 
from the purse of the beggar ! Permit me 
to ask your majesty if you believe in the 
hallowed contents of the inspired volume? 
That sacred book instructs us to consider 
tlic Almighty as the God of nature and of 
the sons of men, not the God of the 
sons of Islam only. In truth, the dis- 
tinctions of mussulman and infidel arc 
each alike to him ; the difference of na- 
tion, and the discriminations of rank, in 
his eye, are nowise regarded — they are 
each the workmanship of his hands ; they 
are all the objects of fiis care and of Ids 
providence. The one oilers up his adora- 
tion and implores his assistance by the 
voice from the mosque ; the other suppli. 
cates his aid and celebrates his praises by 
the bell and the pagoda. It is repugnant 
to Scripture to prosecute any sect on ac- 
count of their persuasion : it is derogatory 
from the wisdom of the Creator to con- 
demn or deride any of his creatures. 

Government have heretofore established 
such wise and just regulations, that women 
with child, and ornamented with the most 
costly jewels, might have travelled from 
district to district in such security, that 
the hand of injury would not have dared 
to molest their helplessness ; but your 
majesty has plundered whole cities, and 
if there had been ought to plunder in de- 
serts, they hud been ravaged also. You 
begun with taxing the liana, the sove- 
reign of the Hindoos; and you now 
.shamefully and unmnnfully molest and 
oppress me, incapable as I am of re- 
sistance as die defenceless fly or the im- 
potent ant. Shame upon your folly ! 
Curse upon your avarice ! 


Epistle from a Hindu Prince to a Mogul Emperor . 


The important variations in these two transcripts of this curious historical 
document, afford ground for conjecture that it lias actually been used upon diffe- 
rent occasions. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT SITUATION OF TURKEY. 

II Y A THEORIST. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the empire of the Ottomans is 
verging upon its ruin. The pusillanimity of the Sultan, and the rapid suc- 
cesses of the Russians, are explicable upon no other principle than quemDciis 
vutt pcrderc prins dementat. I look upon the fall of Constantinople to the 
Russian arms, therefore, to be certain, and the doom of the Turks to be 
fixed. What will be the consequence of this important change in the political 
circumstances of Europe ? This question suggested itself to my mind lately ; 
and as the same question has probably occurred to many others, I am led to 
think that my attempts at a solution of it, may relieve the anxiety of those 
philanthropical persons, who scorn selfishly to suffer their thoughts to he 
engrossed by their own peculiar concerns, but who enlarge the circle of their 
affections so as to take in the whole human race. I am a citizen of the world : 
humani nihil a me alienum puto. 

Notwithstanding my philanthropy, I confess that I hate the Turks ; not 
because they arc infidels, or polygamists, or opium-eaters — I am superior to 
such prejudices. Mv detestation of them is better founded, and more philo- 
sophical. They arc enemies to theory : they creep along the old beaten track.^ 
of custom, scoff at innovation, clioak up every avenue against the march of 
intellect, and shut their eyes upon, or obscure with tobacco-smoke, the glo- 
rious and vivifying radiance of science and invention. Conscious, however, 
of this bias within me, I take every possible precaution to guard my judgment 
against its influence ; and I flatter myself that I have brought myself into that 
frame of mind, which should be coveted by every true politician, whereby wc 
arc enabled to press a person’s hand with all the warmth of friendship and 
esteem, whilst wc wish his throat were cut. 

This philosophical state of feeling, as regards the Turks, whilst it would not 
suffer me, under certain circumstances, and in connexion with a large and 
liberal theory of political arrangements, to feel one pang, or shed one tear, if 
the whole race — men, women, children, and eunuchs — were exterminated 
before my eyes, would, in other contingencies, produce a strong nervous 
excitement if the moustache of a single Turk were so much as singed, or a 
small piece of plaster were removed from one of the mud-huts in Constanti- 
nople. This I take to be the true spirit of cosmopolitanism : and it is in this 
spirit that I have considered the question propounded. 

The first point to be considered is, whether the Russian emperor will be 
prepared to tuke every advantage of his successes. I am of opinion that he 
is a prudent prince, and therefore that he will do so. Simple people, who 
know nothing of the world, fancy that the declarations of Nicholas mean what 
they arc capable of conveying if construed ad pedem litcrarum . No such 
thing : it is the custom amongst politicians to put different meanings upon one 
and the same term j peculiar phrases often express, in diplomatic matters, a 
sense totally opposite to that which they convey in ordinary cases. In the 
cast, a promise given by one prince to another, to do or to refrain from doing 
a certain act, frequently implies no more than a civil refusal, and is so under- 
stood. It is lit and proper that this species of equivocation should prevail in 
politics, as I could easily make it appear, if this were a convenient opportu- 
nity. 

There is no room for doubt, therefore, that if Nicholas gains possession of 

the 
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the capital and European provinces of Turkey, he will dispose of them as suits 
his interest, in spite of his professions to the contrary, which can have de- 
ceived none but the vulgar. 

Well, then; having gained European Turkey, which is too large to be ap- 
propriated wholly to himself, what will he do with it ? No question is easier 
to resolve. He will, of course, make his brother monarchs, who could molest 
him, partners in his successes ; he will “ butter the rooks’ nests.” Croa- 
tia and Bosnia might perhaps satisfy Austria. Moldavia, Wallaehia, and 
Bulgaria would make a very pretty principality for a Greek or native chief, 
who might sway an independent sceptre under Russian protection. Russia 
would be contented, no doubt, with retaining Roumelia, including the cities 
of Constantinople and Adrianoplc, with Varna, and a port or two besides, on 
the Black Sea. As to England and France, they could be easily provided for : 
since the former is not covetous or ambitious, the island of Candia, where 
king Minos ruled, w'ould perhaps satisfy her ; and as to France, she would, of 
course, he delighted with Egypt, which she might be left to conquer for herself, 
under the specious plea of expelling the Musulmans thence, and preserving 
the monuments of the Pharoahs. 

Now, what possible objections can be made to this or a similar arrangement ? 
It may be said that some parties or other might be dissatisfied with their ifllot- 
ment, and a war would ensue? So much the better; we want a war. What 
has filled our gaols with criminals ? the peace. What is the avowed reason 
why our merchants are driven out of the foreign markets ? the continuance of 
peace. Why arc some branches of our national industry almost wholly idle? 
because there is no war. Narrow-minded people may talk of and exaggerate 
the miseries of war ; but those who take a large and liberal view of things, 
andean divest themselves of slavish prejudices, see in war a purifier of national 
morals, a wholesome check upon the exuberance of population, and above all, 
a means of opening to England a passage for her merchandize. This objec- 
tion is then untenable. 

Other cavillers may urge that Russia would acquire a vast addition of in- 
fluence. So much the better: the larger and the more formidable she becomes, 
the more dangerous she will be, not to others, but to herself. This assertion 
may seem paradoxical, or at least to demand demonstration ; but as the pro- 
cess by way of barbara , celarent y darii , would lead me to an inconvenient 
length, I will, for the sake of argument, concede to the objector : and what 
is the consequence ? There will be a war between Russia and such powers as 
participated in our apprehensions ; and war, it has already been shewn, is to 
be desired. 

If, then, there is no inconvenience to be apprehended by other powers from 
the partition of the Turkish provinces by Russia, are the inhabitants of those 
provinces likely to be benefited by the change ? Most assuredly : we are in- 
formed by the writers against the East-India Company’s monopoly, who are 
evidently persons of the most enlarged and liberal way of thinking, and supe- 
rior, as utilitarian politicians should be, to the weakness of feeling for any 
isolated portion of the inhabitants of the globe, though they number millions; 

I say, these able and philanthropical writers clearly show that the Russian 
autocrat governs the dependencies of bis empire with consummate skill, and 
marvellous equity and justice. It would appear that the conquered subjects of 
Russia enjoy a species of terrestrial felicity. Talk of Russian despotism, in- 
deed ! The Russian government is actuated by “ an enlightened feeling it 
respects and guarantees all rights and privileges in the countries conquered. 
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and the only change the people undergo, when submitted to its rule, is to 
experience a higher degree of personal freedom, with a larger scope for the 
exercise of national industry and national religion than under their former 
government. In short, if ancient Arcadia were now in existence, and became 
a dependency of Russia, the descendants of the moon would acquire an acces- 
sion of happiness, under a system which recognizes slavery, conscription, and 
the knout. 

There is every reason to think, then, that the inhabitants of European 
Turkey would rejoice extremely at being placed under Russian sway ; that 
they would experience the benign influence which the sun of science, the in- 
separable attendant of the Russian arms, is calculated to diffuse; and that they 
would exult at their liberation from a bondage under the Turks, which confined 
them to the cultivation of the soil, and at a passage being opened to them 
into the Russian armies, the discipline of which is so humane, so gentle, so 
paternal. 

Some may think that the other powers may not be secure in the possession 
of their portions of the prize, whilst Russia is close to their frontiers. This 
is an absurd objection ; but as wc ought not to leave an enemy, let him be 
ever so contemptible, in our rear, I will dispose of this objection very shortly. 
Grant there is a probability that Russia may intend to absorb gradually the 
^whole of the south of Europe which adjoins Asia. What then? The at- 
tempt to do so will produce a war ; war is shewn to be beneficial and desirable ; 
if she fails, no barm is done ; if she succeeds, she diffuses still wider the 
blessings of her civilization, while she redoubles that principle of impotence 
already referred to, which renders her less formidable to her neighbours. 

By this large and liberal way of viewing political questions, we get rid of a 
multitude of embarrassments, which perplex petty minds employed upon 
points, when they should look throughout the whole. 

It is not, however, contrary to the principles of the cosmopolitic philo- 
sophy for its disciples to regard the exclusive interests of their native coun- 
try. In a certain sense, a cosmopolite has no country; but this is true only 
in respect to questions which plainly involve the welfare of the whole human 
race. The circumstance of birth must identify the interests of a man, to a 
particular extent, with the interests of a country. People adopt countries ; 
but no man can be a native of several places, any more than he could ride in 
several post-chaises at the same instant of time. The good of a part is some- 
times the good of the whole : a proposition which I could demonstrate satis- 
factorily if it were worth while to do so. 

Let us then, after having shown that the Russian potentate will take Con- 
stantinople and occupy the Turkish provinces, that no mischief will result 
from this event cither to the collective interests of the other powers of 
Europe, or to tl\p people of those provinces ; let us, I say, next consider 
whether the individual interests of England arc threatened, and in what 
manner. 

“ The Russians, sir, are cutting up the Turks,” observed a portly gentle- 
man with whom I travelled in the mail the other night ; “ they seem to help 
themselves to what they please. A fine set of dishes is placed before the 
hungry autocrat. Here is Japan on one side, China on another, Persia here, 
Turkey there ; he takes a slice now of one, then of another ; he tickles his 
palate just like a Frenchman at a table d'hote. He cuts away at. the globe as 
wq should at a melon : and I suppose he means to cut and cut till he comes to 
pal'cutta” I can pardon a wretched joke more readily than a false theory. 
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Another of my companions assented to the justness of the apprehensions thus 
expressed, observing that every advance of Russia in or towards Asia in- 
creased the insecurity of our Indian empire. “Do you think,” I asked this 
person, “ that it is the interest of Russia to endeavour to wrest front us our 
Indian possessions Perhaps not,” he replied; “but sovereigns seldom 
sec, or seldom pursue, their real interest, if ambition should prompt them.” 
— “Well, sir,” I resumed, “but suppose England and India were to benefit 
by the transfer of the latter to Russia, would not the consideration reconcile 
you to the risk you now fear ?” — “ Certainly,” he replied ; “ make this appear, 
and I will dismiss all alarm about Russian ambition.” 

Upon this I undertook to show, and flatter myself that I succeeded in shew- 
ing, that the possession of India is of little advantage to England, because 
she takes so small a quantity of our merchandize. The only use of colonies or 
dependencies to England, I observed, was that of carrying off its superfluity 
of production ; that cottons and woollens were not generally wanted in a cli- 
mate like India; and that the trouble of ruling such a country, and the vexa- 
tion attending the keeping the native powers from doing mischief to each other, 
more than counterbalanced the paltry revenue yielded by the people of India, 
which was about three or four shillings the head per annum, and barely paid 
the expenses of government; that the Russian system of administration was of 
an almost perfect kind, and eminently calculated to make the people happy : 
in fact, so admirably suited was it to the Hindoos, that many of them braved 
all the horrors of travelling, and placed themselves under its sway. I con- 
cluded with declaring, that so firmly convinced was I that the Indians would 
benefit under the Russian system, that I should he willing to lend a helping 
hand to place them there. 

I have related this incident as a convenient method of disclosing my opi- 
nions respecting the supposed designs of Russia on India. First, I do not think 
that Russia wants India ; and secondly, if she did, we ought to let her have 
it. We cannot rule India; there is a foolish tenderness towards the people, 
which renders us weak and poor there ; we dare not impose a tax, nor meddle 
with a custom. The Russian government, as before said, is the most liberal 
in the world to its conquered subjects ; it secures to them the enjoyment of 
their rights ; hut as no people have a right to be fools, or to refuse to pay 
liberally for a good government, it is not to be supposed that caste and such 
nonsense would be respected, or that such a thing as a permanent maximum of 
taxation would be tolerated by a politic prince like the autocrat of Russia. 

The danger which is supposed to threaten England at home, from the in- 
crease of Russian power, is perfectly imaginary. The more the attention of 
Russia is fixed upon Asia, the less will she be likely to think of invading Eng- 
land. This, by the way, is another strong argument in favour of our encou- 
raging and promoting her suspected project upon British India. 

Upon the whole question, then, I think no reasonable being, who can take 
a large and liberal view of things, can hesitate to believe that the partition of 
Turkey, under Russian influence and superintendence, will be a fine thing for 
civilization, and will work a most beneficial change in the state of Christendom. 
All the petty evils apprehended by petty minds, are so much chaff in compa* 
rison of the harvest of good which will result from this auspicious event. 
Mohammedanism will give place to the pure rites of the Greek church ; 
mosques will be converted into taverns, spirits will rise in price and opium 
fall; the plague will be exterminated, and “Turkish slippers will, indeed, be 
hawked about in Constantinople for next to nothing.” 
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SLAVE TRADE AND SLAVERY AT TIIE MAURITIUS. 

We resume our examination of the Parliamentary documents respecting the 
slave trade and the condition of the slaves at the Mauritius. 

One of the papers laid before Parliament is a copy of a letter addressed by 
Sir Robert Farquhar to the Secretary of State, upon the report of the Com- 
missioners of Inquiry ; and we turned to it with eagerness, expecting to find 
every thing doubtful explained, and every thing suspicious placed in a satisfac- 
tory point of view as regarded the conduct of the writer. Instead of which, 
to our surprise, we find Sir Robert treating it with contempt. He thus ex- 
presses his opinion of the report : 

Inasmuch as regards the periods above-stated of my administration of the local 
government, the perusal of the Report itself has been sufficient to satisfy my mind as 
to the answers or explanations which such a production deserves from me; from one 
end to the other, as far as my penetration extends, not any single distinct and specific 
charge is brought forward against me individually, or my administration; but although 
the commissioners, with all the advantages thrown into their hands l>oth by the Parlia- 
ment and the Government, have not been able to find any distinct charges, it is seen by 
the most superficial and careless observer, that groundless suspicions and insinuations 
of the most illiberal character arc resorted to and thrown out in this production. 

Having deliberately considered the contents of it, and not wishing to confide exclu- 
sively in my own judgment, I consulted a judicious friend; as he has come to the 
same conclusion as myself, after perusing it with great attention, namely, that it is the 
most inconclusive, vague, incoherent, and frivolous rhapsody that was ever produced in 
the shape of a public document; as he is equally at a loss with myself to discover any 
distinct accusations, charges, or imputations against me worthy of consideration, 1 have 
no alternative but respectfully to submit to you, for the information of his Majesty’s 
Government, that the whole, as regards myself or my administration, appears to be in 
its result a laboured attempt to holster up, and by the same unworthy means, the impu- 
tations thrown against me in the House of Commons in the session of 18‘JO’, imputations 
which were so triumphantly refuted and demolished in the despatches of my successor, 
Mir Lowry Cole, as well as by the evidence that my opponents themselves had called in 
the Mauritius Committee, which the movers of that Committee obtained from the 
pliant liberality of Mr. Canning. 

I am disposed to treat the vague surmises and illiberal insinuations of the commis- 
sioners with that inattention and indiiierencc, to use the mildest terms, which their pro- 
ceedings, and the line they have pursued, on their own shewing, and o/i their own res - 
potisibifity, for the last two year* at the Mauritius, during my absence, and my total igno- 
rance of their secret and unconstitutional inquiries, seem to me alone to merit* 

With regard to the case of Dorval, which is specific enough in all con- 
science, Sir R. Farquhar does enter into an explanation, and at some length ; 
the result of which, as it appears to us, is merely that the course taken by the 
writer, was the means of a pecuniary saving to Government of 3,000 dollars. 
He says, “ 2,000 dollars had been ottered by proclamation for the apprehen- 
sion of each of them, whereas the whole business was, through my manage- 
ment, effected for 1,000 dollars.” 

And this is positively all the reply which Sir Robert Farquhar thinks him- 
self called upon to make to this report ! He observes, <c with regard to the 
question as affecting the national character and the honour of the Government, 
I do not feel myself called upon to make any remark or commentary, further, 
than this general one, that the public documents, as laid before Parliament, 
prove the public charges, equally with those against me, to be totally ground- 
less.” 


With 
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With respect to the charges in the Anfi-Slavcry Reporter , we shall subjoin 
copious extracts of Sir RpbertV letter to Mr. Hay, written in compliance 
with a wish of Sir George Murray* to have those charges contradicted ; and 
we give those extracts without comment. 

After pronouncing the statements in that production a tissue of atrocious 
calumnies on himself, on the minister of state, and on the respectable inhabi- 
tants of Mauritius, and stating that the law of slavery in that island does not 
consist only of two ordinances which “ arm the master with absolute power 
over the slaves,” but of a great many regulations, besides the laws for amelio- 
rating the condition of the slaves since the conquest ; he continues : “ I could 
cite numberless regulations made for the benefit of slaves, and for their com- 
fort and ease, since the conquest, by a reference to the archives ; but those 
few instances will be sufficient to show and prove the illiberality and falsehood 
of the Anti-slavery publication before me, as well as my own constant exer- 
tions in ameliorating the condition of the slaves, by a series of measures at 
once comprehensive and practically useful, which the narrow-minded, grovel- 
ling, and paltry charlatans of the present day arc as incompetent to conceive, 
as they are now unwilling to acknowledge.” lie then proceeds : 

Independently of these volumes of laws arid orders above referred to, in which, on 
the most superficial observation, will be found numerous slave regulations scattered 
throughout, I think it right to forward for your perusal a Report made by the Attorney 
General so far back as the year 1814, in answer to my general orders requiring that 
law-officer to report to me from time to time on this subject, and always to bear in 
mind, that that part of the jurisprudence of Mauritius was one of his most sacred 
trusts, lie being by law the ex officio protector of the slave population, as well as directly 
responsible for the due enforcement of all the laws. This same Report of the Attorney 
General would alone afford further evidence, if necessary, that the assertion of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, that “ the fact is unquestionable, that during the whole of my 
administration I did not adopt any scries of measures, nor any one measure, for 
ameliorating the condition and alleviating the oppressions of the slave population,” is a 
gratuitous, wicked, and barefaced falsehood ; and if I were further to particularize 
any of my numerous measures upon this subject, as referred to by the Attorney General 
in his report, it would he to those in an especial manner which give the most direct con- 
tradiction to the assertions put forth by the Anti- Slavery Society on the subject of 
affranchisement or emancipation, as well as from their being confirmatory of all my 
former statements, during a long and arduous administration of the French island 
(inhabited, let it be remembered, by a foreign and captured population), and my decla- 
rations in my place in the House of Commons. 

In my letter of 7th November 1822, to the Secretary of State, transmitting the 
returns to be laid before the House of Commons, I did explain the apparent cause of 
the discrepancy in the census, at different times in the slave population ; and I do there- 
fore retort the observation made by the Anti-Slavery Society, not only of their being 
wilfully blind, but capable of giving a colour to facts which is equivalent to the assert- 
ing of the basest falsehoods. 

That in a population of upwards of 100,000 souls, and in a town, the inhabitants 
of which amount at least to 20,000, there should be instances of crime, and crime 
accompanied by some circumstances of cruelty, is surely not matter of much surprise 
to the mind of any inan who is acquainted with the state and condition of society 
in any country in the world ; but to allege that the Mauritius has exhibited, or still 
exhibits, any marks of such a savage character peculiar to itself, is a wilful and mali- 
cious falsehood, and can proceed only from the minds of those who measure the 
characters of others by their own dispositions : and this much I assert from my own 
knowledge, that in every instance in which, unhappily, there has 4aken place any 
event which has been accompanied by cruelty, it lias called forth an expression of indig- 
nation 
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nation from the government and the whole population ; and every exertion lids been 
made to bring criminals to justice. I would here refer Sir George Murray to the 
further testimony on this subject of those honourable and distinguished officers, Sir 
Lowry Cole and General Darling, as well as" the late Chief Judge Smith and the 
present Chief Judge Blackburn ; not to discWcled public servants and perjured sol- 
dier* (dlt whose testimony, especially that of Higginsoh, an inquiry was insisted upon 
with such mock solemnity in the House of Commons, and granted in the year 1826); 
not to men who, like inquisitors, work ill the dark, and stab men's reputations behind 
their backs, but to those high-minded and respectable individuals who are entitled to 
credit, and incapable of perverting the truth from any motives of private pique and 
personal interest or malice. 

These general remarks upon the wilful misrepresentations contained in the pam- 
phlet you have forwarded to me, T will conclude by referring Sir George Murray 
more particularly to the details contained in my despatches No. 16 and No. 21, to the 
Secretary of Stale in 1826, respecting th^cruelties and murder of slaves perpetrated 
by the Cottcrys, Mad©* Neyle, and Prcvot ; the only three instances mentioned in the 
document before me, under my government, and of which I have any distinct recol- 
lection at this distance of time, perfectly satisfied with my own inward conviction that 
no instance of cruelty occurred, in which the most rigorous measures were not used 
on the part of the competent authorities to bring perpetrators to prompt justice before 
the courts, and to adopt every legal means of ensuring the punishment due to their 
crimes ; and finally, I omitted no opportunity of submitting to the competent autho- 
rities at home, who alone had the power of altering the fundamental and constitutional 
laws of the island, and of providing for the better and more perfect administration of 
justice, my own deliberate opinions upon this branch of the administration, together 
with the numerous and voluminous reports from all the high law authorities in tho 
colony, which were transmitted from time to time in my despatches to the Secretary of 
State. 

Thus then, let me ask, whether or not it is lit that persons who have completely 
broken down and failed in their committee of the House of Commons, in the inquiry 
which they set on foot there three years ago and abandoned, their own witnesses 
giving the strongest proofs against them, are to be suffered with impunity, ill this 
manner, to drag before the public the character of the Government at home, ami 
the names and characters of his Majesty’s representatives abroad, by the most gross 
and scandalous libels, which the documents I have referred to will sufficiently esta- 
blish? or whether such an example should not be made on the present occasion by bis 
Majesty’s Attorney General, as may serve to deter them from the repetition of such 
unjustifiable conduct in future; and arrest the progress of that dangerous spirit and 
blind fanaticism which, if not boldly met by the arm of Government, however it may 
dazzle the understanding and mislead the ignorant, cannot fail, in my judgment, to 
end, first, in the loss of our colonies, and then, as it has done before, in revolution 
and anarchy at home, which, in my conscience, 1 believe to be the tendency of the 
doctrines preached, and the measures attempted to be enforced, whatever may be the 
real intentions of the party. 

The sneering and insolent remark oil the tenderness of my early friendship for the 
slave trade, referring to a time when the abolition acts were not known at the Mauri- 
tius, and were not law there, though the spirit of them was acted upon by my order, 
and upon my sole responsibility, merits little or no observation from me ; it conies with 
an ill grace from men, who, if fairness and candour had actuated their principles, 
must be compelled to acknowledge, that I have effectually done at least ns much, and 
by a series of practical measures, to abolish the slave trade, foreign as well as English, 
as the whole party put together, even their great patriarch himself, and that ton 
without entailing upon the people of England, as they have done, an enormous 
expense, amounting to many millions sterling, exacted us indemnities and satisfactions 
to Portugal, Spain, America, &c. &c. ; which exactions, mark me, is only the begin- 
ning of their philanthropic plans for drawing money from the people, in furtherance of 

sIsiat.Journ.VoL. 28. No. 166. Hi their 
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their wild and visionary schemes for the general emancipation of the negroes, and their 
lavishing it on their followers and friends, erecting thereby an “ imperium in imperivy* 
to influence and overawe the colonial administration in Downing Street! 

The whole system of perjury, and subornation of perjury, for debauching the sol- 
diers for purposes the most wicked and diabolical, arc without a parallel since the infa- 
mous days when the proceedings of the Star Chamber were tolerated by a British 
public. 


In relation to this subject, wc cannot refrain from inserting a report of a 
debate which took place recently in the Chamber of Deputies in France, on a 
petition from the Sieur Dufreschede, mayor of Surzur, praying that some 
measures might be taken for the amelioration of the condition of slaves in the 
French colonies. 

M. Victor de Tracy was willing to place confidence in the hopes held out by the 
Minister of Marine, but he wished to see them approximate to realization ; it was 
not enough to say steps shall be taken, they ought to be taken at once. He claimed 
the fulfilment of the generous resolution of the Holy Alliance. lie was not a partizan 
of England; yet he was bound to acknowledge that England no longer imported 
slaves into her colonies (murmurs and denials). 

M. de Formont denied that owners of slaves maltreated them, as was represented. 
They who were acquainted with the state of things in onr colonics, could tell the Cham- 
ber that the slaves were much happier than a great number of poor creatures in France, 
who were obliged to support their family by the labour of their hands. 

M. Bourdcnu confessed that the Minister of Marine had bestowed the utmost care 
upon the amelioration of the slaves in the colonies. By a circular of 1828, he expressly 
prohibited the sale of any man of colour, in possession of actual liberty, whether 
legally or illegally acquired. 

M. B. Constant. — “ I place confidence ill the intentions of tire ministers ; orders 
have been given to prosecute those who carry on the slave trade, and I am aware that 
convictions have taken place. But every expedient will be unavailing unless you order 
a registration of the slaves, and stop the traffic in the places where it occurs. I am ait 
enemy to capital punishment; but if I acceded to it, I confess, it would be to award it 
against those who, in their offices and country houses, speculate in a traffic so base and 
atrocious. A former speaker (M. de Formont) has vaunted of the happiness of the 
slaves, and has not hesitated to compare them to our peasants. Gentlemen, if it were 
true that the condition of our peasants resembled thnt of our slaves, we ought instantly 
to provide a remedy for so frightful an evil. 1 declare that it is insulting to France thus 
to compare Frenchmen with slaves. 

M. de Formont disclaimed any insult to France, in his remark that the slaves in her 
colonies were happier than her peasants, in their animal existence. “ In our colonies,” 
he observed, “ there arc no beggars.” 

If the sentiments expressed by one of the speakers be common amongst his 
countrymen, wc wonder not at the prevalence of the slave trade, or at the 
pertinacity with which the slave-holders of Mauritius cling to exploded doc- 
trines. 
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THE COURT OF THE GENII. 

( Concluded from 317 .) 

* When the advocate of the birds had ceased, the king of the genii asked 
the men if they had any thing further to adduce in their own favour? The 
native of Irak arose, and observed — that much remained to be urged, which 
would entirely prove his case. * For instance,* he said, ' the adornment of the 
person with shawls, with kinkobs, with furs, muslins, charconnahs, jamdany, 
dooreahs, and every description of raiment ; besides a thousand other things 
at our command and pleasure, which, taken together, abundantly prove that 
we arc the masters and the animals our slaves ; for how could they obtain such 
things, who live in field and forest, and bear upon them the very marks of 
inferiority to mankind in all their habits and ways?* The king said to the 
animals, * What have you to offer in answer to these allegations ?’ The vakeel 
of the wild animals, Kulcela, addressed the man of Irak, and said: ‘ This soft 
and superb dress in which your are habited, and of which you seem so proud, 
where was it in former days? Was it not, by your tyranny, plundered from 
the animals? Arc not your silks and satins produced by the labour of a small 
insect? And is not the making of your apparel a source of great trouble to 
you ? The weaver weaves it, the tailor cuts and sews it into form, the washer- 
man washes it. Some of it is made from the wool of animals, taken by force 
and fraud. Thus the articles you boast of are derived from others to keep you 
warm in winter, and cool in summer. But when we arc born, God, in his 
goodness, gives us raiment which lasts our lives— whilst you, to the day of 
your death, continue in uneasiness and vexation how to clothe yourselves. 
Which, then, is the most favoured of heaven ? Your present habit was not 
adopted with the consent of God, and therefore you are condemned to expe- 
rience so much care about its provision. At the time Adam and Eve were 
created, their food and raiment were like those of the animals, and both of 
them resided on the western side of Eden, upon the ruby mountain, near the 
equator. They were then naked, and their hair was so long that it was a 
natural veil. In this garden they walked and conversed, and ate fruits from 
the trees. They were permitted to cat of every fruit excepting one, but the 
Devil made them forget their duty to God, and they ate of that forbidden 
fruit. In consequence, their hair immediately fell off their beads, and they 
stood perfectly exposed. The angels were then commanded to expel them 
from Eden, and they did so, in the manner already described by the hakeem of 
the genii.* 

“ As soon as the advocate of the wild beasts had finished this oration, one of 
the men said in reply : ‘ It w'ould be better for you, Sir Jackal, not to enter 
into any altercation or discussion on these points before me. You should he 
silent.* — ‘ Why ?’ said Kalccla. * There is not a greater cheat, a more crafty 
deceitful rogue, among all the animals in existence than thou art, and for eat- 
ing corpses and dead matter there is no one so notorious. Thou art of no use 
to any one, but always occupied in plunder and slaughter. Indeed all the car- 
nivorous animals worry and devour the creatures they run down, crack their 
bones, and drink their blood without mercy/ The jackal replied: ‘All this 
which you represent in such hideous colours we learnt from yourselves, other- 
wise we should have been totally ignorant of the atrocities of which you com- 
plain. In former days, if any animal died in the woods, we ate the lie.- !i, and 
never disturbed the living, except in cases of desperate hunger and distress. 
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But when you came into the world, and brought into your power goat, sheep, 
cow, ox, camel, ass, so that the forests were almost depopulated by you, then 
necessity drove us to seek our food by hunting down the living. And this is 
as excusable in us as it is with you to cat of dead carcases when pressed by 
famine. And with respect to what you sny about our being devoid of pity or 
compassion, and tearing open the bowels, eating flesh and drinking blood, this 
also we learned from you, who kill with knives, take off the skin, divide the 
belly, break the bones, and roast and eat. At this extremity of cruelty, 
however, we have not yet arrived. So that, if you consider for an instant, 
you will find that our barbarity is not by any means equal to yours. Besides, 
your conduct to your own friends and relations far exceeds in atrocity any 
thing that we can be accused of. And of what earthly use are you to the 
animals? None. You do nothing but injure them. Yon kill them and ent 
them ; and your hatred, to us in particular, is so intense, that you even bury 
your dead bodies merely to prevent our obtaining a meal from them. Thus, 
living or dead, you are equally useless to us. Then you accuse us, too, of 
murder and robbery ! Are we not indebted to you for the example ? The 
history of Cain and Abel is still repeated among you; you are always in strife 
and contention. Thus it was with Roostum, Asfeiulyar, Jumshed, Zohauk, 
Furecdoon, Afrasiab, Munoochuher, Sekunder, and others. Hence it is 
absolute effrontery to boast of your superiority, and to load us with calumny. 
Your object is solely, by pretence and dexterity, to prove your own master} 7 ; 
nothing else. But, only reflect a little, and you must confess that we arc 
better than you.* The advocate of the men asked how he could prove this? 
Kaleela replied ; * In your tribe there arc recluses and hermits, who abandon 
society, and establish their dwellings in the mountains among the wild animals, 
and there continue night and day, untouched and unhurt. If the wild animals 
were not better than you, why should the hermits and recluses go near them ? 
the pious and the good never choose to have communication with the wicked, 
but rather fly from them. This certainly proves that we arc better than you. 
Besides— when a tyrant has doubts of the sanctity or purity of any person, 
he casts him into the forests, and if the wild animals do not destroy him, he 
is pronounced to be pure and holy. For this reason, virtuous people know 
when virtuous people are in their vicinity. The wild animals know the good, 
and spare them. Was it not thus with Daniel in the lion’s den? There are, 
certainly, good and had in every species, hut even the wicked among the wild 
animals do no injury to the good, but devour only evil doers. Thus Allah- 
tallah has commanded in the Koran : * I have set the oppressor over the 
oppressor, that each may know his own guilt.* 

“ When Kaleela, the advocate of the wild animals, had ceased his oration, a 
learned man of the genii arose, and said : ‘ This must be all true. The vir- 
tuous always do fly from the wicked, and associate only with the good ; and if 
mankind were not vicious and wicked, why should the pious hermits take 
refuge in forest and mountain among animals, and establish friendship with 
them, born as they are of another species ?* All tho assembled genii unani- 
mously exclaimed—* This must be true, there can be no doubt of it.* The 
men being assailed by noises and reproaches on every side, felt ashamed, and 
hung down their heads. It was now evening, and the court was immediately 
adjourned by the crier. 

“ Fourth Day , — In the morning all the men and animals were again in atten- 
dance at the court of the king of the genii, and his majesty requested the 
human beings, if they bad any thing further to advance, to proceed in their 
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defence and evidence without delay. The Persian then got up, and said : 
* Among my species are kings, viziers, noblemen, moonshees, judges, magis- 
trates, watchmen, servants— besides these there are wealthy merchants, men 
of science, orators, poets, politicians, astrologers, gcomancers, kauzees, 
muftccs, alchemists, fortune-tellers. There are also shoemakers, tailors, 
builders, and a [thousand other handicrafts, and professions, and trades — all 
excellent and of admirable use in the different grades of society. These are 
peculiar to mankind, and shew at once that we are the masters, and the 
animals our slaves.’ As soon ns the Persian had ceased, the parrot caught 
the eye. of the king, and said : ‘ The last speaker has enlarged greatly on the 
special excellence of his tribe ; but if he knew any thing of our habits and 
merits, he would find that among the birds he is more than equalled. During 
the reigns of Nimrod and Pharaoh, the world was full of oppressors, robbers, 
thieves, swindlers, pickpockets, cheats, fools, misers, and other pests of 
society, whose deeds it would be impossible for me to describe. We arc 
surely superior to them* We, too, have chiefs, and leaders, and friends, and 
co-operators, and our government is moreover better than that of the kings of 
mankind. They only support their armies till their turns are served — then 
disband them — but this is not the case with us. The kindness of our supe- 
riors is perpetual, and every king ought to treat his people in the same way. 
It is thus the ants and the birds conduct themselves. Then there is another 
consideration; if man was not inherently and innately bad, why should God 
enjoin and command him to pray ? No such eommand was ever given to our 
ancestors, or to any of our tribe ! For this obvious reason, infidelity and 
disobedience have no root among us.’ 

“ When the parrot had got to this part of the speech, one of the lmkeems 
of the genii said : ‘ All this is doubtless very true.* Upon which the men 
shook their heads, and were ashamed, and silent. The parrot resumed : 
‘ And respecting what my opponent has said about the artificers and learned 
people of his tribe, what has he to be proud of ? We, too, possess his 
equals in works of ingenuity For instance, the fiy makes his house without 
dny, or bricks, or lime, or mud. He requires neither rule nor compass. 
Then there is the spider — the smallest of animals — who weaves his web : first, 
with his spittle he draws out the threads, then crosses them in various direc- 
tions, and, with exquisite address, spreads meshes to catch the flies — he does 
all this without the least external aid in act or material. In this manner the 
silk-worra, which is remarkably small, occupies itself— without the instruction 
of father, mother, or master. Deprived of his workmanship, your tailors and 
your darned could do nothing. The swallow makes his nest, and suspends it 
from the roof without the assistance of a ladder, or any thing else, to ascend 
by; and the white ant, too, is equally unassisted in the construction of his 
dwelling, with which he surrounds himself. In short, all quadrupeds, birds, 
and insects ore able to form their own abodes and nests, and nourish and pro- 
tect their offspring and families. They have, indeed, more wisdom and 
understanding than man. But the habits of the ostrich are the most remark- 
able and worthy of notice. How admirably it preserves and nourishes its 
young ! When it has laid twenty or thirty eggs, it divides them into three 
parts— one it hides under ground, another it exposes to the heat of the sun, 
and the third is placed under its wings ; when the young ones arc hatched, it 
digs up worms out of the earth for their food and subsistence. Among man- 
kind, is there a woman who nourishes her own children with half the care ? 
The midwife has all the trouble: she assists at the birth of the child, bathes it, 
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and the wet-nurse gives it milk, and puts it to sleep in the cradle : the mother 
does nothing of this kind. Then the child grows up a fool. After fifteen or 
twenty years he receives instruction, and is all his life employed in writing and 
reading, and still continues a fool. At the very moment my young ones enter 
into the world, they can discriminate between good and bad — thus the par- 
tridge, and some others of our tribe, can walk about the instant the egg is 
broken, without being taughtfyv Either father or mother. If any one wants to 
catch them, they run away. This sense and understanding is graciously given 
by the Almighty, in order that instruction from the parent may not be required. 
Hence it is that they pick up corn spontaneously— then who is the best — who 
of greatest dignity ? Besides, we arc constantly in prayer, and on this account 
we are specially honoured with kindness and compassion. Then you boast of 
your poets and orators. If you understood the language of the birds,' the 
narrative talents of the locusts, the lamentations of the frog, the warbling of 
the nightingale, the crowing of the cock, the cooing of the dove, and pro- 
phetic warnings of the crow, the God-fearing owl, and also the conversation 
of ants, flics, and others, you would freely confess that our poets and orators 
are infinitely more distinguished than yours. God says in the Koran: 4 Every 
living thing chaunts the praises of God,' but of this you seem to be ignorant. 
Again, it is written : * Every animal knows its own prayers and orisons.* Thus 
ignorance and wisdom cannot be the same ; we arc evidently superior to you ; 
then how can you boast that you are the masters, and wc your slaves ? Again, 
you talk of your astrologers, but what are they without due reverence and 
devotion to God ? Prayer is the only remedy against coming evils. Now, 
mark ! There was once a king whose astrologers prophccicd to him that a 
great calamity would befall the city in which he resided, and which would be 
fatal to many of the inhabitants. The king inquired how it would be. But they 
could only tell that it would happen in such a month, and on such a day. The 
king asked his people what they suggested, to avoid the impending evil ; when 
the most intelligent and wise among them recommended that all the inhabi- 
tants should quit the city, and take up their abode on the plain, and there 
pray to heaven to vouchsafe its protection. Accordingly the king, on the des- 
tined day, went out of the city with a great concourse of the inhabitants, and 
they all put up their prayers to God for safety, remaining out of doors all 
night. Now it happened that many of the people, influenced by another astro- 
loger, had no fear in their hearts, but continued in the city. In the night a 
deluge of rain fell, and inundated the city on every side, and all the men that 
remained there were drowned ; and those who had abandoned the city, and 
employed themselves in devotion, weeping and wailing, were preserved. Thus 
God has written in the Koran : 4 1 have saved Noah and all that were in the 
ark with him, and I have drowned those who had no faith in my command- 
ments.* And why? They were of a tribe of sinners, philosophers, and 
metaphysicians — yet it is upon such characters as these that you pride your- 
selves! Such also is the intolerable arrogance of mankind, that they pass 
their days in useless speculations and wild fancies. Some arc in perplexity 
about ascertaining the height of mountains and the clouds. Some wander 
over seas and through forests in quest of they know not what — some' to the 
middle arch of heaven — some to the centre of the earth— yet the knowledge 
of their own bodies is beyond their research : thus they know nothing of the 
bowels, the brain, the heart, the muscles, the bones — although always at 
hand, and easily examined. That which is mysterious they thirst after, and 
that which is accessible they neglect or despise. Thus the prophet Mahora- 
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mud (the peace of God be upon him 1) has said : * Know thyself, and thou wilt 
know God.* Then you boast of your physicians ; why arc you sick, but from 
your own greediness and concupiscence 1 It is thence you crowd the door of 
doctors and druggists. Why be proud of them ? Why be proud of a cala- 
mity ? Our food is always the same, and on this account we arc never 
unwell ; neither have we any occasion for astrolpgers, about whom you affect 
to be so proud. Then there arc among you such fools as collect and amass 
wealth in their life time, denying themselves every comfort, enduring every 
privation, hunger, and misery; and after death their ill-gotten property is 
squandered away by worthless heirs. Nothing can show greater stupidity than 
this ! Others there are who are constantly speculating, purchasing up grain 
in hopes of a famine, to sell it dear, and who never give a mite to the poor. 
Sometimes in a moment your wealth is lost by accident or plunder, or is 
whelmed in the sea, or some oppressive king confiscates it, so that your exis- 
tence is passed in continual anxiety, fear, and disappointment. Then you 
boast of being men of generosity, and charitable in disposition — this is a mis- 
take. Do wc not sec beggars, poor and naked, crawling from street to street, 
and from door to door, unnoticed and unrelieved ? Do you call this genero- 
sity ! No ; your generosity is to sit at your ease among your friends and 
neighbours, enjoying without interruption the good things of this world. 
Again, you boast of your moonshces and stewards ; yet there are no greater 
villains on earth ; wretches who turn all their acquirements, their learning, and 
eloquence, to their own personal advantage and profit. All their study is to 
promote the downfall of some functionary, in the hope of succeeding to his 
place, no matter by what means. Then your aubids and zahids, what are 
they ? To appearance they are all that is good, all self-denial — they pray 
much,, eat little, till their brain is dry, their bodies shrunk, and their counte- 
nances haggard ; yet in their hearts they cherish revenge, and the worst pas- 
sions, though the hypocrites are continually exclaiming, ‘ Why was Satan 
created? why should crime and wickedness be known among mankind? Why 
afford to the sinful subsistence?* You think these aubids pious, but in the 
eye of God they arc the most scandalous, the most worthless of your race. 
Then your kauzees and muftecs — when out of place, every morning and 
eveniug they go to the inusjids to pray, and give pious advice and instruction to 
the public ; but the moment they are employed, they seize on the property of 
the poor, flatter oppressive kings, take bribes, and force contributions by 
threats and severity. In short, these men arc intense rascals, and confound 
right and wrong at their pleasure. They have no fear of God. Ami your 
kings, too, arc little better, though you think so much of them, and call them 
the heirs and vicegerents of the prophets. Forgetting themselves and their 
rank, they murdered the descendants of the prophets, whom they pretended 
to follow and venerate. They drink wine continually, and make God*s peo- 
ple their slaves. If a mantis made a governor, the first thing he does is to 
imprison his oldest friends and counsellors, throwing the recollection of their 
former services to the winds ; and, influenced by grasping avarice alone, he 
docs not hesitate to murder his brothers and other relations. This is not a 
disposition befitting the great and the noble ! No ; therefore boasting about 
your kings and princes must be highly prejudicial to your cause, and your 
.attempt to claim superiority over us, nothing but presumption.’ 

“ When the parrot had finished his speech, the king, looking towards the 
;men and genii, said : c Here is the white ant, without hands or feet, yet it can 
■fqrm its arched cells of clay with the nicest skill.' And then, addressing the 
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locust, observed: ‘.You are the vakeel of the insects, and can, of course, 
describe the character and habits of the white ant.’ The locust said, in 
reply: * Whep God created the animals, he gave to every one its proper 
quality and fittest form. To the largest he gave the smallest portion of soul 
or understanding, and to the smallest the largest portion of sense and wisdom, 
so that, all thing? considered they might be deemed equal, each possessing 
its peculiar advantages. Thus the elephant has only limited sense on account 
of hfe huge size, so that a child may lend him, and ride upon his back, guiding 
him wherever he pleases. The camel, on account of his size and shape, is so 
stupid a creature, that whoever takes hold of his bridle, he follows him imme- 
diately ; yet if the scorpion, though of small body, should sting him v he 
would die. And the insect called the white ant, although extremely little and 
weak, is still very powerful in understanding. * It has the art to penetrate the 
hardest wood, and is said to have even destroyed the sccptrc of Solomon. In 
short, all the insects of small dimensions are remarkable for their sagacity and 
adroitness.’ The king wished to know the reason of this singular fact, and 
the locust replied : 4 When the creator had created the large animals, with 
corresponding power to endure much fatigue and pain, he found that if he 
endowed them with proportionate sense and understanding, they could never 
be kept in subjection; and he also saw, that if he did not bestow sense and 
understanding upon the smaller-bodied animals, they would be continually 
exposed to injury and distress. On this account he endowed one with the 
nufisi-zalccl, or animal faculty, the other with the nufisi-akil, or reasoning 
faculty. Ancient history has recorded how the Almighty lias often displayed 
his power in employing the smaller insects, as his instruments against infidel, 
sinful, and oppressive kings. Thus Nimrod was killed by a gnat, the smallest 
of the insect tribe ; and when Pharaoh’s heart was hardened in impiety, and 
he rebelled against Moses, God sent upon him an army of locusts, which 
covered the face of the earth. In a similar manner, the white ant was sent by 
the Almigbty to destroy the splendid temple of Solomon ; and thus it is that 
our Maker enforces his lessons to the impious and wicked, who are vain of 
their own worldly pomp and glory. Thus are arrogant kings weaker than even 
poor insects. The oyster in which the pearl is produced is, in body, the 
smallest and weakest of sea animals, yet, in wisdom and knowledge it is supe- 
rior to them all, although it obtains its food and strength at the bottom of tfic 
ocean. God has planted in the hearts of mankind the love of silks, and 
satins, and finery. They eat honey, the produce of the bee, with delight, 
and they burn wax candles at their banquets. They had better boast, also, 
that the oyster is created to make pearls for them to adorn their persons witji. 
They enjoy every blessing, and still, ungrateful to God for his great mercies, 
they continue to oppress the weak and the helpless.’ 

“ As soon as the locust had concluded his oration, the king of the genii 
looked towards mankind, and said : 4 Have you any thing more to add in 
your defence?* One of them replied, 4 We have many other properties and 
excellencies which abundantly prove the justice of our claim to be the masters, 
and that the animals are our slaves.’ — ■* Explain them to me,’ rejoined the 
king. One of them said, 4 Our figure, features, and aspect, arc uniformly the 
same, whilst the animals are of every shape and kind, which sufficiently proves 
that we are the masters, and they our slaves. For this reason, too, single- 
ness and unity are the best adapted for the purpose of control and authority, 
whilst variety and number arc manifestations of the governed.’ The king said 
to the animals : 4 What answer have you to give to this allegation ?’ All t||e 
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animals fell at once into deep thought, and shook their heads for a whole 
hour. After which the nightingale, the vakeel of the birds, spoke to this 
clFect: ‘This man speaks well and truly. But although the shapes and forms 
of animals are certainly extremely different, still their understandings are 
uniform. It is true that the appearance and aspect of men are the same, but 
in mind they differ as much as the figures of animals.’ The king said : * shew 
your proofs.* The nightingale replied : ‘ They differ in religion and morals. 
Are there not among them thousands of denominations? There are Jews, 
Christians, Moslems, infidels, idol-worshippers, fire-worshippers, star-wor- 
shippersj and these again arc divided into sects innumerable. One calls the 
other an infidel, and curses him. All arc right and ail are wrong. Our shapes 
are undoubtedly various, but oiy religion is one and the same. We are never 
guilty of impiety or sin. We doubt not the greatness and goodness of the 
Almighty, the one great God, and we continue daily to chaunt and hymn his 
praise. But these men cannot comprehend cither our orisons or our lan- 
guage/ The Persian said, in reply: ‘We, too, acknowledge God in unity, 
without equal.! ‘ Then,* said the king of the genii, ‘ why are your sentiments 
on religion so various and contradictory?* lie replied : ‘ Religion is a road, 
by which all mankind wish and desire to go to heaven. Their objects are all 
the same, but they differ in the direction they take/ — ‘ If it is every one’s 
desire to return to God, why do mankind murder each other ?’ The Persian 
said: * It is not on account of religion, for religion does not produce aversion. 
Religion and the state arc twins, one cannot exist without the other ; but reli- 
gion is the antecedent, the state, posterior. For the state, religion is requi- 
site, that every man may be worthy, and pious, and of good faith. A king 
is therefore required who will rule according to the precepts of the faith ; and 
it. follows that, from supposed delinquencies in this respect, on the part of 
rulers, murder is often committed. The religious wish every one to be of 
their inode of belief. To take away life, however, is not inconsistent with 
the law, as expounded in the traditions of Muhomnmd. The prophet, the 
peace of God be upon him ! has said in the Koran: ‘ If you incline towards 
God, kill yourself, for this is most acceptable to God :’ according to the same 
impression, the people of the Ganges, brahmins and others, put an end to 
their own existence. Some burn themselves, because they believe that it will 
he Acceptable to God, and that thereby they will be purified from all sin. For 
the same purpose, others not only deny themselves every necessary of life, to 
keep down the spirit of lust and avarice, but almost starve themselves, in 
order that they may escape the fire of hell, and enter into heaven. There 
are, notwithstanding, good and bad in all religions. But worst of all are 
those who never think of the day of judgment, or, without fear, of the mul- 
titude of their sins/ When the Persian had concluded his speech, a Hindoo 
came forward and said: ‘There is one consideration not yet adverted to. 
Mankind, in all their relations and filiations, are infinitely more numerous 
than the animals. For in all the inhabited world there arc 1J),000 divisions, 
occupied by every class and denomination ; for instance, China, India, Sind, 
Hijaz, Arabia, Africa, Nijid, Egypt, Alexandria, Kcerwan, Indus, Constanti- 
nople, Azerbijan,' Armenia, Syria, Greece, Irak, Budtikshan, Jcrjan, Geelan, 
Nishapoor, Kirmart/Cabul, Mooltan, Khorassan, Mawuralnar, Kharazm, Far- 
ghana, and thousands of other places and countries, which cannot be easily 
enumerated. Besides which, there arc numberless forests, mountains, and 
islands, which are the residence of countless tribes of mankind. Among 
thfm various languages arc spoken, and they are of various sects of religion. 
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God Almighty bestows nourishment and protection on every one; and surely, 
from all these striking circumstances, it must be legitimately inferred and 
understood, that mankind arc the masters and the animals their slaves. But 
much more evidence remains, were it necessary, to prove incontestably the 
accuracy of this conclusion.’ The frog spoke in reply, and said : ‘This man 
seems to boast of tbe numbers and multiplicity of his race, but if lie were to 
take a glance at the amazing myriads of animals which inhabit the ocean and 
waters, he would soon admit his error ; and that the cities and countries he 
has enumerated, are much less considerable than our places of residence. Wc 
have fifteen great seas ; the sea of Room, the sea of Jerjan, the sea of Geelan, 
the Red Sea, the Persian Gulph, the Indian Sea, the sea of Sind, the China 
Sea, the sea of Yajooj, the sea of Akhsir, the Arabian Sea, the Western Sea, 
the Ethiopian Sea, and .500 small rivers, and £00 larger, as the Jihoon, Dijin, 
Euphrates, Nile, and others also of great extent. Besides these wc have, in 
forest and plain, a vast number of streams and lakes of different sizes. In these 
arc fish, tortoises, alligators, and millions of other swimming animals, the 
number of which is only known to the Almighty. Some say, that the water- 
animals are comprised in 700 species, and the land-animals in 500. It is, 
therefore, I think, quite evident, that on the ground of number, tbe advocate 
of mankind has failed to prove bis case/ 

“When the frog had ceased, one of the hakeems of the genii, addressing 
himself to mankind and their competitors, the animals, said : ‘You have for- 
gotten, or neglected to speak of, one part of the creation, to wit, of those high 
and pure intelligences which are called spirits or angcU, who differ in their 
respective ranks, according to the heavenly commands upon which they are 
employed. The prophet Maliommud, the peace of God be upon him ! has 
written in the Koran : ‘In the seventh heaven the angels are so numerous, 
that there is not an atom of space between them.’ Neither mankind nor the 
animals, therefore, have established their superiority in point of number, for 
the angels are more numerous than both. The conduct of mankind is, how- 
ever, excusable enough, as they have only taken an opportunity of exagge- 
rating their own attainments and good qualities to the disparagement of their 
rivals, a common resource of the orator and rhetorician.* When the hakeem 
of the genii had finished, the king addressed the men again, and said : ‘ Have 
you any thing further to adduce?* One of them, from Ilijaz, said: ‘We 
have abundance of other excellencies, to prove that we are the masters and the 
animals our slaves.’ The king sail l : ‘ Describe them.* — ‘ God Almighty has 
promised us many blessings. One of the greatest is our resurrection from the 
grave, for the purpose of entering, by the bridge Sirat, into Paradise, where the 
divine Toobatree grows, and where the fountain Sulsabeel flows with wine, milk, 
honey, and water; where the mansions are high, and the enchanting hoorics 
reside. Besides these, there are many other blessings related in the chapters 
of the Koran , of which the animals never can partake. This sufficiently 
proves that wc are the masters and they our slaves: but there arc further 
qualities still unnoticed, which would leave no doubt in the most sceptical 
mind.’ The nightingale replied : ‘ These blessings of wbieh you boast as the 
gift of God, arc they not more than counteracted by misery and torment? 
Thus the agony of the grave is the examination of and Nukeer; the 

dread of the day of judgment is being consigned to hell ; the dread of hell is 
being condemned to drink gall and cat of the zikoom tree, to be close to the 
king of the infernal regions, and have devils for your neighbours. All this is 
for you, and besides many other torments duly enumerated in the Koftm. 
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Ilow much better off’, therefore, are we than you ! We have neither promises 
of reward nor of punishment, and we arc contented with what God has given 
us. Tims we arc at least equal in our proofs, and you have, therefore, no 
claim whatever to superiority.* The man of llijaz replied: ‘How can you be 
our equals ? We can only sink to your degree of degradation if we neglect 
every thing we ought to do. If we continue firmly in faith and obedience to 
God, we shall live among the prophets and the saints in heaven. If we con- 
duct ourselves with propriety and in a virtuous manner, if we employ ourselves 
in prayer, if we are grateful and resigned, trusting in God, and fearing to do 
evil, our reward will be sure. If, however, we are sinful, and walk not in the 
path of righteousness, even then Mahomiuud, the last of the prophets (the 
peace of God be upon him !) will, no doubt, intercede for us with the Almighty, 
to pardon all our offences. After that, we shall live for ever in Paradise in the 
company of hoories. The angels will say to us : * peace be upon you ! be 
happy, and enter into Paradise for ever.’ Not one animal of the winged or 
finny tribe, not one of the brute creation, will enjoy this privilege; but after 
death, they will all sink into annihilation, and leave not a trace behind.’ On 
bearing these last words, all the vakeels of the animals and the hakeems of the 
genii said: ‘ Now, indeed, you have hit upon a powerful argument, and your 
proofs are strong. It is praiseworthy to be proud of such distinctions.* — 
* Then,* resumed the man of Hijaz, ‘ let me ask the just and equitable king of 
the genii, what is the decision of the court upon this important affair?’ 

“ The king, without further deliberation, commanded that all the animals 
should continue as before, under the control and dominion of mankind, and 
be faithful and obedient. The animals were satisfied with this judgment, and 
quietly went away from the court of the genii.* 


PARADISE OF THE SAVAGE.* 

Thk savage native, when his consort dies. 

Slow paces round her tomb with downcast eyes, 

Chaunts for her future peace (he wizard spell, 

And in low murmurs bids the dead “ farewell,” 

As though he deemed the spirit lingered not 
On the cold earth, but sought some sunny spot. 

Where timorous seals oil shore at noontide play, 

Or the huge walrus yields an easy prey : 

Where hounding reindeer track the waste of snow. 

And streams in spring through green savannahs flow. 

He, like the hills that bore him, rude and lone, 

Dreams not of climes more glorious than his own ; 

Of bliss beyond the grave in blessed isles, 

Where spring and summer blend their loveliest smiles ; 

Or of those vallies, gemmed with fragrant flowers, 

Where rest the faithful in unfading flowers ; 

Quail' the vine’s luscious tears, or half expire 
Beneath the dark-eyed maiden’s glance of fir*. 

Angjd tempestuous seas and fields of ice, 
jtlis treed has placed a low lier paradise : 

There swarthy hunters mount their cars again. 

Lash their lean dogs, and scour along the plain. 

• From •* Voyages of Discovery .to the Polar Regions,” an Oxford Prize Poem, 1021), by T. Legli 
(laugh ton. 
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THE EAST-INDIANS, OR MIXED RACE OF BRITISH INDIA, 

We have always felt and expressed a sympathy towards that class of our 
eastern fellow-subjects known by the various denominations of Indo-Britons, 
East-Indians, Eurasians, and Hall-castes, the mixed race of British India, 
descended immediately or remotely from parents one'of whom was European 
the other Asiatic by birth. Disowned by both branches of the community, 
British and Hindus, these persons seem to be born with a badge of degrada- 
tion upon them, as much more palpable, as it is much less excusable, than 
that which distinguishes the Mulattos of the West-Indies. The latter are the 
progeny of females who were negroes by birth and slaves by condition ; the 
essential^ principle of government in the West-India colonies, as recognized 
by the local and even imperial legislatures, is to subject the African blood, in 
all its hues and modifications, to political disabilities, as a measure of neces- 
sarj f precaution ; and even to assume the slightest tinge of colour to be a 
primu facie evidence of the person’s being a slave, unless proof be offered to 
the contrary. There are grounds, indeed, upon which this system of degra- 
dation and disability, in respect to a part of the free population in the West- 
Indies, are supposed to b° justified. 

None of these reasons, however, apply to the class of East-Indians, whose 
case forms no parallel whatever with that of the coloured population of 
our colonics in the other hemisphere. They arc descendants of the free 
natives of the country, born, some at least, in wedlock ; their colour, or cir- 
cumstance of birth, subjects them to no humiliating onus or obligation to shew 
a title to personal freedom. In short, although a full justification of the 
mode in which the Wcst-India creoles are excluded from the civil capabilities 
of the whites were satisfactorily made out, the case of the East-Indians would 
remain untouched : yet, in point of fact, their hardships and disabilities are 
the most severe, bating, perhaps, the contempt which is evinced by the West- 
Indian colonists towards the offspring of tlicir vices. 

Four years ago, a w riter in this Journal called the attention of our readers 
to the policy which ought to he pursued by Government towards the Indo- 
Britons,* in which he endeavoured to show that the condition in which 
that class is kept, is not only unjust towards them, but pregnant with evils 
to the British Government, and injurious to the prospect which we may 
be permitted to indulge, though some may think it visionary, of converting 
the Hindus to Christianity ; and that “ the policy of the British Govern- 
ment, in respect to the Indo-Britons, is clearly consistent with, not repug- 
nant to, an extension to them of all the privileges of British subjects.” 

We are invited to a re-consideration of this topic, in consequence of seeing 
that a petition is preparing by the East-Indians of Calcutta, to be presented 
to the House of Commons, stating their various grievances, and praying to be 
admitted to” the fellowship of their fathers,” and to he rescued from subjection 
to “ institutions the most degrading and despotic.” 

The grievances under which it is alleged that they labour, and which are pecu- 
liar to them (both the European and native races, with Which they are allied, 
being exempt therefrom), are seven in number; namely, that a large 
majority of the class to which they belong are entirely de&ti^Jilc of any rule of 
civil law to which they can refer, as a standard by which to Ungulate their con- 
duct 


* See Asiat. Jo tun., vol. xx. p. 305. 
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duct in the various relations of society ; 2d, that they arc amenable, in the 
interior, to the Mohammedan criminal law, in itself barbarous and imperfect, 
founded on the most intolerant principles, and intimately interwoven with a 
system of religion and a state of society opposed to their opinions and habits ; 
3dly, that they arc excluded from all superior and covenanted offices in the 
civil and military services, and from all sworn offices in the marine service of 
the East-Iiulia Compan/; 4thly, that they are not only expressly excluded 
from all those offices of trust in the civil, military, and marine services open 
to British subjects, but they are treated as ineligible to most of those subor- 
dinate employments in the judicial, revenue, and police departments, and 
even in the military service, which are open, without reserve, to the Hindu 
and Mohammedan natives of the country ; 5thly, that they are expressly de- 
clared to be disqualified from holding bis Majesty’s commission in the British 
army; 6th ly, that by stipulations in treaties with all independent powers of 
India, the latter are debarred from employing the petitioners in any capacity, 
without the permission of the Supreme Government of India ; and, lastly, 
that every plan for the improvement of the East-Indians has met with positive 
disapproval or cold neglect. 

This statement, it must be confessed, contains a jyrinm facie case of severe 
hardship, and which, if properly authenticated, and urged in a becoming 
manner upon the attention of the Legislature, must produce some effect. Our 
readers will be able to judge, from a pretty full abstract of the petition, which 
will be found in another part of this Journal, whether the manner in which 
the several topics are stated and urged, be calculated to conciliate opinions ; 
or whether the document be not rather a remonstrance than a petition: but we 
shall revert to this point by and bye. 

Before we proceed to investigate the several heads of grievances stated in 
the petition, there is a preliminary question which it is very important to deter- 
mine, since the expediency of granting redress, and the nature of the reme- 
dies provided, must, in a great measure, depend upon its solution ; namely', 
what is the present number of this class of the population of British India, 
and is it augmenting ? The petitioners allege that they belong to a numerous 
and increasing class. This, to be sure, is rather vague. The author of 
the pamphlet entitled K A View of the Free Trade and Colonization of 
India,” one of the pamphlets hostile to the East-India Company, finds it 
necessary for his purpose to “ refute the allegation as to the instability of our 
Indian dominion, founded on the apprehended increase of the mixed race;” 
which lie docs in “ a few words,” by the following statement : 

Thu greater number of the hall-castus, or, as they have been recently culled, Eura- 
sians, arc* to be found in the* Bengal provinces. Now, the number of grown males of 
this description here is just two hundred and J fleetly and even among these there is 
included several of the most respectable of the class called Portuguese native Chris- 
tians. The genuine half-castes throughout India, men, women, and children, we arc 
Convinced, will be overrated at 1,000. This is the formidable body that is to wrest the 
dominion of a hundred millions of people from us! So much for the genuine half- 
castes, or immediate descendants of an European parent with a native one. In Cal- 
cutta, the whole d0Se4ndiiiits of Europeans of every nation, including those in the 
nearest, as w el f §i‘ in the* remotest degrees, do not exceed 5,000 persons. For all Bri- 
tish India, they* wfcdld certainly be overrated ut three times this number. 

Is this statement true or false? Experience in other respects induces us to 
place no great reliance upon any averment contained in the pamphlet from 
which the aforegoing passage is taken ; but if, fortuitously, it should prove to 

he 
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be a fact, that the number of genuine half-castes throughout India is less than 
one thousand, including women and children, that is to say, about four hundred 
male adults, this class is not numerous. From this circumstance alone we have 
a right to infer that the Eurasians are not increasing ; and the fact is so asserted 
by the writer we have just quoted. He says : w the number of the half-castes, 
small as it is, is either stationary or decreasing ; the f^bales generally inter- 
marry with Europeans, and the offspring of this-Mnitexioti is no longer 
reckoned in the class ; the men, especially those or title lower orders, inter- 
marry or form connexions with native women, and the offspring is frequently 
lost in the native Christian population. The number of half-castcs has also 
decreased of late years, owing to the more frequent resort of European fe- 
males to India than heretofore.” 

This will be a serious defect in the case of the petitioners, on the very 
threshold. Although the Legislature might, and should, listen promptly to 
claims preferred by this class, if numerous and rapidly multiplying amongst 
themselves, it would hesitate long before it communicated to a small and 
diminishing number of the casual offspring of Europeans and natives, pri- 
vileges which, added to rights by birth, would make their advantages supe- 
rior to those of Europeans. The inevitable effect of such a measure would 
be the offering a premium to illicit intercourse between Europeans and 
native females, which, from the propensity of the latter, requires check 
rather than encouragement. 

It is a fair subject of consideration too, whether the mixed race is ever 
likely to be numerous in India. We have the example of the Portuguese 
before us; their government encouraged marriages between its European 
subjects and the Hindus, in consequence of which a very considerable half- 
caste population grew up in their Indian territories, and which still exists 
there. But what is the physical aspect of these semi-Portuguese ? Are they 
not a dwindled, deteriorated race ? We leave physiologists to account for the 
cause, but the fact is very apparent, that the mixture of the European with 
the Asiatic blood is not favourable to the development of the human frame, 
and therefore not favourable to a multiplication of the species. We deduce 
no conclusion from any supposed deficiency of the mental powers, and from 
the state of morals amongst the mass of this class, because these arc circum- 
stances not so readily or justly attributable to the same cause. 

It may be fairly urged, that the number, as well as the mental and moral 
character of the Indian half-castes, whether British or Portuguese, must de- 
pend upon the treatment they experience from the state and from the society. 
If they are a class excluded from certain civil advantages, and placed under a 
sort of ban amongst the European community, the mass of the East-Indians 
must sink in moral as well as intellectual character, and their multiplication 
will be checked by the operation of various subordinate causes, proceeding, as 
effects, from the original cause. If a more liberal treatment were extended to 
them, they would ascend in the scale of social character, and their numbers 
would augment with their respectability. 

To judge of the applicability of this argument to tl&jMMcnt case, or at 
least to the difficulties of it, wc must inquire soi^el^nl^^particularly into 
the. circumstances and character of the individuais^fl^^Pom this class 
derives its origin. It must be recollected that thj^e exfitpui insuperable 
moral barrier between an Eurfjtpean and a respectable Hindu female, — a barrier 
which cannot be broken down, by the marriage of such persons, without the 
utter degradation of the latter in the estimation of her own pebjplc, and her 

alienation 
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alienation from them for ever. Illicit connexions are, therefore, the usual 
source of the class under consideration ; and the females are most frequently 
of low caste or reputation in Hindu society. This must ever remain the case, 
till that society undergoes an entire and radical change. No civil rights con- 
ceded to the offspring, no exaltation of their rank, can remove this impedi- 
ment, or purify the nature of that connexion from which the genuine half- 
caste springs. As ine"4^pro])ortion of European women to men in British 
India (the proportion is less than one of the former to twenty of the latter) 
continues to disappear, a connexion of Europeans will become less frequent, 
and the mixed progeny will diminish in number. 

Of th.c half-castes themselves, the males are debarred as much as Europeans 
from marriage with Hindu females ; and it is not probable that any change of 
circumstances will promote their intermarriage with those of Europe. They 
will, then, be confined, as at present, to their own class. But the East- 
Indiun females are more disposed to form a matrimonial connexion with Euro- 
peans, and for obvious reasons they will continue so, let their own class be no 
longer subordinate. Their increased respectability will give them greater 
attractions ; thus, while they lessen the disproportion of suitable matches for 
European gentlemen, and thereby check illicit intercourse with native females, 
their new connexions will destroy one source of increase to the Indo-Britons. 

From these considerations, it docs not appear that any alteration of the 
political condition of this class would add to their numbers, or entitle them, 
upon the ground of their being a numerous and increasing class, to the claims 
they prefer. 

The first grievance of the East-Indians is alleged to be the want of a dis- 
tinct and appropriate code of civil law, uniformly applicable to them and their 
relations in life ; the law of England applying to them, as to other natives, 
only when resident within the jurisdiction of the King’s Courts. The judges 
of the Supreme Court at Fort William, they state, consider the phrase “ Bri- 
tish subjects,” in the various acts of Parliament relating to India, to be inap- 
plicable to Indo-Britons ; and the East-India Company’s Government passed 
regulations, in 1813 and 1818, whereby they are included, by clear and express 
definition, among “ native subjects of the British Government.” 

We apprehend that the petition does not correctly state the interpretation 
put upon the term “British subjects” in the statutes, which is construed, as 
wc arc assured, to mean persons born within the United Kingdom, and their 
legitimate issue in India. This is but reasonable, or the children of an Euro- 
pean family born in India, would be “ outlawed,” as the petitioners express 
it. The illegitimate offspring of European men and native women necessarily, 
by the law of England, arc of their mothers’ nation, and consequently can- 
not be considered “ British subjects ” in the full sense of the term. Some of 
the disabilities under which these persons labour are equally sustained by 
illegitimate children in England. Still, if the class thus excluded be nume- 
rous and increasing, some provision ought to be made for them in the particu- 
lars to which they advert ; because, situated as they seem to be, a door might 
be opened to ; though the details given in the petition on this head 

The next gSSya^ce isCtheir being amenable to the Mohammedan criminal 
law, which is prohounc&d to be barbarous an44$t°l crant > and " promulgated 
only for believers in the Koran.” But such "a law, if unmitigated, and not 
adapted to circumstances, is as inapplicable to the Hindus as to the Eura- 
sians. ,The fact is, however, that although the basis of the criminal law of 

India 
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India be the Mohammedan, yet that law is essentially of a mild aud equitable 
character, far more so than that of the Hindus ; insomuch that, in the code 
of the Indian Government, which corrects and tempers the Mohammedan law, 
whilst all its objectionable features are removed, its penalties were necessarily 
increased in some few instances, to bring it more in harmony with British 
maxims of equity. This circumstance may explain passage of the peti- 
tion wherein it is said that the Company, " instead of softening and mitigating 
its inflictions, have, in some instances, even increased the harshness of its 
character.” To those who are acquainted with the criminal law of India,* 
and its mode of application, which is in exact conformity with the spirit 
and maxims of English criminal jurisprudence, this part of the petition must 
appear to be a gross misrepresentation. 

The third and fourth grievances of the Kast-Indians consist in their exclu- 
sion from offices, even from most of the subordinate employments in the judi- 
cial, revenue, police, and military departments, which are open to Uindus 
and Mohammedans. In respect to exclusion from the superior, covenanted 
and sworn offices in the Company’s service, which, it appears, is not practical 
merely, but recorded and specific, we concur in opinion with the petitioners in 
thinking it a hardship. There may be reasons, which it would be invidious to 
state, why the higher grades of the Company’s service should not be open, 
under existing circumstances, to the “ sons of natives but it is certainly 
offensive to them to see their incapacity publicly advertised. The Indian 
Government, which is undoubtedly entitled to appoint whom it pleases, pro- 
perly qualified, to a vacant office, may he convinced, however, of the ineligi- 
bility of East-Indians to superior offices, on grounds distinct from their birth, 
and may think it not only safer, but more candid, to declare their ineligibility. 
As to the subordinate offices, which place the individuals holding them imme- 
diately in authority over the Hindu anil Maliommcdan natives, motives of 
sound policy render it highly inexpedient to fill them with persons professing 
the Christian religion. For the same reason, native converts are not eligible 
to those offices. Some persons, including Bishop ilebcr,f censure the prin- 
ciple of this exclusion ; but many more, equally li ce from bias or prejudice, 
think it one of the safeguards of our rule, as it surely evinces that considera- 
tion towards the religious scruples of the natives which is inculcated by the 
Legislature. 

The grounds upon which the Company act in excluding East-Indians from 
the higher offices in their service, are adopted, and therefore virtually approved 
and sanctioned, by his Majesty, in whose army no individual of that class can 
hold a commission. This is the fifth grievance complained of. 

The next is, their being debarred from entering into the service of the inde- 
pendent native powers of India without the permission of the Supreme Go- 
vernment. But this limitation is equally applicable to Europeans and Ameri- 
cans ; and it is as great an inconsistency as that which they charge upon the 
British Government, for the petitioners to allege, as a grievance, their being put 
upon the same footing of exclusion. The like reason for the restriction exists 
in both cases ; and perhaps it might be plausibly shewn, that the danger, against 
which the restriction was mcaut to provide, is greater inline ease of the East- 
Indians than in the other cases. 

The 

♦ It is pretty notorious that the defects of the Indian criminal law were remedied, so early as 1790, 
by the celebrated regulation of Lord Cornwallis. See Mr. Uarington’s Analyst. 

t This lamented prelate says that ho never met with any public man in India who did not consider the 
half<castc population as “ a great source of present mischief and future danger to tho tranquillity of 
British India." 
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The last grievance exposed, namely, the neglect or opposition on the part 
of the Government towards ever}' plan for the improvement of this class, we 
shall not investigate : it is a mere allegation, which, if true, may be met by 
special pleas, of which we, and probably the petitioners, are not acquainted. 
We assume, and those who do not recognize this assumption will, of course, 
not concur in the inference we draw from thence, that the Government of the 
East-India Company liar most anxious to promote the welfare of every class of 
its subjects, and most ready to patronize every safe and practicable scheme of 
improvement which tends to that object. With such a disposition, however, 
we do not see that they are absolutely called upon to abandon principles of 
government for the convenience of comparatively a few individuals^ belonging 
to a class which is diminishing, who have been placed, in most cases by the 
misconduct of their progenitors, in hard circumstances. Our arguments in 
behalf of this class have been founded upon their supposed numbers and their 
progressive increase. If these suppositions were correct, we should still say 
that they were entitled to some remedy for the grievances under which they 
labour. 

We confess that our favourable opinion of this class has been not a little 
weakened by the tone and language of their petition. This, it must be ad- 
mitted, it not having been presented, may be the production of some designing 
individuals, who are seeking to raise up new opponents to the Company’s 
cause : the document wears the appearance of having been drawn up with the 
precision of some legal agent. When the petition is presented to Parliament, 
the names and their number will afford 11 s a guide to the character and motives 
of the petitioners. 

As friends to the East-Indians, wc would earnestly caution them, if they 
wish to consult their own interests merely, against being made the unsuspect- 
ing tools of any man or set of men, either within their own class or out of it. 
Although they may have suffered much from the grievances of which they 
complain, their peculiar circumstances must not be forgotten by them, nor the 
plea which those circumstances perhaps afford, in the eyes of their rulers, to 
palliate their treatment. The sentence of incapacity, which the law, on justi- 
fiable grounds, passes upon an illegitimate child, in England, who is the child 
of nobody, and if not carefully provided for by his parents, becomes a vaga- 
bond, without even a name, must forcibly impress upon their minds the con- 
viction that there are practical instances, even in human affairs, where the sins 
of the fathers must be visited upon the children. 

Let them endeavour, by every means in their power, to overcome the preju- 
dice against their class on the part of Europeans ; but no expedients are less 
calculated to attain that end, w hatever they may be told, than political insub- 
ordination. 
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THE CHINESE CALENDAR.* 

In Chinn arc several calendars printed by private individuals, which are 
generally consulted by all Chinese in the ordinary atfuirs of life. Besides the 
list of the days of the month, they contain lucky and unlucky days, birth- 
days ot the gods, the days on which the emperors and empresses of the reign- 
ing family died, &c. 

The following is a specimen of the Chinese calendar for the first year of 
the reigning emperor of China, Taou-kwang, which begun on the «3d February 
1821:— 

Ch i ng-y u c-scao u , “ the first moon is a little one it contains twenty-nine 
days. The first day is called tsoo-yih , or y urn-tan: this is the birth-day of 
Tecn-la, and is also the sacred birth-day of Melih Budli, and of the great 
general Chay. Some lists of birth-days place Melih Budh’s on the 3d of the 
first moon. 

Chay-ta-yucn-shwae is an idol worshipped by ship-men; when a ship is 
prosperous, it sometimes happens that people deal their god % to give it to some 
friend, that he also may prosper. 

The god of joy is on the south-west : when a person first sets his foot on 
the floor, after rising out of bed, on the first day of the new year, he should 
walk towards the god of joy. The god of wealth is directly south : he should 
be met by those who wish to be rich. The god of mischief is on the north- 
east, and should be avoided. When going out of the door, burn incense from 
five to seven o’clock in the morning; it will be felicitous : if between eleven 
and twelve, it will be ruinous. 

Another calendar says that the gods of joy and wealth are both in the 
south-east, ami that incense may he burnt from the hour of three till seven ; 
and that when going out, the person must walk towards the south. 

On this first day of the year, shun litigations, the capping of young men, 
and the braiding of young women’s hair before marriage. This day is proper 
to place a bed, to begin to rear animals, and to traffic. The placing of a bed 
in a lucky position, which is intended to procure sound sleep, and other more 
important objects, depends upon the compass and position of the door. 

One of the calendars says that on this day it is proper to meet friends. 
This day is also called s/iang-with ; and on it no boy should enter a school. 

Tsoo-urh , the second day of the first moon is Icih-chun , “ established 
spring,” or the day on which the sun enters the fifteenth degree of Aquarius. 
The nearest new moon to this day, either before or after it, commences the 
Chinese new year. On this day, it is proper to contract marriages, to meet 
friends, to enter on public offices, to cap and braid young men and women, to 
marry, and to place beds : the proper time for these acts is the iuoo-shc , or 
“ exact moon.” 

Too-san, the third day, is the sacred birth-day of Sun-chin-jin. The anni- 
versary days of mourning for deceased emperors and empresses are called 
“hours shunned with horror by the national family,” on which it is prohibited 
to play on musical instruments and to marry. This day contains “the hours 
to be shunned with horror,” when the eminent, and -illustrious, and pure 
emperor (Keen-lung) died. The day is proper for hsftbjng, for shaving the 
head, curing disease, entering a school, betrothing persons, meeting friends, 

marrying, 

* From I)r. Mmrioon'i Chinese Dictionary, »\irt iii- u. 
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marrying, buying a slave, or hiring a servant, placing a bed, and cutting out 
clothes. This is also loo-how, or “ rabbit-mouth day,*’ ami very ruinous if any 
dispute or litigation be entered into, or any other affairs engaged in than those 
specified. On this day shun planting trees ayd opening a wall. 

IVoo-yue-hoo-yVt, the first of the fifth moon, is the birth-day of Plh-keTh-te, 
the north-pole emperor. From this day to the fifth, many persons ornament 
their shin-ha n , or domestic altars, with acorns calamus , and a species of arlc- 
mesia , the first to represent a sword, the other a waving banner. The fol- 
lowing verse forms a part of the ceremony : 

A calamus sword cuts oil’ a thousand curses, 

An artemesia flag invites a hundred blessings. 

W oo-yue-woo-jih , the fifth day of the fifth moon, is the birth-day of the 
thunder-palace emperor. It is also termed Iwan-yang-lscc , one of the greatest 
holidays amongst the Chinese. It is, moreover, thought to he a very lucky 
period. At noon on this day, a charm, in verse, is written on paper, and 
posted up in different parts of the house, as follows : 

On the fifth day of the fifth moon 1 write this at noon : 

May all litigations and altercations he quite excluded ; 

May snakes, insects, rats, and ants, all run away ; 

May a hundred diseases and a thousand calamities he expelled ! 

To this arc added four lucky words from the Yih-hin g : — yuan, tiling, lc, 
citing , that is — the great-first cause, pervading influence, felicity, divination. 

On this day, workmen, shopkeepers, and boys at school, all fan-hen, make 
holiday, and go to sec the dragon-boat festival, instituted to commemorate the 
suicide of Keuh-yncn-ping. 

The legend of this worthy is found in the Site- he. He flourished about 2.50 
B.C. Very early in his career he began to “ hate his own life;” an indulgence 
in this humour made him exclaim : “ I had better cast myself into the eternal 
stream, and make my grave in the belly of some river-fish meaning, it is 
said, “ that most noted of all rivers in China, the Yang-ts/c-keang.” On 
forming this resolution, he composed some farewell vtJrscs, and having em- 
braced, or put into bis bosom, a stone, lie threw himself into the stream, and 
was drowned. This took place on the fifth day of the fifth month, which is 
consequently observed with various ceremonies which relate to him. lie was 
a native of the state Tsoo, then independent; lie was thoroughly skilled in 
archery, horsemanship, and martial exercises. 

On this day it is necessary to avoid building of furnaces, weeping, mid cry- 
ing. The day is proper for offering sacrifices, for presenting a memorial to the 
emperor, entering on an official situation, and going from home. Another 
almanack says, on this day avoid shaving yonr head. The fit hours for per- 
forming the things proper to be done arc from seven to nine in the morning. 

This day is also called san-sang, or “ three-fold death day,” because if one 
death take place, two others will be sure to succeed in the family. To obviate 
this evil, the deceased person is left to lie without a shroud that day, and a 
party of Nan-mo-sccn-sang, or Taou priests, arc catted in to perform certain 
rites, and otter a fowl, an egg, and a piece of pork, at the gate; all of which 
they take away witii tfrem. This ceremony is fully believed to be successful in 
averting the mischief. 

The aforegoing will serve as a specimen of the trash with which these calen- 
dars are fillet 1 . 
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BIOGRAPHY OP THE EMPEROR AKBAR. 

In the Memoirs of the Emperor Jahangueir, written by himself, and recently 
translated from the Persian original by Major Price, the imperial autobiogra- 
pher records some particulars respecting the person, character, and family of 
his father and predecessor, the great Akbar. A more unexceptionable voucher 
for the authenticity of these notices cannot be desired ; and as they consti- 
tute curious and interesting additions to the biography of this monarch, we 
shall select them from the memoirs of Jahangueir. 

Akbar, we know, was the son of the Emperor Hemayoon, the seventh in 
descent from Timur. He was born A.D. 1541, and ascended the throne of 
'Hindustan, on the death of his father, at the age of fourteen. At this early 
age he had to contend with Himmu, the monarch of the Afghans, for the 
empire of India. 

The conflict which decided the superiority of Akbar, took place in the vici- 
nity of Paniput, ns Major Price observes, the scene of most other battles for 
the sovereignty of Hindustan. It was fought, according to Jahangueir, on the 
6th Mohurrum, A.H. 963, or 20th November, A.D. 1555. The Afghan army 
consisted of 100,000 horse, 50,000 camel-mounted musketeers, and 3,000 
war-elephants. Himmu, previous to the battle, sent a message to Akbar, 
reminding him of his youth, and cautioning him against venturing to con- 
tend with a monarch of his power. “Come not,” said he, “ within the reach 
of my numerous troops, lest in the collision thou come to harm. I resign to 
thee all the territories east of the Jumna to the uttermost limits of Bengal : 
mine be the remainder of Hindustan.” Akbar, whose army consisted of only 
50,000 horse and 86,000 camel-mounted matchlock-men, met his taunts with 
contempt, and without noticing his proposal, replied, “ come to the field, at 
to-morrow’s dawn, in thy strongest array ; we shall then soon see whom God 
is disposed to favour.” 

The battle was soon decided : Himmu was slain, an arrow having trans- 
pierced his eye ; and his troops, perceiving the catastrophe, broke their ranks 
and fled ; 14,000 were put to the sword, besides those who perished of their 
wounds. Bevram Khan, Akbar’s minister, suggested to the young prince to 
inflict a wound on Himmn’s lifeless body, as a token of his victory over the 
infidel; but Akbar, with characteristic magnanimity, scorned such a paltry 
triumph. 

Abul Fazil, the minister and historian of Akbar’s reign, relates that Ilimum 
was still alive when brought into the presence of the young emperor, and ob- 
stinately refusing to speak, Akbar was urged to slay him, but he refused to 
pollute his sword with the blood of a defenceless captive : upon which the 
minister, Beyrani Khan, put the unfortunate prince to death with his own 
hand. 

The subsequent proofs of courage and skill evinced by Akbar, in the course 
of his many contests with various enemies around him, are detailed with more 
minuteness, and possibly with more accuracy, by Abul Fazil, than by the 
imperial biographer. 

Before his death, he had reduced to subjection all th*flfcifehbouring princes 
who ventured to assert their independence. He even fixed his attention upon 
Transoxiana, or Mawerulnehr, the inheritance of his ancestors, “for which,” 
says his son, who entertained the same design of invading that country, “ he 
had always cherished a longing.” With many humane and liberal qualities, 

Akbar 
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Akhar was by no means deficient in ambitionf “My father’s footsteps were 
lofty," says Jahangueir; “ probably he was* of an ambition to aspire beyond 
all that went before him. In the qualities qf his mind he was, indeed, nothing 
akin to the denizens of this lower world/’ * 

He was not only a patron, but a companion, of men of letters of whatever 
nation. The students in law and literature, as well as ministers of religion, 
in the principal cities of the empire, were allowed pensions from the state, 
lie was in the constant habit of familiar intercourse and conversation, on every 
subject, with the Hindu pundits, his son tells us; adding; “He associated, 
indeed, with the learned among the Hindus of every description; and although 
he might not have derived any particular advantage from the attainment, he 
had acquired such a knowledge of the elegance of composition, both in prose 
and verse, that a person not acquainted with the circumstances of his elevated 
character and station, might have set him down as profoundly learned in every 
branch of science.” 

The result of this appetite for knowledge was a tolerance in respect to 
religion remarkable in a Musulman. The imperial biographer says : “ in his 
character one prominent feature was, that with every religion he seems to have 
entered, through life, into terms of unreserved concord, and with the virtuous 
and enlightened of every class and every sect and profession of faith he did 
not scruple to associate, as opportunities occurred : for the most part devoting 
the live-long night to this species of social enjoyment.” And again : “having, 
on one occasion, asked tny father the reason why he had forbidden any one to 
prevent or interfere with the building of these haunts of idolatry (the Hindu 
temples), his reply was in the following terms ; ‘ My dear child,’ said he, * I 
find myself a puissant monarch, the shadow of God upon earth. I have seen 
that he bestows the blessings of his gracious providence upon all his creatures 
without distinction. Ill should I discharge the duties of my exalted station, 
were I to withhold my compassion and indulgence from any of those entrusted 
to my charge. With all of the human race, with all of God’s creatures, I am 
at peace ; why then should I permit myself, under any consideration, to be the 
cause of molestation or aggression to any one ? Besides, are not five parts in 
six of mankind either Hindus or aliens to the faith ; and were I to be governed 
by motives of the kind suggested in your inquiry, what alternative can I have 
but to put them all to death ! I have thought it therefore my wisest plan to 
let these men alone. Neither is it to be forgotten, that the class of whom wc 
arc speaking, in common with the other inhabitants of Agrah, arc usefully 
engaged, either in the pursuits of science or the arts, or of improvements for 
the benefit of mankind, and have in numerous instances arrived at the highest 
distinctions in the state, there being, indeed, to be found in this city men of 
every description, and of every religion on the face of the earth.” 

Akbar’s minister, Abul Fazil, was a man of congenial character. Both 
were suspected to have a bias opposed to the religion of Mahomet. Of this, 
Jahangueir affords a remarkable confirmation, in a curious passage, wherein he 
confesses that he was the contriver of the assassination of that able and 
enlightened minister. He declares that Abul Fazil was a man of profligate 
principles, “ for, towards the close of my father's reign, availing himself of 
the influence which", by some means or other, he had acquired, he so wrought 
upon the mind of his master, as to instil interim the belief that the seal and 
asylum of prophecy, to whom the devotion of a thousand lives such as mine 
would be a sacrifice too inadequate to speak of, was no more to be thought of 
than as an Arab of singular eloquence ; and that the sacred inspirations record- 
ed 
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ed in the Koran were nothing’J^ fabrications invented by the ever-blessed 
Mahoinmed. Actuated by it- was, that I employed the man who 

killed Abut FasilJ and brought JwMpnd to me; and for this it was that I in- 
curred my father’s deep displenismie. After the death of Abul Fazil, how- 
ever, my father became impressed with other notions, and returning again a 
little into the right way, shewed himself once more an orthodox believer.” 
Two curious facts arc here authenticated, nalhcly, the aberration of Akbar 
from Mohammedanism, and the assassination of Abul Fazil by command of 
Jahangtieir, a deed of which he was before only suspected. During the dis- 
pleasure of Akbar, he transferred his regard from Jahangueir (then prince 
Selim) to Khossrou, the son of that prince, declaring that after him he 
should be king, whence originated the transactions which embittered some 
years of Jahangueir’s reign. 

Whatsoever might be the exact tenets of Akbar, his piety is recorded by his 
son in very striking terms. In the midst of his battles, he is represented as 
declaring that his support and reliance was the goodness of God ; that he 
placed no confidence in human aid. When speaking of the importance of a 
pious education, Jahangueir says : “ In these maxims of mental discipline, my 
father, whose abode is new in paradise, and who in every thing has been my 
example and instructor, was pre-eminently perfect, making them ever the sted- 
fast rules of his conduct, whether in his closet or his court. Neither am I myself 
less persuaded, that to have a sincere remembrance, and a just reliance on 
him who is the friend of all who serve him, is better than the professional 
sacrifices made in pretended devotion to him, while the imagination is intoxi- 
cated with the absurd vanities of this changeful world. Such, indeed, was 
the unwearied piety of that excellent prince, that I do not think the world 
ever furnished the example of its like ; for from night to morning he was ever 
engaged, for the greater part, in meditation on the goodness of his Creator ; 
in telling his praises by his revolving beads, and in prostrations before the 
throne of his eternal power. In his instructions, also, he never failed to in- 
culcate, that if I were desirous of surmounting the difficulties of life, with 
ease to myself and satisfaction to others, I would neither rejoice nor place any 
reliance on any other than Him, who is the cherishing principle of all crea- 
tion.” Again, he says: “So sincere and humble a sense did he entertain of 
the superintending power of Providence, that, with armies so numerous and 
formidable at command, with a train of war elephants in number, and trea- 
sures in accumulation, beyond all precedent, anti an extent of empire, might, 
and grandeur, never surpassed, he never for a moment permitted himself to be 
unmindful of that eternal Being whom he adored ; and hence it was that the 
following couplet was ever on his lips : ‘ Ever, in all places, with all men, and 
under every variety of circumstances, place thine eye and heart secretly in- 
clined towards thine everlasting Friend.’ ” 

In his youth, it appears, he considered “ good eating ” to be one of the 
greatest pleasures of his life; but latterly, in the article of abstinence lie was 
so scrupulous, that for nearly three months in the year he never tasted animal 
food. He did not observe the fast of Ramzan; but at its conclusion, he per- 
formed the course of prayer, and the other ceremonies, and in order to com- 
pensate for his omission of the fast, he enfranchised 300 slaves, and distributed 
50,000 rupees among the poor. In regard to repose, generally speaking, and 
taking the day and night together, his period of sleep did not extend in the 
whole to more than one watch of time. 

His person is thus minutely described by his son : “ I shall here consign to 

perpetual 
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perpetual remembrance, that in person my father was tall in stature, of a 
ruddy, or wlieaten, or nut-brown complexioif^his eyes and eyebrows dark, 
the latter running across into each other, i J^vdsomc in his exterior, he had 
the strength of a lion, which was indicat^^^y the extraordinary breadth of 
his chest, and the length of his arms. Iri !il %e whole, at all events, his exte- 
rior was most captivating. A black mole which he had on his nose, was de- 
clared by those skilled in the science of physiognomy to prognosticate an 
extraordinary career of good fortune : neither could he, indeed, be considered 
very unfortunate, who sounded the great drum of sovereign power for a period 
of sixty-five years, and that over a part of Iiindustauu two years' journey in 
compass, without a rival and without an opponent.” Of his courage and 
strength, he says, in another [dace, “ His personal courage was of that fear- 
less and imperturbable nature, that he has been seen not uufrequcntly to 
spring from the back of a female elephant to that of the most furious and 
refractory, known to have destroyed many a keeper, and this to the astonish- 
ment of those who had been most accustomed to the management of these 
enormous animals. On other occasions where the elephant was so furious and 
intractable as not to endure the approach of the female, he would ascend 
cither a wall or a tree by which the elephant was to pass, and from thence 
cast himself without hesitation on the back of the infuriated animal; the 
'mysterious energies with which the Almighty had endowed him being such that 
the elephant, as if by instinct of some supernatural influence, quietly sub- 
mitted to bis management. In proof of his more than ordinary muscular 
powers, I shall relate, that he caused a massive iron chain to be made of ten 
Hindustauny maunns, ecpial to an hundred maunns of Irak, in weight, which 
every morning he was in the habit of working about with such apparent faci- 
lity as to be quite astonishing, it being an operation which required an uncom- 
mon degree of strength.” lie was an expert marksman : with his celebrated 
gun, which he named Drooslandauz , “ the unerring,” and which was in Jahan- 
gueir’s possession, he is said to have killed, of birds and beasts, not less than 
20,000 head. With it he shot the Rajpoot chief Jeimul, who commanded 
Chittorc, in Mewar, as he was viewing the operations of Akbar’s army which 
was besieging the place. 

He excelled all the princes of his time in wealth and splendour. His harem, 
at the time of his death, consisted of nearly 7>000 individuals. Ilis crown, 
which, his son tells us, he purchased with the resources of his own govern- 
ment, not from any thing accruing to him by inheritance from his predecessors, 
was valued at Jt’2,070,000 sterling. His elephant establishment “ never was 
and never will be equalled by any earthly sovereign.” It consisted of 12,000 
elephants of the largest class, with 20,000 of another class to provide forage 
and provender for them, incurring a daily expense of four lacs of rupees. 
His hunting establishment was of a corresponding magnitude. lie had 12,000 
onc-cycd antelopes for the chacc, besides thousands of neilabgas, mountain 
rams, rhinoceroses, ostriches, &c. “ To furnish some estimate of the prodi- 

gious amount to which his treasures had accumulated, I should state,” says 
his son, “ that having one day given orders to Kilidge Khaim to bring him an 
account of the gold alone in the imperial depositories, that officer took mea- 
sures as far as possible to ascertain what was to be found in the treasury at 
Agrah. He obtained from different tradesmen in the city 400 pairs of scales, 
which for a period of five months he kept at v work, both day and night, in 
weighing the coin and precious metals. At the end of that period my father 
sent to inquire how many maunns of gold had been brought to account. The 

reply 
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reply was, that although for the whole of the five months 1,000 men, with 400 
pair of scales, had been night )^pd day unceasingly employed in weighing the 
contents of one only of the treasuries, they had not yet completed that part 
of their work. On which my fatii^r despatched to desire that matters might 
be left as they stood ; to return tne metals to their places, to secure them 
under lock and seal, and repair to the presence. This, it is to be observed, 
was the treasury of one city only.” 

The particulars of Akbar’s last illness are given with much exactness in 
the Memoirs. On the 16th September 1605, whilst suffering under a paroxysm 
of his complaint, he was induced in his harem to cat fruit and other delicacies 
previous to taking a particular medicine. The consequence was a violent indi- 
gestion, which, with the effects of a fit of anger against an individual of his 
family, on account of gambling, produced serious symptoms. Ilis last mo- 
ments were disturbed by the intrigues going forward to exclude his son Jahnu- 
gueir from the succession. On the 18th October 1605, he expired, after 
addressing in solemn language the by-standers. Jahangueir concludes the 
scene with the following details : 

Here I perceived that it might indeed be this mighty monarch's latest breath, and that 
the moment was arrived for discharging the last mournful duties of a son. In tears of 
anguish I approached his couch, and sobbing aloud, I placed my head at my father's 
feet. After I had then passed in solemn sorrow thrice round him, the dying monarch, 
as a sign auspicious to my fortune, beckoned to me to take his favourite scimitar futtah- 
ul-moulk, and in his presence to gird it round my waist. Having so done, and again 
prostrated myself at his feet, I renewed my protestations of duty. So nearly was 1 
indeed exhausted in these paroxysms of sorrow, that I found at last the utmost diffi- 
culty in drawing breath. 

On the evening of Wednesday, when one watch and four sections of the night were 
expired, my father's soul look flight to the realms above. He had, however, pre- 
viously desired me to send for Meiran Suddcrjahaun, in order to repeat with him the 
Kelmah shihaudet, which he said it was his wish to postpone to the last moment, still 
cherishing the hope that the almighty Disposer of Life might yet bestow some prolon- 
gation. On his arrival, I placed Suddcrjahaun on both knees hy my father's side, and 
he commenced reciting the creed of the faithful. At this crisis, my father desiring me 
to draw near, threw his arms about my neck, and addressed me in the following terms : 

“ My dear boy (b&ba), take this my last farewell, for here we never meet again. 
Beware that thou dost not withdraw thy protecting regards from the secluded in my 
harrani— that thou continue the same allowance for subsistence as was allotted by my- 
self. Although my departure must cast a heavy burden upon thy mind, let not the 
words that are past be at once forgotten. Many a vow and many a covenant have been 
exchanged between us — break not the pledge which thou hast given me — forget it not. 
Beware! Many are the claims which I have upon thy soul. Be they great or be they 
small, do not thou forget them. Call to thy remembrance my deeds of martial glory. 
Forget not the exertions of that bounty which distributed so many a jewel. My ser- 
vants and dependents, when I am gone, do not thou forget, nor the afflicted in the 
hour of need.— Ponder word for word on all that I have said— do thou bear all in mind ; 
and again, forget me not." 

After expressing himself as above, he directed Suddcrjahaun once more to repeat the 
Kelmah, and he recited the solemn text himself with a voice equally loud and distinct. 
He then desired the Sudder to continue repeating by his pillow the Sourah neish, and 
another chapter of the Koran, together with the Adeilah prayer, in order that he might 
be enabled to render up his soul with as little struggle as possible.* Accordingly Sud- 
deijahaun had finished the Sourah neish, and had the last words of the prayer on his 
lips, when, with no other symptom than a tear-drop in the comer of his eye, my noble 
father resigned his soul into the hands of bis Creator. 
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The Travels of Macarius , Patriarch of Antioch; written hy his attendant 
Archdeacon , Paul of Aleppo , in Arabic . Par* the First . Anatolia , Romelia , 
and Moldavia. Translated by F. C. Belpour, A.M. London: printed for 
the Oriental Translation Committee, 1829. Pp. 114. 

This translation was made from a MS. obtained by the late Earl of Guild, 
ford, at. Aleppo, and which appears to be unique. The travels, which are the 
subject of it, were performed between the years 1653 and 1660; so that, in 
point of antiquity, they arc not remarkable. 

The occasion of the Patriarch’s journey is related by his historian, who was 
his son. The preceding Patriarch of Antioch, Ephthemius, had incurred 
debts which devoured the revenues of the province, so that the tithes did not 
suffice to pay the usurious interest with which the debts were charged. Finding 
no resources in his own country, Father Macarius determined “ to stir the 
foot of activity and mount the patient horse of toil and travel,” with the view 
of appealing to the generosity .and munificence of the luonarchs, and princes, 
and begs of the true religion in Europe, in order to obtain wherewithal to 
relieve the incumbrances of his see. lie took with him his son Paul, who 
was archdeacon, or shammas, and who, at the suggestion of a friend, con- 
sented to keep a journal of every incident which happened in their journey : 
he has decorated it with the pompous oriental title of “Treasure of Descrip- 
tions and entertaining Narratives.” 

By far the greatest portion of the work, nearly the whole, is occupied with 
tedious descriptions of the tedious ceremonies of the Greek church in the 
different places they visited. It is to be regretted that the worthy archdeacon’s 
attention was not oftener turned to secular matters, in compliance with the 
sensible suggestion of his friend. 

They left Antioch on their way to Constantinople ; arrived at Scanderoon, 
crossed the Gehon river, and entered the pass of the Taurus, and the country 
of the Turkomans, which is described as stony, uncultivated, and parched 
with drought. At Iconimn they rested, visiting the churches and convents, as 
well as the religions establishments of the Musulmans, towards whom the 
historian never discloses an angry feeling, but seems to regard them as friends. 
They joined the caravan from Aleppo, which they accompanied for several 
days, till near Broussa. At Broussa the Patriarch was received with great 
distinction. We subjoin an account of the ceremonial details, to which we 
have referred, as a sample of the rest. 

In the evening, on our return, we performed the * Ktr^namv (vesper service) of the 
eve of Sunday, the third after the feast of the cross, in the aforesaid church. From 
this place, Broussa, to Constantinople, and thence ns far as Wallachia and Moldavia, 
including the adjacent countries, the Christians are not in the habit of performing the 
’Aygwrv/a (Vigils) as we do in our country : but when it is a great festival, they per- 
form it on the preceding eve, before the midnight prayer, and continually throw in- 
cense at the Kuga sftjoagx (O Lord, I liave cried), till the time of the (glory, or 
doxology) : in the meantime the congregation is assembling. They mentioned in the 
proclamation the name of our Lord the Patriarch first ; afterwards the names of their 
metropolitans. At the i:Uoh; t all die priests present took the Ke^vti, and put on their 
copes after their custom, and walked round in the E Uoh; 9 singing “ O divine light:*’ 
Asiatic Joum.V oi. 28 . No. M and 
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and it is a sign, whena priest walks round in the E UtUs the evening before, that he is 
coming to perform mass the next day. Remark , that the principal, or head of the 
priests, has the duty of repeating the psalm for sunset, and “ O divine light,” and 
“ now dismiss thy servant:** and so, in the morning prayer, he has to repeat the morn- 
ing psalms, and then “ glory to the sender of light,** &e. On the morning of the 
before-mentioned Sunday, onr Lord the Patriarch said mass in this church. Through- 
out all the country of Greece they begin with the Ketveuv first ; and after the seventh 
‘JlJij (hytrn) and the (martyrology), they say llaa-a tvo* and the Gospel, and 

u save, O God, thy people;** and the officiating priest comes out carrying the Gospel 
to the head priest, that he may kiss it ; and then all that arc present kiss it likewise. 
He goes out with it also to the women, that they may kiss it in like manner ; and then 
returns to the thurible. As to the hours, they are altogether neglected by tlic Greeks, 
except the first hour, or prime, at break of day ; and so they close their service : but 
the priest, as he says mass, repeats them all in secret. In the country of tlie Cossacks, 
however, and at Moscow, they say them loud and publicly, as with us. In the pro- 
cession with the body, the deacons go out before, and the priests behind it. In all this 
country, except Moscow, the whole of the persons present in the church go into the 
sanctuary to take the ’Avr/Sag* (remunerations) from the hand of the head priest or the 
officiating minister. He even goes out to the women and children, and imparts the 
communion to them. 

After a stay of sixteen days at Broussa, they resumed their journey, and 
crossing the sea of Marmora (in which operation they were nearly lost in one 
of those sudden storms peculiar to this sea), they arrived at Constantinople 
just three months after they set out on their travels. Macarius was received 
with great distinction by the patriarch of this city ; and the details of the 
ceremonies which ensued occupy several pages. The Archdeacon gives a 
short description of the churches ; that of St. Sophia is meagre indeed : 

On Tuesday the second of Tcshrin Essani, which was the festival of Korban 
Bairam, we went all in a body to the space before the gate of the seraglio, and saw his 
Highness the Sultan Mahomet (whom God preserve!) with his attendants and troops, 
at his going into Saint Sophia, and coming out. Afterwards we went in to see Saint 
Sophia, and all its apartments and recesses. We ascended to the second story ; then 
to the third; and viewed its pillars, which are of yellow, green, grey, and variegated 
stone, and of marble of various beautiful and resplendent colours; also its marble 
tablets, reaching from pillar to pillar, with marks of crosses still to be traced upon 
them : as they are likewise upon its beautiful pavement, and all its stones and marbles ; 
upon the ' \ylavfjut. or holy fountain within it, and upon its tables of transparent marble. 
Its chapels and recesses are admirably constructed ; nor is it possible for the most elo- 
quent man adequately to praise the beauty of its white marble, the lofty suspension of 
its cupolas, the well-painted figure of our Lord the Messiah giving his blessing at the 
top of the arches and tabernacles; the multitude of crosses upon its walls and entabla- 
tures ; the variety of figures and paintings of the festivals of our Lord, which are on 
the ceiling of the cupolas ; the diversity of colours of the mosaic figures, gilt and 
painted upon it; the number of its doors; the size of the brazen crosses upon them ; 
the multitude of its windows; and, what am I saying? — it is not possible for the hu- 
man intellect to describe the detailed account of its beauties. 

Brief details of the At-Meidan, and other curiosities of the city, ancient 
and modern, are then given ; bnt the distance of time is too short to render 
them interesting. 

Whilst the travellers were at Constantinople, a fire happened, in the heart 
of the city, which burnt the markets and bezistans (cloth halls), and destroyed, 
the writer says, 60,000 houses and shops, besides other edifices. In a month, 
however, the whole damage was repaired. 

The pious archdeacon received much gratification from the blessings he was 

indulged 
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indulged with from the relics of the saints. He had the*rclicity to kiss the 
right hand of the Emperor Constantine, which was “ a bone as yellow as 
gold.” 

lie was present at the solemn excommunication of the deposed patriarch, 
Cyril, the Hispanian, commonly known in Europe by the title of Cyrillus 
Bcrrhrccnsis ; who was anathematized by the reigning patriarch and by Maca- 
rius ; the latter preached a sermon in Arabic, an hour long, which was ex* 
plained by r an interpreter. “ There is nothing I long for,” says the pious his- 
torian, “ in the churches of Constantinople and the adjoining country, but 
the singing of the little boys, and their chauuting rt Ayiflf a «s os at the Epistles, 
and Alleluia at the Gospel, and Kilgis Ix'tr.rov during the whole of the prone; 
and the beauty of their sweet modulation.” 

The travellers embarked on the Black Sea, which so discomposed them, 
that they were obliged to put into a port and rest two days, “ to repose from 
their fright and terror at the rolling and tossing of the huge waves.” They 
travelled through llomelia, and Bulgaria, till they reached the Danube; but 
the whole of this long march is despatched in twelve lines. 

They crossed the Danube at Galats, in Moldavia, on the frontiers ofWalla- 
chia. Here the Patriarch was most reverently received by the magistrates and 
clergy. The beg of Moldavia was a Greek named Vasili, very pious, and 
fond of building churches, but not, as it appears in the sequel, very prudent, 
very skilful, or very humane. « 

The narrator gives the following account of the habitations and habits of the 
Moldavians, in his route to Yassi, the capital. 

The description of the houses of this country, from where we entered Moldavia, 
and all over it ; also of Wallachia, and the country of the Cossacks, as far as Moscow, 
is thus : They are all of wood and panels, with high and sloping roofs like the camel’s- 
back, that the snow may not rest upon them. Inside, are chairs all round; and a 
table, as in the houses of the Franks, is laid out upon props in the middle. Their beds 
are all of rugs or counterpanes, and are perpetually made up against the wall. In 
every house there is a furnace, stove, or chimney ; outside of which is a kind of square 
iuclostire of green or red clay, and, in the houses of the rich, of glazed tiles, to in- 
close the smoke; resting upon two pillars, witli a plate of iron on the top: it is called, 
in their language, cnbdour. These cabdours are very common; and you find their 
houses in winter warmer than our baths. 

The women of Moldavia and Wallachia wear a kind of dress resembling that of tlie 
Frank women ; and carry their hair bound and rolled up on the top of their head like a 
loaf, with a white covering or cap : the rich, with rose-coloured velvet. Above that 
they wear a veil, white also. They all carry on their shoulders a shawl of stuff of 
Aleppo, of an azure colour : the rich, a shawl of Barsal, of black silk. 

The girls, in like manner, wear their hair bound and rolled up on the top of the 
head, but without any covering whatsoever ; so that you may know the maid from the 
married woman. Their young children they put no clothing on at all, and every night 
and morning wash them in warm water. In snowy weather they roll them frequently 
in the snow. Every female goes with her face uncovered, though she were an 
Empress. 

The ceremonies with which the Patriarch was introduced into Yassi, are 
detailed with accustomed minuteness. The description of the church of St. 
Saba is sufficiently full. 

The Patriarch was received by the beg, Vasili, in state ; the former made 
bis nuz/.cr, or offering, in the oriental mode. The Archdeacon, subsequently, 
expresses his regret at this sacrifice, inasmuch as, from the full of the beg, they 
reaped no advantage from it. “ It grieves me,” he says, “ that all our gifts 

went 
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went to loss.” We poor Patriarch came with the hope of receiving, not with 
the prospect of bestowing aught besides his blessing. Among the presents 
made by Macarius to the beg were some which might possibly have been re- 
placed at small expense, though represented to be u of immense value,” 
namely, the lower jaw of St. Bazil the Great, with the small and large teeth 
remaining in it unmoved ; a piece of the horse of St. Demetrius ; a portion of 
the blood of St. George ; some of the hair of the martyr Anastasia, “ which 
liberates from enchantment a finger of the mother of St. Eustathius the 
martyr ; some pieces of a stone on which is the blood of the Messiah, from 
the holy sepulchre ; and some pieces of the wood of the cross, of a dark 
colour, like ebony, very heavy, and indestructible by fire ! This last trea- 
sure threw the beg into an ecstacy of joy, and he forthwith invited the 
patriarch to a splendid banquet. The reader may not be displeased with an 
account of the beg’s style of entertainment : 

He then went out with him to the divan, or outer hall, where the royal table was 
spread with dishes of silver and gold )» and spoons and forks of 

the same material ; and there sat down at the upper end, on a chair covered with velvet, 
nailed on with gilt-silver nails. For our lord the patriarch they set another chair on his 
right hand ; and he blessed the table and the beg. Then he took a piece of bread, and 
dipping it in the meat, he stood up, and all the archons who were present arose at the 
same time; and he said a prayer for him, that is, wished him well, as is always done 
on such occasions, and they sat down. All the dishes were covered with others similar 
to them, till the time of eating, when the covers were lifted away : for it is the custom 
with them always to bring in every dish covered to table. The ashji, or Msya* KsXkupof, 
or tabbakh bashi, that is, the head cook, every time he came in with a dish carried by 
the servants, always presented it before the beg, and took up the cover. If it pleased 

the beg, he silently placed it before him ; and taking a ( iaiiLc ) spoon, he swept round 

the whole dish with it, and ate of the gathering : then he presented another ; and if it 
did not please him, the beg raised his eyes in token, and the cook took it and put it 
under the table. On the beg’s left hand stood a servant in a handsome dress, who took 
some of the dishes, and placed them ready before the beg ; whilst another took away his 

silver plate ( )> an ^ set another in its p’ace, wiping it as he brought it along. 

The silahdar, or megas spfitai i, stood the whole time on his right, hearing a crown 
with jewels ( l a^.J lt ), accompanied with the sword, and holding in his hand 

the royal sceptre. Near to him were the cup-hearer, and other servants, always stand- 
ing. Before him was a wooden vessel, standing high upon three legs, with water ; 
and in it were placed glass bottles of different coloured wines, and spirits, and beer. 
There was also a chair near him, covered with a w hite cloth, w ith row s of glass cups 
upon it, and silver and china goblets.* The ofiicer served the beg and the patriarch 
with wine in the same cup; and every time they drank, all the persons present stood up. 
The others drank out of other cups, and of different wine. Whenever the cup-bearer 
presented a goblet to the beg he tasted it first, and then gave it to him. During the 
whole repast, the grandees, or great officers, stood attending the commands of the 
beg ; and the ushers were standing close to him w ith their silver wands. To every 
three or four glasses of wine that the beg drank, he took one draught of beer, as it is 
cool and refreshing. After drinking, he always placed his glass in the water, or asked 
for another. 

The be" had need to enjoy some indulgences, in recompense of his grievous 
task as ruler of such a people as his subjects. “ God Almighty lias not created 
upon the face of the earth,” says the Archdeacon, “ a more vicious people 
than the Moldavians ; for the men are all of them murderers and robbers. It 
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is calculated, that since the time that Vasili became beg, 4but twenty-three 
years, he has put fo death more than fourteen thousand robbers, by register of 
judgment. And yet he condemned not to death for the first crime ; but used 
to flog and torture and pillory the criminal, afterwards setting him at liberty. 
For the second perpetration he would cut off an car ; and for the third, the 
other : it was only for the fourth commission that he put to death. We our- 
selves saw a circumstance, in the conduct of these people, that strikes one 
with horror, viz, that their priests are carried out to execution. Yet the beg, 
with all this severity, is unable to reform them. As to their wives and 
daughters, they arc utterly destitute of modesty and character: and though 
the beg cuts oft' their noses, and puts them in the pillory, and drowns many of 
them, so as to have caused some thousands of them to perish, yet he proves 
too weak to correct their manners.” His severity was not without some 
good: “from the effect of his cruelty upon the inhabitants, the women carried 
gold about with them, and walked where they pleased without fear.” 

This wholesome discipline seems not to have rendered Vasili popular amongst 
his subjects, of which his lord high chancellor took advantage, and conspired 
with the grandees to put him to death. By representing to the king of Hun- 
gary and the beg of Wallachia, that Vasili was intent upon conquering those 
countries, the chancellor obtained from them a body of troops, which he 
employed against his master. Vasili left his capital and assembled an army on 
the Polish frontiers ; but it mutinied, and the chancellor took possession of the 
throne, proclaiming himself beg or voivode. Vasili, however, had collected 
some auxiliars, especially a body of Cossacks, with which he routed the new 
beg’s troops, who flew, in tens and twenties towards the mountains and 
deserts, with the Cossacks at their backs.” Vasili re-occupied his capital, 
which was cruelly spoiled by his auxiliaries the Cossacks. The meeting 
between Vasili and the Patriarch was affecting; the former observed, with 
tears in his eyes, “ what has befallen me was for my sins.” 

The contest, however, did not cease thus ; the beg, evidently, had no hold 
upon the affections of the Moldavians ; he was a Greek, and they detested 
Greeks. The usurper had taken refuge in Wallachia, and prepared to dispute 
the possession of the principality of Moldavia. The Cossacks and troops of 
Vasili, it appears, proceeded against the beg of Wallachia, whose forces, and 
those of the Hungarian king, they beat four times. But just as the Walla- 
chian prince and his army had determined, in their distress, to surrender to 
Vasili and his Cossacks, “ our Lord, the Almighty, who is the changer of 
times, sent at this moment a storm of thunder and lightning, rain, and large 
hail, which fell like stones upon Vasili’s troops and the Cossacks; the wind 
being against them. And the Moldavians again proved treacherous: for, 
having surrendered themselves, they brought the Cossacks to an agreement 
not to fire their muskets during the heavy rain. In the mean time, the Wal- 
lachians prepared their great guns, and, opening a severe fire of artillery and 
musketry, made a sudden rush upon them. The Moldavians were the first to 
run : the Cossacks followed, and were beaten in their turn. The enemy pur- 
sued them, sword in hand, and made of them an immense slaughter.” 

Vasili collected another army, and made preparations against his enemy ; 
but the omens were against him. Storms, heavy showers of hail and rain, 
thunderbolts, the armamentaria c(vli 3 gave tokens of approaching ruin. “ The 
lightnings flashed like swords, and there appeared in the sky signs from the 
clouds scscjnbliug forts and battles : all this was an intimation of the second 
discomfiture of Vasili.” Accordingly, although at the first onset matters 

went 
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■went on pretty will, the false Moldavians went over to the enemy, and Vasili’s 
Cossacks were totally defeated. lie lost his principality and his treasures, and 
the poor Patriarch his presents : “ they had cost us,” says his historian, 
“ some hundreds of piastres, and were now thrown away to vanity and to no 
purpose.” 

Experience of the tender mercies of Vasili’s auxiliaries, made the Molda- 
vians apprehensive of being again pillaged by those of the new beg. Accordingly 
they all retreated to the deserts and mountains ; even the convents were de- 
serted, and the Patriarch and his people “ took to the road ” with the rest. 

At length Macarius obtained leave of the new beg to resume his journey, 
which was to be performed through a disorganized and dangerous country. 
The travellers crossed the Sereht, and came to Fokshani, which was at that 
time the frontier town between Moldavia and Wallachia. Here they were 
obliged to remain a month; for, upon the new beg hearing that the ecclesias- 
tics at Yassi had deserted the town, with the other inhabitants, he became 
excessively angry, and sent orders that no person besides the Patriarch and 
his personal attendants should be permitted to leave Fokshani. Now, it 
appears, that “ a crowd of strangers ” had accompanied Macarius, who was 
obliged to go to the beg, whom he had not yet seen. Other presents were, there- 
fore, requisite, and the poor priest had again to draw upon his impoverished 
purse. The beg was at Roman, half way to Yassi. The historian tells us 
nothing of the journey or the interview, though heap pears to have accompa- 
nied his father. They returned to Fokshani from Roman by an extremely 
difficult road, and set off for Wallachia. 

Here ends this portion of the Patriarch’s travels. 

We can conceive the perplexity of Mr. Belfour, in rendering the multitude 
of Greek terms which occur throughout the MS., from the Arabic into their 
original tongue, some of which he has been obliged to leave unrendered ; for 

instance, in p. 00. The latter term, we apprehend, should be 

written meaning some kind of coronet, turban, or ornament 

for the head, with which the bishop was decorated. The other term is the 
Greek word which may imply that tins part of his dress, whatever it 

might be, was used only on state or solemn occasions, as, indeed, the suc- 
ceeding passage in the text distinctly mentions. 


Some Account of the Life of Reginald Heber , D I). } Ilishnp of Calcutta. 

With a Portrait. London, 1829. 18mo. pp. 230. 

This is a hasty compilation from the published biographical sketches of the 
late Bishop Heber, eked out with very copious extracts from his notes to I)r. 
Clarke’s Travels, his Sermons, Journal, Letters, and other publications, with 
which the world must be familiar. The title of the book should have been 
“ Extracts from the Works of Bishop Heber it would then not have appeared 
to be an attempt to anticipate the Memoir which is preparing by Mrs. Heber, 
of which fact the compiler was aware, since he has mentioned it. The por- 
trait prefixed to the work is well executed, and a good likeness. 
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MEDICAL AND -PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF 
CALCUTTA. 

A meeting of this Society was held on 
the 7th March. 

Mr. Tytler’s paper on the effects of 
mercury in febrile diseases was then read 
and discussed by the meeting. 

Of all the means available for the me- 
dical practitioner in India, the most im- 
portant, beyond comparison. Dr. Tyt- 
ier thinks, is mercury. While its im- 
portance, however, is universally ac- 
knowledged, much diversity of opinion 
prevails respecting its effects on the ani- 
mal economy; for while one party seems 
willing to extol it, as an universal pana- 
cea, another would appear to decry its 
use, as baneful and dangerous. 

Without attempting to reconcile those 
conflicting accounts, but going upon the 
principle that he who honestly relates 
what he has himself observed, must add 
something to the stock of knowledge ; 
Mr. Tytler then proceeds to declare his 
own experience and views on the effects 
of this important article of the materia 
mcdica, in febrile diseases. 

The author begins by putting a general 
ease. The patient, he supposes, has al- 
ready had a great deal of calomel, and it 
appears to have affected the couMilution 
strongly. The gums are inflamed, the 
greatly irritability of the bowels, ike. with 
much prostration of strength, yet there is 
little or no salivation, and the lever con- 
tinues : under these circumstances, arc 
we to persevere in the use of mercury, or 
to abandon it for some other medicine ? 
Such is an outline of the query which 
the practitioner in India is frequently 
called upon to consider; and to reply to 
it, is Air. Ty tier’s chief object in the pa- 
per alluded to. 

The answer he lias generally heard re- 
turned is, to the effect that the absence 
of salivation is an evident proof that, the 
constitution is not fairly under the influ- 
ence of mercury ; and that the symptoms 
indicating the presence of much vitiated 
bile, calomel and purgatives must he per- 
severed in, until true salivation appear, or 
the biliary system has regained its healthy 
action. After noticing, what he con- 
ceives the assumptions of such a general 
hypothesis as this, Mr. Tytler proceeds 
by observing that, as far as he has seen, 
mercury has a power of affecting the con- 
stitution in two ways; one is, that of 
true or common salivation, which is well 
known, and in a natural and salutary pro- 
cess. Not so the other state, of which 
the leading symptoms arc — haggard and 
sallow countenance, quick ami low pulse. 


the skin hot, and moist, with perspira- 
tion, violently affected bowels, lo>ss of 
appetite, and extreme dejection. The 
gums and tongue arc red, inflamed, sore, 
and sometimes ulcerated, with a copper 
taste in the mouth, the saliva is not in- 
creased ; the mouth is parched and dry, 
and the secretion thick, viscid, and frothy. 
This state Mr. Tytler calls pseudo-ptyal- 
ism, or spurious salivation; 

The inference is obvious, that two 
states of the constitution, .so different, 
require very different treatment. The 
question then, whether mercury is to he 
continued or not, the author conceives, 
depends wholly upon whether the patient 
is labouring under true or pseudo saliva- 
tion. 

The writer then, at considerable length, 
adduces a number of eases, from which 
he draws the conclusion, that in certain 
states of constitution, from some parti- 
cular circumstances, mercury, instead of 
stimulating the salivary glands, according 
to its usual mode of action, appears to 
neglect them ; and to direct its whole 
power to the bowels, particularly the great 
intestines, which are, in consequence, 
thrown into a state of excessive irritation, 
and this, so far from being salutary, is, in 
the highest degree, pernicious and ex- 
hausting. In this situation of affairs, lie 
considers every additional dose of calo- 
mel as an addition to the mischief. 

It is, however, distinctly to he under- 
stood, that, it is only when mercury takes 
this particular turn that it is injurious. 
What the precise circumstances are which 
induce it to do so, it is difficult to say '• 
but exposure to atmospherical vicissitudes 
is, probably, one of the principal. 

Evidence is next adverted to in proof, 
that if mercury does not take this unfor- 
tunate direction, but exerts itself through 
its usual channel of the salivary organs, 
it is then a medicine of the very highest 
efficacy and value ; its influence on the 
constitution overcoming that of fever, 
and restoring healthy action. The writer, 
however, while fully allowing the value of 
calomel in febrile and hepatic diseases, 
warns against its indiscriminate use, and 
persevering in its exhibition where it is 
contra-indicated by the symptoms and 
the state of the general system. 

In the course of this paper, the writer, 
with reference to a peculiar ease, where 
the patient was addicted to drinking 
spirits ami eating opium, remarks, that 
the last mentioned practice is much more 
common among Europeans in the 
East than is commonly imagined. . He 
has been applied to by several patients 

with 
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with dyspeptic and constitutional com- 
plaints of an anomalous nature, and whose 
symptoms it seemed impossible to refer 
to any known standard, till he acci- 
dentally discovered them to be opium 
eaters. 

Among the lower classes of Europeans, 
as soldiers, it is by no means unfrequent ; 
and he questions whether too strict a 
prohibition of spirituous liquors may not, 
in India, urge the lower orders of the 
military to the use of substances even 
still more deleterious. In intoxication, 
by whatever means, the object in view 
should be rather to destroy the disposi- 
tion to the vice, than barely to endeavour 
to prevent its commission ; for as long as 
the former remains, the desired effect will 
always he brought about by some means 
or other. — Cal. Gov. Gaz. 

AGRICULTURE OF THE TWENTY-FOUR 
PERU UNN AIIS. 

In a sensible account by Baboo llada 
Kanta Deva, in the “ Transactions of 
the Agricultural and Horticultural So- 
ciety of Calcutta,*’ on the agriculture of 
the twenty-four pergunuahs, it is stated 
that the distinguishing character of the 
climate is damp, and the cold and heat 
temperate. The nature of the soil of 
the district is various; the surface of 
some places is argillaceous, and below 
the surface calcareous ; and that of other 
places sandy, with a stratum of muddy 
alluvium beneath it. It contains low 
swamps and fertile plains, but no bills. 

The agriculturists dispose of the pro- 
duce in the interior, and dealers carry 
the same to town. The re is a great fa- 
cility for conveying it from remote parts 
of the district to the larger towns, by 
water carriage. The rent for rice land 
is from eight annas to two rupees per 
biga, for the upland from one and a quar- 
ter to one and three-quarters, and for a 
homestead two or two and a half rupees : 
and the same yield three or four rupees a 
biga, more or less, according to the rich- 
ness of the ground. The customary bur- 
dens, comprising a poll-tax, a tax levied 
for worship at the full lroon, presents 
made at weddings, choutli or fourth part, 
salamec or presents to obtain favours, 
bata or discount, &c., which the tenants 
formerly had to bear, beside their rents, 
have been partly included in their jumma 
or assessed rent, and partly abolished by 
the government. The security of conti- 
nuing tenants in the occupation of their 
farms, on paying their rents, is the putta, 
or lease, and jiimubundcc or rent-roll. 
The general size of farms is uncertain, 
the tenants hold that quantity of land 
(from 1 to 1,000 bigas, more or Jess) 
which is entered in their respective names 
in the rent-roll, and cultivate it either by 
theinSOTVCs, or jointly, or let it to their 


under tenants, on certain conditions and 
at a certain rate, and pay rents for the 
same as fixed by such rental. 

The crops in this district being assisted 
by ruin-water, there is seldom any neces- 
sity for irrigation. Rich and respectable 
husbandmen employ from four to ten ser- 
vants or labourers, from time to time, as 
necessary ; poor husbandmen work from 
morning till noon, and three i\m. till the 
evening. One biga of land is calculated 
to be cultivated for one rupee, more or 
loss, in a favourable season. The live 
stock consists of cows, goats, buffaloes, 
sheep, asses, &c. Two oxen are gene- 
rally required to each plough during the 
daily labour. No attention is paid to the 
breed of cattle. Dairies are common in 
places inhabited by cow-herds or milk- 
men. About two seers of milk are yield- 
ed on an average by a cow. About three 
cliuttaks of curd and cheese, one of but- 
ter, and three and a half kachchas, or 
quarters of a chuttak, of ghee, are pro- 
duced from a seer of milk. The fatten- 
ing for slaughter is not attended to by 
Hindoos. 

The usual implements used in husban- 
dry are the angul or plough, kodulcc or 
digging-hoc, the necraiice or weeding in- 
strument, bida or rake, the mooi or har- 
row, kastya or sickle, &c. There arc 
three harvests (klumdas) in the year, viz. 
Chita or spring harvest, Badra or Asoo, 
or A vos or autumnal harvest, and l J ou- 
shce or the winter harvest. 

Attempts are made to cultivate waste 
lands and to improve other grounds ; 
waste land consists ehietly of forest and 
pasture land. Embankments are made 
to prevent salt-water from getting into 
the rice fields. A system of manuring 
is observed. The kind employed near 
Calcutta is principally cow-dung, and in 
other places the earth of old mud walls, 
and mud dug out of ponds. There is no 
land employed as grass land, with the ex- 
ception of a small quantity of pasture land. 
No attempts arc made to cut grass into 
lmy, but grass-cutters go from Calcutta 
to the interior parts to cut grass. There 
is a considerable inclination in the district 
to cultivate gardens for use and ornament. 
Attention is paid to orchards. The prin- 
cipal fruits are coco nuts, betel-nuts, pal- 
myra-nuts, pumplemisscs, dates, mangos, 
jaks or bread-fruit, rose apple, jumba or 
eugenia, guava, pomegranate, pine ap- 
ples, jujubes, a great variety of limes and 
plantains, peaches, lichees, &c. A great 
variety of pulse and vegetables and herbs 
is grown in the district, including sugar- 
cane, sweet potatoes, cucumbers, garlic, 
ginger, tobacco, &c. No industry is used 
to raise wood, and no new plantations of 
timber made. 

The obstructions to agricultural im- 
provement are, the calamities of the 

seasons, 
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seasons, us excessive rain, drought, Itc 
4iii(l locusts, rats, birds, &c. 

WEST RUCTION OK VERMIN IN SHIPS BY 
STEAM. 

The local government of India has 
published officially a detailed report of a 
successful experiment to destroy vermin, 
by means of steaming, in the II.C.S. In- 
instigator, at Calcutta. The report is 
signed by Mr. Kyd, the master builder, 
and Capt. Forbes, of the engineers, su- 
perintendent of the Company’s steam- 
engines, and is addressed to Commodore 
Ilnycs,. the master attendant. 

The experiment took place on the 7th 
October last. The steamer Irrawaddy 
was moored alongside the Invesliyator ; 
ttvo lead pipes, furnished with stop-cocks, 
were fitted to the head of the Irrawaddy's 
boiler, by means of a new manhole cover, 
and led down the fore and after hatch- 
ways into the hold of the Invesliyator, 
her scuttles and hatches being closed, as 
well as the stern and gallery windows, 
and the entire front of the poop ; a hole 
in each gallery cell being bored to allow 
the steam to come up from the hold into 
the cuddy. A pipe, with a stop-cock, 
was also fitted to the main hatchway, 
which was opened occasionally to observe 
the state of the steam, incase of danger. 
The steaming was continued for forty- 
eight hours : the effect is thus stated. 

“ On opening the hatches to ascertain 
the result of the operation, we were 
pleased to see the effectual manner in 
which the penetrating heat of the steam 
had destroyed the vermin. The white 
ants appeared reduced to a substance like 
soap, and the cockroaches and rats to a 
soft pulp, capable of being washed down 
into the limbers. The putrid smell of 
animal decomposition came on, at the 
end of twenty-four hours, but did not 
continue above a day. The paint on the 
beams and sides was shrivelled and peeled 
off, and the leather which covered the 
ring-bolts in the cuddy was converted 
into charcoal. 

“ We have, however, satisfaction in 
being able to report, that wc discover no 
injurious effects on the caulking ; and fur- 
ther, the steaming for the destruction of 
vermin seems perfectly feasible, cither 
alloat or in dock, whether about to un- 
dergo repair or to proceed to sea. The 
Only circumstance demanding attention in 
the latter case is, that the ship will re- 
quire new painting. Although the de- 
struction of vermin by steaming may be 
resorted to under all circumstances, yet 
the steaming the vessels in dock, previous 
to their undergoing their usual quinten- 
nial repair of caulking and coppering, will 
he the most desirable. In addition to 
advantages already noticed, the facility of 
introducing the steam from below, and 
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the absence of condensation by the water 
in contact with the whole surface of the 
immersed bottom, when alloat, will en- 
able the steam to effect its object in one- 
third less time. 

“ The present experiment having en- 
abled us to ascertain an efficient and 
simple method of steaming ships to de- 
stroy vermin, wc beg here to record our 
opinion, that in all moderately large ships 
about to be steamed, the masts and bow- 
sprit ought to be taken out, as also all 
projecting hoomkins, davits, ami catheads. 
The whole of the hammock stanchions 
and external birthing should further be 
taken away, and t he ship he cleared of all 
lumber arid articles likely to sustain injury 
from the steam. For large ships, where the 
ii n masting would he laborious, we con- 
eeive that long bags made of painted can- 
vas might he put over the mast-head and 
nailed to the deck, and the steam ad- 
mitt ed into them. Painted canvas might 
also he tacked with wood battens to 
the deck and to the outside, enclosing 
the sides all round, and this might be 
extended to hawse chocks, quarter-galle- 
ries, ami to all parts which it would be 
inconvenient to remove. 13y lifting the 
ship’s pumps about three feet, one of them 
i nay be fitted as a safety steam valve, 
and the other as a safety air valve, and 
thus a communication be made quickly 
with the lower part of the hold. The 
steam-pipes should be long enough to in- 
troduce the steam into the bottom of the 
hold, as otherwise steam and heat would 
be for a long time intercepted from the 
lower parts of the vessels by a stratum of 
air. Such of the steamers as may be in- 
tended to be used for steaming ships might 
conveniently, and at small expense, be 
provided with a spare boiler manhole 
cover. 

“ The whole apparatus for steaming 
could easily be transferred to any one of 
the steamers, and would then be available 
for any ship. Independent of the man- 
hole cover, the parts would merely consist 
of two pipes of copper (fitted with stop- 
cocks) of five inches diameter, together 
with a steam safety-valve pipe, and an 
air safety-valve, for the ship about to un- 
dergo the process. 

“ In steaming ships afloat, it will ob- 
viously occur to hang the steamer on to 
the vessel to be steamed, and there so to 
secure the two as to prevent the cross 
motion ; their being separately moored 
would cause injury to the steam-pipes. 
For steaming ships in dock, it will be 
requisite to have a boiler set so near to 
the dock as to admit of having pipes 
fitted for the conveyance of the steam to 
the ship. 

“ It will be requisite, when the steam 
has been admitted into a ship, whether it 
lie afloat or in dock, to have a cauldron 
:i N of 
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of boiling water ready, to kill insects which 
may try to escape ; and it will be requisite 
to have a few persons in attendance, to shut 
up places where steam shews itself, us 
well as to attend to the state of the pipes, 
and of the operation.” 

MAllIA PALKOGINA. 

Pachymcra, the Greek historian, re- 
lates (1. iii. <\ a) that Maria Paleogina, 
the natural daughter of the Emperor Mi- 
chael Paleologus, who was at first be- 
trothed to Houlagmi, the Mogul, subse- 
quently married liis soil Abaka. The 
historian’s words are these . “But Chalau 
(Houlagou) having died before the prince 
and his daughter reached him, the lady 
did not return, therefore, re infeetd ; she 
married the son of Chalau and his suc- 
cessor in the principality, whose name 
was Apaga.” The same princess was 
destined, twenty years later, to become 
the wife of Khoilabendeh, as Pachyinera 
also relates: “ Therefore he (Androni- 
cus) directed that his own sister, Maria, 
who was generally honoured with the title 
of princess of the Moguls, should be con- 
veyed with a suitable escort to Nicaea ; 
commanding that she should rest there 
till her marriage with Charmpantan (Cho- 
dabendeh) could be arranged.” Hist. 
Andron. 1. vii. c. 25. Ducangc, who 
speaks of this princess as mistress or so- 
vereign of the Moguls (Fain. Byzant. 
p. 235), and of her first and second mar- 
riages, makes no mention of her third 
husband, Khodabendeh. — Von Hammer. 

THE ALEXANDER OF THE TURKS. 

Although the Arabian, Persian, and 
Turkish historians, give the name of 

Dzoolharneen ( J ) or “ bicorn- 

ed,” # to Alexander the Macedonian, it 
is nevertheless certain that the true 
Dzoolkarnecn, the conqueror of the 
world, of the orientals, is in reality a 
Ilamyrite king, or perhaps even Sesos- 
tris. This is sufficiently apparent from a 
passage in the Turkish annals of Naima. 
The historian, Charih-ol-Minarzadch, one 
day visiting the moollah Khojazadeh 
Mesood, the latter inquired who was that 
two-horned Alexander mentioned in the 
Koran , and how many of them there 
were ? The historian answered that one 
was the Greek, son of Philip; but that 
in the Koran , who built the rampart (of 
Derbend), was Saab, the son of Al- 
Harcth-er-Rais, one of the Ilamyrite 
kings. Naima then quotes the reply of 
the moollah, who was willing to credit 
tfie existence of the second Dzoolkameen 
alone, although that of the other was at- 
tested in the Koran. — Idem. 

* This idea was probably taken from t^e an- 
cient Greek coins. 
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R1UTISH INDIA. 

The magnitude of the British empire 
in India is seldom a subject of very atten- 
tive consideration, even in England. The 
total territory belonging to the British go- 
vernment and its tributaries is estimated 
to amount to 1,180, 0(X) square miles, the 
number of inhabitants on which is calcu- 
lated at 123,3(X),<XX) souls. Of this ter- 
ritory 585,000 square miles belong exclu- 
sively to the British ; the number of in- 
habitants on this portion is 83, 150, (XX), 
or four times the population of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Russia, the lar- 
gest empire in Europe, possesses a ter- 
ritory of 367, 5<K) square miles only, with a 
population of 55,000,000 souls. 

The people of India may be considered 
to compose thirty distinct nations, for 
there arc upwards of thirty different lan- 
guages spoken amongst them. The Mo- 
hammedans are supposed to form about 
one-seventh of the population of India. 

There are five grand religious divisions 
amongst the Hindus, besides innumera- 
ble sectarian distinctions. 

The whole gross amount of revenue, of 
every kind, extorted (as the phrase is) 
from its Indian subjects by the British 
government, amounts to £22, (XX), (XX) 
per annum, which is several millions less 
than the annual charge for interest upon 
our national debt : if distributed amongst 
one hundred and twenty-three millions of 
inhabitants, it is a tax at the rate of about 
3s. 6d. per annum upon each individual ! 
In England, the rate is between «£4 and 
£5 for each person. The lowest taxed 
country in the world, perhaps, is China, 
the population of which (according to an 
official statement) is 146, 200, (XX) souls, 
and the amount of the regular taxes (ex- 
clusive of exactions), 74,461,000 tales, or 
nearly twenty-five millions sterling; which 
gives nearly the same rate of taxation per 
head us in British India. 

M. CHAMPOLLlOX's VISIT TO EGYPT. 

The French journals contain letters 
from M. Chainpollion concerning his re- 
searches in Egypt, characterized by the 
same extravagance of pretension for which 
his publications are remarkable. These 
letters, which are of prodigious length, 
have been copied, with all their absurdi- 
ties and quackeries, into several of our 
periodical publications, us if their contents 
were incontrovertible facts. 

In his twelfth letter, dated from Thebes, 
March 25, amongst other pretended dis- 
coveries, he gives an account, deduced 
from hieroglyphical legends, of the family 
of Sesostris, as follows: — Ilhamses the 
Great (Sesostris) had two wives ; the 
first, named Nofre Ari, was the wife of 
his youth ; the second and last (as far as 
yet known) was named Isenofre, and 

was 
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was the mother of the princess 1’ntlii- 
anti, tin* favourite daughter of Svsostris, 
and of prince Schalicinkcme, who presid- 
ed at the public assemblies during the lat- 
ter part of his father’s reign. This prince 
succeeded his father, under the name of 
Thoineiothph (the Sesostris II. of Dio- 
dorus and the Pheronof Herodotus); he 
was a great builder of edifices, like his 
father; he married a princess with bis 
mother’s name, Iscnofre, and had a son 
named I’hthainan. All this may cer- 
tainly he true : hut cretin t Jutlreus Apc.Ua ! 

M. Clmmpollion gives a s:al account of 
the condition of the splendid remains at 
Luxor, which is the most profaned, be 
says, of all the monuments of Egypt. 
Indeed, destruction seems proceeding 
with giant strides in that country. At 
Karnac, he obtained many mummies 
with legends in the Greek, demotic, and 
hieratic diameter, which arc doubtless 
valuable ; also a variety of bronzes from 
Thebes and Karuae. lie has copied some 
painted representations of the arts and 
pursuits of the ancient Egyptians, simi- 
lar, we suppose, to those given by Dc- 
non. lie remarks, probably with refe- 
rence to Denon’s work, that the agricul- 
tural and other scenes have been pub- 
lished very carelessly. ** T remarked,” 
he says, “ amongst other things, the. 
treading out of the corn by oxen, above 
which is represented, in characters almost 
wholly phonetic, the song which the dri- 
ver of the oxen is supposed to chant.” 
This song he gives as follows : 

Tread for yourselves. 

Tread for yourselves. 

Oxen tread for youi selves. 

Oxen tread for yourselves ; 

Bushels for yourselves-— bushels for your masters ! 

At the end of the first and third lines 
(which are not repeated as above) is the 
word ayain. All this may he true ! 

In one of the tombs lie visited, lie 
found represented the history of the 
owner, who, he says, was a man named 
Ahmosis, son of Obscher, chief of mari- 
ners. “ He wa» a great personage. I 
have copied in his hypogcum what re- 
mains of an inscription of thirty columns, 
in which this Ahmosis addresses himself 
to all individuals, present and future, and 
relates to them his history, which is us 
follows After having made known that 
one of his ancestors held a distinguished 
rank amongst the servants of an ancient 
king of the sixteenth dynasty, he informs 
us that lie entered on the nautical career 
in the time of King Ahmosis (the last of 
the seventeenth legitimate dynasty) ; that 
lie went to join the king at Tunis ; that 
lie took part in the wars of this period by 
serving on the water ; that lie afterwurds 
fought in the south, where he took pri- 
soners with his own hand ; that in the 
wars of the fifth year of the reign of the 
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swim? I’haroali he raptured a rich booty 
from the enemy; that. In? followed King 
Ahinosis when he proceeded by water to 
Ethiopia to impose tributes; that he dis- 
tinguished himself in the war which fol- 
lowed, and that, finally, he commanded 
ships under King Thouthmosis 1. This 
is, doubtless, the tomb of one of those 
brave men, who, under Pharaoh Ahino- 
sis, almost completed the expulsion of 
the shepherds, and delivered Egypt from 
barbarians.” Thus fluently it is that M. 
Clmmpollion reads these hieroglyphical 
inscriptions, which no other person can 
make out even with the aid of the keys 
furnished by himself J An adjoining tomb 
afforded data respecting four generations 
of chiefs who ruled in this part of the 
country under the first five kings of the 
eighteenth dynasty, who, with some of 
their wives and daughters, are named in 
the inscriptions, which “ form a supple- 
ment to, and valuable confirmation of, 
the Table of Ahydos.” All this, un- 
doubtedly, may he true ! 

We conclude this abstract with a pas- 
sage relating to Luxor. 

“ On the morning of the 8th of March 
we arrived at Thebes, and landed at the 
ancient quay, which cannot much longer 
protect the palace of Luxor, the extreme 
columns of which almost touch the banks 
of the river. The founder of the palace, 
or rather of the palaces, of Luxor, was 
Pharoah Amenophis Memnon (Ame- 
nothpli) of the eighteenth dynasty. 
Over all the architraves of the columns 
ornamenting the balls and compartments 
(columns 105 in number, and mostly per- 
fect) are seen, in hieroglyphics of excel- 
lent workmanship, dedications made in 
the name of King Amenophis. I send a 
translation of one of them. * The Life r 
Horns, powerful and moderate, reigning 
by justice, the organizer of his country, 
W'lio maintains the world in peace, be- 
cause, by his great power, he has smitten 
the barbarians ; the King, Lord of Jus- 
tice, well-beloved of the Sun, the son of 
the Sun Amenophis, governor of the pure 
region ( Egypt), built these edifices, con- 
secrated to his father, Ammon, the god 
of three zones of the universe, in the oph 
of the south ; he built them of gpod nml 
hard stones, that they might be durable ; 
thus did Amenophis, son of the Sun, 
and beloved of Ammon Iia.* These in- 
scriptions, therefore, remove all doubt as 
to the precise epoch of the building of 
this part of Luxor. My inscriptions are 
not destitute of verbs like the Greek in- 
scriptions explained by Litronnc, about 
which there has been so much unneces- 
sary quibbling. I can announce to him 
on this point, that I will bring Egyptian 
dedicatory inscriptions from the temples 
of Philo#, Ombos, and Deiuler, in which 
the verb .* to build * is never wanting. 

Tlin 
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The bas-reliefs which decorate the palace 
of Ainenophis gem' rally refer to religious 
acts performed by this prince to the great 
divinities of this portion of Thebes, who 
were — 1st. Ammon Ha, the supreme god 
of Egypt, and who was almost exclusively 
worshipped at Thebes ; 2A. his secondary 
form, Ammon Ra, the Generator, mysti- 
cally sumamed the husband of his mother, 
and represented under a priapic form ; 
this was the Egyptian god Pan, mention- 
ed in the Greek writers ; 3d. the god- 
dess Thumouii or Turnon, that is to say, 
the female Ammon, one of the forms of 
Ncith, considered as the companion of 
- Ammon the Generator ; 4th. the goddess 
Mouth, the divine grandmother ; oth and 
6th the young gods Kkous and Harka, 
which complete the two great triads 
adored at Thebes. In two of the suloons 
of the palace I discovered and copied a 
aeries of interesting has relict's relating to 
the person of the founder. I will men- 
tion some of the principal ones. The 
god Thou announcing to Queen Tnian- 
hemva, wife of Pharoah Thotmosis IV., 
that Ammon the Generator had granted 
her a son. The same queen, whose state 
of pregnancy is visibly expressed, led by 
Chnouphis and Hatlior (Venus) towards 
the chamber of accouchement (Mam mi si). 
The same princess nlaccd on a bed, bring- 
ing into the world King Ainenophis, wo- 
men support her lying, and divine genii 
ranged below the bed, raise the emblem 
of life towards the new born. The queen 
nourishing the young prince. The god 
Nile, painted blue, the period of low 
water, and the same god painted red, the 
period of the inundations, presenting the 
little Ainenophis as well as the little god 
Ilanhaar.d the otherdivine children, to the 
great divinities of Thebes. The royal infant 
in the arms of Ammon lla, who caresses 
him. The young king instructed by Am- 
mon Ra, the protecting goddesses of Up- 
per and Lower Egypt otfering him crowns 
emblematic of his dominion over the two 
countries ; and the goddess Thotli choos- 
ing his royal prsenomen ; * Sun, Lord of 
Justice and of Truth,* which on the mo- 
numents distinguishes him from every 
other Amenophis.*’ 

PICTURES IN THE GREEK CHURCHES. 

The Greek religion does not tolerate 
sculpture in churches, but it admits pic- 
tures, some of which are curious enough. 
Tlie archdeacon Paul of Aleppo describes 
one in the great church of Waslui, for- 
merly the capital of Moldavia: “.Upon 
the gate, above the lowest wall, is a pic- 
ture of the Last Judgment, in gold and 
azure, with Moses leading Hanna and 
Caiaphas, and the other Jews, towards 
Our Lord. They are depicted with wo- 
fukeguntcnances. Rehind them is another 
: they are Turkish figures, with 
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their white shawls and turbans, their 
large flowing green caftans, of yellow 
woollen. They are accompanied by their 
dervishes. Behind them, and in the midst 
of them, are devils driving them on and 
mocking them. The kashidburi is at the 
front of them, in his cap ; and one of the 
wicked devils is climbing on his shoulder 
and upsetting his cap from his head.** 

PAPER. 

The follow ing is the substance of a me- 
moir recently read before the Society of 
Arts, relative to the invention of paper. 

The earliest substance used for writing 
was probably the leaves of trees : in India 
and other oriental countries, the leaves 
of various kinds of palm are still employ- 
ed for that purpose. Another vegetable 
substance so used is the bark of trees, 
liber, in Latin, whence the Roman name 
of “a book.*’ The bark of the beech 
tree was used in the same way by the 
Teutonic nations, in whose language the 
name of the beech was bock, whence our 
word book. The Egyptians had no trees 
the bark of which was suitable for writing 
upon : they, therefore, employed an 
aquatic plant, which was called by the 
Greeks bildos, which is their term for 
“ book.” The same plant was subse- 
quently known to the Romans under the 
name of papyrus , whence the term “ pa- 
per for several centuries, the Romans 
were supplied with this paper from Egypt. 
In the seventh century, the papyrus was 
superseded by cotton paper brought from 
the east to Europe by the Arabians, who 
obtained it from Samarcand, whither it 
was probably brought from China, where 
it is manufactured from the fibrous bark 
of the paper mulberry, of which the na- 
tives of Polynesia, as well as the eastern 
islands, and Java, make a species of cloth, 
of which specimens have been exhibited 
in England. In Nepaul, and the north 
of India, a species of paper is made from 
the bark of a species of daphne . The 
invention of the art of making paper from 
linen rags is dated in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

MOVEABLE TYPES IN CHINA. 

The celebrated emperor Kanghe first 
applied metal types to the Chinese cha- 
racters. lie engraved them on copper. 
They were so much esteemed as to be 
designated by the emperor, Kienlong, 
“ congregated pearls. ” There arc books 
printed at the imperial printing-office in 
Peking with moveable types. But the 
“ congregated pearls ** have never been 
brought to any degree of perfection by 
the Chinese. The printing is not at all 
so neat as that executed on wooden 
blocks. Wooden types have existed m 
the provinces, and the Canton court dr- 
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culur, miserably executed, is said to be 
daily printed with them.' One thing has 
particularly operated against their general 
use and improvement. The governors of 
provinces disallow them, because any 
paper or pamphlet, printed, and pub- 
lished, offensive to government may be 
set up with moveable types, which 
are, immediately after publication, broken 
up and distributed, and so a difficulty 
of finding the printer is created, which 
is not the case with wooden stereotype : 
for these remuin in the printer's posses- 
sion, unless he choose to be at the ex- 
pense of engraving blocks for one edition 
• and then destroying them entirely. Thus 
does despotism operate against the diffu- 
sion of knowledge. Towards the civili- 
zation of the Chinese-languagc-nations, 
one great desideratum is a fount of 
punches and cast types, mathematically 
true, at moderate prices. The Chinese 
types at the Anglo-chinese College are all 
engraved at a considerable expense. — 
Canton Reg. 

T.USUS NATURAE. 

The Commercial Gazette of Boston 
(America) gives the following description 
of a remarkable lusus natural, which has 
just arrived in that city. 

“ The ship Sachem , arrived at this port 
from Siam, has on board two Siamese 
youths, males, eighteen years of age, 
whose bodies have been connected from 
their birth. They are in good health, 
and apparently contented with their con- 
fined situation. They arc connected to- 
gether by a tendinous ligament about four 
inches wide, extending from the abdomen 
of each — this ligament is elastic, enabling 
them to turn to or from each other. They 
show that they have separate volitions by 
sometimes desiring to move different 
ways, to effect which they sometimes pull 
in opposite directions, like two dogs in a 
collar. They both fall asleep about the 
same time, showing the sympathy of their 
material organization, though their minds 
seem to be distinct. They have but one 
umbilicus , or navel, between them ; they 
have the full number of all other organs 
naturally belonging to two men, with this 
exception. They hold separate conver- 
sations by the few English words which 
they have acquired on the voyage, aided 
by signs, with two separate individuals. 
They will probably be exhibited in Bos- 
ton for the gratification of the scientific 
and curious.” 

RELIGIONS OF ANTIQUITY. 

M. llolle has published a work entitled 


Religions tin la Grace, on rcchcrchcs sur 
V origins , les attrihuts et le eulte ties prin- 
cipals divinites lltllenxques, wherein he 
refers all the religions of antiquity to two 
systems : that which admits one god, from 
whom subordinate deities proceed, as 
emanations ; and the system of the Egyp- 
tian triad, which supposes the union of 
the active and passive principle, and the 
product, cosmos, or the world. The 
union of the two principals, he says, was 
represented amongst the Greeks by the 
marriage of Jupiter and Juno. u This 
self- existent principle of universal action, 
giving existence to all beings, was per- 
sonified and adored by all nations as the 
Supreme God, the first being, the one ne- 
cessary principle. This universal principle 
was worshipped by the Greeks under the 
name of Zeus, by the Homans under that 
of Jupiter or Jove ( Jehovah 1 1 am ') ; and 
as chief producer, he became the expres- 
sion of the mode of the same principle 
employed for producing beings, and of 
the laws established for their preserva- 
tion, and by which he maintains order 
amongst them, uniting therefore power 
and benificenee to the productive agency. 
The mode of production employed by 
him is shown by what we behold before 
us : the whole universe proclaims two 
causes, one of which acts upon the other : 
the senses tell us this fact at first, and 
reason discloses it to us in observing the 
first operations of nature. The ancients 
never adored the first or productive prin- 
ciple unless united to the passive princi- 
ple of nature, the common mother of all 
beings.” 

BREAD FRUIT. 

In Van Diemen's Land, a singular 
and non-descript substance, called native 
bread, is found by digging in the ground, 
from a foot to a foot and a half deep, in 
the shape of round balls, covered with a 
thin coat, resembling that of a yam or 
potatoe, and often as large as the human 
head. When cut in two it presents a 
substance of rather a fungous or spungy 
nature, but more solid, and containing a 
considerable proportion of nourishment. 
No root, or any connecting fibre, being 
ever found with it, it has been doubted 
whether it was not a sort of ground pol- 
phus, endued with a portion of animal 
life. But it is known to the natives, and 
discovered by them from a very minute 
leaf growing close to the surface of the 
ground, with which it is connected by 
very small tender fibres, which are inva- 
riably broken in digging it up. — Hobart 
Town Courier . 
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ASIATIC INT E L L I G E N C E. 


Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

INVALIDING COMMITTERS.— -PENSION PAY- 
M A STEMS. 

Fort William , Feb . ‘23, 1829. — The 
Governor-general in Council having had 
the present system of invaliding in the na- 
tive army under consideration, and being 
satisfied that its forms and provisions are 
attended with delay, alike productive of 
inconvenience to individuals and injurious 
to the public interests, has resolved that 
local committees shall be annually consti- 
tuted for the examination of native inva- 
lids, so that their final transfer may be 
effected by the 1st of May in each year, 
under rules and instructions which will be 
published to the army by his Exc. the 
Commander-in-chief. 

2. With advertence to the great extent of 
the invalid establishment, and the laborious 
duties the disbursement of pensions im- 
pose on the deputy paymasters at Cawn- 
pore, Benares, and Dinaporc, and on the 
fort adjutant at Monghyr, respectively, to 
the interruption of their more regular avo- 
cations, his Lordship in Council has de- 
termined to relieve those officers from the 
payment of invalid pensioners, and to pro- 
vide for the duty by the appointment of 
an additional pension paymaster. 

3. Pursuant to this determination, the 
government have been pleased to appoint 
Capt. A. Goldie superintendent and pay- 
master of invalids for the stations of Be- 
nares, Dinaporc, and Monghyr, on the 
salary drawn by the superintendent and 
paymaster of pensions in Oude. Capt. 
Goldie will forthwith relieve the fort ad- 
jutant at Monghyr, and the deputy pay- 
masters at Dinaporc and Benares, from 
the duties of pension disbursement, when 
all allowances and establishments autho- 
rized for this purpose, and drawn by 
those officers, will be discontinued. The 
superintendent and paymaster of invalids 
at Lucknow will, in the same manner, 
relieve the deputy paymaster at Cawn- 
pore from the payment of invalids, when 
all charges connected with that duty will 
cease. 

4. To the pension paymaster in Oude a 
revised office establishment will be allowed 
in proportion to his increased duty, and 
the establishment for the new appointment 
will be on a scale corresponding to its ex- 
tent of duty, compared with that of the 
office at Lucknow. 

5. It will be the duty of the pension 
paymaster in Oude to repair to Cawnpore 


on the 1st of January and 1st of June, 
annually, for the payment of out-pension- 
ers hitherto dependent on the pay office of 
that station, in addition to the tour of in- 
spection and payment he is at present re- 
quired to perform within the limits of the 
Oude dominions. 

G. Capt. Goldie will effect his disburse- 
ments as follows: — At Monghyr on the 
1st May and 1st November; at Dinaporc 
on the 1st July and 1st January; and at 
Benares on the 1st September and 1st 
March. Any further instructions which 
may be required to ensure n correct per- 
formance of the duties of disbursement, 
will he given on application to the proper 
departments. 

ALLOWANCES OP GARRISON ASSISTANT 
SURGEONS. 

Fort William, March 6, 1829.— The 3d 
clause of General Orders of the 13th Dec. 
last, defining the allowances of the gar- 
rison assistant surgeons at Monghyr aiul 
Buxar, is extended to the garrison of Dil- 
hee, and the assistant surgeon at that gar- 
rison is allowed to draw, from the 1st Ja- 
nuary last, on aceount of Europeans, na- 
tives, and all establishments under his 
charge, the difference between the batta of 
lieutenant and that of captain, with thirty 
rupees per mensem for a palanqueen. 

ABSENCE OF OFFICERS FROM CORPS r 

Head -Quarters, on the Fiver, off Fogwnn- 
gola , March 4, 1829. — His Exc. the Com- 
mander-in-chief has been pleased to sanc- 
tion a partial alteration in the existing re- 
gulations respecting leave of absence to 
officers generally, and to order that the 
number required to be actually present 
with the corps of cavalry and infantry shall 
be fixed as follows, viz. 

When proceeding on leave to Europe. 
Cavalry : Field officers (inclusive of absent 


officers in India) 2 

Captains, do. 5 

Subalterns, do 16 

Infantry* Field officers, do. 2 

Captains, do 7 

Subalterns, do. 19 


RETIRING PENSIONS WT SENIOR MEDICAL 
OFFICERS. 

Fort William , March 27, 1829.— The 
following extracts from a general letter 
from the Hon. the Court of Directors in die 
Military Department, under date the 27jh 
Aug. 1828, relative to retiring pensions to 
the senior officers of the medical branch of 

the 
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the service, arc pul>lislieci for general in- 
formation : 

Para. 7. “ Members of the Medical 
Hoard to be hereafter relieved from that 
situation at the expiration of five years 
from the date of nomination to it, unless 
on any occasion the government shall he 
of opinion that the continued service of 
any member of the hoard is indispensable 
to the public interests, in which case such 
individual may be continued in that situa- 
tion until our decision on the case shall be 
made known. In every such case you will 
furnish us with such information us is nc- 
cesary to guide our judgment in it, with 
the least practicable delay. 

8. “ Members of the Medical Hoard 
who shall have been in that station not 
less than two years, and not less than 
twenty years in India, including three 
years 1 furlough, shall be permitted to retire 
from the service, and allowed «£5(X) per 
annum. 

9 . ** Members of the Medical Hoard 
who shall have served five years in that 
situation, and not less than twenty years 
in India, including three years* furlough 
shall be permitted to retire and allowed 
j£7(X) per annum. 

10. “ Superintending surgeons who shall 
have been in that station not less than two 
years, and not less than twenty years in 
India, including three years* furlough, 
shall be permitted to retire from the ser- 
vice, and allowed «£:>00 per annum. 

11. Superintending surgeons who shall 
have served five years in that situation, 
and not less than twenty years in India, 
including three years* furlough, shall he 
entitled to retire on £365 per annum. 

1 1 2 . “ Retirements under the above re- 
gulations may take place either in India or 
in England. 

13. “ We have also resolved, that su- 
perintending surgeons who come to Eng- 
land on sick certificate, shall resume that 
rank and station on their return to their 
duty. 

1 6 . *• The regulations now prescribed 
are to take effect at each of the presi- 
dencies on the 1st day of February next.** 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

Territorial Department. 

Nov. 7> 1828. Mr. T. Wyatt, collector of Hldge- 
ree. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort William , March 20, 1829.— Lieut L. C. 
Brown, 53d N.I., transferred to pension establish- 
ment. 

March 23.— Mr. H. J. Xlmencs, pension estab., 
late a lieut in 20th N.I., permitted to return to 
Europe. 

Head-Quarters. March 2, 1829.— bicut., Intern., 
and Qn« Mast. G. C. Armstrong, 47th N.h, to offi- 


ciate sis district and station staff at Sandoway from 
lDth Jan. ; dated 27th Jan. 

Major T. Mrnteath, 35th N.h, app. to charge 
of 53d N.I. on departure of Lieut. Col. Stone- 
ham. 

Additional ( iffU’ers to hr attached to depot at Lnn- 
dour. Lieut, and Hrev. ('apt. S. McQueen, II.M.’s 
44th Foot ; Lieut. A. Stewart, 2d Europ. llegt. ; 
Lieut. C. Graham, 55th N.I. ; Lieut. H. 1). Smith, 
37th do.; Lieut. J. II. lilaushurd, 83d do.; Ens. 

F. W. Iiurkingyoung, 5th do. 

March 3.— Lieut. G. Miller to act as interp. and 
qu. mast, to 25th N.I., v. Margrave prom. ; dated 
3d March. 

Ensign# appoint'd to do duty. W. II. E. Colc- 
brooke, 14th N.L, Delhi; G. 1*. Austen, A. I*. 
Phayre, and C. E. burton, 30th do., Mirzapore; 
A. II. Corfield. (i. II. Venables, It. Steward, W. 

G. Horne, (i. VV. G. Bristow, and C. M. lJristow, 
44th do., C’awnpore. 

Veterinary Surgeon# appointed to do duty. J* 
Hough, 8th L.C., Nusserabad; II. C'. Hulsc, 3d 
do., Cawnpore. 

Assist. Surg. G. Anderson appointed to 1st L.C. 

Ens. R. Grange app. to do duty with 10th N.I. 
at Kurnaul. 

Ensigns J. Sandernan and It. W. ('. Doolan app. 
to do duty with 44th N.I. at Cawnpore instead of 
48th regt. at Allahabad. 

March 4. — Removals of Ensigns. J. D. Kennedy 
from (J5th to 25th N.L; J. II. Ferris from 7th to 
43d do. 

Ensign# posted to Regiments. Jas. Grant, 2d 
Europ. llegt. ; l. A. Morris, 20th N.I. ; J. C. 
Thompson, (»3d do. ; W. ( Erskinc, 7‘kl do. ; 11 
Watson, 1st Europ. Hcgt.; T. II. S. Macleod, 
34th N.I.; Win. I.oveday, 87th do.; J. T. Bush, 
12th do. ; Geo. Uiddulph, 45th do.; If. A. Ileid, 
71st do.; II. I). Kay, 2d do.; Rich. Lowry, 21st 
do.; J. II. Burnett, Idth do.; Win. Bridge, 82d 
do.; II. C. Airey, 5‘Jth do.; II. S. Simpson, 42d 
do.; Geo. Cniii kshank, 2d Europ. llegt.; H. 
Kewney, 50th N.I. ; Win. Tollemache, 22d do.; 
Geo. Palmer, 27th do.; Jas. Macadam, 3.3d do.; 
Peter Martin, 44th do. ; John MacDonald, 38th 
do.: John Sandeman, 47th do.; J. E. Grounds, 
48th do. ; II. L. Bigge, I4th do. ; John Shaw, 
(•1st do. ; Johnson Phillott, 25th do. ; F. H. David- 
son, 41st do. ; (’. Davidson, 31st do. ; J. Towgood, 
35th do. s J. W.C. Chalmers, 4.3d do.; II. Y. B. 
Bush, 85th do. ; 11. Spencer, 28th do. ; G. Pott, 3d 
do. ; A. A. Sturt, 8th do. ; C. S. Bremntr, 84th do. ; 
J. K. Mee, 7-d do.; F. T. (’. Hayward, 73d do.; 
J. 11. Pond, f»7th do.; C. F. Trowcr, 40th do.; F. 
W. Mundy, Gilth do. ; W. J. Parker, 1st Europ. 
Regt. ; C. II. Wake, 34tli N.I. 

Mtireh 5. — 5th Local Horse. Lieut. R. Hill, 70th 
N.L, to be ad j., v. Hamilton prom. 

March 12 — 2d N.I. Lieut. R. Woodward to be 
interp. and qu. mast., v. Farrington who has not 
passed prescribed examination. 

10th X.I. Lieut. J. V. Forties, 15th N.I., to act 
as interp. and qu. mast., v. Sturt prom. 

22rf N.L Ens. C.C.J. Scott, 32d N.L, to act as 
interp. and qu. mast., v. Sampson who has pro- 
ceeded on furlough. 

Mth N.L Lieut. G. W T . Hamilton to act as in- 
terp. and qu. mast., v. Leicester absent at sea. 

C4Wt N.I. Lieut. C. Prior to be adj., v. Wilson 
who has proceeded to Europe. 

71 st N.L Lieut. W. II. C. Bluett. 45th N.I., to 
act as interp. and qu. mast., v. Kinlock who lias 
not passed prescribed examination. 


Fort William, March 27- — 2d Europ. Regt. Lieut. 
Chas. Wilson to be cant, of a comp., v. J. Harri- 
son dec., with rank from 13th June 1828, v. G. 
Bolton dec.— Ens. L. C. Fagan to be lieut., v. 
Wilson prom., with rank from 4th Jan. 1829, v. 
Midford cashiered. 

53d N.I. Ens. D. Nisbctt to be lieut from 20th 
March 1829, v. Brown transf. to pension estab. 

Capt. W. Pasmore, 19th N.L, to be a deputy 
assist adj. gen. on estab., v. Seymour prom, to a 
regimental majority. 

Cadets of Artillery 11. E. Knatchbull and R. 
Walker admitted 011 estab., and protn. to2d-licuts. 

Cadet of Cavalry 11. J. Hawthorne admitted on 
estab., and prom, to comet. 


Cadets 
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Cadets of Infantry R. W. Elton, C. Grossman, 
F. G. Buckhouse, A. Forbes, Jas. Irving, S, A. 
Abbott, and J. E. Vemer admitted on estab., and 
prom, to ensigns. 

Messrs. Jas. Davenport and C. W. Fuller ad* 

itted on estab. as assist, surgeons. 

Mr. D. Culllinore admitted on estab. as a vete- 
rinary surgeon. 

Artillery tt egt. lst-Licut. and Brev. Cant. J. S. 
Kirby tobccapt., v. Chesnev retired ; with rank 
from 27 th Aug. 11128, v. Olipnant dec. — 2d- Lieut. 
W. M. Shakcspear to be Ist-lieut. from 27th Aug. 
1828, v. Kirby prom. 

l«f L.C. Cornet John Moore to be lieut., v. 
Grant struck oft*, with rank from 24th Oct. 1828, 
v. Scott prom. 

57th N.I. Lieut. Nath. Jones to be rapt, of a 
comp., v. Holroyd retired, with rank from 2lst 
Jan. 1820, v. Morrieson prom.— Ens. Edwin Mar- 
riott to be lieut. from 21st Jan. 1820, v. Jones 
prom. 

Capt. De Budc, of engineers, being still required 
In canal department, his recent nomination as exe- 
cutive engineer to 8th or Rohilcund division of 
public works, cancelled. 


Returned to duty, from Europe. — Lieut. J. G. 
Sharpe, 24th N.I — Assist. Surg. T. 11. Barker. 


FURLOUGHS. 

TV; Europe . — March 18. Lieut. Jas. G. Camp- 
bell, (Jth L.C., on private all’airs. — 20. Lieut. Col. 
1*. IT. Gilman, l>7th N.I., on ditto. — Major Thos. 
Fiddes, 42d N.I., on ditto. 

To Xeiv South Wales . — March 20. Lieut. H. M. 
Campbell, Aid N.I., for twenty months, for iiealth 
(via Isle of France). 


LAW. 

Supreme Court, February 9. 

liny. Jas. Bryce , 1J.J) , v. Samuel Smith. 
The following is an abridgment of the 
argument in this case, from the Bengal 
Chronicle. 

By consent of the counsel on both sides, 
the argument was confined in the first in- 
stance to the general demurrer filed to the 
2d, 3d, and fitli pleas, put in by the de- 
fendant in justification of an alleged libel 
published in the Hurkaru. 

The Advocate General wished, before he 
proceeded to argue in support of the de- 
murrer, to call tiie attention of the court to 
the libel itself, which was in these words : 
“ Persons unacquainted with the promi- 
nent part the Rev. Dr. Bryce takes in 
the discussion of political questions, and 
in all those multifarious topics with which 
the editor of a public journal is daily in 
the habit of dealing, would naturally con- 
jecture that the time which intervenes be- 
tween his stated weekly duties would, as 
becomes a genuine labourer in the vine- 
yard of the church, be employed In either 
visiting the distressed, instructing the un- 
enlightened, or, in fine, promotfng^Jhc 
general spiritual well-being of bis flock. 
The reverse of the medal, however, will 
present a faithful representation of the na- 
ture of those secular pursuits to which the 
reverend gentleman devotes his attention 
and his time. Yet this man professes to 
be a follower of Jesus Christ, to walk in 
his footsteps, to teach his precepts, to iii- 


culcatc his spirit, and to promote har- 
mony, charity, and Christian love 1” As 
a justification of that libel, which not only 
went to charge a minister of the church 
of Scotland with conduct unbecoming his 
sacred calling, but to affect his character as 
a Christian, the heap of pleas then before 
him had been put upon the file by the de- 
fendant, and he would contend that they 
w'ere not only bad in every part, but that 
they were objectionable from their unusual 
size. He wondered what a French jurist 
would say, to see a plea of this size in 
justification of a libel, printed on imperial 
quarto, in close -set type, longer than the 
entire code of laws which govern his coun- 
try ! What would be said of them in the 
British House of Commons, where they 
are every day endeavouring as much as 
possible to reform the present system of 
pleading? If they are objectionable in 
point of size, in point of substance they 
are equally so. The libel contains a direct 
charge of conduct unbecoming his pro- 
fession ; and to show' such a charge to be 
well-founded, a plea is put in stating him 
to be a proprietor of a printing-press, ma- 
gazine, and newspaper, in which reports 
of trials, of pugilistic contests, and what 
the defendant calls objectionable matters, 
have found an entrance. It is stated that 
he took an active part in these, that they 
were published without his having inter- 
fered to prevent them, and that they inter- 
fered with his duty ; but there is no dis- 
tinct and express allegation that these 
articles were published with the knowledge 
of the plaintiff. It was not unbecoming 
or inconsistent with the character of a 
clergyman to write for periodical works. 
Were the court to be told that it was im- 
proper for persons of the plaintiffs sacred 
calling to meddle with literary or philo- 
sophical works ; were they to be debarred 
of all the pleasures of science, except that 
of theology ? In the earlier and better 
times of that valuable publication the 
British Critic , 011 c of its best and most 
frequent contributors was a man equally 
gifted as lie was pious — Archdeacon Nares. 
Dr. Parr occasionally wrote for it. The 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews had 
been graced with the contributions of 
men as pious as they were learned ; and 
one individual in particular, who was per- 
sonally known to their lordships, and whose 
memory would ever be respected, wrote 
for works of this kind : lie alluded to the 
much lamented Bishop Heber; and surely 
Dr. Bryce need not then scruple to ac- 
knowledge that he docs spend his leisure 
hours in thus promoting science. The 
only objection made to the conducting the 
magazine was, that it took him from sacred 
to secular pursuits ; but was it inconsistent 
with religious feelings or duties? If it 
were to be alleged that the doctrine and 
duties of the Church of Scotland were 
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stricter than those of other churches, he 
had two answers ; the one he would defer, 
the other was, that Dr. Chalmers, who is 
a contributor to the Edinburgh Review , is 
also a professor of divinity in one of the 
universities ; was that considered impiety 
in Dr. Chalmers — could it he said he was 
not a follower of Jesus Christ? The Ad- 
vocate General admitted that the publish- 
ing of a daily newspaper stood on diflerent 
grounds. In the pleas it was stated that 
the plaintiff permitted to be published in 
the John Hull, by not interfering to pre- 
vent such publication, “ divers articles 
discussing various political and other ques- 
tions of a secular nature, and divers arti- 
cles exciting a spirit contrary to the pre- 
cepts and spirit of true Christianity, and 
to the promotion of harmony and charity, 
and Christian love and then were 
brought in the quarrels and discussions of 
two rival newspapers, the Hurkaru and 
John Bull; but to him there appeared no- 
thing in them of an immoral, vicious, and 
improper nature. "Were their lordships to 
he called on to examine into the merits of 
their discussions, and to determine dis- 
putes between rival papers? He thought 
that the editors and proprietors were per. 
fectly well qualified to defend and support 
themselves, without the interference of a 
court of justice. Hut there were more 
serious charges brought in the pleas 
against the plaintiff; he was accused of 
publishing, for the purpose of increasing 
the circulation of the John Bull, “divers 
articles relating to matters of an infamous, 
indecent, immoral, and vicious nature 
but every moral precept, every warning 
from wrong, every thing that painted vice 
and crime in its just colours with a view to 
deter others from the commission of it, 
had relation to articles of an immoral na- 
ture. It was for their lordships to say 
whether these articles set forth in the pleas 
warranted the imputation cast on them, 
and how far they affected public morals. 
They consisted of reports relating to trials 
for criminiil conversation, seductions, hor- 
rible offences, and accounts of pugilistic 
contests, all copied from a number of 
English papers. The Advocate- General 
contended that there was not one of these 
of an immoral nature; if there was one 
solitary instance, it must have got in from 
neglect— inadvertently. He said that, in 
his view, those writings only were immoral 
which painted to the youthful mind the 
pleasure of sin, that stated the allure, 
ments and traced the enjoyments of vice, 
not those which pointed out the evil conse- 
quences that invariably follow crimes of 
this nature, that hold out a moral and not 
flagitious lesson. The Advocate- General 
said it would be impossible for him to 
analyze all the different publications put 
upon the pleas ; hut there was not a single 
one in which the allurements of vice were 
Asial.Jourt t.Voi.. ‘J8.No. 160*. 


held out. In all was the female dis- 
tressed and abandoned ; in every one of 
them the man was obliged to bear llic in- 
vective made against him in a court of 
public justice. The Advocate- General 
then read some of the publications set forth 
in the pleas. He then referred to a trial 
respecting the works of Ilarrictte Wilson. 

Chief Justice . — The difficulty we shall 
have in this argument is, as to the aver- 
ments of advertising certain hooks, which 
books are stated to be of an immoral ten- 
dency. 

The Advocate- General said, that the de- 
fendant did not state Dr. Bryce to have 
known the contents of those works. Was 
Dr. Bryce or any other editor bound to 
read over every advertisement that was 
sent to a paper for insertion ? No editor 
could, no man could he expected to do 
so. Frequently works were published in 
this way — “ in the press and speedily to 
be published “ this day is published, 
such and such a work and how was any 
man to know the nature of that book 
which he perhaps never saw ? was Dr. 
Bryce or any other man to wade through 
all this mess of filth before he allowed an 
an advertisement to be put in the paper? 
Those books, lie said, might or might not 
deserve the character give n to them, they 
might or might not be indecent, he would 
not take his friend’s word for that. 

Mr. Turlon . — Then let us prove it. 

The Advocate General. — I thank my 
friend for the interruption, for the plea is 
nothing without that investigation ; with- 
out it the allegation of their immorality is 
nugatory, and that investigation cannot 
take place ; if these books are of the im- 
moral nature described, that investigation 
cannot take place without a violation of 
every feeling of delicacy ; and if it cannot 
consistently with propriety, it cannot take 
place at all in a public court of justice. The 
Advocate- General concluded his remarks 
with some comments on that part of the 
pleas which charged the plaintiff with fo- 
menting a discussion which was likely, 
and did actually, lead to a breach of the 
peace between two persons. He said that 
the pleas were no justification of the libel, 
for the defendant only pleaded that Dr. 
Bryce’s conduct was inconsistent with his 
character as a clergyman of the Church of 
Scotland, and the libel accused him of 
conduct affecting his reputation as a Chris- 
tian. Home, the author of Douglas , was 
censured for writing it ; hut had lie been 
charged as in this libel, would it be a jus- 
tification to have set forth this tragedy ? 

Mr. Clcland followed on the same side. 

Mjr. Turlon, in support of the pleas 
of justification, said it appeared to him 
that his learned friends had attempted 
to mix up special with general demur- 
rer; they had been arguing on a gene- 
ral, and all the cases cited were in sup- 
8 O port 
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port of special demurrer. He did not think 
it necessary for him to contend with them, 
and he would therefore go at once to the 

r ation, whether or not the pleas before 
court were sufficient ; the averments 
contained in them must, he said, for the 
present betaken as true; then if they were 
true, were they or were they not a suffi- 
ciently good justification of the alleged 
libel ? 

Chief Justice . — And whether if they are 
double, we can allow you to go into them ? 

Mr. Turton ,— Wherever there arc faults 
in the averments, they must be taken ad- 
vantage of on special not on general de- 
murrer. The charge was, “ that persons 
unacquainted with the prominent part 
the Rev. Dr. Bryce takes in the discus- 
sion of political questions, would suppose 
that he employs the time \yhich intervenes 
between his stated weekly duties in visit- 
ing the distressed, instructing the unen- 
lightened. and promoting the general spi- 
ritual well-being of his flock and the 
comment on that was, 44 yet this man pro- 
fesses to be a follower of Jesus Christ, to 
walk in his footsteps, to teach his precepts, 
to inculcate his spirit, and to promote har- 
mony, and charity, and Christian love.” 
This was the only part of which the plain- 
tiff complained ; and it had been said, that 
these were comments which could not be 
justified by facts, and a case had been 
cited to prove that ; but there the plea 
failed, because the facts averred did not 
warrant the comment. In the present 
case there were two questions ; first, 
did the pleas meet the entire libel? se- 
condly, were the facts sufficiently strong 
and clear to warrant the comment? In 
the pleas before the court the defendant 
averred, that the words were spoken of Dr. 
Bryce as a clergyman of the Scotch 
Church, and that must be taken as true 
because it was so averred. It was stated 
that he engaged himself in secular pur- 
suits ; and to show how he was so engaged 
in the pleas were set out, that he was the 
proprietor of a daily newspaper devoted to 
secular subjects, of a printing press, and 
also of the Quarterly Orumtai Magazine, 
Review, and Register, in which newspaper 
were published, with the knowledge of 
the plaintiff and without his having in- 
terfered to prevent it, divers articles dis- 
cussing various political, immoral, and 
other questions of a secular nature, and 
divers articles exciting a spirit contrary to 
the precepts and spirit of true Christianity, 
and to the promotion of harmony and 
charity and Christian love. If the pleas 
stopped there, I am not prepared to say 
that they would be a complete justification 
of the libel ; but they go a great way further, 
they go on to 6how that these did interfere 
with his duty as a clergyman of the Scotch 
Church, and to say that he, having a full 
knowledge of the matters discussed and 


inserted in the John Bull , and being the 
real, though not the nominal, editor, and 
n person without whose approval no article 
could be inserted, did foster, encourage, ■ 
and promote a violent and hostile contro- 
versy with the editor of the Hnrkam, not- 
withstanding it was likely lead to, and ac- 
tually did, occasion a breach of the peace 
— a hostile meeting between two persons. 
We aver, said Mr. Turton, distinctly, that 
at this time he was, by his own acknow- 
ledgment, responsible for all these articles, 
and permitted them to appear in his paper, 
and that during that time he wrote and 
spent a considerable portion of the day in 
conducting this newspaper, which must 
have interfered with his duty as minister 
of the Church of Scotland. With a per- 
fect knowledge of these facts, the de- 
fendant says he published the libel ; whe- 
ther he did or did not, was not n ques- 
tion for their lordships then to decide, 
but for them to say, if such pleas were 
true, whether they would or would not bo 
a sufficient justification ? Mr. Turton re- 
marked, that he was unwilling to examine 
with scrutiny into the character or conduct 
of any man : but however great his incli- 
nation was to avoid so disagreeable a task, 
yet he was bound to do his duty towards 
his client, and he was sorry to say that the 
different publications set out in the pleas 
which had been inserted with the consent 
of the plaintiffs in the John Bully were of 
the strongest immoral tendency. But even 
supposing all his learned friends had said 
to be true, and allowing the plaintiff the 
full benefit of their defence of him, yet still 
he should maintain that it was improper 
and indecent in Dr. Bryce, a clergyman, 
to employ his time in hunting over and 
culling from the English papers selections 
of the immoral and disgusting nature 
published in the John Bull ; he contended 
that they were not becoming or fit to be 
published, but his friends had taken no 
notice of that part of the plea which stated, 
that articles were published with the con- 
currence of the plaintiff without any 
sufficient cause, except in as far as they 
might increase the circulation and sale of 
the paper, relating to matters of an infa- 
mous, indecent, immoral, and vicious na- 
ture ; and this, said Mr. Turton, done by 
a minister of the Gospel. But even if he 
were no clergyman, 1 say it would not be 
proper in him to give them circulation ; I 
say it is unbecoming any person whatever, 
be he minister or be he layman, to pander 
to the vicious appetites of mankind. The 
British Critic had been alluded to by the 
Advocate- General, to show that Archdea- 
con Nares, as pious a man as ever existed, 
and also that Dr. Parr, wrote for it, and 
surely if they did, so might Dr. Bryce ; but 
had his learned friend shown that either the 
one or the other ever published any thing 
like those set out in the pleas, that they 
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had a daily paper or a printing-press at 
which they published for hire ? no. Hut 
Dr. Chalmers had also been brought for* 
ward : but bad he been ever the pro- 
prietor of tbe Edinburgh Review ? These 
persons had been adduced to give a colour 
to Dr. llryce’s conduct. Do we, said Mr. 
Turton, say for a moment that Dr. Bryce 
pandered to the vicious appetites of man 
in his Review and Magazine? no; but in 
his daily paper. We stated that he was 
proprietor of the magazine, only because it 
interfered with his stated weekly duties ; 
we have said that they were published to in- 
crease the circulation of the paper ; and I 
call oil my friends to show to me, to show 
to your lordships, any man in any part of 
the world, having what is called the care 
of souls, who is editor of a daily paper, 
the proprietor of a printing-press, and 
writer and manager of a magazine; when 
they have got all this, then let them show 
where, in the short space of a year and a 
half, so many irreligious matters have been 
treated witli levity, where so many vicious 
subjects have been discussed, and such a 
number of reports of offences of a beastly 
and disgusting nature have been permitted 
to he thus brought forward. When they 
have done this, they have indeed found a 
precedent : but even that does not sanction 
Dr. Bryce’s conduct. So severe, accord- 
ing to my friend Mr. Cleland’s account, 
are the doctrines of the Scotch Church, 
that one of its ministers would not be per- 
mitted even to drink a toast after dinner, 
not either the king or royal family ; but 
though it was so strict, so very severe, 
the plaintifT might be allowed to publish 
these trials. I do acknowledge, my lords, 
that I go perhaps a little too far in arguing 
a plea, hut you will excuse me when you 
recollect the precedent that lias been set 
me. I will now make a few remarks on 
these publications, of which my friend Mr. 
l’earson, has said so much. Dr. Bryce has 
said that nothing appeared without his ap- 
proval ; I say that the rummaging over 
files of English papers for dirty fodder, to 
feed the vicious appetites of those whose 
depravity made them ever ready to swallow 
that which glutted their depraved imagi- 
nations, was not only unbecoming a clergy- 
man of a Christian church, hut any man 
whatsoever. The plaintiff, by bis own ac- 
knowledgment, must have seen and read 
all these before they were inserted. I do 
not set myself up as a preacher of morality, 
but 1 do declare, if the question were, 
whether or not by this lie lowered the sanc- 
tity of liis calling, I would as a juryinun 
say candidly thatlie did. Mr. Turtou read 
some remarks and letters of an angry na- 
ture, with reference to the editor of the 
Hurkuru , published in the John Hull, and 
asked, if peace and charity were to be the 
duty of every Christian, how it could be 
said that the publication of those tilings 


mi 

which had an opposite tendency were 
fitting for any clergyman ? Mr. Turton 
next read part of the case of * Porter versus 
Jones,’ which appeared to be an action for 
criminal conversation with the plaintiff’s 
wife. It was, he said, one of the most 
infamous cases that ever appeared in any 
court of justice, and contained accounts 
of acts of the most horrible depravity. It 
was of so disgusting a nature that nothing 
could justify the publication of it, and the 
learned judge who presided at the trial, 
Baron Garrow, said, when some persons 
appeared amused at part of the evidence, 
“ I am astonished that any one can be 
found to laugh at a narrative of one of the 
most revolting scenes that ever disgraced a 
court of justice.” .Should not such au 
observation as that, lie asked, have sug- 
gested to Dr. Bryce the impropriety of 
publishing a report of the kind at the dis- 
tance of 17,(XX) miles. Mr. Turton called 
their lordships’ attention to the letters set 
out in the pleas produced on the trial of 
* Cox versus Kean/ and which, he said, cer- 
tainly could not tend to the promotion of 
morality. Next, he said, came the plea, 
stating that Dr. Bryce was the real, though 
not the nominal, editor. Then, said Mr. 
Turton, are set out a number of discus- 
sions between two editors, which certainly 
are not likely to inculcate or promote piety, 
charity, and Christian love. If, as was 
said, pictures were not to be justified, how, 
he asked, could his learned friends on the 
opposite side make any justification for the 
editor of a newspaper, holding another 
person up to public ridicule, by keeping 
him thus in suspense, and that kind of 
suspense, my lords, that generally ends a 
man’s life “ Fighting Bob says we are 
dependent — Fighting Bob is — ” (then fol- 
lowed a pictorial representation of a man 
pendent on a gibbet in the letter /_>.) 

Chief Justice . — I do say, I have no 
doubt it was actionable. It is in this plea 
alleged that the plaintiff promoted, fo- 
mented, and encouraged a certain quarrel, 
which led to a breach of the peace ; this 
would be good if the libel could be justi- 

Mr. Turton said, with respect to the re- 
mark of the Advocate General, that what 
was unfit for a court of justice to investi- 
gate could not be pleaded in justification ; 
lie denied such to he the case, for if it 
were so he would again, as he had before, 
advise his client at onco to allow judg- 
ment to go by default, for any damages 
that the court could give would not have 
covered the expenses he had been put to ; 
but Mr. Smith was anxious to show that 
the libel was not of the horrible nature de- 
scribed. By whom, he asked, was the 
defendant called iiito court? By the per- 
son who says, “ that the libel is so gene- 
ral that it cannot be justified and this is 
a man who comes into court and asks for 
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damage done to his character. He, Mr. 
Turton, did not think that the law w$s bo 
absurd as to say, that any individual was 
to get damages for an injury said to be done 
to bis character by a 4ibe1, the truth of 
which the defendant would not he per- 
mitted to prove. Mr. Clcland had stated 
th.it the plaintiff did not cognplain of all 
the libel but of part of it— the comment 
—then why, he asked, was it put into the 
plaint ? Mr. Turton added, that he knew 
of no line which was to be drawn as to 
time, to the exclusion of facts to justify a 
libel. 

February 10. 

Mr. Turlon resumed his argument. He 
said, that since he last addressed their 
lordships, he and Mr. Dickens had looked, 
with reference to this argument, into se- 
veral law authorities, and had not been 
able to find any case which went to the 
extent of saying, that a man could not 
justify the truth of a libel when an action 
was brought to recover damages for an in- 
jury said to have been sustained ; the 
comment on facts, he admitted, could not 
sometimes be justified, as in the case of an 
action for damages brought for the words 
at the head of a newspaper report, “ shame- 
ful and scandalous conduct in an attorney.” 
This, lie said, was attempted to be justified 
by giving what passed on the trial ; but 
that was held not to be good, because wliat 
passed did not justify the comment. 

The Chief Justice cited the case of a 
person who had destroyed a picture that re- 
presented him as a bear ; no property, lie 
said, could be proved, because it was libel- 
lous, and could that be justified by saying 
that it was drawn because the man was so 
bearish in his manners ? 

Mr. Turton . — But if there was a cor- 
rect representation of a person in a picture, 
it could be justified by saying it was a 
true representation; in that case it was 
improper to represent a man, even the 
lowest of mankind, as a beast; it cer- 
tainly could not be the truth. I have here 
only to try whether or not this libel can be 
justified, I find no case where the truth 
cannot be pleaded if the facts are fairly 
stated and warrant the comment. 

Chief Justice. — tl The inconvenience 
here arises from your thus attempting to 
justify the comment ; for, if you were 
permitted, you might, to justify this case, 
go at length through the history of a man's 
life, and put him on liis defence for every 
action of it. What good can it do you to 
justify facts stated without the comment?” 

Mr. Turton “ The degree of damage 
done to the plaintiff's character will be 
the degree of injury arising from a com- 
ment on facts true in themselves.” The 
learned counsel next went into the consi- 
deration of the pleas of justification, w hich 
set out, that the plaintiff took an active 


part in the management and control of a 
daily newspaper und a review and register, 
which did occupy a great portion of the 
time that intervened between his stated 
weekly duties ns a minister of the Scotch 
Church, and that his secular employ- 
ments interfered six hours a day, and 
therefore the defendant published the libel. 
The question he said was, did that, or did 
it not, appear to be a sufficient justifica- 
tion ? The Advocate- General seemed to 
think that it would be sufficient for him to 
show that there was nothing of an im- 
moral tendency in the accounts set out ; 
but it was not so. Was it consistent with 
his duty, ns a Scotch Clergyman, to pub- 
lish them at all, or to be so engaged in a 
public paper? 

Chief Justice. — “ The libel is written of 
the plaintiff as a Christian.” 

Mr. Turton. — 4< We say it was publish- 
ed of him as a Scotch clergyman, and that 
must be taken as true.” 

Chief Justice. — “ You cannot, as you 
please, pervert or alter the simple mean- 
ing of words to suit your own purpose ; 
you cannot give to them an interpretation 
they will not hear.” 

Sir E. lit/ an . — “ I think that the libel 
was written of the plaintiff as a minister 
of the Church of Scotland, and the way 
I think that the comment can he justified 
is this : did he or did he not engage him- 
self in pursuits inconsistent with the doc- 
trines and discipline of the Church of 
Scotland ? if he did, he was not what he 
professed himself to he.” 

Mr. Turton — “ I contend that these dif- 
ferent matters were put in, not for any 
moral purpose, but for the purpose of in- 
creasing the circulation of the paper.” 
His learned friend had gone to the prize- 
fighting, and said that lie (Mr.Turton) was 
the only Englishman that ever reprobated 
it ; but if it be proper to have them re- 
corded, is it right that they should have a 
clergyman for their historian ? lie would 
just read to their lordship an extract from 
an account of the fight between January 
and Woodford : 

“ January's snuj/ler began to swell ; 
and the claret flowed copiously, V/oodford 
hit at the body, January stopped and got 
aw'ay, at which he was clever; he then 
rushed in aiul had a clink at Woodford's 
thorax. Woodford, nothing dismayed, met 
his man with spirit, and with a terrific 
left-handed job on his shorter, floored him 
in a twinkling [thunders of applause for 
Woodford, and cries of, * he'll win it 
yet.’]” 

If this was a specimen of the philosophy 
of Dr. Bryce's publications he would call 
it, philosophy jn sport. Dr. Bryce had 
said in his general demurrur, “ all you 
have stated is no harm in me, a Scotch 
clergyman.” The Advocate- General had 
said that no Englishman had ever before 
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objected to prize fighting ; but, to say the 
least of them, they were illegal, and of- 
fences against the law ; but if they were 
legal, he was at a loss to ascertain on what 
principle they were philosophic or reli- 
gious, or how they came under that class 
of writings which were published by Dr. 
l’arr or Archdeacon Nares. He said he 
only adverted to some parts of them to re- 
fute the doctrine of his learned friend. 
Mr. Turton read part of the account of 
the light between Cannon and Ward, and 
said he thought that there was nothing in 
it to inculcate piety, charity, and Christian 
love; the comment at the conclusion only 
showed the hypocrisy of those who first 
gave the fight insertion. If they had been 
present and refused to give the different 
rounds, if they had denied insertion to 
the details, but published the remark, it 
would have had a moral tendency ; but if 
they had given particulars, it was a mere 
affectation of morality to give the remark ; 
if they had concurred in the moral remark 
they would not have published particulars, 
lie then referred to the report of a trial 
in which a person named Stuckdalc charg- 
ed Onivhyu w r ith pirating and publishing 
a copy of a work entitled 44 The Memoirs 
of Harriette Wilson.** The learned gen- 
tleman read a passage, and said he would 
leave it to their lordships to say how far it 
was reputable for a clergyman to give in- 
sertion in his paper to such reports ; it 
could tend to no good end except giving 
information to booksellers and publishers, 
lie next referred to police reports, headed 
“ Sawney's Amours,” and “ Matrimonial 
Tetc-a-Tcte,” containing two of the most 
indecent articles perhaps ever published. He 
said he believed there was nothing indecent, 
nothing offensive to morality, that had for 
some time appeared in the English papers 
that did not find speedy insertion in the 
columns of the John Hull ; and if there 
ever were wanton and flagrant acts, they 
were the publishing of the reports he had 
cited. The learned counsel said he had 
next to call their lordships’ attention par- 
ticularly to a list of books which w*ere ad- 
vertised for sale in the John Hull. He 
then read a list of books, which were 
pleaded “ to be highly immoral und gross- 
ly indecent and obscene.** 

The Advocate -General stated that no 
editor could be expected to know and exa- 
mine every advertisement that went into 
the paper. 

Mr. Turton.' — “ I say, if Dr. Bryce saw 
this advertisement., he must have known 
the books to have been, even from their 
names, what they are described ; but even 
if he did not, it is no excuse in law. My 
client is here called upon to answer a 
charge of libel ; is it pretended that Mr. 
Smith ever saw it before it made its ap- 
pearance ? no ; it is a letter from a corres- 
pondent ; and I am sure if lie had, he 


would not have subjected himself to the 
heavy expense lie has been put to. But I 
suy he is less culpable than Dr. Bryce : 
but that which is in favour of the plaintiff 
is to be no excuse f’of my client. Can it 
be said that Dr. Bryce shUl not be held 
responsible, when we find these books in- 
serted at different times over and over 
again, as advertisements for hire. It was 
said to Dr. Bryce, “ you have published 
a list of books of the most indecent na- 
ture;** what was his hypocritical reply? 
it slipt into the paper inadvertently. Was 
that to be no excuse for Mr. Smith ? But 
I will show that they were advertised over 
and over again. No person could persuade 
him that a man of Dr. Bryce's talents 
could not see, from looking at the adver- 
tisement, that the books were immoral. 
Dr. Ileber, the Bishop of Calcutta, di- 
rected the person who advertised them to 
be prosecuted, and he was actually obliged 
to fly from Calcutta to avoid the conse- 
quences. This was the conduct of the 
head of the Church of England in this 
country, and these very books w r ere ad- 
vertised for sale by the head of the Church 
of Scotland. I do not, said Mr. Turton, 
wish to draw comparisons; but if my 
learned friend chooses to liken Dr. Bryce 
to Dr. Heber, I am at liberty to show him 
how far that comparison is correct.** He 
contended that it was not necessary to set 
out the immoral paragraphs of the books ; 
it could not be said that the indelicate co- 
loured plates should be set out, certainly 
not; the titles of the books were given, 
and they were stated to be of a highly im- 
moral nature ; the plaintiff had a full op- 
portunity to contradict that statement if 
incorrect, and that he had not done ; but 
that was a question his learned friends 
could not take advantage of except on 
special demurrer. lie said he would show 
the hypocrisy of the plaintiff’s assertion, 
that tliis happened only on one occasion ; 
for the 44 Annals of Gallantry,” and 
“ Tom and Jerry,” were again and again 
advertised, and he carctl not whether these 
books were immoral or not ; was this a 
secular employment ? was it an occupation 
worthy of a clergyman ? lie was sure if 
this was tube done again. Dr. Bryce would 
have nothing to say to it ; that lie would 
be sorry he had gained so much from the 
advertising such hooks, and that he had 
allowed a desire of pecuniary advantage to 
overcome his sense of moral propriety. 
Mr. Turton next adverted to some im- 
moral French books advertised in the 
John Hull in July 1826, and said, 44 have 
1 not shown that Dr. Bryce's reply was a 
hypocritical one ? When I make it appear 
that these immoral books were published 
over and over again, have I not shown 
suflicient to justify the expression that Dr. 
Bryce was engaged in secular pursuits, 
and even to warrant the comment ? I do 
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admit that if the magazine and printing 
press stood alone, it would not be a suf- 
ficient justification ; but if I see the plain- 
tiff engaged in a work published daily, 
giving insertion to every kind of advertise- 
ment for profit, and publishing repot ts 
and accounts of an immoral and disgust- 
ing nature, merely for the sake of increas- 
ing the circulation of his paper, I do say 
that his pursuits are inconsistent with his 
sacred calling. If, as I have said, the 
printing press stood alone, it would have 
been nothing ; for here Dr. He her had the 
principal control over one printing press ; 
but did lie print for liire? show me one 
work published there tending to promote 
immorality. If I find the reverse here, am 
I not at liberty to say it is a good justifica- 
tion ? I do not contend that every secular 
pursuit is unbecoming a clergyman, far 
from it ; but, at the same time, I confess 
I would admire and respect that man 
most, as a clergyman, who gave up all 
his worldly employments to the sacred 
duties of his calling. Mr. Clcland says 
it is contrary to the doctrit.es of the Scotch 
Church for a clergyman to be engaged in 
any secular pursuits ; he will not even al- 
low them to drink a harmless toast after 
dinner. This may lie the case ; but this I 
know, that it was a matter of discussion in 
the General Assembly whether Dr. Chal- 
mers could hold a parish at the same time 
that he had a school. There it was held 
that he could not be employed in both at 
the same time; and the question was, 
would not his parish be neglected or his 
clerical duties sulFer, though he employed 
bis time in the laudable purpose of in- 
structing youths? I ask, could not part 
of that Sunday evening, whicli was occu- 
pied in preparing a Monday's paper, be so 
employed ; for how happened it that Eng- 
lish or other news arriving on the Sunday, 
appeared in the John Hull as soon as in 
any other papers conducted by laymen? 
The libel only says, ‘ if you, a Scotch 
clergyman, devote the time that intervenes 
between your stated weekly duties in the 
conducting of a paper, and that paper is 
devoted to news and to the discussion of 
questions of a secular nature, you act con- 
trary to the doctrine and discipline of the 
Scotch Church ; and if you conduct a 
newspaper, magazine, and printing press, 
it must interfere with your sacred duties.' 
This was the sum total of the libel, and 
the pleas he thought were a sufficient justi- 
fication. To these pleas Dr. Bryce had 
said, they are true ; but at the same time 
they are not inconsistent with my clerical 
duties. Then why was not the defendant 
to be allowed ,to justify, by stating facts 
which the plaintiff' did not deny ? Did 
the interests of morality demand that no 
man's acts should be open to censure? 
No; those who conduct themselves im- 
properly, must be satisfied to bear tlie coil- 


sequences of their impropriety. If this 
is a libel, the defendant has only to state 
the facts on which he wrote it, and say, * I 
may have provoked you to a breach of the 
peace ; that has not taken place, and you 
arc not entitled to any damage^, for I 
have only clothed you in your proper 
garb.' The question, said Mr. Turton, 
for your lordships to decide upon at pre- 
sent is, are all these facts a sufficient justi- 
fication? I think they arc; and when we 
come to the question of injury done to 
the plaintilf’s character, I think that the 
smallest possible damages would be a suf- 
ficient compensation for an erroneous im- 
pression made by facts such as these." 

Mr. Dickens followed on the same side. 

The judges then delivered their opinions 
seriatim, which are given in p. 33:3. 

The case was brought to a conclusion 
on the 3d April, by the hearing on the 
general issue. 

On the previous day (April 1st) the Ad- 
vocate- General was heard in aggravation of 
damages. Several witnesses were exa- 
mined on the part of the plaintiff*: the 
defendant declined calling evidence. Mr. 
Compton then addressed the court in miti- 
gation of damages ; and after some time 
spent in consultation, the Chief Justice 
delivered the opinion of the court on the 
case. His lordship stated that the libel 
was in itself a very serious one ; that al- 
though here in India it could not be said 
to have done the plaintiff ’s character an 
injury, where he was so well known, it 
was difficult to estimate what damage it 
might do his character in Scotland. There 
was tliis mitigating circumstance his lord- 
ship saw in it, that a controversy existed 
between the IZurkaru and John Hull when 
the libel in question was penned, and from 
the evidence it was to be presumed that the 
plaintiff', as a proprietor of the Hull, had 
then at least some control over the editor, 
who was his relation, and resided with 
him. His lordship said he felt a diffi- 
culty in coming to a decision as to what 
the amount of damages ought to be, and 
deferred delivering his judgment on that 
point till next day ; when the court ad- 
judged the defendant to pay damages to the 
amount of eight hundred rupees . 

The John Hull of April 3d. has the fol- 
lowing remarks on this trial 

“ In the case of libel at length decided 
in the Supreme Court, the reverend plain- 
tiff' has obtained, as was yesterday stated, 
damages to the amount of eight hundred 
rupees. In setting aside oil demurrer some 
of the most extraordinary pleas in justi- 
fication, both for matter and bulk, that 
ever were put upon the file of any court, 
the plaintiff* incurred very heavy costs; 
an I wc understand that the portion that 
the court has adjudged him to pay of these 
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costs will amount to ten thousand ?t tpees. 
It is this fact that gives the singularity 
(we shall give it no harder name) to the 
present case. It is plain from this judg- 
ment as to costs, that had the plaintiff in 
this case been a poor man, he might have 
gone out of court triumphantly cleared in 
his character, to go into gaol, perhaps for 
life, from inability to pay his attorney’s 
bill, incurred soldi/ by what the court itself 
adjudged the bad pleas of the defendant. 
The present is so notoriously an instance 
of the enormous expense attending the 
simplest action in the Supreme Court, that 
we strongly recommend the reverend plain- 
tiff to bring it to the notice of the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, now 
engaged on the subject of the fees and 
expenses attending law proceedings in this 
country : he will be doing a public service. 

March 23. 

Adjourned Sessions of Oyer and Ter - 
miner. This day Richard Thompson, 
convicted at the last sessions of attempting 
to burn the ship Penang Merchant , was 
sentenced to be imprisoned in the great 
gaol of Calcutta for three years, to pay a 
fine to the King of 2, (XX) sicca rupees, 
and to give security for his good be- 
haviour to the amount of 10,000 rupees. 

The judges severally gave their opinions 
on the motion in arrest of judgment made 
by Mr. Prinsep, his counsel. 

The Chief Justice thought that the pri- 
soner could not be sentenced, as the names 
of those on board, or at least one of them, 
had not as they should have been set out 
in the indictment. Ills lordship, how- 
ever, expressed his satisfaction that the 
other judges were of a different opinion, 
as he had no doubt, from the evidence, 
that the prisoner was guilty of a most 
shocking and atrocious crime, and would 
therefore receive the punishment lie lichly 
merited. 

Sir J. Franks and Sir E. Ryan thought 
that, on a conviction under the sixth count 
of the indictment, the prisoner ought to 
l>e sentenced. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General 
and suite arrived at Calcutta, from his visit 
to the eastward, on the 2d April, on board 
the H. C.’s steam-vessel Entcrjrrize . 

THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

His Exc. the Commander-in-chief left 
Allahabad by water on the 13th February, 
and reached Mirzapore on tlic 1 5th, and 
proceeded, without going on shore, next 
day to Chunar, where his lordship arriv- 
ed about noon, landed, and inspected the 
fort ; after which his lordship rejoined the 
fleet, which had passed on and anchored 


off Sultanpore. On the morning of tlic 
17th, his Exc., attended by Col. Fagan, 
adjutant -general, the military secretary, 
and the whole staff, reviewed the 6th Lt. 
Cavalry ; after which his Lordship accom- 
panied Mr. Hamilton to Benares, where 
his Exc. put up with Mr. Brooke, agent 
to the Governor. general. The troops at 
Benares were reviewed on the 18th, by 
the Commander-in-chief ; and in the 
evening his Lordship and staff were hos- 
pitably and elegantly entertained by Sir 
Frederic Hamilton, Bart.; after which his 
Exc. and suite proceeded to their boats, and 
the fleets sailed at daybreak on the 19th. 
Ilis Lordship arrived on the 20tli March 
at Chittagong, and was next morning to 
quit that station, on hoard of thcH.C.'s 
pilot schooner Mermaid , accompanied by 
Lieut. Col. Dawkins, Capt. Archer, and 
his Lordship’s medical attendant, for Ak- 
yab and Keowkpho, where his Lordship 
would remain for a short time, after which 
he w f as to proceed to Pooree.— Cat. Gov. 
Gaz. 

PETITION OF THE INDO-BRITONS OF 
CALCUTTA. 

The following is an abstract of the pe- 
tition in course of signature, prepared 
by the I ndo- Britons of Calcutta for pre- 
sentation to Parliament. 

To the Honourable tlic Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in Parliament assembled, the 
Petition of the undersigned Christian 
Inhabitants of Calcutta and the Pro- 
vinces comprised within the Presidency 
of Fort William. Shewcth, 

That the petitioners are members of a 
numerous, increasing, and widely dis- 
persed class of subjects of the Crow'n of 
Great Britain, living within the territories 
at present governed by the Company in the 
province of Bengal and town of Calcutta. 

That they form a distinct class of society 
in British India, which dates its existence 
from the time when the Company first 
formed permanent establishments on the 
continent of India. 

That they are descended, in most in- 
stances, on the father’s side, from the 
European subjects of the Crown of Great 
Britain, and on the mother’s side from 
natives of India; and that, in other in- 
stances, they are the children of inter- 
marriages between the offspring of such 
connexions ; but that, although thus close- 
ly allied to the European and native races, 
they are excluded from almost all those 
advantages which each respectively enjoys, 
and arc subject to peculiar grievances from 
which both are exempt. 

The first grievance is, that a very large 
majority are entirely destitute of any rule 
of civil law to which they can refer as a 
standard to regulate their conduct in the 
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various relations of society. Those who 
live in Calcutta are guided in their civil 
relations by the laws of* England ; but in 
the interior they are placed beyond the 
pale of all civil law', whether British, 
Hindoo, or Mahomcdan. By the rigid 
interpretation w'hicli successive judges of 
the Supreme Court at Fort William have 
given to the phrase “ British subjects’* in 
the various Acts of Parliament relating to 
India, they are excluded from coming 
under that denomination, and are conse- 
quently precluded from the law of Eng- 
land ; and, hv their profession of the 
Christian religion, they are equally de- 
barred from tiie Hindoo or Muhomedan 
civil law; so that there is no law which 
regulates their marriages, and makes them 
lawful, or which defines the legitimacy 
or illegitimacy of their issue; or which 
prescribes the succession to their pro- 
perty ; or which points out whether they 
possess the right of bequeathing by will, 
and if so, to what extent ; or declares 
which of their children, or whether one or 
all, shall succeed in case of intestacy. 
They are thus treated as utterly unworthy 
of any one of those rights which it is the 
express object of a code of civil law to 
define, and the primary design of society 
and government to protect. It is not, 
however, the invidious judicial construc- 
tion of the doubtful language of Acts of 
Parliament that has alone tended to de- 
grade their civil condition ; nor have they 
even been permitted to enjoy the full ad- 
vantage that would have arisen to them 
from the absolute and total neglect of that 
condition by their immediate rulers. A 
rule and regulation of the Company has 
included your petitioners in the class of 
“ native subjects of the British Govern- 
ment,** and thereby subjected them to the 
numerous disabilities of their Hindoo and 
Mahomcdan fellow'- subjects ; while, by 
another enactment, they have, as belong- 
ing to the above-mentioned class, been 
deprived in a body of the protection of the 
Act of Habeas Corpus ; having been made 
liable to be taken up on suspicion by any 
of the local authorities, and confined as 
state prisoners, without the legal possibility 
of ever obtaining their release; since the 
only appeal they could have would he to 
the local government. Thus they are, not 
virtually and by implication, but directly 
and immediately, denuded of the first 
and most important of all civil rights— 
personal security ; and they may, there- 
fore, be justly considered as holding their 
property, their liberty, and even their 
lives, at the discretion of every powerful 
public functionary. 

The second grievance is, that they are 
amenable in the interior to Mahomcdan 
criminal law — a law' in itself barbarous 
and imperfect, founded on the most in- 
tolerant principles, and intimately inter- 


woven with a system of religion amt a 
state of society wholly opposed to their 
opinions and habits, promulgated only for 
believers in the Koran. Many of the 
punishments are of a sanguinary descrip- 
tion ; and, in others, an almost unlimited 
discretion is given to the judge. It is 
arbitrarily administered ; and, though a 
right of appeal is, in many cases, allowed 
to the Niznmut Adawdut, yet that tribunal 
possesses the extraordinary power, on such 
appeal, of increasing the punishment 
which is awarded at their discretion, and 
without hearing fresh evidence. The only 
modifications which the Mahomcdan cri- 
minal code has received have been pro- 
duced by the supplementary regulations, 
which, instead of softening and mitigating 
its in ilict ions, have, in some instances, 
even increased the harshness of its charac- 
ter . In proof, they cite the third regula- 
tion of 1821, by the express provisions of 
which they are made liable, in all cases, 
to be dealt with as Hindoo and Mahome- 
dan natives of the lowest rank, and to be 
fined, imprisoned, and corporally punish- 
ed, not merely at the discretion of Euro- 
pean judges or magistrates, but even of 
the Hindoo and Mahomcdan officers of 
justice ; while, from the operation of this 
regulation, not only British subjects, but 
also European and American foreigners 
resident in the interior, are exempted. 

'Hie third grievance is, that they are ex- 
cluded from all superior and covenanted 
offices in the civil and military services, 
and from all sworn offices in the marine 
of the East- India Company. The inva- 
riable preamble to the appointment of an 
individual to any of these services runs 
thus: “ Provided A. B. (the person re- 
ceiving the appointment) he not the son of 
a native Indian ;** a restriction first adopt- 
ed by the Directors on the 9th November 
1791, and which is always republished in 
the Gazette of Government on the notifi- 
cation of the appointment of any one who 
may be then residing in India. They 
humbly submit, that no wise, just, or 
benificcnt government will ever impose 
any other general condition on candidates 
for employment than fitness for the offices 
w hich they may seek ; still less will it 
exclude any class of men on the ground 
of birth or colour, when it does not pos- 
sess the power of limiting their increase, 
or of diminishing their number. 

The fourth grievance is, that they are 
not only expressly excluded from all 
offices of trust and emolument open to 
“ British subjects,** but that they are also 
treated ns ineligible to most of those 
subordinate employments in the judicial, 
revenue, and police departments, and even 
in the military service, which are open 
without reserve to the Hindoo and Maho- 
mcdan natives of the country; the situa- 
tions of moonsif, sheristadar, and almost 

all 
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all other inferior judicial offices; they are 
prevented from practising as vakeels or 
pleaders in every one of the Company’s 
courts of justice, from the highest to the 
lowest ; they are shut out from nil the 
subordinate offices in the departments of 
general revenue and police ; and, in the 
army, they are not permitted to fill the 
posts of native commissioned or non- 
commissioned officers, nor even that of a 
naick or corporal in a native regiment, 
although leave is given to them to shed 
their blood in the ranks as privates, and to 
officiate in the regimental band as drum- 
mers and musicians 

The fifth grievance is, that they are ex- 
pressly declared to be disqualified from 
holding his Majesty's commission in the 
British Indian army. The commander- 
in-chief of his Majesty’s forces in India, 
on the 27th of February 1808, issued a 
general order, still in force, by which no 
person can be recommended in India for 
any vacant commission in his Majesty’s 
service, who belongs to the class of which 
your petitioners compose a part. 

The sixth grievance is, that, by stipula- 
tions in treaties with all the powers of 
India which still preserve a shadow of 
independence, they are debarred from 
employing the petitioners, in any capacity, 
without the permission of the Supreme 
Government of India. It is true that, in 
those treaties, only “ Europeans and Ame- 
ricans” are expressly prohibited from 
being so employed ; yet, although these 
are denominations under which your peti- 
tioners cannot be classed, the restriction is 
practically applied to them also. 

The last grievance is, that every plan 
proposed by others, or adopted by them- 
selves, for the improvement of the class 
to which they belong, instead of receiving 
the fostering countenance of a paternal 
government, has met with positive disap- 
proval or cold neglect, strongly contrasted 
with the active and liberal encouragement 
that has been laudably given by the local 
authorities to various institutions formed 
for the benefit of other classes of the 
population. I n support of this statement 
they refer to the benevolent plan proposed 
by the late Col. Kirkpatrick in 17<S2, to 
secure a provision for the sons of Euro- 
pean officers by native mothers, by edu- 
cating them in England, and obtaining 
cadetships for them in the Indian army. 
This scheme was rejected in the most un- 
qualified manner by the Court of Direc- 
tors; the residence of such children in 
Europe for education being that part of 
it which especially called forth their re- 
probation. In the same manner, at a 
more recent period, the Parental Academic 
Institution and the Calcutta (liaminar 
School, with the certain prospect of great 
advantage resulting front even a slight 
measure of assistance from Government, 
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have been refused a participation with 
other similar institutions in those funds, 
which the Company Is required by Act of 
Parliament to apply to the moral and in- 
tellectual improvement of the natives of 
India. Thus the petitioners themselves 
are discouraged in their humble attempts 
to extend the blessings of education 
among their own class in India. Every 
avenue of honourable ambition and of 
social improvement is shut against them ; 
and it is wfith a keen and long-cherished 
conviction of the wrongs they have suf- 
fered from the race of their fathers, that 
they now respectfully ask for that equality 
of rights and privileges to which, in com- 
mon^ with every other class of his Majes- 
ty’s subjects, they are unquestionably en- 
titled. 

What they have styled their grievances, 
are not individual cases of grievance pe- 
culiar to one person, one time, and one 
occasion, but they are classes of grie- 
vances, each class extending to the whole 
body to which petitioners belong, find all 
of them spread over the entire period of 
existence, and doubly felt, first in their 
own persons and fortunes; and, secondly, 
in the condition and prospects of their 
rising offspring. 

There is one general result which the 
grievances produce, that is, to place peti- 
tioners in the situation of a proscribed 
class, to prevent their amalgamation with 
the European population, and to create 
and perpetuate against them the most 
mortifying and injurious prejudices. They 
are aware that the abolition of those social 
prejudices, of which they arc made the 
object, cannot be brought within legisla- 
tive enactment ; but they think they have 
a right to complain, when the acts of the 
legislative and governing powers, instead 
of having a tendency to neutralize and 
destroy the prejudices, have had the direct 
and certain effect of calling them into 
existence. It is not the characteristic of a 
paternal and an enlightened government 
to scatter with its own hands the seeds of 
discord, and to array the different classes 
of society against each other iu bitter con- 
tempt and implacable hatred. Yet such 
is the undeniable tendency of the exclu- 
sive and contumelious system of mis- 
govern men t under which petitioners have 
long suffered, and which , if continued, 
must produce in the class to which thci / be - 
Awg, hitherto free, from the slightest re- 
proach of disloyalty or disaffection , perma- 
nent dissatisfaction , and even entire aliena- 
tion of mind from the lirilish authority in 
India. 

Petitioners disclaim every invidious or 
unfriendly feeling in the contrast they pre- 
sent of their own depressed condition with 
the superior advantages and privileges 
enjoyed by other parts' of the population. 
There are numerous and weighty grievances 
1 ? 1* which 
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which they suffer, in comniofi ^ 
tish-bom subjects on the Oti&$£l^ 
with Hindoos and Mahotne&aibs dn Mtlie 
other; but which, as the organs of a dis- 
tinct class, your petitioners have not consi- 
dered it proper on the present occasion to 
detail. These common grounds of com- 
plaint have produced in their mjpds a 
sympathy with those classes ; and in those 
instances in which your petitioners labour 
under peculiar disadvantages, they are far 
from wishing to bring their fellow-sub- 
jects to the same level with themselves, or 
to claim any exclusive countervailing pri- 
vilege. Although professing the Chris- 
tian religion, speaking the English lan- 
guage, and assimilated in dress, manners, 
and education to their paternal ancestors, 
they do not, on these or on other grounds, 
ask for any favours or immunities which 
they would not equally solicit for their 
fellow-subjects of the Hindoo and Maho- 
medan religions. 

However strong the language they have 
deemed it requisite to employ in the expo- 
sition of their grievances, they have never 
lost sight of the obedience and respect 
which have been claimed by their imme- 
diate rulers. From them, indeed, the 
condition of your petitioners has not re- 
ceived the consideration which they had a 
right to expect. Their complaints, when 
presented in the most respectful terms 
through the proper channels, have been 
treated as futile and unfounded ; nor has 
any disposition been shewn to alleviate the 
acknowledged extreme hardships under 
which they suffer. To the East -India 
Company , therefore , in its own character , or 
to its local government , the petitioners , as a 
body , feel that they oive nothing. They 
have received from it no sympathy or re- 
dress ; nothing but studied insult, con- 
temptuous indifference, or at best, empty 
profession. But to them, as to the legally 
constituted representatives of British power 
and authority in India, they have conscien- 
tiously discharged the duties of peaceable 
and obedient subjects. 

With regard to such matters as may ap- 
pear fit for the direct interference of Par- 
liament, petitioners cannot doubt that an 
immediate remedy will be applied ; and, 
with regard to such as seem to reside, 
during the existence of the present char- 
ter of the East- India Company, within 
the province of that body and their local 
government, petitioners pray that to them 
their rights and interests may no longer be 
committed, without appeal ; and that, in 
any new charter, a clause may be inserted 
expressly prohibiting that system of ex- 
clusion directed against your petitioners, 
which has hitherto formed a distinguishing 
feature in the policy of the Company’s 
Government. They pray to be delivered 
from that state of neglect and abandon- 
ment in which they have hitherto been 


flowed to remain, beyond the pale of civil 
law, ignominiously driven from all com- 
munity of rights and privileges with any 
of the denominations of the society in 
which they reside. They pray the House' 
to admit them to the fellowship of their 
fathers, to rescue them from subjection tp 
institutions the most degrading and des- 
potic, and to treat them as subjects of the 
British Crown, to which alone they recog- 
nise their allegiance to be due. 

FEES or THE CLERGY. 

In tlic columns of a cotemporary there 
lms been some discussion respecting clergy- 
men's fees. There can be no doubt that 
this world of Pur’s would be a right plea- 
sant one if such a thing as fees were utterly 
and entirely unknown. As the llev. Mr. 
Irving has most decidedly promised us 
the millenium in a few years, it is not 
improbable that, during that peculiar and 
beatified period, men of all professions 
and trades will do all sorts of things with- 
out fee or reward. Philanthropy, in its 
most sublime comprehensiveness, will 
then assuredly be the order of the day; 
unfeed barristers will then plead before 
unsalaried judges, physicians will shrink 
with horror from the proffered honorarium ; 
clergymen will be seen running with ge- 
nerous eagerness of a hot forenoon to 
marry couples, to them unknown, for 
sheer love and kindness ; and undertakers, 
on being offered remuneration for decently 
interring the dead at their own cost and 
charge, will drop a tear upon the word, 
and blot it out for ever. 

The Calcutta tailors too, we doubt not, 
will, with generous ardour, be amongst 
the foremost in the ranks of philanthropy, 
and will he seen jostling each other, offer- 
ing* gratis, coats and inexpressibles to 
every passenger. As for Messrs. Gunter 
and Hooper, they will, of course, have a 
range of cauldrons full of turtle soup 
drawn up on the Respondentia walk, to 
sumptuously, and for nothing, feed all 
the strangers that stand in need of refec- 
tion. The prospect of all this is truly 
cheering; but in the interim, things must 
go on, we fear, after the old but most 
defective principle, of the labourer being 
worthy of his hire. 

This is to be regretted certainly, inas- 
much as there is scarcely any thing so 
agreeable as to be served, in every possible 
way, to one’s heart's content, for nothing. 
It is pleasant, for instance, to ride a horse, 
but the keep of the animal is burthensomc. 
The experiment has indeed, been tried, 
of seeing whether the creature could live 
without eating; but just as the spirited 
experimentalist was near succeeding, the 
obstinate brute of a horse most unaccount- 
ably died. 

If we have not treated this subject very 
gravely, it is really because wo Cannot 

Imagine 
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imagine any one serious in cuppositig for 
*■ a moment that clergymen* more than per- 
sons of any other profession, ought to he 
.called upon in the way of their vocation 
whenever it suits the convenience of indi- 
viduals, and when it may be most incon- 
venient for tliemselves, without fee or re- 
ward. — India Gaz ., Mar. 12. 

INDIGO CROP. 

The growing crop is suffering already 
from want of rain in the lower districts, 
and unless there is a fall soon, we have 
reason to expect another short crop. Ac- 
counts from Tirhoot and the Upper Pro- 
vinces are more favourable. — Cal. Price 
Curr.f March 26. 

THE WEATHER. 

The weather has been for some days 
past particularly hot and oppressive, indi- 
cating, at the same time, a very considera- 
ble degree of moisture in the atmosphere, 
and leading us to hope that ruin is near at 
lmnd. In some parts of the country we 
understand several hearty showers have 
fallen: the indigo planters are anxiously 
looking out for more, and wc hope they 
will soon have their wishes gratified. — Cal . 
John Built March 27. 

HALF-BATTA. 

Against the half-batta reduction we arc 
glad to find that the whole Bengal army 
is memorializing; and, founded as their 
appeal will be on the immoveable basis of 
reason and justice, they must succeed. 
They arc asking no boon — no favour; but 
claiming simple justice, and no more, in 
the fulfilment of engagements as sacred 
and binding as any which secure their 
performance of their duty to the state. 
The reduction of half their actual pay at 
once would be as justifiable as that of the 
half-batta, and if the latter is to be con- 
firmed and stand as a precedent, they can 
have no reliance whatever on the con- 
tinuance of even their present clipped and 
curtailed remuneration as it now stands. 
We arc glad to see them, therefore, uniting 
in powerful remonstrances against it, and 
the medical branch should not be slow to 
imitate their example. 

Our hope is, that the effect of these re- 
monstrances will lie to produce the repeal 
of the obnoxious and unjust orders liere 
in India, without awaiting a reference 
home. — Beng. Chron. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the ttlver. 

March 28. David Clark f Vile®, from Madras.— 
April 2. Amethyst, Thompson, from London and 
St. Jago; Arabella , Forster, from Boston (Ame- 
rica) ; and H.C.’s steam-vessel Enterprise, John- 
ston, from Penang, Malacca, Singapore, Mcrgul, 
Tavoy, Amherst, Moulmcin, and Akyab (with 
Governor-General and suite on board). 


Departures from Calcutta. 

March 2L Coromandel, Boyes, for Madras and 
London.— 25. Precitmt, Hjelm, for Stockholm.— 
28. Anna Robertson , Davis, for London.— 28. 
Alexander, Oliver, for Isle of France ; and Mope, 
Morce, for Mauritius (since lost).— 28. Jean Henri, 
Baudoin, for Havre and Bordeaux. — 30. Ann, 
Worthington, for the Mauritius. 

Freight to London (March 28)— £3. 5s. to £5. 
I Os. per ton. 


BIRTHS* 

Feb. 28. At Dlnapore, the lady of Capt. Deb- 
nam, II.M.’s ]8th L.C., of a daughter. 

March 0. At Agra, the lady of Lieut. Col. Dela- 
main, C.B., commanding at that station, of a 
son. 

12. At Muttra, the lady of Capt. Thompson, 
major of brigade, Agra and Muttra frontier, of a 
daughter. 

13. At Calpee, the lady of Lieut. A. Willis, of 
a son. 

15. At Lucknow. Mrs.Wylde, widow of the 
late Lieut, and Adj. C. V. Wylde, 14th N.I., of a 
son. 

17. At Agra, the wife of Mr. II. C. Chamber- 
lain, apothecary 2d Europ. Regt., of a daughter. 

18. At Kidder pore, the wife of the ltev. Edw. 
Ray, of a son. 

18. At Bcrhamporc, the lady of G. W. Battye, 
Esq., C.S., of a son. 

— At Chowringhee, the lady of J. Pattle, Esq., 
C.S., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, tho wife of Mr. L. Burgess, 
merchant at Tirhoot, of a daughter. 

2 0. At Meerut, the lady of Lieut. Col. J. 1*. 
Boilcau, horse artillery, of a son. 

21 . At Chowringhee, the lady of P. Wynch, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. J. 1*. Madge, of a daugh- 
ter. 

22. At Bnlasore, the lady of Henry Itlckctts, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Cornercolly, the lady of W. Greaves, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

23. At Calcutta, Mrs. George Hill, of a son. 

24. At Chowringhee, the lady of Win. Bedell, 
Esq., of a (laughter. 

28. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. D’Santos, of a son. 

2 3. At Calcutta, Mrs. Lewis Mendes, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Mf/rrh 12. At Nusseerabad, Lieut. Andrew Bar- 
clay, 12th N.I., to Miss Jane Lydia Mullins. 

17. At Berhampore, Mr. Edw. Moran, to Mrs. 
Amelia Jenkins. 

18. At Dinaporc, Comet C. W. Richardson, 5th 
L.C., to Mary Margaret Wool mere, eldest daugh- 
ter of Capt. T. C. Squire, H.M.’s 13th L. Inf. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. J. H. Hook, to Miss R. 
Henriqucs, eldest daughter of Mr. F. X. Hcnri- 
ques, of thegeneral post-office. 

20. At Sylhet, llenry Walters, Esq., civil ser- 
vice, to Miss Eleanora Campbell. 

25. At Calcutta, II. M. Child, Esq., to Miss 
Mary Confey. 


Feb. 5. At Hansi, Mr. J. Peacock. 

March 12. At Kuroal, ('apt. Gardiner Boyd, 
50th N.I. 

13. At Neermolly, Mr. George Wright, indigo 
planter. 

18. At Calcutta, Mr. J. G. Conran, aged 20. 

20. At Calcutta, Mr. H. F. Healy, if.C.’s pilot 
establishment, aged 23. 

22. At Calcutta, Frederick Robert, son of Mr. 
C. J. Jones, aged 7 years. 

23. At Calcutta, Mrs. Eleanor Cantopher, aged 
33. 

— At Calcutta, Master James P. Jones, aged 
10 years. 

24. At Calcutta, Mr. R. G. Knox, indigo planter, 
aged 22. 

23. At Calcutta, ' Mr* J* W. Luke, assistant 
apothecary H.C.’s dispensary, aged 21. 

27. At Calcutta, Mrs. Amelia Courtea, wife of 
V. L. Courtes, Esq., aged 18. 

31. At Calcutta, Mr. John Miller, assistant to 
Messrs, Mackintosh and Co., aged 40. 
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GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

ARMY ALLOWANCES. 

Fort St . George , March 6, 1829. — In 
obedience to the orders of the lion, the 
Court of Directors, the Right lion, the 
Governor in Council is pleased to publish 
the following regulations, which arc to 
take effect from the 1st proximo. 

Brigadiers' Allowances. 

2. That the first class of brigadiers, liz. 
those ill command of subsidiary or field 
forces, on or beyond the frontier, for which 
special allowances have hitherto beeufixed, 
shall receive a staff' allowance of 1,(X)0 
rupees per mensem, with forty rupees for 
stationery and thirty rupees horse allow- 
ance, exclusive of regimental pay, batta, 
and tentage; these allowances are to be 
considered applicable to the commands of 
the Hyderabad, Nagpore, and Travan- 
core subsidiary forces ; the light field di- 
vision of the Hyderabad subsidiary force 
at Jaulnah, and the command of the 
troops in the Dooab. 

3. Officers at present in command 
of those forces, who suffer a diminution 
of allowances under the operation of this 
order, are authorized to draw, in addition 
to the staff' salary, &c. of 1,070 rupees, a 
compensation equal to the difference be- 
tween their existing allowances and those 
now sanctioned. 

4. The allowances laid down in the 
General Order, dated 3d December 1821, 
paragrapli 20, for the command of the 
regular divisions of the army, when field 
by officers under the rank of major gene- 
ral, to remain as at present. 

5. That the second class of brigadiers, 
viz . those appointed by government to the 
command of inferior districts, or im- 
portant fortresses, shall receive a staff 
salary of 750 rupees per mensem, with 
twenty rupees for stationery, and thirty 
rupees horse allowance, exclusive of regi- 
mental pay, batta, and tentage, with 
house rent, when entitled thereto. 

6. Officers exercising the command of 
brigad s in the field and of the head-quar- 
ters of two more corps in camp, garrison, 
or cantonment, arc to receive 500 rupees 
per month, with twenty rupees for sta- 
tionery, and thirty rupees horse allowance, 
exclusive of regimental pay, batta, tentage, 
with house-rent when entitled thereto. 

7. The officer commanding at Poona- 
mallee is to receive 400 rupees per month, 
and thirty rupees horse allowance, exclu- 
sive of regimental pay, tatta, and tentage, 
with house rent, when Entitled thereto. 

8. The batta to be drawn by command- 
ing officers, under the above provisions, is 
to be half or full, according us the troops 
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may be in receipt of that allowance, with 
the exception of regimental colonels,- or 
lieutenant-colonels commandant, who are 
entitled to full batta in all situations; hut 
it is to be understood, that a part of the 
troops in the Dooab, being equipped as a 
field force, the commanding officer and 
staff of that division are to be considered 
on field establishments as at present. 

UECIM EN T A L SC II OOLS. 

Fort Si. George, March 10, 1829.— 
The Hon. the Court of Directors, having 
sanctioned the establishment of regimental 
schools in the different European regi- 
ments in their service, for the care and 
instruction of the children of the non-com- 
missioned officers and soldiers, and for the 
benefit of such of the men as may wish to 
avail themselves of those institutions, the 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that a school shall be es- 
tablished in each corps of European horse 
and foot artillery, in the 1st and 2d Euro- 
pean Regiments of Infantry, the Veteran 
Corps, and the depot for European pen- 
sioners, and that they shall be conducted 
under the direction of committees of ma- 
nagement, of which the officers command- 
ing the several regiments, and the officiat- 
ing military chaplains, if any at the sta- 
tions, shall he members. 

With the view of aiding the exertions of 
the committees, and adding to the stability 
of the institutions, the Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council grants to each of the 
corps above specified, in addition to the 
funds derived from the provisions of die 
G.O. by government of the 27th Feb. 
1814, an annual allowance of [illegible] 
rupees, and seventeen rupees and a half 
monthly, to provide suitable houses lor 
the schools, both sums to he drawn in 
the adjutant’s staff abstract, the former 
half-yearly, and the latter monthly, both 
in arrears. 

A serjeant is to he added to the present 
establishment of each brigade of Euro- 
pean horse artillery, regiment of infantry, 
including the veterinary corps, battalion 
of artillery, and depot for pensioners, to he 
employed as schoolmaster. 

The officers commanding the regiments 
above-mentioned are permitted to obtain 
from the superintendent of stationery, on 
payment of the regulated prices, such sup- 
plies as may be bund fide required for the 
use of the school, not exceeding twelve 
sheets of foolscap and six quills for each 
adult per month ; three sheets of foolscap 
and two quills for each minor per month ; 
and forty papers of black ink powder, four 
penknives, and one dozen black lead pen- 
cils, for the general use of the school per 
annum. 

The indents to be passed under the au- 
thority of the military hoard. 

The Commander-in-chief is requested 

to 
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to issue sucli subsidiary instructions as 
may be necessary for giving full effect to 
the foregoing resolutions. 

INSPECTOR OF HIS MAJESTY *S HOSPITALS. 

Tort St. George, March 10, 1829. — 
Great inconvenience and collision having 
occurred between the duties of the Medical 
Board and those of his Majesty’s Inspec- 
tor of Hospitals, from the undefined state 
in which they have hitherto remained, the 
following rules for their future guidance, 
in conformity with the instructions receiv- 
ed by his Majesty’s Inspector, recommend- 
ed by the Commander-in-chief of the pre- 
sidency, anti approved by the Comman- 
der-in-chief of India, are in future to be 
strictly attended to. The superintendence 
of his Majesty’s hospitals will rest solely 
with his Majesty’s Inspector as to profes- 
sional practice, leaving that however of 
economical concerns, where it has always 
been, with the superintending surgeons of 
the Company’s service. But that such of 
these hospitals, which may be out of the 
reach of the visits of the former, may not 
be deprived of the advantage of personal 
inspection, in such case the professional, 
as well as economical points, will come 
under the examination of the superintend- 
ing surgeons of divisions, under such in- 
structions as they may receive from his 
Majesty’s deputy inspector general of 
hospitals, and reporting solely through 
him on professional points, for the infor- 
mation of the Commander-in-chief : thus 
adopting the principle long established 
for the military inspection of his Ma jesty’s 
regiments, where officers commanding the 
divisions in which they are serving, though 
of the Company’s service, report only on 
military points through the deputy adju- 
tant general of his Majesty’s service. 

Medical officers in charge of his Majes- 
ty’s regiments will consequently, in future, 
he only required to furnish the Medical 
Board of the presidency with the monthly, 
quarterly, and half-yearly numerical re- 
turns of sick necessary to enable them to 
judge of the financial concerns of the hos- 
pital, and to furnish the usual returns to 
government. For the returns required by 
his Majesty’s instructions they will receive 
directions from the deputy inspector gene- 
ral. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

April 7. F. A. West, Esq., to be register to Zil- 
lah Court of Bcllary. 

T. L. Strange, Esq., to be register to Zillah 
Court of Malabar. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, il [arch 21. 

Edward Samuel Moorat, v. Aganoor and 
others .— This was one of a series of suits 


in which the members of an Armenian 
family at this presidency seem involved 
with each other, and with some persons 
besides. 

The present was an application for an 
injunction, in equity, under the follow- 
ing circumstances. The late Mr. Samuel 
Moorat, by will, gave his daughter, Mrs. 
Aganoor, a certain legacy, as her portion 
of inheritance ; exclusive of this legacy, 
in the books of the testator, an account 
was opened by him in her name, com- 
mencing very shortly after her birth, 
whereby a balance of upwards of 10,000 
pagodas appeared to her credit. The tes- 
tator, by his will, directed his executrix 
and executors to he guided by what ap- 
peared by his hooks of account, and that 
they should pay and enforce payment ac- 
cordingly. Mrs. Moorat and her sons, 
Messrs. E. S. Moorat and J. S. Moorat, 
the executrix and executors named in the 
will of Mr. Samuel Moorat, from his 
death in 181b* until 1820’, treated and 
considered Mrs. Aganoor as entitled to 
receive the balance so appearing to her 
credit in the books of their testator, over 
and above her legacy mentioned in the 
will. Mr. E. S. Moorat, the acting exe- 
cutor, bought of the defendant, Mr. Aga- 
noor, Company’s paper, and made loans 
to him, entering the same in the same 
account in which was kept the credit 
of Mrs. Aganoor. In 1824, Mr. E. S. 
Moorat received a certain sum from Mr. 
Aganoor, and gave him a written acknow- 
ledgment, whereby lie engaged to be ac- 
countable to Mr. Aganoor for the sum 
advanced, and the profits which might 
arise, in proportion to the amount ad- 
vanced by Mr. Aganoor, out of a banking 
concern, which Mr. E. S. Moorat had 
established in his own name, and that of 
his brother John, who was, at the forma- 
tion of the bank, in Europe. In 182G, 
Mrs. Moorat and her sons were advised 
that Mrs. Aganoor was not entitled, under 
her father’s will, to receive the balance 
appearing to her credit iu her father’s 
bonks. In June last, Mr. Aganoor filed 
a bill in the equity side of the court to 
establish Mrs. Aganoor’s right to this sum, 
and likewise for au account of the other 
money-dealings between Mr. Aganoor and 
the defendants to his bill ; and amongst 
others, for an account of the banking 
transaction. Mrs. Moorat, shortly be- 
fore her death, in July last, to set at rest 
the question respecting the right of Mr. 
and Mrs. Aganoor to the credit in her 
husband’s books, agreed to give Mr. 
Aganoor 10,000 pagodas in lieu of the 
credit there appearing at her husband’s 
death. Shortly ^fer Mrs. Moornt's death, 
a negociation tcSwc place between Mr. 
Aganoor and her two sons, her executors, 
respecting the payment of the balance duo 
on the agreement of Mrs. Moorat, who 

had 
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had paid in part 18,000 rupees. In No- 
vember last, Mr. Aganoor filed his plaint 
against Mrs. Moorat's executors for the 
recovery of 10,000 pagodas, and obtained 
a verdict with costs. Mr. Lewis and Mr. 
Bathie moved on notice, that on payment 
of a certain som into court, being the 
balance due on. the agreement with inte- 
rest from its date, less the value of the 
bouse in which Mrs. Moorat died, and a 
certain other sum of money, execution 
should be stayed. The Advocate-general 
and Mr. Savage opposed the motion as 
unprecedented, and as an attempt to pro- 
crastinate payment. 

The Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Comyn thought that the motion should be 
refused, and reprobated the dragging 
parties into equity, when a fair opportu- 
nity had been given to try the whole 
question at law. 

Mr. Justice Ricketts , however, thought 
that an injunction should be granted. 

The motion was refused, but, in conse- 
quence of the division on the bench, with- 
out costs. 

March 24. 

Abraham Arathoon Aganoor and Paul 
Peter Lazarovich, v. Edward Samuel Moo- 
rat . This was a suit in equity. It was 
a bill filed by the plaintiffs to obtain a dis- 
covery of the amount actually received by 
the defendant on the sale of certain articles 
of copper sheathing, and other goods, the 
property of the plaintiffs, and entrusted 
by them with the defendant, as their agent 
or trustee, for sale, and the respective 
prices at which he disposed of the articles, 
and the times when those prices were re- 
ceived by him, which the defendant was 
charged with concealing from the plain- 
tiffs; and upon such discovery, that an 
account might be taken and interest calcu- 
lated in respect of the monies so received, 
or which ought to have been received. To 
this bill the defendant demurred for want 
of equity. 

The Chief Justice . — “ If ever there was 
a clear case in a court of justice, it is this. 
Is it to be endured, that a man receiving 
property to be sold for the benefit of ano- 
ther, should refuse to give any account of 
it? This is one of the most ungracious 
demurrers on the part of this person, the 
defendant, I ever heard of. I am of opi- 
nion the demurrer must be overruled with 
costs." 

The other judges concurred. 

Edward Samuel Moorat and John Samuel 
Moorat , v. the Rev . Sarkies Theodore , D.T). 
— This was a bill filed by the plaintiffs, 
as executors of the Samuel Moo- 

cartish Moorat, againl^^ defendant, as 
constituted attorney and agent of the Me- 
cliataristic Community, or Society of Ar- 
menian Monks, at Venice ; and the prayer 


[OcTi 

of the bill, after undergoing several alte- 
rations, was, that 2,75,078 sicca rupees, 
being such part of 4,07,000 sicca rupees, 
standing in the name of the Accountant- 
general, as was applicable to the full 
payment of a legacy, bequeathed by the 
plaintiffs* testator, for founding an aca- 
demy for orphans and poor children of the 
Armenian nation, through the Armenian 
monks at Venice, by purchasing lands in 
any part of Europe for that purpose, might 
be duly applied thereto, under the direc- 
tions of the court ; and that the Advocate- 
general might be added as a party-defen- 
dant, and might answer the bill, in order 
that the said sum of 2,75,078 sicca rupees 
might be more effectually preserved and 
protected for the bene tit of the charity; 
that the residue of the said 4,07,000 sicca 
rupees might be delivered to the plaintiffs, 
or remain subject to the future order of 
the court ; and that the defendant might 
be declared to be disentitled to all future 
interference with the said bequest, either 
as the alleged representative of the Meclia- 
taristic Community, or in any other capa- 
city whatsoever. The bill, as originally 
framed, contained a variety of statements 
and allegations highly coloured, reflect- 
ing, in strong language, upon the moral 
character, honesty, and integrity, of the 
defendant, which, by his answer, he re- 
pelled. The plaintiffs did not attempt to 
prove any of the charges they had made 
against the defendant ; but, on the com- 
ing in of his answer, obtained an order to 
amend their bill, and under that order they 
expunged the whole of the offensive mat- 
ter they had alleged against the defendant. 
The cause was argued at the sittings after 
term ; and the court this day delivered 
judgment. 

The Chief Justice said, that in the first 
object sought, the security of the fun dr, 
and tlieir application to the charity, there 
was no difficulty : all the parties agreed. 
“ In regard to the second object, viz. a 
declaration by the court, of Dr. Theo- 
dore’s not being entitled to interfere any 
more with the bequest, this is sought for,** 
be observed, “on three grounds*. 1st, 
that the community have not such an in- 
terest as entitles them to interfere ; 2dly, 
if the community be entitled, they have 
not given a sufficient authority to the 
defendant to interfere to receive the money ; 
3dly, the misconduct of the defendant; 
and, in support of the last ground, the 
plaintiffs shew the agreement with them- 
selves, where the defendant agrees to give 
up all the interest, and lias signed a re- 
ceipt in full of all demands. This is a 
singular objection on the part of the 
Moornts, who might themselves have come 
forward, and offered to pay the interest $ 
nor has it much more weight, on the part 
of the Advocate-general; when it is re- 
collected that his predecessor had agreed 

to 
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to the same terms. Another objection is, 
that he claimed to be solely entitled, 
when, by another power, he was joined 
with Lazarovich : but this joint power 
was not signed until nearly three months 
after the agreement was completed. The 
only other objection, of all the acts of 
fraud with which the defendant was charg- 
ed, is, the defendant's refusal to comply 
with Mr. Viveash’s letter, and keeping 
the money. The defendant, in my opi- 
nion, was fully justified in not voluntarily 
parting with the money; for, if he had 
done so, his own property would have 
been liable ; and the terms of Mr. Vive- 
ash’s letter were, that the money should 
be deposited in the names of the Moorats 
and die defendant ; thus putting the se- 
curities out of the defendant’s reach. This 
letter, be it remembered, was not sent 
until the day before the agreement would 
have expired ; and the defendant would 
Uien have been at liberty to sell the secu- 
rities according to die express terms of the 
agreement. His anxiety to keep out of 
court is not to be wondered at, when ap- 
prehending, if the money was paid into 
the court, it would not be paid out again 
for some time. Accusations and charges, 
which were so unsparingly heaped on the 
defendant by the bill, in the first in- 
stance, have all been withdrawn by die 
plaintiffs, who never attempted to prove 
even the shadow of truth of any one of 
them ; and nothing, I think, has been 
shewn to disentitle him to act.” In res- 
pect to the second ground, he was of opi- 
nion that the power of attorney authorized 
the defendant to act as agent for the Me- 
chatar community. The learned judge ob- 
served, in passing, on the conduct of the 
plaintiffs. “ Here,” he remarked, li for a 
period often years, nothing has been done, 
with the exception of die partial remit- 
tance in 1826. During all that period, 
the executors did not, in fact, do one sin- 
gle diing towards carrying the charity into 
effect, but have kept the money without 
ever attempting to lay it out in the pur- 
chase of lands, iu order to carry the 
wishes of the testator into effect. What 
is their pretence for this delay ? The dis- 
turbed state of Europe! This pretence 
fails altogether, and is wholly unfounded 
in fact ; for when was the continent of 
Europe in a more profound state of peace, 
or when was there a more free and inter- 
national communication between the diffe- 
rent states of Europe, than from 1816, 
when this testator died, up to 1 826 ? 
The plaintiffs, at last, conclude the ar- 
rangement with the defendant voluntarily, 
and with all these documents before them. 
They have, by their conduct, shewn what 
their opinion was, of the intention of the 
testator. They first, soon after die death 
of the testator, send a letter to the com- 
munity, which is. followed up by the 


plaintiff, John Moorat, going to Venice ; 
and they conclude tbe whole by entering 
into the agreement widi the defendant, in 
March 1827, with the full knowledge or 
belief that he was the agent of the com- 
munity ; and actually hand over to him all 
the funds, and never intimated, until 
filing their bill, that die defendant bad 
not sufficient authority to act, or that tbe 
community had no power to interfere. Can 
they now be permitted to contend, that the 
disposing power is with themselves alone, 
and that the community have nothing 
whatever to do with this bequest? I 
think not ; and diat the conduct of die 
Moorats themselves is enough to warrant 
the court in handing over the funds to the 
community, or to their legally authorized 
attorney. The plaintiffs file their bill, 
but not on a disputed point of agency ; 
but fill it with the strongest assertions and 
charges of fraud against the defendant, 
affecting his moral character as a clergy- 
man ; which I am hound to suppose they 
could not establish, and that they had no 
foundation or proof to support such 
charges. As to that part of the prayer, 
seeking a declaration from the court to 
disentitle the defendant, I am decidedly 
of opinion the court cannot make such a 
declaration. I am of opinion, that the 
fund should be secured in court until it is 
ascertained who is the legally authorized 
attorney of the Mecliataristic fathers ; and 
that Dr. Sarkies Theodore’s costs should 
be paid by the plaintiffs.” 

The other judges concurred. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

EARTHQUAKE. 

An earthquake was felt at Bangalore on 
the 12th March, about 8 h. 10 m. p.m. 
Several houses in the fort and cantonment 
were shaken so much as to attract the no- 
tice of persons sitting at table to remark 
something unusual having taken place, and 
to induce others, who had retired early to 
bed, to sit up and inquire what was the 
matter. One person got up and ran out 
into the compound, fearing the roof might 
tumble above his bead. It continued only 
a few seconds. Two days before, the 
weather was unusually close and sultry ; 
since it has been cooler and windy. It 
was accompanied by a rush of wind, mis- 
taken by some for the rolling of a carriage 
along the road. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

March 31. Palambam , Nash, from Bombay. — 
April ft. Clarisse, Rauffois, from Bourdeaux, and 
H.C.’s steamer TriMittPeters, from Calcutta. 

WQartures. 

March 31. Resource, Stoddart. for Calcutta.— 
April 2. Albion * Ralph, for Mauritius, and H.M.S. 
Smmm, 4ervoiae, for N. S Wale s . — 4 . Palam- 
bam, 
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brim , Nash, for Calcutta.— 6 Rockingham, F«- 
theringliam, for Cape and London.— 7 . H. C.’s 
steamer Tclica, Peters, for Bombay. 


BIRTHS. 

March 21. At Belgaum, the lady of Lieut. J. A. 
Russell, sub-assist, com. gen., of a son. 

22. At Secunderabad, the lady of Lieut. C. II. 
Gramme, flth L.C., of a daughter. 

29. At .Wallajahbad, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Parlby, C.B., commanding 9th N.I., of a son. 

30. At Madras, the lady of Edw. Smalley, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

31. At Madras, the lady of Henry Byrne, Esq., 
of a son. 

— At Palaverani, the lady of Capt. Pinson, 
46th N. I., of a son. 

April 0. At Palaverani, the lady of Lieut, and 
AdJ. Ben well, 4(ithN.l., of a daughter. 

— At Madras, the wife of Mr. Clias. Branda- 
more, of a daughter. 


MAKIIIAC KS. 

March .TO. At Madras, Mr. J. G. Swanscgar, to 
Cornelia, daughter of Mr. \\ . Saalfelt, late of 
Ceylon. 

— At Madras, Mr. Henry (.'lamp, to Miss Emily 
Mackenzie. 

April 7 . At Bangalore, the Rev. George firsrmc, 
to Mrs. Harris, relict of the late Henry Harris, 
Esq., M.l)„ first member of the Medical Board 
at this presidency. 

— At Madras,' Mr. Wm. Wymss, to Miss Mary 
Kurk. 


DEATHS. 

March 12. At Madras, Capt. John Marshall, II. 
M/s 2(ith regt. 

— At Madras, Mr. Assist. Apothecary J. AV. 
Paterson. 

15. At Masulinatam, Ellen Morris, wife of Lieut. 
Naylor Burrard, qu. mast. 1st Europ. Regt.., and 
only daughter of Major L. Cooper, 47th N.I., 
aged 21. 

18. At Vizagapatam, Miss Elizabeth Lolie .Smith, 
in her 27th year. 

30. At Madras, Sarah, wife of Major I,. Cooper, 
47th N.I. 

Ajrril 3. At Eginore, Mr. AV. Christian, aged 56. 
9. At the Residency of Mysoor, H ugh Lord, Esq., 
Madras civil service, 1st judge of the Provincial 
Court, northern division. 


ijontlmy. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

VERSONS DISMISSED TI1F. SERVICE. 

Bombay Castle , March 7, 1829. — It ap- 
pearing that many instances have occurred 
in which persons who have been dismissed 
the service by order of Government or by 
the sentence of courts-martial, have again 
obtained employment in the public de- 
partments of government, the Governor 
in Council deems it proper hereby to pro- 
hibit the recurrence of such a practice in 
future, under the penalty of removal from 
his situation, whether civil or military, of 
any officer who shall knowingly disobey 
this order. All such proscribed persons, 
wherever they may now be employed, are 
forthwith to bcdischanMAihe service. 

All officers in chanHfe public depart- 
ments are also prohibits from receiving 
upontheir establishment any person that 
Imk&gen before employed in the public de- 


partments, without the fullest certificate of 
good conduct froih the officers under whom 
he may previously have served. 

The Governor in Council is further 
pleased to direct, that all public officers at 
the head of departments shall report the 
appointment or dismissal of all servants in 
public employ on a salary of more than 
thirty rupees per mensem, stating in the 
(irst-menlioucd case the character and qua- 
lifications of the person appointed, and in 
the latter the reasons for dismissal. 

NEW MARINE CORPS. 

Bombay Castle , April 3, 1829. — The fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from the lion, 
the Court of Directors in the Marine and 
Forest Department, dated the 10th Sept. 
1828, together with the resolution of 
Council in the same department of the 
21th ult., are published in General Or- 
ders : — 

Par. 2. “ We have the satisfaction to 
acquaint you, in reference to the expecta- 
tion expressed in our despatch, dated 21st 
Oct. 1827, paras, G and 7, that an act has 
recently been passed for extending to the 
Romhay marine tlio provisions of the 41 h 
Geo. IV. cap. IS, being the law which 
regulates the Company’s army. 

3. “ Six copies of the act accompany 
this despatch ; and in order that the corps 
may have the benefit of it without delay, 
we desire that you will forthwith embody 
its officers into a regiment, to be called the 
Marine Corps, under the command of the 
superintendent, with the rank of major- 
general, into which corps you will invite 
the petty officers and seamen to enlist. 

4. “ The military commissions of the 
officers are to be of the ranks to which 
they are respectively entitled, under our 
orders dated the 1st August 1798, which 
fixed the rank the officers of the marine 
were to enjoy respectively with the officers 
of the army, and the dates of the military 
commissions are to correspond with those 
of the marine commissions. 

5. “ You will cause it to be distinctly 
understood by the superintendent and ull 
the officers under his command, that the 
marine officers are not, in virtue of their 
military commissions, to exercise any in- 
terference, nor to possess any claim or 
right to any advantages which may be ex- 
clusively enjoyed by the army, nor to re- 
ceive any addition whatever to their al- 
lowances. 

G. “ That there may be no misunder- 
standing regarding the nature of the com- 
mission, we have caused a form to be 
prepared by our law officers, which is for- 
warded a number in the packet for your 
guidance. 

7. “ We further desire that no fees be 
taken upon the commissions to be so grant- 
ed to the officers of the liombay marine 
as officers in our army. 

8. You 
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8. “ You will observe that the act of 
the 4th Geo. IV., by the provisions of 
which the marine will hereafter be go- 
verned, requires a larger number of offi- 
cers to constitute courts- martial than it 
will be practicable to collect from the li- 
mited number of officers belonging to the 
marine ; the deficiency must in every case 
be supplied from among officers of the 
army, who are not to derive any pecuniary 
advantage from the performance of that 
service. You will at the same time per- 
ceive, by the act 4th Geo. IV. cap. 81, 
sec. 80, that the appointment of courts- 
martial must in all cases be in the officers 
commanding his Majesty’s forces.” 

Minutes, March 24, 1829. — In pur- 
suance of the foregoing instructions, the 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct that the officers of the Bombay 
marine be forthwith embodied into a regi- 
ment, to be called the Marine Corps, 
under the orders of the superintendent of 
marine with the rank of major-general, into 
which corps the Governor in Council is 
pleased to authorize the superintendent of 
the marine to invite the petty officers and 
seamen to enlist. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Sic. 

Horn f>ar/ Castle, March 31, 1323. — Temjtorari/ 
Apjunntmcnts. Capt. J. Cocke, 3il N.I., to as- 
sume command of troops at Surat from date of 
departure of Lieut. Col. Cleiland for presidency, 
until arrival of Lieut. Col. Hossman at that sta- 
tion. — Capt. T. Leighton to art as assist, qu. mast, 
gen. to (itiirawar Subsidiary force during absence 
of Capt. N. Campbell, on sick leave. — Lieut. J. C. 
Bowatcr to perform duty of qu. mast., and Kus. 
S. V. Harp that of intern, in llimloostanee, to 2d 
fir. Ilcgt. from 21th Feb. — Lieut. 11. Hughes to 
act as adj. to 3d N.I. during period of Lieut llul- 
lctt being in charge of regt. —Lieut. (J. Clarkson, 
I2th N.I., to be acting adj. to detachment at 
Broach during absence ot Lieut. Maughun cm sick 
leave. — Lieut. J. Hall to perform duties of adj. to 
22(1 N.I. from departure of Lieut. Parkinson for 
presidency on 1st Dec. last. 

April 3 . — Alteration in ('onnnantls. Lieut. Col. 
D. Campbell to command in Candcish, ami Lieut. 
Col. Ilallantinj to command at Sholaporc. 

April (j. — Assist. .Surg. II. Gibb to lie a vaccina- 
tor, v. Assist. Surg. Duncan returned to England 
on sick leave. 

Transfer of Vaccinators, Assist. Surg. Robson 
to Southern Concan ; Assist. Surg. Don to Dcc- 
kan; Assist. Surg. J. Crawford to N. W. division 
of Guzerat; Assist. Surg. Gibb to N. E. division 
of Guserat. 

April 10 Major Sheriff, 2d Europ. Inf., to as- 

sume command of brigade at Decsa from dale of 
departure of Major Jervis for presidency on sick 
leave ; dated 23th Feb. 1320. 

April 14.— Lieut C. T. Honner to be acting ad- 
jutant, and Cornet 1*. G. Dallas acting qu. most, 
of left wing of 2d L.C. at Ilursolc. 

iV.f. Lieut. Tl. A. Ilayley to be adj., v. Pres- 
cott; dated 13th March 1320. 

April 10. — Major S. Powell, deputy adj. gen., to 
act as adj. gen. of army, with a scat at Military 
and Clothing Boards; Capt. T. Leighton, assist, 
adj. gen., to act as deputy adj. gen. of army ; and 
Capt. II. W. Gilliun, major of Brigade, to act as 
assist, adj. gen. to Guirowar Subsidiary force— all 
in consequence of departure of Lieut. Col. W. 
Altchison, adj. gen., for Neilgherry Hills, on sick 
leave. 
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Capt. W. J. Brown, 0th N.I., to act as brigade 
major to forces. 

Capt. C. Hagart, 1st Europ. Inf., to be a brigade 
major to forces, v. Capt. Ottey, whose service arc 
required for regimental duty. 

Lieut. Col. C. Whitchill, 10th N.I., directed to 
assume command of troops in Candeisli as senior 
officer serving in district from 22d March, as a 
temporary arrangement. 


MARINE PROMOTIONS. 

April 3 — Marine Corps. Lieut. G. B. Bucks to 
be commander, v. Guy invalided, and Midship- 
man Geo. Boscawcn to be lieut., v. Bucks proin.; 
both dated 24th March 1323. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe .— March 31. Lieut. F. Durack, 24tli 
N.I., for health. — Lieut. Col. Com. W. D. Clei- 
land, 13th N.I., for health.— Maj. A. W. Browne, 
11 tli N.I., for health.— April 2. Capt. J. Graham, 
7th N.I. , for health. — 11. Lieut. C. W. Grant, en- 
gineers, for health. — Lieut. D. A. Malcolm, 3d 
N.I., for health.— 14. Surg. A. Conweil, for 
health.— 21. Lieut. J. E. Parsons, llth N.L, for 
health. 


LAW. 

Supreme Court, February G. 

The following proceedings took place 
in the matter of the writ of pturies habeus 
corpus directed to Pandoor ung Ramchun- 
der, of Poonah, to bring up the body of 
Moro Ragouath, 

Mr. Irwin moved that the affidavit, and 
the letters thereto annexed, which he now 
put in, relative to the attempt made to 
serve the said writ, be read ; which was 
ordered and done accordingly. 

The affidavit was of the following 
tenour : 

Carapiet Sailer, of Bombay, Armenian inhabi- 
tant, maketli oath and saith, that he left Bombay 
on the lfth of Oc toiler, and proceeded to Poonah, 
a place within the territories of the United Com- 
pany of Merchants of England trading to the 
East-Indies, and subordinate to the presidency of 
Bombay, with a plurics writ, of habeas corpus to 
serve on Pandoorung Bamchunder, a Hindoo re- 
sident Inhabitant of Poonah, commanding him to 
bring in the body of Moro Ragouath aliove- 
nanied before the Hon. Sir J. P. Grant, Knight, 
immediately after receipt of said writ ; that he 
arrived at Poonah the llltli; that it being too late 
then to serve the said writ, and the following day 
being the Sabbath, he did not attempt to serve it 
until the 20tli, when he proceeded in a palanquin 
to the house of Pandoorung Ramchunder, and on 
his arriving near the house, he ordered his ha- 
mauls hi set down the palanquin ; that when lie 
gave the hamauls men order, a sepoy belong- 
ing to the 13th regt. N.I,, who said he was placed 
there as a .sentinel, came up and ordered the ha- 
mauls to go away, as there was no order for a. pa- 
lanquin to stop there ; that supposing there might 
be no sepoys stationed at the back part of the house, 
lie ordered his hamauls to take him there, but on 
his arriving at the liack part of the house, another 
sepoy stopped his palanquin, and he then at- 
tempted to get out of it, at which time one Hap- 
poo, a peon in the service of Pandoorung llam- 
rhundcr, came up, when he asked of tne said 
Bappoo whether Pandoorung Ramchunder was at 
home, os deponent wanted to sec him in order to 
serve him with a plurics writ of habeas corpus ; 
that the said Bappoo immediately said, “ do you 
not see what a strong military guard there is placed 
over this house, aammtiffr can you expect to see 
Pandoorung Ramd^Hnr ? It is impassible; you 
cannot see nim on perceiving he wouid 

not bo able to serve the writ, he ordered the ha- 
mauls to take him to John Andrew Dunlop, Esq., 
Judge, and one of U.M.’s Justices of Peace of 
jj Q Poonah, 
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Poonah, ami when he arrived at the house of the 
said John Andrew Dunlop, he inquired of a peon 
in his cmplnjppho was stationed at the door with 
a sword in h|3 hand, whether the said J. A. Dun- 
lop was at home, when he was informed that he 
was gone to his stables to look at the horses ; that in 
half an hour the said J. A. Dunlop returned to his 
house, in company with a gentleman whose name 
deponent docs not know; that he then gave the 
said J. A. Dunlop a letter, soliciting his assistance 
to enable him to serve the said writ, which letter 
the said J. A. Dunlop perused, and requested to 
know who deponent was ? when he said that he 
was an Armenian ; that the said J. A. Dunlop re- 
turned back the letter, informing deponent that 
he (Dunlop) had no jurisdiction in Poonah i what- 
soever, or beyond the t'ourtof Adawlutof 1 oo- 
nah, and that the deponent must go bark: that 
deponent staid at the nouse of the said J. A. Dun- 
lop. after receiving the orders to go away , ^ for 
about four or five minutes, when the said .1. A. 
Dunlop repeated the same words as last above- 
stated, when deponent left the house ; that m 
hopes of being assisted in the service of the writ, 
he iinmed lately after proceeded to the house of Ri- 
chard Mills, Ksq.« acting collector, and also one 
of his Majesty’s justices of the peace of Poonah, 
ami inquired of some peons in the employ of said 
n. Mills, stationed at the door, whether he was at 
home, when one of the peons inquired what was 
his name, and what he wanted; when deponent 
requested the peon to inform said R. Mills, that 
there was a gentleman come from lloinlwy, and 
who wished to see him ; that said peon went ami 
informed the said Richard Mills, who immediately 
came to deponent, who gave him a letter solicit- 
ing his assistance to enable him, this deponent, to 
serve the said writ, which letter said Richard 
Mills took, and requested him to wait; that the 
said Richard Mills went intoa room, and after the 
space of a half hour again returned with a letter 
(stating that in consequence of instructions iroin 
Government, it was out of his power to .word 
assistance in serving the writ), and gave it unto 
del xint ‘lit ; that on perusing such letters, and find- 
ing he was still unsuccessful, he then proceeded 
to the house of Robert K. Arbutlinot, Ksq., first 
assistant collector, and another of his Majesty s 
justices of the peace at Poonah, to solicit his as- 
sistance to enable him, this deponent, to serve the 
said writ, when he was informed by a gentleman, 
that the said 11. K. Arhuthnnt had left Poonah, 
and proceeded to Bombay; that deponent then 
proceeded to the house of 'John Warden, Ksq., se- 
cond senior assistant to the judge of Poonah, and 
also one of his Majesty's justices of the peace, and 
sent a letter to him, by a peon in his employ, so- 
liciting said John Warden's assistance as a justice 
of the peace, to enable deponent to serve the said 
writ; that alxmt half an hour after, a peon 
brought a letter directed to J. A. Dunlop, and 
gave the same to deponent, with instructions from 
said John Warden, for deponent to go to J. A. 
Dunlop with the letter ; that deponent proceeded 
to the said J. A. Dunlop, but was informed he was 
not at home ; that h • gave the letter to a peon in 
the employ of the said J. A. Dunlop; that a neon 
belonging to the said John Warden informed depo- 
nent that the said John Warden requested to sec* 
him, when deponent requested said peon to stay 
until he had received an answer from the said John 
A. Dunlop, then deponent would go with sam 
peon to J. Warden's; in answer to which said 
peon said, “no, you must go immediately, anil 
1 will firing the answer;” that deponent again pro- 
ceeded to John Warden, and when he arrived at 
tiic house, a peon stationed at the door, and in 
the employ of the said John Warden, requested to 
be informed if deponent was the person who came 
to Poonah with the summons to serve on Pandoo- 
rung Rainch under; and when deponent answered 
in the affirmative, said peon went into a room in 
the house of said John Warden, and while said 
pcxrn was in the said room, deponent heard several 
men talking very loud, one of whom said in a 
very rough voice, in deponent's hearing, “ I will 
go and break his head; " and at the same time came 
out of the room and looked at deponent, and then 
went into the room again t that when said person 
went into the room again, dgwncnt inquired of a 
peon who that gcntleman^Bp, when deponent 
was informed by said jieoti tnSl it was General Sir 
Lionel Smith ; that deponent was then informed 
by a peon in the employ of said John Warden, that 
he was gone to the.cutchcrry, and that deponent 


|0CT. 


was to go there to him ; that as he wns proceeding 
towards the cutcherry , he met said John Warden, 
who asked if he, this deponent, was the person 
who brought a jtfvrie* writ of habeas cantus i when 
denonent answered in the allinnatlvct that said 
X Wax said, “ why did you come to me ft,, 
assistance, as 1 have no power or authority what- 
ever to give you any, being onlv a justice of the 
peace?” to which deponent replied, JJ“t ho ap- 
plied to him, as a justice of the peach, for such 
assistance : that said John Warden inquired of de- 
ponent if he had been to Dir. M 'Is or Mr Dj „ 
lop, to which deponent replied that he had, but 
they had not assisted hint ; that said John Warden 
requested deponent to wait a little, and he would 
give him a written answer ; that nlmut a quarter 
of an hour aftt r, a gentleman came out of the 
room, and called deponent to him, and when he 
went into the rtxnn, said gentleman asked hhn Jus 
name; that alxiut ten minutes after, lie heard a 
person speak in a very loud rough voice deponent 
believes to be that of Sir Lionel Smith), saying, 
“Let us go, I will breakhis (meaning deponent s) 
head now;” that said General Smith came to de- 
ponent, and r sked if he was the person who had 
brought the phtrics writ of habrtu rur/m*, to 
widen deponent replied m the alllrmatiye; that 
the said gentleman who had before called him into 
the room, asked him to whom else would he apply 
to for assistance ? to which deponent ansuvered, to 
no one else; then said gentleman again 
if he would not go to the governor to which dc- 
nonent replied in the negative; that General Mr 
tdonel Smith then asked deponent If he had any 


instructions to apply to any geiUkwn of the 
’ tc»ml Fitzgerald ? to which depo- 
nent said, “no, he hail no such instruction: 


army, 


that said gentleman asked linn why he had not 
brought the Fourth Dragoons along with Win ? 
That about half an hour afterwards said John 
Warden came out of ids room, and delivered a 
letter unto depomnr, stating, “ 1 have no means 
of assisting you in the execution of your writ.” 
That on the ^ 1st, deponent again proceeded to the 
house of said Pandoorung Riunchuiider for the 
purpose of serving the said writ ; that vl 1 ’* “ 

riving near the house lie ordered the pahni|U in 
bearers to stop, when deponent called the havil- 
dar of the guard placed there, and informed him 
that lu* wanted to see Paiuloorung Ramchunder to 
serve him with the King's writ ; to which said ha- 
vildar said there was an order given to prevent de- 
ponent from going into the house of Pandoorung 
Ramchunder ; tiiat lie asked said havildar who ft 
wvs that had given such to him? to which said 
havildar replied that Malcolm Sahcb (meaning 
the Governor of RondKiy) had given the orders, 
and if deponent would bring an ‘J r j ,wr 
Governor, he would allow deponent to go Into the 
house, but not unless; that deponent asked said 
havildar if lie attempted logo into the house, 
what were his orders to do to him . to which said 
havildar, said “ 1 must not tell ; that m the even- 
ing of the 23d deponent proceeded on horseback 
to the house of lhindoonmg Ramchunder for the 
purpose of serving him with the saui writ, an 1 on 
his going near the house, and finding no other 
means or serving the said writ, he threw the writ 
near the dllir of the house, beyond the sepoy 
who appeared to be placed there oil sentry, and 

then galloped away fARAPIET SAPPER. 

Sworn at Bombay the 31st October 1828. 

3\Ir, Irwin then said, that although 
other methods of service were good service 
to many other ©fleets, the law', from ten- 
derness to the liberty of the subject, re- 
quired personal service of process, tho 
non -obedience to which inferred contempt 
of the court. That, in the present case, it 
was apparent that personal service had 
been rendered impossible by the act of the 
party, who had prevented access to him 
from being obtained for the purpose evi- 
dently of avoiding the being served with 
the writ. Under these circumstances, no 
course remained but to move for a rule 
to show cause why what had been done 

should 
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should not be doomed good service of the 
said pi u ric s writ of habeas corpus ; and he 
now, therefore, begged to move accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. Justice Grant .— Take your rule to 
show cause. 

February 14. 

Mr. Trivia moved that the affidavit 
which lie now put in, of the service of 
the rule nisi, which had been granted him 
on the bill February, calling on Pniuloo- 
rung Uainchunder to show cause why 
what hail been done in regard to the serv- 
ing of the pluries writ of habeas corpus, 
commanding him to bring up the body of 
JNloro llagonath, should not be deemed 
good service, lie now read. 

The affidavits were read accordingly. 

Mr. Irwin was proceeding to show that 
what had been now done, as it was all 
that, under the circumstances of the case, 
could be done, must be held on many 
precedents to he sufficient service of the 
rule, and to entitle him now to move that 
the rule 'he made absolute, when INI r. 
flu slice (Irani asked if there was any body 
on the other side. No counsel appearing, 
and Mr. Irwin saying that he under- 
stood there was no appearance on the 
other side, Mr. Justice Grant said it was 
unnecessary for Mr. Irwin to proceed, 
that there was no doubt about it, and that 
the ride must be made absolute. 

February l 25 . 

Mr. Irwin, referring to the rule made 
absolute yesterday against Pandoorung 
Ram chinnier, now moved for an attach- 
ment against him for disobeying the writ 
of habeas corpus. 

Mr., Inst ice Grant then said that there 
remained but one course for the court to 
pursue, unless it should do that which it 
never would do. Without doubt an at- 
tachment must issue in this case, unless 
the court shall consent to be triHeil with, 
and to have its process and authority set at 
defiance in a manner wholly inconsistent 
with its administering justice and per- 
forming its duties to the public ; but there 
are circumstances connected with this ex- 
traordinary case which render it necessary 
for the court to consider how it shall pro- 
ceed in directing the execution of this 
attachment. A letter was addressed to 
the judges by the persons exercising the 
government of this presidency, declaring 
their resolution to oppose any further pro- 
ceedings in the case of Moro llagonath. 
Upon this declaration, the court, as it is 
now constituted, can put no other inter- 
pretation than was put on it when it con- 
sisted of my late learned brother, Mr. 
Justice Chambers, and myself — that it 
means a forcible opposition to the execu- 
tion of the process of the court. Now 
the means which this court possesses of 
employing physical force are very limited. 


1 do not know that the sheriff would suc- 
ceed in raising a posse comilalus at Pooimli, 
and if lie should raise a posse comilalus at 
Bombay, 1 do not think the marching it 
to Poonah would he very convenient. With 
those who command the military force of 
the province this court has no power to 
contend. The opposition threatened by 
the members of the provincial government 
can mean nothing but military opposition, 
and if this writ of attachment were direct- 
ed in the ordinary way, and put into the 
hands of any person to whom the sheriff 
should depute his authority, Pootiah being 
beyond the hounds within which the she- 
riff executes the process of the court by 
means of his ordinary officers, the consc 
quencc must he, if the person so en- 
trusted discharge his duty, that resistance 
will be made which must lead to blood- 
shed. This is a consequence which the 
court will not take upon itself the risk of. 

The charter gives the court, the power to 
fix cel tain limits beyond which the sheriff 
shall not he compelled to go in person, or 
by his officers or deputies, for the execu- 
tion of any process of the court; and 
upon occasions where the process of the 
court shall be to be executed beyond the 
limits so fixed, power is given to the court, 
or any judge thereof, to direct by what per- 
son or persons, and in what manner, such 
process shall he executed. 

Under the authority thus conferred upon 
it, therefore, the court will direct the writ 
of attachment in this case to the Governor 
and Council of the presidency, command- 
ing them, in the King’s name, to execute 
the writ, of course by means of such per- 
sons as they shall think proper. And do 
not let the Governor and Council take of- 
fence at this being done, or think they are 
treated with disrespect : for it has been the 
usage of the Court of King’s Bench to 
direct the King’s writs to the governors of 
provinces and colonies whenever they were 
sent there, ever since Calais first belonged 
to the Crown of England, and long before. 
And if the Court of King’s Bench in 
England were to direct a writ of the King 
to tli is presidency, as it may, it would 
direct it to the Governor and Council, 
which this court, being, I speak it with 
all humility, the Court of King's Bench 
here, will do on this occasion. 

The clerk of the Crown will, therefore, 
cause a writ of attachment to issue, di- 
rected to the Governor and Council of 
Bombay, commanding them to attach the 
body of Pandoorung Ranichunder iu the 
affidavits mentioned. And he will at the 
same time address a letter to the secretary 
to the Governor amLCouncil, for their in- 
formation, in the sRpnc of the court, ac- 
quainting him with the reasons which have 
induced the court to adopt this course. 

There is mention made of certain jus- 
tices of the peace in these affidavits who 
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refused their assistance to procure, for the 
person charged with it, the means of de- 
livering the King*s writ. The clerk of 
the Crown will also transmit to the se- 
cretary to the Governor and Council, to he 
laid before them, copies of these affidavits, 
and acquaint him that the court desires 
that the Governor and Council may con- 
sider how far it is fitting that these magis- 
trates should continue in the commission 
of the peace. 

April 21. 

(.The following €t proclamation” has ap- 
peared in the Bombay papers : — 

General Department. 

Proclamation. 

The Hon. the Governor in Council has 
learned with great regret, that the Hon. 
the Acting Chief Justice has suspended 
the functions of his Majesty's Supreme 
Court of Judicature at this presidency. 
The adoption of this extreme measure 
renders it necessary that the Governor in 
Council should announce to the European 
and native inhabitants of Bombay his re- 
solution to make every effort in his power 
to protect their persons and property dur- 
ing this extraordinary conjuncture; and 
he relies with confidence on receiving such 
aid from the magistracy and all classes of 
the community,ns will enable him, in some 
degree, to alleviate the serious evils which 
this proceeding is calculated to produce. 

By order of the Hon. the Governor in 
Council. W. Newkiiam, Chief Sec. 

Bombay Castle, April 7, 1829.] 

The court met (as it is termed) this 
day, pursuant to adjournment, when Mr. 
Justice Grant delivered a speech, as usual 
of enormous length, respecting the “ dis- 
graceful proceedings,” as he expresses it, 
which have occurred in the matter of the 
writ of habeas corpus. The greater part 
of the speech is mere verbiage and decla- 
mation. We subjoin that part of it which 
refers to tlic aforegoing proclamation. 

u I should not have entered into any 
part of this detail, which is already known 
to those who practice in this court, but 
for a public act which has taken place — 
the proclamation of the Governor in Coun- 
cil of the 7th instant — in which, unin- 
tentionally, I willingly presume, on the 
part of those who issued it, a false colour 
is given to the conduct of the court, which 
it is my duty to correct, lest I should be 
supposed by any persons unacquainted 
with the circumstances, to have acquiesced 
in its truth. 

“ On Tuesday the 7th and Wednesday 
the 8th of April, a proclamation was pub- 
lished by the Governor in Council, in 
which he said that he had learned with 
great regret, that the Acting Chief Justice 
had suspended the functions of his Ma- 


jesty's Supreme Court of Judicature ;?that 
the adoption of this extreme measure ren- 
dered it necessary that the Governor in 
Council should announce to the inhabi- 
tants his resolution to make every effort in 
his power to protect their persons and pro- 
perty during this extraordinary conjunc- 
ture, and that he relied with confidence on 
receiving such aid from the magistracy and 
all classes of the community as would 
enable him, in some degree, to alleviate 
the serious evils which this proceeding 
wss calculated to produce. 

“ I thought it necessary that my protest 
should be recorded against the colour at- 
tempted to be given to these transactions 
in this proclamation, and desired a letter 
to be addressed by the clerk of the Crown 
to the secretary to the government to this 
effect : 4 What, is stated in the proclama- 
tion is obviously not correct, either in 
form or substance, and the mistake which 
led the Governor in Council to lend his 
name to it, was the more surprising, that I 
liad particularly addressed myself to their 
Advocate- General, and had directed a 
copy of what I had said to be furnished 
him to prevent mistakes, the same having 
been reduced to writing. There can be no 
doubt of his accurately communicating it 
to the Governor and Council. W 7 hat the 
court had done was to adjourn its sittings 
from the first to the sixth day of term, and 
from the sixth to the last day of term, so 
that it was still, open though adjourned. 
And the form was material, because the 
court was at liberty, from the state of the 
record, to resume its functions whenever it 
should find itself relieved from the dread 
of being opposed in its process by the mi- 
litary force under the control of the Go- 
vernor in Council. In substance the court 
had not announced that its functions were 
or would be suspended, simply and abso- 
lutely, as stated in the proclamation, but 
during a period, and under a condition, 
which were within the power of the Go- 
vernor and Council at any moment to 
terminate and fulfil, but the mention of 
which was suppressed in the proclama- 
tion.’ 

“ The proclamation is justified in a 
most singular manner. It is said that it is 
founded upon the first member of n sen- 
tence spoken by me, which standing alone 
is an absolute proposition, omitting the 
rest of the same sentence which renders 
the proposition qualified and conditional. 
And it is said also to be founded on part 
of a paragraph at the beginning of a letter, 
which I thought it necessary, in these cir- 
cumstances, to address to the Governor 
General in Council at Fort William— that 
paragraph being general and introductory 
—and omitting the last paragraph in the 
said letter, which purports to be the pre- 
cise annunciation of what has token place, 
and is a transcript of the declaration made 

from 
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from the Bench, containing the quality 
and condition which I have nicnlioncd. 

« It is impossible for any person, not 
accurately acquainted previously with the 
state of the fact, to read the proclamation 
without concluding that the court, from 
caprice or from some motive acting on its 
free will, lias gratuitously and without 
compulsion of any sort wholly suspended 
its functions. 

“ I make no observation on this but that 
it is a statement which the court cannot 
accede to. The conduct of the Governor 
and Council, under what unhappy delu- 
sion I know not, left the court no alterna- 
tive. Where is the difference whether a 
bayonet is presented to the throat of the 
officer of the court, hound at all hazards 
and at the peril of his life to execute its 
process, and the presenting the same 
bayonet to mine when I am about to issue 
it? Do these robes bestow more sanc- 
tity upon my person than the King’s seal 
bestows upon his writ? 

“ When the sanctity of either is pub- 
licly violated without immediate remedy, 
and the assurance of future protection, 
justice can have no free course, it can re- 
ceive no confidence, it can exact no obe- 
dience, and it can meet with no respect. 

li Of the unlawfulness of what has been 
done there can be no question; but there 
are several strange inconsistencies in the 
conduct of the Governor and Council 
which all lead to the same result. 

“ 1. If they were sovereigns, as they 
talk of ‘ our subjects,* and could resist 
the King’s writs in their territories by force 
of arms without rebellion ; or if the 
King’s court has no jurisdiction in the 
provinces, why did they appear in his 
court ? A man cannot appear as a party 
to a cause, reserving right, if the court de- 
cides against him, to oppose the judgment 
by arms. 

“ 2. By appearing to claim their fran- 
chise, admitting the jurisdiction within 
the territory in some cases but denying it 
in others, they admitted the competency 
of the court to decide the question of ju- 
risdiction, and an erroneous judgment of 
a competent court is no justification of re- 
sistance to it, till it is reversed by a compe- 
tent court of appeal. 

“ The letter addressed by the Governor 
and Council to the court on 3d of October, 
informed them, that in this case in which 
they had appeared as a party claiming cer- 
tain rights as their franchise, * in conse- 
quence of recent proceedings in the Su- 
preme Court therein,* i. e. the pronoun- 
cing judgment against them, ‘they had 
felt compelled to direct that no further 
legal proceedings be admitted,* i. <?. that 
judgment should not be carried into effect. 
Most unsuccessful litigants would feel the 
same, if they had any hope that their direc- 
tions would auswer the purpose. 


“ 3. If the King’s court is not compe- 
tent to decide where the King's writs may 
run within the territories, who can? for 
there is no other court of the King, hut 
the Court of Appeal, to decide in this 
question of the King’s prerogative; and 
the Court of Appeal cannot decide but on 
appeal from a previous decision of the 
courts in India, in such cases as by law 
may be appealed. Then, if the King’s 
court in India is not permitted to decide 
the question in the first instance, it must 
remain for ever undecided. 

“ 4. The declaring that the officers of 
their provincial courts should not be sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the King's court, 
was in the case of British subjects being 
such officers, a declaration that they should 
he amenable to no jurisdiction whatso- 
ever ; lor they are declared by act of Par- 
liament not to be amenable to any other 
court. 

“ And in the case of natives in the ser- 
vice of the Company, as officers of their 
courts, as well as in the case of other na- 
tives who are, or have been employed by 
or in tlie service of any British subject, 
but who are * not residing on the island of 
Bombay,* it was contrary to act of Par- 
liament, not only to tlie original and re- 
gulating act of the 13th Geo. Ill , but to 
the late act 53 Geo. III., c. 155, which 
declares that doubts w ere entertained whe- 
ther these persons were subject to any other 
court but the King’s court (and it had in 
truth been very early decided by the court 
at Calcutta, that they were not subject to 
any other court, for that there could not be 
concurrent jurisdiction), and it enacts, that 
they shall be (the act does not declare that 
theyhave al ways been)also subject to the pro- 
viucial courts, and that these and the King’s 
courts shall have concurrent jurisdiction. 
And a person subject to the jurisdiction of 
the King’s court, by virtue of his being in 
the Company’s service, it is a contradiction 
in terms to say, shall be exempt from such 
jurisdiction, by reason of such service; 
whether acts performed by him arc justi- 
fied by his commission is a different ques- 
tion. It must first be tried whether they 
were performed under such commission. 
If a court have power to issue writs of An- 
beas eorjms in any case or to any persons, 
it must at least have right to issue them to 
all persons subject to its jurisdiction in 
other respects, and in cases especially in 
which they arc amenable to such court for 
the wrong done by die very imprisonment 
complained of. 

“ It was not, therefore, in one class of 
cases only, and that a class of cases not 
likely frequently to occur, the application 
for writs of habeas corpus in matters be- 
tween natives merely ; that it was now 
proved via facli to be the intention of die 
Governor and Council to deprive the 
King’s subjects of the benefit of this writ 

^ of 
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of habeas corpus, and to limit the jurisdic- 
tion of this court by force of arms. 1 
cannot admit IVloro Ragonath’s caso to Ik; 
of this description — a case between natives 
merely. But the express words of the de- 
claration of the Governor in Council went 
to the ousting of the King’s court, by force 
of arms, of all its jurisdictions in the cases 
of most common occurrence of the greatest 
wrong, next to death or malum, which 
can be indicted on them; namely, false 
imprisonment, and to the leaving all Bri- 
tish subjects in the least likely to inflict it, 
without any law or court whatsoever to 
bring them to account. 

“ 5. It is evident that no court can go 
on if its freedom of decision is to be in- 
terrupted by commands, issued by those 
having no lawful authority over it, hut 
having the control of the whole civil and 
military power where its jurisdiction ex- 
tends ; and if its process is opposed by 
military force, and rendered nugatory in 
any case, by virtue of such commands, its 
proceeding to administer justice can have 
no effect but to expose it to contempt and 
to public disobedience, to place its oflicers 
and those acting under its commands in 
personal hazard, nud to deprive it of all 
authority, and confidence, nud respect* 
Therefore it can do no otherwise than sus- 
pend its functions till it is guaranteed 
against these consequences. Yet the Go- 
vernor and Council affect to have thought 
the court lniglugoon notwithstanding. 

“ 6 . To prevent the veiling such writs 
of habeas corpus , and t .e performing ju- 
dicial acts, which should conflict with such 
measures, whatever they may be, as the 
Governor and Council refer to in their let- 
ter of 3d October, may have been matter 
of high state necessity, although no per- 
son except the Governor in Council has 
been able to surmise out of what circum- 
stances such necessity grew, or of what kind 
it was ; but of what kind it was not was ap- 
parent. Whether Moro Ragonath, the lit- 
tle boy at Poonali, was locked up in the 
bouse by his great uncle or set large, could 
not be matter of state ; and if cases could 
be imagined which might, in the opinion 
of the government, correct or incorrect, 
involve some matter of state, it would 
have been time enough to interfere when 
the case arose. The granting writs of ha- 
beas corpus to the Zillah Courts could be 
no matter of state, in the ordinary case of 
confining a culprit, who, if lie was law- 
fully confined, could not be set at liberty 
under the writ of habeas corpus . Neither 
could it be any such matter of state as in- 
duces a suspension of the habeas corpus 
in England, since that is already provided 
for by law, and ample powers are given to 
the Governor in Council equal to a sus- 
pension of the habeas corpus , when they 
deem it matter of state necessity. By 33 
Geo* HI., cap. 52, the Governor and 


Council have the power of committing 
any person or persons to safe custody who 
shall in their opinion, after the examina- 
tion of witnesses, lie charged or accused 
on reasonable grounds, as suspected of 
carrying on any correspondence dangerous 
to the peace and safety of the British set- 
tlements or possessions, and of keeping 
such persons in custody till they can be 
tried in India or sent to England to be 
tried. And if the King’s court could 
issue no writ of habeas corpus to the keepers 
of the gaols of the provincial courts to 
bring up men confined there, it is dif- 
ficult to see the necessity for this special 
enactment ; for the governor and members 
of council are justices of peace, and might 
commit men for trial without it to any 
provincial or other gaol, from which tlu*y 
can only ho released by writ of habeas cor- 
pus from this court. 

“ To the existence of any such state lie. 
cessity it was, therefore, obviously diffi- 
cult to expect credit from men of sense and 
information ; and in these circumstances 
the Governor and Council thought fit to 
announce it by such an unintelligible de- 
scription as to render it entirely incredible. 

“ 7. But bo all this as it may, it was 
evident that the opposing the issuing of 
any such w rits, or the performing of any 
such judicial acts by such means as 
were resolved on, and were carried into 
execution in the first caso which occurred, 
involved the shutting lip of the King's 
court as a necessary consequence, and the 
Governor and Council were so informed, if 
they required to be informed, immediately 
after their letter was written, viz. on the 3d 
of October last, and that state necessity, 
therefore, must, in order to justify them, 
have been such as to counterbalance the 
evils of shutting up the King’s court, and 
stopping the course of justice, which is 
nothing else in the eye of the law than 
the placing the country in a state of war- 
fare, * guerra dicitur in hoc regno esse 
qunndo cxercitum justiliec in curiis regis im- 
peditur : * and ‘ tempus pads csl tjuando 
cancellaria et alia curice regis sunt aperies 
quibus lex fiicbal cuicunquc prout fieri con - 
suevil ;* ‘ and, therefore, when the courts 
of justice be open,’ and the * judges and 
ministers of the same,* (i. c. those who are 
charged to execute their writs and process) 
may by law protect men from wrong and 
violence aud distribute justice to all, it is 
said to be time of peace. So, when by 
invasion, insurrection, rebellions, or such 
like ' (and lathing can be more like to re- 
bellion than the governor of a province, 
part of the realms of the King of England, 
turning the military force of that province 
against the King’s supreme court of jus- 
tice there) * when by invasion, insurrec- 
tion, rebellions, or such like, the peace- 
able course of justice is disturbed and 
stopped, so as the courts of justice be as it 
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were shut up, then it is said to be time of 
war.* 

“ Yet for these obviously necessary 
consequences, the Governor and Council 
appear by their proclamation to have made 
no provision, and to have been entirely un- 
aware of their nature and extent, and of 
the utter impossibility of making any ade- 
quate provision for them which could be 
sanctioned by law. 

“ And so sacred in the eyes of English- 
men has ever been esteemed the course 
of justice, that it appears by the books 
that, except for a short period of se- 
venteen months in the turbulent reign 
of Henry 111., ending with the battle 
of Eversham, England has never been, 
legally speaking, in a state of war, 4 Car 
cxcriitiuni justituc non i/npeditum fuit the 
ancient courts of the kingdom have re- 
mained open, their judgments being justly, 
learnedly, and independently pronounced, 
their sanctity being deemed inviolate by 
all parties, and their process uninterrupt- 
edly issued and obeyed during the most 
turbulent times ; the disputes between 
the Crown and the Barons, the wars of the 
houses of York and Lancaster, and the 
great rebellion itself, when it was thought 
that every other part of the fabric of the 
monarchy might safely lie pulled down, 
and the state re-modelled. Whether the 
present time within this presidency can be 
denominated Irmpus pads , and what ade- 
quate occasion has arisen for rendering it 
tanpus belli, it is not necessary that I should 
now inquire, who have only yielded to the 
force that has overcome the law'. And it is 
the more necessary I should abstain from so 
doing because these transaction and many 
matters growing out of them may hereafter 
come before the court when it shall be its 
duty to decide on them, and when it shall 
have power to give effect to its decision. 

“ 1 trust this time is not far distant ; 
and till it arrives, I trust that the inhabi- 
tants of these territories, and of this town 
and island in particular, will contribute 
their best endeavours to lessen the interme- 
diate evils by observing a correct moral 
conduct towards each other, and that those 
whom the principles of virtue and honesty 
have less weight with, will, nevertheless, 
recollect that the day of retribution is not 
far distant, when the scales of justice shall 
he again suspended and her sw'ord drawn. 

“ I have only further to say, that I can 
take no business till the next term, when, 

1 hope, the court and the public will be 
diifercntly situated.*' 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FANCY BALL. 

A fancy ball and masquerade of a very 
splendid description was given by Mr. 
Ncwnlmm, the chief secretary, on the 5th 
March, at his bungalow, which W'as su- 


perbly decorated for the occasion. The 
hospitable host received his company in 
the attire of Ilenry VII L The characters 
included a lord mayor, who presented a 
mock address to his majesty, a phreno- 
logist, Turks, Tyrolese, French half-pay 
officers, a ghost, a Jew, a cardinal, ami 
a driver of a French diligence, who spoke 
a mixed jargon of French and Hindoos- 
tance. Amongst the real personages were 
the Governor, the Commander-in-chief, 
Sir J. P. Grant, &c. 

REFORMS. 

We understand that a removal of many 
of the government offices from houses in 
the fort hired from private individuals into 
buildings belonging to government, is now 
in progress. The advantages of this mea- 
sure are three-fold : in the first place a 
saving to the Company of nearly thirty 
thousand rupees per annum is expected to 
accrue from it. It will, secondly, have 
the cirect of concentrating the public offi- 
ces, thereby contributing materially to the 
convenience of the community ; and, ffdly, 
it will leave vacant a number of excellent 
bouses within the fort, for which the de- 
mand is rapidly increasing. We hear that, 
when the Town Hall is completed, a fur- 
ther evacuation of hired houses is likely 
to take place ; but not to the government 
alone will the advantages of possessing 
that fine building be confined. It is ru- 
moured that our respected governor, in 
his zeal for the interests of literature, pro- 
poses assigning a portion of the Town 
Hall to the objects of the Literary So- 
ciety, whose present apartments, it must 
be confessed, arc scarcely commensurate 
with the dignity of the institution or the 
prosperity of its museum. — Bom. Cour., 
March 11. 

SHU 1 LAUNCH. 

On th - 20th April was launched a 
beautiful ten-gun brig of war, of 2 60 
tons, for the Hon. C ompany’s navy of 
this presidency, which lias been just com- 
pleted by our scientific builders in the 
Mazagon dock-yard. A large concourse 
of natives of both sexes and of every cos- 
tume, and a few ladies and gentlemen, 
assembled to witness the ceremony. Site 
received her name, the “ Tigris,** from 
the fair hand of Mrs.Wedderburn (sup- 
ported by Sir Charles Malcolm, R.N., 
superintendent of marine), and she began 
to glide gently down the slip to the very 
end of the ways, where she thought pro- 
per to halt for the night. On the follow- 
ing day,' owing to the skilful arrange- 
ments made by the builder and the first 
assistant to the master attendant (by the 
application of purchases and a sort of 
battering ram to her forefoot,’ &c.) she 
made a second • move, and gracefully 

glided 
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glided into her proper element. She is a 
beautiful model, has excellent accommo- 
dations, is quite a specimen of her kind, 
and reflects great credit on those engaged 
In her construction. Her dimensions are 
as follows : 

Ft. In. 

' Length between perpendiculars... 93 0 


Extreme breadth 26 3 

Height between deck 5 10 

Distance between the ports 11 0 


Bom. Cour.p April 25. 

EXPLOSION. 

An explosion took place yesterday after- 
noon a little before two o’clock at the 
Bunder contiguous to the castle, to which 
ammunition is conveyed from the arsenal 
to the shipping in the harbour. Several 
persons were seriously injured by the ex- 
plosion, two of whom arc dead : about 
twelve persons have been more or less in- 
jured, including one European belonging 
to the ordnance department The wound- 
ed individuals were itnmcdialy conveyed 
to the general hospital. Several fire en- 
gines were promptly brought to the spot 
where the catastrophe happened ; but the 
fire, from the explosion, did not extend, 
and comparatively little injury has been 
sustained by the buildings near the Bun- 
der. — Bombay Mercury, March 3. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

April 11. Cecilia , Rukapel. from Bordeaux.— 
22. Eliza, Dixon, from London. 

Departures. 

April 9. T^adi/ East, Evans, for London. — 12. 
Virginia, Hullock, for Bengal. — 2t>. Hymen, 
Edmgton, for London. 

Freigftt to London (April 16) — 25s. per ton. 


MIRTHS. 

March 18. At Sattara, the lady of R. H. Good- 
enough. Esq., 20th regt., of a daughter. 

24. At Bombay, the lady of Wm. llirdwood. 
Esq.. C.S., of a son. 

25. At Darwar, the lady of Josiah Nisbct, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

April 18. At Malligaum, the lady of Capt. John 
Fawcett, Gth N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Bombay, the lady of Capt. J. Campbell, 
11. II. the Nizam’s service, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

March 18. At Poonali, Edm. Montgomerie, Esq., 
civil service, to Isabella Anne, second daughter of 
Lieut. Col. Sullivan, II.M.'sGth regt. 

28. At Bombay, Jas. Humes, Esq., surgeon to 
the residency of Uhooj, to Sophia, second daugli- 
ter^of the late Maj. Gen. Sir George Holmes, 

29. At Broach, Mr. James Nock, to Miss Bliz. 
Tucker. 

April U. At Malabar Point, the residence of hla 
Exc. the Governor, Sir Charles Malcolm, Knt., 
R.N., and superintendent of the marine, to Miss 
Elmira Riddell Shaw, /laughter of Major General 


DEATHS. 

March 5. At Bhooj, in Cutch, Mrs. Gray, wife 
of the Rev. Janes Gray, chaplain of the station. 


April 5. At Bombay, 
John Pugh, of Kings 
don. 


Herbert Pugh, son of Mr. 
Road, Bedford Row, Lon- 


gtitgaporr. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Improvements.— It affords us much plea- 
sure to notice the very spirited manner in 
which the magistrates are now endeavour- 
ing to carry into effect the various sug- 
gestions contained in the presentment of 
the grand jury at the last session of oyer 
and terminer. The roads and bridges, 
which have been so long and so justly 
complained of as being in a very ineffi- 
cient state, are now undergoing a com- 
plete repair. A considerable part of the 
line of road leading from New Harbour 
to the town is already finished, and a 
number of substantial puckah bridges are 
erected in the place of the former ones, 
which generally consisted of a few spars 
placed across a ditch and covered over with 
sand, and which were frequently in a very 
dangerous state, especially after heavy rains. 
In a short time, we doubt not but the 
roads will present such an appearance as 
to remove all grounds of complaint. We 
are happy to observe, also, that the ship 
Caroline , which sank at her anchorage in 
the roads about three months ago, lias at 
last been raised by the indefatigable ex- 
ertions of the deputy master attendant.— 
Sing,. Chron.f April 23. 

Police Bale. — The magistrates, in com- 
pliance with the recommendation of the 
grand jury, and under the opinion of the 
recorder, have resolved to impose and 
levy a rate of 5 per cent, on the rents of 
all houses in Singapore for the mainte- 
nance of an efficient night-police, repair- 
ing roads, bridges, and other similar ob- 
jects. The right of the magistrate to im- 
pose this tax is questioned, and the pay- 
ment of it is considered to be an evil 
precedent, although there seems no dis- 
position to doubt its necessity or utility : 
the objection is to the principle. 

Chinese Junks. — The whole of the Chi- 
nese junks for the season have arrived, and 
the principal part, if not the whole, of 
their cargoes are already disposed of. We 
have obtained the following particulars 
from two of the oldest and most expe- 
rienced of their commanders, which shews 
the nature of the trade of Singapore with 
China by means of these vessels: 

The number which have arrived this 
year is eight : three from Amoy, and five 
from Canton ; and they arc of the burthen 
of from 250 to 400 tons. The import 
cargoes of both the Amoy and Canton 
junks are very similar, and they bring the 
•same articles, year after year, with little or 
no variation. The cargoes from Amoy are 
chiefly composed of earthenware, tiles, 

granite 
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S 'tc slabs, paper umbrellas, vermicelli, 
fruits, jos9 sticks, joss paper, to- 
bacco, and a few nankeens, raw silk, &c., 
and are said to be of the value of from 
30,000 to 60,000 dollars. The cargoes 
from Canton consist of the same articles, 
with the addition of silk, camblets, sattins, 
camphor, sugar-candy, and tea ; and a 
much greater proportion of nankeens fin 
blue, green, and yellow) and raw silk. 
The value of the Canton cargoes is about 
the same as those from Amoy. The car- 
goes chiefly belong to the owners of the 
junks, who remain in China ; but the 
commanders and officers, as well as the 
whole of the men, are allowed to bring a 
certain quantity, according to the size of 
the junk. The allowances for a junk 
which carries 7,000 or 8,000 piculs, are, 
for the commander, 200 piculs ; chief offi- 
cer, 100 piculs ; two clerks, 50 piculs each ; 
and each man 7 piculs. The commander 
has the disposal of that which belongs to 
the owners and to himself, and the pur- 
chasing of returns for the same. 

Immediately on the arrival of a junk, 
the Chinese merchants who reside here re- 
pair on board for the purpose of examin- 
ing the musters of the various articles, 
and to ascertain the quantity of each. 
The following and succeeding days the 
commander comes ashore, and after ac- 
quainting himself with the state of the 
market, generally disposes of his whole 
cargo within a week or a fortnight after 
arrival. 

From the enumeration we have given 
above of the different articles they usually 
bring, it will be observed that they are 
principally suited to the wants of the Chi- 
nese emigrants (who arc scattered over the 
adjacent islands), and the Malays, Bugis, 
Ac. The only goods they bring available 
us a remittance to Europe are raw silk, 
nankeens, and camphor; the major part 
of which are taken by the Europeans for 
that purpose from the resident Chinese 
merchants, through- whose hands the whole 
of the trade with’ the junks invariably 
passes. The other articles are taken away 
by degrees by the native praos which come 
here from all quarters,, and are tlicreby 
spread over the whole archipelago. Tiie 
coarse qualities in yellow, and nearly the 
whole of the blue and green nankeens, 
are taken off by the Borneo people and 
the Bugis. Their return cargoes are of 
as miscellaneous a nature as those they 
bring. Both the Amoy and Canton junks 
also take nearly the same articles. The 
returns to the former place are composed 
of birds*-nests, camphor (Borneo), beech 
de mer, sandal -wood, ebony, tortoiseshell) 
rattans, flint stones, buffaloes* hides, sharks* 
fins, tripang, Europo camblets, woollens, 
and long ells, and a few pieces of chintzes, 
longcloths, and Bengal’ piece goods,, for 
their own use. Besides three articles, the 
Asiatic Jonrv . Vot.,28. No. 166, 


Canton junks take agar-agar (a marine 
substance), tin, pepper, garabier, and from 
eight to ten chests of opium each. 

From the construction of these huge ves- 
sels they can only sail before the wind, and 
they generally leave China in the month 
of January, in the very strength of the 
monsoon, and are from twenty to thirty, 
and sometimes forty days in making their 
passage to this port. In navigating, the 
Chinese use no charts ; hut they have 
books on navigation (if they deserve the 
name), which state the course they must 
steer from the different places of depar- 
ture ; and as the wind is always fair, they 
do not require much knowledge either of 
seamanship or navigation. On being se- 
parately shewn a chart of the China sea, 
they described very nearly the same track. 
After leaving either Canton or Amoy, it 
would appear that they creep along the 
shore until they come into about 112° E. 
long., and then steer for a cluster of is- 
lands which lie off the N.E. point of the 
Island of Hai-nan, or Hai-latn (as they 
term it), and keep in with the coast of 
that island until they arrive at its southern 
extremity, from whence they steer nearly 
due S. for the coast of Cochin China. 
They then keep in with the land until 
they make Cape Padaran, from whence 
they take their departure and shape their 
course for the Straits of Singapore. Their 
track on their return is nearly the same, 
and they generally leave this in the month 
of July, when the S.W. monsoon is at its 
strength. 

A junk of about 350 or 400 tons carries 
from eighty to one hundred seamen, a 
number sufficient to man at least five Eu- 
ropean vessels of the same tonnage. 

The number of passengers arrived by 
the whole of the junks this season amount 
to about 2,000, very few of whom have 
remained on the island. For several days 
after their arrival the sampan pucats and 
praos which trade to Rhio, Malacca, Pe- 
nang, Ac. were literally crowded with 
these emigrants proceeding to the various 
neighbouring ports, with the view of get- 
ting employment in the pepper, coffee, 
and gambier plantations, and in the tin 
mines, &c. Great numbers liavo gone 
down to Java to the sugar and coffee 
plantations, and many to Borneo and other 
parts to collect gold dust. Without the 
enterprizing spirit of these industrious 
emigrants, the trade of Singapore, which 
we believe will amount to upwards of 
seven millions of dollars for the last year, 
would be comparatively trifling. — Sing, 
Chron ., April 23. 

Cotton Twist , — Until within the last two 
years this article has been only imported' in 
very limited quantities, but by- the recent 
advices fromChina and Sianv there appears 
every prospect of its becoming an import 
of considerable magnitude The Siamese 
3 11 have 
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have been making great inquiries after it, 
and sales have been effected of a small as- 
sortment of No. 40, in red, 1)1 ue, and 
white, at 150 dollars per picul ; also of 
about 100 piculs of No. 40, in white, at 
75 per picul. The numbers chiefly in de- 
mand are from Nos. 40 to 70. — Sing. 
Citron*, April 11. 

Assay of Dollars*— The following is the 
result of an experiment of South Ameri- 
can dollars at the mint at Calcutta, viz. 
100 Mexican dollars, new stamp, either 
that of Iturbideor the Republic, weigh- 
ing Sicca wcight232 10 10, at 6 worse, 

yield Sa. Us. 205 12 1 

100 Peruvian, new stamp, 
weighing 231 0 7, at 5 

worse, ditto 20S 0 9 

100 Old Spanish weighing 

231 4 0, at G, ditto 20 6 5 11$ 

Sing. Comm. Reg., May 2. 

SUPPING, 

Freight (May 2)— to London, dead weight £1. 
IDs. to rC3. per ton ; measurement £3. 10s. to £a. 
per ton— to Bengal, Sa. Us. 1 per picul— to China, 
$p. Drs. 1 per picul. 


srpamol) gMt&ta. 

MANILLA. 

Our advices from Manilla of the date of 
the 21st Feb., state the late crop of sugar 
to be all collected, and yielding the plen- 
tiful supply of 200,000 peculs, had occa- 
sioned a decline in prices from 3^ dollars 
to 2^ per pelon, leaving the price at G to 
per pecul. Several contracts had been 
made at 5§ and 5-J per pecul. Swedish 
iron was in demand, and expected to rea- 
lize 7 1 per pecul. The entrepot had been 
cleared of every chest of cassia at 20 dol- 
lars per pecul ; and a small importation 
was recommended for the supply of the 
homeward-bound vessels. The market 
had been cleared of most imports, and the 
remaining parcels of longcloths realized 
8 dollars to 8^, and coarse cambrics 
per piece ; but it was apprehended that the 
arrival of the Nautilus from London 
would overstock the place with an abun- 
dant cargo of European products, and 
that prices would be reduced. — Canton 
Reg., March 1G. 


Ulufitralaeta. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

COLONIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

April 1. Wm. Dumaresq, Esq., to act as trea- 
surer In room of the late Wm. ualcombe. Esq. 

3. Capt. Wilson, late of Royal Artillery, to be 
director of public works. 

15. F. A. Hely, Esq., to be temporarily a mem - 
berof (.and Board. 

27 . Jas. Raymond, Esq., to bo post master of 
colony, in room of Geo. Panton, Esq., deceased. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

We insert the following extract from a 
letter written by Mr. Allan Cunningham, 
dated Sydney, April 28, 1829, which 
throws an important light on the geo- 
graphy of the central parts of New Hol- 
land : 

“ Capt. Sturt and his party of dis- 
covery,** says Mr. Cunningham, “ pene- 
trated two degrees of longitude to the 
westward of the point where Mr. Oxley, 
in 1818, turned back in the swamps of 
the Macquarric. He found the same coun- 
try parched with drought, which, in 1818, 
was a perfect sea as far as could be dis- 
covered. 

•* 'flic Macquarrie had ceased to be a 
river, and there was no trace of its bed on 
those vast levels over which its waters are 
so extensively distributed in floods. Pass- 
ing on to longitude 145° E., in the pa- 
rallel of 30°, Capt. Sturt was surprised to 
fall in with a river, about half a mile wide, 
and flowing towards the south-west, its 
waters being as salt as strong brine. Find- 
ing a hole of frcsjiish water at some dis- 
tance from the bank, he encamped his 
people at it ; and then, with a companion, 
rode down the river about four miles. 
Finding no water to drink, and that the 
river had become much salter, they re- 
turned to the party, and got back to Mount 
Harris, a hill on Macquarric. Thence 
they proceeded till they came to the Castle- 
reagh of Oxley, which they traced to its 
confluence with the salt river, about fifty 
miles from the point at which Mr. Oxley 
had first seen it. A low depressed coun- 
try, destitute of food for his horses and 
bullocks, and without fresh water, obliged 
him to make a hasty retreat eastward to 
higher ground; and having lost all his 
dogs by heat and extreme exhaustion, he 
hurried on for Bathurst, and reached Syd- 
ney two days after, having been out since 
the month of November. 

“ The result of his expedition is simply 
this That below Mount Harris the 
country is totally uninhabitable, and that 
for two reasons : first, in dry seasons, like 
the present, there was no water on which 
civilized men could subsist for six months, 
without engendering bowel complaints, 
cutaneous diseases, and other maladies. 
Secondly, in a season of protracted rain, 
such as I have witnessed in our colony, 
and which Mr. Oxley inct with on the 
Macquarric in 1818, the whole is exten- 
sively inundated. 

“ The * sail river * (discovered last Ja- 
nuary) is rather a large stream, formed of 
the Castlereagb, Macquarric (when it ex- 
ists), Mr. Oxley’s Field, which drains 
Liverpool Plains, his Peel, and my 
Gwydir and Dumaresque, each 200 yards 
wide, discovered in 1827. These unite, 
and constitute what is now proposed to 
he denominated the Darling ! It is from 

half 
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half a mile to three-quarters in width, and land here worth taking,” or “ there is 
bounded liy steep red bunks. The circum- plenty of land, but no water on it — some 
stance of its being suit is explained in this apologies for the rudeness of his dwelling, 
way: — constituted of the several streams but he intends building a cottage by-and- 
abovc enumerated, it flows down a de- by, when the wheat is got in, or the maize 
clivity of country to about 500 feet above harvested, &c. ; but it seldom takes place 
the level of the sea. There (in long. till the old one either tumbles, or is blown 


145 ° E.) it passes through an inhospitable 
region, the soil of which is saturated with 
mineral salt, brine springs having very 
frequently been seen boiling up a foot 
above the surface. In consequence, not- 
withstanding its considerable breadth, its 
waters are, at this dry season, so perfectly 
charged with salt as to render them totally 
useless to drink. What becomes of this 
river, which is really the general drain of 
the country, remains doubtful. 1 have 
had a long conversation with Capt. Sturt, 
the result of which lias been to induce me 
to give it as my opinion that, although it 
tended south-west towards the south coast, 
it eventually takes a decided bend to the 
north-west, and then (to carry on my 
theory of our interior) flows across the 
country to the north-west side, where (in 
lat. 17°) it is poured into the ocean.”— 
London Paper. 

The Settler . — The following picture of a 
New South Wales settler's character and 
mode of life is given in the Australian. 

Amongst the various animals that inhabit 
the woods of Australia, though he may not 
be so singular in formation, nor spread 
over so wide an extent of country as the 
emu or kangaroo, yet his general ap- 
pearance and character arc not the less sin- 
gular. The animal to which t allude is 
the settler of New South Wales. He is 
an extraordinary creature, made up of all 
sorts of inconsistencies.; generous and li- 
beral to the stranger and passiug traveller, 
yet frequently denying himself the comforts 
of life ; delighted with the company of a 
friend, though lie has no where to put him ; 
his rude mud hut, that appeals ready to 
fall with each succeeding gu>t of wind, 
still stands the fury of the storm (though 
it lays prostrate the largest trees), and often 
adonis protection under its roof, and com- 
fort by its cheerful blazing log of tire to 
“ the way-worn traveller.” When a stran- 
ger arrives, the cloth is laid, and generally 
the best the settler's hut affords is placed 
before him. Tea forms no inconsiderable 
part of the repast with which, in the ab- 
sence of grog (if the grog is all out) he 
contrives to pass the evening very plea- 
santly, always when lie has any one with 
him taking an additional basin. The sub- 
jects of conversation in general, arc the 
acts of the government — state of the coun- 
try — appearance of Mr. So-and-So*i5 wheat, 
&c. and Mr. — — ’s entire horse, or 
Mr. ■ ’s steel trap Alley— the Syd- 

ney races, and the settler's own stock, &c. 
— description of the surrounding country, 
which always concludes with, there is « no 


down ; then he builds another like it, 
u just to get into it for the present ” he is 
so busy, that he cannot And time, but al- 
ways intends to build shortly. After which, 
he is shewn to his bed, which is generally 
made on a stretcher, or some chests. It is 
tolerably comfortable, except from the an • 
noyance of fleas, with which the hut of 
every settler abounds. 

When he wakes in the morning, lie finds 
his host up before him, standing at the hut 
door, where he joins him, and after admir- 
i tig ( lie way the paddocks arc laid out ( which 
he was too tired to observe last night), lie is 
informed by his host that he intends cutting 
down those trees, and running a fence from 
the corner of the creek, so as to take in 
part of that fiat, and making a horse pad- 
dock of it, with a view of some time or other 
converting it to the purpose of growing 
grain, when there will he more demand for 
it ; lie intends making a garden, and takes 
you out through the dew to see a specimen 
of Captain's or Billey’s wool ; has the best 
of every thing, which you are expected to 
praise ; would not change liis grant with 
anyone of the river; thinks M'Intyre’s 
bulls the best in the colony, and that Hun- 
ter's river will, in a few years, grow as 
much grain, feed as much meat, and pro- 
duce as much butter and cheese, as will 
supply the whole country. He then con- 
ducts you back to his hilt, where breakfast 
is prepared, generally a rasher of field pork, 
with poached eggs, damper, ccc. ; after 
which, at your desire, calls for yourhorse— 
is sorry you can’t slay — as lie would have 
a good kangaroo hunt — dogs and horses 
quite fresh— gives you a hearty shake of 
the hand, and you proceed on your jour- 
ney-lie to his business. Such is the settler 
when any one calls at his farm. 

When he has no one with him, lie is on 
his legs or his horse's back all the day — 
inspection — operations— giving directions 
ami planning for the laying out of the lands 
for some years to come— seldom finding 
time for his dinner till past sunset, when 
dinner and tea arc generally despatched at 
once — orders given for the next day’s 
ploughing and getting the cattle in ; and 
the settler retires, tired, but contented to 
his bed. 

When the sugar and tea get low, and 
in want of replenishing, he must take a 
journey to- Sydney ; on such occasions, lie 
is known hy his grey mare, and caramcr- 
ton Alley— broad straw hat, and fustian 
jacket— portmanteau behind his saddle, 
and blanket at the pummel. 

lie generally rides at an amble— seldom 

going 
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going into a carter— travels about thirty or 
forty miles a day, and regrets that be is 
obliged to leave home.— 

" Horae, sweet heme, tho* its ever so homely, 
There's no place Uke home." 

Arrived at Sydney, he is all bustle in 
transacting his business — pleased with 
every one lie sees, and is impatient to be 
back— -he seldom stays more than a week , 
and returns home os delighted as if he had 
only just escaped from prison. 

■Excessive imjwrlations . — The stores of our 
merchants and traders, from high to low, are 
already actuallyglutted with British goods; 
and if importation be still continued to the 
same vicious excess wc have had it at, wc 
shall not only have to complain of insuffi- 
cient consumption, and want of sufficient 
room to give this vicious influx secure 
storeage, but also of the means wherewith 
to pay ; for it is a moral impossibility that 
40,000 consumers, who, though rich in re- 
sources, cannot be said to have as yet any 
thing like a countervailing export, or to be 
rich in pocket, can pay at once for merchan- 
dize, which, with prudent management, 
ought to be quite sufficient for present and 
probable use for two years to come, with- 
out draining them of all present means, 
and with these the means to render their 
resources productive. 

This excessive importation should be 
checked. It has gone too great lengths al- 
ready. Every vessel that departs the har- 
bour shews its effects more or less visibly, 
in the scarcity of money, which is despatched 
in specie, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, in treasury bills, to pay in part for 
an improvident importation ; of which, if 
not speedily checked, the result, to every 
person capable of taking a rational view of 
the existing condition and circumstances of 
the colony, may be easily foreseen. It is 
a delicate thing to avow that the colony 
must be bankrupt, that is, unable to meet 
its demands in three years to come, if the 
same vicious excess of importation that has 
been going on for three years past, and is 
even now progressing, be persevered in for 
three years to come, because it involves 
the credit of the colony, and may prove in- 
jurious, in more ways than one; yet if the 
concealment of such a fact help the catas- 
trophe to travel along, and reach its desti- 
nation the more rapidly, it is vain to bolster 
up the credit of the colony by false state- 
ments; it is even better the mercantile 
classes of England should be at once ac- 
quainted with the reality of the case, that 
returns cannot possibly be made without 
circumscribing still farther, and draining 
the colony of what little cash now is, or 
for some time to come (especially when 
having to buy not alone luxuries, in the 
way of clothing, but necessaries in the 
same way, and even food comes into the 
scale of consideration) is likely to be pos- 
sessed of. 


LOct. 

Whilst under different circumstances we 
should hail with pleasure the appearance of 
our port crowded with vessels from all 
marts, we cannot in the present day but re- 
gret the appearance, conscious that it but 
betrays the type of a precocious growth, 
the liectic of an internal consumption. 
One of the best restoratives for the present 
condition of trade, would be not to 6ee 
another ship floating in our ports for two 
years to come, laden with other than pri. 
soners or emigrants, or the products of do- 
mestic industry, which we may export with 
a profit, at all events without suffering a 
loss. 

The want of ready money is the general 
complaint now, not the want of real capi- 
tal ; for the colony, thank heaven, is rich 
and solvent, ten times over in that respect, 
but of cash, and the same scarcity it is 
evident, without something extraordinary 
intervene, must continue, or perhaps grow 
greater, so long as importation be going 
on, and money going out of the country 
as it has gone. — Australian , Dec . 5. 

Restrictions on Grants of Land . — The 
Australian has the following remarks upon 
the government notice, that land will not 
be granted but in proportion to remittable 
capital, exclusive of live stock purchased 
in the colony, to emigrants recently ar- 
rived. 

What mercy, and a thousand pities, 
too, that this grand discovery was not made 
ere all these five patches for a couple of 
hundred miles round about ** the capital ** 
in certain directions, more in some, less in 
others, had been granted away or reserved ; 
before Colonel Stuart, now a non-resident, 
had taken up his ten or twelve thousand 
acre grants ; before the company had taken 
their million, or Mr. M‘Leay set eyes 
upon Bateman’s (we shall not include 
Elizabeth) Bay, and reserves in the cow- 
pastures; or Colonel Dumaresq had select- 
ed three miles of water frontage, or Mr. — 
had obtained this, or Captaint — that sweet 
patch in clover, and all (not taking into 
the account a little tillage) to support 
flocks and herds of ** live stock,** as well 
what might be, as what were ** not im- 
ported by such applicants !** a thing now, 
virtually acknowledged inconsistent with 
the principle respecting land, as establish- 
ed by bis Majesty’s Government. 

What a mercy, what a terrible pity that 
this inconsistency, so very glaring now, 
should not have been seen before ! Never 
was the world enlightened with a glimpse 
of it, till the time had passed when the 
recently arrived emigrant could hope to 
derive from it, not the shadow of an 
advantage, but the substantial fruition of 
a direct disadvantage ; not so long as land 
in scites any ways favourable in respect of 
fertility and contiguity continued un- 
located, and the black-faced sheep, ^ and 
the horned cattle, and other animals 

partaking 
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partaking in the denomination of “ live 
stock, '* were enriching the long-sighted 
aristocrats of long standing amongst us ; 
but when of enterprize and perseverance 
there must be no slight exertion to find out 
where an unoccupied •* reserve,** much 
less, a “ grant ” of ground is to hit upon, 
so much being in possession by gift of the 
land board, when live stock happens to be 
so declining in price, that the emigrant 
with small capital may have some ad- 
vantage in purchasing ; just as the tide has 
turned so far in favour of the emigrant 
recently arrived, the land board makes a 
grand discovery of inconsistency, and so 
comes forth the golden egg, which is to 
keep up the hearts and replenish the purses 
of our Smithfield jobbing junta. 


BIRTHS. 

March .30. At Sydney, the lady of Capt. H* 
Wellman, 57th regt., or a daughter. 

31. At Sydney, the lady of the Rev. R. Mans- 
field, of a daughter. 

April €. On board the Resource, on the passage 
from England, the lady of John Lamb, tsq. f of 
Sydney, of a daughter. 

11. At Lake Macquarric, the lady of the Rev.L. 
E. Threlkeld, of a daughter. 

16. At Sydney, Mrs. Byer, of Charlotte Place, 
of a son. 

20. At Sydney, the lady of D. Poole, Esq., so- 
licitor, of a still-born child. 

23. At Chelsea Farm, Baulkham Hills, Mrs. 
Sutton, jun., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

March 28. At Sydney, C. Prout, Esq., sub- 
shcrift* of the colony, to Catherine, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late J. II. Garratt, Esq., of Wilts. 

April 9. At Sydney, Capt. L. McKinnon, of the 
Australian Company’s ship City of Edinburgh , to 
Catherine, second daughter — and on the 28tn, C. 
McLachlan, Esq., manager for the Australian 
Company at Hobart Town, to Isabella, youngest 
daughter of the late Robert Dick, Esq., mer- 
chnnt, Glasgow. 


DEATHS. 

March 23. In Cambridge Street, Rocks, Mrs. 
Charlotte Coss. 

— At Bathurst, Elisabeth, wife of Thoa. Ever- 
den. Esq., police magistrate of that district. 

April ]. At Sydney, Mrs. Maclcod, relict of the 
late Mr. Gilbert Macleod. 

24. On Bunker’s Hill, Geo. Panton, Esq., post- 
master for the territory. 

25. At Sydney, Fanny, youngest daughter of 
John James, Esq., aged 10 years. 


Jfttauritftt*. 

DEATH. 

March 8. At Port Louis, Lieut. Col.G. Hardingc, 
99th regt., aged 52. 


China. 

ImperialManifesto . — On the tenth day of 
the tenth moon (1828) his majesty pub- 
lished at Peking a manifesto addressed to 
the whole empire, that all the world might 
hear it. The subject of it is the affair of 
Prince Changkihur. 


The history of Changkihur's ancestors 
is alluded to; the mistaken clemency of 
former emperors in not exterminating the 
race is by implication censured ; the divine 
facility with which the late rebellion was 
suppressed is lauded ; the conduct of the 
Mahomcdan jrihkik (qu. pachas?) through- 
out Turkisfan, in siding with the imperial 
troops, is praised, and the whole proceed- 
ings, from first to last, noticed in the most 
classical and laconic style that the Chinese 
language admits of. After that, directions 
follow for expressions of gratitude by ado- 
ration and sacrifice to the whole frame of 
nature, the circular heavens and the square 
earth, holy ancestors and divine forefathers ; 
to the bridges which afforded a passage for 
his majesty’s troops, and the hills on which 
they trod, &c. 

Oil the eighth day of the eleventh moon 
of the eighth year of Taou-Kwang, the 
kings, princes, nobles, great officers of 
state, civilians and military, being all as- 
sembled, presented, as a part of this great 
thanksgiving, on a gem tablet, a new name 
or title to the holy mother, the empress 
dowager. The title refers entirely to her 
virtues as a wife and mother, including 
veneration for her husband and tenderness 
to her children, chastity, and benevolence. 

Then follow eighteen topics by which 
gratitude is to be expressed to superior 
powers, and kindness to inferiors. The 
five great mountains and four great rivers 
of China are to be sacrificed to by special 
personages sent by his majesty. The 
same is to be done to the tombs of empe- 
rors of all preceding generations, and to 
Confucius, at his native place, in Shan. 
tun£ province. Temples and tombs of 
ancient emperors and kings arc to be 
sought and repaired by governors of pro- 
vinces ; the deceased parents of civil and 
military officers are to receive titles of 
honour ; generals and subalterns who have 
fought for their country are to be forgiven 
all misdemeanors ; students at the national 
college are to have a month’s holiday. All 
the military in Peking, whether Manshur 
Tartars, Mungkoos, or Chinese, are to 
receive a largess of one month’s extra pay ; 
the armed police in Peking are to receiyc 
an extra month’s pay ; all local magistrates 
who were blameable when the grand army 
passed through, if not guilty of plunder- 
ing the public stores, are to be forgiven. 
The troops at Cashgar who owe money for 
clothing arc to be allowed three years to 
pay it in ; wounded and old soldiers arc to 
be rewarded ; maimed soldiers who can no 
longer serve may get a relation to act for 
them and receive the pay. All offences 
not capital are to receive a mitigated pu- 
nishment ; Tartar soldiers whp may have 
deserted before the term of service was up, 
if they did not run away with arms or 
liorses, are to receive mercy. Important 
roads are to be repaired at the expense of 
government ; 
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government; and hospitals for widowers, 
widows, fatherless children, and childless 
old men, are to be carefully attended to. 
The manifesto closes with * language of 
gratulation, declaring that the recent hap- 
py occurrences diffuse happiness through- 
out the universe. It then commands that 
these things be published in such a way 
that all under the canopy of heaven may 
hear them. 

“ Oh, how pleasant,” exclaims his ma- 
jesty, “ the blessing of peace and tranquil- 
lity which I have received from on high ! 
Throughout the universe, which unites in 
the perfect number nine all that exists, 
the glories of the empire fire diffused ! I 
inherit the splendours which the illustrious 
deeds of my ancestors originated, and I 
have received an ocean of affluence from 
the triad* of impartial powers, heaven, 
earth, and the light of sun and moon !” 

Small-pox . — The small-pox continues 
to rage here, and has occasioned a morta- 
lity amongst the natives hitherto unprece- 
dented. Several thousands, it is suppos- 
ed, have fallen victims to the distemper ; 
and in the cases of the adults notone-third 
of them have survived The crews of the 
foreign ships have not escaped, and many 
deaths have occurred ; but the effects would 
have been much more calamitous were it 
not for the timely precaution of vaccina- 
tion. In many instances the disease has 
assumed the confluent shape, and has 
proved very severe .— Canton Reg., March 
16. 

Mortgages . — His Excellency Governor 
Le has published a long document on the 
law of mortgages. He disallows the 
mortgages of houses or lands for a longer 
period than nine years. Then, if the par- 
ties wish to continue it, or modify it, a 
new deed must be made out. Unless they 
choose thus to act, they must add the word 
** cut-off” to the deed, and so make the 
transaction a sale, which alienates for ever 
the property from the orignal owner. His 
reason for this decision is, that long mort- 
• The whole of this idea is expressed in the 
original by San woo, “ Three not.” Heaven is not 
partial; earth is not partial; and the light is not 
partial. 


gages occasion quarrels and litigations 
when the owner cannot redeem. Perhaps 
the land increases in value, aud then ho 
comes upon the occupier for more money, 
which appears just, but was not stipulated 
for. Perhaps he wants to redeem, but the 
occupier says, I have improved the proper- 
ty, either truly or in pretence, that he may 
retain it. For these and similar reasons 
his excellency thinks that no mortgage 
should be in force more than ten years. 

BIRTH. 

March 30. At Macao, the lady of J. Danlcll. 
Esq., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 

May 3. At Macao, H. A. Lelria, Esq , of Lis- 
bon, to Eugenia Maria, eldest daughter of A. J. 
Cortella, Esq., of Macao. 

DEATH. 

March Y]. At Macao, aged DO, Cursetjee Frain- 
jee, of Bombay, agent of Messrs. Forbes and Co., 
and nephew of Jamseljee Uomaujce, the celebrated 
Bhip-builder. 


Ciipr of @0011 ?I)opr. 

THE CAFFERS. 

Makomo, the son of Gaikn the Cafler 
chief, has been expelled from the tract of 
country bordering on the eastern frontier 
of the colony, commonly called the neu- 
tral territory, which he had been per- 
mitted to occupy temporarily by the com- 
mandant. It is supposed that government 
intends to dispose of locations on this ter- 
ritory to deserving Hottentots, among 
others, who possess cattle or other capital 
sufficient to bring the land under cultiva- 
tion . — South sifr. Com. Adv.June 10. 

LITERARY SOCIETY. 

The governor has granted a licence for 
the formation of a Literary Society at Cape 
Town. The first monthly meeting was 
held on the 3d of June, when an excellent 
paper on the resources of the colony was 
read, and commented on by the members. 


SUPPLEMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Calcutta. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Territorial Department . 

March 24. Mr. G. It. Campbell, principal as- 
aistant In southern division of Delhy territory. 

Mr * G ,\ W. Bacon, principal assistant in the 
western division of Delhy territory. 

April 2. Mr. J. C. Grant, assistant to commis- 
sioner at Delhy. 


General Department . 

May 1. Mr. Thomas Pakenham, private secre- 
tary to Gov. Gen. ; to take effect from this date. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S TOUR TO THE 
EASTWARD. 

The Governor-general reached l’cnang 
on the 6th March ; the governor of that 
presidency 
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presidency was then at Malacca, whither 
Lord Win. lientinck proceeded on the 
8th. His Lordship arrived there on the 
10th, dined with the governor, Mr. Ful- 
lerton, and proceeded to Singapore on 
the 11th. lie sailed from thence on the 
13th, and then proceeded to Tavoy, which 
he reached on the 23d ; then to Amherst, 
and after a visit to Moulmein, his Lord- 
ship sailed to Akyab, where he stayed but 
n few hours. A few days prior to the 
arrival of the Governor-general at Akyab, 
the commander-in-chief had visited that 
place. His Lordship landed at the Chatid- 
paul Gliaut on the 5th April. 

SICKNESS IN ARRACAN. 

The John Ball says : “We are sorry 
to learn by letters from the eastward, that 
Arracan is again very unhealthy ; several 
officers who had gone in pursuit of some 
deceits into the interior had been seized by 
fever, and out of six three had died, and 
one was not expected to recover. The 
officers who had fallen victims to this fever 
arc Lieut. Gordon, Dr. Carr, and Capt. 
Andrews of the barque Brougham.” 

NATIVE JURIES IN ASSAM. 

A Calcutta native paper, mentioning 
Mr. Scott*s proceedings in the capacity of 
judge of the court of circuit in Assam, 
gives the following account of the working 
of the native jury system : “ Mr. Scott in- 
stituted three courts of justice for the de- 
cision of civil and criminal cases by jury. 
Tiie jurors were not formally sworn, but in 
the present case they respectively took the 
usual oaths by order of the commissioners, 
and proceeded on a trial of a murder case. 
The culprit was a son of the Gooroa of the 
Uajuh of this place ; he was considered 
guilty by the presiding magistrate, hut 
the jury being partial to him in considera- 
tion of his rank and caste, acquitted him. 
The commissioner on looking over the 
proceedings, and seeing plainly that the 
magistrate was right and the jury wrong, 
discharged them and appointed another 
jury. After taking oath and then being 
thus partial, shows the depravity of the 
times . — Sumachur Chuntlrica, 30th March , 
1829. 


complain of having had no rain at all. In 
Moorshcdabad, Kishenagar, Jessore, and 
Jelalpore, loud complaints are making, 
and it is the prevailing opinion, that down 
to the present date, the season promises to 
be much like that of the past year. Bets 
are offered that the produce will not exceed 

I , 10,000 maunds. — Cal. John Bull , Apr. 1 7. 

THE MARTIN FUND. 

Another instance of the law*s delay and 
imperfection is at present the subject of con- 
versation in Calcutta. Our readers may 
recollect we have before noticed the very 
large sums of money bequeathed by the 
late General Claude Martin to charitable 
purposes, and how it had furnished the 
gentlemen of the long robe with subject- 
matter of dispute and some very profitable 
briefs; and we are now led to understand, 
that the general’s right to dispose of his 
own property in any way he might please, 
or even to make a will, is doubted, and is 
likely to prove a very profitable business to 
the fortunate in expedients and manufac- 
turing of legal objections. So much so, 
that it would not surprise us if they should 
participate more largely in the general’s 
princely fortune than those for whose be- 
nefit the bequests were made. — Mad. Gaz . 
April 8. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 17. At Beaur, the lady of Major H. Hall, 
com. Mhairwara Local Battalion, and superin- 
tendent of Mhairwara, of a daughter. 

Fob. 12. At Benares, the lady of Lieut. K. Camp- 
bell, interp. and qu. mast. 4.1th N.I., of a daugh- 
ter. 

March 3. At Simla, the lady of G. Covan, Esq., 
M.D., Bengal medical establishment, of a son. 

4. At Chowringhee, the lady of Henry Lush- 
ington, Esq., of a daughter. 

24. At Calcutta, Mrs. Thomas Payne, of a son. 

2f». At Mysoorce, the lady of Maj. T. D.Steuart, 
I Oth Lt. Cav., of a son. 

30. At Meerut, the lady of R. C. Glynn, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, in Clive Street, Mrs. J. D. 
Smith, of a son. 

April 8. At Berhampore, the lady of the lion. 

II. B. Dalzell, of a son. 

9. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. James Hall, 
of a daughter. 

11. At Hooghly, the lady of T. A. Wise, Esq., 
M.D., of a son. 

14. At Calcutta, the lady of Aviet Agabeg, Esq., 
of a son. 


MARKIAOES. 


INDIGO CROP. 

Letters were yesterday received from the 
adjacent districts, giving but a melancholy 
account of the progress made by the plant- 
ers in their sowings, the greater part of 
whom complain bitterly, whilst others 
write in apparently good spirits. The 
truth is that the rains have been very par- 
tial, the sowings amount to a half and three 
fourths of the land in cultivation. This 
may be said of the sowings generally, but a 
very few gentlemen have been fortunate 
enough to complete their sowings, and some 


March 19. At Calcutta, Mr. Henry Sweeting, to 
Sarah, eldest daughter of Mr. James Wright. 

April 3. At Dacca, Lieut. E. K. Hume, «4th N. 
I., to Mary, widow of the late Michael Aratoon, 


<?.* At Bogwangolah, Mr. W. C. G. Collins, of 
Malda, to Miss S. B. Rose, of Bogwangolah, only 
daughter of the late Mr. C. Rose. 

9. At Calcutta, Henry B. Brownlow, Esq., civil 
service, to Miss Amelia Chester. 


Lately . At Dacca, T. V. Lysaght, Esq., lieut. 
and adj. 3d Europ. regt., to Fanny Sophia, eldest 
daughter of Lieut. Col. Hamilton, commanding 
64th regt. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 28. In camp, on the route to Mhow, Capt, 
P. V. Waugh, 10th L.C. Capt. W.’s death was 

occasioned 
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occasioned by an accident which he met with a few 
days before. 

April 2. At Dacca, Seth Cachlck Sethagasee. 
Esq., only son of Cachlck Sethagasee, Esq., aged 
29. 

13. At Calcutta, L. R. Burke, Esq., registrar of 
the Surveyor General's office, aged 63. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. S. Hopkins, second master 
of the free school, aged 24. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 21. At Quilon, .Cant. R. R.Gillespjc, 
U.M.'s 4th Light Drags, to Miss S. M. Blaxland. 

April 20. At Madras, Lieut. John Lloyd Jones, 
noth N.I., to Mary Adelaide, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Jarrett, %q. , „ „ „ 

29. At Madras, Capt Robert Gray, 30th N. V. 
B>, to Selina Jane, daughter of the late Lieut.Col. 
F. Walker, 4th L.C. 


jnatrras. 


THE NEILOHERRIKS. 

The good people at the Neilgherries have 
been celebrating the anniversary of their 
sovereign’s birth-day with all due honours 
and loyalty. Every thing contributing to 
render the day set apart for commemo- 
rating his majesty’s birth the most suitable 
for such a service, the presence of the 
Right Hon. the Governor of Madras, the 
large assemblage of visitors, invalids and 
convalescents, together with a large party 
drawn thither for recreation or amusement, 
all added their quota towards rendering the 
day fixed upon for so solemn a service 
particularly appropriate ; it will not there- 
fore be matter of surprise or wonder, that 
advantage was taken of all these concurring 
circumstances, for laying the foundation 
stone for a place of public worship. The 
ceremony, interesting upon any occasion, 
but doubly so on the present, was, it ap- 
pears, performed by the Right Hon. the 
Governor, assisted by the Rev. Mr. 
Hallewell and the civil engineer, in the 
presence of the greater part of the popula- 
tion of Ootacamund. To complete the 
day, and make it throughoutone not easily 
to he forgotten or erased from the memo- 
ries of those who participated therein, the 
Right Hon. the Governor closed it with a 
ball and supper to the residents of the 
cantonments . — Madras Gaz. May 2. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 28. At Madras, the lady of Lieut, Gilby, 
32d N.T.. of a daughter. 

April 5. At Tranquebar, the lady of S. I. Hum* 
ft-eys, Esq., assist, surg. on this establishment, of 
a sen. 

6. At Madras, Mrs. Delphina Colkers, of a son 

8. At Sccundrabad, the lady of Lieut. W.Yonge, 

II.M.’s 46th regt., of a son and heir. 

10. At Madras, Mrs. Alexander Willard, of a 
son. 

— At Madras, the wife of Mr. P. Engel, of a 
daughter. 

12. At Noomble, near Poonamallee,, the lady of 
Stephen Lazar, Esq., of a daughter. 

13. At Rogapettan, Mrs. Jane Scott Iludson, of 
a daughter. 

14. At Vepery, Mrs. E.. Gordon, of a daughter, 
still-bom. 

15. At Arcot, Mrs. M. Morrell, of a daughter. 

— At Madras, the lady of Major Paske, of a 
son. 

18. At Bellary, the lady of Brev. Capt Mor- 
phett, H.M.’s 48th rest., of a daughter. 

— At Salem, the wife of the Rov. H. Crisp, of 
a daughter. 

— At Cannanore, the wife of Mr. J. B. De San- 
tos, of a daughter. 

21. At Madras, Mrs. Greene, the wife of Assist. 
Apoth. R. Greene, of a son. 

22. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. Hemming, 
Cameronlan regiment, of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 28. Within 24 miles of Tvichtnonoly, Capt. 
J. Le Guay, H.M.’s 1st Royal Regt., of cholera. 

March 12. At Chlttoor, R. Prince, Esq., sur- 
geon, attached to the civil establishment at that 
station. 

18. At Tricliinopoly, Mrs. A.Gaynor, aged 49. 

April 0. At Bangalore, W. H. Yarde, Esq., 11th 
regt. N.I., aged 23. 

23. At I’ursewaukum, Mrs. Charlotte Steele, 
aged 36. 

24. The remains of Mrs. O’Neill, (wife of Dr. 
O’Neill, who died on hoard the Mary Ann , dur- 
ing the passage from London on the 24tli March) 
were interred in the cemetery of the Roman Ca- 
tholic chapel. 


THE COOLIES. 

The ringleader of a Coolie band, named 
Ramjce Bhangra, his three sons, and part 
of his followers, were taken prisoners 
about the end of March by Soobadur 
Bhickajec Jadfiow, and a party of about 
thirty sebumlies, aided by a detachment 
from the 9th M.I., under the fort of Putta, 
in the district of Nassick. The chief had 
been plundering the villages in the North- 
ern Concan. 

BIRTH. 

Aprils. At Maaagaum, the lady of Lieut. G. G. 
Laing, H.1I. the Nizam’s cavalry, of a daughter. 


(Tcplon. 

COMMISSIONERS OF INQUIRY. 

We have the pleasure to announce the 
arrival on Saturday last of Major Cole- 
brooke, one of his Majesty’s commission- 
ers of inquiry, and Air. Gregory, secre- 
tary to the commission. — The Commis- 
sioner left the Isle of France in the 
Winscales on the 25th February last, and 
visited the Sychelles on the passage; at 
4 o’clock in the afternoon he landed under 
the customary salute, and proceeded to the 
King’s house.-— We regret to inform our 
readers that Commissioner Bigge and 
Commissioner Blair have been prevented 
by ill health from proceeding to this colony 
in execution of the commission with 
which they have been entrusted by his 
Majesty . —Ceylon Gaz ., April 18. 


COLONEL BIRD. 

With sentiments of the deepest regret 
we communicate the decease, on the Sd 
instant, of Lieut.col. Bird, of his Ma- 
jesty's 16th regiment of foot, and deputy 

had 
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commissary-general in Ceylon. — Col. Bird 
had seen more hard service than usually 
falls to the lot of the military profession, 
having been present with Sir J. Moore’s 
army in Spain, at Walcheren, South 
America, and throughout the Peninsula 
campaigns. He was considered a most 
excellent and gallant officer, and highly 
esteemed and respected by a very extensive 
circle of friends and acquaintances. A 
most amiable widow with four children are 
left to deplore the loss of an excellent 
husband and the most affectionate of pa- 
rents. — Ibid • 


Exchanges, <jrc. 

BIRTHS. 

April 2. At Jaffha, the lady of Robert Atherton, 
Esq., superintendent of the government |tud, of 
a son. 

11. At Colombo, the lady of Capt. Braybrooke, 
of a son. 


DEATHS. 

March 5. At Colombo, the Countess Elizabelle 
Cornelia of Ranzow, consort of August Carel Fre- 
deric, Count of Ranzow, aged 56. 

11. At Jaffna, Mr. J. D. Herft, 2d clerk of the' 
cutchcrry of Jaffna. 

April] 10. Capt. Baron A. Mylius, of H. M.'s 
Ceylon Rifle regt. 

Lately. Capt. Dawson, commanding the Royal 
Engineers in this island, and private secretary to 
his Excellency the Governor. 


Iilo0t0tnpt to Static intelligence. 


September 29. 

Oil the eve of publication, Madras pa- 
pers reached us to the 2d May, contain- 
ing Calcutta intelligence to the middle 
of April ; the Supplement includes the 
principal items of news which are to he 
found in these papers. 

The heat of the weather at Madras 
seems to have suspended even recreation : 
the Gazelle complains of the universal dull- 
ness which prevails. The Governor and 
many of the European residents of Madras 
have proceeded to the Neilgherrres for a 
short time. 

M. de Melay, the new governor of the 
French establishments in India, has ar- 
rived at Pondicherry, and has been in- 
stalled in his office. 

At Calcutta, fears arc entertained that 
the indigo crop will prove a failure through 
want of rain. A good deal of the crop 
has actually been tlestroyed by the pro- 
tracted drought. 

Some statements are abroad respecting a 


native being killed by a Company's civilian* 
but no circumstances arc stated. 

A petition from the insolvent debtors in 
the great gaol of Calcutta, signed by 17 
Christians, 1 Mahomedans, and 77 Hin- 
doos, was presented to the judges of the 
SuprcmeCourt on the 9th April, stating that 
the fees sanctioned by the court were so 
uncertain and indefinite in amount, as to 
leave the petitioners without the hope of 
ever reaping any benefit from the operation 
of the Insolvent Debtors' Act, which 
would prove to them a dead letter. 

Intelligence from Tehran had reached 
Bombay, in April, of the massacre of the 
Russian ambassador at that capital. Se- 
veral causes were assigned for the popular 
tumult ; but most of the letters concur in 
stating, that the Russians had offered some 
violence to females, and conducted them- 
selves with too little circumspection in har- 
bouring a eunuch, who professed to be a 
convert to Christianity. The eunuch’s 
name is Meerza Yacoob ; he was high in 
authority at the Persian court. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta , April 3, 1 829. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.] Ra. Aa. Rs. As. [Sell. 

I*rem. 26 8 Rem it table 25 H Prem. 

Disc. ] 12 Old Five per ct. Loan ■ . * 1 4 Disc. 

Disc. Par. New ditto ditto 0 6 Disc. 

6,000 0 Bank of Bengal Shares 5,800 0 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 8 0 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 

Interest on loans on deposit 7 0 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months’ sight,— to buy Is. Mid. 
—to sell 2s. Id. per Sicca Rupee. 


Madras , Apri \l 29, 1829. 

’ Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal llemlttable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, eis. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs. 30 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 106 V Madras Rs. per 

100 Sa. Rs is Prem. 

Five l>er rent, tlnncral Unremitfahle Loan. 

2 Prem. 


Par. 


At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 350 

Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
* n d Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
b^Securlties, viz. 106& Madras Rs. per 


Bengal New Five per cent. Loan of the 18th Aug- 
1825. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 1061 

Madras its. per 100 Sa. Rs 2 Prem. 

liornbai/, April 25, 1829. 
Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight. Is. 8Jd. per Rupee- 
On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 10/.2 Horn. Rs. per 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days' eight, 100 B6tn. Rs.per 108 
Madras lls. ■ • ^ 

Government Securities. 

Rcmittable Loan, 136 Bom. Rs. per lOOS.Rs. 

Old 5 per cent.— 106-2 Bom. Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 
New 5 per cent.— 108 to 109 Bom.lis. per lOOS.Rs. 

Singapore , May 2, 1829.. 
Exchanges. 

On London, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Government Bills, — none. * 

On ditto. Private Bills, Sa.Rs. 209 per 100 Sp.Drs. 

Canton , April 4, 1829. 

Exchanges, <fec. 

On London, 8 months' sight, 4s. to 4s. 2d. per Sp 
Dr. 

On Bengal, 30 days' sight, Sa. Rs. 200 per 100 Sp 
Drs. 

On Bombay, — no bills. 

Svree Silver — « verv scarce. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS * 

TRADE WITH CHINA. 

An account of the annual value of the trade between the subjects of Great Britain 

and China. 



Value of Exports and 
Imports between India 
and China. 

Value of Ex- 
ports and Im- 
ports between 
England and 
' China on Ac- 
count of the 
Company. 

Value of Trade 
of Individuals 
with Chiua. 

'Value of Trade 
■ of Company 
with China. 

Total Value of 
British Trade 
with China. 

On Account 
of 

Individuals. 

On Account 
of the 
Company. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1814-15 

2,573,940 

221,589 

2,955,766 

2,573,940 

3,177,355 

5,751,295 

1815-16* 

2,379,026 

356,470 

4,285,799 i 

2,379,026 

4,642,269 

7,021,295 

1816-17 

3,034,031 

230,083 

2,962,062 

3,034,031 

3,192,145 

6,226,176 

1817-18 

3.327,770 

710,100 

2,183,022 

3,327,770 

2,893,122 

6,220,892 

1818-19 

3,516,332 

364,543 

2,065,389 

3,516,332 

2,429.932 

5,946,264 

1819 20 

2,190,137 

334,807 

3,092,456 

2,190,137 

3,427,263 

5,617,400 

1820-21 

3,328,039 

602,994 

2,935,904 

3,328,039 

3,538,898 

6,866,937 

1821-22 

3,011,010 

469,657 

2,700,425 

3,011,010 

3,170,082 

6,181,092 

1822-23 

3,047,792 

189,304 : 

2,642,845 

3,047,792 

2,832,149 

5,879,941 

1823-24 

2,734,509 

721,425 , 

2,815,018 

2,734,509 

3,536,473 

6,270,982 

1824-25 

2,832,191 

326,591 

2.600,060 

2,832,191 

2,926,651 

5,758,842 

1825-26 

3,943,729 

291,603 ! 

2,687,013 

3,943,729 

2,978,616 

6,922,345 

1826-27 

3,764,404 

362,405 

i 

3,176,901 

3,764,404 

3,539,306 

7,303,710 


Note . — From 1820 - 21 , the value of the trade between England and China, on 
account of the Company, includes cargoes from China to the Cape, St. Helena, and 
British North America. 


An account of the invoice value of the East- India Company's trade, in merchandize 
only (exclusive of treasure), between China and England. 



Imports into China from 
England. 

Exports from China to i 
England. 

TotaL 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1814-15 

860,093 

1,967,978 

2,955,766 

1815-16 

926,920 

2,231,366 

4,285.799 

1816-17 

841,520 

2,120,542 

2,962,062 

1817-18 

772,477 

1,410,545 

2,183,022 

1818-19 

658,438 

1,406,951 

2,065,389 

1819-20 

830,678 

1,907,389 

3,092,456 

1820-21 

895,165 

2,012,893 

2,908,058 

1821-22 

815,431 

1,862,991 

2,678,422 

1822-23 

693,641 

1,936,361 

2,630,002 

1823-24 

735,999 

1 2,069,429 

2,805,428 

1824-25 

688,059 

1,812,839 

2,500,898 

1825-26 

912,939 

1,625,993 

2,538,932 

1826-27 

l 764,418 

2,264,726 

3,029,144 

1827-28 

| 709,261 

1,981,419 

2,690,680 


* Laid before tb House of Commons, and ordered to be printed -4th June 1829. 
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An account of the quantity of registered tonnage belonging to the East-India 
Company, clearing out annually from the port of Canton for England. 


Years. Tons. 

Years. Tons. 

Years. Tons. 

lblO — 17,274 

1816—33,083 

1822—29,535 

1811 — 18,988 

1817 — 28,042 

1823—29,930 

1812 — 25,3:11 

1818—20,005 

1824—28,245 

1813— '27,233 

1819—21.217 

1825—26,172 

1814 — 24,470 

1820 — 28,460 

1826— 26,995 

1 815—24,8*18 

1821— 28,817 

1827— 37,385 


An account of the quantity of registered tonnage employed annually in the country 
trade between British India ai d Canton. 



CALCl 

JTTA. 

From 

Canton. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 

To j 
Canton. | 

To | 
Canton. 1 

From 
> Canton. 

To 

Canton. 

From 

Canton. 

To 1 
Canton. 

From 

Canton. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1813-14 

13,198 

5,817 

5,789 

375 

10,572 

4,176 

29,559 

10,668 

1814-15 

13,298 

5,478 

723 

600 

10,811 

8,581 

24,834 

14,659 

1815-16 

13,068 

5,348 

4,800 

342 

17,070 

6,216 

34,938 

11,906 

1816-17 

16,519 

13,891 

4,671 

— 

18,022 

6,281 

39,212 

20,172 

1817-18 

17,762 

15,701 

2,400 

2,101 

17,310 

9,206 

37,472 

27,008 

1818-19 

16,128 

10,568 

2,7(7 

848 

20,850 

10,095 

39,715 

21,511 

1819-20 

10,141 

4,863 

2,332 

— 

16,813 

9,010 

29,486 

13,873 

1-20-21 

18,360 

6,691 

5,375 

1,534 

8,476 

6,762 

1 32,21 1 

14,987 

1821-22 

14,323 

6,023 

2,532 

1,782 

20,016 

13,067 

36,871 

21,872 

1822-23 

12,314 

6,624 

4,107 

579 

19,862 

10,808 

36,283 

18,011 

1823-24 

10,763 1 

5,510 

2,654 

1,074 

13,419 

! 6,855 

28,836 

13,439 

1824-25 

14,962 

4,851 

4,054 

5,364 

18,854 

j 9,856 

37,870 

I 20,074 

1823-26 

8,715 

i 6,822 

3,912 

2,811 

17,383 

12,085 

30,010 

! 21,748 

1826-27 

21,724 , 

5,599 

667 

5,087 

26,722 

. 10, 738 

49,113 

26,424 


Aii account of the quantity and prime cost of tea exported from Canton by the East-Indii 
Company to England ; and of the quantity and sale amount of tea sold ill England. 



j Exported to England. 

Sold in England. 

Quantity. 

j Prime Cost. 

Quantity. 

j Sale Amount. 


lbs. 

<€. 

lbs. 

£. 

1810-11 

19,710,737 

1,300,321 

23,548,46-8 

3,896,291 

1811-12 

26,164,221 

1,738,709 

21,1.27,217 

3,534,274 

1812-13 

28,267,413 

1,972,742 

23,068,053 

3,793,383 

1813-14 

24,727,436- 

1,711,899 

23,424,832 

3,896,817 

1814-15 

26,195,144 

1,743,081 


4,794,359 

1H15-1 6 

33,013,387 

2,157,687 

26,234,244 

4,102,668 

1816-1 7 

29,353,973 

2,017,716 

21,029,843 

3,114,479 

1817-18 

20,151,597 

1,322,414 

23,401,706 

3,502,388 

1818-19 

21,085,860 

1,321,696 

£6,068,870 

3,987,007 

1819-20 

28,476,281 

1 ,766,539 

25,032,484 

3,489,385 

1820-21 


1,8—1,840 

24,483,970 

3,324,297 

1821-22 

25,746,439 

1,737,445 

25,492,001 

3,566,642 

1822-23 

27,478,813 

1,850,035 

25,862,329 

3,623,924 

182X24 



26,206,546 

3,713,591 

1824-25 

27,517,938 

1,812,839 

26,523,327 

3,741,402 

1825-26 

26,321,545 

1,625,993 

27,803,668 

3,872,685 

1826-27 

38,567i505 

2,264,726 

' 27,700,978 

3,485,092 

1827-28 

31,593,176 

1,981,419 

28,120,354 

3,358,955 
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An Account of the quantity and sale amount of Tea exported from Canton, and sold 
by the East-Tndia Company in the North American Colonics, and the Cape of 
Good Hope. 



North American Colonies. 

Cape of Good Hope. 


Quantity. 

Sale Amount. 

Quantity. 

Sale Amount. 


lbs. 


lbs. 

£• 

1813-14 


— 

90,137 

11,506 

1814-15 

__ 

— 

77,887 

11,528 

1815-16 



— 

78,890 

13,802 

1816-17 





79,468 

12,544 

1817-18 



— 

85,132 

13,605 

1818-19 .' 

— 

— 

86,349 

15,500 

1819-20 1 

— 

— 

92,294 

16,086 

1820-21 1 

— 

— 

94,639 

15,986 

1821-22 1 

— 

— 

118,237 | 

17,815 

1822-23 1 

— 1 

— 

113,312 

19,046 

1823-24... 1 

i 

— 

120,7*2 

20,106 

1824-25 

— 

— 

118,993 

18,484 

1825-26 

512,314 

74,085 | 

120,172 

20,033 

1826-27 

723,081 

82,645 

104,545 

17,361 

1827-28 

i 

941,794 

109,635 

90,538 

14,573 


Note . — Rates of duty paid by the Company, viz. At the Cape, 10 per cent, on the net sale proceeds ; 
at Quebec and Montreal, upon Bohea 2d. currency per lb., upon Hyson Grf., upon other teas id . ; at 
Halifax, 3} per cent on the invoice cost of the teas. 


An Account of the Quantity of Tea put up to Sale in the last three years, the quantity 
sold (including the private trade of the commanders and officers), and the quantity 
refused by the buyers. 



Quantity put up l 
to Sale. ! 

! 

! Quantity Sold. 

Quantity refused 
by the Buyers. 


lbs. 1 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1826 

30,100,000 

29,409,251 

690,749 

1827 

30,600,000 

30,327,169 

272,831 

1828 

31,300,000 

29,982,080 

1,317,920 


An account of the quantity of tea exported from Canton by the Americans, distin- 
guishing tfiat intended for American consumption from that intended for European 
consumption. 



For American 
Consumption. 

For European 
Consumption. 

Total. 

1815-16.. 

lbs. 

4,514,280 

6,074,100 

7, 535,885 
8,884,998 
6,874,847 
not stated 
7,600,667 
9,926,400 

8.913.467 

11.979.467 
11,441,734 

8,219,600 

lbs. 

2.731.000 

2.880.000 
2,086,245 
3,103,651 

3 31 H 1 56 

lbs. 

7 OAK. 9tt0 

1816-17 

s inn 

1817-18 

9,622,130 

11,988,649 

10 103 003 

1818-19 

1819-20 

1820-21 

0,01 0,100 

10,1 £70,000 

1821-22 

1711 600 

Q ‘A 19 967 

1822-23 

1,/ 1 1 ,ouu 

2 2)6 non 

1 9 i j.9 Ann 

1823-24 

1 0,1/00 

1 23H £00 

1 A, 

10,158,267 

l'j 741 4/57 

1824-25 

i,£or>,ouu 

1 762 OOO 

1825-26 

1,/ U«|UVU 

1,360,800 

357 956 

lOyf 1 1 9%U/ 

12,802,534 

8,577,566 

1826-27.. 


00 4 jSJuU 
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AMERICAN TRADE WITH CHINA. 


An Account of the value of Imports into and Exports from Canton, l»y the subjects of 
,the United States of America. 



Imports into China. 






Exports from 

Total Imports 




China. 

aiul Exports. 


Merchandise. 

Treasure. 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

18 15- Iff 

131,102 

416,433 

01 1,333 

1,461,058 

1816-17 

230,663 

084,750 

1,235,650 

2,451,063 

1817-18 

310,762 

1,213,550 

1,468,350 

3,001,662 

1818-10 

564,016 

1,606,367 

1,030,016 

4, 120,420 

1810-20 

403,4*25 

1,364,350 

1,772,770 

3,540,545 

1820-21 

not dated. 

! ! 



1821-22 

666, 1 03 

1,110,417 

1,520,301 

3,306,00 4 

1822-23 

443,421 

1,363,4 10 

1,630,000 

3,436,060 

1823-24 

480,377 

887,467 

1,230,010 

2,507,803 

1824-25 

528,131 

1,413,642 j 

1,841,010 

3,783,686 

1825-26 

414,316 

1,236,127 | 

! 1,806,380 

3,576,862 

1826-27 

433,886 

308,020 

! 015,487 

1 i 

1,778,203 


Note . — The dollar has been converted into sterling money at the rate of 4*. 4 d. 


An account of the quantity of ten imported into the United States, and the quantity 
exported ftom thence to Europe, South Amciica, ami otiier places. 



Imported into the United ; 

Exported from the United 


States. j 

States. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. j Value. 


lbs. 

£. 

lbs. { ■£. 

1826 

10,008,000 

812,004 

2,8-0 1,75 :■! 283,550 

1827 

5.875,638 

371,557 

1,626,41 7. 167,363 


DEBATE AT THE EAST-IND1A HOUSE. 


Past- India House, Sept. 23. 

A Quarterly General Court of Proprie- 
tors of East- India Stock was this day held, 
pursuant to the Charter, at the Company's 
House in Leadcnhall Street. 

PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read, 

The Chairman (John Loch, Esq.) said 
he begged leave to lay before the Court 
such papers as had been presented to Par- 
liament since the last General Court. 

The titles of the papers were then ready 
namely— 

An account of the civil and military establish* 
ments kept up in the island of Ceylon, from the 
time of its conquest to the year 1828. 

A list of warrants or instruments granting any 
salary, pension, or gratuity to the Company’s ser-r 
vauts, since the date of the last return. 

A list of allowances, compensations, and super- 
annuations, granted to the servants of the Com- 
pany, under the act of the 55th Geo. III. cap. 155; 


Sundry paper*, relating to the trade with India 
and China, presented to the House of Lords, by 
his Majesty’s command, on the ftth of June. 

Papers relative to the Company’s seminaries at 
Hailey bury and Addisrombe: 

1. A return of the number of persons sent out 
to India as writers from the East-1 ndia College, 
and also the numlicr of those who had received 
similar appointments, but who were not educated 
at the college, from Midsummer 1828 to Midsum- 
mer 1820. 

2. A copy of the proceedings of the open Com- 
mittee of the College, on the 28th May 1820. 

ii. An account of the number of studeuts ad- 
mitted into the college from Midsummer 1828 to 
Midsummer 1820, with the expense of their board, 
education, &c. 

4. An account of the expense incurred by the 
East-India Company for the board, lodging, and 
education of the cadets at Addisrombe, from Mid- 
summer 1828 to Midsummer 1820, including sa- 
laries to oiiiccrs, &c. 

5. An account of the expense for buildings, re- 
pairs, &c. at Addisrombe, from Midsummer 1828 
to Midsummer 1820. 

0. An account of the numlicr of persons whose 
petitions for admission into the Military Seminary 
had been agreed to, and of those whose petitions 
had been rejected, from Sept. 1828 to Sept. 1829. 

Capt. -Maijidd.— “ May I a&k whether 

the 
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the whole of the accounts, with respect to 
the Company’s trade, have been laid be- 
fore the Court ?” 

The Chairman . — All the papers which 
have been laid before Parliament, rela- 
tive to trade, are now on the table. 

BY-LAWS. 

The Chairman . — “ I beg leave to state, 
that this Court is made special for the 
purpose of considering a recommendation 
(contained in the report of the committee 
of by-laws, presented on the 17th of Jun 
last) for altering the by-law, cap. 1, sec. 4. 
The original by-law, and the proposed 
alteration shall now be read.” 

The clerk accordingly read— 

By-law, cap. 1, sec. 4 (as it at present 
stands) : 

Item, it is ordained, that such accounts and pa- 
pers as may, from time to time, lie laid before 
either House of Parliament by the Court of Di- 
rectors, shall be laid before the next General Court. 
And that all proceedings of Parliament which, in 
the opinion of the Court of Directors, may affect 
the rights, interests, or privileges of the F.ast- 
lndia Company, shall be submitted by them to 
the consideration of a General Court, to be spe- 
cially summoned for that purpose before the same 
shall be passed into a law. 

By-law, as now' proposed to be altered. 

Item, it is ordained, that copies of such accounts 
and papers as may, from time to time, be laid 
before eitheT House of Parliament by the Court 
of Directors, and copies of oil hills or resolutions in 
either House, in anywise regarding the. East- India 
Company , shall be laid ujton the table of the read- 
ing-room appropriated to the Proprietors , and shall 
be laid before the next General Court; and that 
all proceedings of Parliament which, in the opi- 
nion of the Court of Directors, may affect the 
rights, interests, or privileges of the East- India 
Company, shall be submitted by them to the con- 
sideration of a General Court, to be specially 
summoned for that purpose, before the same shall 
be passed into a law. 

The Chairman . — “ I move that the al- 
teration recommended iu the by-law, cap. 
1, sec. 4, be approved of, subject to the 
confirmation of another General Court.” 

The Deputy Chairman (W. Astell, Esq.) 
seconded the motion, which was agreed to 
unanimously. 

TENSION LIST. 

General Thornton said he rose in conse- 
quence of a notice which lie had given at 
the last General Court, to move, 

*' That a return be minted, for the ^formation 
of the proprietors, or all persons receiving pen- 
sions or retired allowances from tiro East- India 
Company, specifying the names of the parties, the 
date when granted, and the total amount of such 
pensions or allowances.” 

He thought, as an attempt was now 
about to be made to resist the renewal of 
the Company’s charter, that the best possi- 
ble understanding ought to prevail be- 
tween the directors and the proprietors; 
and with that view, it was essential that no 
information should be withheld from the 
latter. In his opinion, the proprietors bad 
some reason to complain, that the House 
of Commons got more information, con- 


nected with the Company’s affairs, than 
they did ; for he had seen in the hands of 
members of Parliament various papers of 
which that CoiiVl knew nothing. He could 
not suppose that any objection would be 
offered to his motion, which merely called 
for information with respect to their pension 
list. Last year a paper was drawn up 
containing a list of pensions for the two 
preceding years ; and he supposed that the 
House of Commons had got that list per. 
footed up to the present time. Now, he 
believed the proprietors had not got such a 
list, and he was of opinion that they ought 
not to he without that information which 
the House of Commons had previously 
received. He entertained no doubt that 
all those who received pensions from the 
East- India Company had deserved them ; 
and, therefore, lie could see no grounds 
for refusing to acquiesce in his motion. 
He believed it was universally acknow- 
ledged, that the East- India Company were 
always liberal in rewarding those who had 
served them. Perhaps, indeed, it might 
be said, in these days, that their liberality 
had even gone too far ; for sonic indi- 
viduals, who tasted of their bounty, in- 
stead of spending their money here, laid 
it out in other countries ; and, in such 
cases, he was inclined to think that the 
liberality of the Company was too great, 
lie thought that the pensions granted fo 
such pen-ons ought to be reduced, be- 
cause he believed that they were given on 
an extended scale on account of the ex- 
pense of living here ; but that plea no 
longer existed, when they went to other 
countries, where things wereinuch cheaper. 
Tor his part, he was of opinion that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to make 
pensions that were spent out of the country 
an object of taxation. Individuals re- 
ceiving pensions ought to be compelled to 
state, in their affidavits, what time they 
spent in tills country, and what time they 
passed elsewhere; and, when it was found 
that they were in the habit of remaining 
abroad, a deduction of half or a quarter 
should be made from their salaries ; for it 
was a very great grievance to this country 
that such large sums were taken out of it. 
Individuals who possessed private pro- 
perty, could not, of course, be prevented 
from spending it where they pleased ; but, 
in the case of pensions spent abroad, he 
thought it would form a very proper sub- 
ject for a tax. The Duchess of Wirtem- 
berg, who derived her revenue from that 
country, was not allowed to spend it 
abroad, and after a short visit here she 
was compelled to return. Now, though 
he would not go quite so far with res- 
pect to pensioners in this country, still lie 
would, to a certain degree, act upon that 
principle. lie had been told that the 
Court of Directors granted to the widow 
of one Bishop of Calcutta, Mrs. Heber, 

a pen- 
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a pension of ,£400 a-year ; but that when 
the widow of another Bishop, Mrs. James, 
though not so well off as Mrs. Ilcbcr, re- 
quested a pension of 1£2£0 a-year, she 
was refused. He supposed that there was 
some good reason for this distinction, 
which the hon. Chairman could state ; but 
when he heard that one lady received £400 
a-year, while the application of another 
was met by a refusal, he conceived that 
some explanation was necessary. lie 
should not farther take up the time of the 
Court, but move at once for the informa- 
tion to which lie had alluded. 

The resolution having been read and 
seconded, 

The Chairman said, the gallant general 
is labouring under a mistake with respect 
to the information granted to Parliament. 
He seems to think that part of it is with- 
held from the proprietors. Such, however, 
is not the fact. .Every thing laid before 
Parliament by the Court of Directors, is 
also laid before this Court. The lists of 
pensions, superannuations, gratuities, and 
allowances, which are presented to Par- 
liament, arc likewise regularly laid before 
the proprietors. If the gallant general 
will go to the proprietors* room, lie will 
there find returns containing all the infor- 
mation mentioned in his motion. The 
proprietors are fully acquainted with the 
whole extent of the pension list. The 
names of the parties and the amount 
granted arc regularly laid before them. It 
is quite impossible to give farther informa- 
tion on the subject than they now possess. 
Under these circumstances, I trust the 
gallant general will not press a motion 
which is perfectly unnecessary. 

General Thornton. — “ My motion is 
for the printing of this account.** 

The Chairman . — “ Die printed account 
is laid on your tabic — on the table of the 
proprietors.** 

General Thornton then withdrew' his 
motion. 
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SUTTEES. 

Mr. Lush .—' “ Before the Court ad- 
journs, I am anxious to receive informa- 
tion on a matter of great interest. I allude 
to the subject of suttees. I wish to know, 
whether the Court of Directors can state 
that they have recently received any com- 
munication from Bengal, with respect 
to the abolition of the practice of burn- 
ing widows ? That question w’as ably taken 
up by an bon. and learned friend of 
mine (Mr. Poynder) who generally sits on 
the other side of the court, but who is not 
now in his place ; and, on his motion, the 
Court some time since came to a resolu- 
tion on the subject. I am now anxious to 
he informed, whether any communication 
has lately been made by you to the Bengal 
Government, or by that Government to 
the Court of Directors, on this subject. 
A publication has recently been sent forth, 
l>y the hon. and learned gent, to whom I 
have alluded, which, if correct, would go 
the length of shewing, that that abomi- 
nable custom might be abolished with very 
little risk. Indeed, we may fairly infer 
that such is the fact, since wc find, that, on a 
late occasion, two ladies drove away a num- 
ber of persons who were about to witness 
the sacrifice of a widow, and saved her life. 
I am sorry to say, that these suttees are 
chieily confined to the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, under the eye of the local go- 
vernment, and my request is, to know 
whether the Court of Directors have taken 
any decided step to put an end to the re- 
volting practice ?’* 

The Chairman “ Wc have not receiv- 

ed any information on the subject since 
the last General Court ; but we have the 
opportunity of knowing, that the number 
of suttees continues to decrease consider- 
ably, and that the government are anxiously 
inquiring into, and making themselves 
masters of, every circumstance connected 
with the practice, for the purpose of put* 
ting an end to it.** 

The Court then adjourned. 


Home Intelligence • 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

TIIE PRINCE OF PERSIA AT ST. TETERS- 
BUftCH. 

On the 22d August, Prince Chosrow 
Mirza had his first audience of the empe- 
ror, on which occasion he made the fol- 
lowing speech in the Persian language. 

“ Most mighty Emperor, — The re-es- 
tablishment of the tranquillity and pros- 
perity of Persia, the cordial union which 
the pence between your imperial majesty 
and the great ruler of Iram, my sovereign 


and beloved grandfather, had confirmed, 
irritated the demon of evil. Misled by his 
fatal influence, a body of furious madmen 
ventured at Teheran to commit an unheard- 
of crime, of which the Russian legation 
became the victims; and this deplorable 
event threw a veil of mourning and pro- 
found affliction on the royal house and its 
faithful subjects. Fcth Ali's just and no- 
ble heart shuddered at the thought that a 
band of wretches had, with impious hands, 
torn the bonds of peace and union which 
lie had just renewed with the great sove- 
reign 
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reign of Russia. He chose me among 
the princes of his house, and commanded 
me to hasten without loss of time to the 
capital of your empire, convinced that my 
voice, faithful to truth, would be heard 
with kindness by your imperial majesty; 
and that my words might serve to main- 
tain unimpaired the friendship which unites 
the two greatest and most powerful sove- 
reigns of the earth. 

“ These are the wishes of which my 
august sovereign has commanded me to be 
the organ. 

44 Deign, most magnanimous emperor, 
to devote to oblivion an event which has 
afflicted Persia no less than Russia itself. 
May the world learn how, in the midst of 
an unparalleled crisis, the wisdom of two 
sovereigns, and their reciprocal confidence, 
succeeded in averting all dangers, in dis- 
pelling nil suspicion and uncertainty, and 
in giving to the a (lair a result agreeable to 
the wishes of all parties. 

“ As for myself, chosen for this mis- 
sion on so remarkable an occasion, I con- 
sider myself oil the summit of happiness 
on appearing before your imperial majesty, 
and, according to the orders of my sove- 
reign, in exerting all my efforts to conso- 
lidate constant union between two great 
nations, which Providence itself destines 
to maintain a reciprocal and unalterable 
friendship." 

The Vice-Chancellor, in his majesty's 
name, replied as follows : — 

44 His majesty the emperor, my august 
sovereign, commissions me to assure your 
royal highness, that he receives with the 
greatest satisfaction the expressions of sor- 
row which you announce in the name of 
your sovereign. Ilis generous heart could 
not but be struck with horror at a crime 
committed with the wretched intention of 
increasing the differences between two 
neighbouring nations but just reconciled 
with each other. The mission which lie 
has given you is a fresh proof of this 
truth. It dispels all the clouds with which 
so lamentable a catastrophe might threa- 
ten the relations between Russia and 
l J ersia. 

44 Your royal highness will convey these 
assurances to liis majesty the Shah. You 
will convince him of the decided will of 
his imperial majesty to maintain peace, 
and confirm the relations of friendship 
and good neighbourhood so happily re- 
stored by the treaty of Turkmantschi. 

<4 The emperor commands me to add, 
that the shah could not have made a choice 
more agreeable to him than by giving the 
mission to your highness. I hope you will 
find the confirmation of this assurance in 
the feelings I here express to you in the 
name of my august master." 

Letters from Teflis of the 30th July, 
say that the body of the late Russiap am- 
bassador Grlbcjadow had been brought to 


that city, and interred with all the ho. 
nours due to his rank. — Hamburgh Paper , 

DISTINCTIONS x>N OFFICERS IN INDIA. 

Whitehall , Sept. 16, 1829.— The King 
has been pleased, to direct letters-patcnt to 
be passed under the Great Seal of the 
United Kingdom of Britain and Ireland, 
conferring the honour of knighthood upon 
the following gentlemen, viz. 

John Mayes, Esq., commodore in the Eait- 
India Company’s marine service. 

Robert Henry Cunlilfe, Esq., Lieut. Colonel 
Commandant in the East.India Company’s service. 

Jeremiah Bryant, Esq.. Lieut. Colonel in the 
East-lndia Company's, service. 

COLONEL MACDONALD. 

The King has been pleased to grant 
unto John Macdonald, Esq., lieut.colonel 
in the service of the East-lndia Company 
on the Madras establishment, and envoy 
extraordinary from the Supreme Govern- 
ment of India to the Shah of Persia, his 
royal license and permission that he may 
accept and wear the insignia of the Order 
of the Lion and Sun, of the first class, 
which his Persian majesty has been pleased 
to confer upon that officer, in testimony 
of his royal approbation of his services 
and distinguished conduct before the 
enemy on the field. — Lond.Gaz., Sept . 11. 

LORD COMBERMERE. 

The Gazette , of Sept. 25, announces 
the appointment of Lord Combermere, 
G. C. B., to lie colonel of the 1st Regiment 
of Life Guards, in the room of the Earl 
of Harrington deceased. 

MONSTROUS STEAM BOAT. 

The English newspapers contain an ac- 
count from “ a correspondent in Hol- 
land," of a gigantic steam boat, called the 
Monster, which has been some years in 
preparation; and destined to open a com- 
munication with Batavia. It is said to be 
250 feet long, and with a breadth of beam 
only one-eighih of its length. It has four 
masts. The cost of bui ding is reported 
to be upwards of .£100,000. 

SIR MILES NIG1IT1NGALL. 

Died, Sept. 1 9, at Gloucester, in bis 61st 
year, Lieut. Gen. Sir Miles Nightingall, 
K.C.B., colonel of the 49th Regiment, 
and M.P. for the borough of Eye. 

The late Lieut. -General Sir Miles 
Nightingall entered the service on the 4th 
of April 1787, as ensign in the 52d Regi- 
ment of Foot, and obtained on the 12th of 
November 1788, a lieutenancy in the same 
corps. 


This 
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This officer served as ati ensign unci 
lieutenant' in the East- Indies; lie was em- 
ployed with the armyJMBfcghe late Sir 
William Mcdows, in tMHhmpaign of 
1790, and was present witfTfhe grenadiers 
of the 52d regiment at the assault of 
Dendegul ; immediately after which, be- 
ing appointed major of brigade to the 
King’s troops, and attached to the 1st bri- 
gade, he was present at the siege of Puli- 
gautcherry. He served the campaigns of 
1791 and 1792, under Lord Cornwallis, 
in the above capacity, and was present at 
the siege and assault of the town and for- 
tress of Bangalore ; also at the siege and 
storming of the strong hill fort of Seven - 
droog. The brigade to which he was at- 
tached was principally engaged in the ge- 
nera I action near Seringa pat am with Tip- 
poo Sultaun, on the 15th of May 1791 ; 
lie was in the general action of the 6th of 
February 1792, when the enemy’s lines 
were* stormed under the walls of Scringa- 
patam, and at the siege of that capital, 
which terminated in the peace of the 19th 
of March following. 

During the peace this officer continued 
to execute the duties of major of brigade 
to the King’s forces serving in India ; and 
on the breaking out of the war with 
France, in 1793, he was present at the 
siege and capture of Pondicherry, in the 
August of that year, and remained em- 
ployed on various services till August 
1794, when, Owing to severe illness, he 
was compelled t0 return to England. 

lie obtained, on the 1st of September 
1 794, a company in the J 25 th Foot ; and 
oil his arrival in England was appointed 
aide-de-camp to the Marquis Cornwallis, 
then commanding the eastern district, lie 
was promoted on the 28th of Feb. 1795, 
to a majority in the 121st Foot, and ap- 
pointed brigade-major-general to the east- 
ern district. He obtained on the 9th of 
September 1795, a lieut— colonelcy in the 
115th llegimcnt, and was removed on the 
28th of October 1795, to the 38th regi- 
ment of Foot. 

He served in 179(5 and 1797, with the 
latter regiment in the West- Indies, and 
was obliged to return to England from the 
effects of the yellow fever ; but having re- 
covered during the voyage, he was appoint- 
ed immediately after his arrival deputy ad- 
jutant-general to the forces in St. Domingo. 
Early in January 1798, he sailed for that 
island, and held his appointment till July, 
when he was sent home with confidential 
despatches to government; in February 
1799, he was again ordered out to St. Do- 
mingo, on an important mission with 
Lieut. Gen. Maitland to Toussaint ; and 
on his return to England, in July follow- 
ing, was appointed an assistant adjutant- 
general to the army, under the Duke of 
Vork in Holland, where he was present at 
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the actions of the 19th of September and 
the 2d of October. On the conclusion of 
this service, he was employed under Lieut. 
Gen. Maitland, on the coast of France, 
and in January 1800, sailed for Quiberon 
Bay. In February he returned to Eng- 
land to take out troops for an attack oil 
Belleisle, and soon after sailed with the 
36th Foot from Cork, to take possession of 
Houat, as a preparatory step ; this ser- 
vice, however, was laid aside, and he re- 
turned home in July with despatches. 

In 1801, Lieut. Colonel Nightingall 
was appointed assistant quarter master- 
general to the eastern district, in which 
situation he continued till the peace, when 
lie accompanied the Marquis Cornwallis 
to Amiens as secretary ; shortly after his 
return from France he was appointed 
quarter-master. general to tlieKing’s troops 
in India, and sailed by the first opportu- 
nity to Bengal. 

On his arrival the army under Lord 
Lake had taken the field against the Mah- 
rattas ; lie joined immediately, and was at 
head-quarters previous to the attack on 
Agra. He was present at the attack of a 
body of infantry posted under the walls of 
the latter place, and at the siege and cap- 
ture of the fortress ; he was afterwards at 
the general and decisive action at Lase- 
varrie, and continued to serve with the 
army in the field, until the conclusion of 
the peace with Scindeah. He was ap- 
pointed, in 180 5, military secretary to 
the Marquis Cornwallis ; and on his Lord- 
chip’s death he remained in Bengal, in 
the office of quarter-master general, until 
February 1807, when his health being 
much impaired, he returned to England, 
and soon after resigned his staff situation. 
In July 1802, this officer was appointed 
to a lieutenant-colonelcy in the 51st Foot, 
from which he was removed on the 8th of 
180(5 to the 69th regiment. He received, 
on the 25th of September 1803, the rank 
of colonel in the army. 

Within lour months after his arrival in 
England, Colonel Nightingall was ap- 
pointed to serve as a brigadier-general with 
the forces under Major General Spencer, 
with whom he proceeded to Gibraltar, and 
was employed on the coast of Spain under 
his orders, until his division joined the 
army, under Sir A. Wellesley, at Monde - 
go Bay, when Brigadier General Night, 
ingall was appointed to command the 3d 
brigade, with which he served during the 
campaign of 1808. He was present in 
the actions of ltoliea and Vimiera, and 
was placed, early in July 1809, on the 
staff of the Kent district, as brigadier- 
general. He was raised on the 25th July 
1810 to the rank of major-general, and, 
on the 14th of June 1814, to that of lieu* 
tenant-general. He was appointed on the 
19th of February 1820, colonel qf the 
49th Foot,— ± London Paper. 

3 T 
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STIAU COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 

A London paper contains the following 
paragraph : 

bir John Malcolm, the present Gover- 
nor of Bombay, is fully intent upon esta- 
blishing a steam-communication between 
that place and England, by the way of the 
Red Sea, Suez, and Alexandria in Egypt. 
Several interesting communications have 
lately passed between Sir John Malcolm 
and Mr. Barker, consul-general in Egypt, 
uporf ibis interesting subject. It is pro- 
posed that passengers from England ar- 
riving at Alexandria, shall be conveyed 
across the Desert to Suez upon drome- 
daries, where they will embark again in 
the East- India Company's steam- vessel, 
and proceed direct to Bombay through the 
lied Sea and the Straits of Babel- Mandcl. 
Mchemct, l’acha of Egypt, and his son 
Ibrahim, who will probably succeed to 
the throne, or rather pachalick, of his 
father, are both eagerly desirous that such 
a transit should be established through 
their dominions, and they have offered to 
become pledged for the safety of the route 
to Suez. The greatest difficulty appears 
to arise from the impossibility of procur- 
ing supplies of coal in the lied Sea, or 
even at Bombay. It has, however, been 
proposed to establish depots of coal or 
other fuel at Suez, in the Straits of Babel- 
Mandel, and at Bombay. Suez can obtain 
supplies from the Mediterranean via Alex- 
andria, by means of dromedaries and 
camels, a company of Egyptian merchants 
having already offered to deliver coals at 
Suez, although at a high price per ton. 
The depots at Babel Mandcl and Bombay 
must be supplied in large ships from Ben- 
gal, coal being found in considerable 
quantity on the Ganges, some hundreds 
of miles above Calcutta, whither it is con- 
veyed down the river at a moderate freight. 
It is understood that arrangements have 
been made for at least a trial of this bold 
experiment, and that the Superb steam- 
packet will shortly leave England for 
Alexandria, to convey passengers to meet 
the JSnterjrrize Indian steamer at Suez. 
Every person in the kingdom must surely 
feel interested in the success of this 
scheme, from its vast importance to our 
Eastern empire; and although the ex- 
penses at the commencement will be so 
enormous that it will literally be burning 
•rupees for fuel, still the undertaking is 
worthy a mighty nation, and the persever- 
ance of man has overcome even greater 
•difficulties. 

INTERCOURSE BETWEEN RUSSIA AND INDIA. 

“ St. Petersburg^ August 12th— Mo- 
liammed Mustapba, Prince of the Afghans, 
arrived here . on the 7th from Orenhurgh. 
—The Afghans, as well as their neigh- 
bour the Rajah of Lahore, who lately had 


two Ambassadors at St. Petersburgh, are 
known to be frills to Russia." 

maJ^i^aino’s papers. 

A French paper Contains the following 
news from Tripoli : 

“It was known some days ago that 
Baron llousseau, his Majesty's consul- 
general and charge d'affaires at Tripoli, 
had taken down his flag in consequence of 
very serious disputes between the Pacha 
and him relative to the papers of Major 
Laiug. If we may give credit to the 
private information which we have received, 
Baron llousseau is implicated in -this 
affair. The misunderstanding between the 
Consul and the Pacha having no other 
cause than the private conduct of the for- 
mer, wc have not thought it necessary to 
acquaint the public till certain documents, 
which we are promised very shortly, should 
have readied us. W e believe the merchants 
have no reason to fear a rupture with Tri- 
poli, because the French government has 
not been insulted in the person of its 
consul ; and what tends to confirm our 
opinion is, that the Pacha lias rcpeutcdly 
declared to M. llousseau that he was going 
to write himself to the French government, 
to assure it of his friendship and defe- 
rence ; that if the consul went away, lie 
should, notwithstanding, consider himself 
at peace with France, and that all the sub- 
jects of that nation residing at Tripoli 
should be the ohject Uf^fijs spiral protec- 
tion. At soon as the^official’ documents 
which we expect have rertcbed,M s > we shall 
immediately make them public." 

(Here follows, under the head of news 
from Tripoli, a long article extracted from 
the Semaphore of Marseilles, the substance 
of which is, that in consequence of the 
researches made by Mr. Warrington, the 
English consul, and father-in-law of Ma- 
jor Laing, there was reason to believe that 
the papers of the Major had been brought 
to Tripoli by some people of Ghadames, 
and that a Turk named Hassouna Dghies 
had received them in a mysterious manner. 
Mr. Warrington having so far succeeded 
that the truth was at length on the point 
of being discovered, Hassouna not daring 
to wait for the result, took refuge with 
Mr. Cox, the American consul.) 

“ The Pacha signified to Mr. Cox that 
he acknowledged the inviolability of the 
asylum granted to the Turk ; but that as 
his evidence was necessary to the investi- 
gation of the assassination of Major Laing, 
he begged him not to favour his flight. 
Mr. Warrington wrote in the same man- 
ner to his colleague. However, Hassouna 
left Tripoli in the night of the 9th of 
August, disguised, as it is said, as an 
American officer, and took refuge on 
board the American corvette Fairfield, 
Captain Parker, then in the road or Tri- 
poli 
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poli, and which weighed anchor on the 
10th of August in the morning. The 
pacha, enraged at th$fcscnpe of II as- 
souna, sent for his Mohammed), 

who. on being threatenecfeconfessed in 
writing, and upon *oath, mat Hasson na 
(his brother) had had the Major’s papers 
in his possession, but had given them up 
to a person, whom we shall not name, for 
a deduction of forty per cent, on the debts 
which he had contracted in France, and 
of which the latter was endeavouring to 
obtain payment. Mohammed’s declara- 
tion, which fills three pages, contains va- 
luable and numerous particulars respecting 
the Major’s papers. However, when he 
left the palace, fearing that the Pacha might 
punish him instead of his brother, he went 
to take refuge with the person of whom we 
have spoken, and implored his protection. 
On this the Consuls- General of the Ne- 
therlands, Sweden, Denmark, and Sardi- 
nia, went to the person indicated as the 
receiver, and summoned him in the name 
of Mr. Warrington, and on the ground of 
Mohammed's declaration, instantly to de- 
liver up Major Laing's papers. He an- 
swered haughtily, that the declaration was 
a tissue of calumnies, and Mohammed, 
depending probably on a pretended invio- 
lability, wholly disavowed it, and even de- 
nied his own hand-writing. This pali- 
node deceived nobody. The Pacha in a 
rage sent his own son Sidi-Ali to Moham- 
med, who being threatened with being 
seized by the Chiapux, retracted his re- 
tractation, and confirmed in a new decla- 
ration, made ip the presence of all the 
consuls, that which he had made in the 
morning before the Pacha and his princi- 
pal officers. 

“ Now the circumstances of this affair 
are clear, and we will submit them to the 
attention of France and Europe. Our 
readers will easily guess what delicacy 
has obliged us to pass over in silence. 
One consolatory fact results from these 
afflicting details : the papers of Major 
Laing exist, and the learned world will- 
rejoice ; but in the name of humanity, in 
the name of science, in the name of the 
national honour, compromised, perhaps, 
by shameful or criminal bargains, we must 
derire that justice may strike the guilty, 
whoever he may be," 

PAIR AT NEISHNEY NOVOGOROD. 

Letters from Neisliucy Novogorod say, 
that the fair began on the 14th of August. 
In a few days 3,094 booths were filled 
with goods. There were twice as many 
merchants from Tiflis and Persia as in 
the last two years ; they have already pur- 
chased almost all the ordinary and large 
quantities of fine calicoes of Russian ma- 
nufacture, and a great quantity of nankin, 
of which there were } 50,000 pieces in the 
fair : 25,000 chests of tea were sold, of 


which there were 3,800 chests from Kiach- 
ta, and several consignments from Mos- 
cow .— •Russia n Paper , Aug. 31. 

IRON MOUNTAINS AT MADRAS. 

Amongst the stories circulated through- 
out tlie country by designing persons, 
and greedily believed by our poor deluded 
mechanics, is the following, which ap- 
pears in many of the provincial journals : 
we copy it from a Scotch newspaper. 

“ We hear from good authority, and 
we state the fact with satisfaction, that in 
the government of Madras there have lately 
been discovered inexhaustible supplies of 
iron ore, of the fine magnetic kind, from 
which the superior steel of the ancient and 
eastern nations was manufactured. Moun- 
tains in the government of Madras are lite- 
rally composed of the ore mentioned, and 
the country abounds with wood, which can 
form fuel to smelt it. The subject is to 
l>e immediately brought before the Board 
of Trade, and gentlemen of capital and 
abilities are about to undertake the manu- 
facture of iron in that quarter, for the 
supply of the British markets." 

We are surprised that the inventor of 
this hoax was contented with making the 
material of the mountains iron ; it would 
have cost him as little effort to make them 
goldy and we have no doubt the bait would 
have taken. 

DINNER AT LIVERPOOL. 

Ail attempt, we are informed, was re- 
cently made by the Liverpool antimono- 
polists, to procure a municipal dinner to 
he given to Mr. Wolryche Whitmore, 
the member for Bridgeuorth, in compli- 
ment to his exertions in their cause, to 
break up the East- India Company, and let 
the Liverpool speculators into the China- 
market. The borough reeve, however, re- 
fused to invite the honourable member ; 
he was therefore invited by the “ East- 
India Committee." 'Hie dinner took 
place on the 22d of September, at the 
Adclplii. 

GREEK ANTIQUITIES IN TURKEY. 

The Russian authorities have lost no 
opportunity of instituting researches for 
antiquities in the places which they have 
conquered in Turkey, Coins, sculptures, 
inscriptions; and antiquities of many kinds 
have been obtained by the Russian Com- 
missioners, which have been deposited in 
the museum at Odessa. 

SCOTTISH MISSIONARY SCHOOL IN INDIA. 

In consequence of a suggestion from 
Dr. Bryce of Calcutta, the general as- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, some 
time back, took into serious consideration 
the propriety of adopting measures for the 
propagation of the Gospel in Indio, as a 
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body, in imitation of the church of Eng- 
land. Dr. Bryce recommended that two 
or more probationers of the Scottish 
church, under the Ecclesiastical Kirk 
Session of St. Andrew*s Church, should 
be maintained at Calcutta, to be educated 
under their eye, in the native languages, 
with the view of addressing the better 
informed and more respectable class of the 
natives. The general assembly approved 
of the proposition ; and considering it ex- 
pedient to make education the primary 
subject in view, they resolved lo establish, 
in the first instance, a central seminary 
of education, with branch schools in 
the surrounding country, for the beueHt 
of the children of the native population, 
under the charge of a head master, an or- 
dained minister of tire Scottish church, 
and not less than two assistant European 
teachers, together with a certain number 
of additional teachers to be. selected by the 
head master from those natives who have 
previously received the requisite educa- 
tion : the head master to embrace op- 
portunities, as they occur, to recommend 
the Gospel of Christ to the faith and ac- 
ceptance of those to whom he finds ac- 
cess. “ With this view,” say the assem- 
bly, “ he ought to court the society of those 
natives more especially, who have already 
received a liberal education; and, if en- 
couraged by them, ought to put into their 
hands such tracts, illustrative of the import, 
the evidences, and the history of our 
Christian faith, as may be sent to him for 
that purpose, under the authority of the 
general assembly ; and ought also to 
preach, from time to time, in the hearing 
of such persons, or others who may he in- 
duced to attend him, either in the hall of 
the seminary over which he presides, or in 
such other convenient place as may he af- 
forded him.” The Assembly, wishing to 
make this “ a general and national under- 
taking,” distributed circulars calling upon 
the people of Scotland to contribute funds, 
to be placed under the guarantee of the 
ecclesiastical establishment of the church 
of Scotland for this object. In an ably 
written letter, the general assembly en- 
tered into an elaborate examination of the 
subject, in which they insist upon the ob- 
ligation to propagate the gospel, and upon 
the good prospect of success a (Forded by a 
judicious union of secular education with 
religious instruction. They observe: — 
“ the gospel of Christ and its evidences 
are, no doubt, adapted to the capacities of 
all men; but, though its leading truths 
may be both comprehended and received 
by any mind which makes a fair use of its 
powers, it is not the less certain that they 
address themselves to the understanding ; 
and that, in this case, a just exercise of 
the understanding is greatly facilitated by 
the removal of those prejudices against 
pure and undefiled religion, which ate en- 


couraged by idolatry in all its bearings ; 
nor can it be doubted that an education, 
calculated to enlighten and invigorate the 
mind, is an imp€3&mt men ns of promoting 
this blessed 

The llev. Alexander Duff has recently 
been ordained to the pastoral office by the 
presbytery of Edinburgh, previous to liis 
embarkation for Calcutta, where he is to 
be the head of a Missionary school, under 
the sanction of the General Assembly, in 
furtherance of the design of that body. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 

(SERVING IN THE EAST.) 

11th Light Drags. Comet L. H. French to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Johnson pram. (20 Aug. 29). 

Foot. Surg. Wm. Finnie. from 19th F., to 
besurg., v. Fitzgerald, who rets. (13 Aug.) 

6th Foot. Capt. Hon. J. £. K. Erskine, from h. 

S ., to be capt., v. Thos. Duke, who exch., rec. 
if. (27 Aug.) 

20th Foot. Ens. F. M. Fraser to be lieut. by 
purch., v. Dayly, who rets. ; and W. Welsh to be 
ens. by purch., v Fraser (both 20 Aug.) 
noth Foot. Ens. Aug. Berkeley to be lieut. by 

E urch., v. Coke, who rets. ; and I). G. Layard to 
e ens., v. Berkeley (both 13 Aug.) 

57 th Foot. Lieut. J. Story, from 87th F., to be 
lieut., v. J. W. Taylor, who rets, on h. p. 59th F. 
(20 Aug.) 

76th Font. H. Hamilton to be ens. by purch., v. 
Webb, who rets. (13 Aug.) 

97th Foot. Maj. Gen. Hon. Sir R. W. O'Callar 

f han, K.C.B, to be colonel, v. Maj. Gen. Sir Jus. 
.yon app. to 24th F. (7 Sept.) 

Brevet. Lieut. C. Blood, Hon. East-Tndia Com- 
pany’s service, to have temporary rank of lieut. 
whilst filling situation of orderly officer at Com- 
pany’s Military seminary at Addiscombe (date 13 
Aug. 29). 

The following cadets of the Hon. East-India 
Company’s service to have teni{>orary rank as en- 
signs during period of their being placed under 
command of Lieut. Col. Pasley, of Koyal Engi- 
neers, at Chatham, for field instructions in art of 
sapping and mining. — H. Rigby, W. Saunders, 
Tnos. Kenny, W. G. Hebbcrt, G. II. Fagan, G. 
Wingate, and J. II. G. Crawford (all dated 13 
Aug. 29.) 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Aug. 30. Susan, Halliday, from Bengal 17th 
Feb., and Madras 6th April; at Deal. — Sept. 3. 
Australia, Slight, from N. S. Wales 28th April ; 
off* Portsmouth — 5. Laing, Lusk, from N. S. 
Wales 7th May; at Gravesend. — 5. Cleopatra , 
Young, from N. S. Wales 28th March, and Rio 

de Janeiro 29th June; at Gravesend 5. Calcutta , 

Mollen, from Singapore and Batavia 9th May s at 
(■owes (for Stockholm). — 8. Marquis of Hastings , 
Drake, from Singapore 17th Feb., Penang, and 
Rio de Janeiro; off Dover. — 8. Hymen , Edlng- 
ton, from Bombay 20th April ; at Deal.— -8. Mary 
Hope, Blissett, from N. S. Wales 13th April; at 
Liverpool. — 8. Alexander , Rabe, from Mauritius 
1st June; off Dover (for Copenhagen).— 13. Henry 
Wellesley , Ireland, from N. S. Wales 2lllh March, 
and Rio de Janeiro 5tli July ; at Gravesend. — Co- 
lombia, Wilson, from N. Sfc Wales 29th April; at 
Greenock.— 15. Mary, Shuttlcworth, from N. S. 
Wales 27th April ; at Gravesend.— 15. Lord Wil- 
liam B entinck, Craigie, from China 21st Jan , and 
Halifax 25th Aug. ; at Gravesend.— 18. Preciom, 
HJelm, from Bengal 3d April; at Cowes (for 
Stockholm).— 19. Royal Charlotte, D adman,? from 
China 24th March, and Singapore 2d May ; at 
Gravesend. — 20. James Grant , Inglis, from Mau- 
ritius 9th June; at Cowes.— 21. James Sibbald , 

Cole, 
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Cole* from Bengal 9d April, and Mauritius 2d 
June; at Gravesend. — 2ft. "Nautilus, Nash, from 


China 12th April; at Cowes.— 20. Coromandel, 
Boyes. from Calcutta 28thTMa 


May; at Deal. 


March* and Madras 3d 


Departs 


Aug. 2ft. Agnes, Balbarncy, for Cape of Good 
Hope; from Deal. — 21). 'triumph, Green, for 
Bombay ; from Portsmouth. — 30. Exporter , An- 
wyll, for Cape of Good Hope and Mauritius; from 
Deal.— 30*. James Pattison, Grote, for N. S. Wales 
(with convicts); from Deal.— 30. liee, Wishart, 
for N. S. Wales; from Deal — 30. Alfred, Hill, 
for Madras; from Deal. — 31. Buret to, jun., Shan- 
non, for Bengal ; from Portsmouth.— 31. Samuel, 
Brown, Heed, for Mauritius; from Deal. — Sept. 
2. Thalia, Hideii, for Bengal ; from Portsmouth. 
—3. Wellington, Evans, for Madras; from Ports- 
mouth. — 3. Egyptian, Lilburn, for Cape of Good 
Hope and Swan IGver; from Deal. — 6. (Sreeuock, 
Miller, for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales; from 
Leith.— 10. Indian, Harding, for Liverpool and 
Batavia; from Deal. — 10. Elizabeth, Swan, for N. 
S. Wales; from Deal.— 14. John, Davey, for Cape 
of Good Hope; from Deal. — 14. Chatham, Bragg, 
for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales; from Deal.— 16. 
Sister, Duke, for New Zealand; from Deal.— 10. 
Barham, Dunn* for Cape of Good Hope; from 
Liverpool. — 11). Providence, Ford, for Bengal; 
from Portsmouth. — 19. Resolution, Goldsworthy, 
for St. Helena; from Deal. — 20. Minst rail, Ark- 
coll, for Cape of Good Hope and Swan River; 
from Portsmouth. — 20. Francis Watson, Bragg, 
for C ’ape of Good Hope and Mauritius; from 
Deal. — 20. Eagle, Pratt, for Swan River ; from 
Deal.— 20. Pacific, for Cape of Good Hone; from 
Liverpool.— 25. Boyne, Warren, for Bombay; 
from Portsmouth. — 25. Clyde , Oldham, for Bom- 
bay; from Liverpool. 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA- 


Bell; Mrs. Arhuthnot ; Miss Ashton; Miss Mor- 
som ; Miss Harris ; Miss Cattenberg. 

Per Wellington, for Madras: Mrs. Lord; Dr. 
McCloud ; Mr. Cochrane ; Mr. Williamson ; Mr. 
Elliott; Mr. Durmeguc; Mr. and Mrs. Reid; Mr. 
Barrow; Mr. Lovell ; Mr. Shewan; Mr. J. Gill; 
two Miss Mellon; Miss Moore; Miss Heath; Mr. 
Heath and family. 

Per Triumph, for Bombay : Mr. and Mrs. Fel- 
ly; two Misses Felly; Miss Willoughby; Miss 
Spottlswood ; Mrs. Boddain ; Lieut, and Mrs. Lu- 
te yn ; Capt. Seward; Mrs. Dawson; Mr. and Mrs. 
Pope; Mr. Phillips ; Mr. Gore; Mr. Daker ; Lieut. 
Dawson, R.N. ; Mr. Massir, cadet. 

Per Thalia, for Bengal : Dr. and Mrs. Jackson ; 
Mrs. King; Dr. and Mrs. Browley; Miss New- 
comen ; Miss Blair; Miss Rogers; Miss Law- 
rence; Lieut. Robertson ; Mr. Alexander; Mr. 
King; Lieut. Lawrence; Mr. Lawrence ; Mr. 
Campbell ; Messrs. Bolton, Apperby, Turnbull* 
Gray, and Tickle, cadets; Mr. Crow; Mr. Keen. 

Per Resolution, for St. Helena: Mr. Blake* ca- 
det ; Mr. Solomons. 


M ISC' El. LAN KO PS NOTI <FS. 

The Hope, Morce, from Bengal to Mauritius 
and Liverpool, was lost on the 5th Anril near 
Kedgeree. She took the ground on Fisherman's 
Flat, near Saugor, an«l fell on her broadside ; 
crew saved* with the exception of one man* the 
pilot's servant. 

13IRTII, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BlitTII. 

ljitely. At Bonny; len, near Donegal, the lady 
of Lieut. Col. Stewart, of the Madras army* of 
a son. 


Per Susan, from Madras : Capt. Harwood; Mrs 
Harwood; Lieut. Groves ; Surgeon Skirrow ; Mr. 
W. P. Burt; Mrs. Bur* Mr. Pender; Mr. Tlios. 
Johnson. 

Per Australia, from N.S. Wales: Di. Cameron* 
R.N. ; Dr. CliUbid* ditto; Capt. Daveney, 57th 
regt. ; Lieut. Sweeney, invalids; Mrs. -Sweeney 
and two children; Mrs. Johnston (wife of <Jn. 
Mast. Johnston, 57th regt.) and child ; II. Scott, 
Esq.; II) soldiers, women, and children. 

Per Malvina, from Bombay (at Liverpool); 
Capt. Bctham ; Capt. Jones, Bombay marine; 
Mrs. Jones. 

Per Henry Wellesley, from N. S. Wales: Mr. 
ami Mrs. Turnbull and family; Mr. S. Kcrgh ; 
Lieut. Reid; Mr. Hayes; Mr. Chapman ; Mr. W« 
Blake, wife, and two daughters. 

Per Mary , from V.D. Laud: Dr. Dixon, R.N. ; 
Mr. Farewell; Mrs. Driver ; Mr. Gordon.— From 
St. Helena : Col. Doveton. 

Per James Sibbald, from Rengai : Lieut. Col. 
Ebrlngton, C.B., Il.M.’s 47th regt. ; Capt. J. Pen- 
nycuick, ditto; Lieuts. C. Lane, J. Gordon, W. 
D. Devcrill, and A. Campbell, ditto; Kns. R. 
Allan and Surg. A. Miller, ditto; Lieut. Col. 
Stoueliam, Bengal N.l. ; Lieut. W. C. Ormsby, 
03d regt.; W. Smith, Esq.; W. P. Stone ham* 
Esq. ; Mrs. Pcnnycuick ; two Misses Pcnnycuick ; 
Mrs. Miller; three Misses Miller; 14!) soldiers 
ILM.'k 47th Foot; 16 wives of ditto; 3 children 
of ditto. 

Per Coromandel, from Bengal; Mrs. Stacey and 
three children ; Miss A. Stacey and servant ; Miss 
Massingham ; Lieut. Col. Gllmour, Bengal estab. ; 
Capt. Speck, ditto; Assist. Surg. Fenders, ditto; 
Capt. Connor, H.M.’s 14th regt. ; Capt. Keily, 
Il.M.’s 13th regt. ; Major Fiddes, Bengal service. 
—From Madras; Mrs. Bowes and two children; 
Mrs. Irving; Lieut. Col. Bowes, Madras service; 
Mr. Irving, surgeon; Cant. Cuppage, H.M.’s 46th 
regt..; Lieut. Horn, Madras service; .Lieut. 
Curre; Mrs. Fiddes; Observants.— (Mrs. Massing- 
ham died at sea* June 13.) 


MARRIAGES. 

Aug. 24. At St. Paul’s. Covent. Garden, Lieut. 
Robert McMurdo, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s 
service, to Sarah Anne, only daughter of the late 
II. It. Whitcombe, Esq., of the Bombay civil 
service, and of Whittern House, county 0/ Here- 
ford. 

27. At Whitsbury* Hants. Col. Cock, of the 
Rengai armv, to Gcorgiana Mary, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Hev. Thus. Baker, rector of Hollesby* 
in Norfolk. 

29. At Paris, Colin Rogers, Esq., Superintend- 
ing surgeon Hon. E. I. Company's service. Ma- 
dias, to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of the late 
Jas. Wimbolt, Esq. 

Sept. 1 . At St. Panrras New Church, R. Ro- 
nald, Esq., late of Calcutta, to Maria Laura, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. W. G. Huet, of 
limiter Street, Brunswick square. 

— At Lees, F. Halliburton, Esq., of Penang, 
to Isabella Beatrice, daughter of the late Adam 
Baildon, M.D., of the Hon. E. I. Company's ser- 
vice, St. Helena. 

0. At Edinburgh, Capt. A. llorsburgh, Hon. E. 
I. Company’s service, second son of Alex. Hors- 
burgh, Esq., of llorsburgh. Peeblesshire, to Ellen 
Hay, youngest daughter of the late John McLa- 
ren, Esq., Leith. 

10. At Llangoed, county of Brecon, Cant. Wal- 
ter, of the Bombay army, son of the late W. Wal- 
ter, Esq., of Devonshire Place, to Elizabeth* 
youngest daughter of the late R. Lee, Esq. 

15. At Birkhill, Fifcshire, R. M. Isacke, Esq., 
Hon. E. I. Company's naval service, to Matilda 
Scrymgeour Wedderburn, daughter of II. Si. Wed- 
derburn, Esq., of Wedderburn. 

— At Bath, Capt. Geo. Fryer, of the Madras 
army, to Sarah MOore, eldest daughter of the 
late Rev. E. C. Willoughby, grandson of the*latc 
Edw. Willoughby, Esq., of Aspley, Notts. 

Lately. At Cork, J. G. Elpninstono, Esq., of 
the Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, to Elizabeth 
Anna, only daughter of the Rev, Rich. Lloyd, of 
Passage. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Alfred, for Madras: Capt. Bell; Capt. M 11- 
som; Capt. Kelly; Lieut. Arbutlinot; Lieut. 
Campbell; Dr. Macaulay; Mr. Thomas; Mr. Pit- 
cairn: Mr. Domar; Mr*. Gunthorpe ; Mr. Bab- 
bington; Mr. G. Babbingtou ; Mr. S tor rock ; Mrs. 


DEATHS. 

May 3. At sea, on the passage from Singapore 
to London, ('apt. Win. E«die* of the brig Indian. 

July 23. At sea, on board the Hymen , on the 
passage from India, F. II. G. Davenport* Ksq., 
assist, surgeon 50th Madras N.I.* aged 34. 

Aug. 30. 
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Aug . 30. At Edinburgh, Mitt Jane Emily Crai- 

g e, daughter of the late Dr. John Cralgie, of the 
on. E. i. Company’s service. 

Sept. 6. In her 7<>th year, Anne, relict of the 
late Robert Hudson, Esq., formerly of the lion. 
E. I. Company’s service. 

11. In George Street, Hanover Square, Capt. 
John Harwood, of the Madras army, in his 2i)th 
year. 

20. Mrs. Caroline Wattell, widow of the late 
John Wattcll, Esq., late of the Bengal civil ser- 
vice, aged 86. 

— At Bath, Lieut. Col. Lawless, 1st Europ. 
Regt., Madras establishment. 

Lately. At Swan Hill, near Oswestry, in his 85th 
year, General Despard. 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE 
AT. THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

Tar Sale 14 October— prompt IB January , 1830* 
Company's and Licensed.— Indigo. 

For Sale 2li October— Prompt 12 January. 


Company's. — Bengal Raw Silk. 
Private-Trade.— Bengal and China Raw Silk. 


CARGO of EAST-INDIA COMPA- 
NY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 
CARGO of the Susan , from Bengal and Madras. 
Company's— Piece Goods — Sugar. 




EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS, of the Season 1828-9, with their Managing Owners, Commanders, &c. 
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PRICE 

cast-ikdia produce. 

£. 8. d. 

Coffee, Java cwt 1 12 0 

Cheribon 1 12 0 

— — Sumatra 1 10 0 

— Bourbon • • 

Mocha * - 3 !i 0 

Cotton, Surat 0 0 3 

Madras 0 0 4 

Bengal 0 0 3 

Bourbon 0 0 6 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 10 0 0 

Annisecds, Star 5 5 o 

Borax, Refined 2 10 0 

Unrefined, or Tincal 3 10 0 

Camphire 5 0 0 

Cardamoms, Malabar- tb 0t>0 

— Ceylon 0 1 0 

Cassia Buds cwt. 4 0 0 

■ Llgnea • • • • 3 5 0 

Castor Oil lb 0 1 0 

Dragon's Blood cwt. 3 0 0 

Cum Ammoniac, lump - • 2 10 0 

Arabic I 0 0 

— — Assafcetida 1 0 0 

— Benjamin 2 0 0 

Animi 3 0 0 

(•ambngium 22 0 0 

Myrrh 3 0 0 

Ollbanum 2 0 0 

Kino 4 0 n 

Lac Lake lb o 1 0 

Dye 0 3 0 

Shell cwt. 5 ft 0 

Stick 3 O 0 

Musk, China oz. 15 0 

Oil, Cassia 0 0 4 

Cinnamon o 17 « 

Cloves lb 0 0 <» 

Mace 0 0 1 

Nutmegs 0 2 0 

Opium 
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— 0 ft 0 
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— 0 1 6 Oil, Southern tun 25 0 0 
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— o 18 0 Head Matter 68 0 0 
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ON Mil. MILL’S " HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA.” 

No. V. 

In conformity with the systematic purpose avowed and pursued by Mr. Mill, 
to deduce from the religion, the science, the civil and legal institutions, and 
the manners of the Hindus, a scries of what lie is pleased to term sure and 
infallible inferences of the low state of their civilization, he ventures boldly 
within the circle of their literature. Restrained by none of those unphilo- 
sophical misgivings, which might influence the conscientious diffidence of a 
critic'who felt himself to be wholly ignorant of the language in which nearly 
all the existing monuments of that literature have been preserved, he dog- 
matizes, as much at his ease, upon Sanscrit poetry, as a modern reviewer, 
employed in the dissection of*a contemporary poem in his mother-tongue, 
— an effusion of Mr. Southey, or Barry Cornwall, or of any artificer of verse, 
whom the corrupt taste or unexhausted good-nature of the reading public 
has dignified with the prostituted title of poet; and determined to vindi- 
cate the soundness of his own criticism by a severe chastisement of the weak 
and undiscerning admiration of the multitude. In like manner, upon those 
who pretend to admire Hindu poetry, even upon those who have earned a 
pretty admissible right to express their opinion of its beauties or its defects, at 
the price of a long and laborious application to the niceties, and a slow and 
progressive triumph over the difficulties, of the most complex and philosophical 
of unspoken languages, Mr. Mill is not at all sparing of the sarcastic and con- 
temptuous phrases of reprehension so current amongst bis sect, foreign, as I 
willingly allow them to be, from the intrinsic mildness and courtesy of his 
own manners. 

It may, indeed, be safely conceded to Mr. Mill* that they, who have dedi- 
cated days and years of toil to the comprehension of a learned language, 
which is almost inaccessible but through a life of study, are naturally 
unwilling to admit their time and their labour to have been squandered 

Atiatic Journ. Vol. 28. No. 167. 3 U upon 
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upon an acquisition which unfolds no treasures of learning to enlarge 
their knowledge, and breathes uo sweets of fancy to recreate their diligence; 
and that the sense of difficulties vanquished, and the remembrance of severe 
toils that are passed, may have often excited, as they may also excuse, even 
an irrational predilection for the productions which the knowledge of so 
abstruse a dialect has revealed to them. But enthusiasm is an emotion which 
cannot be long sustained by the mere love of unrequited labour ; and Sanscrit 
philosophy has been pursued with undiminished ardour by a succession of 
scholars, in England and on the Continent, from Wilkins to Augustus and 
Frederic Schlegel. The ardent fancy of Sir William Jones, disciplined to 
the chaste beauties and the sublime aspirations of the Greek and Roman 
writers, would have sickened and turned aside from the senseless drudgery 
of acquiring a language, which embodied no sound philosophy or elegant 
literature, and whose highest poetical praise, to use the words of Mr. 
Mill in his denunciation of the poetry of India, is that of dealing in 
fictions “ more extravagant and more unnatural, not only less correspon- 
dent with the physical and moral laws of this globe, but in reality less 
ingenious, more monstrous, with less of any thing that can engage the affec- 
tions, awaken sympathy, or excite admiration, reverence, and terror, than the 
poems of any other , even the rudest people , with whom our knoiulcdgc of the 
globe has brought us acquainted Such, if we arc to believe the historian of 
British India, is the literature, in the development of which so many absurd 
blockheads have been idly occupied, and are still occupied, with a zeal 
which time and successive discoveries have rather quickened than abated ; — a 
literature, for the cultivation of which the India Company, with the cha- 
racteristic blindness of joint-stock companies, and in the usual tenour of their 
misplaced liberalities, have provided the most generous endowments; pro- 
moting its study not only amongst the candidates for their civil and military 
employ, but protecting and encouraging its professors, with a munificence 
which all Europe, with the exception of Mr. Mill, esteems and honours ! And 
such are the invitations held out to the youthful readers of Mr. Mill’.* hjstory, 
who are to be told in the vestibule and on the threshold of their oAental 
studies, that they are wasting their diligence and perplexing their faculties in 
(he acquisition of a literature little surpassing that of the Esquimaux, or the 
tribes of New Holland ! Respect for Mr. Mill urges me to say, what a respect 
for truth will not permit me to suppress, that it were devoutly to be wished 
that he had not expressed himself in terms of such harsh and indiscriminate 
censure upon Oriental literature. It is obviously not his department. He 
should have played the cynic upon subjects with which he is more familiar ; 
upon political economy, which, he has so successfully darkened, and upon 
the science of government, on which he has more recently exercised his 
powers, and poured forth, alternately, the truisms and fallacies which have 
made the critics so merry at his expense. Ilia se jaciet in aula. But it is 
tasking our patience beyond all possible endurance to see him, within the 
hallowed circle of poetry, brandishing his club “ against the muse’s bower,” 
and laying waste the delightful regions of the imagination beneath the worse 
than Vandal irruption of his harsh and rugged logomachies. 

It is unlucky, however, that Mr. Mill should have selected the dramatic 
poetry of Hindustan for the theme of his unsparing criticism, and by a way- 
ward fatality have fallen upon the beautiful and interesting Sakftntala of 

Halidas 


Hist. Brit India, vol. i, p. 365, 4to. 
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Kalidas * for his specimen, a dramatic author styled by Sir William Jones 
the Shakespeare of India. He is indeed compelled to acknowledge, that it 
is by far the most pleasing specimen of Hindu literature yet known to 
Europeans; but after a frank confession that it is a drama in which the 
workings of love are naturally and vividly pourtrayed, and bestowing a 
commendation sufficiently frigid on two passages, one depicting the friendship 
that existed between three youthful maidens, the heroine of the piece and her 
two companions, the other containing the pathetic address of Sakuntala to the 
domestic animals she had tended, and the flowers and trees in which she had 
delighted, when about to be torn from them and every other dear and familiar 
scene for ever, — he stops short, as if he had been more profuse of his appro- 
bation than beseemed so stern a logician, and coldly remarks, so inflexibly does 
he adhere to his theory, that the Hindu literature is that of a rude and unim- 
proved period, that “ these, f however, are precisely the ideas and affections 
which naturally arise in the simplest state of society, as the fables of the 
golden age and of Arcadia abundantly testify ; and in whatever constitutes 
the beauty of these scenes, they are rivalled by the Song of Solomon , which is 
avowedly the •production of a simple and unlettered age. Beyond these few 
passages, there is nothing in Sakuntala which either accords with the under- 
standing or can gratify the fancy of an instructed people.” 

Leaving it to others to settle with Mr. Mill the precise mra of the Song of 
Solomon, and the state of Jewish civilization at the period of its composition, 
both rather difficult questions, upon which Mr. Mill appears to be quite at 
his case ; it is difficult to say whether there is more false philosophy or false 
taste in his criticism. Docs he imagine that if, in simple and rude states of 
society, ideas and affections breathing so still and tranquil a sweetness could 
be felt, which is perhaps somewhat doubtful, they would be recorded in their 
dramatic poetry, supposing that a dramatic poetry could in such a stage of the 
social progress be supposed to exist, and graced with the artificial decorations 
of poetical discourse, which abound in Sakuntala, and which necessarily 
imply a highly cultured speech and a chaste and subdued fancy? The golden 
age, and the pictures of Arcadian happiness and pastoral quiet, in which poetry 
has so often delighted, were the imaginings of comparatively improved periods 
of the art, and were not copied from the delineations of those who actually 
experienced what they described, and who, if they could have Tclt, would have 
been incompetent to describe them. Human beings, in rude and simple periods, 
occupied with the rugged duties of providing the means of present subsistence, 
would have as little leisure as inclination to sing of pastoral scenes of tran- 
quillity, to which they were strangers, or to depict the feelings and affections 
of that golden age, of which not one type or image could have been present 
to their senses. Simplicity of feeling and thought is reserved for a more ad- 
vanced state of the poetical art, for that intermediate state, when it has sur- 
vived the exaggerations and conceits of its infancy, and has not yet reached 
the mra of its decline and corruption. It is, therefore, by no means assuming 
too much to say, that although the author of Sakuntala has occasionally 
introduced scenes that breathe the charm of pastoral stillness, they are not 
the portraitures of what Mr. Mill calls “ a simple and unpolished age.” They 

were 

* llr. Mill erroneously supposes that Kalidas compos ed'only two dramatic pieces, whereas he was the 
author of three ; SakftntalA, Vlkrami and Urvasi, and Mallvikagnimatra.— See Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, 
Preface, Calcutta 1826. 

t Hilt* Brit. India, ut ante. 
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were introduced to soften the stir and noise of the heroic portions of the drama, 
by an interposition similar to that which painters call repose in historical 
pictures ; and they denote a cultivated period of the dramatic art, from which 
also may be inferred a cultivated condition of society. But let one of these 
passages speak for itself. The foster-father of Sakuntala, with whom she 
had been nourished from her infancy, thus bewails her approaching departure 
to her wedded lord. 

“ Hear, all ye trees of this hallowed forest ; ye trees in which the sylvan 
goddesses have their abode ; hear and proclaim that Sakuntala is going to her 
lord ; she who drank not, though thirsty, before you were watered ; she who 
cropped not, through affection for you, one of your leaves, though such an 
ornament would have embellished her locks ; she whose chief delight was in 
the season when your branches are spangled with flowers !” 

• # # a # 

u Sakuntal. — Father ! when yon female antelope, who now moves 
slowly from the weight of the young ones with which she is pregnant, shall 
be delivered of them, send me, I beg, a kind message with tidings of her 
safety. Do not forget. 

“ Camu — My beioved, I will not forget. 

" Sdkuntal, (advancing and then stopping). — Ah ! what is it that clings to 
my robe and detains me ? 

“ Camu — It is thy adopted child, the little fawn, whose mouth, when the 
sharp points of cusa grass had wounded it, has been so often smeared by thy 
hand with the healing oil of Ingudi ; who has been so often fed by thee with 
a handful of Syamaka grains, and now will not leave the footsteps of his 
protectress. 

“ Sakuntal. — Why, dost thou weep, tender fawn, for me, who must leave our 
common dwelling-place ? As thou wast reared by me when thou hadst lost 
thy mother, so will my foster-father attend thee when we arc separated. Re- 
turn, poor thing, return, — we must part. {She bursts into tears.) 

u Cann . — Thy tears, my child, ill suit the occasion; we shall all meet again: 
be firm ; see the direct road before thee, and follow it. When the big tear lurks 
beneath thy beauteous eye-lashes, let thy resolution check its first efforts to 
disengage itself. In thy passage over this earth, where the paths arc now 
high, now low, and the true path seldom distinguished, the traces of thy feet 
must needs be unequal ; but virtue will press thee right onward.”* 

This exquisite tenderness in parting from the animals she had tended, and 
even from the inanimate objects she had adopted into her friendships, is 
hardly surpassed by Eve f s address to the plants, and the walks and shades 
with which she had been familiar, in Paradise, and from which she had been 
destined to part. 

Must I thus leave thee, Paradise ? thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks, and shades, 

Fit haunt of gods ? where I had hope to spend, 

Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both ? O flowers, 

That never will in other climate grow, 

My early visitation and my last 

At even, which I bred up with tender hand 

'From the first op*ning bud, and gave ye names, 

Who 


* Sir William Jones's Works, 4to. vol. vi. p. 201 
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Who now shall rear. you to tho sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount? . 

This is the poetry of a polished age y and of a taste highly cultured, and the 
simplicity of the images, both in their selection aud combination, is a simplicity 
which denotes an advanced state of the poetical art. The beautiful passage in 
Sophocles, where Philoctctes sorrows over the scenes from which he was 
about to be torn, the fountains, the meadows, and the cavern, in which he 
had been wont to beguile his captivity, — the mute companions of his dreary 
exile, — breathes a charm closely congenial to the affecting lamentations of Sa- 
kuntala and the tender adieu of Eve. The classical reader will recollect the 
verses that begin thus : 

Nl5v S* <5 AvXIOPTi 7T0T6P, 

AilVOfM Vf&eZs, \U7ropiV JjSfc* 

Xutp* t a [iiXoifyop |v | utpgovgov tpcoty 
N vpityott o' ivvdgcet Aupavictlks — x. r. A. 

Farewell, pure founts, thou limpid stream farewell, 

I quit you now ! 

Farewell, my rocky home, 

Ye nymphs, that love the watery meads, 

Thou wild roar of the hoarse ocean, 

Where oft within my cave 

The southern blast with hoary dews 

Has bathed my head, while many a groan 

Th* 1 1 Crimean mount responsive 

Sent in wild murmurs tt^the echoing blast ! 

Farewell, thou sea-encircled Lemnos ! 

Here, as in Sakuntala, the sentiment is heightened by the struggle which 
the local attachments seem to maintain with emotions of internal satisfaction 
and hope. Philoctctes was about to be restored to his countrymen, and 
Saktintala to experience wedded happiness. 

To say, that in what constitutes the beauty of these scenes they arc rivalled 
by the Song of Solomon, is a licentious abuse of the privilege sometimes as- 
sumed by philosophers and critics to talk downright nonsense. The quotation 
from the Philosophical Dictionary ought not surely to have disfigured the 
sober pages of a grave historian ; and Voltaire is but an indifferent witness 
where the Jewish or the Christian Scriptures are concerned. But admitting, 
with Voltaire and Mr. Mill,* that the Song of Solomon is without connexion, 
full of repetitions, confused, and ridiculously metaphorical, though containing 
some passages “ qui respirent la naivete et F amour” can Mr. Mill justly assert 
that such a criticism would exactly suit Sakuntala?” Not to mention the 
injustice of a comparison betweein two things essentially different — a regular 
and sustained drama, and that which is styled by Voltaire M a Jewish eclogue” 
— let me ask, not only the Sanscrit philologist, but the mere English reader, 
who has been made acquainted with that drama through Sir William Jones’ 
translation, whether, after as fair and impartial a summing-up of its merits and 
defects as his ignorance of the native dialect will permit him to make (an ig- 
norance which, while it must blot out of his estimate many of its beauties, must 
render its defects the more apparent), — whether he is prepared, with Mr. Mill, 

to 
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to condemn it in the language of Voltaire, as a poem “ sans liaison, sans suite , 
plein de repetitions, confus, ridiculement metaphorique ,” though containing a 
few passages that breathe simplicity and love ? 

To contend that the story of the play might have been more skilfully woven, 
or that the incidents might have been so adjusted as to have the appearance of 
rising more naturally from each other, is saying nothing. This and much more 
might be asserted of every drama not executed according to the inexorable law 
and severe simplicity of the Greek tragedy — to every play of the Spanish, Eng* 
lish, and German theatres ; in a word, to the whole Romantic Drama of Europe, 
a class of composition to which the enlightened criticism of modern times as- 
signs an almost unquestionable superiority, and a class which will continue to 
be paramount so long as genius and nature, instead of art and Aristotle, legis- 
late for the drama. It is to this division of dramatic composition that the 
Hindu theatre* belongs: a circumstance which ought to exempt the few 
specimens of Hindu plays that have reached us from the puerile criticism of 
those who measure poetry by the rule and compass of arbitrary principles ; 
and it is in this class that Sakuntala is placed by Augustus Schlegel, the first 
of dramatic critics. This most accomplished scholar thus speaks of a drama, 
in which Mr. Mill discovers nothing but a confused mass of incidents, without 
coherence or dependence. Schlegel was then acquainted with it only through 
the translation of Sir William Jones. “ The drama of Sakuntala,” he says, 
“ presents, through its oriental brilliancy of colouring, so striking a re- 
semblance, upon the whole, to our Romantic Drama, that it might be sus- 
pected the love of Shakespeare had influenced the translator, if other orientalists 
had not borne testimony to the fidelity of his translation.” Place this opinion 
of the most philosophical of all critics in juxtaposition to the opinion of Mr. 
Mill. 99 There is nothing surely in the invention of the story,”*Jvsays the his- 
torian of India, 99 which is above the powers of the imagination in an unculti- 
vated age. With the scenery and manners which the Hindu poet has perpetually 
present to his observation, and the mythology which perpetually reigns in his 
thoughts, the incidents are among the most obvious, and th^Most easy to be 
imagined, which it was possible for him to choose. Two persons of celestial 
beauty and accomplishments meet together in a solitary place, and fall mu- 
tually in love: to the invention of this scene but little ingenuity can be sup- 
posed requisite. To create an interest in this love, it was necessary it should 
be crossed ; surely no contrivance for such a purpose was ever less entitled to 
admiration than the curse of a brahman. A ring, with power to dissolve the 
charm, and that ring at the moment of necessity lost, are contrivances to 
bring about a great event, which not only display the rudeness of an ignorant 
age, but have been literally repealed innumerable times in the fables of other 
uncultivated nations. To overcome the difficulties which the interest of the 
plot rendered it necessary to raise, by carrying a man to heaven to conquer 
giants for a god for whom the god was not a match, is an expedient which re- 
quires neither art nor invention, and could not be endured where judgment 
and taste have been cultured.” 

Might not Mr. Mill have pronounced the same peremptory sentence upon 
the noblest product of the genius of Shakespeare ? Assuming, for instance, 
that our great national poet lived and wrote in an unpolished age,— -and pro- 
bably the age of James and Elizabeth was unacquainted with the Bentham 
. - ^ philosophy, 

* Schlegd's Lectures on the Drama, vol. II. Black’s Translation, 
t Hist. Brit. India, vol. i. p. 366. 
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philosophy, and would therefore be wanting in one criterion of civilization, — 
niight he not have denounced, in the same tone, and with the same spirit, the 
wild and chaotic creation of the Tempest ? The argumentum ad verecundiam 
which in ordinary ■ life, as well as in literature, renders us slow to condemn 
acknowledged merit, and unwilling to dissent from the traditional estimation 
in which the rest of mankind hold the names and characters of great men, has 
no place in the logic of the utilitarian school ; and the same profound thinker, 
who could deny to the mighty mind of Burke its most peculiar and charac- 
teristic attribute, would hardly be deterred from withholding, even from 
Shakespeare, the praise which vulgar readers and vulgar spectators have 
awarded to that most irregular, and, at the same time, that most sublime 
conception of his fancy. What is there, Mr. Mill might ask, in the invention 
of the story, which might not have been struck out in an unenlightened age ? 
A magician, who had once been the Duke of Milan, but had been wrongfully 
deposed by his brother, who had usurped his duchy, and had embarked him 
with his infant daughter in a crazy vessel, is by good luck transported to an 
enchanted island. Finding by his art, that a ship, with the usurping duke and 
his son on board, was not many leagues distant from the island, he summons 
a storm to his aid, and his supernatural ministers, in obedience to his mandates, 
cause the ship to be wrecked, by which means his enemies are brought within 
his power. His daughter Miranda, a maiden of exquisite beauty, who had 
never seen any masculine form but her father, and a strange grotesque being 
of brutish character and aspect, who was his slave ; and Ferdinand, son of 
the usurper, a young prince of interesting appearance and great accom- 
plishments; these young persons are by an apparent accident brought to- 
gether and fall mutually in love. Ferdinand is bending under the rude 
labour imposed on him by Prospero, ami Miranda commiserates the un- 
worthy office that he was doomed to perform. This scene contains, indeed, 
many beautiful passages, and the courtship of Ferdinand and Miranda is 
pleasing and poetical. Beyond this, there is nothing in the play that ac- 
cords with the'ftnderstanding, or that can gratify the taste of an enlightened 
age. A storm and a shipwreck to bring about Prospero's restoration to 
his duchy, and his daughter's marriage, are contrivances that display the 
rudeness of an ignorant people, and have been repeated innumerable times 
in the fables of other uncultivated nations. The tricks of Ariel, his trusty 
spirit, and the masque in which Ceres and other fabled personages are intro- 
duced, in honour of the nuptials, could never be endured where judgment 
and taste have received any considerable culture. 

From this petty jurisdiction, the genius both of Kalidas and of Shakespeare 
may fairly plead their exemption. For, let it be remarked, as the ancient 
mythology of northern Europe supplied to our immortal poet the machinery 
on which the plot of that wild and sublime effort of his fancy revolves, in 
like manner the ancient mythology of the Hindus supplied its machinery to the 
gifted author of Sakilntala. Tried by reason and probability, both are absurd 
contrivances ; but by the magic of poetical genius, reason and probability are 
for awhile laid asleep, and the reader or the spectator resigns himself without 
a murmur to the resistless dominion and the uncontrollable enchantments of 
the poet. Investigated by such tests as those adopted by Mr. Mill, the Greek 
drama itself would be found full of absurd contrivances. The author of Saktin- 
tala was a Hindu, and he is not to be censured therefore for interweaving the 
mythological traditions of his country, with the incidents of his dramas, unless 

Sophocles, 
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Sophocles, whom. Mh Mill must allow to have written in the most lettered 
and flourishing period of the Athenian glory, is censurable, upon the same 
narrow principles of criticism, for the dramatic agencies which he derived from 
the mythological superstitions of Greece. Duslnnanta, in the car of Indra, is 
not more absurd or less poetical than Medea, ascending over the stage in the 
chariot of the sun, drawn by winged dragons : with the dead bodies of her 
children, when she addresses Jason in those exquisite verses :* 

Ti rctsds Kimq Kavx/ao^Xsvtg j k. t. A. 

The curse of the brahman, which Mr. Mill, wilfully shutting his eyes to the 
poetical side of the Hindu superstitions, and opening them so widely to its 
deformities, condemns as a clumsy contrivance to bring about the leading 
incidents of the piece, is not perhaps much inferior, in respect of dramatic 
effect, to the malediction of the in the Greek tragedy, which pursues and 
goads its predestined victim, and throws over the whole poem a certain re- 
ligious horror, with which the most unpoetical and matter-of-fact reader would 
scarcely refuse his sympathy. The curse, in like manner, whose dreadful 
efficacy was recognized and felt by every one who held the Braluninical creed, is 
skilfully and poetically interposed, in order to augment, by a temporary but 
fearful suspense, the interest we take in the fate of the young, the beautiful, 
and innocent Sakiintala. That curse introduces fear, and disquietude, and 
sorrow, where all was hope, and love, and congratulation ; and the disquie- 
tude and sorrow thus introduced are the only ones that could invade the 
bosom, or destroy the peace, of a maiden who loved virtuously, and merited 
the full recompense of her pure and confiding affection. Through these scenes, 
Sakiintala and her virgin companions discourse the sweetest music of the 
heart. Those faithful friends, who shared all her counsels, who extorted from 
her, by their innocent guile, the blushing avowal of the passion she had con- 
ceived for her royal visitor, and who overheard the dreadful imprecation which 
darkened with dread and uncertainty her hopes of bridal bliss* but overheard, 
at the same time, the charm with which the ring was endued to avert the 
calamity which threatened her, exhibit a sweet and interesting picture of fe- 
minine attachment, so girl-like, so pure, so defecated, so delightful a sketch of 

u School-days’ friendship, childhood-innocence,” 

that he must be the most tasteless of critics, or the most crabbed of phi- 
losophers, who does not deem beauties, such as these, an adequate atonement 
for much more incongruity and confusion than can justly be charged against 
the author of Sakuntala. But, in truth, the poet of this interesting drama 
stands no more in need of indulgence, on this score, than the writers of many 
of the most admired of that kind of dramatic composition, which Schlegel and 
other critics call the romantic. The first discovery of Sakuntala watering her 
plants by the king, the conversation which he overhears between the heroine 
and her friends, and which adds new impulse to his passion, the scene in 
which the passion is declared by Dushmanta, and acknowledged to be mutual 
by Sakiintala, proceed with a coherence strictly dramatic ; and nothing 
retards the progress of the action to the marriage contract, which would 
be the natural termination of the piece but for the skilful interposition of the 
Braluninical curse and its consequences, which fill us with anxiety and terror 
for the fortunes of the young bride, till the final solution of all that was 

problematic 


* Eurlp. Medea, act v. scene Ili. 
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problematic in her destiny comes in due season to our relief. Aristotle pre- 
scribes this change of fortune (irt£nnrUet) as an essential ingredient in dra- 
matic imitation. With regard to the preternatural agencies with which the 
drama closes, Mr. Mill ought to have paid some attention to Sir William 
Jones’s suggestion, that the deities introduced are allegorical personages. 
Whether the opinion be controvertible or not I will not presume to determine ; 
but the soundest Sanscrit scholars have acquiesced in the interpretation of 
that accomplished orientalist. The machinery, however, is in strict accord- 
ance with the Hindu system of mythology, and with the popular feelings and 
traditionary tenets of the Hindus, and therefore as legitimate in a Hindu 
drama as the introduction of Hercules and the Furies into the Greek, dr elves, 
fairies, ghosts, and magicians, into those dramas which have borrowed as 
largely from the superstitions of the north. 

And here it must be observed, that the peculiar character of the national 
drama of the Hindus, the specific idiosyncrasy by which it is distinguished 
from the drama, whether indigenous or derived, of every country or people, 
must be considered with some attention before a just estimate, either of its 
excellencies or defects, can be pronounced. Is Mr. Mill, who deduces his 
judgment from Sakuntala, serious when he compares the Hindu theatre to 
the wretched and grotesque buffooneries of the Chinese?* The question may 
be brought to a speedy issue. Let the reader of Sakuntala, with all the graces 
of that exquisite composition recent in his recollection, proceed to the pe- 
rusal of the Sorrows of Han, translated by Mr. Davis or of Laou-Seng- 
UrhJ (an heir in his old age), the only selections from the Chinese drama 
which have yet appeared in an English dress, and his disgust and impatience 
will soon enable him to compute the almost immeasurable superiority of the 
Hindu drama. It were a waste of words to dwell longer on the topic. Of 
the Hindu drama, indeed, we have not materials to trace the history. This, 
however, may jhe i safely asserted, that it is self-derived and original. But 
whether it arrived by slow gradations, and through a long succession of coarse 
experiments, to the degree of refinement which is exhibited in Sakuntala, and 
in the other valuable specimens translated by Mr. Dayman Wilson; whether 
its progress corresponds to that of the Grecian drama, which, from its first 
» Thespian elements, leaped to sudden maturity and vigour in the tragedy of 
iEschylus, there is one characteristic by which it is pre-eminently distin- 
guished. It was addressed to the learned portion of the community. The 
Sanscrit had, to all appearances, ceased to be a living dialect when these plays 
were produced ; and Mr. Wilson § conjectures, with great plausibility, that it 
was never the vernacular tongue of the whole country. Now plays exclusively 
composed for a learned and critical audience must necessarily have been exe- 
cuted with considerable attention to those proprieties and principles, the dis- 
regard of which would have produced deformities revolting to the cultivated 
taste of the intelligent judges before whom they were acted. Accordingly, in 
the literature of no country have dramatic rules been laid down with more pre- 
cision and minuteness : innumerable treatises and commentaries upon the dra- 
matic 

* As a specimen of Mr. Mill’s reasoning, Ms Indefatigable zeal for the depreciation of every thing 
Hindu, and of the hazardous assertions into which a love of his system or theory may betray even an* 
enlightened understanding, I quote the passage : “ The Chinese, too, are excessively fond of theatrical , 
entertainments, and they excel in poetry as well as the Hindus; yet our British ambassador and his 
retinue found their dramatic representations very rude and dull entertainments."— Hist. British India, 
vol. i. p. 361). 

f Published by the Oriental Translation Committee, 1829. 

% Published for Murray, 12»no. 1U17. § Specimens Hind. T heal., vol. i. p .8. 
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matic art have beenwritten in India, arid the Hindu critics have divided' their 
drama into so many classes, as to afford no faint presumption in favour of the 
somewhat hyperbolical remark of Sir Wm. Jones, that “the Hindu theatre 
would fill as many volumes as that of any nation in ancient or modern Europe.’*’* 
A national drama thus rich and multifarious, regulated by a severe critical code, 
by technical systems and precepts drawn from the practice of established 
authors, and comprehending f not less than twenty-eight distinct kinds, could 
riot surely be the drama of a rude and uninstrucled state of society. The birth 
of criticism is necessarily long posterior to that of poetry ; and the highest 
specimens of the art are those only from which critical rules can be deduced. 
What then are we to think of Mr. Mill’s hypothesis, which assimilates the 
Hindu drama to the rude theatrical essays of China, Peru, and Mexico ?{ 

It may serve to shew the degree of cultivation at which dramatic literature 
had arrived amongst the Hindus, to advert only to the two highest classes of 
their drama, and the rules laid down for the construction and conduct of the 
plays which belong to them. First, the Nataka is the play, par excellence , and 
comprises all the elements of dramatic composition ; the others being rather 
inferior varieties, than partaking of its characteristics. It is peremptorily re- 
quired that the subject should be celebrated and important. According to 
some authorities, the fable should be drawn from mythology or authentic 
history. The rule, however, is relaxed by other critics, who permit the story 
to be fictitious or mixed, or partly resting on tradition, and partly derived 
from the imagination of the author, of which kind is Sakiintala. The Nataka, 
however, is to represent worthy and exalted personages, like those of the 
Greek Tragedy, and the hero must be a monarch as Dushmanta, a demigod as 
Ramah, or a divinity as Indra. The passion should be but one; the plot 
should be simple, the incidents consistent ; the business should spring from 
the story “ as directly as the plant from its seed,” and, above all, it should 
be free from unnecessary episodes and interruptions. The duration of an act, 
according to the early authorities, must not exceed a day; but other com- 
mentaries extend it to a few days, and sometimes to a year. The diction of a 
Nataka should be perspicuous and polished. The piece is to consist of not 
fewer than five acts, and not more than ten. The unity of action is strictly 
enjoined, and that of time is curiously modified, conformably to a principle a 
strongly inculcated, “ that the time required for the fable elapses invariably 
between the acts.” In one piece, indeed, twelve years are supposed to pass 
between the first and second acts ; a necessity to which Shakespeare was driven 
by the nature of his story in the Winter’s Tale. The Hindus have no tragedy, 
properly so called ; and, in this respect, they may be classed with much of 
the Spanish and English drama, to which, according to Schlegcl, “ the terms 
tragedy and comedy , in the sense in which they were used by the ancients, 
are wholly inapplicable but their purpose is to excite terror and pity, and 
they exercise, by turns, all the emotions of the human bosom. The tragical 
termination, however, of a drama is prohibited by a positive rule, and the 
death of the hero or the heroine is never to be announced. “ With that re- 
gard to decorum,” says Mr. Wilson , § “ which even Voltaire thought might 
be sometimes dispensed with, it is not lawful, in any manner, ensanglanler la 
scene, and death must invariably be inflicted out of the view of the spectators. 

Attention 

• Preface to SakftntalA. ■( Wilson’s Preface to Specimens of the Hindu Theatre. 

i Mr. Mill quotes Garcilasso de la Vega and Olavlgero, to shew that dramatic poetry was greatly fa* 
repute amongst the Peruvians and Mexicans ! 

$ Sea Mr. dayman Wilson on the dramatic system of the Hindus, p. 12. 
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Attention to bicnseance is carried even to a further extent, and a number of 
interdictions are peculiar to the system of the Hindus. The excepted topics 
of a serious nature are hostile defiance, solemn imprecations, exile, degradation, 
and national calamity ; whilst those of a less grave or comic character are 
biting, scratching, kissing, eating, sleeping, the bath, inunction, and the mar- 
riage ceremony. Dramatic writers, especially those of a modern date, have 
sometimes violated these precepts ; but, in general, the conduct of what may 
be called the classical drama of the Hindus is exemplary and dignified. Nor 
is its moral purport neglected ; and one of their writers declares, in an illus- 
tration familiar to ancient and modern poetry, that the chief end of the theatre 
is to disguise, by the insidious sweet, the unpalatable but salutary bitter of 
the cup.” 

The second species of the Hindu drama is the Prakarana , which is only 
distinguished from the Nataka by its taking a range less elevated. It is a pure 
fiction, drawn from real life in a respectable class of society, and its principal 
topic is love. The principal male personage must be of high rank, a brahmin, 
or a merchant of respectable dealings and character. The heroine must be a 
virgin of pure character, or a courtezan : a designation, by which we are not 
to understand a female who has thrown off all regard to the decencies of the 
feminine condition, but a person in whom the principles of virtue remain 
perfect and unobliterated, although living in a state of manners that forbade 
the admission of married women into familiar intercourse, and opened it 
only to those who had cultivated the accomplishments to which, by her ne- 
cessary domestic seclusion, the married matron was a stranger. This frail, 
though cultivated being, corresponds as nearly as possible to the courtezan or 
'Era/gs of the Greeks; but she is neither an Aspasia, nor a Lais. She is a 
tender, and an ptfectionatc creature, framed by her education to be the solace 
and delight of the other sex, not only by her external attractions, but by that 
softness and refinement of manners, by which she is endeared to those who 
at once admire the charms of her person and the polished graces of her in- 
tellect. Such are the principal divisions of the Hindu drama; descending 
through successive gradations to those farcical or comic satires, levelled in 
general at tho^ sanctified and privileged orders of the community, some of 
them so full of an exuberant gaiety, and rioting so wildly in the license of an 
unrestrained imagination, as to remind us of the luxuriancy, the sarcasm, and 
humour of the Aristophanic comedy. 

The precise period, when the Hindu drama flourished in the hands of its 
best masters, cannot indeed be fixed ; but it had evidently passed intp its de- 
cline before the fourteenth or fifteenth century, when the first feeble and rude 
theatre arose amongst the nations of Europe. The stern genius of the Mus- 
sulman governments, and the bigotry of the Mussulman sovereigns, extin- 
guished its latest spark, and after the establishment of those conquerors in - 
Hindustan, scarcely any traces of a national drama can be discerned. But 
that for a long cycle of years the Hindu drama maintained its proud and 
“ palmy ” state, sustained by poets of vigorous powers and creative genius, 
there is no reason to doubt. Sir William Jones places the ingenious 
author of Sakuntala about fifty-six years before the Christian asra. But 
whether prior or subsequent to Christianity, the best dramatic compositions are 
of considerable antiquity. Of this, their style, which is in general simple and 
inartificial, offers undeniable evidence ; for they were unquestionably produced 
before an elaborate richness and diffuseness of writing, and a taste for fantastic 
and meretricious ornaments, had begun to deface the majestic simplicity of 

Sanscrit 
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Sanscrit literature, a corruption which Mr. Wilson assigns to the ninth cen- 
tury of our sera. 

To the second or lighter class of Hindu dramas belongs the Mrichchakati, or 
the Toy Cart, which Mr. Hnyman Wilson has translated with his accustomed 
elegance and fidelity. Its literary merits would entitle it to a high place in 
the drama of any nation whatsoever ; but it is very valuable as a curious and 
interesting picture of national manners, free from all exterior influence and 
adulteration, and presenting a portrait purely Indian. “ It represents,” re- 
marks the accomplished translator, “ a state of society sufficiently advanced 
in civilization to be luxurious and corrupt, and is certainly very far from 
offering a flattering similitude, though not without many attractive features.” 
The analysis of the story, and the insertion of a scene or two of this most 
entertaining comedy, would be a triumphant refutation of the degrading, but 
ill-considered hypothesis of Mr. Mill concerning the dramatic compositions of 
India.* Our limits, however, will only permit the following extract, which 
will probably remind the classical scholar of the sententious morality of 
Euripides. Servillaka, the lover of Madanika, thus addresses his mistress in a 
vehement style of reproach, to which he was excited by jealousy of her atten- 
tions to another. 


Ser. (with jealous warmth.) 

You seem to take strange interest in this business. 
Twas love of you that urged me to the act— ■ 
j\Ie, sprung of virtuous and of pure descent. 
Spurred by my passion, I have offered you 
A life of credit and a faithful heart ; 

And this is my reward : to be reviled, 

And find your cares devoted to another. 

In vain the lofty tree of flowering youth 
Bears goodly fruit, the prey of harlot birds. 

Ah, what a fool is man, to place his trust 
In woman or in fortune, slippery both, 

As serpents ! always is it woman’s trick 
To spurn the fond, the faithful heart that loves her. 
* * * * 




Oh then let virtuous youth 

Beware the wanton’s charms, that baleful blow. 

Like flowers on charnel- ground ; the ocean waves 
Are less unsteady, and the dying glow 
Of eve, less fleeting than a woman's fondness. 

Wealth is her aim ; as soon as man is drained 
Of all his goods, like a squeezed colour-bag 
She casts him off. Brief as the lightning’s flash 
Is woman’s love. Nay, she can look devotion 
To one man, whilst another rules her heart ; 

And even whilst she holds in fond embrace 
One lover, for his rival breathes her sighs. 

But why expect what nature has withheld ? 

The lotus blooms not on the mountain’s brow, 

Nor bears the mule the burthen of the horse ; 

The grain of barley buds not into rice. 

Nor dwells one virtue in the breast of woman .f 

Fool 

* The reader may find an analysis of and copious extracts from this play in this Journal, vol. xxiil. p. 48. 
t H fgjteneralizing,” observes Mr. Wilson, “ some of these asperities, the author is made to appear 
more of a misogynist than he really is. Some of the aspersions are, however, addressed to the whole 
sex, *nd r the application of the rest Is not without countenance. The Hindu poets very rarely dispraise 
women ; they generally represent them as amiable and affectionate." 
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Fool that I was, to let that wretch escape ! 

Tis not too late, and Charudatta dies. (Going.) 

Mad, ( Catching hold of him) — You have talked a great deal of stuffy and are angry 
without rhyme or reason. 

SW. — How, without reason ! 

Mad. — These ornaments are, in truth, the property of Vasantasena. 

Scr. — Indeed ! 

Mad. — And were left by her in deposit with Charudatta. 

Scr. — For what purpose ? 

Mad. — I will tell you. (Whispers.) 

Ser. — I am overcome with shame ; the friendly branch 
That gave me shadow, when oppressed with heat, 

My heedless hand has shorn of its bright leaves ! 

And such is the drama which Mr. Mill likens to the rude theatrical conceits 
of China, Peru, and Mexico — even to those of “ the rudest people with 
whom our knowledge of the globe has yet brought us acquainted !” To say 
nothing of the right unjustly usurped by the historian, of pronouncing, from 
one specimen, upon the entire system of the Hindu drama, of which more 
than sixty plays are extant, and concerning the merits of which, it was his 
duty to make some inquiries amongst those who are conversant with the 
Sanscrit ; his assertion is completely negatived by internal evidence, the force 
of which will be irresistibly felt by every reader endued with taste and judg- 
ment, and qualified to pronounce an opinion upon works of taste and ima- 
gination. 


PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE.* 

BY JOHN BOW 111 NO, I.L.D. 

I mused while I turned on a feverish bed, 

Recalling the changes I've ‘seen ; 

“ There is so much of grief and of grievance,” I said, 
In the things and the thoughts that have been, 

Ttaa they canker the budding of hope with their blight, 
And o'ershadow the future with memory’s night.” 

Then I counted the joys, and the beautiful dreams, 

Qf the sunshine and stars of the past, 

In the glory-gilt twilight of youth-time, which seems 
To echo back bliss to the last ; 

And X said, “ Life’s a blessing, and man should be blest, 
And the sorrows of life arc but shadows at best.” 

It seemed that I stood on the verge of the tomb ; 

While the flapping of ravens I heard . 

I felt the sweet calm between gladness and gloom, 

And patiently waited the word— 

The word that should bid me descend ; but my breast 
Was still as the snows on the mountains that rest. 

Too much I've enjoyed on life's journey, to close 
My pilgrimage free from regret ; 

And I've suffered too much from its wants and its woes. 
Their scourgings and stings to forget : 

So come when it will the decree from on high, 

I am willing to live— but contented to die, 

* From Ackennann’s u Forget-Me-Not ” for 1830. 



TRISTAN D> ACUNHA. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir : The islands of Tristan d, Acunlia appear to be so advantageously 
situated for the formation of a depot for the supply of vessels bound to India, 
Australia, &c. with water and provisions, that it appears rather surprising 
that no settlement for that purpose has hitherto been made ; but I hope the 
period is not far distant when a small colony shall be established at these 
islands. 

At the present time, a settlement might be made at a very moderate ex- 
pense; the offer of a free passage would induce many able farmers and skilful 
artizans to become settlers, and a single ship would afford sufficient accom- 
modation for the conveyance of twenty or thirty families, by whom a com- 
mencement might be made : three or four civil officers, and a handful of 
troops, would be all that would be required, for some time, for the govern- 
ment and protection of the settlement. 

Stone adapted for building abounds, and though the timber on the islands is 
generally of small size, yet enough might doubtless be found for domestic 
purposes. Limestone has not yet been discovered : but an efficient substitute 
might be procured, as in New South Wales, from the shells of oysters, &c. 
Some wild pigs and goats yet harbour in the woods ; an immense quantity of 
birds frequent the peaked mountain in the centre of the main island, and a 
boat can at all times procure an ample supply of fish : so that, with a little 
assistance in the outset, the settlers would soon be able to maintain themselves, 
and to begin to dispose of their surplus produce to those vessels who, wishing 
to make a quick voyage, should make for these islands instead of touching at 
St. Helena or the Cape. The fertility of the soil, in many parts of the 
principal island, appears to be very great, and large quantities of grain, fruit, 
and esculent vegetables, might no doubt be procured, under an able system of 
farming, from the lands near the shore ; while horned cattle and sheep would 
increase and multiply in the interior vallies, and upon the slopes of the moun- 
tain and the smaller hills which surround it. 

If these islands be not speedily claimed by the English; government, the 
French or Dutch, or perhaps even the Americans, will most projbably proceed 
to establish a settlement among them ; and therefore the speedy formation of 
a British colony seems desirable, upon this if upon no other account. But 
when it is considered that vessels might, if they could procure supplies at 
Tristan d y Acunha, proceed at once to India, without touching at any inter- 
mediate port, surely they become of sufficient importance to render them 
worthy of attention, especially as the object in view might be accomplished at 
an expense almost nominal. A sufficient number of settlers might be obtained 
if it were wished, who would defray the expense of their own passage, and 
support themselves upon their arrival, till their own farms should afford them 
subsistence, and the cost of the settlement would then be reduced to the 
maintenance of the civil officers and the military detachment, and of the 
erection of the requisite public buildings ; an expense hardly worth comparing 
with the benefits to be derived, and that too almost immediately, from the 
settlement. 

A lieutenant-governor, a surgeon, a surveyor, and a storekeeper, would be 
the only officers absolutely necessary for the formation of a settlement upon 

a limited 
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a limited scale. Other appointments might he made when the increase of the 
colony in population and importance rendered it necessary. 

A lieutenant, one sergeant, one corporal, and ten or twelve marines, would 
suffice as a military protection to the settlement; and these might bcfrarnishcd 
from any man-of-war upon the station, and relieved when the vessel to which 
they belonged was ordered homewards. 

And thirty families would commence a colony, which would rapidly increase 
in numbers when the nature of the settlement, and the encouraging prospects 
it offered to the industrious farmer, became generally known. 

Let the heads of these families be either men accustomed to agriculture, or 
masons, bricklayers, carpenters, smiths, &c. : a sufficient number of well- 
qualified persons would offer their services, if government were to resolve to 
colonize these islands, where the fertility of the soil would offer an ample 
return for the labours of the husbandman, and the resort of shipping a ready 
market for its disposal, and where a continually-increasing population would 
give full employment to the artizans connected with buildings. Many families 
are now proceeding to Swan River, at their own expense, and many others 
are preparing to follow their example, who would willingly, nay gladly, be- 
come settlers at Tristan d / Acunha, if the British government should resolve 
to make any establishment there (these persons possess sufficient capital to 
pay the cost of their own passage, and of their support when arrived, conse- 
quently would not become a burthen upon government) ; the consideration 
that a shorter voyage lay before them, and that the market for their produce 
was at their very doors, would far overbalance any dissatisfaction at the small 
extent of the grants of land they could expect to obtain, when compared with 
those offered to their acceptance at Swan River. 

If a colony were established at Tristan d, Acunha, it would in a short time 
become of considerable commercial importance; it would become a resort for 
the vessels engaged in the whale-fishery ; and an opinion long since entertained 
might be realized, namely, that an advantageous exchange of the commodities 
of India for those of South America might be carried on from these islands. 
But the main object to be answered is, the founding a settlement where British 
ships may be supplied with provisions, when bound either upon the southern 
whale-fishery, to}India, or to Australia: for this purpose, these islands appear 
to be extremely well adapted, from their situation, their climate, and their 
soil. They arc almost in the direct track of vessels bound to some parts of 
India, and might be visited by every Indiaman with less sacrifice of time than 
is incurred by putting into St. Helena or the Cape ; and other vessels employed 
in those seas would experience a similar advantage. The climate is very 
healthy, and well-adapted for the production of vegetables of all kinds; 
temperate and mild, warm but not hot ; and the soil is a rich loamy earth, at 
least upon the sea-coast and in the adjoining vallies. 

It may be objected that these islands are destitute of any port or shelter for 
vessels; but it may be answered, that the purposes for which ships would visit 
these islands can be effected without a harbour. Water-casks may be filled in 
a boat without removal, by means of a hose; and the surf is seldom suffi- 
ciently high to prevent easy intercourse' with shipping: the whole coast of the 
islands presenting good anchorage for ships close under the cliffs, besides 
which, it appears that a port does exist on the S. E. side of the main island, 
although the entrance is concealed by masses of gigantic sea-weed. This port 
is stated to be about half a mile in width, and three-quarters in depth, with 

several 
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several fathoms depth of water ; the bottom black sand, and good holding* 
ground ; the shape that of a horse-shoe. 

Whenja settlement was established, which would probably be commenced 
on the northern side of the island, this port on the S.E. side might be exa- 
mined, and cleared of the weeds, by which it is at present almost choked up • 
and it would then be ready for the reception of vessels which required repair, 
or which might visit the island upon trading expeditions; and if the de- 
scription of it proved correct, a little town would soon spring up upon its 
shores. 

Another advantage which these islands offer, is the facility with which they 
may be fortified against any hostile attack : in most places, a few pieces of 
artillery would render them almost impregnable. In our last war with America, 
their cruisers and privateers frequently visited Tristan d, Acunha, and pro- 
cured supplies of wood, water, and some provisions, which enabled them to 
keep the sea, and annoy our commerce. Surely a settlement in these islands 
is called for by this circumstance alone ; we ought to prevent them from again 
becoming a place of refuge and refreshment for our enemies : indeed, the ad- 
vantage of establishing a colony in Tristan d, Acunha are so many, and so great, 
that it is to be hoped his Majesty’s ministers will speedily resolve to add these 
islands to our other possessions. 

I remain, Sir, your’s &c. 

R. H. 

10/7/ October 1829. 

P.S. Perhaps some of your readers may be in possession of recent infor- 
mation respecting Tristan d/ Acunha ; if so, perhaps they will have the kind- 
ness to forward it to you for publication ; of your readiness to give it, or any 
other interesting matter within your plan, an immediate insertion, none of 
your readers can entertain any doubt. 


A SCOTS I.UVE SANC. 

BY THE ETTIIICK SHKPHI-UD.* 

Could this ill warld line been contrived » 

To stand without mischievous woman, 
IIow peaccfu’ bodies wad hae lived. 
Released frae a* the ills sae common ! 
Rut since it is the waefu* case 

That man maun hae this tcazing wony, 
Why sic a sweet bewitching face? 

— O had they no been made sae bonny ! 

I might hae wandered dale and wood, 
Brisk as the breeze that whistles o’er me, 
As careless as the roe-deer’s brood, 

As happy as the lambs before me ; 

I might hac screwed my tunefu' pegs, 

And carolled mountain strains so gaily, 
Had we but wantit a* the Megs 
Wi* glossy e’en sae dark an* wily. 

* Prom ** Friendship’* Offering ” for 1E.TO. 
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LIVES OF FERDOUSI AND HAFEZ, 

BY A PERSIAN AUTHOR, OOULETSHAH-AL-SAMARCANDI.*# 


Life of the Poet Ferdousj. 

All the learned agree that, since the establishment of Islamism, no poet has 
appeared whose talents are equal to those of Ferdousi, or who can be com- 
pared with him in respect to eloquence and beauty of composition. His poem 
entitled Shah Nameh is the least equivocal proof of his superiority, since, 
during a period of 500 years, no writer has yet been found capable of com- 
posing a work comparable to this master-piece of Ferdousi. Azazi has re- 
marked : “ there are three men who have elevated themselves by poetry to the 
rank of prophet, although Mahomet said there would be no prophet after him : 
the epic, the ode, and the song, have conferred this rank upon Ferdousi, An- 
wari, and Saadi.” It may be observed, in respect to these verses of Azazi, 
that the odes of Khacani may be placed in competition with those of Anwari, 
and the songs of Khoja Kliosrou with Saadi’s ; Khosrou, indeed, may de- 
serve the preference; but there is no poet whatever whose descriptions and 
narratives bear away the palm from those of Ferdousi. Some one may not, 
perhaps, admit the superiority of this poet over Nazami, to whose works he 
may be tempted to assign the pre-eminence. The poems of Nazami, it is 
true, discover much dignity; they are full of sentiment, and written in a bold 
and well-sustained style : the author cannot be denied to possess distinguished 
talents. I leave the reader to decide this point ; let him read the works of 
the two poets with attention, and then deliver a considerate and impartial 
judgment. 

The proper name of Ferdousi was Hassan,f son of Ishak Shercfshah. In 
some of his works he takes the name of Sherefshah alone. He was of a 
family of peasants, belonging to the territory of To os, in Khorasan. Some 
• say he was born in a village named Rizan, a dependency of this city; others 
that his father was in the service of Soori-ben-Moazz, surnamed Amid Khora- 
san, as gardener, and employed in cultivating an estate which Soori possessed 
in the suburbs of Toos, and that this estate, which consisted of a canal and 
four gardens, bore the name of Ferdousi, $ w hence our poet derived his name. 
Whether this be the case or not, Ferdousi, having experienced some oppres- 
sion on the part of the governor of Toos, went to Ghazni, in order to prefer 
his complaint to the court and obtain redress. He remained for some time at 
the court of Sultan Mahmoud without being able to bring his affair to a termi- 
nation ; and as he had no resource for the supply of his daily expenses, he 
employed himself in making verses for any persons who wanted them, and lie 
thereby gained what w\<is necessary for his subsistence. 

He desired ardently to form an acquaintance with the poet Ansari ; but the 
elevated station which this person occupied at court precluded Ferdousi from 
obtaining access to him. Upon one occasion, however, he succeeded in dex- 
terously obtruding himself into the house of Ansari, at the very time w r hcn the 
poets Asjedi and Ferrakhi, both disciples of Ansari, were present with him. 
The latter perceiving Ferdousi, was struck with surprise at the appearance of a 

man 

* From an cxtentled analysis, by M. ile Sary, of the Tezkimt-al-SJitmm, or ** History of the Poets,” 
by the above Persian author, written A.D. 14H7-— Motiviv dds Manuvripts du Roi, tom. iv. 

1 His name was Abnulrassem llussimbcn Mohaimneil. 

$ Ferdousi is equivalent to purmlisnivnl. 

Asiat.Journ.Vu\..'28. N'o.li;?. 3 Y 
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man in a peasant’s dress, and addressing him, said : “ Friend, i£ is not deco* 
rous for any but poets to mix in the society of poets.” — “ I have already made 
some progress in the art,” was Ferdousi’s reply. Whereupon, Ansari having 
recited this verse : — 

The lustre of thy cheeks eclipses that of the moon ; 

Asjedi said : — 

The rose in the midst of n parterre discovers nothing comparable to thy charms; 
and Fcrrakhi added : — 

Thine eye-hishes pierce a breast-plate, and penetrate the very heart; 

Ferdousi instantly took up the subject, and completed the quatrain by this 
verse : — 

Like the victorious lance of Kin at the battle of Peahen. 

All present were delighted with this happy impromptu ; and Ansari, ad- 
dressing himself to Ferdousi, said, “ your reply is admirable: have you read 
the history of the ancient kings ?” — “ Yes,” returned Ferdousi ; “ I carry the 
history of the ancient monarchy of Persia along with me.” Ansari thereupon 
proposed to him, as a trial, some more difficult verses, and discovering his 
talents, apologized for the manner in which he had treated him before he knew 
his merit, and admitted him into their society. 

Some time previous, Sultan Mahmoud had urged Ansari to put into verse 
the history of the ancient kings of Persia ; the poet, however, always excused 
himself with the plea that his engagements were too numerous; /tafHjphaps did 
not feel that he possessed sufficient strength or skill to undtft£^6>80 great a 
work. Having hitherto found no person competent to peffo&h the office, he 
determined, one day, to propose it to Ferdousi, who readily consented to 
attempt the task. Ansari hastened to acquaint the Sultan with the circum- 
stance; he expatiated upon the rare qualifications of the young poet, and 
upon the prospect they held out that lie would be able to execute the work 
successfully. “ Desire him to make some complimentary verses upon me,” 
said Mahmoud. Ansari executed the Sultan’s commands, and Ferdousi 
immediately composed the following distich :* 

As soon as the infant's lips are moistened with its mother's milk. 

The first word it articulates in the cradle is the name of “ Mahmoud.” 

This distich gave much pleasure to Mahmoud, who no longer hesitated to 
entrust Ferdousi with the execution of the work which lie had offered to 
undertake; and lie provided him with apartments in the interior of the palace, 
assigned him a pension, and ordered that he should be furnished with what- 
ever was necessary for his support and convenience. 

Ferdousi passed four years at Ghazni, occupied with the composition of the 
Shah Nam eh. He then obtained permission to revisit Toos, his native place ; 
and after passing four years there, without intermission of his toil, he re- 
turned 

* Tliis distich is hut a part of the panegyric ; the whole of it is as follows : 

beneath lm reign, so universal is justice, that the lamb and the wolf drink at the same stream. 

From Cashmere ;■* the China sea, every nation acknowledges his glory. 

.vs soon as the infant’s lips are moistened with its mother's milk. 

The first word it articulates is the name of “ Mahmoud.” 

Jn the banquet, Mahmoud is a heaven of liberality ; in battle, a lion or a dragon. 

When he walks in the garden of roses, lilies spring up beneath his feet. 

His splendour causes objects to smile, like a grove in Apring : it makes the air soft, and the earth 
prolific. 

The dew of his gencroAity, falling on the ground, renders it like the flowery bowers of Iram. 
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turned to Ghazni, and presented to the Sultan four parts of his poem, which 
were finished. Mahmoud was highly pleased with them ; and Ferdousi conti- 
nued his labour with the same ardour as before: the Sultan bestowing upon 
him, from time to time, fresh tokens of his regard and satisfaction. 

Ferdousi composed, besides, some verses in honour of Khoja-Ahmcd-ben- 
Hassan Mei'mendi, who was charged with the duty of supplying him with 
what he needed ; but he took no pains to ingratiate himself with Ayyar, one 
of the persons most intimately in the confidence of Mahmoud.* Ayyar con- 
ceived a dislike to the poet on this account; and in order to be revenged upon 
him for his neglect, he insinuated to the Sultan that Ferdousi was attached to 
the sect of Kafadhites (or Shyitcs), to which Mahmoud was a determined 
enemy : there was no greater object of horror to him than this sect. He began 
immediately to change his sentiments towards Ferdousi ; and at length, send- 
ing for him, he reproached him bitterly, observing, “ I know you are aCarma- 
thian, and I will order you to he trampled to death by my elephants, as an 
example to all Carmathians.” The poet fell at Mahmoud’s feet, protesting 
that he was no Carmathian, but an orthodox Sunnite, and that some calum- 
niator had wronged him in the Sultan’s opinion. Mahmoud replied : “The 
city of Toos has always given birth to the most zealous partizans of this impious 
doctrine :f I am willing to pardon you, provided you consent to renounce your 
errors.” 

Henceforward, Ferdousi lived in perpetual apprehension of the effects of 
the Saltan’s prejudice ; and Mahmoud never recovered his good opinion of 
him, Tte poet, however, having completed the Shah Xamc/i presented it 
to the Sultan; full of the flattering hope of being richly rewarded, of obtain- 
ing some estate with an appointment in the Sultan’s household, and of being 
admitted to his society. Hut, owing to the prejudice which Mahmoud had 
conceived against him, the Sultan contented himself with ordering that the 
poet should receive (>0,000 pieces of silver, being at the rate of one piece for 
every verse (distich) of the Shah A r amch.§ 

Ferdousi considered that this recompense was far inferior to that which lie 
had a right to expect; nevertheless lie took the (>0,000 drachms, and proceed- 
ing to the bath, he gave 20,000 in payment to the proprietor of the baths, he 
purchased some glasses of the liquor called fiikkn || , for which he also paid 
20,000 drachms, and he distributed the remaining 20,000 in charity. He then 
concealed himself in the city of Ghazni, and having contrived to obtain, 
by artifice, from the library of Mahmoud, the copy of the Shah Namch which 
he had presented to him, he inserted therein some verses which contain a 
severe satire against the Sultan. Among these verses occur the following : 

I have employed many years in the composition of this poem, 

And I expected from the Multan’s magniiicence that a crown and wreath would be 
the reward of my toil. 

If this king had been the son of a king,^} he would have placed a crown upon my 
head ; 

But as there is no nobility in his blood, he is incapable of heroic sentiments. 

The 

* He was the chief vizier. 

\ This doctrine, it is well known, is an acknowledgment that Aboubekr, Omar, and Othman were 
legitimate successors of Mahomet. 

{ Some writers state that he was sixty-five years of age when he finished the work, on which he had 
been employed thirty, others say forty, years. 

K He had promised him, it is said, a pieve (of gold) for each verse. 

II A kind of beer, made from barley and dried raisins. The name of beer in modern Greek is 

<PVKCt$. 

f Mahmoud was the son of Subectegln, who had been a slave. 
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The rest of the satire is so well known, that it is useless to transcribe it 
entire.* • 

Ferdousi remained four months in concealment at Ghazni ; he then pro- 
ceeded privily to Herat, and took up his abode for some time in the house of 
Aboulmaali, a bookseller. Mahmoud having despatched some persons in 
search of him, who spread abroad the object they had in view in every city 
they came to, Ferdousi reached Toos not without great difficulty and anxiety. 
Finding that he could not continue long in safety there, lie bade adieu to his 
relatives and family, and took refuge in Rostamdar. The lieutenant of the 
province of Gcorgan, for Minochehr, son of Cabous, was at that time governor 
of Rostamdar. Ferdousi having sought his protection, he received him with 
kindness, and offered him 1(50 mithcals of gold if he would expunge from the 
Shah Nameh the satire he had written against Mahmoud. Ferdousi consented 
to the proposal, and returned to Toos, where he continued to dwell till he was 
old, living all the while in obscurity. 

It happened that Mahmoud, in the course of one of his expeditions into India, 
writing a letter to the king of Dehli, turned towards Ahmed bcn-IIassan Mci- 
mendi, and observed to him : “ If this Indian does not comply with my orders 
and reply conformably to my wishes, what course will it be best for me to 
take ?” Meimcndi answered the Sultan in the following verse from the Shah 
Nameh : 

If the reply is not agreeable to my wishes, beware, Afrasiab, of wielding thy club 
and of entering the lists. 

Mahmoud immediately called lo mind, with regret, the injustice of which 
he had been guilty towards Ferdousi, and inquired what had become of him? 
Mci'mendi seized the favourable opportunity, and replied that he was old and 
infirm, and that he lived in poverty and obscurity at Toos, his native place. 
The Sultan forthwith commanded that twelve camels should be laden with 
indigo, and despatched as a present to Ferdousi. When the camels reached 
the gate of Toos, which is on the side of the river, the corpse of Ferdousi, 

which 

* According to other authors, this satire was transmitted to Ayyar by Ferdousi, upon his leaving 
Ghazni, with a direction that it should be delivered to the sultan when he was pensive and low-spirited, 
through some troublesome affair of state, as it would serve to divert him. Sir VV in. Jones has given a 
translation of part of it (in French) in his Truitt 1 tturla Porsie Orientate: Works, vol. v, p. 478. After 
detailing the promises of Mahmoud, and complaining of their violation, the poet breaks out : 

But what virtues can be expected from Mahmoud, whose soul is barred against generosity. 

What can be hoped for from a king without judgment, morality, or religion ? 

The son of a slave, though adorned with a diadem, eventually reveals the baseness of his origin. 

Plant, even in the garden of paradise, a tree whose fruit is bitter. 

Water it with the streams from the fountain of Eternity, and bedew its roots with honey. 

Its natural qualities will always appear, and bitter, after all this care, will still be its fruit. 

Place beneath the heavenly peacock the egg of a raven formed in infernal darkness. 

When it is hatched, feed the young one with fig-seeds from the fig tree of Eden, 

Cause it to drink of the water of Salsebil, and let the angel Gabriel breathe upon it ; 

All this will not avail: a raven’s egg will produce nothing but a raven. 

Put a young viper upon a bed of roses, and nourish it with drops from the fountain of life; 

It will, notwithstanding, never become tame, and will infect you with its venom. 

Transport an owl from the forest to the charming retreats in your garden, let it perch, during the 
night, upon rose-trees and sport amongst hyacinths ; 

When the day expands its radiant wings, the owl will stretch out its own pinions to return to its 
native forest. 

Consider these words of our prophet : every thing returns to its source. 

Pass the shop of a perfumer, and your habit will imbibe the scent of ambergris. 

Approach the forge of ablacksmith, and the smoke of the fire will soil your dress. 

Be not surprised, then, at the evil deeds of a wicked man : can night change her hue ? 

Look not for liberality from a base mind : can the face of an Ethiop become white ? 

Far better it is to cast dust into your own eyes than to praise an avaricious prince. 

O king, if thou hadst been noble and generous, and hadst walked in the path of virtue. 

Thou hadst not thus overturned my hopes, 'but regarded me with a different aspect. 
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which was at that moment being conveyed to the grave, met them as they 
entered. 

The present was carried to his sister ; but she declined accepting it, observ- 
ing, “I know not what to do with the wealth of kings.” 

Ferdousi died in the year 411 (A.D. 1020-21); his tomb is at Toos,near the 
spot named Mazar Abassia, which is, at present, much frequented by pilgrims. 
It is said that the Sheikh Aboulcassem Korkani refused to offer the customary 
prayers for Ferdousi, because the poet had sung the praises of the magi ; that 
on the succeeding night he saw Ferdousi in Paradise, exalted to a wonderful 
degree of glory, and that having asked him how he had merited this distin- 
guished rank, the poet replied, “ On account of this verse, in which I cele- 
brated the greatness and the unity of God : ‘ Thou art whatsoever is greatest 
and best in the universe ; I know not exactly what thou art ; but thou art that 
that thou art' ” 


Life of Kiioja Hafez. 

Hafez is generally acknowledged to be a prodigy of eloquence. His works 
include a multitude of matters beyond the comprehension of man.* He always 
affects enigmatical expressions, and his style bears the impression of the senti- 
ments of a fakir : hence he has had the surname of Lessan-al-gaib, or “ mys- 
terious language.” Ilis mode of writing is simple and familiar ; but it always 
conceals a vast depth of reflection and a sublimity of thought. Poetry was the 
least of the accomplishments of Hafez : he excelled in many sciences, in the 
knowledge of the Coran , and in all external and internal knowledge. The 
Seyyud Cassem-al-Anwar, who was himself a treasury of learning, held Hafez 
in high esteem,* and read without intermission his collection of odes; they 
have always constituted the delight of the greatest men and the most enlight- 
ened scholars. 

The proper name of Khoja Hafez is Shemseddin Mohammed. He was 
celebrated in the province of Fars and at Shiraz under the reign of the family, 
of Mozafler; but he always felt the utmost contempt for the world, and for 
the goods of fortune, and lived without ambition and unconstrained ; as he 
says himself : 

O thou who art drunk with wine, and clad in a habit glittering all over with gold. 

In passing, give a kiss to Hafez, covered with a garment of wool. 

The ordinary society of Hafez consisted of dervishes and ascetics: he 
mixed sometimes, however, with the great and persons of quality; by his 
amenity and pliancy of character, he could even partake of the amusements of 
the young and the gay ; in short, his society was delightful to persons of every 
class. His poems consist only of lyrical pieces ; they were collected after his 
death by his disciples and friends.f 

It 

* 11 Persia.” says the late M. Langlfes, “ boasts no poet who can rival Hafez in the freshness and 
vivacity of the colours which he has spread over his odes. Opinions are singularly divided in respect to 
him. His partisans understand, in the most voluptuous images with which his poetry abounds, only 
allegories under which were concealed the most sublime mysteries ; austere Musulmans, on the con- 
trary, discover therein all the phrenzy of unbridled passion. These two opinions appear equally exag- 
gerated ; for from the nature of his odes, some of which breathe a spirit of heavenly love, but most of 
which are visibly inspired by a terrestrial passion, we ought to conclude that Hafez, by turns devotee 
and debauchee, gave his odes that complexion of thought which prevailed at the moment of com- 
position.” — “ The odes of Hafez,” says Sir John Malcolm, “ are chanted as songs to excite the young 
and dissipated to pleasure, and recited as hymns to remind the old and devout of the rapture of divine 
love.” 

t The Persian author here inserts two of the odes of Hafez, as specimens of the rest. The English 
reader may be referred to Sir Wm. Jones’s exquisite versification of the gazel referr ed to by the Persian 
author by and bye, “ Egher an Turki Shira&i ” of Hafez (Works, voL iv. p. 448), as a better example 
than a prose translation. 
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It is related that Sultan Ahmed, who reigned at that time at Bagdad, was 
extremely desirous of seeing Iiafez at his court ; but notwithstanding all his 
solicitations, the poet could never be prevailed upon to quit his own country 
in order to reside at ^Bagdad : he preferred, he said, a morsel of dry bread, at 
the place where he had been accustomed to dwell, and had no desire to visit a 
foreign country. He sent, however, to Bagdad, a copy of verses in compli- 
ment to Sultan Ahmed, wherein he tells the Sultan “ that he might be justly 
designated as the soul of the universe; that he was the most precious gift of 
divine bounty ; that the splendour of birth, the excellency of all the virtues, 
with whatsoever conciliated affection, centered in him ; and that the power of 
the Chosrocs of Persia and the glory of Gengiskhan had united to give birth 
to Ahmed of Bagdad.” 

Hafez had, moreover, a lively wit, which abounded with sprightly sallies 
and agreeable jests, a vast number of which are preserved. It may be accep- 
table to insert one by way of example. 

The emir Timoor Koorkan, having made himself master of the province of 
Fars, in the year 795 (A.l). 1392-3), caused Shah Mansoor to be put to death.* 
Hafez was then alive. Timoor desired him to be sent for; and when he arrived 
in the presence, Timoor said to him ; “ I have subjected with this sword the 
greatest part of the earth ; I have depopulated a vast number of cities and 
provinces in order to increase the glory and wealth of Samurcnnd and Bok- 
hara, the ordinary places of my residence and the scat of my empire; yet 
thou, an insignificant individual, hast pretended to give away both Samarcand 
and BoklJara, as the price of a little black spot setting off‘ the features of a 
pretty face; for thou hast said in one of thy verses : 

“ If that fair maiden of Shiraz would accept my love, 

I would give, for the dark mole which adorns her cheek, Samarcand and Bokhara.’*f 

HafeZ bowed to the ground before Timoor, and said to him : “ Alas ! 0 
prince, it is tin's prodigality which is the cause of the misery in which you sec 

me.” 

* ** There can be no doubt,” observes M. dc Sacy, in a note upon this passage. “ that the second 
expedition of Tamerlane, into the province of Fars, is here referred to, since it was in that war that 
Shah Mansoor perished: wherefore I prefer the reading of one of the MSS. 7!W»? the other copies 
bear different dates. Sherefeddin Ali places this expedition and the death of Shah Mansoor in the 
year 795. Uut if Hafez died, as Doulct Shah tells us, in 7!)4, what he relates above must have taken 
place at the first conquest of Shiraz. The prince who possessed that city having lied, it surrendered to 
Timoor, who entered it, according to Sherefeddin, A.l I. 7Mb. One of the MSS. of Doulct Shah has the 
date of 790, which is near enough. Probably the author confounded together the two expeditions of 
Timoor.” 

f Sir Wm. Jones has exquisitely paraphrased the entire ode (to which wc have already referred) from 
whence this verse is taken. The lines above quoted arc thus rendered by him, without allusion to tire 
m ole: 

Sweet maid, If thou would’st charm my sight. 

And bid these anns my neck infold ; 

That rosy cheek, that lily hand. 

Would give thy poet more delight. 

Than all Bokhara’s vaunted gold. 

Than all the gems of Samarcand. 

The verse in the original is as follows : 

Jo dj\ 
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me.” This repartee delighted Timoor so much, that instead of finding fault 
with him, he treated him with kindness.* 

Sultan Ahmed, whom we have already spoken of, had inherited the crown 
of Bagdad from his father, Sultan Aweis Jelaher. After the death of Aweis, 
Ahmed, having fully established his authority in Bagdad, and removed his 
brother, Sultan Hossacn, from his government, obtained once more posses- 
sion of Adcrbijan, which gave him the sovereignty of a vast state, his rule 
extending as far as the frontiers of the empire of the Greeks. He was a 
learned prince, and a great patron of the fine arts : he was conversant with 
Arabic and Persian poetry, and composed verses in both these languages. He 
possessed, moreover, talents of another kind : he succeeded very well in 
painting, he excelled in the art of preparing bows and arrows, in engraving 
seals, and in a variety of other pursuits. He could write in six different cha- 
racters. Ahmed was likewise very skilful in music and in musical composi- 
tions : he wrote several treatises upon this science. It is said that Abdulcadcr, 
who belonged to his court, was his instructor. The musicians of the present 
day still sing, and perform upon their instruments, pieces of this prince’s 
composition. With all these excellent qualities, he was inclined to cruelty, 
and no one could place confidence in him. JIc used a great quantity of opium, 
and his excessive indulgence in this drug sometimes threw him into fits of 
frenzy. Without the slightest reason, he would treat the noblest persons with 
contempt and indignity; and he caused innocent individuals to be put to death, 
without any pretext whatever. His severity rendered him intolerable to his 
army and his subjects ; so that his emirs and principal officers wrote to Timoor 
to invite him to come into the kingdom, in the year 7lH (A.D. 1389). The 
conqueror accordingly entered with his army into the province of Bagdad. f* 
Ahmed fled, and sought a retreat in the territories of the Greeks, abandoning 
bis capital and kingdom to Timoor. This prince gave the government of 
Bagdad to Khoja Massoud Sarbudal, the nephew of Khoja Ali Muyad, by bis 
sister, and he appointed Khoja Ali, of To os, to receive the tribute from this 
city : lie then quitted the country. After his departure, Sultan Ahmed ap- 
plied for succour to the Greek emperor, ami having procured troops from him, 
he advanced to Bagdad, which Khoja Massoud, being unable to resist him, 
evacuated. Timoor being engaged in the war with Toctamesh Khan, the king 
of Dcsht Kipehak, Sultan Ahmed recovered possession of the throne of Bag- 
dad, and retained it several years. In the sequel, he experienced reverses, 
and was sometimes at peace, sometimes at war, with Timoor. This, how- 
ever, is not the place to enter into the detail of these transactions. At length, 
in the year 808 (A.D. 1 405-0), Ahmed was slain by a Turcoman, named Cara 
Yussuf, who hail kept his father’s flocks. This event deprived the family of 
Jelaher of the crown, which was transferred to the Turcomans. Wc shall 
relate, hereafter, the history of these Turcoman princes, their origin and 
career.]: 

Khoja Hafez Shirazi died in the year 794 (A.D. 1391-2), and was buried in 
the musalla (oratory) of Shiraz.^ When Sultan Abouleassem Baber Bahader 
took this city, Mohammed Mumai, one of his principal officers, erected a 
magnificent edifice over the tomb of Hafez. || 

* TIio answer of I Infos, according to other authorities was, '* Can the gifts of I lafez ever Impove- 
rish Timoor ?” — Malcolm’s Persia, vol. i, p. 447* 

1 Here follows an account of a conilict, in poetry, between Timoor and Ahmed, which has no con- 
nexion whu tever with 1 1 afez. 

$ This digression is retained as an example of the manner of the Persian author, who frequently de- 
serts his subject to relate the history of a prince or a dynasty of which he has occasion to speak. 

§ Adjoining the great cities of Persia are oratories, where the Musulinans assemble on certain occa- 
sions for public prayer. 

H The tomb of Hafez is still one of the most attractive curiosities of Shiraz. 
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M. DE KOROS, THE TRAVELLER IN TIBET. 

The following^^lg^r apparently written by Mr. J. G. Gerard, of the Com. 
pany’s medical est&mfkhment, whose name is familiar to our readers from his 
travels, in company with his brother, Capt. Gerard, in the Himalaya country, 
has appeared in the Calcutta John Bull . It is dated from Soobathoo, January 
13th, 1829. 

“ I am only lately arrived from a trip through the old tract, viz. Kunawar, 
which I had hoped would reward me with some consoling recompense for the 
sacrifice I made for its accomplishment; but I failed entirely in my object of 
establishing the vaccine, owing to the folly and timidity of the Besaher Rajah. 
However, I have obtained some particulars in my journe} r , which, if not equi- 
valent to the pecuniary losses I suffered, are at least interesting. The fossils 
and shells which occurred in my route arc very strange objects. They are 
chiefly valuable from having myself seen them in situ. They comprise cockles, 
muscles, and pearl fish, univalves, and long cylindrical productions, which arc 
most singular objects. I found them lying upon the high land at 15,500 feet, 
in a bed of granite and pulverized slate; the adjacent rocks being at the same 
time of shell-limestone. All the shells are turned into carbonate of lime, and 
many are crystallized like marble. I came upon a village at a height of 14,700 
feet; are you not surprised that human beings could exist at such an elevation? 
It was yet the middle of October, and the thermometer on tw r o mornings was 
17° : what it is, at this season of the year, I cannot guess; yet the sun’s rays 
felt oppressive, and all the streams and lakes which were sheeted with ice 
during the night, were free and running by two o’clock. The finest crops of 
barley are reared here, and to irrigation and solar heat are the people indebted 
for a crop. The barometer gave for the highest field 14,900 feet of elevation ; 
this verifies the observations, or rather inferences, on the limit of cultivation 
in the upper course of the Sutluj ; and I think it quite possible, and even pro- 
bable, that crops may vegetate at 10,000 and 17,000 feet. The yaks and shawl 
goats at this village seemed finer than at any other spot within my observation. 
In fact, both men and animals appear to live on and thrive luxuriantly, in spite 
of Quarterly Reviewers and Professor Buckland, who had calmly consigned 
those lofty regions, and those myriads of living beings, to perpetual ice and 
oblivion. What would have become of the beautiful shawl goats, which fur- 
nish those superb tissues that adorn the ivory shoulders of our fair country- 
women, had the Professor and the Quarterly the management of these matters 
their own way ? 

“ On the north-eastern frontier of Kunawar, close to the stone bridge, I 
attained a height of more than 20,000 feet, without crossing snow, the baro- 
meter showing 14,320, thermometer 27° at 1 p.m. Notwithstanding this ele- 
vation, I felt oppressed by the sun’s rays, though the air in the shade was 
freezing. The view from this spot was grand and terrific beyond the power of 
language to describe. I had anticipated a peep into China itself, but I only 
beheld its lofty frontier, all arid, and bare, and desolate. It was a line of naked 
peaks, scarce a stripe of snow appearing ; yet every point had an angle of alti- 
tude of a few minutes, some half a degree, and at a very considerable distance ; 
this argues at least 21,000 feet. 

“ I found Chinese guards stationed at all the passes, partly in consequence 
of Lord Amherst’s visit to Simla, but chiefly on account of some mandarins, 
from China itself, who were moving slowly along the table-land, and taxing 

the 
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the whole country. They have been settling the affairs of Ludak, and I fancy, 
not much to the advantage of the rajah who sought their advice. At Dankur, 
I had a most friendly interview with the Ludak wuzeer, who gave me a dinner, 
accompanied by buttered tea, in the Tartar fashion, stamped biscuits, and 
dried fruits. The tea, ns you may imagine, was not very grateful, and I had 
much apprehension for its fate, after I thought it was safely lodged. On leav* 
ing the Ludak (Spiti) territory, I was most agreeably surprised by a visit from 
a Chinese officer, who had travelled day and night to meet me. He was a 
very strange figure, dressed out in a cloak of woollen broad-cloth, trimmed 
with fur, ahead-dress crowned by a trident, a knife in his girdle, and boots of 
fiulgar or Russian leather. He was a man of medicine, and received many 
drugs from me, the uses of which he wrote down, and a pair of lancets which 
he seemed to know how to use : there was much of character in this per- 
sonage. He drank a liquor which tasted to me like bad beer, and each time 
he emptied his silver cup, he filled up rny tumbler much against my own wishes. 
There was a great deal of apparent openness manifested in all his actions ; but I 
cannot view so unusual a departure from their accustomed suspicious vigilance* 
without some doubts of the sincerity of the part which this man performed. 
On taking leave of me, he shook both my hands, and assured me of an invita- 
tion to Lake Mansarawur next season. He had heard of my searching for 
fossils and curiosities, and presented me with a petrification from Lake Mansa- 
rawur; it seems a species of Medusa. 

“ But perhaps the most interesting circumstance of my tour was my meeting 
with the Hungarian traveller, M. Csoma de Koros,at the monastery of Kanam, 
in Kunawar. I found him, with his learned associate the lama, surrounded 
with books, and in the best health. He has made great progress with his 
literary studies, having nearly finished his grammar and dictionary of the 
Thibetian language, which he has pledged himself to government to fulfil; 
but his objects are vast and comprehensive, and the works he is now engaged 
in will form but a prelude to further researches. He wishes to invite learned 
men from Teshoo Loompoo and Lahassa, and by their assistance study the 
Mongol language, which he considers the key to Chinese literature, and 
through it get access to Mongolia, where he expects to discover much inte- 
resting knowledge; but, unfortunately, he wants resources. The lama re- 
ceives twenty-five rupees a month, a servant costs him four, his house-rent 
one, and his writing materials a proportion ; so that he has not actually twenty 
rupees left for the necessaries and comforts of life in that cold region of the 
mountains. It would be liberality well bestowed to render him the little aid 
he stands in need of ; but he is so tenacious of his independence, and carries 
his nicety of feeling to such a degree, that he will accept of nothing but from 
a public source, and from that, only because he finds himself able to make a 
suitable return in his works. The only things he has ever accepted from me* 
are a Latin dictionary and a Greek lexicon, which are useful in the arrange- 
ment of his materials. I offered him some rice and sugar, which I knew he 
was in want of ; but he returned them, and sent me sixteen rupees to purchase 
some articles at this place, which I have done and despatched to him. He is 
much in want of ancient authors to consult; for instance, Pliny, Ptolemy* 
Quintius, Diodorus Siculus, &c. The Asiatic Society might perhaps supply 
his wants, and this small boon could not possibily be bestowed upon a brighter 
object of their patronage : indeed, my humble opinion is that, if his allowance 
were made up to one hundred rupees a month, either by the Society or by 
Government, it would be & well-earned tribute, and one whidi would be amply 
Ariat,Jouriu Vol.28.No. 167. 3 Z repaid. 
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repaid. M. Csoma showed me his labours with eagerness and pride. He has 
read through forty-four volumes o£ the Thibetian Encyclopaedia, and they 
have fully rewarded his perseverance. He has discovered part of the Malta - 
bharaty a poetical work which (at least great part of it) is supposed to be lost. 
His learned companion, the lama, has informed him that lithographic printing 
has flourished for ages in the ancient cities of Teshoo Loompoo and Lahassa ; 
and that, at the former place, the anatomy of the human body is represented in 
sixty different positions in cuts or prints. The Kanjur , or work in Thibetian 
which treats of sciences and arts, has five volumes devoted to medicine. The 
geography of Thibet promises to receive very considerable illustration from the 
printed records deposited in the monasteries. Mansarawur being considered 
the central source of several great rivers, is a mere figurative position, as indi- 
cating the highest level or point from which the waters are thrown off in all 
directions ; for the Hindoos, as well as the Tbibetians, know as well as we do, 
that two rivers cannot flow out of the same lake in opposite directions. 

* c On the retrogression of literature in India, and before it, learning fled to 
Thibet, and there found an asylum ; and on this account we are warranted to 
look to that country for literary riches. The very fact of printing and printed 
works of gigantic magnitude argues favourably, and M. Csoma’s discoveries 
are far from the least estimable part of this vast terra incognita . M. Csoma’s 
abode in Kunawur is particularly favourable to any object of enterprize ; and 
if I could but once establish vaccination amongst the lamas, I might get access 
to new and strange countries. M. Csoraa’s intelligent companion, being su- 
perior to prejudice, and possessing a modest confidence of this superiority, 
even offered to be vaccinated ; but as I could hardly depend upon the effect, 
and could not have stopped to abide the result, the lama considerately thought 
it better to forego operation than risk a failure which, in my absence, would 
likely have proved fatal to the cause. I should wish to make another trip this 
year, but I will not undertake it without some encouragement.” 


M. Csoma de Koros is a Transylvanian by birth, but of Hungarian origin ; 
he is the individual referred to by Bishop Heber, in one of his letters, as a 
person “ calling himself a Transylvanian, but who is shrewdly suspected of being 
a Russian spy one of those hastily-written passages which maturer know- 
ledge and experience would have induced the bishop to expunge. A very full 
account of the travels of M. de Kurds was given in our journal, vol. xxi. 
p. 763, as from the Journal Asiatique of Paris, not being then aware (for it 
was not so stated) that it was merely a translation from the Oriental Magazine 
of Calcutta for March 1825. 

M. de Koros left Nagy Enyed, in Transylvania, in November 1819, traversed 
Wallachia, Bulgaria, and Romania, and thence proceeded to Egypt and Syria. 
Staying a short time at Aleppo, he set out for Persia by way of Bagdad, and 
remained some months at Tehran. He then proceeded to Khorasan, and tra- 
velled through Bokhara, Kulm, and Bamian, to Cabul, thence to Peshawer, 
Cashmire, and Lei, the capital of Ludnk, where he arrived in June 18 22. He 
subsequently met with the late Mr. Moorcroft, in Tibet, who aided him in his 
views of studying the Tibetan language and literature, with what success the 
above interesting communication, and some papers transmitted to the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta, afford a satisfactory criterion. 
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THE RAMAyANA.* 

BOOK 1. SECTION I. INTRODUCTION. 

The Words of Niunula • 

Hail Rama! monarch ! hero ! Brahmens’ friend ! 

Of Raghu’s stock, great Dasaratha’s son, 

And lovely Ska’s lord ! Benign and just. 

With virtues multiform, a noble race 
Ennobling with high deeds, — Raghava,(l) bail ! 

Destroyer of the many-headed fiend, 

Foul Ravana ! (2) O thou, whose azure hue (3) 

And lotus-eye the wondering world adores ! 

Valmiki (4) hail ! thou bird of matchless song, 

That vocal mak’st the grove, the live-long daj T , 

With Rama’s praise ! O mighty master, hail ! 

“ Where is the spotless man ? Can one be found 
" Firm, faithful, eloquent, heroic, kind; 

“ Soft to the meek ; in vengeance like a god ; 

“ The triple world (5) upholding with his might, 

“ Whom gods themselves revere ?” Valmiki thus 
Narada, seer and sage divine, addressed. 

Whereto he thus replied : “ Such gifts are found 
u Rarely in beings of immortal mould. 

“ Yet there is one on earth in whom not these 
“ Alone, but brighter, meet : his soul is formed 
“ For regal duties and heroic deeds ; 

“ Temp’rate, magnanimous, undaunted, wise ; 

“ In war and council great ; at home beloved; 

“ His vast capacious mind is richly fraught 
“ With sacred lore from holy books ; to him, 

“ Vedas, Vedangas, Sastras, yield their stores, 

“ As rivers pour their tributes to the deep. 

“ Gigantic force is his : arms long, chest full, 

“ With neck shell-formed, front wide, and lengthened eyes, 

“ For manly beauty famed.(6) Dreadful to foes ; 

“ Protector of the weak ; friend of the just ; 

Helper of all that help or succour need. 

“ Patient as earth : in wrath like raging fire. 

“ His father’s pride, his mother’s joy, (7) by all 

“ Admired, 

* This is an attempt to familiarise the English reader with the great Hindu epic poem, on the history 
of Mma . The literal prose translation by Carey and Marshman, accompanying their edition of the 
original (Serampore, 1803, 3 vols. 4to.), is necessarily harsh, and unreadable for pleasure. The present 
essay professes to be no more than a free paraphrase of the literal version. 

(1) Raghdva, a patronymic of Rima, descended from R4ghu, by which name he is sometimes called. 
(2) lUvana, king of the H&cshasas, or gigantic fiends; a being with ten heads and twenty arms. 
<3) The images of Rama are generally painted blue. (4) Valmiki is the author of the poem: in the 
original he Is called " the kokfla,” or Indian cuckow. (5) Swerga, Marty a, and Patela* heaVen, 
earth, and hell ; the Hindu universe. <6) The person of Rama, as described in the original’ 
is not eminently beautiful, according to our notions: ** ample shoulders, brawny arms, neck shew- 
formed, and rising cheeks, arms extending to the knees, of hyacinthine hue, eyes elongated, chert 
circular and full. Imprinted with auspicious marks, Ac.** (7) A frequent epithet of Itdma is '• in- 

creaser of his mother's happiness." His mother's name was Kausjtfya. 
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M Admired, respected, loved, revered, adored — 

“ Rama his name !” Here paused the holy sage. 

“ This perfect man,” Narad a then resumed, 

“ His sire, king Dasaratha, would conjoin 
“ With him in equal power, but in vain. 

“ A rash and fatal pledge the king had given 
“ That Bharata (8) should take his elder’s right, 

“ And Rama be an exile in the woods. 

“ This harsh decree the unmurmuring prince obeyed. 

“ With him went Lakshmana,(8) the brave, the wise ; 

“ And lovely Janaki,(9) the young and fair, 
f< Endowed with outward charms and inward grace, 

“ Sharing with joy her banished husband’s doom. 

“ The aged monarch and his people led, 

" With many sighs, to Ganga’s sacred stream, 

“ The princely exile. Forests, rivers, lakes, 

“ Deserts and wildernesses wild, were passed, 

“ Ere a retreat, on Chitrakoota(lO) found, — 

" A rustic bower, — received the wanderers : 

“ Here dwelt they, as the gods on Mem’s mount,(ll) 

“ Whilst sorrowing Desaratha ceased to live. 

“ The virtuous Bharata, deep-moved, deplored 
“ His sire’s departure and his brother’s fate. 

" Scorning a throne, gained by another’s wrong, 

“ He sought the hero and proclaimed him king; 

“ But Rama’s upright soul recalled the vow 
“ Sealed by a parent’s lips : * Be thine the throne,’ 

“ The skin-clad prince (12) replied; and Bharata 
“ Returned, to sway a sceptre moist with tears.” 

“ Rama, meanwhile, heroic deeds performed ; 

“ And from the fiery god (13) a sword received, 

“ A heavenly bow, and quivers filled with shafts 
“ Unerring, that obsequiously returned, 

" Their fatal task fulfilled. To Panchavati, 

" From Chitrakoota, his abode he changed. 

“ To Rama straight, in sylvan Dandaka, 

“ The holy sages fled, vexed by the fiends, (14) 

“ Whose ever-varying shapes no mortal glance, 

“ Not ev’n Raghava’s lotus eye, can pierce. 

“ Their doom he fixed. In mighty force they came, 

“ By mightier overwhelmed and trod to dust— 

“ Rama, alone, prevailed.(15) Revenge possessed 
u The demon-king, renowned for daring feats, 

“ Grim Ravana, the monster : pale with rage, 

“ He sought the rural bower where Sita dwelt, 

“ And whilst her hero chased some airy form, 

c< Raised 

. (8) The younger brother of lUma. (9) Sita, daughter of Janaka. (10) A certain mountain, 
til) Meru, or Soomeru, the Olympus of the Hindus. (12) R&ina, Sita, and Lakahmana were 
dothed in skins, during their abode at Chitrakoota. (13) Indra, the god of the Armament : the gifts 
were presented by the sage Agastya. (14) The RAcsh&as, who could take any shape they pleased. 
(15) The number of the R&csh&sas who advanced against R&ma was 14,000; their chiefs were Khara, 
Doosh&na, and Trishira. They were all destroyed by R&ma alone. 
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“ Raised by a Raeshas’ art ; (16) his treacherous foe 
“ Bore off that lovely one,-— a prize for gods. 

“ O, who shall tell what anguish pierced the soul 
u Of Rama, when, from vain pursuit returned, 

“ He found untenanted his lowly cot, 

“ Robbed of its only ornament ! But wrath 
“ Extinguished grief. With Lakshmana the brave, 

“ The hero southward turned his eager steps, 

“ Emerging from the wild, and Danu’s son, 

" Kabandha, first he slew, and burned the corpse, 

“ Which, strange to tell, became oracular.(17) 

“ On Pampa's banks, great Hanuman(18) appeared, 

“ The valiant ape, with Sugriva, his chief. 

“ A mutual cause the potent trio formed, 

“ By solemn contract, ratified with fire. 
u A deadly feud great Sugriva maintained 
“ With Vali, monarch of the monkey. tribe, 

“ Usurper of his rights. To crush this foe, 

“ His new ally, heroic Rama, vowed ; 

“ And to confirm his pledged word, straight hurled 
“ Aloft, with one slight touch, Dundubhi’s corse, 

“ (Vast as a mountain), whirring through the air, 
u Beyond the reach of vision ; (19) whilst a shaft 
“ Shot by Raghava’s hand, plunged deep in earth, 

“ E’en to Patala.(20) Sugriva was mute 
“ With wild amazement at the doughty feat. 

“ To Vali’s cave (21) the associate chiefs repaired; 
u Loud bellowed Sugriva ; the monkey-prince 
u Rushed forth, and fell : the unerring arrow, sped 
“ From Rama’s bow, transpierced the royal ape. 

“ Sugriva, re-installed, with grateful speed, 
u His benefactor’s aid, with aid returned. 

“ On every side this earthly octagon, (22) 

“ He skilful spies despatched. Bold Hanuman, 

“ Meanwhile, o’erleaped the watery boundary (23) 
u That washes Lanka’s shore. Within that isle, 

“ Havana’s curst retreat, Sita he found, 

“ A pensive captive in Ashoka’s walls.(24) 

“ The valorous monkey many a Raeshas slew, 

“ And wasted Lanka with vindictive flame ; 

“ Then hasted to Raghava. Mad with joy, 

“ The heroic prince buckled for instant war 
" With the foul ravisher. The briny god, 

“ Samadra, (25) stayed the impetuous chief’s career ; 

fi Till, 

(lfi) Marietta, one of the RAcshasas, attending RavAna, assitmed an illusive form, which drew 
Rfcma to a distance from his home ; but the hero destroyed him. ( 17 ) K&bandha advised Rftma to seek 
the female devotee SAvAri, and he did so; but for what object, the poem says not here. ( 18 ) H&nu- 
man, the monkey god of India. He is a considerable agent in the poem. ( 19 ) The distance to which 
RAma kicked the body of Dundubhi, with one stroke of his foot, was 100 yojans, or about 000 miles. 
(20) The world of serpents. Before the wonderful arrow went to the end of its journey, it pierced 
seven palmyra trees, and cleaved a mountain. ( 21 ) The cave of Klskindya. ( 22 ) The Hindus 
reckon eight deegs or sides in the earth. ( 23 ) The strait which separates Ceylon (Lanka) from the 
continent. ( 24 ) Ashoka, the scene of Sita's confinement, was a garden. ( 25 ) Samadra is the 
Hindu mythological name of the sea. 
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“ Till, by his arms divine, great Kama quelled. 

“ His pride : a bridge, badge of subjection, thrown 
“ By Nala’s art, across the foaming surge, (26) 

“ Conducted Rama to the giant’s haunt, 

“ Whose death the victor’s matchless prowess crowned. 

“ Whilst sages, genii, gods, his deeds extolled, 

“ Rama, the victim of some traitor’s art, 

“On Site’s purity suspicion cast : 

“ Whereat, the indignant fair her spotless fame 
“ Proved by a dreadful test : — through glowing flames, 

“ Urged by the jealous winds, the chuste one passed 
“ Untouched,(27) ’midst heavenly strains and falling flowers. 

“ Once more the hero pressed her to his heart, 

“ The gods themselves rejoicing ; in his car,(28) 

“ By friends encircled and allies, the prince 
“ In triumph sought his own paternal state, 

“ Ayodia.(29) There great Rama reigned in peace, 

“ Blest in his Situ, honoured by the gods, 

“ His people joyful, virtuous, free ; unknown 
“ Were sickness, famine, battle, fire, and flood, — 

“ A second Satya Yuga.(30) Pious, rich, 

“ Raghava’s bounty showered upon the good, 

“ And priests were wealthy when great Rama rcigned.(3l )’ 

“ This, O Valmiki, is the perfect mao : 

“ Rama boasts all the excellence you seek.” 

Here ended wise Narada. “ Sage divine,” 

Valmiki spake, “ well hast thou said ; most true, 

“ Rama, and none but he, can win the meed.”(32) 

(26) The supposed remains of the causeway, in the strait of Manor, are still called *« RAma’s bridge.” 
(27) The fiery ordeal is still recognized as a test of female chastity by the Hindus. (2(1) Named 
Pooshpa. (26) The modem Oude; the capital of RAma’s kingdom. (30) Equivalent to "Golden 
age.” (31) In the original, we are told of his performing a hundred aswamedhas (the sacrifice of a 
horse, one of the most important and solemn acts of a pious monarch), and of his giving much gold and 
many hundred thousand cows to brahmens. (32) After this, the poet tells us that ** this relation im- 
parts life, and fame, and strength to those who hear it. Whoever reads the story of Rama will be 
delivered from all sin. He who constantly peruses this section, in the hearing and repetition of which 
consists holiness, shall, together with his whole progeny, be for ever delivered from all pain, distress, 
and sorrow. He who in faith reads this section, amidst a circle of wise men, will thereby' obtain the 
fruit which arises from perusing the whole Ramdyana , secure to himself the blessing* connected with 
all the states of men, and, dying, be absorbed into the deity. A brahman reading this, becomes mighty 
In learning and eloquence. The descendant of a CahAtriya reading it will become a monarch. A VaJsya 
reading it will obtain a most prosperous degree of trade, and a Soodra heating it (he it not permitted to 
read it) will become great.”— Carey and Marshmaris Translation . 
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CHINESE NOVELS. 

THE HAOU-KEW-CHUEN. 

In giving an analysis of the Y&h-keaoti-lc, a Chinese novel, translated by M. 
Abel Remusat,* we took occasion to throw out a few observations upon this 
department of Chinese literature, and upon the abundant resources which the 
cultivation of it offers, for obtaining a familiar acquaintance with the manners 
of China, and the diversities and modifications which time must produce, at 
different epochs, in national character, even in a country which abhors all 
change. 

Mr. Davis has renewed his claim to our acknowledgments, by presenting us, 
in an English dress, with another novel, f or romance, the Haou-kew-chuen , 
“ A Tale of the Fortunate or Appropriate Union.” Our present intention is 
to lay before our readers an epitome of this interesting work ; and in doing so, 
we think it unnecessary to add any further remarks upon the subject of 
Chinese novels in general, which, we trust, with other branches of that litera- 
ture, will, in a few years, be tolerably well known in Europe, by the aid of 
our own scholars and those of France. 

The advantages enjoyed by Mr. Davis, in having studied the singular lan- 
guage of China in the country where it is spoken, have imparted to that gen- 
tleman qualifications for the office of translator, possessed by none of the able 
sinologists in a neighbouring country. Besides the want of information in 
Europe with regard to a multitude of allusions and obscurities, which present 
themselves incessantly, to the grievous perplexity of the student, in the wri- 
tings of Chinese authors, the correct knowledge of a dialect so defective and 
imperfect, in very important points, as the Chinese undoubtedly is, can only 
be acquired by colloquial intercourse with those who speak it. Dictionaries 
and vocabularies are uncertain guides to the exact knowledge of European 
tongues ; how much less arc such aids to be relied upon, for catching the deli- 
cate shades of meaning which custom and convention assign to terms in the 
peculiar language of China ! 

To the want of these advantages are doubtless attributable, as much as to 
another cause assigned by Mr. Davis in his preface, the mistakes and misap- 
prehensions of Professor Remusat, in his version of the Yuh-kcaou-le, which 
Mr. Davis does not advert to without a candid and liberal acknowledgment of 
the singular talents of that able and amiable scholar. 

In the preface to the novel before us, Mr. Davis has elucidated one point; 
regarding which the popular opinion in Europe is altogether erroneous. It is 
generally supposed that polygamy is permitted by the laws of China ; this is not 
the fact, as clearly appears from the Lcuh-le , or ordinances of the reigning 
family in China. Mr. Davis says : “ A Chinese can have but one tsc or wife, 
properly so called, who is distinguished by a title, espoused with ceremonies, and 
chosen from a rank of life totally different from his tscc or handmaids, of whom 
he may have as many or as few as he pleases. Any Chinese fiction, therefore 
(and of these there are many), which describes a man espousing two wives, is, 
in this respect, no truer picture of existing manners, than in respect to any 
other silly or amusing extravagance which it may happen to contain.” In the 

m- 

* See Asiat. Journ vol. xxiii. p. 789. 

f The Fortunate Union, a romance, translated from the Chinese original, with notes and illustrations. 
By John Francis Davis, F.R.S., Ac, 2vols.8vo. 1829. London; Printed for the Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund. 
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Y&h-keaou-le, the hero, we remember, was a bigamist ; and M. Remusat is 
jocular upon the topic, rc^n&king the facilities which “ sentimental bigamy ” 
affords to a novel-writer in €nm^ who can “ make every one happy at the end 
of the tale, without those expedients which European scribes must have re- 
course to, in order to dispose of a supernumerary heroine, whom our fasti- 
dious notions will allow neither to surmount nor survive a misplaced passion.” 
This misapprehension tends to disseminate a very erroneous opinion upon a 
material point in the moral history of China. 

Of the Haou^keuhckuen^ the novel under consideration, a slight knowledge 
had previously been possessed in England. A tale, called the “ Pleasing His- 
tory,” was published by Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore, whose taste led him 
to collect such specimens from every accessible source. This “ Pleasing His- 
tory,” which, Mr. Davis tells us, is little better than a copious abstract of the 
Chinese romance, the Bishop procured from a manuscript, partly English and 
partly Portuguese, dated more than a century ago : the tale is, consequently, 
so deformed and interpolated, that it requires some discernment to. ascertain 
its identity. To suppose that the interest of Mr. Davis’s work is likely to be 
impaired by such a circumstance, would be about as reasonable as to con- 
clude that the lost books of Livy would be uninteresting, because we already 
know the subjects of them. 

The hero of the “ Fortunate Union ” is a young student, named Tteiltchungyu, 
who lived at Taming, one of the chief cities of the province iti^^pbh. Peking 
is situated. He was beautiful in person, but his disposition wl$ harsh and 
inflexible, and his temper irritable. He had one good quality^ however; he 
was kind to people in distress. His father was of the highest literary order, 
upright and bold in his advice to the sovereign. 

On account of his violent temper, Teihchungyu was notttjten to the court, 
but remained at home, where he made great proficiency ij| his studies, and 
indulged his taste for rural pleasures, not without wine. 

When he reached the age of fifteen or sixteen, his parents determined to 
choose him a wife ; but the youth pleaded that this was a serious matter ; and 
as he was hard to please, it would be better, he said, to give him time to 
think about it maturely ; to which they consented. 

He went on till twenty, reading and drinking, without a thought of mar- 
riage; when, one day, happening to peruse the history of & personage who 
fell a victim to the honesty wherewith he reproved his soveftaign, he considered 
that his father, with equal fidelity, might experience a-;sipjUar fate- He, 
thereupon, determined to quit his rural retreat, and proceed io Peking;. 

Missing his way, owing to his eagerness to reach the capital, he put up at 
an inn, at the hamlet of Wei, where he hears the pathetic account of a young 
student, named Weipei, who had lost his youthful bride thrbi^h the treachery 
of a “great man,” belonging to one of the five grades enjoying hereditary 
nobility. This grandee made use of a “ palace of retirement,” granted to 
by the emperor, for the purpose of concealing the lady. 

On his road, he fell in with the distressed student, whom he consoleoppl: 
well as he could, and promised to take charge of a memorial of his comptiplt 
to the emperor. The scholar acknowledged that our hero's kindness was 
**Kke the influence of spring on a dying tree,” and returned, by advice of 
Teihchungyu, to his village, which was but a short distance from the capital. 

On arriving at Peking, our hero # hurried to his father’s house, with his 
client’s memorial against the unjust tajin , whose name was Takwae ; when to 
his grief he found that his fears were realized : his father, who, actuated by a 

sense 
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sense of duty, was continually presenting memorials, and had given umbrage 
to the emperor, and his lifip was in jeopardy. ; 

Upon inquiry, he found that the subject which had exasperated the imperial 
mind against his father was the very matter which he had in charge to commu- 
nicate. The faithful minister had been applied to by the parents of the affianced 
bride of Weipei, who detailed the atrocious proceedings of the nobleman and 
prayed fo&justicc. The minister, moved by the story, petitioned the emperor 
to degrade and punish the ravisher. The matter was referred to the criminal 
tribunal ; but Takwae contriving, by his wealth and influence, to remove the 
old man, who was a scholar, and his wife, out of the way, when the trial 
came on no prosecutor appeared. The villain took advantage of this to 
accuse the minister of slandering himself and deceiving the emperor ; and by 
corrupting the judges, he procured a sentence of degradation and imprison- 
ment against his enemy. 

Teihchungyu, when he learned from his mother the circumstances, and per- 
ceived the obvious enormity of Takwae’s guilt, with the characteristic feel- 
ings of an inexperienced inind, which relics upon the assumption that all man- 
kind are interested in the discovery and punishment of crime, made light of 
his father’s misfortune. It was nothing more than his duty, said he, to notice 
the affair ; and as to the difficulty of tracing out the parties, “ when robbers 
and malefactors, in spite of their various tricks and disguises, are discovered 
in the re<ii$^^listricts, what difficulty,” he asked, “ can there be in finding 
this scholii!r v i3§J his family ?” Nothing can be more consistent with nature 
than these sentiments of the youth. 

Teihchungyu paid a visit to his imprisoned parent ; and the dialogue between 
them is so excellent that it must not be epitomized : 

When Teihchungyu! arrived at the prison, the officer in charge of it knew who he 
was, and receivedhitwwith civility. “Your father is within,” said he, leading him 
towards the interior, t* you can go in and sec him ; and as you may wish for some pri- 
vate conversation, Tyvill not accompany you.” 

The youth thanked him, and entered the apartment, where he saw his father sitting 
up in a dignified manner, unencumbered with fetters. Having paid the customary 
respect, “ Sir,’* said he, “ I have been guilty of great negligence in not coming sooner 
to wait upon and assist you.” 

The censor arose from his seat with surprise, and said, “ I am here in my proper 
character, as a faithful, minister — what is the reason that I see you in this place, at a 
time when you qftb|i]d*$e attending to your studies at home ?” 

“ I heard,” rpplfcd liis son, “ that your loyalty had involved you in trouble : liow 
was it possible foC ihb'jtO v, remain at a distance?” 

Tcihying paty^j^&Your coming,” said he, “ was certainly an act of duty — I per- 
ceived there w end deemed it right to speak my mind : but whether I be lis- 
tened to or noH-W^pfer J live or die— must remain with the emperor, and your pre- 
sence can do ile n^good whatever.” 

replied Teihchungyu, “it is doubtless the business of your station to speak 
* s P rU( l ent > at the same time, to select occasions, when remonstrance 
way with effect. Those who, without regarding such opportunities, satisfy 

tlierapyes with the mere boldness of their interference, are like the inconsiderate mor- 
tals iSpo, continually chasing the wind and catching at shadows, think to get themselves 
a name by the mere loudness of their outcries. Do such deserve the name of faithful 
and useful ministers, oris this the object of his majesty in instituting their office?” 

“ When I reported the affair,” said Teihying, ^sighing, “I had every reason to sup- 
pose there was sufficient evidence ; nor was it possible to foresee the wiles which have 
been practised by that villain. When Hanyucn and his wife openly called on me for 
protection, I 'represented their case; and it was equally impossible to divine that when 
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the criminal tribunal had received orders to apprehend all persons concerned, the chief 
accusers should he secreted out of the reach of inquiry thus throwing all the respon- 
sibility on myself. .Events hav&iurncd out in direct variance with my expectations : I 
may, therefore, be acquitted of the chargo of * persecuting the wind and catching at 
shadows/ no less than of a wish to deceive my sovereign.** 

“ It is true/* observed his son, “ that we cannot foresee every contingency ; hut we 
should adopt all the precautions in our power. Instead, however, of dwelling on what 
is past, let us consult on a remedy for the evil, lest a further delay produce ftirthcr mis- 
chief. As long as there is hope, sir, why should you lose your time in inactivity, 
while your enemies are plotting against you ?’* 

The youth then communicated the facts in his own knowledge relating to 
the affair, including the important one, that he was acquainted with the place 
where the witnesses were concealed. The old minister, jealous of the honour 
of his class, and knowing that the criminal court had searched, or pretended 
to search, for these persons in vain, told his son that he was “ a prating, self- 
sufficient boy.” The youth, not daunted, produced the draught of a memo- 
rial to the emperor from his father, praying for a warrant to apprehend the 
parties, which was adopted and despatched. 

A secret reply was received from the emperor, granting his request ; and 
Teihying, after erecting a table of incense, and offering up thanks in front of 
the imperial order (an indispensable ceremony, on receiving any writing from 
the emperor of China), took measures for executing the order. He was for 
setting out instantly, and seizing the parties at once. Ilis ttfh, with more 
sagacity, recommended caution and dexterity ; and undertook himself to c< ex- 
plore the tiger’s den.” 

Taking a band of attendants, and with a brazen mace in his hand, he sallied 
forth, in a military garb, covered with an ordinary dress, to the M palace of 
retirement,” which he found to be somewhat difficult of access. He at length 
discovered a small gate, not bolted within, though beside it were written in 
large characters : " take notice, his imperial majesty has declared this place 
sacred from intrusion ; none, whatever be their condition, may approach or 
look in, without incurring the severest penalties.” Shewing his military dress, 
and assuming the importance of an imperial messenger, Teihchungyu obtained 
admission, not, however, till he knocked off the padlock with his mace ; and 
he strode in with a lofty air, the terrified servants flying at his approach. 

At that very moment, Takwac was proceeding to torture poor Hanyuen, 
with the hope of inducing compliance with his views ; when Teihchungyu 
walked into the hall. Takwae, hearing that he was the bearer of an imperial 
order, after recovering from his alarm, asked why he had not notice given him, 
that he might have prepared a table of incense ? Teihchungyu replied by 
grasping the querist with his left hand, whilst he brandished his brazen mace 
with his right. Meanwhile he extracted from the trembling Hanyuen, one of 
the witnesses he was in search of, a statement of the place where his wife and 
daughter were confined, and directed his people to proceed thither and libe- 
rate them. Takwae, feeling himself uneasy in the grasp of our hero, called 
upon his servants to aid him, and some of the boldest advanced ; but 'feih- 
chungyu, swinging the magnate round by the middle (which made him “ sick, 
dizzy, and out of breath ”), tumbled all his assailants over one another. 

Some of Takwae’ s order, the nobles who resided near him, alarmed at these 
proceedings, made their appearance, protesting against the treatment their 
fellow-noble had received ; and matters were proceeding rather unfavourably 
for Teihchungyu, when his father arrived with the warrant, the reading of 

which. 
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which, in the presence of two magistrates, summoned by the friends of Tak- 
wae, settled the question. . The nobles retired, ^nd even the domestics quietly 
slunk off. 

In the sequel, Tcihying was restored to liberty and promoted ; Takwac, al- 
though his conduct was attempted to be palliated by the criminal court, on 
the ground that his motive was to obtain an heir, was confined to his palace 
for three years, mulcted in one year’s revenue, which was given to Hanyuen, 
and his daughter was united to her lover. The criminal board was amerced in 
three months’ salary. 

The fame of Teihchungyu became so notorious in Peking, that his father, 
dreading the effects of flattery and of envy, recommended him to leave the 
capital; which he did, and met with another adventure. 

This is the principal story ; it is remarkably well told, and abounds in traits 
of character, manners, and customs. 

In Leiching, a been in the province of Shantong, lived a person of rank 
named Shucykeuyih, a member of the military board at Peking. Me had no 
son, but a daughter of exquisite beauty ; “ her eyebrows were like the slender 
leaflet of the willow in spring, and her whole aspect that of a delicate au- 
tumnal flower.” To her he entrusted the management of his house anil 
estate, his wife being dead, and being himself compelled to reside at the court. 
A worthless brother of Shueyketiyili, named Shucyun, who had three sons 
and a daughter, cast a longing eye on his large estate, the management of 
which, through the want of a male heir, would go to Shucyun on the marriage 
of his brother’s daughter. Shueyun, accordingly, endeavoured to forward this 
event : but the young huly was averse to 1 all the matches he proposed. At 
length, a debauched young libertine, named Kwoketsu, son of a minister of 
state, struck with her extraordinary charms, leagued with Shucyun in a plot to 
gain Shueypingsin in marriage. As she rejected his proposals, he applied to 
the chief district magistrate, the Chcfoo, who would not join in the plot 
through fear of the influence possessed by the lady’s friends. In a little time, 
however, her father fell into disgrace, Jind was exiled to the frontier : an 
occurrence too common in China not to be one of the most probable expe- 
dients a novellist can devise. This event altered the magistrate’s feelings ; 
and sending for Shueyun, he recommended him, as his niece’s father was 
civilly defunct, to act the part of a parent, and provide a suitable match for 
her; adding, as a sort of conge d'tlirc , a good word for young Kwoketsu. 
Shueyun went to his niece, and employed persuasion and intimidation to induce 
her to comply ; the young lady, feeling her unprotected situation, and fully 
aware of her uncle’s baseness, as well as of his openness to cajolery (both 
traits are admirably developed by the Chinese author), pretends to comply, and 
by a series of consummately dexterous contrivances, availing herself of the 
various forms and preliminaries of a Chinese courtship, she makes her de- 
signing uncle impose upon Kwoketsu his own daughter, her cousin, who was 
abominably ugly and ignorant. The dupes were advised by the Chefbo (his 
conduct forms a pretty severe comment upon the character of the magistracy) 
that the lady had contrived her plan so well, that they, not she, had acted in- 
formally, and therefore illegally ; and therefore they must endeavour to com- 
bat fraud by fraud. Whereupon, Shueyun, with characteristic villany, suggests 
a scheme whereby the defenceless Shueypingsin shall be entrapped into the 
possession of Kwoketsu, claimed as his wife, and the real wife be reduced to 
a concubine : two rascally magistrates readily oflering to co-operate. This 
scheme was so plausibly contrived, that the poor young lady was nearly “ fall- 
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ing into the dragon’s jaws.” The interest is, in this part, perfectly dramati- 
cal : the good sense and presence of mind of Shueypingsin coming to her aid 
in the very crisis of her fate. ;" J The failure of the plot filled Kwoketsu with 
rage and vexation, Shueyun with fear and shame, and the Chefoo, with admi- 
ration of the damsel’s sagacity. 

Another diabolical scheme is then adopted by Kwoketsu to seize Shueyping. 
sin, when on a pious visit to her mother’s tomb, whither she proceeds to per- 
form sepulchral rites, on the anniversary of that parent’s decease. This 
scheme has a laughable termination. The lady’s supicions arc very naturally 
excited; she therefore change^ her dress, and steps into the chair of an 
attendant, filling her own sedan with an effigy of rubbish, which is forcibly 
conveyed by Kwoketsu and his party to his house, where the two magistrates 
and many friends arc invited to be witness of his further disgrace and mortifi- 
cation. The magistrates advised him to give up the pursuit of a person whose 
actions so nearly resembled those of disembodied spirits, that she must be 
more than human. But Kvvokctsu’s ardour was inflamed, not abated, by these 
proofs of her understanding. 

Another <c pitfall ” was then contrived : he resolved to seize her by force ; 
but as she now kept her doors barred against strangers, fraud was requisite to 
gain admission. A red paper was accordingly produced at her gate, purport- 
ing to be an order for her father’s recall ; and upon her doors being opened she 
was beset by the domestics of Kwoketsu. She perceived the trap laid for her, 
and determining that the law should either punish or partake of Kwoketsu’s 
guilt, she desired to be conveyed to the magistrates, and as these gentry were, 
as the author says, “ one with Kwoketsu,” the object was supposed to be 
gained. Here was a dignus vindicc nodus , and Teihchungyu, the hero, comes 
upon the stage again. 

This young gentleman, in the course of his travels, had just entered Lei- 
ching, and was riding leisurely along upon his mule, when, turning a corner, 
he was nearly thrown by coming in contact with the chair containing the 
unfortunate Shueypingsin, which the bearers were hurrying along with such 
impetuosity and glee that they cared not for, or observed not, others. Teih- 
chungyu, who, we must recollect, was choleric, leaped upon the bearers ; but 
receiving an apology from one of the party, he was about to loose his hold, 
when a plaintive voice from within the chair exclaimed, “ I am suffering wrong, 
and appeal to your bravery for succour.” 

Like a valorous knight, he laid about him lustily, and brought the whole 
party to the office of a magistrate, the very one who was sitting to give au- 
dience in this case. He struck the great drum at the entrance with his whip 
so loudly that the attendants ran out in alarm. Teihchungyu stated his’ease 
bluntly, and in a style which implied that he was addressing an equal ; but the 
magistrate was not restrained from acting his part in the plot : he sentenced 
Shueypingsin to be the wife of Kwoketsu, notwithstanding her clamorous 
representation of wrong3. Teihchungyu, however, interfered, and after some 
altercation, the magistrate became acquainted with the youth’s rank and ex- 
ploits $ he became civil, and even humble, alleging that he had been obliged to 
give way to Kwoketsu’s family influence. 

Teihchungyu had not yet seen the damsel he had rescued. Hearing her his- 
tory, he became desirous of being a judge of her charms. He found the des- 
cription of them just : 

With the delicacy of a flower, her complexion displayed a clear brilliancy which put 
to shame the bright radiance of the day : with the buoyant lightness of the swallow, 

her 
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lier movements were ordered with inimitable grace and propriety. The arches of her 
brows were like the outlines of the vernal hills in the distance; but in their changeful 
expression, they shamed the varying tints of even the vernal hills. The brightness of 
her eyes equalled that of the clear wave in autumn ; but the living sentiment which 
flowed from them made you wonder how the autumnal wave had lost its deity.* Her 
waist, like a thread in fineness, seemed ready to break — yet was it straight and erect, 
nor feared the fanning breeze : the shadowy graces of her person it was as difficult to 
delineate, as the form of the white bird rising from the ground by moonlight. The 
natural gloss of her hair resembled the bright polish of a mirror, without the false 
assistance of unguents : her face was perfectly lovely in itself, and needed not paint to 
adorn it. The native intelligence of her mind seemed to have gathered strength from 
retirement ; and beholding her, you might know she was of a superior order of beings : 
the cold and rigid strictness of her manners, severe as she herself was soft and delicate, 
proved her to be no ordinary inhabitant of the female apartments. Her sweet and 
feminine disposition, comparable to fragrant flowers, might lead one at first to class her 
with other fair ones : but the perfection of this pearl, the polish of this gem, discover- 
able on a longer acquaintance, proved that she possessed qualities not inferior to the most 
spirited of the opposite sex. 

It is almost needless to advertise the reader, that these charms were not lost 
upon Teihchungyu, and that the lady’s gratitude for his aid was not unmixed 
with a congenial though softer feeling. But of this by and bye. Kwoketsu 
was too much interested in his object to forego pursuit, although he had now 
another person to deal with. By the aid of his numerous partizans, he con- 
trived that Teihchungyu should be poisoned at an entertainment given to him.f 
Shueypingsin, knowing his danger, kept her attention fixed upon his safety ; 
and hearing this news, she opened a communication with him, and pressed 
him, as a measure of absolute necessity, to come to her residence, in order to 
get out of the clutches of the “ shaven-pated ’* priests of Buddha, at the 
monastery where he put up, and who had lent themselves to the designs of 
Kwoketsu. 

With some difficulty, he withdrew himself from their clutches; and although 
he was not insensible to the slander which might be set afloat by his accep- 
tance of the lady’s invitation, he felt that policy and prudence justified the step. 
He was restored to health by decoctions of the fruits lieangye loonyen , and 
jinseng . 

When the escape of Teihchungyu was known to Kwoketsu and his party, 
they soon traced it to a new example of Shueypingsin’s sagacity. Tp foil her, 
Shueyun, her villainous uncle, was employed to remonstrate with her on the 
scandalous impropriety of admitting a young man into her house. The reply 
of the lady is admirable : she first justifies her irregularity by a string of prece- 
dents; then tells Shueyun that he would better show his paternal solicitude by < 
prosecuting the wretches who had seized her person. She added a sentiment, 
which (it may have borrowed some embellishment from the translator) is sin- 
gularly elegant. “ The world’s unfavourable views of conduct and character 
are but the floating clouds from which the brightest day is not free. The 
heart is the root of our actions ; this should be continually guarded, and I am 
satisfied if I can keep mine pure and free from taint.’* 

After an ineffectual attempt to get up a complaint against the parties, by the 
introduction of a spy into the lady’s house, Kwoketsu gave up his case as des- 
perate : “ the hardness of the gem resisted friction, and its purity triumphed 
over defilement.*’ 

The 

* Called Lfihshin. 

t ill* drink was also medicated with patow, which is the terrific croton tigiium. 
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The selfish Shueyun now cast about to effect his object by promoting the 
marriage of his niece with Teihchungyu, which he bluntly proposed to the 
latter, instead of, scion les regies, employing a go-between, or ncgociator. 
Shocked at the indelicacy ( i.c . the informality) of the proposal, the youth 
“ flapped his sleeve in the old fellow’s face,” and departed from the house, 
lie paid a visit to the monastery, to obtain his baggage, and the impudent 
priests begged he would just step in and take one cup of tea : but the youth 
declined the pleasure of being poisoned again. 

He left the place, and soon met with another adventure, which having but a 
slender connexion with the main story, and possessing subordinate interest, we 
shall not epitomize. 

Escaping from this adventure, and ruminating upon Shueypingsin, he feared 
that his present rambling life might give her the idea that he was an unsettled 
vagabond. lie accordingly determined to hasten home, and prepare for the 
next general examination of graduates in literature. 

Shueypingsin, meanwhile, was concerned at his departure, especially as she 
soon heard, from the exaggerated representations of her uncle, some false talcs 
disparaging the character of Teihchungyu, which were, by the aid of Kwo- 
ketsu, manufactured into a satirical poem, many of the images of which, the 
translator says, arc so gross as to be absolutely untranslatable. 

Her persecutor, Kwoketsu, profiting by the arrival of a new commissioner, 
a friend of his father, determined to adopt the mode of espousal calledjuc/niy, 
wherein the lady is married at her own house. The warrant for this object is 
curious : 

The commissioner’s order. Marriage, being the source of all the human relations, 
and possessing the greatest influence on the public morals, should not be delayed 
beyond the fit period. It is stated that Kwoketsu, son of the minister, has been long 
contracted to tbe daughter of Sliueykcuyili, member of the military tribunal. The 
Chebecn, it appears, was engaged as ncgociator, and by him the six ceremonials were 
duly observed. These preliminary rites being fulfilled, it is proper to conclude the 
marriage forthwith. But as the father of the bride is absent, let her lie espoused at 
her own house. I request the Cheliecn to convey my instructions to both parties; let 
them chuse a fortunate day without loss of time, and proceed to conclude the joy Ad 
rites. Delay not the favourable period, to the detriment of so auspicious a union. A 
month is limited for the completion of the nuptials, and let none of the parties he 
dilatory, at their peril. 

Shueypingsin appealed in public to the commissioner himself ; and on his 
refusal to aid her, she presented a copy of a petition she had despatched to 
the emperor by a private emissary, the perusal of which threw hisdordship 
w intoacold sweat,” and induced him to countermand the nuptials. TE'he 
remark of Kwoketsu on this change shows of what materials the minister^ of 
China are made : “ If he behaves to me with such contempt, I must send a 
letter to Peking ; we will then see how long he retains his office.” Upon 
learning the nature of the memorial, he caught the shivering sensations of the 
commissioner. The phrase in it seeking favour with his patron,” the im- 
puted motive of the commissioner, operated as a cabalistic sentence on both. 
Kwoketsu, however, resolves to send an emissary to Peking to interest his 
father in his project. 

Teihchungyu, meanwhile, was studying fast for his honours. Being in- 
duced to visit the capital, from seeing in the Gazette that his father had peti- 
tioned to retire from office on account of sickness, he set out thither, and oil 
his way fell in with the domestic whom Shueypingsin had despatched on her 

affair. 
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affair. From this man he learned what had befallen his mistress. lie hastened 
to the capital, directing the man to meet him there, when he would present 
the petition himself at the proper office. But this meeting never took place: 
the messenger was waylaid by Kwoketsu’s partizans, and the petition was not 
forthcoming. 

In these desperate circumstances, our hero set off for Shangtong province, 
and reached the town where his mistress dwelt in a few days. One of the 
first persons he encountered there was Shueyun, her uncle, who soon made 
Kwoketsu acquainted with his arrival, and this pair laid their heads together to 
disappoint his object, and cudgel him “ till his head is blue and his eyes are 
swollen.” This fine scheme was to be effectuated by sending a cunning 
urchin to Teihchungyu with a pretended message from his mistress, making an 
assignation at the back-yard gate of her house. But the inconsistency of this 
message with the lady’s character, opened the young gentleman’s eyes to the 
trick ; and seizing the messenger with his constitutional energy, he forced him, 
through terror, to confess that it was a contrivance of Kwoketsu and Shueyun. 

These worthies devised another plot against Teihchungyu. Kwoketsu paid 
him a visit, by leaving his card at his lodgings. Our hero was obliged to re- 
turn the call, when the former obliged him to take a repast, and had a party 
of rakish fellows to join them, who contrived to pick a quarrel with Tcih- 
chungyu. The details of the entertainment, the conversation, the repartees, 
and so forth, are given with such fullness, and doubtless with such fidelity, 
that the scene is highly curious : but it is too long for insertion. The prowess 
of our hero brought him out of the fray harmless ; but apprehensive of an 
accusation, he waited upon the commissioner, by advice of his mistress, and 
laid before him the particulars of this deliberate piece of treachery. Ilis lord- 
ship heard the story with indignation, but their fathers’ character stood in the 
way of the perpetrators being punished. 

KWokctsu and his companions soon laid a complaint against the person who 
had beaten them, accusing him, not of this act, but of treason ; and they 
vouched old Shueyun, who consented, in evil hour, to become a witness. He 
was accordingly dragged before the commissioner, and with the <e ancle 
squeezers ” (a delectable species of cross-examination, to which persons who 
give testimony in Chinese courts arc exposed) before his eyes, he delivered an 
account of the affair, which the judge perceived to be false, and thirty strokes 
of the bamboo applied to the soles of his feet was the fruit of his officious- 
ness. The application had the effect, moreover, of enlightening the commis- 
sioner in regard to the motives of Shueyun and the rest for their persecution 
of Teihchungyu. 

Meanwhile, Chingkcc, the agent of Kwoketsu at Peking, had opened the 
affair to the latter’s father, who w as perplexed how to bring about the mar- 
riage of his son with the daughter of a disgraced minister. He, at length, 
invested Chingkcc with authority to proceed in his name to the frontier, with, 
a view of procuring the consent of the lady’s father. The shrewd old mau 
knew enough of the character of the minister and his son not to be solicitous 
of their alliance ; and had the sagacity to conclude that no application would 
have been made to him if his daughter was not averse to the match. His final 
answer to the messenger was therefore a civil refusal. 

The father of Kwoketsu was exasperated, and by his representations in- 
censed the emperor anew against the exiled minister, on account of the ill- 
success of the general who had been nominated by him to command on the 
borders. This general was ordered for trial before the triple court of high 

criminal 
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criminal appeal (composed of three judges, from the criminal tribunal, the 
censorate, and the court of equity), which sentenced him to lose lys head. 

At this critical period Teihchungyu appears, and his intervention here is 
the least probable part of the story. He discovers, after a question or two to 
the general, what the judges failed to discover, that he was an officer of skill 
and courage ; and he hurried into the court, taxing the judges (one of whom 
was his own father) with injustice, and offering (rather rashly) to be surety for 
the general’s success if re-appointed to the border: the judges listened to the 
proposal, and recommended it to the emperor, who acquiesced. The result 
was, that in less than six months the general reported five victories, and res- 
tored the border to perfect tranquillity. This circumstance turned the tables 
upon the other party. Not only was Teihchungyu rewarded, but Shueykeu- 
yih, the father of his mistress, was recalled from exile, and made president of 
the tribunal of which he was formerly only a member. This ancient minister 
soon had an interview, for the first time, with our hero. •'* They conversed of 
history and letters, and of the celebrated persons of antiquity; they treated of 
morals, and settled the true meaning of the maxims transmitted by the great 
sages; they discussed the principles of government, and adjusted their correct 
limits.” Shueykeuyih was delighted, and instantly proposed to Teihchungyu 
his daughter for a wife. Motives of delicacy withheld the youth from accept- 
ing so tempting an offer. He was apprehensive, if he did so, the world would 
misconstrue their former intercourse. Such refinement furnishes an exalted 
idea of Chinese fastidiousness. This scruple, however, was removed, after 
some time, and by the expostulations of his father. Shucypingsin was next 
applied to by her parent; but she, like ladies in novels general^, evinced a 
decided dislike to a subject which she had secretly much at heart. Her objec- 
tion was similar to her lover’s, and her scruples were removed in the same 
way. Nothing now remained to impede the happiness of these two indivi- 
duals so plainly destined by heaven for each other :* new projects of Kwoketsu, 
one of which brings the IJ old libertine, Takwac, upon the scene once more, 
totally fail. We shall spare ourselves the trouble of detailing the gradations 
to the event, now inevitable, notwithstanding a variety of obstacles which 
beset the parties even to the last. Both lovers had the honour of being pre- 
sented to the soti of heaven (the emperor); and “ the gem being proved to be 
perfect, the fortunate union is concluded.” All parties are rewarded accord- 
ing to their deserts ; the pusillanimous Shueyun being punished, very charac- 
teristically, by being thrown by his excessive fright into a violent illness. 

We have exhibited this bare outline of the plot, to show its vast supe- 
riority over those of the novels translated by MM. Abel Remusat and Stanis- 
laus Julien : for the more curious traits — the development of character^ the 
sprightliness of the dialogue, the display of exotic customs, and the genuine 
Chinese air which pervades the whole story, the reader must confute t&e. Work 
itself, and he will be amply rewarded by the perusal. It is decidea^!t||^jpiost 
interesting specimen of Chinese literature hitherto transferred intb^our lan- 
guage. The translator has performed his task admirably ; not as a mere lin- 
guist, who 

— verbum verbo reddere curat, 

Fidus inierpres; 

but with the classical taste of a scholar, preserving all the spirit and truth of 
the original. The occasional pieces of poetry interspersed throughout the 
romance are rendered into English verse by Mr. Davis with gfeat felicity and 
elegance, 

* The Chinese believe that “ happy marriages are made in heaven a proverbial saying. 
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THE IIALF-BATTA REGULATION. 

Ir we havg refrained fnom expressing an opinion upon this topic, which is 
beginning to attract a degree of notice at home altogether unusual in regard to 
Indian affairs, our only reasons have been these : first, its extreme delicacy, 
— the difficulty of treating beneficially a subject, in respect to which the minds 
of the Indian army evince a fearful degree of excitement; and, secondly, the 
absence of all explanation of the grounds upon which this obnoxious measure 
has been enforced. In whatever quarter it may have originated, wc cannot 
do otherwise than conclude, that before it was sanctioned, the obvious objec- 
tions to it must have been well considered, and we were therefore led 
to think that very urgent reasons and very substantial arguments existed in 
favour of a measure, the hurtful character of which, towards those who are 
the objects of it, could not have been overlooked. It is not, indeed, the 
practice of government to assign specific motives for the measures they may 
see fit to adopt, and therefore wc cannot justly complain of the promulgation 
being unaccompanied by any justificatory statement. From the best means of 
information within our power, we cannot learn that any other object suggested 
the regulation in question besides the obvious one, a desire to curtail the 
Company’s expenditure. 

The matter is so well understood by those who feel an interest in the question, 
that it is scarcely necessary for us to state, that the luilf-batta regulation was 
promulgated at Calcutta on the 29th November last, by directions from the 
Court of Directors, dated the 28th May preceding ; and that, in virtue of it, 
certain stations of the Bengal army, namely, Barrackpore, Dum Dum, Bcr- 
hampore, and Dinapore, are from the 1st January 1829 to be considered Iialf- 
batta stations, whereby the Company’s staff and regimental officers, on their 
arrival at those stations, are subjected to a reduction of an allowance hitherto 
considered by them to be permanent, and which amounts to twenty rupees per 
month taken from an ensign’s income, and double that sum from a captain’s. 

This deduction may appear small, but the expenses which officers,espccudly of 
the subordinate grades, unavoidably incur in a country like India, impose upon 
them a severe system of economy in order to enable them even to keep free from 
debts. The allowances, in aid of pay, are thus indispensable to the subaltern offi- 
cers ; and at the revision and adjustment of the pay and allowances of the army, 
some years back, the batta was distinctly understood by the military servants of 
the Company to be fixed at its then rate and arrangement. The present measure, 
therefore, Wears the odious character of a breach of contract between the Com- 
pany and this branch of their service, besides evincing, prima facie , a want of con- 
sideration towards the difficulties of junior officers, acting as seniors, which isalto- 
getS^lAibiisistent with the customary liberality of the Company’s government. 

es of retrenchment, whether at home or abroad, their opera- 
; t^|^ystive, it being regarded as a species of fraud to make the in- 
office submit to a reduction of an income, however exorbitant, 
which fieNHw acquired in the course of service, or which he may have enjoyed 
for any length of time. The reason and justice of this rule must be apparent. 
In the case of a hired menial servant, a reduction of his stipulated rate of 
wages, rarely if ever resorted to, even as a punishment, would inflict no 
aeriQgs or lasting injury upon him, because he could find a market where his 
services would receive their fair equivalent. But in the present case, the 
party has no alternative but to submit to whatever terms are imposed. A 
cadet, who proceed# to India, enters the military service of the Company 
dffatir Joifrft. Vol.£8. No. 167* 4 B with 
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with the understanding that the then existing pay and allowances will, at least, 
never be reduced. If he serves the Company for a certain period, and then is 
required to relinquish a portion of those allowances which he received upon 
his appointment, and which he looked upon as equally permanent with his 
pay, it is difficult to conceive how such a proceeding can be justified upon any 
other principle than that which would authorize the government to reduce, ad 
libitum , the pay itself, which it is certainly competent to do. When applica- 
tions have been made to the Court of Directors for an increase of the emolu- 
ments of their military servants, on the ground of their inadequacy to meet 
the necessary expenses, it has been answered, with great plausibility, “ yon 
were aware of the amount of these emoluments when you entered.” It is 
somewhat cruel not to give th§ service the benefit of the same argument 
against reducing their amount : for it would seem to imply a virtual contract 
binding upon one party only. 

The animated appeals which have been made to the local government, not 
only from those officers who are immediately subject to the reduction, but those 
who may be subjected to it hereafter, are calculated to make a deep impression 
upon the home authorities. The tone of some of the memorials is extremely 
energetic ; nor can we reasonably wonder, however we may regret, and even 
condemn, language which exceeds the strict limits of moderation, that some 
instances of excess should manifest themselves amongst a very sensitive body 
of men, treated, as they imagine, with indignity, deprived, as they conceive, 
of their just right, and nine-tenths of whom arc goaded by actual suffering, it 
being asserted, in one of the memorials, that such a proportion is “ more or 
less involved in debt and difficulties, which it is almost impossible for any 
care or economy to avert.” 

The objectionable character of the measure is apparent not only from the 
considerations already thrown out, and from the absence of any stated urgent 
reasons which can justify it, but from the remarkable fact that persons of high 
rank and experience in India, forming a part of the local government 
itself, are, and have been, decidedly averse to it. When we perceive that 
Lord Combermere, the commander-in-chief, protests against this regulation, 
and is of opinion that “justice forbids that the fixed ^[Ipwanccs of regi- 
mental officers should be diminished;” when we iflt urging to the 
government, that “ by reducing so considerable a portiohof the army to half- 
batta, many officers who have creditably discharged, their laborious duties for 
twenty-five to thirty years, will be deprived of those advantages upon which 
they formed their hopes of revisiting their native country,” W^ean scarcely 
expect a stronger or more unexceptionable testimony to the impolicy of the mea- 
sure, leaving its justice out of the question. His lordship declm^ghowever, that 
his two immediate predecessors, one of whom was Lord Halims^? explicitly 
recorded their opinions, that such a measure would be essentially 

We add no more, upon this very painful theme, than our earnest hope, 
from finding it stated by the Commander-in-chief in India, tjhgg^it was the 
intention of the Governor-General in Council to re-open tKc^fiscussion of 
this measure with the Court of Directors, that a re-consideration of it will 
suggest to the home government reasons, which may have been overlooked, 
against a perseverance in their^order, the recall of which will diffuse very 
general satisfaction throughout a branch of the Company’s service which pos- 
sesses very strong claims upon its regard, and which is at the present moment 
actuated by a universal feeling of discontent. 

It is scarcely necessary, after the satisfactory exposition of the 'Officers’* ca®« 

' . wfijch 
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which appeared in our September number (p. 374) from the 11th regt. of 
Bengal N.I., to insert copies of other memorials; but one having been 
transmitted to us from the officers of another Bengal native regiment, accom- 
panied by a wish for its insertion in our journal, we shall not refuse it a place. 

Mkmorial. 

“ To the Right Hon. the Governor- General in Council. 

“ The memorial of Major , and the officers of the regiment Bengal 

Native Infantry. 

M My Lord : It is not without a due sense of the responsibility which attaches to a 
procedure so seldom necessary to be adopted, that your memorialists venture respectfully 
to address your Lordship in Council, in reference to the regulation published in Ge- 
nera) Orders, dated 29th Nov. 1828, by winch it was notified to the army, that in 
obedience to instructions from the lion, the Court of Directors, certain stations would, 
after the 1st of January 1829, he considered half-batta stations. The severe injury 
which your memoralists are liable to sustain by tin's regulation is of serious moment, 
and will, it is hoped, be considered to justify the present appeal. 

“ Your Lordship is fully aware of the expectations of a young man entering into 
the lion. Company's service ; that the hope of revisiting his native country on furlough 
after ten years’ service is held out as a valuable indulgence, and that the cheering pros- 
pect of retiring on his pension after twenty-two years' service is proposed as an object 
not difficult to be attained ; how far it is possible to realize these prospects, even on the 
general allowance of full butta, is a question worthy perhaps of your Lordship’s con- 
sideration, as tending to elicit the grounds on which a reduction of that allowance is 
felt to he a hardship. 

“ It may be remarked, that many of the advantages which the service once possessed 
•have long ceased to exist, while expenses and contingencies to which an officer is sub- 
jected, have been gradually increasing. Hence the allowances of a subaltern, which 
formerly were sufficient to supply ail his wants, nre now found to be too scanty to pre- 
serve him from debt. A brief estimate of the expenses necessarily incurred by an 
ensign, on bis first joining his regiment, will tend to shew the truth of this remark. 
Your Lordship is not ignorant of the number of servants which every European In 
this country requires for the performance of the commonest offices, and that the re- 
ligious prejudices of the natives, in restricting certain duties to each caste, are found 
to be an iusurmotHltabUl obstacle to their being diminished. The establishment of an 
ensign cannot be fcepl^tfp for loss than fifty rupees per mensem, which is necessarily 
increased when ma&hittg ; his household expenses (including wine, tea, sugar, &c.) 
inay, at the most moderate calculation, be computed at ninety rupees, and his house- 
rent at thirty rupees per mensem. About twenty-six rupees remain, with which lie 
has to purctioii, and from time to time renew, his uniform clothing, military appoint- 
ments, camp-equipage, furniture, and various other necessaries, while he is also ex- 
pected to k^Cborse or pony (value from 100 to 300 rupees), without which no 
officer can be considered efficient. The first cost of tills equipment 

canqfl| amoiylPfe less than 1,500 rupees, and hence alone a debt is contracted, which it 
is obvious he cannot pay off as ensign, while probably, before his promotion to lieu- 
tenant, the original sum is nearly doubled by interest and insurance. 

“ On 'acfKibg at the rank of lieutenant, tbe amount of bis additional allowances is 
seldom found to be more than sufficient to meet the expenses to which be is constantly 
liable, by being sent on command and escort duties, and by marching with his regi- 
ment. And it may here be observed, that the vast extension of the Hon. Company's 
territory in India has occasioned a great increase in the distance and expense of an 
ordinary' march of a regiment at the general relief. That removals from one station to 
• another occur much more frequently, and that, in consequence of being obliged t6 travel 
so far from their homes, servants demand much higher wages than formerly, while, 
independently of Hie greater proportion of land-carriage which is now required, com- 
pared with what was formerly necessary, when most of the stations of the army were 

situated 
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situated on or near the banks of the Ganges, the hire of that description of carriage 
is. raised to a comparatively exorbitant rate. The charge of a company (if he hold one) 
can afford but a trifling advantage after the payment of expenses for repairs of arms 
apd accoutrements, a writer and stationery (which latter lies been much increased of 
late), and can, at most, be considered but a scanty remuneration for the additional 
trouble and responsibility incurred. 

“ Allowing this moderate calculation of a subaTtern’s expenditure to be correct, it 
wilt be evident that, after ten years’ service, he will be too much in debt to allow him 
to take his furlough ; and that this is generally the case, may be inferred from the fact, 
that for many years past, very few lieutenants, who have never enjoyed other emolu- 
ments than their regimental pay and allowances, have availed themselves of this privi- 
lege. Thus what is granted by the. regulations as an indulgence open to the whole 
army, and what is considered by every young man who enters the service to 1 be the 
greatest,, if not the only boon, offered to alleviate the dreary prospect of exile from hi9 
friends and country for the best half of his life, is found, on experiment, to be alto- 
gether unattainable in ordinary circumstances, and confined only to those who are 
fortunate enough to hold staff situations. 

** Advancing to the rank of captain, an officer finds himself, probably after fifteen 
or twenty years’ service, in possession indeed of better allowances, but yet not materially 
superior to the increased expenses which his age and standing in the service involve, 
while supporting in his regiment the respectability and authority which become that 
rank ; and if, with economy, he may now, from time to time, save something towards 
the payment of his debts, surely this cannot be considered too great an advantage for 
one who must, in so long a residence in a tropical climate, have suffered much in 
health and constitution, besides having endured all the ordinary vicissitudes of a mi- 
litary life. 

“ Your memoralists beg your Lordship to observe, that though this brief view of the 
condition of the three junior ranks of officers in the Hen. Company’s service does not 
embrace any of those accidents and misfortunes which none can be expected to escape, 
yet, in fact, these accidents most materially impede the wisest systems of economy, 
and frequently prevent the attainment of those desirable objects, which every one in the 
service naturally keeps in view. A change of climate on account of health, usually 
sought either in the hills or a sea voyage, is an alternative which a very large number 
of officers are obliged to resort to once, or perhaps oftener, in the course of their 
service. This alone is a misfortune which not only absorbs all the fruits of their 
economy, but, if the voyage or journey be expensive, seldom fails to involve them i» 
new debts. Added to this, are losses occasioned by accidents, which are of constant 
occurrence in this country. The loss of a baggage-boat on the river,, the loss of home* 
and carriage-cattle by death, losses by robbery, or by the sale of bungalows and .other 
property, arc such as all experience, and such as often lead to serfous difficulties. 
Debts contracted partly in this manner, although at first not large, are often known to 
accumulate, under the exorbitant state of interest and insurance charged in this- 
country (about sixteen per cent.), to an amount which it is impossible to pay off till 
promotion to the highest ranks of the service affords more ample means. 

“ On the whole, your memorialists Venture to submit that the allowances hitherto 
authorized, so far from being capable of reduction, have in general been found in- 
sufficient to support an officer, free from debt, in that rank in society which he is ex- 
pected to maintain ; that the regulations regarding furlough after ten years, and 
pension after twenty-two years* service, are in consequence almost nugatory, and serve 
only to raise hopes which it is scarcely possible to realize, and that the only remaining 
advantage which an officer can expect, is the means of liquidating his debts with the 
allowances of lieut. colonel or colonel, and retiring after thirty or forty years* service,, 

“ Your memoralists arc unwilling to suppose that this distant and uncertain hope can 
be considered too rich a reward for the sacrifice of health, country, and friends, and 
the imminent risk of losing life itself, which all who ever attain it must view; yet » 
Regulation is now made which, if it continue in force, must effectually place it beyond 

the 
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the reach of possibility, and doom them to exile for life in this comfortless and un- 
congenial climate ; a regulation which, by depriving officers of every grade of up- 
wards of one-fourth of their pay and allowances, at stations where they may expect to 
spend a considerable portion of their servitude, will necessarily increase the debts and 
difficulties to which subalterns arc now subjected, while it will dispossess the higher 
ranks of the only means by which, in ordinary circumstances, those difficulties might 
eventually be overcome. 

<< Your memorialists feel assured that your Lordship in Council will give this com- 
munication all the attention which it may appear to deserve, and they confidently hope 
that the facts, which they have ventured to bring to your Lordship's notice, will 
clearly shew the severe grievance your memoralists w ill suffer should the recent regula- 
tion remain in force. Your memoralists, therefore, earnestly solicit that your Lordship 
will be pleased to suspend that regulation, and recommend the repeal of it to the fa- 
vourable consideration of the Hon. Court of Directors. 

u Your memoralists have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient humble servants." 

“ Lucknow, 4th February 1829.” 


EXTENT OF REDUCTION 

IN THE 


ALLOWANCES TO TIIE BENGAL ARMY. 


Much anxiety having been created by recent publications, as to the extent 
to which reductions in pay and allowances have been carried in the army in 
India, the following statement has been communicated to us as containing the 
real facts of the case, and we believe it may be fully relied upon. 

At four stations of the Bengal army, viz. Barrack pore, Dum Dum, Berham- 
pore, and Dinapore, the officers are, on the next relief, to receive cantonment, 
instead of field allowances. 

The difference will appear from the following statement : 


Native Infantry . 

Lieutenant Colonel.... 

Major 

Captain and Surgeon 

Lieutenant and Assistant Surgeon 
Ensign.......... 

The amount of the difference to officers of other branches of the service is 
the same as that to the officers of Native Infantry. 

The number of officers to whom the arrangement applies bears but a small 
proportion to the whole number (about one-seventh); and applies to those 
officers only whilst serving at these particular stations. When, in the ordinary 
course of relief, they are removed, they immediately come into the receipt of 
field allowances. 

This is the only reduction which has been made, or which is intended to be 
made, in the regimental allowances of officers in India. 

No reduction in the allowances of the native officers and men has ever been 
contemplated. 


Field 

Allowances. 

Cantonment 

Allowances. 

Difference. 

Per Month. 

Per Month. 

Per Month. 

Rs. 1,020 

Rs. 820 

Rs. 200 

780 

635 

145 

411 

371 

40 

254 

224 

30 

200 

180 

i 20 
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BUR KE-| 1|^ OPINIONS OF WARREN HASTINGS. 

' The result of I^P^pBiknown impeachment of Warren Hastings, and the 
almost universal sentiment of the world upon the issue of that terrific ordeal, 
through which Mr. Hastings passed, as it is well observed, “ with an injured 
constitution, but an unimpaired reputation,” excite a curiosity to know the 
opinions of his great accuser, after time and reflection had moderated his pas- 
sions, and the prospect of death inculcated sincerity. His confidential letters 
to a fricud (the late Dr. Laurence), which have been published,* contain 
striking evidence that his opinions remained steadily the same, and the fervour 
and enthusiasm which appear in some passages relating to this subject, afford 
proof of the tenacity with which prejudices retain their hold upon the strongest 
mind, which has once entertained them. 

The following letters were written soon after the Court of Directors had 
granted Mr. Hastings a pension of .£4,000, which was followed by the grant 
of a sum to reimburse his law expenses, amounting to .£ 71 , 000 . 

Bath, July 28, 1796. 

* * * As it is possible that my stay on this side of the grave may be yet shorter 

than I can compute it, let me now beg to call to your recollection the solemn charge 
and trust 1 gave you on my departure from the public stage. I fancy I must make 
you the sole operator, in a work in which, even if 1 were enabled to undertake it, you 
must have been ever the assistance on which alone I could rely. Let not this cruel, 
daring, unexampled act of public corruption, guilt, and meanness, go down to pos- 
terity, perhaps as careless as the present race, without its due animadversions* which 
will be best found in its own acts and monuments. Let my endeavours to save the 
nation from that shame and guilt be my monument ; the only one I ever will have. 
Let every thing I have done, said, or written, he forgotten, but tin’s. I have struggled 
with the great and the little on this point during the greater part of my active life ; and 
I wish after death to have my defiance of the judgments of those, who consider the do- 
minion of the glorious empire given by an incomprehensible dispensation of Divine 
Providence into our hands as nothing more than an opportunity of gratifying, for the 
lowest of their purposes, the lowest of their passions ; and that for such poor rewards, 
and for the most part, iudirect and silly bribes, as indicate even more the folly than the 
corruption of these infamous and contemptible wretches. I blame myself exceedingly 
for not having employed the last year in this work, and beg forgiveness of God for 
such a neglect. I had strength enough for it, if I had not wasted some of.it Jn com- 
promising grief with drowsiness and forgetfulness; and employing some of the mo- 
ments in which I have been roused to mental exertion, in feeble endeavours to rescue 
this dull and thoughtless people from the punishments which their neglect apd stupidity 
will bring upon them for their systematic iniquity and oppression. But you are made 
to continue all that is good of me, and to augment it with the various resources of a 
mind fertile in virtues and cultivated with every sort of talent and knowledge. Above 
all, make out the cruelty of this pretended acquittal, but in reality, this barbarous and 
inhuman condemnation of whole tribes and nations, and of all the classes they contain. 

If ever Europe recoRfo its civilization, that work will be useful. Remember ! Re- 
member ! Remember ! r 

■ '■ ' . 

■ ■ ■ ■ , 

Bath, Feb. 10, 1797. 

* * * The affair of Mrs. Hastings f lias something in it that might move a third 

Cato 

* The Epistolary Correspondence of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke and Dr. French Laurence. Pub- 
lished from the orlginahmanuscripu. 1827* * 

t Dr. Laurence had informed him that a great Dutch house in the City had failed, having 4644,60$ in 
their hands, received from Holland on account of Mrs. Hastings, and confidentially entrusted to them 
during the triaL 
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Cato to a horse-laugh,* though the means, £ am afraid, by which she and her paramour 
have made that and all the sums which they have got by their owqdibhoncsty, or lost by 
the dishonesty of others, or the confusion of the times, [mjglit1^|lise] the laughing De- 
mocritus to weep as much ns his opponent : but, let wl|d^|jp^igh or weep, nothing 
plaintive will make Mr. Pitt or Mr. Dundas blush for h a viiigre warded the criminal 
whom they prosecuted, and sent me and nineteen members of Parliament to prosecute, 
for every mode of peculation and oppression, with a greater sum of money than ever 
yet was paid to any one British subject, except the Duke of Marlborough, for the most 
acknowledged public services, and not to him if you take Blenheim, which was an ex- 
pense and not a charge, out of the account. All this, and ten times more, will not 
hinder them from adding the peerage, to make up the insufficiency of his pecuniary 
rewards. My illness, which came the more heavily and suddenly upon me by this 
flagitious act, whilst I was preparing a representation upon it, has hindered me, as you 
know, from doing justice to that act, to Mr. Hastings, to myself, to the House of 
Lords, to the House of Commons, and to the unhappy people of India, on that sub- 
ject. But you remember, likewise, that when I came hither in the beginning of last 
summer, I repeated to you that dying request which I now reiterate, that if at any 
time, without the danger of ruin to yourself, or even distracting you from your profes- 
sional and parliamentary duties, you can place in a short point of view, and support by 
the documents in print and writing, which exist with me, or with Mr. Troward, or 
yourself, the general merits of this transaction, you will erect a cenotaph most grateful 
to my shade, and will clear my memory from that load, which the East- India Com- 
pany, King, Lords, and Commons, and in a manner the whole British nation (God 
forgive them !) have been pleased to lay as a monument upon my ashes. I am as con- 
scious as any person can be of the little value of the good or evil opinion of mankind 
to the part of me that shall remain ; but I believe it is of some moment not to leave the 
fame of an evil example, of the expenditure of fourteen years* labour, and not less 
(taking the expense of the suit, and the costs paid to Mr. Hastings, and the parlia- 
mentary charges) than ,£300,000. This is a terrible example; and it is not acquittance 
at all to a public man, who, with all the means of undeceiving himself if he was wrong, 
has thus with such incredible pains, both of himself and others, persevered in the perse- 
cution of innocence and merit, — it is, 1 say, no excuse at all to urge in his apology, 
that he has had enthusiastic good intentions. In reality, you know that I am no en- 
thusiast, but [according] to the powers that God has given me, a sober and reflecting 
man. I have not even the other very bad excuse, of acting from personal resentment, 
dr from the sense of private injury — never having received any; nor can I plead igno- 
rance, no man ever having taken more pains to be informed. Therefore I say. Re- 
member / 

The writer died a few months after, 8th July 1797. 

The’ obliquity of judgment displayed by Burke in this affair proceeded partly 
from his temperament, and partly from the peculiarities of the case. The 
embarrassing circumstances of Hastings’ situation rendered him obnoxious to 
suspicion f and Burke, having once suffered his mind to become familiar with 
the other’s guilt, became the dupe of his own fancy : his highly-wrought pic- 
tures produced a delusion in his own mind which he carried to the grave. The 
infirmities of his character, — pride, irascibility, and impatirace of being thought 
to have the wrong, — would have withheld him fr<M acknowledging his 

error, regretting the intemperate expressions into which that error 

betrayed ttfm» 

It is now rarely contested, that Hastings was the innocent victim of male- 
volence. 

* Alluding to the motto prefixed by Dr. L. to his letter, “ 0 rem ridicuiam, Cato , etjocosam , &c. 
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ON THE ORIGIN OP THE “ ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 

BY BAUON DE SACY.* 

Oriental literature contains no work whatever which has experienced a 
more favourable reception in Europe than the “ Fables of Bidpai,” and the 
tales of the “ Thousand and One Nights.” What book has been translated 
into so many different languages, and attracted so many readers, as these col- 
lections of stories, especially the latter, which delighted our younger years, 
and even in a maturer and more reflective age, still affords us an agreeable re- 
laxation and a resource against ennui ? The antiquity and the wisdom of the 
Laws of Menu, the solemn and sententious obscurity of the sacred books of the 
Chinese, the majestic and super-human eloquence of the Coran > the divine 
epic poem of Valmiki, the sublime strains of Homer himself, and the celestial 
meditations of Plato, may be vaunted in their turn; but not one of these 
monuments of human intellect is capable of sustaining a comparison, in the 
respect just mentioned, with two works which have, nevertheless, produced 
no revolution in the world, have caused no bloodshed, nor armed sect against 
sect, or nation agairst nation. 

The fate of these two works, similar as it is under this general aspect, 
presents some remarkable discordancies. The former, like the pyramids of 
Egypt, seems to have wearied out the destructive energies of ages : its native 
country is known, and we are even permitted to suppose that the date of its 
composition can be traced to the beginning of tlui historical epoch. More 
than twelve centuries ago, a powerful monarch of Persia lavished his wealth 
in order to abstract it from India, the sovereigns of which country guarded it 
with religious jealousy, as one of the most precious and antique jewels of 
their crown. Since that time, wherever the knowledge of it has reached, in 
Asia as well as Europe, it has been devoured with the same eagerness by the 
learned and the vulgar, by men of all creeds, Hebrews, Christians, and Musul- 
roans. In the most polished ages of European literature, writers of celebrity 
have not disdained to borrow apologues from thence, and to enrich their works 
with its spoils. We may add that, in many respects, the “ Fables of Bidpai” 
are not unworthy of the attention of the philosopher, the moralist, and even 
the statesman. 

The other work, the “ Thousand and One Nights,” without having taken a 
distinguished station in the literature of the East, unfit, even, owing to its 
style, to be classed amongst the models of eloquence and of correct taste, 
unknown to us till the age which preceded our own, offering no object of 
moral or philosophical interest, and detailing stones merely for the pleasure 
of telling them, has, nevertheless, in the course of a few years filled Europe 
with its fame. Its success, which increases daily, suffers no deterioration 
from the vicissitudes of fashion or the change of customs. The drama of 
Schiller has supplanted the antiquated tragedy of Sophocles and Corneille; a 
mass of ill-digested recollections , either frivolous in themselves, to say no more, 
or put together under the influence of feeling, has silenced the impartial and 
severe muse of history ; the science of our Bodins and our Montesquieus, 
and the art of our Sullys and our Colberts, now become the common right 
of all, and henceforward, divested of all mystery, reign in books as in our 

saloons, 

• This . memoir waa reed et the public meeting of the Royal Academy of Inacriptions and Belles 
Lettrea, Slat July Ipat. 
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saloons, to the exclusion of gaiety and pleasure : yet the “ Thousand and One 
Nights” has always had' editors and readers, and the East has been explored 
over and over again, for the sequel of this interminable series of tales. More- 
over, the magical name of the work has served as a cover and passport . to 
vast importations of contraband goods, without detracting one^jot from its 
popularity. 

The high reputation of this work, and the names of those who have not 
disdained to dedicate to it a portion of their learned toil, may furnish me with 
an excuse for submitting the result of some researches which I have made into 
its history. 

India was incontestably the original country of the “ Fables of fiidpai 
this fact has been established as well by historical traditions, which a sound 
critic should never reject, as by a considerable number of proofs in the work 
itself. Hence, perhaps, it is, that, without considering wherefore, the idea 
suggested itself that India may also have originated the “ Thousand and One 
Nights,” which, like the other collection of apologues, may have been of a 
very ancient date. This opinion, however, has been avowed only within these 
few years. It occurred neither to Galland, who was the first to make known 
to Europe the “ Thousand and One Nights,” nor to the member of this 
academy who, as a relaxation from more serious labours, enriched the edition 
which he published in 1806 with two volumes of new tales. The first transla-* 
tor, in his epistle dedicatory, with great simplicity, attributed this collection 
to an unknown Arabian Author • M. Caussin de Perceval, far from seeking the 
origin of the tales in remote ages, thought himself authorized to assign them an 
age of three or four centuries only ; and although some plausible doubts may 
be raised with regard to the fact which serves as the basis of his opinion', it 
must be acknowledged that it might be justified, if there was no other evi- 
dence than the vulgar and modern style in which the original is composed. 
Within the last twenty years, two scholars, one French, the other Austrian, 
have professed to have discovered incontestable proofs of the great antiquity 
of the “ Thousand and One Nights and at the same time have conceived 
themselves entitled to ascribe their earliest edition to India, or at least to 
Persia, antecedent to the subjection of this empire to the successors of Ma- 
homet. M. Langles, the object of whose labours was mostly India and the 
relics of its arts and literature, was the first who publicly promulged this 
opinion*; and the learned M. dc Hammer, well known by an almost infinite 
number of productions relative to the history and the poetry of the Arabs, 
the Persians, and the Turks, who had entertained the very same idea respect- 
ing the prifhitive country and the age of this collection, has never missed an 
occasion, since that period, in the course of his scientific labours, of reiterat- 
ing the subject, and of developing the arguments upon which he founds both 
those assertions. 

M. Langles detailed, very superficially, some of the grounds alleged by 
him in support of his system ; and replied still more feebly to the objections 
which he was aware that system was open to. A new editor of the “ Thousand' 
and One Nights,” bowing, doubtless, to the authority of oite whose disciple 
and admirer he was, desirous of supplying the omissions of M. Langles, 
pretended that these tales furnished in themselves intrinsic evidence of 
an origin alien to the Arabs* M. de Hammer, on the other band, neither 
able nor willing to conceal the objections which occur in plenty to the opinion 
he maintains* confines himself to attenuate these objections by means of con- 
cessions : but I may be permitted frankly to say that, as it seems to me, by 

Asiatic Journ.V oi„ 28. No. 167. 4 C thus 
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thus surrendering all the avenues and outworks of the place he undertook to 
defend, he is disabled from obtaining an honourable capitulation, such as we 
should be anxious to grant to an individual of his distinguished talents and 
high reputation. 

As it is j|fr’Ob}ect to be brief, and as, besides, I meddle not with persons, 
but only Opinions, I shall offer in a single summary the proofs adduced 
for the purpose of depriving the Arabians of the honour of being the inventors 
of this species of mythological, or more properly romantic, cycle, and carry- 
ing back its origin to a period anterior to Islamism. 

The first argument, the only one, I undertake to say, which has Any real 
value or deserves a serious refutation, is drawn from a remarkable passage 
in a justly celebrated Arabian author, who wrote, beyond controversy, to- 
wards the year 336 of the Mohamedan era, or A.D. 947. Masoudi, the name 
of this historian, in the passage referred to, of which it will suffice to give 
the substance, speaking of the marvellous narratives current in his time 
respecting certain monuments and personages appertaining to the history of 
Arabs prior to Mahomet, tells us that, in the opinion of some, they are so 
many fables or romances, “ like those which we have had translated,” he 
observes, “ from the Persian, the Indian, and the Greek languages ; for in- 
stance, the work entitled the Thousand Tales . This is the work,” he adds, 
€t which is commonly called the 'Thousand Nights, and which contains the 
history of the king, the vizier, the vizier’s daughter and her nurse : the names 
of these females are Shirzad and Dinarzad.”* 

In the different MSS. of the work from whence this extract is made se- 
veral variations appear, which it is necessary to point out. Instead of “ this 
is the work which is commonly called the Thousand Nights,” the reading, in 
some copies, is the “ Thousand and One Nights ;” and instead of “ the 
history of the king, the vizier, his daughter and her nurse,” in other copies 
we find, “ the history of the vizier and his two daughters.” 

It is observed, in support of this passage in Masoudi, that, under the 
Caliph Haroun-Alrashid and his two sons, Amecn and Mamoun, towards 
the close of the eighth and the commencement of the ninth century of our 
era, Arabian literature was enriched by the translation of a vast number of 
foreign works, Greek, Persian, and Indian. 

Passing to the intrinsic evidence of Hindu or Persian origin, said to be 
furnished by these tales, it is remarked that the intervention of genii, who 
figure so frequently in them, denotes an Indian source. These imaginary beings, 
subordinate to the gods, and subject to all the frailties of the human species, 
yet with a body not perceptible to our senses, belong, it is asserted, to the 
theological system of India ; it is there that we must seek for these mys- 
terious agents, the malevolent sylphs who apply their supernatural power only 
to the injury of man, and the good fays, whose aid he never supplicates in 
vain. 

Moreover, it is to India we must trace certain customs, upon which the 
intrigues in these tales are founded, and which the Arabian translator, conse- 
quently, was unable totally to efface, in order to substitute the manners of his 
own country for those of India. 

Even the names of the principal personages who appear in the adventure 
which serves as the vehicle for the multitude of tales, if not Indian, belong to 

ancient 

* See M. de Hammer's hypothesis, founded on this passage of Masoudi, stated in AHnt . Journ. 
vol. xxlv. p. 1G1. * 
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•ancient Persia ; and it is natural to conclude from thence, that it is by the 
intervention of the Persians that Arabian literature became enriched by this 
foreign product. 

Lastly, we are assured that, if it were worth the trouble, it mig)it be easily 
demonstrated that, in spite of the efforts of the Arabian transijggpr, an abun- 
dance of marks may still be detected in these talcs, which indicate the pro- 
ductions, the topography, and the zoology of Hindustan, Ceylon, or the 
islands of the Indian archipelago : but the reader must be satisfied with this 
general assertion, since it has been considered unnecessary to justify it by a 
single example. 

These arguments, notwithstanding the confidence with which they are 
offered, expose the weak point of the system plainly to observation. The 
objection was foreseen which points out, in every page, a complete picture of 
the customs, laws, manners, extravagance, and etiquette of the courts of 
Bagdad and Cairo ; but instead of discussing this objection, and combatting 
the redoubtable adversary hand to hand, an attempt is made at evasion, by 
laying all this to the account of the Arabian translator. It is, however, only 
necessary to read a few pages of the “ Thousand and One Nights,” to per- 
ceive that the objection was not so contemptible as the authors of the system 
affect to believe it. The learned German, who did not wish to owe his 
triumph to a precipitate retreat, has made use of certain dexterous concessions, 
as the means of wresting so formidable a weapon from the adversaries of his 
system. He at first brings a little nearer the original country of these tales, 
which, according to him, were composed for the amusement of a king of 
Eastern Persia. He then admits that the collection, in its progress, from 
age to age, through the hands of many Arabian writers, has been deluged 
with a vast number of pieces of Arabian origin, and every variety of shape 
and hue. In this heterogeneous assemblage of novels, tales, and anecdotes, 
of different periods and in various styles, the original basis of the “ Thousand 
and One Nights ” became reduced to the very smallest portion of the aggre- 
gate collection. Some ancient productions, of Persian and Indian origin, 
but altogether foreign to the “ Thousand and One Nights,” were inserted 
amongst them. This is not all : that portion of the materials, of the most 
recent date and of pure Arab origin, is still by far the greatest. The novels, 
in which the Caliph Haroun, the contemporary of Charlemagne, plays so con- 
spicuous a part, cannot have been added to them till two centuries, or there- 
abouts, after that prince’s death, since the narrator speaks of it as an event 
long antecedent. Besides, express mention is made of an Egyptian sultan whose 
reign corresponds with the latter moiety of the thirteenth century of the 
Christian era; whence it results, still following M. dc Hammer, that the last 
remodelling or edition of the collection cannot be referred to an earlier date 
than the beginning of the fourteenth century. Various anecdotes which arc 
found blended therewith, are evidently of even a still more recent period. 
“ If then,” concludes this learned person, “ we are unable to determine, or 
but vaguely, the date of the Arabian edition of the ‘ Thousand and One 
Nights,’ we are in a condition to show, with much more precision, that 
Egypt was the parent country of this improved and augmented edition, for 
the manners, customs, local circumstances, language, in short every thing, 
from beginning to end in the work, bears the impress of that country.” > 

After such admissions as these, is it requisite to refute an hypothesis, the 
weakness of which has been attempted to be disguised by such large conces- 
sions? Am I not authorized to ask, what has then become of those Hindu 
* or 
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or Persian tales which constituted the ground-work of the original composi- 
Cion, and which, to^occupy one thousand nights, must necessarily have 
formed a collection at'least equal in dimensions to that with which we are 
acquainted, more especially if, as all critics agree, the “ Seven Voyages of 
Sindbad the jailor,” and the “ History of the King, his Son, the Mother-in- 
law, and the Seven Viziers,” are interpolations altogether foreign to the 
“ Thousand and One Nights ?” It may easily be conceived that such a col- 
lection as this may have been augmented, and even surcharged ; that many sub- 
stances of base alloy may have been mixed with the precious metals; but 
that a work which, at the most brilliant period of Musulman literature, was 
esteemed worthy of translation from the Hindu or the Persian tongue into 
Arabic, should have gradually parted with all which constituted its very es- 
sence, for the substitution of tales, often extremely insipid, is a supposition 
altogether paradoxical. Again, if it should even happen that the portraiture of 
manners, opinions, and customs, should occasionally indicate a period anterior 
to Islamism ; if, as it has been asserted in opposition to all evidence, and 
without any attempt at proof, local scenery, the animal or vegetable kingdom, 
geographical or atmospherical peculiarities, should necessarily transport us 
beyond the limits of Mohammedanism, we may fairly assume that, by un- 
skilful alterations or interpolations, Arabian plagiarists have endeavoured to 
appropriate to themselves the honour of Persian or Hindu genius. But we are 
not driven to this resource. It has been acknowledged, from necessity, that 
M the manners, customs, local circumstances, in short every thing from be- 
ginning to end in the work, bears the impress of Egypt.” But the style, 
perhaps, the purity of the language, the luxuriance of the imagery, justifies 
us in referring the composition of this work to a period anterior to the decline 
of literature amongst the Arabs. This is far from being the case : the work 
is written in the vulgar dialect, in a style which discovers all the traces of decay, 
and betrays a modern publication of which Egypt was the country. Vet, in 
spite of all this, it is still maintained that Masoudi, who wrote nearly nine 
centuries ago, thirty or forty years prior to the foundation of Cairo, which is 
often mentioned in these tales, was acquainted with the collection, and has 
spoken of it. In the name of common candour, what are we to think of such 
ah assertion ? 

Not considering that I ought to be content with the argument deduced from 
the acknowledgments of my opponents, I have selected and laid before the 
academy a variety of passages, which I do not now adduce ; it will be sufficient 
for me to state that they furnish direct proofs, and in considerable number, 
that almost all the agents in these tales are Musulmans ; that the scene of the 
events is most frequently upon the banks of the Tigris, the Euphrates, and 
the Nile; that the sciences, real or imaginary, which are referred to in the 
tales, are those to which the Arabs lay claim ; that the genii are those of 
Arabian mythology, modified by Musulman superstition, and invariably 
trembling at the name of Solomon ; that the religions known by the author are 
never any other than Islamism, Christianity, Judaism, and Magism; finally w 
that .the names of Moses, David, and Asaf arc mentioned, personages who* 
were, certainly, absolutely unknown to the sages of India and Persia ante- 
cedent to the introduction of Mohammedanism into those countries. When- 
ever recourse is had to magical operations, the ineffable name is employed,— 
evidently borrowed from the Jews, — and instruments on which are inscribed 
Hebrew characters. In short*, I conclude from these facts, that it is sufficient 
for me to say to the partizans of the system I oppose, “ take the ‘ Thousand 

* and 
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and One Nights/ and ull its supplements; if you caujliscover only teapasr 
sages in then) appropriate to India alone, or even tofferaia ar it was before 
Islamism, I will consent to admit all your deductions from the passage of 
Masoudi.” 

Is any value attached to the frequent allusions to India, China, or the caun- 
tries beyond the Oxus, which occur in the “ Thousand and One Nights ?” 
This very fact proves that the author was neither Indian nor Persian, any 
more than Chinese. Is it not evident that he has introduced, in the tale 
which serves as the vehicle of all his stories, a few Persian names, that he has 
brought Persian and Tartar kings upon the scene, mid other actors of the 
same nations, and has sometimes placed his characters in China, the Indies, 
Cashgar, and Samarcand, merely to transport his readers far from countries 
which are known to them, in order that he might have more scope and freedom 
for the exercise of his invention, without giving himself the smallest concern 
about probability ? To cite only one example : the ogress in the fifth night, 
wishing to get possession of the young prince, who was lost in the desert, in 
order to devour him (and who is no other than one of those malevolent beings 
called by the Arabs goo/), calls herself, with a view of deceiving her intended 
victim, daughter of a king of the Indies. If this tale had been written in 
India, she would doubtless have called herself a princess of China, or perhaps 
daughter of an Arab Sheikh or a king of Syria. 

It is natural to inquire, under these circumstances, how I would dispose of 
the passage in Masoudi. I remark, in the first place, that this passage has 
been altered, since there appear two very important variations. I do not deny 
that the historian may have been acquainted with a Persian romance entitled 
the “ Thousand Nights,” and that this romance was translated into Arabic, as 
well, probably, as the “ Fables of Bidpai,” under the Caliphat of Mamoun. 
I am also disposed to admit that the chief personages in the principal adven- 
ture of the romance were a king, his vizier, the vizier’s daughter, and her 
nurse, or even, if you please, M the two daughters of the vizier,” although 
this last reading appears to me very suspicious. With regard to the words, 
“ and this is the work which is called the Thousand Nights ,” although the^ 
are, perhaps, only an interpolation, I am still willing to attribute them to 
Masoudi; but what I look upon as certain, is, that Masoudi wrote the 
“ Thousand Nights ,” not the ** Thousand and one Nights The additional 
night is most certainly owing to the copyists’ conceiving that this passage must 
apply to the 7'housatid and One Nights, with which they were familiar ; and I 
think it probable that, for the same reason, they also substituted “ the two 
daughters of the vizier” for “ the vizier’s daughter and her nurse,” as Ma- 
soudi had written. And I may remark, by the way, that it would have been 
much more decorous, especially in eastern manners, for the daughter of the 
vizier, whilst she partook of the royal bed, to be attended by a duenna, than 
by a sister. All that can be inferred from the text of Masoudi is, that there 
existed, under the title of the “ Thousand Talcs,” a work, with which we are 
unacquainted, originally Persian or Indian, which was translated into Arabic, 
and from which the author of the “Thousand and one Nights” borrowed, 
perhaps, the names of his principal characters. 

I shall conclude by simply stating, apart from all discussion, all that can B in 
my opinion, with any probability, be assumed, in regard to the history of the 
work which has been the subject of this inquiry. 

It appears to me that it was originally written in Syria, and in the vulgar 
dialect; that it was never completed by its author, whether he was prevented 

hy 
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by death, or by any otjier cause ; that, subsequently, imitators endeavoured to 
perfect the work, either by the insertion of novels already known, but which 
formed no part of the original collection, such as the “ Travels of Sindbad 
the Sailor,” and the “ Book of the Seven Viziers ;” or by composing some 
themselves, with more or less talent, whence proceed the great variations 
observable amongst the different MSS. of the collection ; that the same reason 
is assignable for the want of correspondence between the MSS. in respect to 
the conclusion, of which there are two very different accounts; that the 
inserted tales were added at different periods, and perhaps in different coun- 
tries, but chiefly in Egypt ; and, lastly, that the only thing which can be 
affirmed, with much appearance of probability, in regard to the time when 
the work was composed, is that it is not very old, ns its language proves, but 
still that, when it was edited, the use of tobacco and coffee was unknown, since 
no mention of either is made in the work : the author does not exhibit such a 
regard for probability as would justify us in presuming that he refrained from 
representing his personages as being offered pipes and coffee, in order not to 
compromise the honour of his narratives by a' few trifling anachronisms. This 
observation will place the composition of the collection, at the latest, in the 
middle of the ninth century of the Hegira; and it will thus reckon about four 
hundred years of existence. 


THE IND0-BRIT0N6. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir : Perhaps you do some injustice to the Indo-Britons or East-Indians, by 
concluding, as you have apparently done, that they are acting in concert with the 
malcontents in Calcutta, with a view of embarrassing the East-India Company 
at this crisis of their affairs. One of the Calcutta papers, known to be the 
property of some traders at the presidency, I mean the Bengal llurkaru , the 
mere vehicle of their discontent and spleen, and another, the Bengal Chronicle , 
almost identified with it, take a rather malevolent view of the proceedings of 
the Indo-Britons, evidently because the latter wish to keep their cause separate 
from that of the Crawfurdites. In respect to the project of the East-Indians’ 
sending an agent to Europe, to forward the objects of their petition (which is 
essential to their interests), the former paper is decidedly hostile thereto. 
“ The British inhabitants of Calcutta,” it says, “ have already an agent in 
England, who, for his known talents, liberal views, zeal, and activity, literary 
fame, and family connexions , is all that can be desired in an agent : Mr. 
Crawfurd is the agent of the British inhabitants, in which body the East- 
Indians are included ; if the committee in Calcutta instruct him to forward 
the success of the petition, he would be bound in duty and conscience to do 
so.” The other paper says : “ The course we would recommend is, that the 
petition should be transmitted through the committee of inhabitants to Mr. 
Crawfurd. If that body should decline so to sanction it, then the East- 
Indians would have a good reason for choosing a separate agent; but until 
they are reduced to that alternative, they cannot in reason expect that the 
public should aid them in a purpose the utility of which is so very equivocal.” 
Hinc tike lachrymce . 

What Mr* Crawfurd will say to a petition which flatly contradicts his pam- 
phlet in sfr essential point, it is difficult to conjecture. 

I am, -StjfT&c." 

A Friend to the Indo-Britons. 
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The Picture of Australia : exhibiting New Holland , Van Diemen's Land , and 

all the Settlements , from the first at Sydney to the last at Swan River . Lon- 
don, pp. 370. 8vo. 1829. 

This is an outline of the principal features in the history of our rapidly 
improving settlements in Southern Asia, comprehending their geography, 
natural history, zoology, topography, and statistics. It appears to be chiefly 
a compilation, by a person who has had no local experience, from accounts 
already published; but as those accounts contain many conflicting statements, 
proceeding from imperfect observation or from bias, the public is much in- 
debted to a writer who undertakes to extract from the mass and epitomize 
what is useful, and to reconcile what is contradictory in the details of his 
authorities, in an able manner. 

The great southern continent has attracted a particular share of public 
attention recently, owing to the new settlement which is forming, under the 
auspices of government, on Swan River. There is, indeed, no real necessity, 
for an accidental circumstance of this nature to provoke public attention to a 
part of our possessions indisputably more interesting that any other, and which 
will, in a very eminent degree, influence the future history of Britain. 

The work proposes, summarily, to “ describe the natural state of these 
countries, the resources which they afford, and the advantages which they offer, 
in respect both of their productiveness and their position ; to confirm these 
general views by a statement of what has been effected by the existing co- 
lonists ; and to point out the most likely means by which the adventurer may 
ensure success.” In the accomplishment of this object, he says, he has been 
aided by “ many additional fact3, some of them of very recent date, obtained 
from unpublished journals, and conversations of persons who have visited the 
colony, and were well qualified for judging of it.” 

A compendious description of the geographical position and extent of New 
Holland and Van Diemen's Land ; of their coasts, and the interior of each ; 
of their seas, reefs, and islands; of the climate, atmospherical phenomena, 
soil, and aspect of the country, affords a very good general notion of this part 
of the subject. 

The result of the writer’s inquiry in respect to soil, he states as follows : 

The soil of the country under consideration is in some means an inference from 
what has been already stated. If a country has an annual average temperature of 63°, 
and is supplied with an abundance of moisture, the soil must be fertile, unless there 
be an apparent preventing cause, — unless it be so precipitous, as that the rain shall 
wash away the vegetation as soon as it begins to form ; so sandy as that the moisture 
shall be instantly absorbed ; or so impregnated with saline substances, as to prevent the 
growth of any but saline plants. In judging of the soil of New South Wales, we 
must therefore look at the substratum, because all above tbe surface is favourable to 
vegetation. 

Tbe information is not complete ; but so far as it goes, it certainly docs not warrant 
the assertion, that the subsoil is as favourable as the heat and moisture, though in it 
there are considerable varieties, even within the range of the inhabited part of the 
colony. The coast land is chiefly upon sandstone, often of a very loose texture, and 
with perpendicular fissures, by which, the moisture is absorbed. It is also often covered 
with masses of the same stone, which the^weather decomposes, and scatters over the 

surface. 
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surface. Such soil is naturally dry and sterile ; and in the warmer parts of New Hol- 
land, where several dry months occur in succession, this description of soil is little 
better than a desert In New South Wales it is destitute of running water; but it is 
covered with plants, and upon digging into it, water is found, which has been arrested 
in its progress by the retentive strata below. From the sandstone to the mountains, in 
part of which that stone again appears, the surface rests upon clay slate, often of a 
very soft Consistency, but generally impenetrable by water. The surface of this part of 
the country is a good deal diversified, and it is covered witli vegetation ; but it contains 
no springs : the sloping lands are washed by the rains, and where the surface subsides 
into a level, it is apt to be marshy. This is rather an untoward soil for the agricul- 
turist,— as it cannot easily be either drained or irrigated; and the grass which it na- 
turally produces is hard, wirev, and unfit for pasture. Such a soil would be greatly 
improved by the application of lime ; but that is not easily attainable in the district. 
There are some of the strata that contain a portion of lime; but it is so mixed with 
sand and clay, that it is of little or no use. Thus the only naturally good soil in the 
vicinity of Sydney is that which is alluvial, formed by the vegetable remains brought 
down by the rains and floods; and the unfavourable nature of the other soil assists 
in the production of alluvion. Whether washed from a single slope into the hollow 
at its base, or deposited by a river, on the levels along its channel, the alluvial soil 
of New South Wales is deep and rich. 

The mineralogy, botany (with an account of an examination of about 
twenty specimens of the timber of New Holland, transmitted from the colony 
in February last), and zoology, are treated of quite as fully as the slender stock 
of materials entitle us to expect at the author’s hands. A note appended to 
this department of the work we cannot refrain from inserting : 

In treating of the natural history of Australia, however trivial the notice may be, it 
is impossible to avoid a certain feeling of national regret, bordering even upon a 
stronger sensation. England claims Australia as peculiarly hers for the purpose of 
colonisation ; and it is mortifying to think, that for any one species of information re- 
specting it, an Englishman should need to borrow of foreigners, — and borrow of them, 
too, not only when Englishmen abroad were in possession of more accurate and valua- 
ble information than any foreigner ; but when that was actually brought to the country, 
in hands of the original inquirers, who were then in the prime and vigour of life. 
Perhaps there never was an expedition of discovery — certainly there never was so small 
an expedition — so judiciously furnished with scientific men, as that which sailed under 
Capt. Flinders in July 1801 . Mr. Robert Brown was at once one of the most en- 
thusiastic and the most profound students of nature, not in botany merely, but in 
natural history generally ; and as a scientific dissector and painter, Mr. Ferdinand 
Bauer was quite unrivalled, even by bis brother Francis, who is still resident in this 
country, and whose dissections for Sir Everard Home, and drawings for Lambert's 
magnificent work on pines, place him at the head of living artists in natural histftry, 
both in science and in manual execution. 

The loss upon the Wreck Reef of the vessel in which Capt. Flinders was returning, 
and his detention ill the Mauritius, were unfortunate, both for the progress of maritime 
discovery, and for the personal advantage of that enterprising officer; but there is often 
a good arising out of that which at the time seems un mixed evil; and, had it besn pro- 
perly turned to account, that would have been the case in the instance alluded to. 
During the voyage, Messrs. Brown and Bauer had made extensive collections, both in 
botany and in natural history. But during their eighteen months* residence at Port 
Jackson, they were enabled so to augment tlieir stock, as to bring with them complete 
notes for the accurate delineation and description of more than seven thousand species, 
the publication of which, in a style of corresponding elegance, would have, been at 
once the most magnificent in natural history that ever arose out of a single expedition, 
and a work not merely worthy of, but highly honourable to the character of Britain, os 
the nation foremost in enterprise* ' * : # 

Of the value of this work, if comp leted^jSlenti fie men can easily form an estimate, 
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> when they recollect the impression made over the scientific world by the appearance of 
the fragment of Brown's “ Prodromus ,*' which is now before the public ; and it will 
be heard with bitterness that that fragment is all that the world is likely to receive. 
This splendid mass of materials, after they had been procured at the public expense, 
and at an imminent risk of health and life to the procurers, were safely deposited in 
London ; and (will it be believed?) they are now scattered to the winds, or consuming 
by the moth. 

In the first instance, the Admiralty, under whose charge we believe tlie matter was, 
selected, out of seven thousand, ten subjects, of which outline engravings were pub. 
lished in the Atlas to Capt. Flinders' account of his voyage. It is true that they em- 
ployed Mr. Bauer for three years, in making drawings of a number of those subjects, 
and we believe it is also true that these drawings have sometimes been shown, as pretty 
things to look at, in a lady's drawing-room ; but that any one man of science, official 
or non-official, ever got or gets access to them, docs not appear. 

Nor is this the worst of the matter. The originals are gone. Mr. Bauer having 
projected a splendid work himself, and produced three numbers of it, in a style superior 
to any other we have met with, found the liberality of this country, which was pur- 
chasing, by the thousand, the inferior rubbish of persons who had never seen the sub. 
jects which they drew and described, patronized bis work to the full extent of twenty 
copies, retired to his native country of Austria ; and, having met with no better success 
there in his publications, sat down to console himself with the truth and brilliance of 
his own pencil. Disappointment and intense application wasted him away; and as an 
artist dying in Austria, liis collections could not be sold out of the country, but were 
valued by government officers, and purchased for the Imperial Museum at Vienna : so 
that the best materials for forming a natural history of a British colony, though origi- 
nally procured at British expense, and brought safely to the country, are now in the 
hands of a potentate who owns hardly a single ship. The loss of those notes must in 
all probability prevent the completion of Brown’s Prodromus, to which allusion has 
been made ; and thus a work, which now might have been in progress towards com- 
pletion, lias yet to be begun, notwithstanding the zeal that has been displayed by sub- 
sequent observers. That which lias been lost was the foundation, and without that, 
there can be no structure. It is true, there is a little remnant, besides the drawings at 
the Admiralty: M. Francis Bauer, at Kew, has one portfolio of plants, and another 
of animals, painted in his brother’s very best style, accompanied by the necessary elm-, 
racteristic dissections, and bearing the microscope almost as well as the originals them- 
selves ; and it is very much to be wished, that some public institution should possess 
themselves of these most exquisite representations, lest they also should find their way 
out of the country. 

In treating of the native inhabitants of Australia, our author remarks the 
difficulties iu the way of a satisfactory theory respecting their origin, owing to 
the singular fact that, whereas, in all parts of the vast island we have yet ex- 
plored, the inhabitants differ very little in their form, aspect, modes of living 
and of making war, implements, and institutions, in all which respects they 
may be taken for brothers ; their dialects, the usual guide in these eases, are, 
at the same time, so diversified, that “ within a comparatively short distance, 
the one is just as unintelligible to the other as both are to an European who 
visits them for the first time.” He considers the question, os to whether the 
people had a common origin, either in Australia, or in any other part of 
the world, as insoluble. Judiciously leaving unattempted so . difficult, and 
perhaps useless a problem, — the determining where these people came from, — 
our author gives a very fair account of what they are, in the different parts of 
the territory. He considers that, on candidly looking at the evidence, and 
considering how much the black inhabitants have been maltreated and cor-' 
rupted by runaway conyicts, “ there appears to be 'nothing chargeable against 
the native inhabitants of Australia, which takes t^em out of the ordinary class 
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of human beings, and forces upon them a character of greater cruelty and rc- 
vengefuloess than would belong to Europeans, if they were equally destitute 
of knowledge, education, and the restraints of law and government.” An 
interesting delineation of the character, habits, and customs of these savages 
is given by the author, who has the good sense to perceive and avow the want 
of opportunity on the part of the whites to obtain accurate data upon these 
points. 

The concluding chapters of the work are devoted to an account of what 
has been done in these colonics in the way of discovery and colonization, with 
sundry statistical details. 

In speaking of the new settlement at Swan River, the writer makes some 
remarks upon the favourable report of Mr. Fraser. 

These, it must lie admitted, are most promising qualities, though the absence of 
timber is hot very reconcilable with superiority of the soil, —as, in all uncultivated 
countries, the want of timber indicates some defect either in the climate or the soil. 
The scanty soil upon the hills, the salt marshes on the plain towards the sea ; the great 
accumulation of alluvion on the banks of the river, and the marks of flooding, though 
there is any thing but high land (the hills thirty-three miles inland being only about 
fifteen hundred feet high, and an extensive flat behind, carrying the water beyond these 
hills the other way); all these circumstances require either to be contradicted in prac- 
tice, or explained away in theory, before the region of the Swan River shall acquire a 
permanent title to the name of “ Southern or Australian Hesperia' 1 which some de- 
scribes have, in the greenness of their admiration, bestowed upon it. 

- In one important respect, the colony at the Swan lliver has the advantage over every 
other British colony. In all the others, the labourers — who, composing the great ma- 
jority of the population, must impress their own character, to a considerable extent, 
upon the whole of it — are a degraded or vitiated caste : or, rather, they are both, as 
the one of these can hardly be separated from the other. Indeed it would not be easy 
to determine whether the negroes of the West- Indies, or the convicts of Australia, 
have the most unwholesome influence upon the state of society. The comparison is 
ignorance with vice; and that ignorance may be taught, is fully as tenable a position 
as that vice may be reclaimed. It is, therefore, much in favour of the colony at the 
Swan River, that it is to be free from both. 

Of the colonial population, we are presented with the following sketch : 

Of the population so formed as that in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land 
has been, it is by no means easy to give a correct estimate. The total number may be 
estimated, in New South Wales, at from forty to fifty thousand, about equal to that of 
a third-rate European city. Of this population, about one-half consists of convicts in 
a state of servitude, of whom a considerable number work in chains ; and among them 
all, the women bear but a small proportion to the men. About a fifth more may con- 
sist of emancipated convicts, and of the remaining twelve thousand, nearly one-half 
may be reckoned as born in the country, so that the voluntary emigrants from England, 
including office-bearers and military, do not exceed six, or, at the most, seven thou- 
sand. The natives, too, perambulate the streets, and visit the settlements, armed 
with their spears and waddics ; so that the present population, as well as the elements 
from which, and the example by which, future generations are to be formed, are of 
the most motley description. Legislation is the effect, and not the cause, of national 
character; and, therefore, there are no means of making the character of this people 
English, or even of giving it a permanent principle of union. The small portion that 
is without any taint must look down, not only upon the much larger portion that is in 
servitude or in chains, subject to martial law, and debarred from even the private 
rights qf citizenship, but also upon those who, though now free from the actual punish- 
ment - of their offences, are neighbours only because they have once been criminals. 
This is - an evil which time only can heal, and in which the curative process- can begin 
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only when fresh bands of criminals cease to be imported. Nor is it confined only to 
the actual criminals, but will descend as a legacy to their children ; it being difficult to 
separate from these a certain portion of the odium of their fathers* conduct, and not ^ery 
easy to get rid of the belief that they deserve it, even though that belief has no founda. 
tion in fact. Those who look only at the individual fact, may complain that there is harcL 
ship in this, and that is the view that the law should take of it,— as the instant that it 
either acquits or condemns on any other ground than the facts of the case before it, it 
becomes liable to error, and may be the dupe of groundless calumny, or of false praise, 
resting upon no better foundation. With society, however, the case is different, and 
tlwt which would be cruelty in the law becomes prudence there. The stigma which 
guilt leaves acts as a preventive of crime, and the benefit of character is one of the 
strong-holds by which character is preserved. But there is no need for arguing the 
principle of that want of cordiality which exists among the mixed population of Nevir 
South Wales; it is what any one acquainted with human nature would expect; and it 
is what is found to exist. 

So far as respects those who are actually criminals, the case does not admit of a 
direct remedy ; because if men in different states or aspects of society are to meet upon 
terms of equality, they must meet half way ; and the necessity of this is the same 
whether the ground of distinction lie in the rank or wealth, in the intellectual acquire- 
ments, or in moral character. Nay, it is not even a half-way meeting, for the party 
that has to descend must move over the greater part of the distance, more especially if 
it be a movement of the whole of one class towards the whole of the other, and the 
disparity in numbers such as has been stated as existing in Australia. 

But between the free emigrants and those who are born in the colony, that unity 
which is so essential to the prosperity of a community, especially of one that has its 
land to reclaim from a state of nature, and all the machinery of its domestic economy 
to put in motion, there are animosities arising from other causes. One of these is the 
application of generic names. Those who are born in the colony are called currency , 
and those of English or European birth, and who have not found tlieir way there in 
such a manner as to entitle them to the cant name of legitimates , are called sterling. It 
happened, too, that when some idle officer, who had more pretensions to humour than 
title to understanding, imposed those names, the currency of the country was depre- 
ciated below the value of sterling money. The names currency and sterling thus be- 
came at once badges of inferiority and superiority, and tended to set the two classes of 
people against each other. The history of all ages and countries is full of accounts of 
the mischief that has arisen from names. The fact is, that in all cases where party 
animosity extends to a great number of persons, it is the name, and the name only, 
that influences the majority. Of abstract justice, both sides have often a pretty equal 
share— haply no share at all ; and few of the number that rally at tlic name have any 
individual grievance which would be made lighter by the triumph of the party ; but 
they are not upon that account the less intolerant or persisting in their animosity. 

Now the separation of the currency from the sterling , which has been occasioned by 
application and the use of these names, has disjoined those whose interest it ought to 
have been to unite, as they arc each in possession of information that would be useful 
to the other. The emigrant from England brings with him, or receives in his corres- 
pondence, the information of Europe, which cannot fail in being useful to those who 
are born in a society so small and so scattered as that of Australia ; while the native 
of the colony has, on the other hand, an experimental knowledge of it, which must 
prove just as useful to the emigrant. 

Of the character of the colony-born population there are but few data forjudging. 
Probably it is not very easily obtained in the colony ; and certainly nothing has been 
published bearing the stamp of that philosophical observation and impartiality which 
are absolutely necessary. If we can believe the reports that have been made, they are 
more moral and regular iti their habits than the population from the mother-country; 
hut whether that applies to the latter generally, or to tliat portion only which has been 
emancipated from the convict state, is not mentioned. In their physical character there 

appears 
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appears to bt a slight deterioration ; they grow up more rapidly than in England, and 
begin to decay sooner ; and though they have not become dark, they are sallow in their 
complexions. These are changes that might be expected: the unsettled climate of 
England, which is so often the ground of complaint, is really that which renders the 
constitutions of Englishmen so robust, and so pliunt to all countries and climates, 
though it diminishes that rapidity of growth, by which people, less knit and durable, 
spring up. In England the change of weather comes before the child has had time to 
be so habituated to the former statu as that the change shall require a great effort of 
nature ; while, when the year is halved, or even quartered, between the dry and the 
rainy, the transition from the one to the other gives a shock to the constitution. 

The concluding chapter relates to the institutions of the colony, and to the 
cultivated produce: it is rather meagre of information. 

Upon the whole, the “ Picture of Australia ” is a work well put together and 
sensibly written : it will be of great use to persons proceeding to that country. 


Examination of the Principles and Policy of the Government of British India: 
embracing a particular Inquiry concerning the Tenure of Lands ; Strictures 
on the Administration of Justice ; and Suggestions for the Improvement of 
the Character and Condition of the Natives in general. By a Gentleman in 
the Service of the Hon. East-India Company. .London, pp. 184. 8vo. 
1829. 

This little work purports to be written by a person in India, who has 
devoted many years of his life to the service of his country in that part of the 
world. He does not state whether he is in the civil, military, or medical de- 
partment of the Company’s service. If the work be not a home-manufacture, 
and if it be really the production of a servant of the Company, the writer 
must have been exasperated by the half-batta regulation, or some equally 
severe infliction, before he could have dipped his pen in such concentrated 
gall and acrimony as he writes with, and bespattered so outrageously bis em- 
ployers. Although professedly an examination of “ the principles and policy 
of the Government of British India,” the publication is little more than an 
attack upon the measures and sentiments of the late Sir Thomas Munro, and 
those who partake of his opinions, in regard to the mode of collecting the 
land-revenue of India : their asserted errors are, indeed, imputed, spitefully 
enough, to the East-India Company, although it is well known that some of 
the views of that able and experienced officer, in regard to that question, they 
did not approve or sanction. 

This servant of the Company proposes, in the outset, to discuss the fol- 
lowing questions, “ first, the extent to which the people of India may be per- 
mitted by their rulers to become intelligent, and to be raised from a state of 
indigence and wretchedness to one of comfort and prosperity ; and secondly* 
the means of effecting the proposed end.” 

The writer is one of those reasoners who get easily over a multitude of 
embarrassments by virtue of that figure in logic which the schoolmen termed 
the petitio principiu That our Hindu subjects are reduced to the lowest depth 
of misery and degradation, is apparently a fact so notorious, that proof of it 
. would be superfluous. “ It is but too true,” he asserts, “ that our East-India 
Government may be justly compared to a noxious vapour , blighting every thing 
it lights upon; it is but too certain that the minds of the people are running 

to 
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to waste , and daily approaching nearer to a state of vegetation.” He elsewhere 
represents the natives of India as merely left a choice between torture and star- 
ration ! -Such assertions as these, not sparingly introduced, supply the place 
of proofs. 

In reviewing those theories of governing British India which, he says, have 
met with the most attention, he begins with that, the doctrines of which, 
he asserts, have been “ the most extensively adopted namely, “ that scheme 
which is calculated to reduce the natives of India to mental ignorance, to 
animals having just two functions, that of raising food and that of consuming 
it. The names of the lawgivers,” he continues, u who broached and acted 
upon .this plan, are Sir Thomas Munro, Lord William Bentinck, Mr. Thacke- 
ray, Mr. Ravenshaw, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Gahagan, and Mr. Chaplin.” Now, as 
some of these individuals arc amongst the most enlightened, experienced, 
humane, and amiable men who have ever served in India, we might be in- 
duced to pause before rejecting, as we do with disgust, a doctrine which had 
such supporters, although its object were thus to reduce the governed to 
brutes. But the truth is, no such principles of government were ever avowed 
by them ; at least (which is all we care about), no such principles were ever 
acted upon, as is asserted, by the Company’s governors in India. There never 
was a fouler libel uttered against any man, than the assertion that the present 
Governor-General of India, a man eminent for his liberal principles, “ broached 
and acted upon ” such diabolical maxims. The writer has adduced various 
quotations, adroitly detached from the context, from public documents bear- 
ing the signatures of the persons named ; but not one of them authorizes the 
assertion he has made, though several passages are inadvertently retained by 
him in his quotations, which prove exactly the reverse. For example, Mr. 
Thackeray is cited as saying : “ it is our duty to consider the happiness of the 
mild, industrious race which Providence has placed under the British Govern- 
ment, before revenue , or any other objects .” Again : Lord William Bentinck, 
in intimating his concurrence in the views of Sir Thomas Munro, with respect 
to the ryotwar mode of settlement, is represented as speaking doubtfully, 
because, he says, “the happiness of millions depends upon the decision of 
this question;” whereas, if these millions were to be reduced to the possession 
of only two animal (or rather mechanical) functions, why any apprehension 
that their happiness might be affected should conjure up an impediment to a 
measure in other respects highly advantageous, is not very plain to our under- 
standing. 

Again : Sir Thomas Munro is quoted by our author as expressing himself, in 
one of his minutes, as follows : “ One of the greatest disadvantages of our 
government in India is its tendency to lower, or destroy, the higher ranks of 
society, to bring them all too much to one level, and by depriving them of 
their former weight and influence, to render them less useful instruments in 
the internal administration of the country.” This is one of the men who 
broached and acted upon the doctrine of reducing all the natives of India to 
the condition of brutes with only two functions ! 

We might, if it were worth while, refute this assertion of the writer by 
means of a fairer process of quotation than he has thought it convenient to 
adopt. This course, however, it is quite unnecessary to take : the aforegoing 
passages, furnished by his own publication, .prove either that he has maligned 
the distinguished persons whose opinions he pretends to state, or that they are 
most consummate, or rather most impudent, hypocrites. Which alternative 
is the most probable, our readers will be at no loss to determine. 


The 
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The writer, whoever he may be, has not displayed, in spite of his opportu- 
nities and length of experience, any talent whatever in the discussion of that 
tingle local question, which is the principal subject of his work ; he has not 
elicited one ray of light to illumine that oft-considered problem, the expe- 
diency of the ryotwar system in the Madras provinces ; his unsparing condem- 
nation of which, expressed in terms which appear to imply that interest, or 
some still more abominable bias, distorted the minds of those who defend it, 
is founded upon stale, obsolete, and obvious reasons. The measure may 
be impolitic, it may be mischievous, but the author’s arguments do not show it 
to be so. 

He says : “ I do not wish his Majesty’s ministers to trust, without inquiry, 
to my views and information ; but I entreat them to make inquiry, and to 
satisfy themselves that one considerable portion of British subjects in India is 
fast advancing to the lowest scale of human existence, under the operation of a 
specious plan for maintaining the peace of the countries they inhabit, and their 
subjection to his Majesty’s throne, in a state of Utopian bliss.” 

The writer may relieve his mind from all apprehension that his Majesty’s 
ministers will be guided by his views and information, or the views and informa- 
tion of any anonymous writer whatsoever. They are too well acquainted with 
the secret motives which may actuate some individuals, even in the Company’s 
service (we do not rank the writer of this work among such, for we know him 
not), in their attacks upon the government they serve or have been serving. The 
disappointment of inordinate expectations, mortified pride, want of success attri- 
butable to accident, incompetency, or misconduct, and a thousand other causes 
which make malicious persons “ swell like filthy toads with secret spite,” may 
provoke, his Majesty’s ministers know full well, Company’s servants to turn 
upon their masters. The British Parliament will be guided on this question by 
honest evidence, tendered by individuals whose names are known, and whose 
motives, as well as opinions, can be sifted and scrutinized. If that evidence 
be against the renewal of the Company’s privileges, so shall we be. 

As a literary production, this work is exceedingly ill-written, as the last 
quotation we have made from it evinces : we have sometimes found it difficult 
to divine the precise meaning of the author. 


The Family Library , No. VII . — The Natural History of Insects, 2 vote. 

vol. i. 1829. 

History and biography, the subjects of the preceding numbers of this ex- 
cellent work, are now followed by an account of the secrets of the animal 
kingdom, — the natural history of insects, perhaps the most interesting of all 
the branches of this department of science. 

Like the other portions of the work, this is compiled by a person of evident 
talent ; it is familiar, yet scientific ; accurate without being needlessly minute, 
and learned without being pedantic or obscure. We augur the most happy 
results from this attempt to soften the aspersions and smooth the occasional 
ruggedness of the paths of learning, by publications which will be equally 
acceptable to age and to youth. We may apply to them particularly the re- 
mark of Cicero upon letters in general: — adolescentiam alunt , senectutem 
oblectant. 
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Forget-Me-Not : a Christmas and JBirth’Day Present for 1830. Edited by Frederic 
Shoberl. Published by Ackerman n and Co. 

This elegant little work sustains its character and popularity, every year, by intrinsic 7 
excellence, as well as by the claims it advances to public patronage, from being the first 
work of the kind published in England. Of its literary contents it is unnecessary to 
say more, than that they fall not below the specimens of past years : they include a 
schoolboy poem of the late Lord Byron, addressed to “ My dear Mary Anne," and 
the editor fully considers the piece as “ the more curious, inasmuch as it displays no 
dawning of that genius which soon afterwards burst forth with such overpowering 
splendour.'* With all the advantage of being produced by a real passion, it is never- 
theless a very mean performance. So much for the theory that innate poetical genius 
discovers itself in early years ! 

The engravings constitute the most striking feature in these works : the frontispiece, 

“ the Spanish Princess,** after a picture by Wilkie; the “Place de Jeanne d*Arc, 
Rouen,** by the delicate graver of Le Keux, the “ Flower Girl,’* the “ Land Storm,'* 
the “Orphan Family," the “Tempting Moment," “ Undine," — but we are enume- 
rating all the plates, and they arc all excellent. The work must have experienced a 
considerable degree of public patronage to enable the publisher to be so costly in the 
embellishments. 

A specimen of the poetry appears in a preceding page. 


Ackermann's Juvenile Forget-Me-Not : a Christmas, New Year's, and Birth-Day Pre- 
sent, for Youth of both Sexes, for 1830. Edited by Frederic Shoberl. 

This is a new work, designed to enable parents, guardians, and the friends of 
youth of both sexes, to place in their hands an elegant miscellany, suited to their age 
and capacity, and containing nothing but what is conducive to moral improvement, 
combined with innocent amusement. With this necessary modification, the plan is 
similar to that of the “ parent work." The engravings are elegantly finished, and the 
literary pieces which compose the work are pregnant with amusement to the young. 


Friendship's Offering: a Literary Album, and Christmas and New Year's Present, for 
1830. Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. 

This work was one of the earliest imitations of the German publications in England : 
its birth was only a year posterior to that of the Forget-Me-Not, with which it has main- 
tained a “generous rivalry" for some years. It would be a difficult task to adjust the 
claims of each of these works, as respects its literary merit; each boasts an array of 
popular writers, and each would perhaps find readers who might prefer it on this score 
to its rival. In the other essential point, the embellishments, the present Friendship's 
Offering stands very high: some of the engravings are exquisitely beautiful, and all are 
finished with great care. “ Vesuvius" in an eruption, from Turner's picture; 
“ Echo;" “ Reading the News," from Wilkie ; “ Catherine of Arragon," a most de- 
licious piece ; “ The Masquerade," may be particularized : but we doubt whether, in 
so doing, we are not guilty of injustice to the other able artists whose productions are 
contained in the work. Upon the whole, we may safely, affirm that the present volume 
surpasses, in beauty of decoration, even the volume of the preceding year. 

We have inserted a specimen of the poetry it contains, — though it is like presenting a 
brick as a sample of a house, — in our present number. 
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COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM, 

December, 30, 1828. 

Half-Yearly Examination, holilen on the 1 6th, 17/A, 18/ A, 19/A, 20/A, and *2‘2d 
December , 1828. 


Persian. 


First Class. 

1. Blake* 

2. Thornton 

3. Taunton 

4. Money 

Second Class. 

6. Harlngton 

6. Law 

7. Ewart 

Third Class. 

8. La Touche 

9. Wilmot 

10. Harvey. 

Fourth Class. 

11. Sandys 

12. Drummond jJan. 

Fifth Class. 

13. Battye 

Sixth Class. 

14. Donnithome 

15. Beresford 

16. Prowett 

17. Unwin 
1& Reade 

19. Grant 

20. Trench, P.C. • 

Seventh Class. 

21. Repton 

22. Torrens . 

23. Tyler ! Jan. 

24. Dick Oct. 

26. Ouslow Oct, 1828 

Eighth Class. I 

26. Udny Nov. 1828 

27. Bell Oct. 1828 

28. Sklpwith Oct. 1828 

Ninth Class. I 

29. Houlton Oct. 1828 

30. Whitmore iNov. 1828 

31. Buller Nov. 1828 

32. Montgomery Nov. 1828 

33. Trench. A.H Nov. 1828 

Absent from Examina^, 
tioti—on leave. j 

1. Stainforth ,Nov. 

2. McLeod Dec. 1828 

3. Sturt Jan. 1827 

4. Donnelly 'Dec. 1827 

6. Renny Dec. 1827 

6. Adams Feb. 1828 

7. Davidson -Feb. 1828 

. „ . f Jan. 1827 

R Read Re-admlt. 

(.May 1828 


1 1 $1 iW 

p I 

if 

§1 S3-S i§3 




Fifth Class. 

10. Whitmore Nov. 

11. Houlton Oct. 1828 

Sixth Class. ' 

12. Trench, A. jNov. 1828 

Absent from Examina- 
tion — on leave. 

1. McLeod ,Dec. 1828 

2. Donnelly ;Dec. 1827. 

.3. Renny iDec. 1827, 

4. Adams.. Feb. 1828i 

; 5. Davidson Feb. 1828: 


1 ' 0 
0 ,11 
0 11 
0 <10 
0 ilO 


• Medal of merit. 


By order of the Council of the College, 

I). It u DDE li., See. C. C. 
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VARIETIES. 


agricultural and horticultural 

SOCIETY OF CALCUTTA. 

At a meeting held on the 11th Fe- 
bruary last, Wm. Leycester, Esq. in the 
cliuir, the president delivered an ac- 
count of the expenditure in the garden, 
during November, December, and Ja- 
nuary preceding, from which it appeared 
that the sums laid out upon it amounted 
to Rs. 660, while the produce sold during 
the same period amounted to lls. 240, 
leaving a balance against the garden of 
Its. 420. The estimate for the months 
of February, March, and April 1829, 
amounted to Rs. 767. 

A letter was read from Mr. J. W. Fax- 
ton, which accompanied a dozen oranges 
which he had brought from Ceylon, and 
which he considered of so line a quality that 
they ought to be imported into Calcutta 
regularly, and propagated in our gurdens. 

Mr. Robison presented, in the name of 
Mr. Blacquiere, a large beautiful orange, 
raised by him in liis garden here, from 
the seed of one which he had received 
direct from Mozambique eight years ago, 
and which was so very fine as induced him 
to plant the seeds. The orange was mude 
trial of by the members present, who all 
agreed, that it was the finest orange which 
any of them had seen reared in or about 
Calcutta ; it was considered by the meet- 
ing particularly desirable, that a species 
of orange, which seemed so well adapted 
to the soil and climate of Calcutta, should 
be immediately introduced. 

It was proposed by Captain Jenkins, 
that, so soon as the funds of the Society 
permitted, medals and premiums should 
be offered to native cultivators for the 
best mangoes, peaches, leachees, guavas, 
pine-apples, plantains, and other native 
fruits, which was seconded by the presi- 
dent, and agreed to. 

It was moved and agreed to, that the 
first volume of the Society’s Transactions 
be distributed to all the members of the 
Society, and that the translations into 
the Bengalee and Hindee be made as 
soon as possible. 

The president announced, that the seeds 
ordered in December 1827, and which 
were intended for distribution in the month 
of August 1828, had very lately reached 
Calcutta from Liverpool. 

It was resolved, that Dr. Carey should 
be permitted to take the flower and 
fruit seeds, least likely to remain good, 
for the purpose of his sowing these 
in his own garden immediately, and that 
the vegetable and laiger kinds of seeds 
should remain unopened till the season of 
1829. 

Asiatic Journ. Vol.28. No. 167. 


Resolved, that a copy of the Transao* 
tions be sent to learned Societies in Eu- 
rope, Africa, Asia, and America. 

Resolved, that a copy of the Transac- 
tions , handsomely bound, be transmitted 
to the Marchioness of Hastings, the first 
patroness of the Society. 

Resolved, that the remaining copies be 
sold at six rupees a copy. 

Resolved, that the president be de- 
sired to prepare and communicate to 
Lord William Bentinck the request of 
the Society, that his Lordship and lady 
Bentinck would become patron and pa- 
troness of the Society.— Cal. Gov . Gaz. 

A meeting of this Society took place 
on the 15th April, in the hall of the 
Asiatic Society. 

Mr. Alexander informed the meeting 
that he had the honour to be requested to 
communicate the intention of the Gover- 
nor General to become a member of the 
Society. 

Mr. Robison presented a paper, by Ba- 
boo Rada Canth Deb, containing the his* 
tory, properties, culture, and propagation 
of the bare tree of India, but which, as 
there was other business before the meet* 
ing, he would defer the reading of to a 
future day. 

A letter was read from Mr. David 
Scott, at Gowahatty, forwarding the seed 
of a new vegetable, called by the Assa- 
mese, kumti lai , and which he considered 
** worthy of introduction by the Society, 
as producing, early in November, leaves 
of considerable size, and which in the 
absence, at that season, of more delicate 
vegetables, are very palatable.'* 

The secretary to the committee, ap- 
pointed on the 14th January last, for the' 
purpose of investigating and reporting 
upon the present state of the Society, 
presented the report which had been 

1 >repared by them, and the same was read 
>y the secretary of the Society. 

The report states, that the books and 
accounts of the Society were in such a' 
state that the committee would derive 
little or no information from them, and 
that important documents were wholly 
omitted. 

Thut, on examining the accounts of the 
treasurers, it appeared that the funds of 
the Society, which, in May 1827, amount- 
ed to Sa. Rs. 1 1,000, were now exhaust- 
ed ; and that the expenditure appeared to ^ 
have been conducted, not only without 
the sanction of the Society, but in con- 
travention of rules laid down for that pur- 
pose. 

That, independent of all contingent 
4 E expenses, 
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expenses! the annual expenditure of the 
Society amounted to Rs. 5,200, while the 

* income amounted only to 3,400, including 
the donation of government; and that 
the present state of expenditure had only 
.been supported by a wasteful call upon 
funds, of which the interest alone ought to 
have been touched ; the committee, there- 
fore, recommended an immediate re- 
trenchment, 1st. by giving up altogether 
the Poosah garden ; and 2dly. by reducing 
the expenditure of the Allipore garden to 
Rs. 100 per month. 

♦ * That an incorporation of the Society 
.with the Asiatic Society did not uppear 
expedient, unless it should be found that 
the Society cannot otherwise be kept up ; 
hut which the committee did not appre- 
hend to be the case, as they knew of 
many gentlemen who wished to become 
members, and were only deterred by not 
being able to procure information of the 
Society’s proceedings. 

That an effectual means of increasing 
the utility of the Society, and keeping up 
An interest in its proceedings, would be 
secured by a frequent publication of its 
proceedings, and translation of its Trans- 
actions into the native languages. 

That it appeared highly expedient to 
elect the officers of the Society annually, 
and that they could not conclude without 
recommending an early day being imme- 
diately appointed for electing all the offi- 
cers of the Society, and fixing rules for 
their subsequent re-election and rotation, 
as the past experience of the Society had 
proved too plainly the necessity of a 
greater degree of vigilance and exertion 
than could be expected from the present 
system of management. 

It was moved and carried, that the 
report of the committee be received and 
recorded. 

It was moved and carried, that the 
thanks of the Society be offered to the 
committee. 

It was moved and carried, that the 
Poosah garden be immediately given up, 
and that the secretary be requested to ex- 
press to government the regret of the So- 
ciety, that the state of its funds did not 
permit it to continue the cultivation of 
the garden. 

The state and expense of the Allipore 
garden were next taken into considera- 
tion ; but the subject was deferred till a 
future meeting, as some difficulties arose 
from the nature of Mr. Mitchell's (the 
bead gardener) engagement. It was re- 
solved, however, immediately to reduce 
the expenditure of it to the lowest possi- 
ble scale. 

Mr. Alexander was of opinion, that the 
attention and funds of the Society had 
been too much devoted to horticultural 
objects, thereby losing sight, in a great 
degree^ of agriculture, which he eonsi- 
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dered the main business of the Society ; 
and most of the members present appear- 
ed to be of the same opinion, but no spe- 
cific motion was made, and the subject 
was postponed to a future day. 

In terms of the concluding clause of 
the report, it was moved and seconded, 
that an extraordinary meeting of the So- 
ciety should be called on the 29th current, 
for the purpose of electing all the officers 
of the Society for the ensuing year ; but 
the reverend secretary, Dr. Carey, ex- 
pressed his inability, from distance and 
various avocations, to meet the Society 
so frequently, and it was therefore sug- 
gested and agreed to, that as the present 
meeting was a numerous one, the election 
should then take place, by each member 
giving iu to the secretary a written list of 
the persons whom he voted for. 

The meeting, being decidedly of opinion 
that it was essential to the welfare of the 
Society that it should possess the power 
of cither re-electing or changing its offi- 
cers annually, proceeded to choose a pre- 
sident, two vice-presidents, and two se- 
cretaries for the following year ; deferring 
the election of the members of the com- 
mittee till it should be known upon whom 
the choice of the principal officers fell. 
Upon the lists being handed to the secre- 
tary and examined, the following gentle- 
men appeared to be chosen by a large ma- 
jority, viz. 

The Hon. Sir Edward Ryan, presi- 
dent ; tlie Rev. Dr. William Carey and 
Raboo Rada Cantli Deb, vice-presidents ; 
and C. K. Robison, Esq. and Baboo 
Ram Comul Sen, secretaries and collec- 
tors. 

The above gentlemen were declared 
duly elected, and the secretary was re- 
quested to communicate to Sir Edward 
liyan the choice that had fallen upon 
him by the Society. 

Dr. Curey was of opinion that many 
considerations ought to have induced the 
Society not to press the proposed mea- 
sure ; and, however much he was obliged 
to the Society for the confidence reposed 
in himself, he was coustraiued to decline 
the honour of being vice-president ; in- 
deed, his feelings were of that nature as 
to lead him to withdraw from the So- 
ciety. 

It was moved and carried, that the 
thanks of the Society be offered to Mr. 
Leycester, for his long continued services 
as president. 

it was moved and carried, tbat the 
thanks of the Society be offered to Dr. 
Carey, and its expression of extreme re- 
gret that any circumstance should deprive 
it of bis liiglily valued services. 

It was agreed to, that Dr. Carey’s- re- 
signation should be accepted, and another 
vice-president chosen in liis room. On 
examining the lists, Mr. Nathaniel Alex- 
ander 
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finder was found to be chosen, and was 
declared elected. 

Mr. Alexander, in returning thanks, 
stated that he had also several gentlemen 
to propose as members, who, he had no 
doubt, would be very efficient ; but as the 
evening was far ad winced, he would de- 
fer his proposal till the next meeting of 
the Society. 

According to the resolution expressed 
above, an extraordinary meeting of the 
Society will take place at the Asiatic So- 
ciety’s apartments, on the evening of the 
29th April, to elect the members of the 
committees, and to determine on some 
very important business — Ibid. 

THE SIAMESE TWINS. 

A detailed description, accompanied by 
a wood-cut, of the remarkable l us us na- 
furtp, referred to in an extract from an 
American paper, p. 4*61, are given in the 
Medical and Surgical Journal of Boston 
(America). We subjoin both. 

“ The Siamese Brothers . — On first 
viewing them, the attention is arrested 
by their healthy and happy appearance. 
They are nearly of the ordinary stature, 
have heads uncommonly large, and fore- 
heads higher, but less broad, than those 
of young men generally at their uge. 
Their complexion, feutures, and counte- 
nance, are altogether Chinese, and ac- 
cord with tolerable exactness. A fter see - 
ing them often, however, the peculiari- 
ties of each become more evident, and 
they appear scarcely, if any, more re- 
scinblant than other twins have appeared 
when clad in like apparel. 

“ By the plate below, they would ap- 
pear to be united by a cartilaginous sub- 
stance, of an hour-glass shape, passing 
from the epigastric region of one, and 
attached to that of the other. Tins, how- 
ever, is not the case. The skin is conti- 
nuous from one boy to the other ; and, 
with the exception of a scar in the lower 
surface, evidently occasioned by the re- 
moval of the cord through which they 
were nourished in the foetal state, it pre- 
sents. no mark, blemish, or discoloura- 
tion whatever. This scar bears but little 
resemblance to that usually left by the 
division of the umbilicus ; a fact which 
may be explained in two ways. It may 
be owing to some manner of performing 
this operation among the Siumcse, diffe- 
rent from that in use among us $ or the 
constant pulling on this connecting mass 
may have drawn it out, and occasioned the 
long and even surface which it presents. 

“ On closer examination, the true na- 
ture of the union becomes evident. The 
ensiform cartilages of the sterna are bent 
outwards, and united by ligaments at 
their extremities, forming a kind of joint 
which? admits of motion in various direc- 
tions. By the pulling of those ligaments, 


occasioned by almost every movement, the 
integuments below have been drawn out* 
as it were, so that the whole forms a band 
of union, horizontally about two inches 
broad, and in thickness, vertically, about 
four inches. Its length is about half that 
represented in the plate, and was doubt- 
less originally very small. The whole 
mass is tough, and capable of being ex- 
tended very considerably. When loose, 
that is, when the boys faoc each other 
and stand close together, if one hand be 
placed above this curvature, and the other 
below it, and the latter be then pressed 
forcibly up, the hands approach each other 
so nearly as to convey the impression 
(doubtless a correct one) that the inter- 
vening substance is little more than the 
ensiform cartilages united by ligaments and 
surrounded by the integuments. The 
concave inner, but in this case under , sur- 
face of these cartilages is distinctly felt, 
but no pulsation whatever is distinguish- 
able. 

“ Although wc cannot say, that the 
skin which envelopes this projection was 
originally endowed with less sensibility 
than that which covers other parts of the 
body, yet it is evident that such deficiency 
exists ut present. We were obliged to 
press it forcibly between the fingers before 
any mark of pain was elicited, and we 
were informed by the attendant that he 
had often pinched it during their slumbers 
without disturbing them. 

f< The precise effect of this physical 
union on the intellectual faculties, the 
moral sentiments, and animal propensi- 
ties of these boys, its influence on the 
functions of the different organs, and how 
far it would communicate or modify the 
effects of morbid or medical agents, are 
subjects on which we shall not enter. No 
opportunity has yet presented of observ- 
ing the influence which disease or medi- 
cine in one, would exert on the other; 
but circumstances do not appear to justify 
the least suspicion of any mental indivi- 
duality. Whispering in the car of one 
conveyed no sense of sound to the other. 
Volatile salts applied to the nostrils of one 
produced in the other only a curiosity to 
try the same experiment on himself* 
Pinching the arm of one, was attended 
by no sensation in the other. 

“ Being desirous of ascertaining if 
there was any point where both felt, we 
made an impression with the point of a pin 
in the exact vcrticle centre of their con- 
necting link; both said it hurt them. 
-We then made other impressions, ex- 
tending them very gradually further from 
this point; the result was, that within 
the distance of three-fourths of an inch 
from the centre towards each boy, sensa- 
tion was communicated to both by a 
single prick; beyond this it was excited 
in one only, the Other perceiving it in no 

degree 
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degree whatever. The experiment was 
remarkably satisfactory, and we appre- 
hend that farther than here exhibited, 
tiie two youths must be considered, whilst 
in a state of health, as free and indepen- 
dent agents, and the functions of all the 
other organs as unconnected as those of 
their brains. 

“ Twins generally resemble each other 
in intellect and disposition, as well as in 
person, and this is particularly the case 
with the boys in question. When to this 
natural resemblance, we add the habit 
they have contracted of acting simulta- 
taneously and in concert, we shall be less 
surprised than we might at first be, at the 
facility with which their various move- 
ments are performed, and the quickness 
with which one responds to the inclina- 
tion of the other. 

• 44 In the course of their voyage, they 
would not only run, wc are told, and leap 
with great agility, and without interfering 
with each other, but climb to the mast- 
head as fast as any sailor on board the ship. 
They are seldom observed to converse 
with each other, and the concert with which 
they act seems to be almost instinctive. 
In playing the game of drafts, e. g., which 
they learnt with great ease, being of a 
people naturally fond of games and gam- 
ming* they were observed to decide on 
their moves almost instantaneously, ami 
to make them with a quickness and air of 
decision sufficiently characteristic of all 
their movements. In the course of the 
gam^* sometimes one and sometimes the 
-other would make the move; they ap- 
peared to have the same plans, and always 
acquiesced in the moves of each other. 
Yet they sometimes play against each 
other; but so strong is their habit of co- 
acting, that such games go on with less 
freedom than when opposing a third per- 
son. Their alvine evacuations generally 
occur at the same time ; their appetites 
and tastes are all very much alike, and 
they appear not only contented but hap- 
py, and extremely attached to each other. 
.Captain Coffin was informed by their mo- 
ther that she had borne seventeen chil- 
dren. Once she had three at a birth, and 
never less than two ; though none of her 
other children were in any way deformed. 

44 The question naturally arises in the 
mind of every observer, could not this 
connecting substance be divided without 
injury to the boys ? We do not pretend 
•to solve this problem, which after all can 
.only be fully decided by the experiment ; 
•but we hesitate not to say that, after se- 
veral very accurate examinations, our im- 
pressions are that such division would be 
.» detriment only to the very respectable 

• and obliging gentleman who offers them 
for exhibition. The anatomical structure 
. of this bond of .union is apparently simple, 
end we regard the fact that children so 


united should have been ushered into the 
world with safety to themselves and their 
mother, that they should have escaped 
the ills and early fatality which usually 
attend such prodigies, that they should 
have grown up to the age of eighteen 
years in the uniform exercise of mutual 
good-will and a spirit of mutual accommo- 
dation, and that they should be so per- 
fectly contented with their lot, and so 
happy in all the various unpleasant cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed, as 
far more remarkable than that such a de- 
formity should have existed.** 

The following is a copy of the cut : 



NEW SPECIES OF INDIGO IN THE PHIL- 
IJFPINES. 

The Begistro Mercant.il of Manilla con- 
tains a description, published by the 
Economical Society, of a new species of 
indigo plant discovered on that island, 
which has been known and used by the 
natives from time immemorial for pro- 
ducing a beautiful blue dye, particularly 
in the provinces of Camarincs and Albay, 
under the names of pavanguit and aran- 
guit ; but it had escaped scientific obser- 
vation, until in tlie year 1827 it attracted 
the notice of Padre Mata, corresponding 
member of the Economical Society in 
the province of Samar. He subjected it 
to various experiments, forming it into 
cakes like indigo, with which he coloured 
several articles of cotton, silk, and linen, 
as well as woollens ; and, struck with the 
beauty and fixed nature of the colour 
produced, which appeared to him in no 
wise inferior to indigo, he resolved on 
bringing it to the notice of the Society, 
to whom he forwarded specimens of the 
cakes and of the stuffs which he had dyed. 
The Society, in consequence, requested 
.several of its corresponding members, in 
those provinces, to repeat the m$m- 
raents of the Padre, all of wbopn buffing 
concurred 
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concurred in : a similar report, and for* 
warded to lQErfnilla a considerable supply 
of the leaf and cakes, and finally the living 
plant itself; a committee of merchants 
was appointed to determine, after sub- 
mitting the dye to chemical analysis, 
whether its identity with indigo was suf- 
ficiently ascertained to justify its being 
brought to market under that designa- 
tion, without fraud, and whether it was 
likely to fetch the same price as indigo. 
The merchants and chemists having de- 
cided this point affirmatively, declaring 
the dye to be in every respect the same as 
indigo, and possessed of all the properties 
of this celebrated colouring substance, a 
committee of scientific members was 
finally appointed to draw up the following 
description of the plant. 

Pentandria. Monogynia . Native name, 
payanguit. 

Trunk . Extremely contorted, rough 
and ramose. 

Leaves. Opposite, oblong; ovate, sub- 
acuminate, with a cluster of minute dry 
glandular excrescences on the base of the 
upper surface ; the edges inclined down- 
wards, entire and smooth, foot-stalks 
short, grooved on the upper side. 

Flowers. Lateral, in umbellate clusters, 
composed of many florets: common flower- 
stalk long; flower-stalks of the florets 
also long. 

Calyx . Perianthium, inferior, small, 
bell-shaped, monophyllous, deeply in- 
dented into five obovate divisions, close to 
each other and overlapping by their edges. 

Corolla. Twisted, upright, fleshy, twice 
the length of the calyx, pitcher-shaped. 
The tube with five irregular angles, 
studded within by five tufts of pubescence 
inclining towards each other. The neck 
shut by a membranaceous coronet divided 
into many parts; upper expanded part 
(limbus) of the flower divided into five 
segments, obovate, slightly hollowed at 
the ends, which bend a little outwards ; 
the margins overlap each other by their 
edges. 

Receptacle. Insulated, globular, some- 
what pointed, contains the necturia, sta- 
mina, and pistillum, with five indistinct 
angles and five chinks. 

Nectaria. Five simple horns, subulate, 
united to the receptacle in nearly all their 
extent close to the stamina. Besides, at 
each angle, there is a small substance, by 
which the nectaria are attached by two 
fibres from the obovate glandules. 

Stamina . Inserted in the sides of the 
receptacle (qu. tube?), and united to it. 
Filaments five, short scales ; flat and thin. 
Anthers simple, linear, fastened on • the 
inner sides of the scales. 

JPtMtUhtm. Germen double, united, 
vMp within, outside convex. Style a 
thick one, which crosses the receptacle 


(qu. tube?) Stigma one* irregularly co- 
nical. 

Fruit. Two obovate capsules, plain on 
the inner, and convex on the outer -side, 
with many seeds without downy fibres. 

The plant is further described as at- 
taining the thickness of a man’s thigh, 
scandent by means of attaching its ex- 
tremities to the neighbouring trees, full 
of milky sap. It grows and thrives when 
planted to props : and a plant of the size 
specified yields a greater quantity of leaves 
than the most leafy plant of the indigo 
shrub; its leaves are upwards of three 
inches in length, and more than two in 
breadth. The trunk, as has been stated, 
is a little rough, and with fissures, but in 
its native soil it is smooth : the flowers 
are white and some of a light yellow co- 
lour, and P. Mater states, that in Samar 
they are purple, and have scarcely a per- 
ceptible smell. A description of the 
figure of the seed is wanting, but it is 
nearly certain that it has no flying down 
such us that of the thistle. In Manilla 
the plant flowered in the month of Sep- 
tember. 

FATHER BASIL’S CHINESE DICTIONARY. 

M. Jouy, an enterprizing French sino- 
logist, has undertaken the Herculean 
task of transcribing, for the purpose of 
lithography, the Chinese and Latin Dic- 
tionary or Vocabulary of Father Basil de 
Glemona, with the variations in the dif- 
ferent copies, ascertained by careful colla- 
tion. The plan has been submitted to 
the Asiatic Society of Paris, which has 
consented to supply the funds, M. Jouy 
looking for no other recompense' himself 
than the fame of accomplishing such a 
work, and the gratification of contribut- 
ing to facilitate the study of the Chinese 
language. The report of the committee 
of the Society appointed to consider of 
M. Jouy’s proposal, after detailing the 
obstacles to the study of Chinese through 
the want of a cheap dictionary, thus 
speaks of the plan 

“ Occupied for some time past in the 
study of Chinese, and familiarized pre- 
viously with various kinds of oriental cali- 
graphy, M. Jouy proposes to use, for the 
Chinese characters as well as for the Latin 
explanations, the lithographic process 
known under the name of autography, 
that is, he will regularly transcribe the 
text of the vocabulary, and his writing 
traced upon the stone' will serve for the 
plates, when the proofs \vill be taken in 
the ordinary manner. His plan consists 
in , republishing the entire work of 
Basil, in its primitive form, without ad- 
dition or considerable alteration, except 
in collating the different copies to obtain 
a text as pure as possible. The use of 
lithography will allow the editor the op- 
portunity of inserting all the different 

shapes 
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shapes of characters, the cursive and vul t 
gar orthography, and the caligraphic and 
arbitrary alterations. The omission of all 
these variations , owing to a want of 
wooden types at the royal press, consti- 
tuted a very serious imperfection in the 
first edition, which it is extremely impor- 
tant to remedy in the present.” 

It appears that the alphabetic and tonic 
order of the original will be retained, as 
“ more convenient, in some respects, 
than that by keys.” The peculiar advan- 
tages of this system are, however, to be 
secured by placing, at the end of the 
work, an index of the radicals. The 
body of the dictionary, containing about 
12,000 characters, will occupy 000 pages 
of the same size os that of the Latin dic- 
tionaries used in the schools. The index 
and tables, which arc also omitted in the 
former edition, will fill 200 pages more. 
“ Thus,” continues the report, “ in an 
octavo volume of 800 pages, smaller by 
one-fifth than the Latin and French dic- 
tionary of M- Noel, we shall have all 
that is essentia] in the enormous volume 
of 1813,* besides a vast deal of addi- 
tional matter, and important tables which 
were excluded. The cultivators of the 
Chinese language will thus obtain a port- 
able manual, a sort of vade mecum , which 
may be laid upon their table, or Carried 
into the public libraries, without incon- 
venience.” 

An estimate has been formed of the 
probable expense of printing, and the con- 
sequent cost of tl»e volume ; whence it 
appears that the charge for printing 500 
copies will be six francs (or five shillings), 
and doubling this amount, as the price of 
publication* the cost of the work will be 
only twelve francs, or about ten shil- 
lings sterling. The undertaking will oc- 
cupy, it is oalculated, about two years* 
and the Asiatic Society has consented to 
advance 1,500 francs this year, and a simi- 
lar sum the next, for the completion of the 
work, which the report says justly, will 
tend to “ render popular the study of the 
Chinese language in France aud in other 
parts of the Continent.” 

CALCUTTA PUFr. 

The following specimen of what is 
termed puffing , which appears in a recent 
India Gazette, shews that an ultrartropi- 
cal region is favourable to the happy de- 
velopment of the art : it may afford a 
very useful hint to those in Europe who 
find it expedient to entrap the world into 
a knowledge of their wares or them- 
selves. 

u Interesting Discovery ! — Private let- 
ters from America, via Mocha, to a gen- 
tleman residing in this city, mention the 

• Thl* edition was published by DeGuignes, by 
order of Napoleon : itfca magnificent folio volume 
of Uli pagea. 


interesting fact, tliat Jonathan Symmes, 
Esq., of Kentucky, liad substantiated his 
theory that the world is concave at the 
poles, by travelling overland into a new 
region, inhabited by civilized people, but 
vastly different from their out-door neigh- 
bours, as they live in a state of uffection 
and amity with each other, are remark- 
able for their honesty and prompt pay- 
ment of their bills. Wars are not known 
in that happy region, and the men and 
women are so extremely amiable, that 
quarrels, either domestic or feudal, rarely 
occur. Mr- Symmes was accompanied in 
liis excursion by a dozen stout theorists, 
who had become converts to his hypothe- 
sis. They travelled with extreme velocity, 
on sledges, after arriving at lat. 70° N., 
drawn by rein-deer. They found the cold 
rather uncomfortable until they arrived at 
the concavity. Judge what must have been 
the astonishment of the hitherto undis- 
turbed inhabitants — a feeling not unmixed 
with fear at the singularity of the costume 
of Mr. Symmes and his companions, who 
were dressed in fear-nought great coats. 
Their fears were at length dissipated 
through the presence of mind of Mr. 
Symmes, who bribed the women to silence 
with a plentiful distribution of sweetmeats, 
and the men to pacific contour of counte- 
nance by judiciously giving each (the tra- 
velling olive-branch of the party) a glass 
of whiskey, of that peculiar kind which is 
to be had in the highlands of Scotland, 
and at No. 9, Clive Street Ghaut. Mr. 
Syinmes made rather a circuitous route, 
having touched at Calcutta to lay in his 
supplies. It is a fact beyond contradic- 
tion, that the success of his voyage was 
owing entirely to the stores put up for 
him by the proprietors of No. 9, Clive 
Street Ghaut, which consisted principally 
of the following articles,” &c. 

THE OUANG OUTANG. 

In Dr. Brewster’s Journal of Science 
for October is an extract of a letter from 
Mr. Sw inton of Calcutta, respecting a 
pair of orangs in his possession. The 
female, he says, wants the thumb-nail of 
the lower extremities, which confirms 
him in the opinion that this a distinction 
of sex, not of ppecies.* The thumb of 
the foot in the female looks as if the up- 
per joint had been chbpped off below th£ 
nail, and the skin hod healed over the 
wound. Mr. Swinton states that on the 
two orangs being introduced to one 
another, they tumbled about like children; 
The female is about two feet six inches 
high, extremely docile and playful ; it is 
supposed to be a native of the woods 
near Bongarmassin, in Borneo. The 
number of grinders in each jaw is four. 

t In 

* Three females have been found with lhl* A* 

feet. 
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In the adult described by Dr. Abel, the 
grinders are ten in each- jaw. Its gait or 
mode of moving about is fnore generally 
at a walk, in an upright posture, than the 
malt! : she can balance herself better on 
her legs than lie can. In playing toge- 
ther, they move exactly in the same way. 
In using the hand, when pushing himself 
along the ground, to accelerate his mo- 
tion, the male always used the back of 
the hand, bending the wrist in a contrary 
direction to the human species. In a let- 
ter from Capt. Hull to Mr. Swinton, on 
the subject of these animals, the former 
observes: “ Anatomical subjects of the 
species simia satyr us will now be a desi- 
deratum, because tile naturalists who 
have inspected the female subject, which 
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I sent to Sir Stamford Raffles from Su- 
mutra, have described it to be of a diffe- 
rent species from the animal already de- 
signated and described under the genus 
simia satyrus , or orang on tang of Borneo, 
in Linna»us*s system . I have not seen the 
paper myself, but I believe one essential 
difference in the structure of the Suma- 
tran animal, which distinguishes it from 
the Borneo specimens which have hitherto 
been sent borne for examination, is in the 
number of spinal bones being greater in 
the Sumatran ape.** Capt. II nil says he 
shall spare no trouble or expense to pro- 
cure another subject from Sumatra, and 
Mr. Swinton has commissioned the mas- 
ter of a vessel trading to that island to 
get one dead or alive. 


New Publications . 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

A Dictionary, Vermin, Arabic, and English ; 
with a Dissertation on the Languages, Literature, 
and Manners of Eastern Nations. By John Hi- 
chavdson, Esq., F.S.A., revised and improved by 
Charles WilkinB, Esq., I.L.D., F.R.S. A New 
Edition, considerably enlarged, by Francis John- 
son. 1 thick vol. royal 4to. 

Travels in Chahheu, including a Journey from 
Bussorah to Bagdad, llillah, and Babylon, per- 
formed on Foot in the Year 1H27; with Observa- 
tions on the Sites and Remains of Babel, S'eleuda, 
and Ctcsiphon. By Captain Mignan, of the Hon. 
East-India Company’s Service. Hvo. with plates. 

Eramination of the Principles and Policy of the 
Government of British India; embracing a parti- 
cular Inquiry concerning the Tenure of Lands, 
&c. By a Gentleman in the Service of the 
lion, the East- India Company, hvo. 7s. 

The Picture of Australia, exhibiting a faithful 
Representation of the Geographical Position, Sur- 
face, and Appearance of the Country ; of the 
Seas around its Shores; of its Climate and Me- 
teorology; of the several Colonies in New South 
Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, the Swan River, 
Melville Island, and other Places, &c. &c. Post 
hvo. 10s. (id. 

The Fortunate Union, a Romance, translated 
from the Chinese Original, with Notes and Illus- 
trations. To which is added a Chinese Tragedy. 
By John Francis Davis, F.R.S. 2 vote. Hvo. 

On the Practicability of an Invasion of India, 
and on the Commercial and Financial Prospects 
and Resources of the Empire. By Lieut. Col. 
Evans. Hvo. 

A Sketch of the History of the Indian Press, 
during the last Ten Years, with a Disclosure of 
the true Causes of its present Degradation ; proved 
to have been produced by the extraordinary and 
hitherto unheard-of conduct of Mr. James Silk 
Buckingham. With a Biographical Notice of the 
Indian Cobbett (aUas “ Peter the Hermit’*), Print- 
er and Methodist Preacher, Mariner, Merchant, 
and Travelleri-NeWspapcr-monger, «fcc. &c. By 
Sandford Arnot. . Member of the Asiatic Society 
of Paris, and of the tondon Oriental Institution, 
&c. 8vo. 2s. 6d/ 

In ike Press. 

An Examination of the Monopolies of the East- 
Indla Company^ ^ gheA ytfror Q f «« Free Trade 

View of the Hindoo State of Society ; exhibit- 
ing an Account of the Form of Govegunent, Man- 
ners, Customs, Laws, Religions. &c. of the In- 
habitants of India, and of the Traces of their In- 
stitution, and of the Relation between them and 
the Buddha Superstitions throughout the East, as 
well as the Affinity between the Sanscrit and 
Greek Languages, and of the Hindoo Sects of 
Philosophy with the Greek Schools, the Platonic 
Doctrines, those , of the later Platonists of the 


Alexandrian School, aiul of the Gnostics, and 
other Sectarians. By Major-General Stewart. 9 
vols. 

The Present Condition and Prospects of the Greek 
or Oriental Church; with some Letters written 
from the Convent of the Strophades. By the 
llev. Geo. Waddington, Fel. Trio. Col. Camb. 

Historical Memoirs of the Church and Court of 
Rome, from the establishment of Christianity, 
under Constantine, to the present Period: by the 
Rev. II. C. O’Donnoghue, A.M., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge; and Domestic Chaplain to 
the Bight Hon. the Earl of Dunraven. 2 vote. 
Hvo. £). Is. 

Preparing for the Press. 

Chung-kiril-she, or History of £hina, carefully 
translated from the Chinese, by P. P Thoms, 
many years resilient at Macao, in China. — This 
History will commence with the reign of Ftth-he 
(according to Chinese chronology, B.C. 30 'j 0), con- 
taining an account of the origin and rise of that 
nation— of the reigns of its emperors, of its wars, 
laws, Ate. Ate., and every important event connect- 
ed with its history, till the reign of Min-te, A.D* 
300, including a period of 3, 300 years; chiefly ren- 
dered from the history of Choo-foo-tsxe, a distin- 
guished writer, who compiled his work from State 
Documents, published by imperial authority at 
the close of each dynasty, the Vrh-sMh-ylh-she, 
and the San-kwO-chc. The latter work, cm its 
first publication, was suppressed by the govern- 
ment, as it entered minutely into the various re-* 
volutions, state intrigues, distresses of the coun- 
try, wars. Ate. that prevailed whilst China formed 
three powerful states. No part of which has eYer 
been published. 

It is intended that this his tor v shall be printed 
iu one quarto volume, not to exceed rC’2. He. per 
cony, with a new map of China. As a work of 
this nature is not likely to have an extensive sale,- 
and the translator has already been at considerable 
expense, he does not consider it prudent to com- 
mence printing before a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers be obtained. 


The new Annual, edited by the* Rev. Thos. 
Dale, and hitherto announced under the title of 
The Offering, will, in consequence of apprehen- 
sions expressed by the proprietors of a kindred 
publication, appear on the 2d of November, under 
the title of The Iris , a Literary and Religious 
Offering. 


CALCUTTA. 
the Press. 

The Last Days of Bishop Heber , by Thomas 
Robinson, A.M., Archdeacon of Madras*, and kite 
Domestic Chaplain to his Lordship- Its. 6. lids. 
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GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

GENERAL MOURNING. 

Fort William , General Department , 
April 4, 1829 — -Official intelligence hav- 
ing been received of the death of her late 
Majesty the Queen Dowager of Wurtem- 
berg, at Ludwigsburg, on the lfitli Oct. 
1828, the Hon. the Vice- President in Coun- 
cil is pleased to direct that mourning be 
worn by the officers of his Majesty’s and of 
the Hon. Company’s civil, military, and 
marine service belonging to the presidency 
of Fort William until further orders. 

The lion, the Vice-President in Coun- 
cil requests that a similar mark of respect 
may, on this melancholy occasion, be ob- 
served by all other classes of British sub- 
jects residing within the provinces subject 
to this presidency. 

THE GOVEKNOn-GENERAL. 

Fort Willianit General Department , April 
6, 1829. — The Bight Hon. Lord William 
Cavendish Bentinck, Governor- General, 
&c. &c., having returned to the presidency 
from the eastward, has resumed his seat in 
the council at the presidency of Fort Wil- 
liam.. 

COMMAND MONEL 

Fort Willimn t April 10, 1829. — The 
Governor- General in Council is pleased 
to direct, that the following extract (par. 
11) from a general letter from the Hon. 
the Court of Directors in the military de- 
partment, dated the 17th Sept. 1828, be 
published in General Orders. 

Par. 11. u We authorize you to grant 
compensation for the loss of command 
money, in all cases where officers may be 
detached by special orders from their corps 
and stations, under such designation as 
you may deem proper.” 

ADDITIONAL BRIGADE MAJOR— STATION OF 
AGRA. 

Fort William , April 10, 1829. — Ilis 
Lordship in Council is pleased to sanction 
an additional brigade major on the esta- 
blishment for the duties of the station of 
Agra. 

The duties of the barrack department at 
Agra will be conducted by the executive 
engineer of the division, in the same man- 
ner as at Cawnpore and Meerut. 

FORTRESS OF ALLA&ABAD. , 

Fort William, April 18, 1829. — The Go- 
vernor-General {^Council is pleased to 


sanction the appointment of a garrison as- 
sistant surgeon to the fortress of Allaha- 
bad, on the same footing in every respect 
as the garrison assistant surgeon at Chunar. 

PROMOTION OF LIEUT. COI.S. TO BE COLONELS 

REGIMENTALLV IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 

Fort William t May 5, 1829. — In con- 
formity with instructions from the Hon. 
the Court of Directors, the Bight Hon. 
the Governor- General in Council has the 
satisfaction of announcing to the armies of 
India the followingarrangeinents:— . 

2. Officers in the Company’s service 
will hereafter be eligible to brevet promo- 
tions for distinguished services in action, in 
the same manner as his Majesty’s officers. 

3. The rank of colonel regimentally will 
be granted to every licut. colonel com- 
mandant of a regiment of cavalry or in- 
fantry ; or of a battalion of engineers or 
artillery; on the expiration of one month 
from the date of these orders. 

4. Commissions of colonel will accord- 
ingly he issued to all lieut.-colonels com- 
mandant at the three presidencies, bearing 
date the 5th of June 1829; and every 
officer obtaining a regiment of cavalry or 
infantry, or a battalion of engineers or 
artillery, subsequently to the 5th proximo, 
will he promoted to the rank of colonel 
regimentally, from the date on which he 
succeeds to the situation of commandant 
of a corps. 

5. Whatever general officers may be re- 
quired for the Company’s Indian staff, 
shall be taken from the senior colonels of 
their service, to whom the temporary rank 
of brigadier general will be granted until 
by the operation of his Majesty’s general 
brevets, the armies of India shall he again 
supplied with the requisite number of ge- 
neral officers. 

REDUCTIONS IN THE ARMIES OF THE 
THREE PRESIDENCIES. 

Fort William t May 5, 1829.— In olpjif 
diencc to order from the Hon. the 
of Directors, the following reductibn^%^p 
be carried into effect simultaneously atjHF'; 
three presidencies, on the 5th JunepiusiJBL, 

2. Two troops of each regiment of 
Cavalry, and two companies of each fegl- 
mentof Native Infantry of the line, with 
two lieutenants and one cornet or ensign , 
in each. 

3. The Europeon and native officers, 
non-commissioned officers end privates, 
extra to the new establishment, to serve 
in their respective ranks and regiments as. 
supernumeraries, until absorbed by casual- 
ties. The established strength of troops 
of light cavalry to be seventy privates, 

and 
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and of companies of infantry, eighty pri- 
vates each, from the above date. 

4 . A proportionate reduction of officers, 
namely, two lieutenants, and one 2 d-lieu- 
tenant or ensign, to be likewise made in 
each battalion of engineers or artillery, 
and in each European regiment of infan- 
try; these supernumerary officers will be 
absorbed in the same manner as directed 
for those in the cavalry and native infantry, 
in the foregoing paragraph. 

5 . The revived establishment of Euro- 
pean officers for each regiment of cavalry 
and infantry, and for each battalion of en- 
gineers and artillery of the three presiden- 
cies, will consist of — 

1 Colonel, 

1 Lieut. Colonel, 

1 Major, 

5 Captains, 

8 Lieutenants, 

4 2 d-Lieutenants, cornets, or ensigns. 

6 . The additional major of engineers, 
granted to Madras and Bombay by the 
foregoing regulation, to complete the offi- 
cers of that corps to two battalions at each 
presidency, will have effect from the 5 th 
proximo. 

7 . The Right lion, the Commander- 
in-chief will he pleased to issue such sub- 
sidiary orders as may be necessary for giv- 
ing effect to the foregoing reductions in the 
army under the presidency of Bengal. 

COURT MARTIAL. 

MAJOR COSTLEY. ' 

Head- Quarters, March 29, 1829. — At a 
European General Court-Martial re-as- 
sembled at Fort William, on the 19th Feb. 
1 829, of which Lieut. Col. Com.C. Mouat, 
of the Engineers, is president, Major W. 
R. C. Costley, of the 7th Regt. N.I., 
and late commanding the Calcutta native 
militia, was arraigned on the following 
charges t— . 

1st Charge,- — " With having, whilst in 
command of the Calcutta native militia, 
wittingly signed, for a considerable period 
of time, muster-rolls containing false mus- 
ters .of the said militia, as particularly spe- 
the following instances : 

la^j^lp lj^e muster-rolls of the Calcutta 
niHIm^aving, as exhibited in the follow- 
ing 'ffGftment, returned as retained, or 
preamt'Or struck off as deserted, or died, 
sepfjr^r wtio had previously deserted on 
leave of absence ; such returns of rejoined, 
or present, or struck off as deserted, or 
died, being false. 

(Here follows a statement from muster- 
rolls of dates between 1 st Nov. 1827 and 
1 st Sept. 1828 , exhibiting returns of 113 
sepoys.) 

2d* “ In the muster-rolls of the Cnlcutta; 
militia luff ing retuVned, as present for the 
whole or part of the preceding month, 
men who had previously died in, or de* 
Asiat, Jbum.VoL.28. No. 167. 


serted from, the lines, according to the 
following statement. 

(Here follows a statement from muster- 
rolls of dates between 1 st Nov. 1827 and 
and 1 st Sept. 1828, exhibiting- returns of 
110 sepoys.) 

2 d Charge . — " With having, whilst in 
command of the Calcutta native militia, 
embezzled, or fraudulently misapplied, or 
caused to be embezzled, or fraudulently 
misapplied, or knowingly or wilfully per- 
mitted or suffered to be embezzled, 03 
fraudulently misapplied, certain sums of 
money, drawn for by him, and entrusted 
to him for distribution to the said militia, 
to the amount altogether of 1,603 sonaut 
rupees, 10 annas, 5 pie, or thereabouts, as 
particularly specified in the following in- 
stances : — 

1 st. “ Having, as exhibited in the fol- 
lowing statement, drawn for and received 
the pay, or pay and arrears of pay, of 
sepoys who had previously deserted on 
leave of absence, and who never received 
such money. 

(Here follows a statement, shewing a 
grand total of Sonaut Rs. 1093. 6 . 5.) 

2 d. “ Having, as exhibited in the fol- 
lowing statement, drawn for and received 
the pay of men who had previously died in, 
or deserted from, the lines, and who never 1 
received such money. 

(Here follows a statement, shewing a 
grand total of Sonaut Rs. 510. 4.) 

3 d Charge.—" With conduct disgrace- 
ful to the character of an officer and a gen- 
tleman, in having, on the 3d Nov. 1828, 
proceeded to the police office, in Calcutta, 
and then and there, before Mr. Blaquiere, 
magistrate of Calcutta, voluntarily made 
an affidavit, in which he (Major Costley) 
falsely deposed, ‘ that he was’ not aware of 
the misconduct of Serj. Maj. Johnstone, 
of the Calcutta militia, or any of the Khote 
havildar, of the same corps, nor did he 
ever, in any manner whatever, connive at 
any act or acts, which were inconsistent 
with his, or their, public duties;* which 
affidavit, containing such false assertions, 
was transmitted by Major Costley to the 
military secretary to the Right II 011 . the 
Governor General, with an official letter 
dated 3 d Nov. 1828.** 

Upon which' charges the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding . — “ The court, having maturely 
considered the evidence before them, are 
of opinion, that the prisoner, Major W. 
R. C. Gofctley, of the 7th Regt. N.I., is 
not guilty Of any of the charges preferred 
againstliim, and do acquit him.'* 
Confirmed, 

(Signed^ Combrrmere, 
General, Com. -in-chief. 

. . Major Costley is directed to be released 
from arrest, and to return t^to duty. 

4 F 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Territorial Department. 

April 22. Mr. A. Spiers, head assistant, to col- 
lector ot northern division of Buiullecund. 

Mr. D.’^ome, assistant to collector of Agra. 

The HpnJ’R. Forbes, ditto Bareilly. 

Mr. JS. Smyth, ditto Allahabad. 

General Department. 

April 22. The lion. J. C. Erskine, assistant to 
magistrate and to collector of land revenue at Sha- 
habad. 

Judicial Department. 

April 0. Mr. John N cave, judge and magistrate 
of Allyghur. 

Mr. 11. Fraser, register of Zillah Court of Ba- 
reilly, and joint magistrate stationed at Shahje- 
hanpore. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

April 14. The Bov. T. Thomason, district chap- 
lain at Delhi, from loth Dec. 1828, in superccs- 
sion of his appointment of that date to Old 
Church, Calcutta. 

The Bov. J. J. Tucker, A.B., district chaplain 
at Saugor. 

The llev. W. O. Ruspiui, district chaplain at 
Dinaporc. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, vSiC. 

Fort William, April 3, — lor/i L.C. Lieut. 

R. F. Dougan to be capt. of a troop, and Cornet 
M. 11. Haile's to be lieut., from 28th Feb. 1829, in 
sue. to Waugh, dec. 

1 2th N.l. Capt. W. W. Moore to be major, 
Lieut. Alfred Lcnnit to be capt. of a comp., and 
Ifins. Arthur l Icy land, to be lieut., from l.th Sept, 
lbi’jl, in sue. to Maclcod dec. 

Rnth N.l. Lieut. R. C. Johnson to he capt. of a 
comp., ami Ens. Geo. Gordon to be lieut., from 
12th March 182!), in sue. to Body dec. 

Lieut. J. A. Croinmelin, of engineers, permit- 
ted, at his own request, to resign service of King 
of Oude, from 22u Oct. 1828. 


Head-Quartern, March 14, 18?0. — Ens. C. E. 
Grant to act as interp. and qu. mast. to62d N.l. 
during absence, on duty, of Lieut. Cox ; dated 
10th Feb. 

Lieut. II. Mackenzie to act as adj. to Mundlaisir 
Local Bat. during alwence of Lieut, and Adj. Ler- 
mlt; dated 10th Feb. 

March lfi. — Capt. II. It. Impcy appointed to 
perform duties of interp. and qu. mast, of 50th 
N.l. until relieved by Lieut. Saunders; dated 27th 
Feb. 

Lieut. F. E. Manning, l(5th N.L, to officiate as 
station stall 1 at Saugor during absence, on duty, of 
Capt. James, deputy assist, adj. gen. of division ; 
dated 24th Fel). 

Removals in Artillery. Lieut, .and Brev. Ccpt.W. 
Counsel i, from Jd comp. 01 h bat. to 2d comp. 4th 
bat.; Lieut. A. Wilson, from 2d comp. 4th bat. to 
7th comp. 0th bat. ; 2d-Lieut. G. F. C. Fitzgerald, 
from JUI comp. (Jth bat. to 2d comp. Mil bat. : Lieut. 
A. Cardew, from 1st to 2d. comp. 4th hat.; 
Lieut. G. 1>. Scott, from 2d comp. 4th bat. to fith 
comp. 71 h bat.; Lieut. E. R. Watts, from 0th 
comp. 7ih bat. to 1st comp. 4th bat. ; Lieut. W. 
C. J. Lewin, from 2d tr. 2d brig. Horse Artillery to 
1st tr. 1st brig. ; 2d- Lieut. F. C. Burnett, from 1st 
comp. 7th bat. 

Dutinif* in Artillery. 2d-Lieut. J. Innes, to 3d 
comp. 8d hat. ; 2d- Lieut. W. M. Craig, to 1st comp. 
7th bat.; 2d-Lieut. II. H. Baldwin, to 5th comp. 
7th bat. ; 2d-Lieut. T. Edwards, to 1st comp. 6th 
oat. ; 2d- Lieut. R. C. Shakespear, to 3d comp. 6th 
bat. ; 2d- Lieut. F. Wall, to 3d comp. 6th bat. 

Assist. Surg. A. Murray posted to 6tli N.l. 

March 18. — Lieut. E. T. Milner to act as interp. 
and qu. mast, to 31st N.l. ; dated 21st,JB£ku 


March 22. — Removal.*. Major Gen. T. Shulif 
ham, from 10 h to 15th N.L ; Lieut. Col. Com. F~ 
Cartwright, from 15th to l»th do. ; Lieut. Col. T 
Gough, from 10th to 15th do. ; Lieut. Col. St. J. 
Heard, from 15th to l()th do. 

Fort William, April 10 . — Inf in try. Major F. 
Walker to be lieut. col., v. C. Peach retired, with 
rank from 26th Feb. 1820, v. J. .Smith retired. 

:w jV. 1. Capt. Tlios. Oliver to be major, from 
13tli July 1827, V. Sinnock retired; Lieut. G. .V. 
Prole to be capt. of a comp., and Ens. Tiros. Wal- 
lace to be lieut., v. T. Oliver prom., with rank 
from 11th Oct. 1827, v. F. M. Chambers dec. 

lOrt N.l. Ens. J. L. Boswell to helicut., v. Mur- 
ray retired, witli rank from 27th Nov. 1827, v. J. 
C. Drummond dec. 

(iJd N.l. Ens. F. A. Williamson to be lieut., v. 
Carte resigned, with rank from 21st Jan. 1820, v. 
Isaac prom. 

6 Mh N.L Capt. Jas. Pearson to be major, Lieut. 
F. T. Boyd to be capt. of a comp., and Ens. David 
Robinson to be lieut. ; from 26th Feb. 1829, in 
sue. to Walker prom. 

Cadet of Infantry S. Nation admitted on estab., 
and prom, to ensign. 

44 M N.l. Lieut. T. Dcs Vocux to be capt. by 
brevet from 7th April 1829. 

Lieut. Col. John Tombs, 6th L.C., to be a bri- 
gadier on estab., consequent on nomination of 
Brigadier Duncan to command of S&dwa field 
force. 

Lieut. G. T. Greene, corps of Engineers, to be 
executive engineer of fith or llohilcund division of 
public works. 

Capt. Win. Turner, 54th N.L, to be brigade 
major, fort station of Agra. 

Kntfin uerx. — Lieut*. W. II. Graham, W. M. 
Smyth, C. 11. Ponsonby A truck, and Hugh Fra- 
ser, placed at disposal of Military Board, for pur- 
]x)sc of being employed in department of public 
works, with a view to acquiring a practical know- 
ledge of their professional duties in civil and mili- 
tary architecture. 


Head-Quarters, March 24. — Assist. Surg. C. 
Maxwell, 18th N.L, npu. to officiate as garrison 
surgeon, and to receive charge of medical ilcpdt at 
Agra, during absence, on leave, of Garrison Surg. 
G. G. Campbell. 

Fart William, April 10. — Major Wm. Kennedy, 
lst-assist., to be deputy, and Capt. R. Armstrong, 
2d-assist., to lie Ist-assfst. military auditor general, 
in sue. to Lieut. Col. Com. MacGregor, who va- 
cates his situation in department consequent on 
having succeeded to a share In General Offreckon- 
ing Fund. 

Assist. Surg. B. C. Sully appointed to medical 
duties at station of senior commissioner and salt 
agent, in Arracan. 

April 18. — Infantry. Major Titos. Taylor to be 
lieut. col. from 1st April 1829, v. Stoneham retired. 

i\th N.l. Capt. W. P. Cooke to be major, Lieut. 
R. Stew’art to be capt. of a comp., and; Ens. J. 
G. A. Rice to be lieut., from 1st April 1829, in sue. 
to Taylor prom. 

Cadet of Cavalry J. D. Moffat admitted on estab., 
and proin. to comet. 

Capt. H. M. Bellew, 56th N.I., to officiate in 
quarter master general’s department, v. Jones. 

1st- Lieut. E. S. A. W. W. Wade, regt. of artil- 
lery, transferred to pension estab. 

Assist. Surg. H. M. Tweddell placed at disposal 
of Commands r- In-chief, in consequence of aboli- 
tion of board of revenue in Central Provinces. 

Head-Quarters, March 29.— Assist. Surg. C. 
Garbctt, W. F. Cumming, and C. Griffiths direct- 
ed to place themselves under orders of superin- 
tending surgeon at Cawupore ; dated 14th Starch. 

Assist. Surg. W. M. Buchanan, nominated to 
medical charge of 30th N.L ; dated 6th March. 

Lieut, and Adj. F. Rowcroft, 1st N.L, to offi- 
ciate as station staff at Muttra, during absence on 
duty of Capt. Thompson, major of brigade; 
dated 22d Feb. 

Assist. Surg. A. Campbell posted to 3d brigade 
Ilone Artillery. 

■Fort 
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fort William, April 18.— Lieut. 1*. W. Willis, 
corps of engineers, to be executive engineer at 
Mhow. 

Maj. Irwin Malinjr, C4th N.I., transf., at his 
own request, to invalid estab. 

April 25. — H egt. of Artillery. 2d-I.ieut. C . R. 
Weul to be lst-iieut. from 18th April 1821), v. Wade 
transf- to pension estab. 

G4f/i N.I. Capt. I*. brewer to be major, Lieut. F. 
Tandy to be capt. of a comp., and Ens. J. W. 
Conran to be lieut., from liitli April 1821), in sue. 
to Maling transf. to the invalid estab. 

Cornets brought on effective strength of llegts. 
Ceo. Ouist, Kith L.C., from 25th Tel). 182!); Chas. 
Atkinson, 10th do., from 28-.h Feb. 1821); l\ (J. 
Fagan, 1st do., from 21st March 1821). 

Head-Quarters, April 11. — Capt. \V. Pasmore, 
recently appointed a deputy assist. a<lj. gen. on 
estab., posted to presidency division. 

Kns. J. 11. Ferris, recently removed from 7th to 
43d N.L, rc-appointed to former corps, at his own 
request. 

April 12.— Removals. Ens. J. T. Tiush, from 12tli 
ro 24th N.I., at his own requi st. — Ens. J. Fando 
man, from 47th to 33il N.I. , ditto. 

April 13. — Removals. Lieut. Col. Com. J. W. 
Fast from 42d to 33d N.I., and Lieut. Col. Com. 
E. 1*. Wilson, from .‘13d to 42d do. 

Assist. &irg. C. W. Fuller directed to join and do 
duly with Il.M.’s Kith Foot; dated 3d April. 

Assist. Surg. K. Mackinnoti directed to place 
himself under orders of Superintending Surgeon at 
Jlerh;n n pore ; dated . r ith April. 

Assist. Snrg. I). Chilian directed to assume medi- 
cal charge of live companies of 18th N.L, on their 
arrival at Hliurtpore ; dated 22d March. 

Lieut. W. Minto to act as adj. to left wing of 
Kith \.L, during its separation from liead-qunr- 
ters of regiment. 

April 14.— Lieut. R. \V. Hogg, interp. and qu. 
mast. 8th L.C., not having passed his prescribed 
examination, removed from his appointment. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe — April 18. Capt. John Jones, 48th 
N.I., officiating dep. assist, qu. mast, gen., for 
health. — Assist. Sprg. Geo. Forties, for health. — 
21. Lieut. F. Hewitt, 38d N.I., for health. 

To Sea. — April 25. 2d-Lieut. A. 1*. Urooinc, 
regt. of artillery, forsix months, for health. 

To Sbumperv.— April 10. I.icut. K. Wilcox, 58th 
N.I,,’ surveyor In Assam, for five months, for 
health (also to Java). 

His majesty’s forces. 

T o Europe. — April 13. Assist. Surg. Paterson, 3d 
Hulls, for health. — Maj.Lamout, 4!)thF., for health. 
—Cornet Miller, 13th L.Dr., for health.— Cornet 
Thorold, 13th L.Dr., for health. — Lieut, and 
Adj. Rosipr, 13th L. Dr., on private affairs. — Ve- 
terinary Surg. Schroeder, 13th L.Dr., for health. 
—Lieut. Hoskins, Royal llegt., for health. — Surg. 
Perrott, 41st F., for health — Lieut. Emans, 45th 
F. t on private affairs. — Ens. Glover, 89th F., for 
health.— Major Audain, 18th F. # for health. 


LAW. 

Supreme Court, March 31. 

The Rev. Dr. Bryce, v. Samuel Smith.— 
We insert a brief report of the hearing 
and judgment on the general issue in 
this case, the result of which has been 
already given. The report is tukui from 
the John Bull . 

The Advocate- General stated the cir- 
cumstances out of which the libel arose. 
It was found in one of a series of letters 
published in the Bengal Chronicle and 
Hurkaru , of both of which papers the de- 
fendant was proprietor, criticising a vo. 


luine of sermons published by the plaintiff 
in 1 818. Of these criticisms lie did not 
complain, but when the writer went out 
of his wav to charge him with neglect of 
Iris clerical duties, with being every thing 
the reverse of what a Christian minister 
ought to be — a hypocrite and no Chris- 
tian — he was compelled to seek redress 
from the laws of his country. The malice 
of the defendant might, he thought, be 
inferred from the length of time which 
had elapsed between the publication of 
the sermons and the date of the libel, 
which was written in 1827 ; and he would 
shew from a paper of the defendant's, pub- 
lished only a few days before the libel ap- 
peared, that be openly declared to the 
world, that in criticising the plaintiff's 
sermons, he was actuated by different 
motives from those which critics at a dis- 
tance could have. Ilis motives, if good, 
could only be the same as those of other 
critics, and on the face of the defendant's 
own paper the malice would be shewn. 
He would also prove, that so far was the 
plaitiliif from neglecting his stated duties, 
that lie had gone beyond the strict line of 
them, to administer the consolations of his 
office to the defendant’s own family when 
in distress. The learned gentleman said, 
it might in most cases be better to over- 
look such libels, when character stood so 
high as did that of the plaintiff, and lie 
admitted they might do him no harm or 
injury here where he was known ; but he 
must guard against their effects at home. 
No libel against a clergyman could be 
more cruel and atrocious than the present; 
and it ceifainly required no little patience 
to sit under it. 

(The order of the court in which the 
publication was admitted was put in.) 

Mr. Kdinonds proved the defendant be- 
ing proprietor of the Bengal Hurkaru ; lie 
proved that the reverend plaintiff had 
been called by the defendant to baptize 
one of his children that was ill, and had 
done so ; that there was a controversy 
going on between the John Bull news- 
paper and the Bengal Hurkaru , before the 
publication of tiie libel. 

(The court would not allow any ques- 
tion to be put as to the nature of the con- 
troversy.) 

Mr. Pritchard proved that the plaintiff 
acted as a minister of the church of Scot- 
land ; that lie was proprietor and editor of 
the Quarterly Oriental Magazine ; that he 
was also a proprietor of the John Bull be- 
fore th«#fbol was written ; that be never 
w r as the editor of that paper; that he wrote 
in it, literary and other articles ; that lie 
published in it, under his own name, con- 
troversial letters to Mr. Dickens, in 1X25; 
that two of the editors who had conducted 
the John Bull Vere relations of the plain- 
tiff’, andy^yed with him at his house in 
that the one., whs twenty- 
eight 
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eight years of age , and the other twenty, 
four, as he believed. 

Mr. J. C. Wilson proved the plaintiff to 
be a minister of the church of Scotland ; 
that he had seen him in liis place in the 
General Assembly in 1819. He also 
proved the signature of the Moderator of 
the Assembly in 1815, authenticating the 
charter by which the Scotch church is esta- 
blished in this country. 

Mr. Compton, for the defence, denied 
that there was malice apparent in the words 
complained of, and maintained that, if 
they had been merely spoken, they would 
not have been actionable. In the plaint, 
injury is spoken of ; but unless the bad 
effect is pointed out, nothing is done. It 
is alleged that the plaintiff is affected as a 
clergyman ; but the question is, would 
the words injure any other person? they 
impute no offence. It may, indeed, be 
said that, as accusing the plaintiff' of neg- 
lect of duty, they impute immoral con- 
duct to him. The words are, “ yet this 
man pretends to be a follower of Jesus 
Christ but they do not say that he is 
not so. All who know Dr. Bryce, must 
have treated this insinuation with con- 
tempt : and it would have been better that 
lie should have done so too, than have 
come into a court of justice. It appears 
from the evidence that the plaintiff' is a 
proprietor of the John Hull; and it is im- 
possible to read the paper in which the 
offensive words are, and not see that a 
controversy existed between that paper and 
the Hurkam. On a former occasion, the 
Advocate- General contended that a pro- 
prietor could not sec all that w ent into a 
paper, and it has not been proved that his 
(Mr, C.’sJ client saw this passage before it 
was printed. In this country, where 
newspapers take such liberties, every one 
is liable to be attacked ; and on such oc- 
casions it is much more magnanimous to 
say nothing. A clergyman ought not to 
come into court unless his character can- 
not stand without his so doing. The Ad- 
vocate. General had not asked for large da- 
mages; and to suppose that Dr. Bryce 
came into court with the view of obtain- 
ing heavy damages, would be to impute 
to him wliat his worst enemies would not 
allege against him, and which was quite 
inconsistent with his high character, and 
that piety, charity, and Christian love, for 
which he was so justly and eminently dis- 
tinguished. 

The Chief Justice t after some consulta- 
tion with the other judges, read the libel 
for which this action was brought. It 
was necessary, his Lordship said, In the 
first place, to consider the import of the 
libel; and to him it seemed to accuse the 
plaintiff of devoting his time to the con- 
ducting of a public journal in a manner 
that interfered with his stated duties ; at 
least, so as to prevent him from perform. 


ing them in a zealous manner. The con. 
eluding words, in particular, seem to im. 
ply that he was every thing the opposite 
of a Christian ; and if they stood alone, 
they w'ould be a very serious libel. But 
the writer himself qualifies his meaning so 
far, by pointing out why he accuses I)r. 
Bryce in such a way. The main reason 
assigned is, because he is the conductor of 
a public journal ; and this takes away con- 
siderably from the sting of the libel. Had 
the words stood alone, it might have been 
supposed that a better reason existed for it 
than that stated : but having spoken as lie 
does, he qualifies his libel, and renders it 
so far innocuous. As so qualified, wc 
are to consider what injury has been sus- 
tained hy the plaintiff' in consequence of 
it. And in this country, this being the 
sole ground of the accusation, his Lord- 
ship was inclined to say that the damage 
was little or nothing, as here the plaintiff’s 
character is too well known, and stood too 
high to be affected by such libels, and few 
persons would be disposed to think w’orse 
of the plaintiff on account of it. But the 
consequences may he very different at 
home; his Lordship was not prepared to 
say that in Scotland the effect might not 
be very different. It might hurt him as a 
minister of the Scotch church. He held 
his situation under the General Assembly; 
and if this allegation were to he set aside 
without compensation, they might say, 
“ let us have some other representative of 
our church in India, of whom it cannot 
be even asserted that he falls short of his 
duty.*’ The case may, however, be 
otherwise ; but it certainly requires a man 
to be placed in very peculiar and fortunate 
circumstances, where his character shall 
he .invulnerable. A Scotch clergyman’s 
character may certainly be endangered by 
a libel going the distance of half the globe, 
where it is impossible to contradict it. 
There is yet another circumstance to be 
taken into consideration. It does pot ap- 
pear how far Dr. Bryce was engaged in 
writing for the John Hull: nor do wc 
know w liat he wrote. It appears that lie 
was a proprietor of the newspaper along 
with two young men, liis relations, who 
lived in the same house with him, and 
who edited the paper. It is in evidence, 
that w ri tings of a controversial nature ap- 
peared in the two rival papers : it was 
under these circumstances that the offen- 
sive words were written. They were pub- 
lished by the proprietor of a daily paper 
against the proprietor of another daily 
paper, of which two young men were the 
editors. The circumstances under which 
words are written or spoken, must be con- 
sidered : a blow struck is not to be mea- 
sured by the mere violence of it ; the pro- 
vocation must also be weighed. It is, 
therefore, proper to consider the circum- 
stances under which the libel was pub- 
lished 
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lished. The plaintiff, we are to infer, 
had some control over the paper of 
which lie was a proprietor. There was a 
controversy going on, which we are bound 
to consider violent wlien the libel was 
published ; and the plaintiff is also to be 
regarded as having had a control over his 
own paper. The libel is severe ; but it is 
modified. It does not appear that the 
writer of it had any other motive, for 
alleging neglect of duty, than the plaintiff 
being the editor of a newspaper. It is 
not likely to do the plaintiff damage in 
India ; and every one who has attended to 
this trial, will go away with the belief of 
plaintiff's character standing as high as 
before the libel was written. The case 
may be different at home; and the plain- 
tiff is certainly entitled to damages. The 
injury is not one, however, that can be 
compensated by money. Nothing the 
court could award could compensate the 
plaintiff*, if the libel really has injured 
him at home, which, in the belief of the 
court, it cannot have done here. r i he 
amount to be assigned the court cannot on 
the moment fix ; but such dumages must 
be given as to shew that the court regards 
the libel in a very serious light. 

April 1 . 

The court, on the judges taking their 
place, stated that, in this case, eight hun- 
dred rupees damages had been awarded. 

April 15. 

lladichtinder Doss was tried for con- 
spiring with others falsely to accuse tlio 
prosecutor, Sookmoy Doss, and others, 
with the crime of burglary and robbery, 
and to cause the prosecutor to he tried for 
the said crime, at the July sessions 18*29. 

Mr. Prinsep detailed the principal facts, 
as subsequently proved in evidence. 

Sookmoy Doss. I live at Midnapore. 
Defendant was at my house in April 
1828, accompanied by the other defen- 
dants, who seized me by different parts 
of my body and beat me. lladichunder 
said, “ you are a man of property, why 
will you submit to be disgraced and taken 
to gaol? give me a thousand rupees.” lie 
then heat me, and said, “if you cannot 
give me 1,000 rupees, give 500.“ I said, 
“ I have not the means ; I have stolen no- 
thing, why should I give any money ?" He 
then said, “you must go to gaol,” and 
brought peons; they touched me with a 
warrant, and took me to gaol ; this was 
between 10 and 1 1 in the forenoon. I re- 
mained in gaol for three months, and was 
then tried in this court and acquitted. De- 
fendant conducts suits and actions for dif- 
ferent persons : I had a dispute with one 
of the other defendants before this. When 
lladichunder and the others came to my 
house, there were no peons with them ; 
they were Ixrought afterwards. The de- 
fendants said, “you have been indicted 


for a theft on Budden, and you must be 
taken to gaol.” lladichunder Doss was the 
principal person in this matter; betook 
an active partin it, and beat me. 

Gaddedder. I knOw Sookmoy Doss. 
I remember his having been beaten last 
year. I was asleep in my house when I 
heard him saying at my door, “ let me in, 
for they are beating and killing me.” I 
opened the door, when the defendant and 
others rushed into my house. They de- 
manded from Sookmoy Doss 1,000 ru- 
pees ; he said, “ I will not give it then 
one of the defendants, Pooroosram Quic- 
ker!) u tty, said, “ he is not able to pay so 
much,” and asked him to giye 500 sicca 
rupees, and said that if he defended the 
indictment which was found agaiust him, 
he would have to pay 1,000 sicca rupees, 
and if he gave 500 it would be settled. 
Sookmoy said, “ No, I have committed 
no theft.” After some time they took 
him out of my house. 

Itelab Doss. I know Sookmoy Doss, 
he is my neighbour, hut no connexion of 
mine ; I have known defendant for twenty 
or twenty-five years. I remember seeing 
him in Asser last year, when he and three 
others seized me, and said, “ there is an 
indictment against you.” I asked why 
there was one ? and the defendant replied, 
he had procured one against me and Sook- 
moy Doss. They then took me to Radi- 
ch urn’s house. He there said he would 
confine me till I could say what I was 
capable of giving. He said, “ give me 
200 rupees, and I will let you go.” I 
said, “ I am a poor man, where can I 
get 200 sicca rupees?” He said, “ I have 
got Sookmoy Doss taken up and confined, 
and his son is endeavouring to put in hail ; 
but bail will not be taken ; why will you 
be confined ? give me the money and avoid 
disgrace.” 1 agreed to give him sixty 
sicca rupees ; he would not take it, so I 
was obliged to agree to give 100 sicca 
rupees. He then sent for my brother, at 
my request, and I sent him for the money, 
which I delivered to defendant. He then 
desired me to conceal myself for fifteen 
days. I said, ‘‘if Budden gets hold of 
me, what am I to do?” He replied, **he 
is no person, I am the principal.” 

Cross-examined. I am a brother of 
Sookmoy; I did not sat/ I was no con- 
nexion of his, 

Horro Doss. I am a tanner. I went 
to the defendant's house in Shraubin last 
year, in consequence of Ramonot Tagore 
coming to me and saying that my son 
was indicted in the same indictment with 
Sookmoy, who was in gaol. He said, 
“ come with me to the house of Radi- 
churn, and he will induce Budden to 
settle with you." When we went there, 
Buddeu was not present, but was sent for; 
and when be came, I fell at his feet, and 
asked for what he had indicted my son, 
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and offered him 100 rupees : which he re- 
fused, but agrced*to take 150 sicca ru- 
pees. T then 1 pa^ldqwn 97 sicca rupees, 
which was rd^ed ^ tlie defendant ; 
the remainder I paid; to Hamenot Ta- 
gore, all butfgur rupees. We executed 
releases from ODfttp the other. 

Several otheramnesses were examined, 
confirming the general testimony of each 
other, but disagreeing in a few particulars. 

The .Advocate -General spoke at some 
length in the prisoner’s behalf, comment- 
ing on the absence of the other prisoners, 
on the improbability of the charge, and 
on the discrepancies in the evidence for the 
prosecution. 

The learned counsel called some wit- 
nesses, who contradicted Sookmoy Doss 
in a collateral fact. 

Sir J£. Ryan left the question, on the 
credibility of the testimony, to the jury, 
who found the prisoner guilty. 

April 21. 

The Chief Justice passed senb-i.ee on 
Radichunder Doss, addressing him nearly 
as follows: you have been found guilty of 
a wicked crime, and one which calls for a 
peculiarly severe Iheasu re of punishment. 
You entered into a wicked conspiracy, to 
charge an innocent man with a crime 
affecting his life, and you did so for the 
odious purpose of extorting money. You 
succeeded in a similar attempt with others, 
but in this instance you were refused, and 
you then dared to come forward in this 
court, and support your false accusation by 
perjury. If you could huve misled the 
judge before whom he was tried, and suc- 
ceeded in preventing the course of public 
justice, you would, in all probability, 
have consigned your victim, at least, to 
pass a long period of his life in a distant 
land. We wish it to be taken notice of 
by all, that for offences of this nature we 
will inflict punishments as severe as the 
law will permit us ; and the sentence of 
the court upon you is, that you he im- 
prisoned for the period of two years, and 
pay a fine of 2, OCX) rupees, and be further 
imprisoned till that fine is paid. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

EAST- INDIAN COLONIZATION FUND. 

An advertisement has appeared in the 
Gov. Gazette, announcing a scheme for 
raising a fund, for the purpose of em- 
ploying the rising generation of East- 
lndians. The scheme is detailed in the 
following “ modified resolutions of a con- 
vened meeting held at Futtehgur, on the 
8th January 1829,** present thirteen per- 
sons of Indian birth. 

That this meeting, duly impressed with 
the necessity of devising some means for 
affording employment to the rising gene- 
ration pf East- Indians, inasmuch as from 


their rapidly increasing numbers the public 
nnd other offices cannot be expected to 
provide but for a very few, comparatively, 
iiave resolved to exert their best endeavours 
to promote colonization by East-lndians, 
on the general principles of the plan pro- 
pounded in Mr. C. A. Fenwick’s lately 
published pamphlet. 

That a fund denominated the East- In- 
dian Colonization Fund, be instituted, by 
soliciting contributions from East-lndians, 
as well as from their European and native 
well-wishers. 

That all property, of whatever kind, 
originated by the 2d resolution, or in any 
other manner, be vested in tlie names of 
the committee of management for the time 
being (hereinafter provided for), or of sucli 
of them as may not by law be debarred 
holding lands beyond the suburbs of Cal- 
cutta, but to be considered as a sacred 
trust confided io their management, for 
tlie exclusive objects of ameliorating the 
condition, and promoting the best inte- 
rests, of the East- Indian community, pri- 
marily by agricultural pursuits; and, se- 
condarily, by mechanical arts, manufac- 
tures, trades, nnd commerce. 

That the ailairs of tlie fund be con- 
ducted by a committee of management, 
consisting of live members, including a 
corresponding member anil secretary, to 
be chosen annually ; any three of whom 
may form a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 

That this meeting, considering general 
co-operation and unanimity essentially de- 
sirable in promoting colonization by East- 
lndians, as well in the metropolis of Bri- 
tish India as in every subordinate towu 
and station, resolve that the committee of 
management open a communication with 
the opulent, influential, and respectable 
part of the East- India community, and 
their European and native well-wishers, 
with a view to move them to raise funds, 
wherever such may be practicable, for the 
general cause. 

That the Ceded and Conquered Pro- 
vinces affording ample and encouraging 
prospects for the possession of lands, the 
attention of the committee be particularly 
directed to procure lands, from time to 
time, according to the extent of the means 
placed under their management, on the 
various tenures of Bye, Ruhun , Kulkunna , 
Begahtce , and liutwye . 

That, as soon as the fund admits, fa- 
milies and individuals be invited to under- 
take the work of colonization, as actual 
farmers, on a monthly subsistence allow- 
ance of forty rupees for each (preference 
in all cases to be given to families) cola, 
nist, and the apprentices and cattle to be 
supplied him for one year; after wliilh 
period it may be reasonably expected that 
they will be enabled to support themselvds, 
apprentices, and cattle from the fruits of 

their 
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their industry. Besides the subsistence 
allowance, each colonist to be supplied 
with the following, at the expense, in the 
first instance, of the Fund, viz. a dwell- 
ing house with out-offices; 100 bcegahs of 
arable land, free of rent for one year ; 3 
pairs of plough and well-bullocks ; 50 
rupees in money, for the provision of im- 
plements of husbandry, cattle, poultry, 
&c., and 6 male apprentices; also 2 fe- 
male apprentices if the colonist be a mar- 
ried man. The proprietary right in the 
lands, buildings, and cattle, furnished to 
the colonists, to remain and continue with 
the committee of management, as provid- 
ed for in resolution 3d, until the same 
lie purchased and paid for by the colo- 
nists.* 

That the Calcutta Apprenticing Society 
be solicited to co-operate in the objects of 
the Fund, and to provide and send up to 
Futtehgurh twenty male apprentices with- 
out delay, in the first instance, to be placed 
at the disposal of the committee of ma- 
nagement; and such a further number, 
from time to time, both males and fe- 
males, as may be deemed expedient to 
apply for. 

That all persons contributing, at one 
payment, the sum of 200 rupees and up- 
wards, be considered members of the 
Fund, and entitled to vote, if present, at 
general and special meetings. 

That an annual general meeting shall 
be held at Futtehgurh on the 5th of Janu- 
ary, for the purposes of inspecting the 
accounts of the fund and proceedings of 
the committee, of determining on mea- 
sures that may be suggested for the future 
guidance of the committee, and of nomi- 
nating a committee of management for 
the ensuing year. Special meetings may 
be conveucd at any time at the requisition 
of two or more of the committee, or of 

* Estimate of the expense of ten colonists to be 
incurred for one year : 

Rent of 1,000 beegahs of ground, at 

Us. 1. 4 As 1,250 

Subsistence allowance, at Rs. 400 per 

month 4,1100 

6,050 

10 dwelling houses, with mud walls 

and out-offices, at Rs. 100 1,000 

30 pairs of bullocks, at 25 750 

Allowance in money for implements 
of husbandry, cattle, poultry. Sec. 500 
Expense of (X) apprentices from Cal- 
cutta to Futtehgurh 900 

3,150 

Total Rs. 9,200 

of which sum the ten colonists must engage to re- 
pay Rs. 3,150 (for houses, bullocks, implements of 
husbandry, cattle, poultry, dec., and expense of 
apprentices from Calcutta) — or Rs. 315 each colo- 
nist, In two or three Instalments after the first 
year; and engage also to pay ground-rent, at a 
fair valuation, after the first year, for all lands 
they may wish to retain for cultivation appertain- 
ing to the fund. 


the members of the fund, previous notice 
of one month, and the substance of the 
matters to be decided oft* being r given. 

That no vacancies,' Wtjiitlier in the com- 
mittee of inanagemtipt^ ?n the office of 
corresponding member and : secretary, or 
that of treasurers, shall be filled up with- 
out the general consent of ! |he / members of 
the Fund, or a majority or their votes ob- 
tained in writing, or at a meeting con- 
vened for that purpose. 

That a copy of the proceedings of the 
meetings of the 5th inst. and this day be 
forwarded to government, through the 
proper channel, for their information ; 
and that their patronage and protection to 
the objects of the Fund be solicited. 

The advertisement solicits contributions 
to the fund, rendered more necessary, it 
states, “ from the operations of the lately- 
formed financial committees of retrench- 
ment, and the important changes in the 
revenue and judicial administration of 
the country by commissioners, which must 
of necessity throw very many out of em- 
ployment, and place many on considerably 
reduced allowances.’ * The committee of 
management refer to the following extract 
of a letter from the secretary to govern- 
ment, dated the 30th January, approving 
of the association : 

“ I am directed to state, that the Go- 
vernor-general in Council sees no objec- 
tion to the establishment of the associa- 
tion ; but, on the contrary, looks upon 
the objects to be attained as very laudable, 
and deserving of encouragement.’* 

PETITION OF THE EAST- INDIA NS. 

At a general meeting of the subscribers 
to the Fast- Indians* petition to Parlia- 
ment, held at the Town Hall on Monday 
forenoon, the 20th April, 1829. 

On the motion of Mr. F. D. Kellner, 
seconded by Mr. Wale Byrn, Mr. J. W. 
Ricketts was unanimously called to the 
chair. 

The chairman opened the meeting with 
an introductory address, in which he de- 
tailed at full length the nature and im- 
portance of the business wdiich had brought 
them together on so interesting an occa- 
sion. After much discussion on the sub- 
ject, it was unanimously resolved as fol- 
lows : 

1. That, in order more effectually to 
promote the objects of our petition to 
Parliament, this meeting consider it to be 
a matter of first-rate importance that some 
individual from among their own body be 
deputed to' accompany the petition to Eng- 
land* and that "the individual selected for 
this purpose be authorized to place himself 
in communication with the general com- 
mittee of the inhabitants of Calcutta, in 
order to seek such aid and assistance in 
the matter as they may be able to afford. 

2. That Mr. J. W, Ricketts be chosen 

as 
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as our agent for deputation to England on 
this occasion . 

3. That subscriptions be raised for the 
formation of a fund for promoting the 
great and ignpo&ftit objects contemplated 
by us. 

4. That, under jjhp present vaci Haney 0 f 
things in reSp^ : 'W^' suitable name for 
their class, thl&.^Nili^g consider it pro- 
per to recognize themselves as “ East- 
Indians,” a designation which, as in- 
cluding the whole body to which they be- 
long, they prefer above all others. 

5. That the hands of the committee of 
East-Indians, as now constituted, be 
strengthened by the accession of Messrs. 
E. Barnfield, Wale Byrn, P. D’Mello, 
and W. Stunner; and that the committee 
be authorized to appoint one of their own 
number to officiate As their secretary dur- 
ing the absenc^f Mr. Ricketts on deputa- 
tion to England. 

A very ample abstract of the petition of 
the East-Indians, which appears to have 
produced some sensation at Calcutta, was 
given in our last. We subjoin the opi- 
nions of the most' respectable papers of 
the presidency (the Government Gazette 
having expressed no opinion) with re- 
ference to this petition. The India Ga- 
zette of April 6, says : 

“ We have already presented to our 
readers the petition of the East- Indians to 
the British Legislature for the redress of 
their grievances, and we are happy to learn 
that it now bears an array of signatures, 
which prove that it receives very general 
support from the class whose cause it advo- 
cates. Several objections have been started, 
both to the spirit which it breathes, and to 
the accuracy of some of its details ; but in 
both respects it is capable of a very satis- 
factory defence. With regard to the for- 
mer, the experience of the East-Indians 
has already taught them, that a tame ac- 
quiescence under the disabilities to which 
they have been subjected is no very likely 
way to remove them. Indeed, the rulers 
of a great country have so much to occupy 
their attention in discharging the routine 
duties of government, that they will, in 
general, be found to have no disposition 
to move out of the ordinary course for 
the redress of the grievances of insulated 
classes. These must make themselves be 
heard. They must use the language of 
respectful, but firm remonstrance; they 
must reiterate their complaints ; they must 
carry their grievances to the sources of 
delegated and responsible authority ; and 
when they have by these means forced 
themselves and the justice of their cause 
on the notice of those who can afford re- 
lief, they may then, but not till then, 
expect that some relief will be given. It 
is on this ground that we approve of the 
uncompromising style .of* the petition, 


while at the same time we consider that 
its plain and direct statements of facts, 
and not the declamations by which they 
are enforced, must form its chief sting in 
the estimation of the Company’s govern- 
ment at home and abroad. Are those facts 
correctly stated ? Is it a fact that East- 
Indians in the Mofussil are not subject to 
any civil law? That they arc amenable 
to the Mohummudun criminal law ? That 
they arc excluded from the principal offi- 
ces in the civil, military, and marine ser- 
vices of the Company ? That they are 
treated as ineligible to many subordinate 
offices open to other natives of the coun- 
try ? That they are declared disqualified 
from holding his Majesty’s commission? 
Tiiat the nominally independent powers of 
India are debarred from accepting of their 
services? And that they have experienced 
none of that fostering care which has 
been extended by the government to other 
classes of natives ? These are facts indis- 
putable and undisputed — for none of the 
objections that have been made to tlie de- 
tails affect the language actually employed 
in the petition— and they only require to 
be spread out to the eye and the mind in 
plain and unexaggerated terms, to show* 
the extent of the wrongs that are inflicted 
and endured, and the necessity of a com- 
bined and vigorous effort, through the con- 
stitutional channels, to be relieved from 
them. If East- Indians consult their own 
interests, they will not fritter away the 
sympathy of the public and endanger 
their own unanimity by making objections 
which do not affect any vital part of the 
question, but will co-operate heart and 
hand with their committee in bringing 
their grievances before the Legislature. 
It depends in a great measure on them- 
selves, and the course which theyvinay now 
adopt, whether they and their children will 
continue for another twenty years to suffer 
under the degrading disabilities and griev- 
ances, to which they have too long and too 
complacently submitted.” % 

The John Hull of March 26 contains 
the following remarks : — 

“ Our readers will perceive that this 
document is rather an enumeration of 
grievances, than a prayer for any specific 
remedy or special interference by the Le- 
gislature. The petition concludes by pray- 
ing, among other things, that the lion. 
House would admit the petitioners * to 
the fellowship of their fathers,' would 
* rescue them from subjection to institu- 
tions the most degrading and despotic,' 
and would ( treat them as subjects of the 
British Crown, to which alone they re- 
cognize their allegiance to be due; and to 
which they desire to bind themselves and 
their posterity by the indissoluble ties of 
justice and gratitude.’ The plain Eng- 
lish of this concluding prayer appears to 
us to be, that the charter of the Com- 
pany 
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pany may not bo renewed 1 ; but the go- 
vernment of British India taken over by 
his Majesty, as in the colonies of the 
Crown, properly so called. There is cer- 
tainly no reason why the East-Indians 
should not pray for this change when the 
question is again open ; but, for our own 
part, we doubt very much how far they 
would benefit by the transfer. We can- 
not subscribe to all the magnitude of their 
sufferings under the administration of the 
Company, as set forth in this petition. 
We think there has been shewn a desire, 
both at home and in this country, to 
ameliorate their condition : for it is not 
denied that it admits of amelioration, and 
wcare further honestly of opinion, that the 
present representation is not calculated to 
promote the end they have in view in the 
most effectual manner. Indeed we can 
scarcely bring ourselves to believe that the 
East-Tndians can concur in the allegation 
contained in this petition, “ that from the 
East- India Company, therefore, in its 
own character, or to its local government, 
your petitioners, as a body, have received 
* nothing but studied insults, contemp- 
tuous indifference, or, at best, empty pro- 
fession.* The expression, 4 as a body,’ is 
evidently thrown into this allegation to 
save tbs candour and consistency of the 
individuals composing it ; but we cannot 
help thinking it unjust, as well as inju- 
dicious." 

The following observations appear in 
the Calcutta Gazette, a new paper: — 

44 Whom does the law recognize as East- 
IndianS? This point must be first settled ; 
for the House of Commons will be guided 
by British law. We know that the Su- 
preme Court in Calcutta have considered 
an individual born in wedlock, of Euro- 
pean father and Indian mother, as subject 
to the same privileges as British-born sub- 
jects. This the Court of Directors do not 
acknowledge. Thus the executive and ju- 
dicial authorities are at variance ; and it 
is certain that a person, who in Calcutta 
is amenable to British law, may be treated 
in the Mofussil as a native of the country. 
Thus the vast body coming under the ge- 
neral denomination of East-Indians must 
be considered as subdivided into various 
minor classes. Upon their correct classi- 
fication many important results depend ; 
and it should have been the care of the 
committee appointed to frame the petition 
to have agitated this subject, as a primary 
step in their proceedings. We confess its 
difficulty; and, mixed as the East-In- 
dians arc, it would be next to impossible 
to effect this classification. Must it then 
remain undone, and even unattempted ? 
For ourselves, we see no alternative ; 
because, with the exception of a few of 
them not born in wedlock, we know not 
how it will be possible to trace the rsmifi- 
AskU t Joum.\ou28. No.167. 


cations of ancestry among the remaining 
portion." 

INSOLVENT DEBTOfp. 

The following petition, signed by 109 
persons in the great gaol, 'jvas presented to 
the judges of the Supremo 'Court : 

Sheweth, That your ’ jgpfeitioners beg 
leave to express their sengfe 6? gratitude 
for the humane disposition shewn by your 
Hon. Court to afford relief to them under 
the Insolvent Debtors* act ; but they regret 
to state that there arc circumstances in 
their case, no doubt unforeseen by your 
Hon. Court, which operate to frustrate the 
benevolent objects contemplated by the 
Legislature. 

That the costs of the Insolvent Debtors 
Court, as laid down iif the%4gble of fees 
sanctioned by your Hon. Coif^are so un- 
certain and indefinite in amount, as to leave 
your petitioners without the hope of ever 
reaping any benefit from the operation of 
the insolvent debtors* act, which will con- 
sequently prove a dead letter to them. 

Your petitioners, therefore, pray that a 
specific sum, of moderate amount, may 
lie fixed for the ordinary process in the 
Insolvent Debtors* Court ; and sbot|}d this 
be found impracticable, that it may be left 
optional with your petitioners to conduct 
their own cause, as allowed by the plea 
rule of the Supreme Court, so as to bring 
the beiftfit of the act within their reach, 
and thus render it available to those for 
w hom alone it was intended. 

To the same endgfgpur petitioners pray 
that the paupers' attorney may be allot- 
ted by your Hon. Court, for the benefit 
of sworn paupers among the insolvent 
debtors; and 

That every proper facility may be af- 
forded to the attornies of the court to act 
for such persons as may be able to pay 
their professional fees as sanctioned by 
your Hon. Court. 

On this subject the John Bull ob- 
serves “ At this moment wc have an 
insolvent debtors’ act in full operation, 
a measure long and loudly demanded, on 
the grounds of justice and humanity ; but 
alas, of what value is it? We are told, 
that to no one unfortunate debtor has it 
yet afforded relief, or is it likely to do so. 
We hear of the attornies of the Supreme 
Court declaring that they will not act in 
the Insolvent Court on account of regula- 
tions, which they think derogatory from 
the profession ; and we are told that the 
act itself is so worded, or so construed by 
those who are to interpret it, that it is 
almost impossible for a poor debtor to 
avail himself of Its provisions : the case 
is peculiarly cruel. The spirits of the 
poor man who bed for years been in- 
carcerated in prison had begun to revive; 
and hope cheered him with me prospect of 

4 G the 
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the act that was to relieve him and send 
him again into society and the world, soon 
coming into operation. Whit must be 
his state of mind when he finds these 
hopes doomed to be disappointed, at the 
very moment he had been led to believe 
that every obstacle had been surmounted !” 

The Bengal Chronicle says: “ Not a 
single step dh) the hapless debtor take 
from the time of his filing hi:> petition 
until he is discharged, without a fee of 
some kind. Is not this preposterous in 
a case, in which the very law under which 
the parties are appealing, supposes them 
to be without the means of paying any 
fee? We do not blame the attornies for 
it ; but if it be assumed, as it appears to 
be, that the petitioner mast employ an at- 
torney, then it follows that the attorney 
must employ the officers of the court, and 
must pay the fees for his client : it is this 
against which we exclaim. We say that 
the expenses of an insolvent court ought 
to be defrayed by the state ; that the pe- 
titioner should have no more to do than to 
follow the prescribed forms, and obtain his 
release without paying fee or reward to 
any one. Instead of that, as we have seen, 
he canno$ advance a step towards the at- 
tainment of the object without putting 
his hand into his pocket. The Supreme 
Court here has no power, we suppose, to 
abolish fees and ittipose the charges of the 
court upon the state ; but perhaps it might 
introduce a little more certainty into those 
charges. In the actual case, no man can 
tell what it muy cost, him to procure his 
release; a fee of t#6 rupees here, a gold 
mohur there, a rupee a folio for one do- 
cument, ten annas for another, and so on ; 
it is impossible to foretell the end of it. 
This is bad enough in any judicial de- 
partment ; but in courts established for 
those who have no means to pay, it is ab- 
surd and unjust—- it is perfectly mon- 
strous.” 

From a list before us, we find that 
from March 15th to April 21st, twenty- 
six debtors had applied to the court for 
discharge tinder the act, of which num- 
ber eight were Europeans, the rest na- 
tives. 

SERAMFOJIE COLLEGE. 

The committee for conducting the af- 
fairs of this institution have just publish- 
ed their report for the year ending 
31st December 1828. It opens by stating 
that his Danish Majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to grant a royal charter to 
the institution, which Dr. Marshman will 
bring with him on his return to India. 
“ Ip soliciting a charter, it was the desire 
of the committee to acquire for the college 
the power of receiving endowments, and 
of appropriating them in perpetuity, ac- 
cording to the bequest of the donors. 


They also desired to give the institution 
itself a permanent existence and a fixed 
character, advantages which they could 
not expect to attain except under the 
operation of a charter.” 

The fund for the endowment of native 
tutors has been increased by several ge- 
nerous donations, and has arisen at the 
close of last year to about six thousand 
rupees. The number of students on the 
establishment at the close of the year was 
fifty* two ; eight in the European class, 
seventeen in Sanscrit, seven in the pre- 
paratory seminary, and twenty in the 
subsidiary grammar school at Sooree. The 
students in the European class arc re- 
ported to have made a very satisfactory pro- 
gress during the year in Greek and Latin 
translation, grammar, history, mathema- 
tics, &c. The two elder native youths in 
the college have this year quitted their 
studies and entered on active labour. The 
majority of the seven students of the se- 
cond class, it is said, held out pleasing hope 
of success. The committee remark that 
the students who now compose this class 
afford them greater encouragement than 
any who have preceded them, in prosecut- 
ing their plan of insisting, as a prelim i- 
minary with a majority of the students, 
on their study of Sanscrit, a necessity 
which will be apparent to any one wlio 
considers the intimate connexion which 
subsists between the learned language of 
the East and its numerous offspring of 
dialects. The third Sanscrit class also 
evinces a respectable degree of progress. 

All the youths at present on the strength 
of the college are of Christian parentage, 
it being with a view to their benefit that 
the institution was established. At the 
original establishment of the college the 
number was small, but at present exceeds 
a hundred between the age of six and 
sixteen. 

Reference is made in the report to cir- 
cumstances of discouragement and diffi- 
culty that have retarded the prosecution 
of those views which the committee hoped 
to have realized in a shorter period ; hut, 
amidst these, they express their conviction 
that the friends of the institution will feel 
a pleasure in remarking, that the first ten 
years of its existence have not wholly been 
without product. The funds which Mr. 
Ward raised in Europe and America, 
amounting to about .50,000 rupees, it is 
stated have remained untouched; and it 
is further shown that, notwithstanding the 
difficulties that have supervened, some- 
thing has been effected, as is set forth in 
the fallowing abstract : 

“A fund has been formed for native 
tutors in this country, which is gradually 
increasing, and may, if not interrupted, 
in a few years yield an interest equal to 
the requisite expenditure. With the ex- 
ception of a part 6f one of the professors' 

houses, 
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houses, the buildings have been erected. 
A charter has been obtained, which se- 
cures the college from dissolution, and 
enables it to receive endowments. A li- 
brary of nearly 5,000 volumes has been 
collected. It possesses a philosophical ap- 
paratus, the largest in the country. An 
efficient European class has been formed, 
several of the students of which will have 
completed their term of study at the close 
of the next year, and be prepared to enter 
on active missionary labour. A large body 
of native Christian youth is far advanced 
in the study of Sungskrita, with minds 
prepared, by the severe application it has 
induct'd, to enter on the study of the 
sciences and general literature; and steps 
have been taken to prepare other youths 
of Christian parentage for the exercises of 
the college. Though this recapitulation 
exhibits less progress than its friends might 
have expected, or than its projectors had 
hoped, it holds out sufficient encourage- 
ment to that perseverance, without which 
the ground which has been gained will be 
lost.’* 

The committee finally express a hope 
for continued support of the friends of 
the Scrampore College, with an assurance 
that no exertion will be spared to make it 
increasingly efficient. — Cal.Gov. Gaz. 

MUKDEIl OF LI K IJTS. BEMSUFIKLI) AND 
BURLTON. 

We are concerned to state that accounts 
have been received from Mr. Scott, the 
agent to the Governor-general in Assam, 
communicating the melancholy intelli. 
gencc that two British officers, who were 
residing for the benefit of their health at 
Nunclow, iu the Cossyah hills, have been 
cut off by the hill people at that place. 
The particulars arc not yet fully known; 
hut it is understood that Lieut. Bcding- 
lield, one of the sufferers, was murdered 
on the spot, and his head severed from his 
body. With respect to the other officer, 
Lieut. Burlton, he is said to have taken 
refuge in the bungalow with four sepoys, 
and to have defended himself until next 
morning, when he eflbcted his escape, and 
retreated for eighteen or twenty miles to- 
wards Gowahatty. A shower of rain com- 
ing on, the fire-arms of the small party 
were rendered useless, the men with Lieut. 
Burlton then dispersed themselves in the 
jungle ; but one of the sepoys made good 
Iiis way to Assam, where lie fell in with a 
detachment proceeding to Nunclow. This 
man reports that he saw Lieut. Burlton 
full down, exhausted with fatigue, when 
he was surrounded and carried off by the 
Cossyahs. We fear,, therefore, that but 
slender hopes can be entertained of his 
ultimate fate. Mr. Scott was at the time 
at Churra Poongee, considerably to the 
southward of Nunclow, in the Fundua 
range of hills, towards Sylliet, and bad 


called for a party of the Sylliet Local 
Corps, with which he was to return to 
Nunclow* The principal members of the 
Nunclow ltajah's family had come in to 
Mr. Scott, and expressed their abhorrence 
of the treacherous act alluded to ; which, 
however, was perpetrated, it is said, in his 
own presence. 

It is hut a short time ago that we pub- 
lished extracts from the journal of Mr. 
Walters,* amongst the hill tribes, or Cos- 
syahs, descriptive of the scenery of the 
Punduuh mountains, and making such 
gratifying mention of the manners and 
disposition of the people, as could scarce- 
ly have prepared us for accounts of such 
a violent and atrocious nature as it has 
been our sad task to refer to. They are, 
it would appear, a wild uncivilized race, 
inhabiting that mountainous belt of coun- 
try extending about fifty miles in breadth 
between Assam and Sylliet. From all ac- 
counts, they arc not destitute of those 
rude virtues peculiar to hill tribes, and, in 
the absence of more reasonable motives for 
the atrocious outrage just committed in 
their territories, it may, perhaps, be at- 
tributed to one of those blindly vindictive 
paroxysms, founded on some mistaken 
principle, to which wild and savage peo- 
ple occasionally yield. In language and 
appearance, no less than in customs, they 
are said to differ materially from the sur- 
rounding tribes. They are unacquainted 
with the use of fire-arms, and employ 
bows and arrows in their petty war- 
fare. 

It will be recollected that, by a treaty 
executed about three years ago, the Rajah 
of Nunclow made himself subject to the 
Hon. Company, and placed his country 
under the protection of our government ; 
and the political agent had, with his per- 
mission, erected a bungalow for invalids 
at Nunclow, the capital of his couutry. 
The site chosen lor the sanatariuni was on 
table-land, elevated between 5,000 and 
6* ,000 feet above the plains, with climate 
so cold, that for three months in the year 
the rivulets are, in the mornings, fringed 
with ice, and the ground frequently co- 
vered with snow, and this, too, within 
three weeks* voyage of Calcutta. The 
place was generally approved of, not only 
as respected its own merits as a sanutory 
station, but as likely to facilitate a friend- 
ly intercourse with our new neighbours, 
and the improvement of the roads and 
tracts of a rugged country, hitherto but 
little known to Europeans.— Gov. G’o-., 
sfpril 23. 

Later accounts from the south east 
frontier, we understand, have been re- 
ceived, confirmatory of the melancholy in- 
telligence mentioned iu our last. The ap- 
prehension wc then expressed respecting 

the 
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the ft at* of Lieut. Burlton, we lament to 
uy, has proved too well-founded. 

Rajah Teerut Singh, after the massacre 
at Nunclow, in which between thirty and 
forty men were killed, including the two 
unfortunate English gentlemen, moved 
southward, perhaps, with the hope of 
overpowering the political agent. What- 
ever his further designs might have been, 
however, they were completely frustrated 
by the prompt operations of the political 
agent, who, calling in the aid of the Syl- 
het light infantry battalion, directed Capt. 
Lister, commanding that corps, to pro- 
ceed against the insurgents. Accordingly, 
that officer being instructed that the Rajah, 
with a considerable body of followers, had 
taken up a position in the strong fortified 
village of Moomlee, three miles west of 
Churra-Poongee, lost no time in proceed- 
ing to attack the place, and a communica- 
tion, dated the 14th instant, states that 
after some resistance, the place was taken 
by storm, when several of the Rajah's 
party were killed, but he himself made 
his escape, being favoured by the thickness 
vf the jungles. 

A communciation of the 15th instant, 
from Mamloo, mentions that intelligence 
having been received that the rajah, or 
some of his adherents, was at Ly-Run- 
choo, a place situated on a mountain, 
about 3,000 feet high, and separated from 
Mamloo by an extensive valley, Captain 
Lister made arrangements for moving on 
the place. From the difficulties of the 
road, and the ease with which many parts 
of it might have been defended, it was 
considered advisable to attempt taking the 
place by surprise. At midnight, there- 
fore, on the 14th, Capt. Lister, with a 
party of 100 sepoys, marched secretly for 
Ly-Runchoo, during a storm of rain. A 
little before day-break he reached the 
place, which he found evacuated, but des- 
troyed it ; and after giving his party a few 
hours' rest, returned to Mamloo. Teerut 
Singh WB3 reported still to be in the neigh- 
bourhood, but the number of his followers, 
it is said, was considerably reduced.— 
Ibid., April 27. 

NEW CANAL. 

The following account of the canal 
now making at this presidency appears in 
Gleanings in Science , for April 1829, a 
new periodical work just commenced at 
Calcutta. 

“ A canal of large dimensions is now 
in rapid progress, promising great and 
immediate advantage to the inland naviga- 
tion of the Delta, and its connexion with 
the capita], a branch in which there ap- 
pears to be great room for improvement, 
notwithstanding the great natural advan- 
tages of which the locality of Calcutta has 
to boast. The work4iHs been some time 
under contemplation, tyut commenced only 


in February last. The liue, wfe Under- 
stand, commences from the Hooglily river, 
into which it will open with tide-gates, 
immediately north of the Chitpore bridge, 
over the Marhatta ditch. After crossing 
the Barrack pore and Dum Dum roads, it 
pursues a course parallel to the circular 
road, at the average distance of something 
less than half-a-mile to the eastward of that 
road, until it intersects the Balyaghat 
road, when, after a slight curvature to the 
south-east, it falls into the existing canal, 
known by the name of the Eastward or 
Lake Canal, the route by which a consi- 
derable proportion of the craft navigating 
the Soondurhuns approaches Calcutta. 
The scheme of the canal allows a constant 
breadth of water exceeding eighty feet, 
and a depth of water never less than six 
feet. The part between the tide-gates 
near the mouth and the first bridge across 
the B.irrackpore road is to be excavated to 
an additional breadth, in order to serve the 
purpose of a harbour for craft, that other- 
wise lie exposed before the different ghats 
of the town. 

11 The work is at present entitled the 
Circular Canal , and is connected with a 
series of works which have been in pro- 
gress for some time, for the improvement 
of what is called the Upper Soondurbun 
passage, in which there exist many incon. 
venienccs and delays, if not real perils. 
Indeed, we understand, that the idea of 
this circular canal, as one of communica- 
tion with the river, originated entirely 
during certain discussions before a special 
committee of officers, appointed by go- 
vernment to consider the feasibility aud 
advantages of a scheme for improving and 
shortening that route, at a time when 
much attention was directed to the possi- 
bility, by the failing of the Jell ingee and 
Bhagirattee, of this circuitous route re- 
maining the only practicable approach to 
Calcutta for the trade of the Gangetic pro- 
vinces. 

“ It is known to most eastern readers, 
that the lower Delta, called the Soondur- 
buns, is so intersected in its surface as to 
form a perfect net- work of tidc-erceks, 
most of which are navigable for boats of 
considerable burden, and have been so 
used from time immemorial by the natives 
of the country. Before the year 1775, 
the only available communication between 
these creeks and the river Ilooghly emerg- 
ed into Channel creek, while the rest of 
the trade, then insignificant, which did 
not require to pass into the Hooghiy, land- 
ed at Balyaghat, situated two miles east of 
Calcutta, on the margin of the great salt- 
water lake or marsh. The passage exca- 
vated by Major Tolley, now bearing his 
name, at first a private adventure under a 
grant for so many years, and excavated 
with very insignificant dimensions, soon 
became both a much frequented passage 
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and source of considerable revenue. Hie 
dimensions have been increased at several 
successive periods, with the increase of its 
importance to their present standard. The 
depth and other local circumstances are 
still much against this canal being, in its 
present constitution, rendered a perfect 
navigable communication, or in any way 
sufficient for the magnitude of the trade 
which enters it. The bed is not suffi- 
ciently low to prevent a great portion be- 
ing left dry during the ebb tides of No- 
vember to May; and the whole canal is 
besides left exposed to the great variations 
of surface daily * and yearly f which take 
place in the Iloogldy river. 

“ The creeks of the Soondurbiins are 
subject to but little periodical influence, 
while the surface of the Ilooghly is rais- 
ed considerably by the influx of the fresh 
water. The daily rise and fall of tide in 
the creeks which approach Calcutta by the 
lake, partly from the great length of course 
in a straitened channel by which the tide 
lias to travel, and partly from the influ- 
ence of a vast marsh at the termination of 
its course in dissipating the force of the 
tide, is also very small, when compared 
with the daily variation in the Ilooghly. 
The application of some kind of tide-gate 
at the junction of waters, which are so 
widely different in their phenomenon, ap- 
pears to be the most economical and judi- 
cious plan that could have been devised. 
The canal will be kept, by its ebb-gates, 
from falling to the great depression of the 
river in the dry months, and will also be 
protected by its outer or flood-gates from 
the violent influx of river water, which 
would otherwise obtain when the river is 
at its highest or eleven feet above the waters 
of the lake. A constant passage will be 
available for purposes of navigation of se- 
veral hours during each tide throughout 
the year, and sufficient influx of water 
from the river will be allowed to prevent 
the new canal from stagnating and present- 
ing an appearance so disgusting and insa- 
lubrious as the present eastern canal. The 
Circular canal is not immediately con- 
nected with any new system of town 
drainage in contemplation; but the subject 
appears not to have been left unconsider- 
cd, and much facility in such respects 
may be confidently expected from the po- 
sition and proposed management of its 
water level. 

“ About 3,000 labourers are now em- 
ployed daily on the excavations, and the 
depth already reached is in many places 
eighteen feet. The final completion of 
the work may be looked for in 1831 

INDIGO CROP. 

The accounts from the several districts 
of the ensuing season's operations are not 
* Seven to fifteen feet, dally tide. 

1 Twenty foet and one-third extreme variation. 


favourable. In Jessore, the rains have 
been very partial ; and many of the plant- 
ers have not completed their sowings. At 
Dacca, it appears by letters received yester- 
day, that rain was much wanted. At 
Moorshcdnbad, the October plant is suf- 
fering much from the hot westerly winds. 
Cal. Pr. Curr., April 25. 

MISREPRESENTATION. 

To the Editor of the John Bull. 

Sir : The Oriental Herald for Septem- 
ber last has this moment, by mere acci- 
dent, come into my hands, and to my 
great astonishment I find my name men- 
tioned, in p. 436, in this manner: “ Doc- 
tor Tytler assured me, that the system of 
the devil worshippers of Myeladshan, like 
every other system of eastern religion, is 
borrowed from the Christian Scriptures.” 
Now, Sir, here is a direct unqualified un * 
truth , the object and meaning of publish- 
ing which it is impossible for me — even 
to conjecture; for I solemnly declare I 
never heard of “ the devil worshippers '* 
and “ Myeladshan,” till 1 accidentally saw 
the number of the Oriental Herald that now 
lies before me. The production from 
which the above is quoted, - should not 
have been noticed by me, were it not that 
I make it a rule never to allow any false- 
hood, however contemptible, upon coining 
to my knowledge, to be associated with 
my name without immediate refutation, 
fly giving insertion to these few lines you 
will, therefore, oblige your obedient ser- 
vant, 11 . Tytler, M.D. 

Gurruckpore , April 4, 1 829. 

VISIT OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL TO THE 
EASTWARD. 

The H.C.'s steamer Enterprise , with the 
Governor- General and suite on hoard, ar- 
rived at Penang, on the night of the 6th 
March, left it on the 8th, and arrived 
at Malacca on the 10'h. The Governor- 
General remained only a few hours at this 
place ; he proceeded on the same evening 
for Singapore, which the vessel reached 
on the 11th, and left again on the 13th. 
Shortly afterwards she observed the ship 
Alice of Liverpool on shore on Tree Island, 
a low flat, witli a few trees upon it, which 
ships bound to Singapore approach very 
near in their track, to round the rocks 
called the llabbit and Conie, at the en- 
trance of the straits of Singapore. The 
steamer immediately proceeded to the ves- 
sel’s assistance ; and it was well she did, 
for, as usual in such cases, the piratical 
boats, which dart out from innumerable 
creeks among the islands, were preparing 
to attack the ship. The Alice was got off 
without sustaining any perceptible injury. 

The Enterprise proceeding oh her voy- 
age on the 15tl^jfe]l in witli the Nereid 
yacht, with the^oVcrnor of the Island on 

board 
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board, and towed her up to Penang, 
which she reached on the 16th. A corres- 
pondent thus describes her arrival 

« The Governor- General arrived here 
from Singapore the day before yesterday 
in the steamer Enterprise, and having 
fallen in with our governor in the Nereid 
off the Sambilangs, towed him up from 
thence. It was a fine and very interesting 
sight to view her entrance through the 
southern channel against wind anti tide. 
The shore was crowded with innumerable 
spectators of all hues, and the harbour all 
alive with boats rowing and sailing to and 
fro. After dropping the Nereid at her 
anchorage, the Enterprize showed off in 
fine style in the harbour, playing round 
all the vessels, exhibiting her powers and 
capability of management most advan- 
tageously, and to the great admiration of 
a delighted multitude. Ilis lordship sat 
to-day in council, but the result of the 
deliberations has not yet transpired. The 
troops were all reviewed by him this morn- 
ing, and what with visiting the respective 
departments and public buildings, his 
Lordship's time has been pretty well oc- 
cupied. Mr. Balhetchet has sent in a me- 
morial relative to his sentence of depor- 
tation ; but the result has not yet been 
learned. The recorder lias suppressed the 
gambling farms at Singapore, which 
takes a large sum from the Company’s re- 
venue. is quite annoyed at the 

measure ; but alas! he must obey the laws 
as well as bis neighbours.” 

On the 18tli his Lordship took his de- 
parture, and proceeded to Tavoy, oft' 
which place the Enterprize anchored on 
the 22d, but was obliged to wait for the 
flood tide of the next morning, the 23d, 
when she got off town, and sailed again 
the next evening for Amherst, where she 
arrived on the 24th. After a visit to 
Moulmein, his Lordship and suite em- 
barked again, and the Enterprize proceed- 
ed to Aykab, where she arrived on the 2d 
April; and remaining a few hours only, 
resumed her voyage for Calcutta ; was oft’ 
the Sandheads on the evening of the 4tli ; 
His Lordship, we hear, is delighted witli 
his trip, and has landed in excellent health 
and spirits to endure this most trying wea- 
ther. — Beng. Citron., April 7. 

CALCUTTA BIBLE ASSOCIATION. 

The seventh annual report of this insti- 
tution opens with an .expression of sorrow 
for the death of the late esteemed and de- 
voted secretary of the association, the Rev. 
D. Schmid, who has been succeeded in 
that situation by the Rev. Dr. J. Brown. 
Since the date of the last annual report, 
3,368 copies of the Holy Scriptures, or 
portions of them, have been issued from 
the depository, and distributed in various 
directions; which sutnd||ddcd td 23,307, 
the number of copies 4gg|ght into circu- 


LNo 

lation in preceding years by this associa- 
tion, gives a total of 26,67 5 since its com- 
mencement. The issues of the Scriptures, 
during the past year, have been in no less 
than thirteen different languages and dia- 
lects; namely, English, French, German, 
Portuguese, Greek, Armenian, Arabic, 
Persian, Welsh, Orissa, Hinduwec, Hin- 
doostancc, and Bengal lee. 

The report states thut an application had 
been made a short time since to the commit- 
tee for a grant of Hindostanee Gospels, on 
behalf some respectable individuals in 
London, acquainted with one or two of the 
vernacular languages of India, who were 
anxious to promote the spiritual welfare of 
the iascars visiting that port. This re- 
quest was, of course, complied with, and 
100 copies of different Gospels have been 
dispatched for the purpose. 

The pecuniary assistance afforded dur- 
ing the past year falls short by 1,000 ru- 
pees of the amount realized the previous 
year ; consequently, instead of having, as 
on former occasions, a balance in hand to 
present to the Calcutta Auxiliary Society, 
they find themselves indebted to that insti- 
tution, for hooks that have been purchased, 
1,279 rupees — Cal. Goo. Gaz , April 23. 

STEAM NAVIGATION ON THE GANGES. 

Accounts from Benares of the 11th insf. 
state, that the II.C.’s steamer ffoog/tly 
could not be got higher up the Ganges 
than a place called Kutchwa, about fifteen 
miles below Mirzaporc, and about eighty 
from Allahabad. Her further progress 
was stopped by a shoal or sand-reef, ex- 
tending completely across the channel, 
between the Kutchwa and Badollce banks, 
the greatest depth of water across which 
was two feet six inches — the vessel at the 
time drawing four feet one inch forward, 
and three and three aft — having only 100 
maunds of coals on hoard, and all the 
passengers and baggage and the freight 
having been landed. Even lmd the steamer 
been able to overcome this difficulty, 
greater still, it was believed, were to be 
got over before she could reach Allaha- 
bad ; and had she even succeeded in get- 
ting there, it was supposed she could not 
be got back before the setting in of the 
rains. Under these circumstances, it was 
deemed the most advisable plan to return 
to Benares, and there wait for further in- 
structions. — Cal. Gov . Gaz., April 20. 

LOSS OF TIIF. SHIP HOPE. 

€i The ship llopcleft Calcutta on the 27th 
March 1829, bound to the Isle of France, 
with a full cargo, and proceeded as far as 
Kedgeree in safety. On the morning of 
Sunday, the 4th April, at about three a,m.» 
it being quite dark, I was aroused by the 
ship taking a sheer, and the noise of the 
wheel ; and, calling out to the man to 

mind 
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mind hit helm, immediately, in my shirt 
only, went on deck. I then observed 
that the ship had broken lief sheer, was 
driving, and that she was swinging across 
the tide; in a moment afterwards she 
struck the ground on Fishermen's Flat, in 
nearly three fathoms, and instantly went 
over (from the chain-cable getting under 
her keel), being brought up by her lower 
yard-arms. In this state my first endea- 
vours were to get clear the boats, and after 
some difficulty, cut away the long-boat 
and cutter, which capsized into the water, 
and were then turned upright and bailed 
out. It ‘was by this time daylight, and 
the water rushing through all parts of the 
ship like a sluice ; and finding it impossi- 
ble to save any part of the ship, cargo, or 
property, we proceeded in the boats, part 
on board the Anna Robertson and part on 
shore. On board this ship a passenger 
and myself were favoured with clothes. 
After staying at Kedgeree for three days, 
in the hope of saving something from the 
wreck, which, however, proved ineffec- 
tual, I proceeded up to Calcutta in the cut- 
ter. Too much praise cannot be given to 
the crew for their exertions ; but the shock 
was so awfully sudden that nothing could 
possibly be effected ; not one of the offi- 
cers or crew saved a particle of their pro- 
perty, except a boy, whose box, being on 
deck, was washed ashore; and I am satis- 
fied that all was done that could be done 
by all on board. The only person missing 
was a native, servant to die pilot.” 

(Signed) G. Morck, late Master. 

NATIVE PAPERS. 

Jeypoor. — In an akhbar of the 18th Fe- 
bruary it is stated, that on the 13th the 
Maharajah Sewaee Behadur was married ; 
and, as our limits would not admit of the 
insertion of the particulars of the whole 
pompous ceremony, we will briefly state 
such particulars as wc think may be amus- 
ing to our readers. On the day previous, 
according to ancient customs, the Maha- 
rajah together with the Ranee's mother 
proceeded to Ameer for the purpose of per- 
forming the ceremonies of Cungein Dora ; 
here he was entertained by the Muhunts, 
and after accepting presents of wearing 
apparel, jewels, &c., returned to Jaypore. 
As the son of Thakoor of Surdee did not 
consent to bring the bride, his sister, to 
Jaypore before slic was married, it was 
agreed that the nuptials should take place 
at Sunkateer, five coss distance from Jay- 
pore; accordingly the Maharajah, accom- 
panied by Rao Chaund Sing, Thakoor 
Meg Sing, Maon Sing, Ilookum Chaund, 
Thakoor Beree Saul, and all the other 
Thakoors and Sirdars, proceeded in grand 
procession to Sunkateer ; the Ranee mo- 
ther also accompanied in a ruth (chariot), 
and they were joined on the road by Mr. 
Clarke and two other European gentle- 


men. After the nuptial ceremonies, fire- 
works, and an illumination being witnessed, 
they returned to their lodgings with the 
bride. On the 15th the married couple 
with all the sirdars were invited to the 
house of the Rajah of Surdee, the bride's 
brother, where, after taking a sumptuous 
dinner and seeing nautches, and accepting 
valuable presents of elephants, horses, 
jewels, &c., they returned to Sunkateer ; 
there, according to custom, the face of the 
bride being shown to all tiie numerous re- 
lations and friends, they went back to Jay- 
pore, witnessing fire-works and illumina- 
tions on the road. — Jaun Jchan Numah , 
March 18. 

Delhi .— -It being reported to his majesty 
that the prisoners in the great gaol, in 
consequence jof not getting their usual diet 
for six days, had began to turn desperate, 
and having beaten the jumadarof the pri- 
son, and were throwing stones and bricks 
on the passengers, an order was issued 
to grant them the usual diet without delay, 
and to persuade them to go down and l:e 
quiet.; hut as the persuasion of Rajah Se- 
war Singh had no effect, chastisement be- 
came necessary ; six of them were shot, of 
which four died and two were wounded, 
wlipn all the rest became quiet. — lb. Apr. 1 . 

Maharaja Janookee Rao Sc in dh ia Th e 
ukbars state, that in Gwalior all was 
peace and tranquillity up to the 20th of 
March. The religious ceremony of burn- 
ing stocks of fuel in the holiday of Hooly 
was performed, and on the day of the 
eclipse great donations and alms were be- 
stowed on the brahmins, also a charitable 
distribution of vast numbers of cows was 
made to them. No negotiation of the 
marriage of the Maharaja Batiadoor has yet 
been settled, consequently match-makers 
have been sent in different parts for the 
purpose. The lady Beja Bai is eagerly 
anxious for accomplishing it very soon, as 
the present time is auspicious. The army 
of tiie Maharaja is in great discontent for 
their arrears of pay, and the Bai has or- 
dered a distribution of part of the suras 
due, and a promise of the remainder at an 
early opportunity. 

CURRENCY. 

A cotemporary mentions, we suppose on 
good authority, that government has i( in 
contemplation to issue a new coinage to 
supply the want of small change, which 
at present inconveniences the poorer classes 
of the community very much — it is to be 
of zinc, and will serve as a substitute 
for the cowrie, as well as for the pice now 
in use. At present a charge of three pice 
is made in the bazar on every rupee 
changed.— Cal. John Hull, April 13. 

LARGE WS IN ASAM. 

We have scarwfiy heard of any tank in 

any 
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any place ao large as those at Hungpur, 
in Asaro, and particularly the tanks called 
Jayasagar, Sivasagar, Gaurisagar, and 
Rudrasagar, which were dug by the kings 
of Asairi, vis;. Rudrasinh, Sivasinh, Ra- 
jeswar Sinh, and Lakshmi Sink. Of these 
four very extensive tanks, the Jayasagar is 
the largest; whose water, though it was 
dug 129 years ago, is still exceedingly 
clear; On the banks of each of the afore- 
said tanks, there are, respectively, three 
temples and three images of Siva, Vishnu, 
and Durga, for the expenses of which, 
and for the support of the dancing women 
attached to those shrines, rich endowments 
have been made. Each of these tanks is 
sacred to a particular deity, and the other 
two (of the three mentioned) are so like- 
wise, to wit, the Jayasagar is sacred to 
Vishnu, the Sivasagar to the god of gods 
Mahadeva, the Gaurisagar to Durga, who 
is identical with eternity, knowledge, and 
joy, (Sachchitanandmayi), and the Rudra- 
sagar to Mahadeva. The extent of the Ja- 
yasagar is nearly 350 bigahs, and that of 
the Sivasagar, and the other two, respec- 
tively, is a littlo smaller. — Cal. Gov. Gaz ., 
4pril 23. 

OUDK RACES. 

Accounts from Lucknow, of a late date, 
mention that races had been got up there 
in a very spirited manner. His majesty 
had ordered an excellent race -course with 
an elegant stand to be made, and enter- 
tained the company in a magnificent style. 
His majesty lost at first on the races, but 
finally became a winner. This commence- 
ment was hailed with great satisfaction by 
the good people of Lucknow, and it was 
expected that in time the Oude races 
would cut a dashing figure. — Jnd. Gaz., 
March 16. 

THE HALF-BATTA REGULATION. 

In a London paper has appeared the 
following letter, which, it is stated, was 
written in reply to a communication from 
Lord William Bentinck, the Governor 
General, to Lord Cotnhermere, the Com- 
mander-in-chief in India, conveying a 
copy of the despatch from Europe respect- 
ing the half-batta regulation, prior to its 
publication. The signature to the letter 
is not given. 

(Copy .) — “ To Captain Benson, Military 
Secretary to the Governor- General. 

“ My dear Sir, — The Commander-in- 
chief requests you will offer his thanks to 
the Governor- General for having put him 
early in possession of the military despatch, 
forwarded with your letter of the 24th. It 
is* indeed, as you observe, a document of 
interest to life Excellency; and it is one 
of painful interest, as he cannot hut ap- 
prehend that posaibtahfemay not be afford- 
ed an- opportunity af publicly stating the 


grounds on which, in his opinion, a part 
of its directions ought not to lie carried 
into effect : to this part he has earnestly to 
solicit the attention of the Governor- Ge- 
neral. 

“ The reduction of salaries of staff- 
officers the Commander-in-chief considers 
to be a question of expediency; but, in 
his opinion, justice forbids that the fixed 
allowances of regimental officers be di- 
minished. 

“ By reducing so considerable a portion 

of the army to half-batta, men who have 
served their country with zeal and fidelity 
for many a long year, in this trying cli- 
mate, will suffer a diminution of their 
salaries to the following extent, according 
to their different ranks: a lieutenant- 
colonel 304, major 228, captain 91, and 
an ensign 45 rupees per mensem. 

“ Among those officers will be found 
many who have creditably discharged their 
laborious duties for a period of twenty-five 
or thirty years ; at the moment they have 
attained the rank to which they have been 
so long aspiring, it will be deprived of 
those advantagess upon which they formed 
their hopes of revisiting their native coun- 
try. 

“ Upon the fullest consideration of the 
regimental officers* pay, and the expense 
to which they are subject, the Comman- 
der-in-chief is of opinion that the one is not 
more than adequate to the other, especially 
in the lower ranks. 

“ If, therefore, it be of importance that 
the allowances of regimental officers be 
equalized at the three presidencies, lie 
strongly recommends that the lower be 
raised to the higher. The Commander-in- 
chief entreats the Governor- General to 
consider whether it be just, that men who 
have entered a distant service, by which 
they are peculiarly unfitted for employ- 
ment in any other, and on the implied 
condition that they were to be entitled to 
the fixed pay and allowances which those 
who were actually in it were receiving, 
should be liable to such losses and depri- 
vations. His immediate predecessor. Sir 
Edward Paget, and the Marquess of Hast- 
ings have explicitly recorded their opinions, 
that such a measure would be essentially 
unjust, and in these opinions Lord Com- 
bermere hesitates not to express his entire 
concurrence- 

“ Should this not be the opinion of 
Lord William Bentinck, the Commander- 
in-chief hopes that his lordship will admit 
that it cannot be politic, that it cannot be 
wise, to wound the feelings, to depress the 
spirits, and damp the exertions of those on 
whom the efficiency of our armies will 
ever depend, whose perseverance and un- 
remitting attention to the duties of their 
profession, to the improvement and to the 
conciliating of the men entrusted to them* 
cannot be expected, if any encourage- 
ments 
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mcnts which nil require arc to be with, 
drawn — if they are to be deprived of any 
of the few comforts to which they have 
been accustomed. Nor is the Comman- 
der-in-chief prepared to admit the validity 
of the distinction assumed in the despatch 
under consideration, between the circum- 
stances of the troops at Benares and Cawn. 
pore, and those at Dinapore, Berharn- 
pore, and Barrackpore. It ought also to 
be recollected, that the troops at the lat- 
ter stations suffer a considerable loss by 
their allowances being drawn in Sonaut 
rupees, whilst Sicca rupees only are cur. 
rent there. Lord Conibermerc has been 
given to understand, that the savings ac- 
cruing to government by the proposed re- 
duction would be considerably less than 
two lacs of rupees per annum. Such an 
advantage is so disproportioned to the 
evils he has adverted to, so much more so 
to those lie cannot but apprehend, that 
again, if not too late, he entreats the Go. 
vernor- General to pause, before he carries 
into effect a measure which has been point- 
edly and earnestly objected to by the two 
preceding governments. 

“ By exacting, and at the same he hopes 
by noticing and rewarding, so far as he 
has the means of doing so, the correct and 
creditable performance of duty, the Com- 
mander-in-chief cannot but flatter himself 
that he lias not been altogether unsuccess- 
ful in reviving in the army a spirit of ac- 
tive emulation, which for a short period 
was thought to have been damped. But 
if he is now to be a witness— apparently a 
passive witness — of fresh causes of de- 
pression, he will deeply lament that his 
name should ostensibly be connected with 
an act which, clipping the hard-earned 
pittance of the soldier, will infallibly de- 
press his spirits, and may alienate affec- 
tion, from which the best fruits have been 
gathered." 

DANISH INDIA. 

We learn that a gentleman personally 
not unknown in Calcutta, M . Christen- 
son, lias been appointed governor of the 
Danish possessions in India, and that he 
has recently arrived at Tranquebar and 
assumed the government. His Danish 
majesty, it is understood, has expressed 
his anxiety to sec the Danish trade to In- 
dia revived, and the new governor has re- 
ceived instructions to promote that object 
by every means in his power . — India Gas . 
April 16. 

TIGER-HUNTING. 

A letter from the Mymunsing district 
of a late date, mentions a providential 
escape which a gentleman had while out 
hunting. The first day he killed two 
tigers, one of which had previously de- 
stroyed a native. Next day, ; wh i le goi ng 
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up the bank of an old tank, a tiger sprang 
out from among the rubbish and vegeta- 
tion and fastened on his elephant, dragging 
the animal so much down to one side, that 
the gentleman fell out of the liowdah upon 
his back, when the tiger and himself rolled 
down the hank together ! The rest of the 
party thought, of course, that their com. 
panion's doom was sealed ; but to their 
great satisfaction, they saw the tiger mak- 
ing off' ns fast as he could, while the gen- 
tleman got up, having providentially es- 
caped with a few scratches only.— Cai.Gov. 
Gas. April 20. 

STORM. 

Calcutta was visited yesterday evening 
by one of the most severe thunder-storms 
ever experienced here, wc believe. It 
commenced between the hours of six and 
seven o’clock, accompanied by a very 
heavy squall from the south-east, by a 
copious shower of rain and a fall of hail, 
and lasted more than an hour. The thun- 
der was awfully loud and reverberating as 
if among rocky mountains, the loud 
crashes following each other in rapid suc- 
cession, and the forked lightning, gleam- 
ing from pole to pole, with terrific bril- 
liancy and grandeur, seemed even while 
we gazed, as if it were dealing death and 
destruction around the land. Several na- 
tives were killed, and several escaped 
almost miraculously. 

The hail-stones surpassed in size any 
thing we ever saw or heard of ; one was 
brought to us** which was larger than a 
duck’s-cgg. We saw and had collected 
many of the size of pullclV-cggs, and tl»e 
average size of all seen by us was that of 
children’s marbles. A sketch of one pick- 
ed up by a military officer was sent us to- 
day, of a nearly oval form, measuring two 
inches and a half by one and a half dia- 
meter, and three-quarters of an inch in 
thickness. Some of those we saw, how- 
ever, were not at all of a round or spheri- 
cal form, but square and angular, like 
pieces of stone broken off’ a mass of rock. 

The wind was the whole time, or nearly 
so, from the south-east, though the dark 
clouds in the north-west indicated the ap- 
proach of a squall from that quarter, and 
it appeared at one time that there was a 
conflict between the two winds. The 
south-easter prevailed however.— Jleng. 
Citron. April 27. 

NATIVE COURTS. 

We have been favoured with the perusal 
of a communication, addressed to head- 
quarters on the subject of the native court*, 
pointing out some of the evils which do 
not affect the constitutions of them, but 
which in practice seriously defile and ob- 
struct, the stream. of justice, nnd for which 
remedies . arc suggested easy of adoption 

4 li and 
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and calculated effectually to accomplish 
the object for which they ore proposed. 
We have heard that it is in contemplation 
to abolish altogether the absurd practice 
of employing the Persian language in the 
pleadings of the native courts. It is well 
known that the Persian language is as 
much a foreign language as the English. 
The adoption of the latter then, instead of 
it, will not entail any additional expense 
or inconvenience on the native suitors, it 
will merely occasion exchange of the per- 
sons who now do the business of trans- 
lating Persian into English, for others 
who will translate Bengali and Hindoo- 
stance into English, an employment of 
which fora time the East-Indians will pro- 
bably have a monopoly. The advantages 
which must accrue from the spread of the 
English language, from the encourage- 
ment to study it, as respects the moral 
and political elevation of the people, and 
the stability of our dominion, arc suffi- 
ciently obvious, though their attainment 
of course will be comparatively remote ; 
but an immediate and important advan- 
tage would result to the administration of 
justice from the alteration proposed. The 
use of the English language in the plead- 
ings would make these proceedings in the 
native codrts intelligible to the English 
community, and bring them and the con- 
duct of the judges in these courts under 
the surveillance of the press. Wc have 
reason to believe that the light of publicity 
is much needed in these tribunals ; and of 
this we are certain, that there never was a 
court of justice, here or any where else, 
the application to which of the control of 
public opinion was not conducive to the 
public good. Firmly convinced as we are, 
that the head of this government is ardently 
desirous of promoting, by every practica- 
ble means, the happiness of the govern- 
ed, we have no hesitation in expressing 
our belief in the authenticity of the re- 
port we have mentioned. The intelligent 
natives here feel deeply grateful for the 
anxiety manifested to promote their inte- 
rests and secure their rights ; they are dis- 
seminating these sentiments far and near, 
and at every step of their progress a new 
link is added to the chain which attaches 
the people to the British rule. — Ueng. 
Citron, April 25. 


APOSTACY TO HINDUISM. 

A native Bengal paper, quoted in the 
Calcutta Gov. Gazette , of April 23, con- 
tains the following paragraph, under the 
head of “ curious news.*' — “ A Chris- 
tian, or Fcringee, of Boitakhana, observ- 
ed the ceremony of Churak Sannyasi ; like 
Hindus, on the last Churak, lie threw the 
Ullariya clotli about his neck, went to 
Kali Ghaut, bored bis tongue -and limbs 
of bis body, and bas been dancing in the 


street. He was known to several persons 
who recognized him ; some of them were 
Astonished at the man, whose faith was of 
a different persuasion, voluntarily embra- 
cing the Hindu superstition, so much cen- 
sured by the missionaries." 


WEATHER AT SIME.AH. 

A letter from Sindah of the 2d March, 
states that snow had been falling for sixteen 
hours at that station, and that the cold 
was most intense. Every thing was com- 
pletely covered with snow, and icicles, of 
from one to two feet in length, were hang- 
ing from the verandahs of the bungalows, 
while the ground was covered with snow 
to the depth of eighteen inches. — Cal. John 
Bull. 


SUPPING. 

Arrivals in the River . 

April 0. Resource, Stodart, from London, Rio 
do Janeiro, and Madras. — 14. Palambam , Nash, 
from Bombay and Madras. — 22. Concpetitur, Stew- 
art, from Singapore and Penang. — 20. Neilson, 
Laughton, from Mauritius — .‘10. Georgian, Laud, 
from Philadelphia and Madras — Map J. Smyrna, 
Henry, frgfii Lima, Sandwich Islands, Air.— 2. 

H. C.S. IjvSv Melville , CKilbrd.and ll.C.S. Rridgv- 
tenter, Matulerson, both from London. — J. I'ir- 
ginie, HuMork, from Bombay. — 4. Andromache, 
Laws, from London; Laurel, Tait, from Gree- 
nock; and Zelle corvette, Poutier, from Pondi- 
cherry. — fi. Renown, Baker, from Bombay and 
Madras.—!*. Spartan, Lumsden, from Liverpool. 
— 10. Mary Ann, Boucant, from Bombay, Ate. — 
IH. John Woodall, Hamsay, from Hull, Havre de 
Grace, and Port Louis; and Resolution, Hinny, 
from Copiasso and Singapore — 20 . ILC.S. Furq'u- 
harson, rruickshank, from London; H. C. S. 
Duke of York, Locke, from ditto ; H. C. S. 
Hythc, Arhuthnot, from ditto ; and F.udnra, 
Crawford, from Hamburgh and Cape.— 24. Royal 
George, Grant, from Liverpool ; and Superior , 
Leslie, from Mauritius. — 25- H.C.S. Jnglis, Dud- 
man, from London — 31. Dryade, Killock, from 
Mauritius ; Walworth Castle, Sinclair, from Bour- 
bon and Mauritius; Mary Ann, O’Brien, from 
London and Madras; and Athalie, Bindault, from 
Havre de Grace, Cape, and Mauritius. — June L 
Hero , Brodie, from Mauritius ; Calcutta, Wat- 
son, from Liverpool; J^ady Hannah Ellice, Lid- 
dle, from London ; Ontario, Arnold, from Cape ; 
and William Glen Anderson, M'Millan, from Bom- 
bay. — 0. Lord Rodney, Blaxland, from N. S. 
Wales and Madras.— 13. Catherine, Kincaid, from 
Greenock. — 14. Diadem, Wilson, from London, 
Hamburgh, Sydney, Mauritius, and Madras. 

Departures from Oileutta. 

April 7, iMdy M'Naughten, Faith, for Mauri- 
tius.— 11. Gipsey, Henderson, for London.— -Hi. 
Lord Melville, Bell, for Mauritius.— 10. Edward, 
Aldridge, for Mauritius. — 22. Curthn , Lindsay, 
for London. — 20. Royal George, Wilson, for Lon- 
don 30. Ganges , Jefferson, for Liverpool. — May 

I. Helm, Langley, for Bombay. — 2. Flora , Sher- 
riflf, for eastward and N. S. Wales.— 3. George and 
Mary, Roberts, for Liverpool.— 12. II.C. steam- 
vessel Enterprize, Denton, for Bombay. — 13. 
Nandi, Hawkins, for Liverpool. — li*. Navarim , 
Broidfoot, for N. S. Wales; and Neilsnn , Laugh- 
ton, for Mauritius. — 20. Cygnet , Morce, for Lon- 
don. —23. Amethyst , Thompson, for London; 
and Lord Melville, Bell, for Mauritius and Lon- 
don.— 29. Djvid Clarke, Viles, for London. — June 
10. Spartan , Lumsden, for Liverpool; and Re- 
source, Stodart, for London. — 12. John Woodall, 
Ramsay, for Mauritius and Liverpool; and Ara- 
bella, Foster, for Boston. 


Freight to London (June 16)— Dead weight £3 
to £4 per ton; light goods £5 to £5. 10s* per do. 
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BIRTIIS. 

Feb. 26. At Agra, the lady of Lieut. and Adj. 
AnBon, 16th N.I., of a son and heir. 

March 21. At Meerut, the lady of Cornet Thos. 
Irvin, 4th L.C., of a son. 

25. At Monghyr, the lady of Lieut. A. G. Ward, 
With N.I., of a daughter. 

April 1 . At Agra, the lady of Major Pearson, 
fifth regt.. , of a (laughter. 

ft At Dacca, the lady of the Rev. II. 11. Shep- 
herd, district chaplain, of a daughter. 

fi. At Allyghur, the lady of Edtn. Tritton, Esq., 
assist, surg. :nith N.I., of a daughter. 

11. At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. H. L. Wnr- 
rall, deputy paymaster, Cawnpore, of a daughter. 

— At Jumulpore, the lady of A. Anstruther, 
Esq , 54th N.I., of a daughter. 

14. At Calcutta, the lady of David Thompson, 
Esq., or a daughter. 

lfi. At llyderali d, the lady of Cant. J. A. 
Moore, -of a son, which survived only a tew hours. 

17- At Chowringhee, the lady of John Lowe, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

• ID. At Shajehanporc, the lady of F. 11. llrett. 
Esq., civil assist, surg. in m.dical charge of the 
troops, of a daughter. 

21. At (ioruckporc, the lady of James Arm- 
strong, Esq., civil service, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Mr. C. 1*. Chater, of 
a daughter. 

22. At Lucknow, the lady of Mr. G. Catania, of 
a son. 

25. At Allygurh, the lady of C. Mackiimon, 
Esq., civil assist, surg., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. James Grlndall, of a son. 

27. At Aurungabad, the lady of Lieut. I*. K. 
llewett, of a son. 

28. At Calcutta, Mrs. R. Hollow, of a daughter. 

Map 1. At Calcutta, Mrs. A. l)e Santo, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. A. C. Forshaw, 

II.C.'s marine, of a daughter. 

2. At Calcutta, Mrs. E. L. Turnbull, of a son. 

3. At Calcutta, Mrs. G. A. Avietick, of a son, 
still-born. 

5. At Calcutta, Mrs Paul, of a son. 

7. At Calcutta, Mrs. C. Jones, of a daughter. 

6. At Malda, the lady of F. Gouldsbury, Esq., 
of a son. 

10. At Serampore, Mrs. N. J. Gantzcr, of a 
daughter. 

12. At Culna, Mrs. James Patton, of a daughter. 

14. At Sultaupnre (Oude), the lady of Lieut. J. 
Wilcox, 4th N.I., of a son and heir. 

15. At Ilareilly, the lady of Capt. J. W. Ingrain, 
of a son. 

lfi. At Calcutta, Mrs. II. J. Lee, of a son. 

17* At Dum-Dum, the lady of Capt. W. Geddes, 
horse artillery, of a daughter. 

19. At Chinsurah, the lady of Lieut. Hunt, 3d 
Buffs, of a daughter. 

24. At Meerut, the lady of the Rev. J.C. Proby, 
district chaplain, of a son. 

26. At Dacca, the lady of G. C. Wcguelin, Esq., 
of a son. 

27. At Chinsurah, the lady of the Rev. A. F. 
Lacroix, of a son. 

30. At Calcutta, Mrs. Ann Thomas, of a son. 

June 4. At Entally, Mrs. E. S. Bowler, of a 
daughter. 

— AtAkynb, the lady of Lieut. Arch. Bogle, 
commanding Arracan Prov. Bat., of a son. 

5. At Bhagulpoor, the lady of W. llawca, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

fi. At Calcntta, Mrs. W. C. D’Rozario, of a son. 

9. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. W. Ricketts, of a son. 

11. At Jessorc, the lady of G. 11. Smith, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

Lately . At Sumanap, island of Madura, the lady 
of Lieut. Col. Count Van Itanzow, of a son and 
heir. 


MARRIAGES. 

April 2. At Calcntta, Mr. II. O. Ramsay, mari- 
ner, to Miss Cecelia Partner. 

14. At Calcutta, Mr. Taliesin Ap James to 
Margaret Charlotte, widow of the late Mr. P. W. 
Holland, late of Calcutta. 

IB. At Kumaui, Capt. Thompson, 12tli N.I., 
and deputy assist, com. general, to Caroline, eldest 
daughter of Lieut. Colonel Gale, 37th N.I. 

— At Kurnaul, Capt. J. Kweetenham, 10th 
N.I., to Miss Eliza Moorisy Roberts. 

30. At Cawnpoxej Clnu. Campbell, Esq., licut. 


and adj. 42d N.I., to Caroline Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of James Wemyse, Esq. of the civil ser-. 
vice. 

21. At Cawnpore, Mr. James Duhan, merchant, 
to Elizabeth, third daughter of Mr. John Cross, 
formerly of Hovenden, county of Hants. 

-- At Futtyghur, Mr. B. Cherry, of the Gun- 
carriage agency, to Miss K. Ball. 

23. At Agra, Lieut. J. T. Iloilcau, corps of En- 
gineers, to Miss Ann Hanson. 

30. At Calcutta, the Hon. John C. Er-kine, of 
the civil service, second son of Lord Krskine, to 
Margaret, youngest daughter of the late John 
Martin, Esq., Tyrone, Ireland. 

— AtNeemucn, B. D. Small, Esq., assist, surg. 
Ilth L.C., to Caroline Honora, eldest daughter of 
('apt. J. Pereira, artillery. 

Map 2. At Calcutta, Mr. Anthony Crane to Mrs. 
Clarentine Ellis. 

7. At Calcutta, G. Van Voorst, Esq. of the 
II. (Vs steam- vessel Irrawaddp, to Miss Louisa 
Elizabeth Butter. 

9. At Calcutta, Mr. James Arben to Mrs. M. F. 
Steele. 

12. At Calcutta, J. Verploegm, Esq. to Miss J. 
C. Vant Hart. 

IB. At Calcutta, Mr. John Hullock, mariner, 
to Mrs. Mary Codling. 

20. At Calcutta, Mr. James Harrowed, coach- 
maker, to Miss II. T. Crowe. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Andrew Peterson to Miss 
Johanna Elizabeth Sparrow. 

23. At Calcutta, Mr. Aratoon Jacob Joseph, of 
Moorghi-huttah Street, to Miss E. M. Mascyk. 

25. At Hansic, Lieut. J. Skinner, adj. 1st Local 
Horse, to Miss S. K. Harlow. 

27. At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Bishop, of the ship 
Kent nu-ce , to Miss Maria Heticks. 

June fi. At Cossimbazar, the Rev. H. fi. Fisher 
to Charlotte Eliza, youngest daughter of James 
Money, Esq. 

11. At Calcutta, Geo. Gough, Esq. of the civil 
service, to Charlotte Margaret, third daughter of 
( ■lias. Berber, Esq. 

13. At Calcutta, II. J. Leighton, Esq. to Har- 
riett, daughter of the late Robert Blake, Esq., 
formerly mint-master at Kuttehgurh. 


DEATHS. 

Ft*. 14. At Nyzamabad, Cliukla of Azimgurb, 
Edrn. Davies, Esq. 

March 3. At sea, on board the Falcon, off Ma- 
lacca, of consumption, J. Shepherd, Esq., late of 
Malda, aged 23, the nephew of the Rev. Dr. 
M arslnn an. 

April 4. Near Nungklow ( Assam), Lieut. P. B. 
Hurlton, of the Bengal Artillery, youngest son of 
the late Win. Burlton, Esq., of Wykin-llall, 
Leicestershire, and Donhcad Lodge, Wiltshire, 
aged 25. This enterprising young officer, short as 
was his allotted career, had distinguished himself 
by his persevering and laborious researches to dis- 
cover the sources of the Burrainpooter and Ira- 
waddee, and had added considerably to the scanty 
knowledge before possessed of the geography and 
country to the north of Assam. 

— At Nungklow, in the Cossya Mountains (As- 
sam), Lieut. It. Bedingfield, Bengal Artillery, in 
his2/th year. This ollicer was recently engaged 
in a survey of Lower Assam. 

7. At Moorshedabnd, Maria Anstruther, wife of 
H.Vana Ha thorn, Esq., Bengal civil service, and 
second daughter of Dr. James Hare. 

7. At Calcutta, Mr. Thos. Ford, agon 23. 

II). At Calcutta, Mr. John Higginson, aged 43. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Johannah Stuart, aged 50. 

12. At Howrah, Mr. D. B. Linde, H.C.’s marine, 
aged 22. 

13, At Dum-Dum, Sevjt. J. Robertson, head 
master, Regimentul school. 

15. At Calcutta, Adelaide Louisa, daughter of 
Mr. II. Ward, aged six years. 

l(i. At Calcutta, Mr. J. 1. Smith, indigo planter, 
aged 27. 

17. At Calcutta, the Rev. Fre Mauocl dc Mes- 
quita, a native of Lisbon, and of the Order of St. 
Augustine, aged 41 ■ For many years past he was 
Catholic vicar of the chapel at Dum-Dum, and 
received a salary from government for administer- 
ing to the spiritual wants of the military at that 
station, in the garrison of Fort William, and in 
the presidency General Hospital. 

— At Futtilipoor Bhitourah, Davie Augustus, 
thud son of W. T. Robertson, Esq. civil service. 

18. At 
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19. At Chandernagore, Mrs. R. C. Churchward. 

19. At Calcutta, Mr?. Jane Gego, widow of the 
late L. M. Gego, Esq., aged 55. 

21, At Howrah, Margaret, wife of Mr. James 
Kelly, aged 36. 

24. At Noacoly, Cant. Fred. Mackenzie, 4th 
N.I., aged 38. 

29. At Bhagulpoor, Mr. Thos. D 'Souza, aged 83. 

May 1. Near Dacca, Mr.Wm. Aylwin, occasion- 
ed by his boat being upset when crossing a branch 
of the Megna. 

3. At Calcutta, Elizabeth, Wife of Mr. F. Jalla, 
aged 22. 

4. At Banswara, Capt. Spears (of the Madras 
establishment), local agent at Bopawur. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. James Miller, chief oiHccr 
of the brig William, aged 44. 

6. At Hyderabad, of liver, Eliza Jane, wife of 
Capt. I vie Campbell, aud second daughter of Col. 
P. Littlejohn, Bengal army. 

6. At Calcutta, the Most Rev. Fre Manuel de 
Santa Theresa, ex-provincial to the community of 
the Qrder of St. Augustine in India, professor of 
theology, and synodal examiner to the Arch- 
bishopric of Goa, dec. &.C., aged 59. 

— At Saugor, of fever, Lieut. W. H. Bluett, 
43th regt., officiating interp. and qu. mast. 7 1st 
N.I. 

8. At Dlnaporc, Mr. John Phehan, conductor of 
public works. 

9. At Serampore, Wm. M. Toulmin, Esq. aged 
35. 

— At Fort William, Lieut, and Brev. Capt. IL 
Alexander, H.M.’s 16th Foot, aged .‘13. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. F. O’Costa, agwl ll(i. 

12. At C'hunar, Mr. Philip Broadway, late 
riding-master, N.C., aged 58. 

17. At Calcutta, Mr. John Rumley. aged 20. 

24. At Mhow, of spasmodic cholera, Lieut. 
John Tierney, 30th Bengal N.I. 

25. AtGhazipoor, by a fall from his horse, John 
Grant, Esq., paymaster H.M.’s 38th Regt. 

27. At Cnandernagore, Mr. Francois Lewis, na- 
turalist, aged 34. 

— At Pumeah, Elizalieth, widow of the late 
Mr. J. A. Maclean, a teacher in the Upper Orphan 
School. 

— At Entallv, Mr. Peter Swaris, of consump- 
tion, aged 26. 

29. At Bendal, Mr. IL A. Lobo, aged 18. 

29. At En tally, Isabella, relict of the late Mr. 
A. Coss, aged 49. 

.'10. At Calcutta, Mr. R. Pereira, aged 55. 

June 3. At Calcutta, Mr. John Dunkin,.aged 40. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Beni. Faint, aged 40. 

4. At Calcutta, Alex. Gibb, Esq., senior mem- 
ber of the medical board, aged 68. 

— At Calcutta, Anne, wife of Mr. Wm. Tho- 
mas, aged 30. 

9. At Calcutta, Mr. Joaklm Dolge, chief officer 
of the barque Af'nea, aged 27 . 

11. At Calcutta, Mrs. Sophia Dowling, wife of 
John Dowling, Esq., in her 47th year. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Thos. Bowellcs, aged 18. 

12. At Calcutta, Isabella, wife of Mr. C. F. Von 
Lintzgy, aged 35. 

— At Calcutta, Catharine, wife of Mr. John 
Ducc, H.C.’s marine. 

— On board the John Woodall, suddenly, Mr. 
Richard Jenkins, 2d-officer, aged 20. 
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GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

SICKNESS AMONG TROOPS ON MARCH. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain , March 
25, 1829.— With a view to guard against 
sickness among the troops when marching 
fVonri one station to another, and to ascer- 
tain the most eligible encamping grounds 
on the several ' routes, his Exc. the Com- 
mander-in-chief is pleased to direct that 
the following rules shall be observed by 
all European and native corps and detach- 
ments. 


Particular care must be taken to pre- 
vent the men exposing themselves to the 
night air, by sleeping outside their tents ; 
and those on night duty should be ordered 
to wear their watch-cloaks. 

The tents must not be struck before 
sunrise, and the troops are not to com- 
mence their march until half an hour after 
that time, to ensure the dissipation by the 
sun of all noxious vapours creative of 
cholera or other diseases. 

In selecting the ground of encampment, 
preference should he given to elevated and 
dry situations which are not immediately 
in the vicinity of villages or large towns, 
or within the influence of swamps or 
pools of stagnate water. 

Short marches with few or no halts are 
to be left discretionary with officers pro- 
ceeding in command, who are to forward 
to the quarter- master-general, along with 
the usual report of progress, a memoran- 
dum agreeably to the annexed form. 

The column of remarks on encamping 
grounds should notice the several cncamp- 
ing grounds upon the route, stating their 
advantages aud disadvantages, as regards 
their salubrity, supplies of water and fo- 
rage, together with such observations con- 
nected with the health and convenience of 
the troops as may be relevant to the de- 
sired object. 

The column of remarks relating to the 
appearance of fever, cholera, or any other 
epidemical disease among the troops or 
followers, should state all the circum- 
stances as to the time and place of such 
disease breaking out, and remark upon 
the localities or other causes which may 
be supposed to have occasioned it. 

(Here follows form of memorandum.) 

SOLDIERS AFFECTED WITH DISEASES OF 
THE EYE. 

Head -Quarters, Choultry Plain , March 
28, 1829. — In order that European and 
native soldiers at out-stations affected with 
diseases of the eye may receive timely and 
appropriate medical treatment, the Com- 
mander-in-chief desires that, as an apart- 
ment in the Garrison Hospital has been 
appropriated for the reception of Euro- 
pean soldiers affected with diseases of the 
eye, all such patients may be transferred 
to the presidency, after being a moderate 
time under the care of their respective sur- 
geons, who are directed to furnish a copy 
of their cases to the superintendent of the 
Eye Infirmary direct, to whom all com- 
munications respecting this class of pa- 
tients are to be made. 

The foregoing regulations are equally 
applicable to the nativo troops ; and medi- 
cal officers in charge are always directed 
to furnish a copy of each case to the super- 
intendent on the individual being trans- 
ferred to the Eye Infirmary. 
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SICK ARRIVING FROM PENANG. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain, March 
28, 1829.— -In order to ensure immediate 
assistance for the sick arriving at the presi- 
dency from Penang or the Tenasscrini 
coast, the quarter-master-general is re- 
quested to notify to the garrison-surgeon 
the intended time of disembarking the 
sick, and the officer or non-commissioned 
officer in charge must deliver to the gar- 
rison-surgeon the nominal roll and cases 
of the men, to be obtained for that pur- 
pose from the medical officer or servant in 
charge. The garrison-surgeon by him- 
self,- or by his establishment, will be pre- 
pared on the beach to direct such cases as 
require immediate hospital treatment to be 
conveyed to the garrison hospital, and the 
others to proceed to Chintadrapettah bar- 
racks, or the Mount, or Poouamallee, us 
the case may be. 

In all cases the medical officer, or ser- 
vant, is to land with the sick, and to de- 
liver them over personally to the garrison- 
surgeon. 


REGIMENTAL SCHOOLS. 

Head-Quarters , Choultry Plain, March 
30, 1829. — With reference to the G. O. 
by Government of the 13th instant, au- 
thorizing the establishment of a school in 
each corps of European horse and foot ar- 
tillery, in the 1st and 2d European regi- 
ments of infantry, the veteran corps, and 
the depot for European pensioners, his 
Exc. the Commander-in-chief is pleased 
to direct that schools shall be established 
in those corps on the 1st May next, on 
which date officers commanding are au- 
thorized to promote to the rank of serjeant 
the man they may 'have selected to be 
schoolmaster. 

In making this selection, attention 
must not be given exclusively to the eru- 
dition of the individual, but also to his 
temper, morals, and general conduct, for 
any deficiencies in these points must unfit 
him for an instructor of youth. 

The advantages expected from the in- 
stitution arc not confined to the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge among the children 
of the regiment, but that the same benefit 
should extend to the men. Commanding 
officers are called upon to use their influ- 
ence, and give them every encouragement 
to attend the school, by which means many 
may he rescued from a life of idleness and 
intemperance to become exemplary and 
useful non-commissioned officers. 

As the success of the institution will 
materially depend upon the attentive and 
judicious supervision of the committees 
of management, and commanding officers 
of regiments especially, the Commander- 
in-chief trusts that they will zealously 
promote it, by . occasionally visiting the 


school, inquiring ‘ into the progress and 
conduct of the scholars, and bestowing 
upon them praise or censure according to 
their merits. 


LIMITATION OF STAFF APPOINTMENTS. 

Port St. George, April 7, 1829.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to publish the following extract of 
a general letter from the lion. Court of 
Directors in the military department, 
dated the 18th June 1828. 

M We observe a considerable discrepancy 
in the details of your orders and those of 
the Supreme Government, which prescribe 
the several ranks, on obtaining which, 
officers holding staff appointments are re- 
quired to vacate their respective situa- 
tions. 

“ We desire that you will, in commu- 
nication with the Bengal government, re- 
vise the schedule now submitted to us, 
with a view to the introduction of an uni- 
form system at the three presidencies.' * 

In conformity to the orders contained in 
the foregoing extract, the Right lion, the 
Governor in Council is pleased to publish 
the following copy of the Bengal Regu- 
lation, and to direct that its rules be 
strictly adhered to in all future appoint- 
ments. 

The present incumbents, whose rank 
may be higher than that now fixed for their 
appointments, are not to be affected by 
the rules now promulgated, and such staff 
appointments under this presidency as do 
not exist in Bengal, will continue to be 
held by officers eligible thereto under the 
General Orders of the 23d December 
1823 and 25th May 1827. 

(Here follow General Ordei> by the 
Hon. the Governor-general in Council, 
dated Fort William, May 23, 1823, al- 
ready inserted in the Asiatic Journal , vol. 
xvii. p. 179.) 


REGIMENTAL CHARGERS. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain, May 28, 
1829. — The Commander -in chief has 
learned with much displeasure, that offi- 
cers of mounted corps not unfrequently 
prepare their regimental chargers for the 
turf; his Excellency therefore positively 
forbids the continuance of a practice so 
prejudicial to the interests of the service, and 
directs that officers shall not, without the 
special permission of the officer command- 
ing the regiment, make use of their char- 
gers for any other purpose unconnected 
with their duty. Office?!! commanding 
regiments are, however, authorized to per- 
mit officers to use their second chargers, at 
such times and on such occasions as will 
not render them liable to be lamed or 
otherwise unfitted for immediate service. 
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PROMOTION OF LIEUT. COLONELS TO BE 
COLONELS REGIMENTALLY. 

Fort St. George, May 19, 1829.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to publish the following general 
order by the Right Hop., the Governor- 
General in Council.* 

(Here follows copy of <2rJp. dated 5th 
May 1829. already inserted p. 584.) 

REDUCTIONS IN THE ARMY. 

Fort St. George , May 19, 1829.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to publish the following general 
order by the Right Hon. the Governor- 
General in Council, and requests that his 
Exc. the Commander-in-chief will be 
pleased to issue such subsidiary orders as 
may be necessary for giving effect to the 
reductions therein mentioned in the army 
under the presidency of Fort St. George. 

(Here follows G. O. dated 5th May 
1829, already inserted, p.584.) 

OFF- RECKONING FUND. 

Fort St. George, June 12, 1829. — In 
consequence of the following extract of a 
general letter from the Hon. Court of Di- 
rectors in the military department, dated 
23d Dec. 1828, the general order of the 
26tli Sept. 1828, regarding advances on 
account of the Off-Reckoning Fund, is 
rescinded. 

Para. 10. — M In consequence of the re- 
duction in the amount of shares from 
the Off- Reckoning Fund which will be 
caused by the reduction in the strength of 
the regiments of our army, we are under 
the necessity of reducing the advance from 
our treasury, to the full sharers, from one 
thousand pounds (£1,000) per annum to 
seven hundred and fifty pounds (£750) 
per annum; and to the half-slmrers, from 
five hundred pounds (.£500) per annum 
to four hundred pounds (£400) per an- 
num.** 


CIVr T APPOINTMENTS. 

’ May 22. G. Garrow, Esq., to be first judge of 
Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit for north- 
ern division. 

N. S. Cameron, Esq., to be collector and magis- 
trate of Trichinopoly. 

June 2. Mr. W. A. Forsyth to be assistant to 
principal collector of Coimbatore. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENT. 


Aprtl 7. Tbe Rev. J. Hallewell, M.A., to be 
chaplain at CuddaloflL 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 



MaJ. W. T. Drett f recently transf. to Invalid 
cstab.) posted to 4th Nat. Vet. Bat., and permitted 
to remain on Neilgherry Hills for benefit of his 
health. 

Posting* and Removal s in Artillery. Mid. T. T. 
Paske, from A- to 4th bat.; Maj. J. N. Abdy 
(late prom.), to 1st bat. ; Capt. 11. Gregory, from 
2d to 1st hat. ; ('apt. W. S. Carew (late ptotn.), to 
2d bat.; IsL-Licut. C. Lancaster (late prom.), to 
1st bat. 

March 20.— Lieut. R. A. Joy, 27th N.I., app. to 
2d bat. pioneers, v. M'Donell. 

March 21.— Col. and Maj. Gen. J. Dighton re- 
moved from 19th to 33d N.I. 

Lieut. Col. Com. H. M. Kelly removed from 33d 
to 19th N I. 

March 26 . — Lieut. Col. P. Cameron removed 
from 2d to 4th L.C. ; and Lieut. Col. R. B. Otto 
(late prom.), posted toed L.C. 

Capt. It. Van Hcythuysen (recently trausf. to 
inv. estab.) posted to 1st Nat. Vet. Bat. 

March 31. — Lieut. W. (iompertz, 44th N.I.,app. 
to 2d bat. pioneers, v. Richardson. 


Fort St. George, March 17. 1829. — Sutr. L. G. 
Ford to act as superintending surg. in Malabar, 
Canara, and Travancore, during absence of Super- 
intending Surg. Macaulay on sick certificate or 
until further orders. 

Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) A. M. Campbell, 7th L.C., 
to l>e assistant to civil engineer in centre division. 

Ist-Lieut. F. C. Cotton, of engineers, to be as- 
sis'.ant to civil engineer in southern division. 

Maj. II. 11. Farquharson, II.M.’s Royal Regt., 
permitted to place fiis services at disposal of resi- 
dent in Travancore with a view to his appoint- 
ment to command of troops of Rajah of Travan- 
core, v. Gray. 

March 20 15th N.T. Lieut. A. M*Nair to be 

qu. mast., interp., and paymaster, v. Chauvel 
prom. 

21th N.I. Lieut. G. G. M*Donell to be qu. mast., 
interp., and pay mast., v. Joy app. to pioneers. 

Lieut. Col. C. A. Vigoureux, II.M.’s 45th regt., 
to be a brigadier of 1st class, and to have com- 
mand of t roops on coast of Tcnasserim, and also 
of cantonment of Moulmein. 

March 24.— Sen. Assist. Surg. Beni. Williams to 
lx* surg. from 13th March 1829, v. Prince. 

Lieut. E. Groves, 47th N.I., permitted to re- 
sign his appointment as qu. mast., interp., and 
paymast. of that corps in compliance with his re- 
quest. 

March 31.— Lieut. G. J. Richardson, 31st Lt. 
Inf., to be paymaster at Vizagapatam, v. Capt. 
Forrest proceeded to England. 

Assist. Surg. E. W. Eyre permitted to enter cm 
general duties of army. 

Assist. Surg. C. H. Auchinleck, doing duty at 
general hospital, app. to do duty under medical 
officer in charge of garrison of Poonamallee. 

Cadets of Infantry Thos. Osborne and R. B. 
Mylne admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

April 3.— 48f/i N.I. Sen. Capt. W. G. Page to be 
major, v. Youngson retired ; date 7th Aug. 1828. 
— Sen. Lieut. Jonn Harwood to be capt., and Sen. 
Ens. N. L. I-I. Macleod to be lieut., v. Lynch in- 
valided ; dated 28th Jan. 1829. 

Assist. Surgs. F. B. Stapp and John Rowland 
app. to do duty under medical officer in charge of 
ll.M.’s41st regt. 

April 7 . — 1 7th N.I. Lieut. R. B. Preston to be 
adj., v. llabington; and Lieut. U. Babington to be 
qu. mast., interp., and paymast., v. Preston. 

7th N.I. Lieut. C. Woodfall to be qu. mast., in- 
ter p. , and paym., v. Groves proceeded to Europe. 

Assist. Surg. John Simm to be medical officer to 
civil establishment at Chittoor, v. Prince dec. 

April 10.— Lieut. A.W.Tayler, 1st Bengal Europ. 
Regt., to be an extra aide-de-camp on personal 
Stan 1 of Commander-in-chief, from 5th Jan. 


Removals from Staff Appointments. Lieut. Dit- 
mas, qu. mast., interp., and paymast. 2d bat. Ar- 
tillery; Lieut. Uenwell, adj. 4«th N.I.; Lieut. 
Sayers, qu. mast., intern., and paym. 5th N.I.; 
Lieut. Blood, adj. 11th N.I. ; Lieut. Cuppage, adj. 
27th N.I.,— all in consequence, of having been re- 
ported 
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ported unfit for those situations from want of 
sufficient knowledge of Hindoostanee language. 

April 14. — 2d Bat. Pioneer*. Lieut. R. Deacon, 
10th N.I., to be ad j., v. Richardson. 

Assist. Surg. J. Flocton app. to#4o duty under 
medical officer in charge of 1st Kufop. llegt. 

Lieut. C. A. Roberts, 20th N.L, to be deputy 
judge adv. general, v. Page prom. 

Lieut. F. S. C. Chalmers, 20th N.T., to be can- 
tonment adj. at St. Thomas's Mount. 

22 d N.L Lieut. J. R. Sandford to be qu. mast., 
interp., and paym., v. Chalmers. 

Head-Quartern , April 4. — Surg. O. Ruckc re- 
moved from .'id to 2d N.L, and Surg. W. Train, 
from latter to former corps. 

Assist. Surg. G. A. C. Bright removed from 2(5th 
to 2d N.l. 

Ens. Robert Gordon, doing duty with 10th, post- 
ed to 4Rth N.l. 

April (). — Lieut. J. C. Boulder s on, 35th N.L, 
app. a member of committee for inspection of 
army clothing, v. Groves proceeded to Europe. 

April % — Lieut. J. Back removed from 4th to 
3d, and Lieut. G. W. Onslow from 4th to 3d bar. 
artillery. 

Lieut. W. U. A. Freeman, 45th N.I., app. to 
Rifle Corps. 

Ens. J. W. Fothcrgill removed from doing duty 
with 9th todo duty with 40th N.l. 

April 10. — Ensigns T. Osborne and R. B. Mylne 
(recently arrived) app. to do duty with 15th N.l. 

April 15. — Ens. Chas. Ireland, doing duty with 
29th, posted to 11th N.l. 

April Id. — The recent removal of Lieut. Col. 
Webster from 5th to 49th, and Lieut. Col. Trew- 
man from 49th to 5tli N.I., cancelled; former 
officer having returned to Europe, ami latter offi- 
cer having been subsequently app. to 17th N.l. 


Fort St. George, April 21. — Surg. S. M. Stephen- 
son to act as superintending surg. in Malabar, 
Canara and Travancorc, during absence of Super- 
intend. Surg. Macaulay oil sick certificate. 

Surg. Thus. Bond to be cantonment surgeon 
ami deputy medical storekeeper at Nagpoor, v. 
Wylie. 

3 d Hat. Artillery. Lieut. J. Back to act as qu. 
mast, interp. and paymaster, v. Ditmas. 

Aiith N.L Lieut. W. G. T. Lewis to be adj. v. 
Benwell. — Lieut. C. Yates to act as adj. till arrival 
of Lieut. Lewis. 

Cornet M. Lushington, Bengal Cavalry, to l>c 
extra aide-de-camp to Right Hon. the Governor, 
from 24th March. 


Head-Quartern, April 21. — Capt. F. Welland, 
deputy judge adv. gen., posted to district V. 
(Dooab), v. Page prom, and removed from depart- 
ment. 

Lieut. N. Burrard, 1st Europ. Regt., app. a 
member of committee for inspection of army clo- 
thing, in room of Lieut. Tulloch, 33d N.l. 


Fort St. George , April 20. — Sen. Assist. Surg. 
Wm. Geddes to be surg., v. Jeffries retired. 

Lieut. J. G. Green, 1st L.C., struck oft' strength 
of army from 25th April, in obedience to orders 
received from Court of Directors. 

Surg. Chas. Jones transferred to pension list 
from 25th April, in obedience to orders from ditto. 

Head Quartern, April 27*— Lieut. W. Shairp, 
pension estab., permitted to reside and draw his 
stipend at Ellore. 

April 29. — Lieut. John Maitland removed from 
2d to 1st brigade Horse Artillery. 

Lieut. T. A. C. Godfrey removed from 4th bat. 
Artillery, and posted to 2a brigade Horse Artillery, 
v. Maitland. 

Lieut. John Home removed from 2d brigade 
Hone Artillery to 4th bat. Artillery. 

Lieut. W. C. Gordon removed from 4th bat. 
ArtiUery, and posted to 2d brigade Horse Artillery, 
v. Home. 


April 30. — Mai. W. (Baron) Kutzlcben, 44th 
N.L, app. president of committee assembled In 
Fort St. George, to ascertain the nearest hein to 
public followers deceased on late foreign service in 
Ava. 

Cornets posted to I legtn. D. G. Taylor to 8tii 
L.C.{ J. S'. Fresbfield to 1st do. 

May 2.— Ens. W. C. %11 removed from doing 
duty with 9th and postedlo 28th N.l. 

Ens. D. W. Balfour removed from doing duty 
with 10th and \ grad to 40th N.l. 

Surg. T. Bond removed from 1st Europ. regt. to 
4th bat. Artillery. 

Surg. B. Williams (late prom.) posted to 2d bat. 
Artillery. 

Surg. W. Geddes (late prom.) posted to 1st 
Europ. regt. 

Lieut. Col. J. Iiazlewood, 4th Nat. Vet. Batt., 
permitted to reside on Neilgherry Hills for benefit 
of his health. 


Fort St. George , May 1. — 1st L.C. Sen. Comet 
II. H. Lushington to be lieut., v. Green struck 
off ; dated 2tith April 1829. 

Artillery. Sen. 2d-Lieut. J. P. Beresford to lx? 
lst-licut., v. Pinchard dec. ; dated 19th April 1829. 

Mr. J. O. Neill admitted on estab. as an assist, 
surg., and app. to do duty under garrison surg. of 
Fort St. George. 

Removals from Staff Appointments. Lieut, and 
Adj. Grant, 5th L.C. ; Lieut, and Adj. Bell, 2d 
bat. Artillery ; Lieut, and Qu. Mast. Middiecoat, 
ditto; Lieut, and Adj. Liardctt, Rifle Corps— all 
in consequence of having been reported unfit for 
those situations from want of sufficient know- 
ledge of Hindoostanee language. 

May 5. — .Sen. Assist. Surg. S. J. Humphreys to 
be surg., v. Jones ; dated 2lith April 1829. 


Head-Quarters, May 5.— Lieut. E. Gaitskcll re- 
moved from 4th to 2d Nat. Vet. Bat. 

Lieut. T. Ditmas removed from 3d to4thbat. 
Artillery. 

Ens. Thos. Oslmrnc removed from 15tli to do 
duty with 39th N.l. 


Fort St. George, May 12 — 5 th N.L Lieut. J. M. 
Minto to act as qu. mast, interp. and paym., v. 
Sayers. 

11 th N.L Lieut. II. Griffith to act as adj., r. 
Blood. 

2 7 th N.L Ens. J. D. P. O'Neill to act as adj., v. 
Cuppagc. 

Removals from Staff Appointments. Lieut, and 
Adj. Hutchings, 33d N.l. ; Lieut, and Adj. Per- 
rcau, 1st do.; Lieut, and Adj. Grant, 1st hat. 
ATtillcry; Lieut, and Adj. Boardman, 7th N.I.- 
all in consequence of having been reported unfit 
for those situations from want of sufficient know- 
ledge of Hindoostanee language. 

May 15.— 2 5th N.L Sen. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) T. 
R. Manners to be capt., and Sen. Ens. Geo. Hal- 
pin to be lieut , v. Bently dec. ; dated 30th April 
1829. 

Arrangements ordered for Staff attaehed to Force 
nerving in Tenanserim Provinces. — Capt. W. J. 
Bradford, 35th N.I., to bca$si«t. adj. gen. ; Capt. 
P. Montgomery, corps of Artillery, deputy com. 
of ordnance ; and Capt. John Tod, 33d N.l., pay- 
master of 2d class.— The present staff surgeon and 
deput y assistant commissary genera) to remain with 
the force in addition to above staff, and all other 
appointments to be discontinued, and the officers 
to return to the coast. 

May 10 — 5 th L.C. Lieut. II. F. Ford to act as 
adj., v. Grant. 4$ 

2d bat. Artillery . Lieut. H. H. Mortimer to act 
as adj., v. Bell.— Lieut. J.-JfeiCroggan to act aa 
qui mast, interp. and paymal||jpK Middiecoat. 

Rife Corps. Lieut. T* J^-Ffiher, 4th N.L, to 
act as adj., v. Liardet. 

Cadets of Infantry D. T. Thomson, J. H. A. 
Vesper, G. F. Walker, and W. L. Sepplngs, ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

May 
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May 22 *— 2d N.L Sm» Capt. J. P. James to be 
n)ajor ( Sen. Lieut. G. Downing to be (apt., and 
Sen. Ens. Thos. Back to t^Tuiti v. Gordon re- 
tired; dated 2tith Nov. lSaL^f'/ 

Engineers. Sen. Sd-LiamiX J|. Bell to be 1st* 
.iieut, y. Nugent dec. ; dated 20th Dec. 1325. 

Assist. Surg. H.. C. Ludlow tO Ate medical officer 
to zillahof Nellore. 

Messrs. J. J. Wright ad- 

mitted on estab. as asaM^^Mnn^'and app. to do 
duty under garrison siuf, Oflpt|£t. George. 

Map 2(5. — Assist. Surg.W. Wellfton to be medi- 
cal officer to zlllah of Mangalore, v. Williams 
promoted. . 

01«t N.J. Sen. Lieut. Wm. Langford to be capt., 
and Sep. Ens. J. C. Power to be licut., v. Spears 
dec; ; dated 2 d May 1329. 

Cadets of Infantry C. G. Pices, J. B. Hayman, 
and H. Houghton admitted on estab., and prom, 
to ensigns. 

Map 29 . — Cjth N.L Sen. Lieut. J/ C. II. Camp- 
bell to be capt., and Sen. Ens. Chas. Taylor to be 
iieut., v. Bell discharged; dated 2 <ith May 1329. 

June. 2. — Licut. A. E. Baillie to act as ndj. to 1st 
bat. Artillery, v. Grant. 

Lieut. ( J. A. Tuliocli to act as adj. to 33d N.I., 
v. Hutchings. 

Lieut. H. Bingham to act as ndj. to 7 th N.L, v. 
Boardinan. 

Eus. W. Cross Starkey to act as adj. to 1st N.L, 
v. Perreau. 

Assist. Surg. H. G. Graham to lie garrison assist, 
surg. of Vellore, v. Welliton — Assist. Surg. S. 
lligginson to act as garrison assist. surg. of Vellore 
till arrival of Assist. Surg. Graham. 

2d L.C. Sen. Lieut, ("has. Phillimore to lie capt., 
and Sen. Comet G. II. Edwards to be licut., v. 
JJrunton cashiered. 

1 &th N. I. Sen. Lieut. John Boss to be cant , and 
Sen. Ens. J. It. Arrow to be licut., v. Wallis dec. ; 
dated 20th May 1329. 

Sen. Assist. Surg. C. A. Price to be surg. from 
17th May 11121), v. Jones dec. 


gustus Andrews, C.B.; Chas. Macleod, C.B.j R. 
H. Yates; H. M. Kelly; Anthony Monin; H. G. 
A. Taylor; Jas . Brodie, C.B. 

The undermentioned ofllcers are promoted to 
the temporanyrank of Brigadier- General on the 
staff of the aniy, from the 5th June 

Colonel Hugh Fraser, commanding ceded dis- 
tricts. 

Colonel Sir John Sinclair, Bart., commanding 
northern division of army. 


Major Alex. Anderson, of engineers, to be su- 
perintend mg engineer in northci n division. 

Lieut. J. T. Smith to be superintending engineer 
at Jaulnah, and Lieut. S. Best to do duty as his 
assistant until further orders. 

Licut. G. Hamond, 51st N.I., to act as dcp. 
assist, oil. mast. gen. of army during absence of 
Lieut. l)c Montmorency on sick certificate. 

Sen. Sub Assist. (Tom. Gen. Lieut. G. W. Whist- 
ler, null N.I., to be dcp. assist, coin, gen., v. 
Manners removed on prom. 

Assist. Surg. J. R. Gibb, lobe medical officer to 
judicial estab. at Masulipatam, v. W. Geddes re- 
moved on prom. 

Capt. Taylor, 30th N.L, to act as paymast. in 
Mysore, during absence of Capt. Crok.it. 

Cadet of Infantry R. Fletcher admitted on es- 
tab., and prom, to ensign. 

June 12. — (5 th L.C. Sen. Lieut. J. S. Luahington 

to be capt., v Logan dec.; dated 7th June 1020 

Supermini. Lieut. Jas. Whistler admitted on effec- 
tive strength of regt. to complete its estab. 


Returned to duty , from Europe. — lst-Llcut. T. 
D. Whitcombe, artillery. — Lieut. (Brev. ('apt.)C. 
RoMero, 24th N.L— Maj. J. J. A. Willows, 32d 
N.L— Capt. T. M. Claridge, 43d N.L— Lieut. K. 
A. Reid, (itli N.L— Lieut. Ed w. Peppercorne, lfith 
N.I.— Lieut. D. Buchanan, 22 d N.L 


FURLOUGHS. 


Head-Quarters, Map 30. — Ens. II. P. White re- 
moved from doing duty with 17 th, and posted 47th 
N.L 

June 1. Lieut. G. Middlecoat removed from 2d 
to 3d bat. Artillery, and Lieut. 11. H. Mortimer 
from 3d to 2d ditto. 

Assist. Surg. S. Stokes removed from 20th N.L 
to 3d L.C. 


^Assist. Surg. E. Jessop removed from 32d to 0 


Assist. Surg. M. B. Pollock posted to 32d N.L 
■ June n.-*-Enti, Ji H. Tapp removed from doing 
duty with 30th, and posted to lflth N.L 
June 5. — Capt. W. II. Smith, 15tli N.L, to lie 
a member of committee assembled in Fort St. 
George for investigation of claims to pensions, as 
also a member of committee for inspection of 
army clothing. 

June 6 . — Licut. Robert Affleck, Kith N.I., app. 
to 1 st bat. pioneers, v. Goold resigned. 


Fort St. George, June 0.— Engineers. Sen. Capt. 
.Alex. Anderson to be major, Sen. lst-Lieut, A. 
T. Cotton to be cant., and Sen. 2d-Lieut. W. I. 
Birdwobd to be lst-lieut. from 5th June 1329. 


The undermentioned Lieut. Colonels Comman- 
dant are promoted to the rank of Colonel from the 
5th June: — 

Cavalry. James Russell, C.B. j John Doveton, 
jun. ; David Foulis; James Law Lushington, C.B. 

Artillery. James Limand. 

Engineers. Wm. E£rquhar. 

Infantry. Wm.^nackbume ; Chas. Deacon, 
C.B. ; James Wenn; Chas. Farran; Edw. Board- 
man; George Wahab; Alex. Grant, C.B. j D. C. 
Kennys Josiah Marshall; Rich. Podmore ; Ar- 
thur Molcsworth ; M. L. Pereira; Thos. Pollok, 
C.B.; Wm. Munro; John Munro; II. F. Smith, 
C.B-» C. T. G. Bishop;- Alex. Limond; Jas. D. 
Gxeeuhill; Jeffery Prendergast; John Vka; John 
Mackenzie, C.B. ; Thos.. Stewart ; Alex. Fair, 
W. C. ’Fraser; Edw. W, Snow, C.B. ; Au- 


Tn Europe.’— March 31. Assist. Surg. F. H. O. 
Davenport, for health. — April 3. Lieut. John 
Curre, 3th N.L, for health. — Capt. John Har- 
wood, 411th N.L, for health.— Lieut. E. Groves, 
47th N.L, for one year.— 7 . Surg. John Wy Hie, 
cantonment surgeon at Nagpoor.— 14. Lieut. G. 
Leacock, 51st N.L, for health. — 20. Lieut. Col. F. 
Bowes, 4th N.L— Surg. J. Irving, for health. — 
May 20. Lieut. T. I). Whitcombe, artillery, for 
health.— June 2. Capt. W. W. Baker, 32d N.L — 
f). Maj. (Baron) Kutzieben, 44th N.I.— 12. Assist. 
Surg. John Mavfarland, for health. 

To Penang. — May 19. Lieut. Thos. Anderson, 
4th L.C., for four months, on private affairs. 

To Sea.~ March 20. Capt. P. Hamond, artillery, 
for twelve months, for health. — Lieut, and Qu. 
Mast. Duff’, 37th N.L, for six months, for health. 
—31. Lieut. T. Thompson, 3(ith N.L, ditto, ditto. 
—Kns. T. .S. Wilson, 40th N.T., ditto ditto. — May 
1). Licut. II. V. De Montmorency, dep. assist, qu. 
mast, gen., for four months, for health. — 12. 
Licut. G. Broad foot, 34th N.I., for six months, 
for health. — Lieut. W. Powell, dep. assist, com. 
gen., for twelve months, for health (instead of 
Cape of Good Hope). 

Cancelled . — April 14. Lieut. Col. R. L. Evans, 
2d N.I., to Cape of Good Hope.— 28* Surg. G. 
Bucke, to sea. 


LAW. 

Supreme Court, A )ml J 3. 

Mr. Justice Comyn delivered an elabo** 
rate charge to the grand jury, at the open- 
ing of the quarter-sessions of oyer and 
terminer, wherein he examined, at consi- 
derable length, the two important acts of 
the Parliament of 1827, for the relief of 
insolvent debtors in India, and for the 
amendment of the criminal h|w. On the 
subject of fees to be paid to the officers -of 

the 
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the court, «t authorized by the former act, furnishes him with gratuitous, legal ad- 
thfe learned judge expressed himself as risers, and our.fn^practice there forbids 
follows the exaction b$lpm|£5j>fpcer’a fee. If his 
“Gentlemen: I have bu^jflgp more ob- fortunes be n ii Jpjjierate, and be retains 
servation to make upon thSjrhew act of sufficient property to satisfy any portion 
Parliament. You will have observed that of his debts, ' Winni^ses of his discharge 
the officers of the court are to be repaid will fasten jl^Huinfoperty. It is, in 
for the labour by fees to be settled by the fact, a tax ti^ra^t^mipon the creditors, 
judges of the Supreme Court ; who are not upon the Soror; shice the deduction 
also required to draw up rules for the bet- is to be made from the common fund, with 
ter carrying the provisions of the act into all control over which the debtor, if he 
effect. We have not been slow here to be honest, must have completely parted 
frame the requisite rules, and to settle (as before he stands in a situation to demand 
far as we can at present) the proper and his liberty.’ 1 

reasonable fees to be paid in the several The learned judge then proceeded to 
steps of the proceedings. It seems, how- comment upon the other statute ; and as 
ever, unfortunately, to have been supposed his exposition of it is exceedingly clear 
in the gaol of this presidency (and I be- and luminous, we insert this portion of his 
lieve the supposition is not confined to charge entire 

Madras), that the arrival of the act in “ The next statute (9 Geo. IV. c. 74) is 
India was to operate as an immediate un- one of far greater importance, because it 
barring of the prison gates ; that no forms relates not to a particular class of indivi- 
were to be gone through, no inquiries in- duals, but affects the lives and property 
stituted, no expense incurred in securing of all the inhabitants of this presidency, 
the liberty of the insolvent : that the offi- and of all European subjects in the preri- 
cers of the court were gratuitously to dc- deucy and its dependencies. It 19 enti- 
dicatc themselves to the services of the tied * An Act for improving the Adminis- 
prisoners, and neither delay nor charge t ration of Criminal Justice in the East- 
was to stand in the way of the speediest Indies and appears fully calculated to 
liberation. With respect to the delays in- remedy almost all the deficiencies which 
cident to a full inquiry into the prisoner's have hitherto pervaded the system of cri- 
circumstances and conduct, it would be minal law, as administered by the su- 
quitc superfluous to trouble you with a preme courts in India. Those deficien- 
single observation; with respect to the cies have, indeed, hitherto been very great; 
fees to be paid, it lias been the wish of the and have been felt the more severely, be- 
judges here, that these should be organized cause the judges here have witnessed the 
upon a scale consistent at once with the gradual improvements which have taken 
objects of the act and the fair remuncra- place at home, without being able to parti- 
tion of those who are necessary ministers cipate in their advantages. The code of 
to its provisions. They have been settled criminal law under whicb we have hitherto 
upon a more moderate scale than that np- lived is that which existed in England 
proved of. by his Majesty in Council for when the Mayor’s Court was first esta. 
the proceedings in the Supreme Court; blished in Calcutta, in the year 1726 ; and 
and though I confess I (speaking indivi- the crown having then once exercised its 
dually) should have been better satisfied to prerogative of establishing the law to be 
see Uie officers remunerated by a fixed administered in India, no change could 
salary, no doubt but good reasons operated be made in that law unless by the act of 
upon the framers of this act to settle the the Legislature ; so that, notwithstanding 
matter as it now stands. Be this as it may, a multitude of statutes have been passed 
I cannot but lament that, although the to amend the criminal law in England, 
quarterly returns of the sheriff present no scarcely one of these has extended to 
inconsiderable number of persons impri- India since the thirteenth year of King 
soned for debt, and although, in the anxious George the First. Some few enactments 
wish to afford immediate facility to such have, indeed, been specially made for tins 
persons of claiming their discharge, two country; but, generally speaking, we were 
courts have been held since the 1st of here up to the 1st of March last, when the 
March, when the act first came into ope- new act first took effect, more than one 
ration, notone single application had been hundred years behind (lie jurisprudence 
made, up to the adjournment of the last of England. J need, not point out to you 
court, by any prisoner ; and the functions the embarrassment naturally 

of the Insolvent Debtors' Court at Ma- created to those whowMitfbt from Eng- 
dras have.liitherto been limited to the cere- land to adm i n i ster j uadSflp this country, 
mony of proclaiming its existence and Ths judges in India wtyr$f called' upon to 
swearing in its officers. Whatever may be pause before they resorted to the law they 
the expenses of procuring the prisoner’s bad left behind them in England ; to re- 
discharge, it is manifest that these cannot gister tike date of every statute, And to re- 
tail upon the prisoner himself : if he be a ject its; enactments, however salutary, be- 
pauper, the liberality of the Company cause it lacked the antiquity which alone 
Asiatic Joum, Voi.28. No. 167. 4 I could 
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could warrant its applicability to this 
country. The evil became more intole- 
rable after Mr. Peel, with a perseverance 
and industry as laudable as tlie liberal 
spirit which first propelled them, had suc- 
ceeded in condensing; and simplifying 
many parts of the criminal law of Eng- 
land. He wisely ttegatt faty striking out of 
the statute-book all sucft as his new 
enactments rendered nugatory or super- 
fluous. By the simple process of repeal, 
he swept no less than 165 statutes either 
totally or partially out of the English 
code, and united within a few pages what 
lay scattered in chaotic confusion, amidst 
the rude and undigested mass of the sta- 
tute-book. But at the same moment that 
lie completed the abolition of this chaos, 
he became the creator of the new system 
which supplied its place in England. Still 
this great improvement afforded no relief 
to the criminal justice of this country ; 
nay, it placed us here in a worse condi- 
tion than before ; since it became now 
questionable whether the general words of 
repeal of 7 Geo.IV.c. 64 had. not deprived 
us of many statutes upon which tve had 
hitherto depended. lluppily, however, 
such a question can no longer arise : 
what Mr. Peel has done for England, Mr. 
Wynn Imis now done for India ; nor has 
that gentleman been unmindful to aid us 
with the effect of many provisions which 
had preceded the late alteration in the 
English law. We cannot, ttarefore, do 
otherwise than proffer our gratitude to the 
late President of the Board of Control, 
who,, having retired from the office which 
more immediately connected him with this 
country, yet kept alive such a spirit of 
zeal for its welfare, as has introduced one 
of the most satisfactory and important im- 
provements that can be found amongst the 
records of Indian legislation. 

" As I have said that some of the 
clauses in this new act embrace provisions 
enacted prior to the very lute improve- 
ment in England, I cannot perhaps com- 
mence my observations more properly than 
by adverting to the introduction of Lord 
Ellenborough’s Act into this country. J[ 
shall, indeed, advert to our new law with 
reference rather to the importance of the 
several enactments, than to the numerical 
order in which they stand. 

“ By the 59th and three following sec- 
tions, therefore, of the 9 Geo. IV., ad- 
ministering poison to any person with in- 
tent to murder; attempting to drown, 
suffocate, or stjpngle ; discharging fire- 
arms, or stablrfjg or wounding with in- 
tent either tt^lttmrder, or to do some 
grievous bodily barm ; or even with in- 
tent to resist the lawful apprehension of 
an offender ; are now severally declared to 
be capital felonies, provided that if death 
hod followed the shooting or stabbing, the 
crime would have amounted to omrder. 


[No*. 

Several provisions of tills same statute of 
Lord Ellenborough’s, as to administering 
deleterious dfugs for the purpose of ob- 
taining eho rafo n, are then inserted ; and 
the abuse JSpjemalu children ; the forcible 
abduction of women ; and the-kidnapping 
of children, are also denounced as Bub- 
ject to heavy punishments : but as I be- 
lieve and hope, that these offences are of 
rare occurrence in this part of India, I 
do not think it necessary to dwell upon 
this matter; suffice it to say, that the 
newly-enacted law relaxes nothing of the 
severity of the existing law of England ; 
and that the forcible abuse of a woman, 
and the most abominable of all crimes, are 
as lreretofore made the objects of capital 
punishment. 

“ The offence of bigamy, as amongst 
Christians, has been always punishable by 
the British courts in this country; be- 
cause it was punishable in England by a 
statute of James 1. In the uew act the 
offence and its exceptions are clearly de- 
fined ; and its punishment is either trans- 
portation or imprisonment, as the court 
shall direct. 

“ These are the principal provisions 
which are intended to protect the jtersom of 
his Majesty's subjects. The next head of 
offence provided for respects the violation 
of their dwellings. 

“II. Of these, burglary, or the felo- 
nious breaking into a. dwelling-house in 
the night-time with intent to commit a 
felony, or after committing a felony break- 
ing out of the house, still carries with its 
conviction the penalty of death. But a 
distinct definition is now given to the 
term “ dwelling - house.** Till very 
lately, the indistinctness of this master 
had given rise to frequent doubts and 
difficulties as to whether a building par- 
tially attached to the mansion could be said 
to be a part of the dwelling-house, and 
even when it was wholly unattached, yet 
if it were within the same curtilage or 
common fence, the rigour of the old law 
treated it as part of the house. Wc have 
now no longer to contend with this diffi- 
culty. The present statute provides that 
no building, although within the same 
curtilage, shall be deemed part of the 
house, unless there be a communication 
between such building and dwelling- 
house, either immediate, or by means of 
a covered and enclosed passage leading 
from the one to the other. But though 
the felonious breaking of such unattached 
building no longer carries with it a capital 
punishment, yet such breaking, accompa- 
nied with stealing, is put upon the foot- 
ing of an aggravated larceny. 

44 I might here adve: t to another most 
serious offence against die dwelling, that 
of arson, or the felonious destruction of 
houses by burning. 1 think, however, ns 
ibis, statute is framed, I can better da*s 

this 
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this undef the head of malicious mischief; 
and having just now adverted to' the word 
larceny, I shall specify the alterations and 
improvements, which we minyBdw Consi- 
der relative to an offence whfcStbTtns the 
most numerous, though not the most ge* 
rious class of the offences we have to deal 
with in this country. ‘ 

“ III. I gladly turn from the almost 
inextricable entanglement in which this 
part of our law was involved, because this 
new act of Mr. Wynn’s, which follows 
that of Mr. Peel so far as it was conceived 
to he applicable to this country, lias cut 
the Gordian knot; and in a very few 
clauses has so cleared away all difficulties, 
and simplified the whole system, that we 
have no longer to contend with a compli- 
cation of confused contradictions and re- 
dundancies, but may at one view clearly 
comprehend what before called for a labo- 
rious, and often unsatisfactory investiga- 
tion. In the first place, the difference 
between grand and petty larceny is abo- 
lished*; and the punishment for simple 
larceny (that is, merely stealing , without 
any of those aggravated circumstances to 
which I shall immediately advert) is de- 
clared (sec. 78) to be punishable with 
transportation not exceeding seven years, 
or with imprisonment for any term not 
exceeding two years, during which time 
whipping, either public or private, may 
be inflicted at the discretion of the court. 
The stealing of public or private securi- 
ties for money (chases in action, as they 
are technically called, and therefore at 
common law not subjects of larceny) is 
also declared to be felony : whilst the 
stealing of bills and title-deeds is now, 
for the first time, made a misdemeanor ; 
and the destroying of secreting a will or 
testamentary paper incurs a like degree of 
guilt. 

“ According to the ancient legal no- 
tions, all fixtures, being part of the free- 
lioid, were treated as the freehold itself, 
and' could not be the subjects of larceny. 
This inconvenient doctrine was obviated 
in England by the 4 Geo. II. c. 42, but 
Hie discovery of the value of metallic and 
other fixtures, and the necessity of pro-’ 
lectin g them from theft, was too retent to 
extend itself to India, upon the principle 
I have already explained.' Our holts and 
bars are now, ' however, in a happier con-' 
dition ; and- those useful protectors, them- 
selves hitherto unprotected, are made sub- 
jects of felony ; for by the 98tli section of 
the ' present statute, the stealing of Any’ 
glas* 6r wood- work - belonging to any' 
building, or any load, iron, c op per, ; brass, 
or other metal, or any u'tehsil’dr fixture* 
whether of metal or other material belong- 
ing to private or public property; is made 
a subfttamive feloriy. 

4 ‘ Another speefes Of property, hot Cer- 
tainly the * most valuable, although fre- 


quently the subject of merchandize, arid' 
generally the objects of capricious regard, 
are those animals which; according to our 
old law, were of no price or estimation. 
Though the stealing 'of dogs had been 
made punishable in England (10 Geo. 
III. c. 18, and 7 'am! 8 .Geo. IV. c. 29, s.' 
81), we were still without any enactment 
relative to this matter. But now, any 
person stealing any dog, or any beast or 
bird ordinarily kept in confinement, may 
be punished by a fine for the first offence ; 
and for a subsequent offence by imprison- 
ment, with hard labour and whipping. 

“ Embezzlement by clerks and servants 
of their master’s property was made pu- 
nishable in England by the 39th of the 
late King, c. 85, which greatly extended 
the provisions of an old statute of Henry 
VIII. c. 7. To this more recent statute 
we could lay nb claim. We have now, 
however, provisions of our own. By the 
sections 99 and 100 of the new act for In- 
dia, clerks and servants embezzling (as 
well as stealing) any chattel, money, or 
valuable security belonging to their mas- 
ters, become liable to transportation or to 
imprisonment and whipping. And by sec.' 
102, any banker, merchant, broker, at- 
torney, or other agent entrusted with 
money or money-security, for any purpose 
which shall be specified in writing , who 
shall, contrary to such purpose, convert 
such property to his own Use, incurs the 
penalty of fine and imprisonment, and 
even transportation. A similar punish- 
ment is also awarded to factors or agents 
who shall pledge the goods of their prin- 
cipal, or the documents relating thereto, 
for money borrowed on such pledge, for 
their own benefit, sec. 104. 

“ These are the enactments relative 
to criminal abstraction of property where 
the offence amounts to simple larceny only, 
or to a misdemeanor in pari materia. But 
the higher offence of mixed larceny (/. e . 
feloniously taking either from the person 
or from the house) has not been forgotten 
upon the present occasion. 

u For, first, robbery, or taking from the 
person by violence, or putting in fear, is 
recognized as a capital felony ; and we" 
have now the benefit of a statute of King 
Geo. II, (7 Geo. II. cap. 21), by which' 
the mere attempt at robbery is made a' 
transportable offence ; as is the bare steal- 
ing from the person without threat or vifiJ 
lence. The extortion from a' person of 
his property by accusing, or, threatening 
to accuse Him, of an iifiTam^us' crime, is' 
also' declared to be ’TobberypKljprovision iii 
conformity with the deemro' which has’ 
been repeatedly come to by . the judges in 
England ; since no terrtor can be exhibited 
to a reasonable man -‘so appalling as the 
loss bf reputation. : ' The offender »; there- 
fore* phtttsfmble with death; Tike less 1 
severe penalty of transportation or impri- 
sonment 
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sonmentis provided fbr the sending of 
letters threatening ^accuse a party of an 
infamous crime withlfefent to extort money 
or other property. 

“ 21 With respect to larceny in houses 
and other buildings, the confused state of 
the law, from the great variety of uncon- 
nected enactments, is justly complained of 
by Mr. Justice Blackstone. The new 
provision applicable to this offence is per- 
fectly simple, and is contained in a few 
lines. By sec. && to break into a dwel- 
ling house and ttfial property to any value ; 
to steal any property without breaking, 
but by putting any inmate of the house ■ in 
fear / or to steal, in a dwelling house , pro- 
perty to the amount of fifty sicca rupees ; 
these offences are respectively declared to 
be capital. To. break into a dwelling 
within the curtilage of a dwelling-house, 
but not attached thereto ; or to break into 
a shop, warehouse, counting-house, and 
steal therein, is in each instance punish- 
able with transportation for life or for 
years, or with imprisonment and whipping. 

“ 3. Another species of aggravated lar- 
ceny is the stealing from ships ; and this 
now, for the first time, assumes in India 
a degree of delinquency above the level of 
simple felony. By sec. 89, to steal goods 
in any vessel, barge, or boat, or from any 
dock, wharf, or quay, subjects the offen- 
der to transportation for life; the more 
barbarous outrage of plundering a vessel 
wrecked, or in distress, is made punish- 
able with death, sect. 90. 

“ From the thieves the statute passes on 
to the receivers ; a class of persons always 
odious in the eye of the law, because they 
mainly promote depredation by holding 
out die means of disposing of the plun- 
der. A variety of statutes have been 
passed in England with the view of bring- 
ing receivers to punishment; each suc- 
ceeding statute being a tacit admission of 
the inefficacj of the former enactments. 
At present no difficulty seems to present 
itself. The new criminal provisions of 
England are now extended to India ; and 
by sects. 107 and 108 the receivers incur 
the guilt of the thief, whether the theft 
amount to a felony or only to a misde- 
meanor ; they are liable to be tried, with- 
out reference to the conviction of the 
principal, as substantive offenders; and 
their punishment, in case of felony, may 
be transportation for fourteen years; in 
case of misdemeanor, for seven ; or they 
may be imprisoned, in the one case, for 
three, in the other, for two years, with 
^hipping, if^he court think fit. This 
provision, it ik to be observed, now for the 
first time makes It an offence in India to 
receive valuable securities, bank-notes, 
bills, and* the like, knowing them to have 
been stolen* Even in England this orais- 
iioQ in the lew has been but very lately 
supplied; hire the receiving of such chotes 


inaction hes hitherto enjoyed perfect im- 
punity ; so that the person who perhaps 
prompted and reaped the chief benefit of 
the theft, has sometimes completely es- 
caped, whilst the mere agent in the busi. 
ness has been left to bear the whole weight 
of the punishment. 

“ IV. The fourth class of offences is 
comprehended under the head of mali- 
cious mischief; and here our new sta- 
tute follows many of the provisions of 
Mr. Peel’s, some of which apply to wan- 
ton acts which have hitherto been unpro. 
vided against in India. These are speci- 
fied in nine sections (114 to 123), and 
may be thus shortly summed up. 1. Un- 
lawfully and maliciously setting fire to 
places of religious worship, to houses, 
stables, out-houses, and the like; or to 
buildings used for trade or manufacture, 
whether such houses and buildings be in 
the possession of the offender or of any 
other person, or to effect the destruction 
of such buildings in a riotous and forcible 
manner, is punishable with death. So, 
to set tire to, or cast away, or in anywise 
maliciously to destroy any ship or vessel, 
or to set fire to the cargo, is made capital; 
and again, to exhibit false lights or sig- 
nals, or maliciously to do any act tending 
to the immediate loss of any vessel in dis- 
tress, or to destroy any part of a vessel 
wrecked or in distress, or any part of the 
cargo, or to impede the escape of any 
person from the wreck ; ore all respective- 
ly nets which forfeit the life of the offender. 

“ 2. Destroying goods in the progress 
of manufacture, or damaging machinery 
or implements employed in manufacture ; 
destroying sea-banks, locks, and other 
works of rivers or canals; maliciously 
killing or maiming cattle ; these offences 
are severally declared to be felony, and 
are punishable with transportation for life 
or years, or with imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding four years. 

“ 3. Maliciously damaging vessels, 
otherwise than by fire, with intent to ren- 
der them useless ; doing such mischie- 
vous acts as may obstruct the navigation 
of rivers or canals, setting fire to stacks or 
crops of rice or other grain, or of sugar- 
cane, or to plantations, or to grass, or to 
the like ground produce. These offences 
are punishable with transportation for a 
term not exceeding seven years, or im- 
prisonment not exceeding two. 

“ V. Forgery of deeds, or valuable 
securities, remains to be spoken of. What- 
ever doubts existed as to the nature and 
punishment of this offence in India, were 
removed by the statute 53 Geo. III. c. 
155, by which forgery, as well, as coun- 
terfeiting the gold and silver coin of Jhe 
British Governments in India, was made 
punishable with transportation for years,. 
By the new statute a severer mark is set 
upon these offences. Both are declared to 
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be felony punishable with transportation 
for life or years, or by imprisonment^ 
whilst the mere act of uttering counter- 
feited coin, with knowledge of its base- 
ness, remains a misdemeanor, 0? be visited 
by less or greater punishment according to 
the number of offences of whicli the party 
may be from time to time convicted. I 
may also here mention the offence of ob- 
taining money under false pretences, con- 
cerning which the new statute declares 
(section 108), that any person obtaining 
goods, money, or valuable security, by 
false pretences, with intent to cheat or de- 
fraud, is guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
after conviction, may be transported for 
seven years, or be fined and inprisoned. 

“ Having now pointed out the altera- 
tions relative to the offences themselves, 1 
proceed to speak to the improvements in- 
troduced in the bringing of the offender to 
justice. • 

** Amongst the offences embodied in 
tliis act, some few arc punishable by sum- 
mary conviction before one or more jus- 
tices of the peace. Such are the being in 
possession of more than five pieces of 
counterfeit coin, without lawful excuse ; 
being in possession of goods belonging to 
a vessel in distress, or wrecked, without 
lawful title to the same ; offering for sale 
such goods, unlawfully taken ; stealing 
dogs, or beasts or birds ordinarily kept in 
confinement, and damaging fisheries ; all 
these may be summarily inquired of by 
the magistrate, who has power to compel 
the appearance of the party accused, and 
where a penalty or forfeiture shall be 
awarded, to commit him to prison in case 
of default, for periods limited according to 
the amount of the forfeitures. A merci- 
ful power of remitting the punishment is 
reserved to the magistrates, where the of- 
fender is convicted of his first offence; 
whilst in case the forfeiture awarded ex- 
ceeds fifty sicca rupees, or the imprison- 
ment exceeds one calendar month, or the 
conviction has been before one justice 
only, the party convicted may appeal under 
certain terms to the general or quarter- 
sessions. 

“ With respect to felonies, and such 
misdemeanors as are not punishable sum- 
marily, where a party is accused before 
one justice of the peace, and evidence is 
adduced sufficient to warrant a strong pre- 
sumption of guilt, the justice is autho- 
rised to commit him for trial ; if such 
presumption is not raised,. but there still 
appears ground for judicial inquiry, and 
the offence is merely a misdemeanor, one 
justice may bail him ; but if the offence 
amount to felony, then the matter is to be 
inquired into by two justices at least, and 
if.they concur in believing judicial inquiry 
necessary, they are empowered to bail the 
accused; so that though j one magistrate 
may commit a party for trial, two are re- 


quired to release him on bail for felony ; . 
and even this is a great extension of the 
justices* power, because, hitherto the power, 
of bailing for felonies of a darker dye was 
vested alone in the judges of the several 
supreme courts, by analogy to the power of 
the judges of the Court of King's Bench 
in England. 

“ Before the committal or bailment of a 
prisoner, the justice or justices must take 
the examination of tlie prisoner, and the 
information on oath of the . accusers ; and 
may bind over on recognizance witnesses 
for the prosecution ; all which proceed- 
ings, and in case of bait, the. bailment, 
are to be signed by the justice or justices 
and delivered over to the proper officer of 
the court in which the trial is to be had. 

“ Some very wholesome provisions are 
next introduced relative to the trial of the 
prisoner. Many difficulties have, from 
time to time, existed relative to the trial of 
accessories. At present the accessory be- 
fore the felony is treated as a felon, and 
may be tried w ithout reference to the place 
where the principal offence was committed, 
or to the previous conviction of the princi- 
pal felon. The accessory before the fact 
is liable to the same punishment as the 
principal, the accessory after the fact to 
imprisonment for not more than two years, 
except in the case of murder, when the 
accessory after the fact is liable to be 
transported for life; and in the case of 
receivers, whose offence and punishment 
I have already adverted to. 

“In framing the indictment, some tech- 
nical niceties are now dispensed with ; 
and after verdict, the omission of mere 
formal words will no longer defeat the 
ends of justice. When the prisoner is 
called upon to plead, the mere plea of not 
guilty will put him upon his trial, without 
the repetition of certain idle words hereto- 
fore necessary to the ceremony of arraign- 
ment. If the prisoner refuses to plead, the 
court may order a plea of not guilty to be 
entered for him : instead of resorting to 
the ancient barbarous practice of peine 
forte et dure t which (though abolished in 
England) might have still been inflicted 
in India. 

“ The disabilities attending certain per- 
sons against offering their evidence are 
also removed by the present statute. The 
party whose name has been forged is how 
a competent witness to prove the forgery ; 
no person convicted of felony or misde- 
meanor (except perjury, or subornation 
of perjury), is incompetent, provided he 
has undergone the punishment awarded 
for his offence; and thfe^lfirmations of 
those persons whose religious scruples for- 
bid them to be sworn, such as quakera, 
&c., are now receivable in criminal mat- 
ters.” 

On the 18th April James Aims wastriecl 

for 
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for petjury and acquitted. The Madras 
pop^i describe the case as “ important 
and interesting;*' but, as usual, give no 
particulars. 

■ MISCELLANEOUS. 

INSOLVENT DEBTORS. 

We observe that a court for the relief of 
insolvent debtors will be held on Friday 
next the 1st instant, at the Court-house. 
We have not heard that any applications 
for relief have been sent in, but we do 
hope, that the design of the Legislature at 
home will not be frustrated by any pro. 
ceedings here, in the power of die court to 
remove. We are aware complaints do 
exist ; complaints similar to those which 
have led to the debtors in Calcutta bring- 
ing the matter before the judges in a very 
respectful petition, which, we have no 
doubt, will be attended to ; and we have 
as little also, that an application from the 
suffering parties in Madras would be con- 
sidered equally entitled to consideration 
from the judges at this presidency, did 
they feel it necessary to make any. We 
make this observation, presuming some 
difficulty is experienced in claiming the 
benefit of the act, and in coming before 
the court, conformably with the terms laid 
down. — Mad. Gaz., April 29. 

THE CENSORSHIP OF NEWSPAPERS. 

The censorship at this presidency seems 
to be exercised with a strictness and seve- 
rity without parallel elsewhere. We are 
repeatedly presented with long stellated 
blanks, both in the Madras Gazette and 
Madras Courier , indicating the erasure of 
passages, the initial words of some of 
which lead us to believe that they could 
have contained nothing offensive. For 
example, in the Gazette of April 22, oc- 
curs this passage « Mr. Denman, we 
find, lias at last been honoured with a silk 
gown,- in terms very flattering,—* * * 

(Then follows a quarter of a column of 
stars.) The same paper of a different dale, 
contains the beginning of some remarks 
upon our work : — “ In the Asiatic Journal 
for October is a letter on the subject of the 
new Atlas of India, a work projected on 
a large scale, particularly as applied to 
southern India;* the- maps of which, being 
on a scale of one mile to four inches, are 
drawn by the late Captain Mountford, 
than whom it could not have devolved 
upon a more efficient person . To the most 
connect judgment he added the most ac- 
curate delineation, and the finest pencil 
possible to imagine. He excelled in what- 
ever he undertook in the department to 
which he belonged.*' * * * (Then 

follows a chasm of about the same length 
as the other). In the Courier of the 20th 
March appears an entire column of. start ; 


the title of one of the blanks is “ Cal- 
cutta,'* shewing that the expunged. passage 
must be an extract from a newspaper of 
that presidency ! A Courier of a subse- 
quent date exhibits no less than five starred 
columns ! A passage, expunged by the 
censor from a Madras paper some time 
back, found its way into one of the Cal. 
cutta journals, and it turned out to be a 
stricture, we may venture to say, perfectly 
harmless , upon Mr. Huskisson ! These 
frequent exertions of a very delicate atul 
invidious discretionary power have attract- 
ed much notice, and provoked some severe 
animadversions, at the neighbouring presi- 
dency. We dare say they will not be 
overlooked at home. 

REMOVALS. 

Private letters mention that the Court 
of Directors have not only ordered the 
restoration of Mr. Hill to his office of chief 
secretary at Madras, but have likewise 
directed the removal of Mr. Lushington’s 
son from his appointment as Governor- 
General *s agent at the Nuwaub's durbar. 
— Beng. Chron. May 14. 

smoking. 

The prevailing use of cheroots at this 
presidency is complained of in the news- 
papers. The Courier says : u some are to 
he seen lolling in their buggies, and cn- 
joying their evening drive on the beach, 
puffing away with the greatest noncha- 
lance imaginable, whilst others on horse- 
back and in palankeens are to be seen 
amusing themselves in a similar way.” 

DEATH OF THE NIZAM. 

Accounts were received yesterday from 
Hyderabad mentioning the death of his 
highness the nizam, which took place at 
eight o'clock on the morning of the 21st 
instant. His highness has been succeeded 
by his eldest son Nasir ood Dowlab, and 
the greatest tranquillity was said to pre- 
vail.— Mad. Cour. May 30. 

. Authentic intelligence having been re- 
ceived of the death of his highness the 
nizam, fifty-nine minute guns were fired 
from the saluting battery on Saturday 
forenoon last, at twelve o'clock, corre- 
sponding with the age of his late highness, 
and the colours of the fort were hoisted 
half-staff high on the occasion.— Mad, 
Gov . Gaz. June 1 . " ; ' 

A royal salute was fired from the salut- 
ing battery, on Tuesday last, at noon, on 
the occasion of his highness Nazir ood 
Dowlah, eldest son of the late nizam, hav- 
ing been proclaimed his successor. We 
understand that his highness was placed ‘ 
on the tnusnud of his forefathers, and as- - 
sumed the refcta of governments on the 
24th ultimo^-/fr; JuneA. . 
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PONDICHERRY. 

On tlie 11th inst. the public functionn- 
ries at Pondicherry having assembled at 
the Government- house, proceeded in pro- 
cession, headed by M. lc capitaine de vais- 
seau Cordier, administrateur.general, par 
interim , to the Palais de Justice ; when 
in the presence of the judicial, civil, and 
military authorities, M. le capitaine de 
vaisseau De Melay, knight of St. Louis, 
and commander of the royal Legion of 
Honour, took the customary oaths of 
ollice. Ilia Excellency then produced 
the ordinance, nominating and appointing 
him governor of the French establishments 
in Iridia, which was read; and having 
been registered in the record of the Royal 
Court, the Advocate- General addressed 
the assembly at some length. The cere- 
monies at the Palais de Justice being con- 
cluded, the assembled several departments 
went to church, where mass was performed 
with the usual solemnity. From the sanc- 
tuary the whole cortege returned in pro- 
cession to the Government- house, when 
the late Administrateur-Geneml introduc- 
ed the several persons present to his Ex- 
cellency the new Governor.— Mad. Gov . 
Gaz. April 16. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

April 18. II.M.S. Pandora. Gordon, from Trin- 
comallce ; and Georgian, Land, from Philadel- 
phia — SI. Coromandel, Doyes, from Calcutta ; and 
Mary Ann, Spottiswoodc, from London.— S3. Re- 
nown, Raker, from Bombay. — 27- Simpson, War- 
ren, from Tel li cherry and Ceylon. — May 9- Sir 
John Hue Reid, Haig, from Trincomallee. — 12. 
Julie et Louie, Reviere, from Bordeaux and 
Bombay — 14. Morning Star, Barker, from Lon- 
don ana Madeira ; and Diadem, Wilson, from Isle 
of France. — 13. Reine Rose, Aimer, from Bor- 
deaux.— 18. Mary Ann, O’Brien, from London ; 
General Palmer , Thomas, from London and Cey- 
lon ; and Duke 6f Roxburgh, Brown, from Ta- 
voy. — 19. John, Freeman, from London and Mau- 
ritius — 28. La Gironde, Ducrox, from Bordeaux 
and Mauritius. — 29. II. C. steamer Trliea, Peters, 
returned from Sea. — 30- H.C. steamer Knterprize, 
Denton, from Calcutta and Trincomallee. — June 

I. Lord Rodney, Baxland, from N. S. Wales and 
Cassany. — I. Gahrielle, Dumar, from Bordeaux — 
7- Elizabeth, Phillips, from London, Madeira, 
anil Cape of Good Hope.— 8 . George and Mary, 
Roberts, from Calcutta.— 9. Aurora, Owen, from 
Bombay. — 11. Christiana , Hall, from London. — 
13. La Belle Alliance , Francis, from Mauritius. — 
13. II.C.S. Thames, Forbes, from London; and 
1m Pensylvanie, Clochar, from Bordeaux and 
Pondicherry. — 16. Roj/al Admiral, Wilson, from 
London and Madeira. — 17> H.C.S. Repulse , Grib- 
ble, from London.— 25. Espina, Echevarrie, from 
Cape of Good Hope. —30. Im Zelee , corvette, 
Poutier, from Calcutta and Coringa. — July 1 . 

II. C.S. Windsor, Havlsidc, from London. — 3. 
Clyde, Munro, from London and Cape of Good 
Hope. ' 

, Departures . 

April is. Susan , Halliday, for London. — 23. 
II.M.S. Pandora, Gordon, for Penang, Malacca, 
and Singapore; and Georgian , Lana, for Cal- 
cutta.— 28. Renown , Baker, for Calcutta. — Map 
n. Coromandel, Boyes, for London.— 7. Simpson , 
Warren, for Pondicherry, Mauritius, and Bour- 
bon«— 13. Mary Ann, Spottlswoode, for Penang, 
Malacca, and Singapore.— 23. Mary Ann , O’Brien, 
for Calcutta— 24. Clarissa, Rauflbli* for Pondl- 
rherry— £ 5 . Julie -et Laure, ftevkRR* for Pondi- 
cherry — June 3. Lord Rodney i Baxland, for Cal- 
cutta.— 7 . Diadem, Wilton, for Calcutta— 10 . Sir 


John Rae Reid, Haig, for Calcutta; end H. C- 
steamer Telica, Peters, for Covefong— 12. George 
and Mary, Roberts, for Liverpool. — 14. John , 
Freeman, for Masulipatam and Calcutta ; Aurora, 
Owen, for Calcutta; and H.C. steamer Enter- 
prize, Denton, for Trincomalee and Bombay. — 
18. Royal Admiral, Wilson, for Calcutta. — 19. 
Reine Rose, Anner, for Pondicherry and Bourbon. 
— 23. Morning Star, Barker, for Masulipatam and 
Calcutta. — 23. Christiana , Hall, for Penang, Ma- 
lacca, &c. — July 6. Duke of Hoxbourgh, Brown, 
for London. 


BIRTHS. 

April 4 . At Cannanore, the lady of Lieut. Stod- 
dard, ll.M.’s 34th regt., of a son. 

18. At Belgaum, the lady of Lieut. Charles 
Pickering, 2d bat. pioneers, of a son. 

24. At llajahmundry, the lad/ of 1L Yibart, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

28. At Ootacamund, on the Neilgherry Hills, 
the lady of Stewart Paxton, Esq., Bengal civil 
service, of a daughter. 

3. At Kaiuntee, the lady of Capt. J. Garnault, 
47th N.I., of a daughter. 

8. At Kolapoor, the lady of Capt. Benj. Blake, 
43th N.I., of a son. 

7. At Calicut, the lady of Thos. Gahagan, Esq., 
of a son. 

— At Masulipatam, the lady of Capt. Craster, 
30th N.I., of a son. 

8. At Masulipatam, Mrs. A. Vandcrputt, of a 
daughter. 

11. At Masulipatam, the lady of Lieut. James 
Kerr, 2d Europ. Kegt., of a daughter. 

— At Salem, the lady of C. E. Macdonald, 
Esq., Madras civil service, of a son. 

— At Kamptee, the lady of Capt. Williams, 3d 
L.C., of a son. 

— At Bellary, the lady of Capt. Godfrey, dep. 
assist, qr. mast, gen., of a son. 

13. At Punganore, Chcnnah Basa Aummazey, 
the lady of Emudy Chekah Royal or Nanah, son 
of his highness the Rajah of Punganore, of a 
daughter. 

— At Samulcottah, the lady of W. S. Mitchell, 
Esq., 22(1 N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Cuddalore, the lady of Lieut. George 
Wright, lntli N.I., of a son. 

ID. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Brev. Capt. 
Moore, II.M.’s89tn regt., of a sou. 

— At Bangalore, the lady of Peter Cator, Esq., 
of a son. 

— At Scringapatam, Mrs. Welsh, of a son. 

23. At Tranquebar, the lady of Capt. Smith, of 
a daughter. 

27* At Belgaum, the lady of Lieut. Col. Chas. 
Elphinstone, of a daughter. 

— At Potmdorah, near Anjengo, Mrs. D. C. Ro- 
drigues, of a daughter. 

28. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Hunter, 
assist, com. gen., of a daughter. 

31. At Vizagapatam, the lady of Henry Gardi- 
ner, Esq., of a son. 

June 2. At Madras, the lady of J. Bainbridge, 
Esq., of a son. 

12. At Quilon, tlic lady of D. S tret tell, Esq., 
2Uth N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Cuddalore, the lady 'of Lieut. IT. E. C. 
O’Connor, staff officer to the European Pension 
Depdt, of a daughter. 

18. At Madras, the lady of Edw. James, Esq., 
lieut. andpaym.,32d regt., of a daughter, stUl-hom. 

18. At Pahnanalr, the lady of T. A. Oakes, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Madras, Mrs. L. Griffiths, of a sou. 

— At Palaveram, Mrs. De Gray ter, of a son. 

19. At St. Thomas’s Mount, the lady of Lieut. 
Fred. Chalmers, 22d regt., of a daughter. 

— At Palaveram, tho lady of Lieut. Prior, 23d 
L.Inf., of a son. 

21. At Madras, Mrs. R. Clerk, of a son. 

22. At Ghooty, the lady of Lieut. Jas. Fitzge- 
rald, qr. mast., interp., and paymast- 49d N.I., 
of a daughter, still-born. 

24. At Bellary, the lady of A»'W. Lawrence, 
Esq., lieut. and qr. mast., 7th L.C. r of a son. 

— At Madras, Mrs. J. R. Hogg, of a daughter. 


. MARRIAGES. ? 

April 10. At Mussooree (in the hills north of 
Deyrah), Major J. Lour, 17th Madras infantry, to 
Miss Shakespew, second daughter of the- late John 
Shakcspear, Esq., Bengal civil service. 

27- At 
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27. At Cannanore, Lieut. G. B. Marshall, 17th 
N.I., fourth son of the Rev. G. Marshall, rector 
of Donah, county of Donegal, Ireland, to Lydia 
Jane, second daughter of the late Thos. Lambert, 
Esq., of Milford, in the county of Galway, lre- 

May 1. At Madras, Lieut. R. Codrington, 46th 
N.I., to Marla, fourth daughter of H. Fleetwood, 
Esq., of York Street, Dublin. 

16. At Tellicherry, Mr. Feleciano Xavier to 
Miss Luisa Netto. 

’ 18. At Madras, R.W. Innes, Esq., solicitor, to 
Selina Hosanna, second daughter of Austin Flower, 
Esq. 

20. At Madras, Wm. Rutter, Esq., to Ann Ma- 
tilda, second daughter of the late John Shaw, 
Esq., the former registrar of the Supreme Court 
at Madras* 

June 1. At Bellary, Lieut. Henry Wakeman, 
42d N.I., to Miss Anne Fraser. 

6. At Trichinopoly, Mr. Robert Lyon, of the 
judicial department, of the zillah of Madura, to 
Elisabeth Harriet, only daughter of the late Mr. 
John Patterson. 

11. At Vizagapatam, J. If. Dennison, Esq., of 
the country sea service, to Susan Caroline, only 
daughter of Ens. and Adi. Jones, Carnatic Europ. 
Vet. Hat. 

20.. At Hyderabad, Capt. Geo. Keir, comm, the 
3d regt. Nizam's cavalry, to Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Campbell Mackintosh, Esq., of I)al- 
migavic, North Britain. 

30. At Madras, Major Brunton to Mrs. Wallace. 


DFATHS. 

April 17. At lloyapettah, Mr. T.S. Comer, of 
the cholera. 

18. At Jaulnah, Ensign J. C. A. Durand, 28th 
regt. N.I., aged 18. 

— AtPundigul, on the right hank of the Klst- 
jiah, Lieut. Joan Pinchard, of the horse artillery, 
in his 27th year. 

10. At Jaulnah, of small-pox, Ens. T. S. Wil- 
son, 4(lth regt. N.l. 

. 27. At Madras, Mr. A. T. Jones, aged 31. 

20. At Kamptcc, of a bilious fever, Capt. Ar- 
thur Beutlcy, 25th Tegt. N.I., late paymaster to 
the Nagpore force. 

May 0. At Palamcottah, Mrs. Elizabeth Carlin. 
7. At Salem, Eliza, wife of the Rev. Henry 
Crisp. 

14. At Trichinopoly, Mrs. Daniel, lady of Capt. 
Daniel, H.M.'s 88th regt., aged 27. 

' — At Tripassoor, Mr. Nicholas Claridge, aged 40. 

15. At Hoonsoor, James Traill, Esq., assist. 
Mirg. on this establishment. 

18. At Kamptee, John Jones, Esq., surgeon, 3d 
JL.C., aged 46. 

— At Royapooram, after giving birth to a 
daughter. Mrs. C. F. Hicken, daughter of Mr. R. 
W. Meppen, master attendant of Pulicat, aged 21. 

18. At Bangalore, Ens. W. S. Robertson, doing 
duty with 31)th regt. N.l. 

. — At Trevandrum, Mr. W. J. Fraser, master of 
the band of H. 11. the Rajah of Travancore. 

20. At Cannanore, Lieut. R. Dodd, H.M.’s 54th 

At Madras, Mrs. Edw. D’Sena, aged 18. 

28. At Amee, Lieut. J. Boyce, H.M/s 41st regt. 
31. At Hydrabad, Mrs. H. W. S. Jones. 

, June I. At Bangalore, Mary Ann, wife of Qu. 
Mast. Wm. Doyle, hone artillery, aged 30. 

. — At Palamcottah, Ellen, wife of J. C. Wrough- 
ton, Esq., civil service. 

4. At Salem, Rungasawmy Moodeliar, one of 
the moonshees attached to the College of Fort St. 
George. 

6. At St. Thomd, Mrs. Damton, relict of the 
late Cudburt Damton, Esq., Madras establish- 
ment, aged (»7. 

6. At St. Thome, Capt. John Logan, 6th regt. 

. --At Pondicherry, Chas. Bilderbeck, Esq., 
flfCCl 24a 

, — At Amee, Assist. Surg. John Rowland, 
1I.C. s s e r vi ce. • 

7- At Viragapataro, of apoplexy, Capt. Robert 
Gray, 3d native veteran battalion, aged 44. 

11. At Madras, Elizabeth Sarah, wife of Jos. 
Balnbridge, Esq., in her 31st year. 

17. At Madras, Mr. Henry Christenau, superin- 
tendent of the garrison band, aged 43. 

18. At Madnis,CumbumpautyVeDcata>Royaloo, 


brahmin, aged 45. He had served in several pub. 
11c departments for nearly twenty years. 

- 86. At Madras, Garrison Serj. Me). John Rmq». 
bottom. 

Gornbap. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

KITTOOR PRIZE PROPERTY. 

Bombay Castle , May 2, 182D. — The 

operation of the Government General Or- 
der, No. 217, of 1828, having been sus- 
pended, under date the 16th Sept., until 
the Hon. Court’s orders on the subject of 
the distribution of the Kittoor prize could 
l;c reconsidered, the Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to direct that the distri- 
bution of the property be how confided to 
the Prize Committee at Bombay, referred 
to in the General Order of the 18th Sept., 
No. 2.50, which is hereby declared to he a 
“ General Prize Committee." The ab- 
stracts for the distribution of the Kittoor 
prize property are accordingly to he pre- 
ferred to the General Prize Committee at 
Horn bay. 

The Hon. the Governor in Council 
having thus, in obedience to the instruc- 
tions of the II 011 . Court, resolved that the 
property should be distributed by the pub- 
lic officers of government, instead of 
through the agency of Messrs. Shotton 
and Co., deems it an act of justice to that 
respectable firm to declare bis full convic- 
tion, that if the duty had remained in their 
hands, it would have been executed with 
the same satisfaction to government and 
the captors as in the instance of the distri- 
bution of the Rassul Kliyma prize pro- 
perty, the distribution of which was con- 
fided to them, and approved by the Hon. 
Court of Directors. 

The General Prize Committee will 
henceforth be composed of the following 
officers in lieu of those before named : 

The adjutant-general ; the quarter-mas- 
tcr-general ; and the town major. Lieut. 
Col. P. Fearon, late prize agent to the 
Deccan division of the army ; and Capt. 
Jameson, of the regiment of cavalry, prise 
agent to the Bombay troops on the reduction 
of Kittoor, are appointed temporary mem- 
bers of the General Prize Committee. 
The senior officer to be president of the 
committee. Capt. Morris is appointed 
secretary to the General Prize Co mmittee - 

The total amount of the prizg&jj^ttty 
captured at Kittoor, with simpjjpHpNfest, 
up to the 31st March last, is'^Wipees 
12,60,107. 2. 69. 

PUBLIC BU1LDJN0S AT SURAT, 

Bombay Castle, May 8, 1 $29. — Tb0 Hod, 
the Governor in Council is pl««a$d I0 re- 
scind that pert of the G.O. of 
1827, placing the barrack andc^^ 

‘•' He 
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lie buildings under the officers of engi- 
neer, on the abolition of the offices of bar. 
rack-master at Surat and the northern dis- 
tricts, directs that, in conformity to the 
practice obtaining in the other divisions of 
the army, the public buildings at Bu. 
roda be placed under the assistant quarter- 
master-general pf the Guik war subsidiary 
force. 

The public quarters at the subordinate 
stations having now been specially placed 
under the quarter-master general’s staff* of 
divisions, the Governor in Council, with a 
view to the better protection of these build- 
ings, is pleased further to direct that, on the 
completion of any new buildings, as also re- 
pairs of all buildings which may have been 
delivered over for that purpose, it will be the 
duty of the engineer officer, completing 
such works and repairs, to forward to the 
olHcerof the quarter-master general’s de- 
partment of the division a plan and minute 
description of such buildings, exhibiting 
the number of fixtures, &e., that he may 
Pike charge- and grant a receipt for the 
same. 

sor.ni eus’ a t.i.owa nces. 

Bombay Castle, Jlfay8 f 1829. — The lion, 
the Governor in Council is pleased to di- 
rect that at fixed full batta stations, where 
Kuropcan regiments are entitled to two 
drams, an ounce of coffee and half an 
ounce of sugar be issued to the men in 
lieu of one of the drams, and that the dif- 
ference between the price of the drain and 
the coffee and sugar should be credited to 
the Canteen Fund, to assist in the general 
objects of the fund, which is intended for 
the benefit of regiments. 

This system to be in force at all fixed 
field batta stations, but subject to a return 
to the allowance of the two drams when the 
troops are actually serving in the field. 

PRESSING COOLIES OR BIC.G ARIES. 

■ Proclamation,— Bombay Castle , May 2.5, 
1829. — The Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil deems it expedient to notify for general 
information, that under section xviii. of 
Regulation X 1 1. A .D. 1 827, the practice of 
pressing coolies or biggaries is strictly pro- 
hibited, and that it is the duty of the ma- 
gistrates to take instant cognizance of all 
acts so prohibited, and to bring to justice 
altaflfejiders, whether British-born subjects 

> MP|fog' under clause ii. of the same 
section* is defined to be the compelling a 
person to serve as porter or guide by means 
of personal violeticc, as blows, or such 
treatment as produces corporeal pain or 
injury ; or by means of violence to pro- 
perty, as seizing or injuring any article be- 
longing tp him or in his occupation ; or 
by means of threats expressed in words, or 
conveyed by conduct, denoting an inten- 
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tion to indict, some injury to person or pro- 
perty, apparently in the power of the cul- 
prit to effect. 

CIVIL PROMOTIONS.. 

Bombay Jit nr 17, lftL>0.— The Hon. the 
Governor is pleased to notify the following promo- 
tions in the civil-service : 

To the rank of Senior Merchant, from 11th 
May — Messrs. John Pye, J. 1*. Willoughby, 
J. A. Shaw, II. II. Glass, and W. S. Boyd. 

To the rank of Junior Merchant, from 10th 
June 1 ».’!>. — Messrs. R. K. Pringle, Edm. Montgo- 
merie, Win. Chamier, P. W. La Geyt, H. A. 
Harrison, R. T. Webb, Henry Brown, J. W. 
Muspratt, G. C. Wroughton, Philip Stewart, and 
Gregor Grant. 

UP tile rank of Factor, from 7th June 1020. — 
Messrs. John Burnett, Win. Binlwood, Alex. Se- 
ton, ami Philip Bacon. 


MILITA IlY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, fee. 

Bombay Cast Jr, April 22, 1J>29. — Colonel Fitzge- 
rald, (Ml., II.M.M 20 tli Foot, to he commandant 
at l’oonah, v. Lieut. Col. Sullivan. 

Lieut. Col. Sullivan to command garrison of 
Bombay, and (as a special ease) to draw difference 
between allowances allowed to that station, and 
what lie would have received hc.d he remained in 
command at Poonali. 

April .TO. — Trinj.nrary Appointments confirmed. 
Major G. F. Gordon, 2d L.C., on his arrival in 
Kat tvwar, to assume command of brigade serving 
in that province. — Ens. Ii. Ash, Stltli N.I., to act 
as interp. in 1 1 imioostanee to left wing of 2d L.C. 
from 2:*d March.— Lieut. J. R. T. Willoughby, 
2.1 th N.L, to act as interp. in Himloostanee toGu- 
zerat Prov. Bat., from /th April. 

Lieut. R. Hughes to act as qu. must, to .Td N.L, 
(luring absence of Lieut. Bird wood on sick certifi- 
cate. 

Lieut. J. Jackson to be acting adj. to a detach- 
ment of 2:">tli N.I. stationed at HursoJe. 

('apt. W. Jacob, artillery, to take- charge of 
assist, adj. gen ’s aud bazar departments, andCapt. 
Penley that of assist, qu. mast. gen. at Bn roda, on 
departure of L’apt. Leighton for presidency on 
duty. 

7 ih \ Y.J. Lieut. G. St. B. Brown to lie rapt., and 
Ens. O. H alpin to be lieut., in sue. to Graham dec. ; 
dated 12th April 1929. 

Senior Supermini. Ens. C. R. Whit* lock to rank 
from 12th April 1020, and to be posted to 7th N.L, 
v. Haipin prom. 

Surg. J. J. Thompson app. to medical duties of 
Bussora agency, in room of Assist. Surg. Monte- 
flore resigned. 

May 1. — Lieut. Bqlkley, acting 3drassist. com. 
gen., tcmi>orarily attached to office of acting 1st- 
assist. com. gen. at presidency. 

Capt- A. B. Campbell, 2d-assist. com. gen., trans- 
ferred from station of Sholapore to that of Cutch. 
—Lieut. Stark, .Td-assist. com. gen., directed to 
proceed to Sholapore. 

May 2.— Assist. Surg. Fraser placed at disposal 
of superintendent of marine, for marine duty.- 

Lieut. R. M. Hughes, 12th N.I., to be fort adj. 
at Surat, v. Brown removed on prom. ; date 12th 
April 1020. 

12 th N.I. Lieut. T. Maughan to be adj., v. 
Hughes ; ditto. 

lit/* N.L Lieut. J. Davit to be adj., v* Parsons 
proceeding to Europe; dated 29th April 1029. 

• Lieut. T. Brown to act as adj. to 11th N T .T. 
from date of departure of Lieut. Parsons for pre- 
sidency on sick certificate. ■ 

Assisi. SUTg. G.Gray directed to be relieved from 
marine duty. 

Lieut. F. McGlllivray to be assistant .to Gapt. 
Hawkins, superintending construction of .mint. 

May 8 .— Lieut. B. Mitchell. 1st Ettrop.* Regt, 
««d Ens. J. H. B. Mitchell, attached to same corps, 
4 K Per- 
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permitted to resign llOn. Company’s service at 
their particular request. 

Lieut. T. Mitchell, 16th N.I., to act as Interp. 
in Hindoos tanee and Mahratta languages to right 
wing of 2d L C. from 1st April. 

Lieut. N. Lechmerc, Horse Artillery, to act as 
second deputy commissary of stores at presidency 
during absence of Capt. Law on sick certificate. 

May 12. — 1st Europ. Regt. Eus. J. M. Mitchell 
to bo lieut., v. B. M itchcll resigned II.C.’s service ; 
dated 10th May 1829. 

Sen. Supemum. Ens. Chas. Cunningham to rank 
from loth May 1829, and to be posted to 1st Europ. 
Regt., v. Mitchell prom. 

Capt. Brown app. to conduct duties of brigade 
major's office at Surat, from date of departure of 
Capt. Gillum for Baroda, until arrival of Bri- 
gade Major Mant. 

21/tt N.I. Lieut. E. W. C. Parry to be flu. most, 
and interp. in llindoostanee language; uategt 1st 
May IfiSJ). 

Lieut. T. N. Vaillant, 24th N.I., to officiate as 
interp. in llindoostanee language to 2d Europ. 
Regt. 

May 18.— Cadet of Cavalry John Campbell ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to comet. 

Cadets of Infantry C. N. Treasure, C.P. Leeson, 
and II. Price, admitted on estab., and prom, to 
ensigns. 

May 25.— Cadets of Infantry It. II. Mackintosh, 
J. C. Wright, A. U. Bathborne, II. Rudd, and E. 
Hall, admitted on estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Regt. of Artillery . Ist-Liout. J. Lloyd to be 
enpt., and 2d-Lieut. B. nailev to be 1st lient., In 
sue. to Barton dec. ; dated 20th May 1829. 

2d Gr. N.7. Lieut. T. Graham to be rapt., and 
Ens. R. Hudson to be lieut., in sue. to Inglis dec. ; 
dated 8th May 1829- 

Sen. Supernum. Ens. II. Franklin to rank from 
10th May 1829, and to be posted to 2d Gr. N.I., v. 
Hudson prom. 

Lieut. II. W. Rudden, 18th N.I., to act as fort 
adj. at Asseerghur, from date of departure of 
Lieut. Tapp for presidency on sick certificate. 

Assist. Surg. M. Stovcll placed at disposal of 
superintendent of marine, for marine duty. 

May 27.— Lieut. R. Bulkley to be 3d assist, 
com. gen., v. Capt. G. P. LeMessurier u signed. 

May 28.— Cadet of Infantry R. Phillips ad- 
mitted to estab., and prom, to ens. 

Mr. J. P. Malcolinson admitted on estab. as an 
assist, surgeon. 

Capt. J. Farquharson, 9th N.I., to assume 
temporary command of troops at Sholapore from 
14th May. 

May 30.— Capt. T. Stevenson, Horse Artilery, 
to he agent for manufacture of gunpowder, v. 
Capt. Barton dec. 

June 1 — Lieut. Col. Rainey to be private secre- 
tary to his Exc. the Acting President in Council 
(lieut. Gen. Sir T. Bradford) from 27th May. 

Lieut. T. Sutton, Artillery, to superintend con- 
struction of public buildings in progress at Raj- 
cote 1 dated 10th May. 


June 13, 1829.— In reference to the General 
Orders Issued by the Supreme Government at 
Fort William under date the 5th May last (see p. 
684), the Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct that the following arrangements take 
place: 

Lieut. Cols. Commandant to be Colonel*. — W. 
Roome, 24th N.I.; D. Leighton, 7th do.; W. 
Brooks, engineers; J. Smith, 8th N.I. ; T. Cor- 
selUs, 9th do. ; H. Hessman, artillery ; G. M. 
Cox, 12th N.I. ; M. Kennedy, 16th do. ; G. R. 
Kemp, 13th do. ; H. Roome, Ifith do.; J. Cun- 
nngham, 17th do; J. T. Dyson, 18lh do. ; W. D. 
C lei land, 19th do.; B. W. D. Sealy, 3d do. ; W. 
Gilbert, 21st do. ; B. Kcnnett, 22d do.; .f. P. 
Dunbar. 2d L.C. ; A. Aitchison, 23 1 N.I.; W. 
Turner, 1st L.C. ; A. Hogg, 11th N.I. ; C. Hodg- 
son, artillery; It. Whish, do.; W. Hull, 1st or 
Gr. N.I.; F. H. Pierce, aniUery; K. Egan, loth 
N.L ; E. Shuldham, 25th do. ; J. Mayne, 28th 
do.; W. Sandwith, 1st Europ. Regt.; J. Salter, 
fit h N.I. : S. Goodfellow, engineers ;. P. Dela- 
motte, ad L.C.— all date of rank 5tb June 1829. j 


The temporary rank of Brigadiers’ General Is 
conferred upon Colonels D. Leighton, C.B., and 
H. Hessman, who arc at present exercising the 
command of divisions of the army. 

The following promotions will take place In the 
corps of engineers In order to give effect to the 
arrangement authorizing an additional major 10 be 
addtd to its present strength in its formation into 
two battalions: 

Corps of Engineers. Capt. John Hawkins to be 
major, to complete estab. ; and Lieut. S. Slight to 
be capt., and 2d Lieut. J. J. Cruickshank to be 1st- 
Licui., m sue. to llawkius prom.; all dated 6th 
Juno 1829. 

The following officers will be borne as supernu- 
merary to the establish ir.ent consequent to the re- 
duction m the army of this presidency : 

Light Cavalry. 

l.vf Regt. Lieuts. T. B. Hamilton and J. Penny, 
and Cornet A. Tweed ale. 

2d Regt. Lieuts. II. L. Salmon and C. T. Hon- 
lier, and Cornet C. L. J. Du Pre. 

3d Regt. Lieuts. G. O. Reeves and R. H. Ric- 
kards, and Cornet J. Williams. 

Artillery. 

1st- Lieuts, H. W. Brett, J S. Unwin, J. Tarle- 
ton, C. II. Boyes, 11. Forster, J. M. Glass, G. R. 
Mann, and B. Bailey, and 2d Lieut. T. Gains- 
ford. 

European Regiment*. 

1st Regt. Lieuts. J. Broil hurst and J. M. Mit- 
ch 1 11, aud Ens. C. Cunningham. 

2d R'gt. Lieuts. W. E. Hawlinson and C. R. 
Ilogg, and Ens. II. Jeffery. 

Native Infantry. 

1#/ Gr. Regt. Lieuts. 11. 11. Crockett and W. 
Baker, and Ens. J. M. Browne. 

2d Gr. Regt. Lituts. F. Williams and R. Hud- 
son, and Em’s. H. Franklin. 

3d Regt. Lieuts. A. M orison and W. S. Nettle- 
fold, and Ens. J. S. Cahill. 

4 th Regt. Lieut. F. C. I loll and N. H. Thorn- 
bury, ami fins. W. G. Wheatley. 

bih Regt. Lieuts. W. T. C. beriven and W. Ed- 
wards, and Ens. P. Dennis. 

6th Regt. Lieuts. W. Thatcher and F. Mayor, 
and Ens. E.C. Bust. 

7th Regt. Lieuts. J.R. llibbcrt and O. Ilalpln, 
and Ens. C. It. Whitelock. 

8th Regt. Lieuts. 11. C. Morse and C. A. Haw- 
kins, and Ens M. Wyllie. 

9th Regt. Lieuts. M. Smith and G. Whlchelo, 
and Ens. H. W. Evans. 

lOfft Regt. Lieuts. T. Jackson and C. Thrcshie, 
and Ens. ti. T. Fenwick. 

1 lth Regt. Lieuts. II. J. II. Christopher and A. 
W. J. Logie, ana Ens. T. Minster. 

\2th Regt. Lieuts. E. T. Whitehead and W. J. 
Eastwick, and Ens. It. Travers. 

13 th Regt. Lieuts. J. E. Carpenter and W f . 
Chambers, and Ens. A. H. Williams. 

14 th Regt. Lieuts. C. G. Calland and E. A. Gue- 
rin, and Eus. T. WiJlmott. 

1 5th hegt. Lieuts. 11. S. Watkin and N. Gos- 
lin, and Ens. W. Robertson. 

16th Regt. l-ieuts. C. Gibcrne and C. G. G. 
Munro, and Ens. 11. Orrok. 

17 th Regt. Lieuts. G. H. Leavlss and W. J. B. 
Kmpe, ami Ens. F* C. Wells. 

18 th Regt. Lieuts. S. H. Partridge andC. J. 
Curtis, and Ens. C. W. Maude. * 

If Uh Regt. Lieuts. D. Graham and J. Qt Gor- 
don, and Ens. J. Tait. 

2 oth Regt. Lieuts. S. C. Baldwin and W. Jones, 
and Ens. E. Baynes. 

21 at Regt. Lieuts. S. J. Stevens and E. W. C. 
Parry, and Ens. W. G. M 'Hattie. 

22 d Regt. Lieuts. C. S. Thomas and C. Rooke, 
and Ens. J. D. Leckle. 

23 d Regt. Lieuts. F. H. Brown and T. Stock, 
and Ens. A. J. A. Bromwick. 

34 th Regt . Lieuts. C. S. Geddes and Fv N. Var- 
iant, and fins. H. Cunningham. 

20th 
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S Zth Reut. Lleuti. O. Fulljames and J. II. F 
Willoughby, and Ent. H. W. Preedy. 

86 th Regt. Lieuts. J. B. Gil landers and G. Wil- 
ton, and Ens. W. Rose. 

Returned to duty, from Europe .— Major R. Ro- 
bert on, id Gr. Regt. — Ens. It. Lewis, 22d IV. I. — 
Lieut. Col. R. Strover, artillery.— Major W. G. 
White, ditto.— Superintending Surg. F. Trash. 


MARINE PROMOTIONS. 

May 9.— Commander C. F. Grice to be capt., v. 
Guy resigned ; dated 1st May 1629. 

Lieut. John Pepper to be commander, v. Grice 
prom. ; dated ditto. 

Mr. T. G. Carless to be lleut., v. Pepper prom., 
dated ditto. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— May 14. Lieut. R. T. Lancaster, 
li)th N.I., for health. — 21. Surg. J. G. Stuart, 
11 th N.I., for health.— 27- Capt. G. P. Le Mes- 
surier, 14th IST.I. . .‘3d assist, com. gen., for health. 
—June 1. Capt. F. T. Farrell, lithN.L— 3. Lieut. 
H. Pelham, 10th N.I., for health. 

To Sea . — May 28. Assist. Surg. J. Hnwison, in 
charge of lunatic asylum, for one year, for health. 

To China . — May 30. Capt. 13. Rennet t, 13th 
N.I., for health (eventually to Europe). 


LAW. 

Sufremk Court, March 16 . 
Insolvent Debtors' Art . — Oti the court 
being assembled, Mr. Justice Grant spoke 
to the following effect : — 

“ In opening this court for the relief of 
insolvent debtors in this presidency, I 
have sincere pleasure in congratulating 
this community on the introduction of a 
measure, so much called for on every prin- 
ciple of humanity and of justice, and by 
every consideration of that which is inse- 
parable from these principles, the welfare 
and prosperity of the society on whose 
affairs they are to operate. Notwithstand- 
ing this, I am well aware that there is like ly 
to exist, and, as I am informed, there does 
exist, among those whose interests are 
likely to be affected by this measure, a dif- 
ference of opinion in regard to i!^ advan- 
tageous nature; and it would be stirpris. 
ing if, 011 so important and so novel a mea- 
sure, in reference to the mercantile society 
of India, difference of opinion should not 
exist. It is without doubt a measure most 
important in its consequences, and most 
extensive in its operation.’* 

The learned judge then gave an analysis 
of the act. He then proceeded : 

“ These, very shortly stated, are, I 
think, the principal provisions of this law. 
It is, as I have said, a most important sta- 
tute; and must produce a very material 
and a very beneficial change in the charac- 
ter of the relation of debtor and creditor in 
India. Where no laws exist for compel- 
ling the debtor to make a fair distribution 
of iiis property among bis creditors, when 
lie cannot pay all on one hand, nor for re- 
leasing the debtor from the vengeance and 


resentment of a disappointed creditor, 
when he is fairly willing to do all that the 
state of his affairs admits of to discharge 
his debts on the other, the trade of lend- 
ing money becomes a sort of gambling, 
and a separate business and profession, and 
generally not the most creditable business 
and profession. Where men lend money 
without much inquiry into the security of 
the borrower, but trust to the effect which 
their power of punishing debtors by a pro- 
tracted, in some cases an endless, impri- 
sonment, will have in frightening most 
men into some caution in this respect, or 
at least into the keeping within such hound 
as t^y .may generally have a fair chance 
of paying one man by borrowing from 
another before their affairs are totally des- 
perate, and their credit irretrievably gone ; 
and thus the original lender thinks he will, 
in a great majority of cases, be pretty sure 
to get out, and he compensates his chances 
of loss, total or partial, amounting to a 
certainty of loss in a considerable number 
of instances, by the extravagant rate of in- 
terest he charges in all. 

“ Thus the honest, and careful, and 
industrious man, who has occasion to bor- 
row money for reasonable and legitimate 
purposes, on good security, is obliged to 
pay an extravagant rate of interest, in or- 
der that his payment may compensate the 
loss the lender expects to sustain from hav- 
ing trusted a spendthrift, a prodigal, or a 
needy and thoughtless adventurer. No 
man can have sat in this court half of the 
short time I have done, wit bout seeing that 
this is the state of things here. 

tl The lowest rate of interest charged 
by the most respectable houses and monied 
men is three quarters per cent per month, 
more than nine per cent, per annum ; 
while the government obtains money at 
five per cent, per annum, and the banker 
or shroff, who charges above nine on his 
advances, allows only six per cent, on fits 
receipts, on which he again charges one 
per cent, commission, which reduces the 
interest allowed to five. If you compare 
this rate of interest, nine per cent., to the 
profit which can be made of money in any 
fair speculation, it will be evident that no 
man can borrow money at this rate to em- 
bark in any such speculation. 

“ Many other things are necessary, to 
enable a country to take advantage of the 
largest bounty of nature, so as to convert 
her gifts into wealth generally diffused, 
and the possession of those things which 
follow this distribution of wealth, comfort f 
civilization, and good morals, generally 
spread among a people. To this purpose 
good laws are necessary, as well ns a just 
administration of them, and the making of 
good laws consists rather in the removing of 
obstacles, which occur in the natural path 
and progress of society, than in any ela- 
borate contrivances for accelerating her. 

march. 
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march. These advantages India has never 
possessed. 

“ Any general diffusion of wealth, 
therefore, was not to be expected ; but I 
think, considering her natural advantages, 
a somewhat greater diffusion of wealth, 
and a somewhat greater power of applying 
it to promote its own increase, might have 
been expected. Among many oilier dis- 
advantages, I think the state of the law of 
debtor and creditor has been one of the 
greatest, especially in places whore, as in 
this great place of trade, wealth and com- 
merce have established themselves to ^a 
considerable extent — short asthat v cxiptij;Js.. 
of what ought to result from 
advantages, from the liberal and ftraySeaf- 
ing of the government towards the inha- 
bitants, and its splendid liberality in use- 
ful public works, and from the just and 
equal administration of British Jaws, i 
should say, that when a country had ad- 
vanced, even the shortest way on the road 
of commerce, for the improvement of her 
condition, the very first thing necessary to 
disembarrass her on her journey is a good 
system of law applicable to the relation of 
debtor and creditor, of which system one 
of the most essential parts is that which re- 
lates to the case of insolvent debtors ; and 
without some system of bankrupt laws, no 
material advance in trade, industry, and 
in wealth, can ever be made in any coun- 
try. Accordingly, no country in which 
any such progress has been made has ever 
existed without it. 

“ The benefits of the system of law thus 
introduced will be felt equally by the len- 
der and the borrower ; men will become 
more careful in lending money and in giv- 
ing credit to such as wish to deal with 
them. They will come to look to the na- 
ture of the security on which they advance 
money, or furnish their goods, w ith a view 
to certain payment with a reasonable 
profit, not to a gambling profit with the 
risk of loss ; and in considering the se- 
curity, they will take into consideration the 
character of the borrower as well as the 
known extent of his fortune. They will 
regard an honest, industrious, and careful 
man of small means, as a safer debtor 
than a man of a different character with 
more apparent wealth, and this will 
prove equally beneficial to all parties. The 
prudent man will obtain credit, the 
thoughtless and prodigal will not ; and as 
to a person of this latter description this is 
the very thing for him, so the most inju- 
rious to him of all things is the careless 
credit which is here constantly afforded. 

“ To Europeans it is the constant 
source of irretrievable ruin : how often is 
a young man here on his very landing of- 
fered credit, which to him, who perhaps 
never had the command of 100 rupees in 
'his life, appears unbounded,. while hun- 


dreds and thousands of Rupees are almost 
forced on him on his bond, which is not 
worth the clothes on his back, and those 
perhaps not puid for ; by all which he is 
perhaps led into dissipation and extrava- 
gance, which end in jus total ruin ; and 
talents and good dispositions, that might 
have been of the greatest benefit to himself 
and to society, absolutely rendered of no 
value to either. 

“ Nor are the mischiefs of this system 
confined to Europeans : to the natives it is 
equally injurious, and more so than it 
would be in Europe, from the nature of 
their occasions of expense. In England, 
a man who lives by his industry, as lie 
gets richer, increases liis usual and daily 
expense. The labourer, when he is fully 
employed and gets good wages, and feels 
that he has more money to «pend, has a 
better dinner every Sunday, adds some lit- 
tle bits of furniture to bis stock, and in- 
creases his constant and every-day com- 
fort. The shopkeeper sets up his buggy, 
takes a house in the country, his wife 
dresses better. The merchant keeps a 
more expensive cook, gives better dinners 
and more frequent, drinks finer wines, 
lives in a larger and better furnished 
house. In short, all classes extend their 
ordinary and daily expense, and none but 
the most thoughtless and extravagant will 
go on long doing this with borrowed money 
constantly added to their dtbt. But in 
this country the great expenses of the na- 
tives are merely occasional, and the ease 
of getting money ruins them. A man has 
a marriage in his family, and if he can 
borrow as much money as will enable him 
to do so, lie will spend upon it what will 
render him an embarrassed man for life. 
He will not unfrequently go further, and 
place himself at the mercy of his creditor 
to be sent to gaol lor life if he so chooses. 

“ But when it is known that if this 
measure is had recourse to, the borrower 
may pay his debt by surrendering his lit- 
tle all to his creditors without distinction, 
men will hesitate in thus affording to their 
neighbours 1 lie means of ruin, without 
knowing wlmt sort of chance they have of 
recovering their own, and will be driven 
to calculate for their re-payment rather 
on their inquiries into the substance and 
character of their debtor, than on the terror 
inspired by a barbarous power to imprison 
a beggar for life, if they will a fiord 
him the means of the scantiest subsistence. 
On the other hand, money will be obtained 
at a reasonable rate for fair speculations, 
according to the risk that may be incurred ; 
and if an honest and industrious man is 
unfortunate in trade, his creditors who 
have run a risk in common, will suffer the 
loss in common, and the industry and ta- 
lents of the bankrupt will no longer be lost 
to the public and himself.'* 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE NEW CHIEF JUSTICE. 

The appomtment of Mr. Dewar to the 
exalted post of Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature appears to yield 
general satisfaction throughout the settle- 
ment ; and this arises as much from a be- 
lief in his perfect fitness for the office, as 
from the sentiments of regard and esteem 
with which the learned judge has inspired 
all who have had the pleasure of forming 
his acquaintance since he arrived iu Bom- 
bay two years ago. 

It is certain that Mr. Justice Dewar 
ascends the bench under advantageous cir- 
cumstances which none of his predeces- 
sors could boast. To a competent ac- 
quaintance with the different branches of 
English law, bis lordship, we believe, 
unites the peculiar advantage of a know- 
ledge of the language, habits, and preju- 
dices of the people, and of the constitution 
of the community amongst whom he is 
appointed by his sovereign to dispense jus- 
tice. Of the importance of this acquisi- 
tion every judge who has ever sat on the 
Indian bench must have been duly sensi- 
ble, but few we suspect have been able to 
find leisure enough, amidst their multifa- 
rious duties, for the application necessary 
to its possession. — Bom. Cour., June 6. 

THE BAR OF BOMBAY. 

It does not appear that the vacant office 
of advocate -general had been filled up 
when the Duke of Sussex came away, 
though certain candidates for it have been 
mentioned. We should hope that the ap- 
pointment will be conferred on one of the 
gentlemen now practising at the Bombay 
bar, and that no addition to the present 
number will be sanctioned in any shape. 
Whether it arose from motives of policy, 
or a thorough belief in its necessity, that 
the late Sir Edward West was induced to 
recommend an augmentation to the nu so- 
ber of practitioners at Bombay, we are not 
prepared to say ; but we have no hesitation 
in affirming that the measure, whatever 
were the motives for it, was to every man 
concerned a source of pecuniary loss and 
severe disappointment. When Bombay 
was in the plenitude of its wealth, and tiie 
amor lilijiandi held potent sway over the 
rich natives of the place, four or five clever 
barristers could each command a tolerable 
share of practice, enabling them to sup- 
port an appearance and an establishment 
commensurate with their station in so- 
ciety, and furnishing them with the means 
of retiring with sound livers and unbroken 
constitutions to their native country. But 
that golden era, the days of the Macklins 
and the Woodhouses, has long since passed 
away. Bombay is no longer, nor has it 
been for the past eight years, the El Do- 
rado it might once have been called, nor 


do the natives cherish to the same extent 
that love of law which was erst the source 
of extensive professional emolument. Under 
these circumstances, it was inconsiderate in 
the extreme to induce men of talent, with 
fair prospects at home, to transport them- 
selves to this deleterious climate for the 
sake of a scanty livelihood ; it exhibited, 
to say the least of it, an ignorance of the 
real extent of business, quite unaccount- 
able in a man of Sir Edwurd West’s pene- 
tration. We can only hope now, that the 
real state of things will he represented to 
the home authorities clearly and correctly, 
and that little addition, if any, will be 
.niade to the number of barristers now 
/poising. 

'Tne same remarks apply to the attor- 
nies, who are, to use n homely phrase, “ as 
thick as three in abed.” — Ibid. 


THE GOVERNOR. 

Sir John Malcolm left the presidency 
for the Mahabulcshwnr Ilills the 23d 
April. II is Excellency intends to pass 
the rainy months at Dhapooree. It is 
stated, that after the rains the Governor 
will visit Guzerat and Baroda, the capital 
of the Guicwar, and return to Bombay 
in the spring of 1830. A government 
proclamation, dated 27th May, announces 
that during his absence from the seat of 
government he will exercise all the powers 
which are vested in him by law when in 
Council at Bombay ; that the administra- 
tion at the presidency will, in the Gover- 
nor’s absence, be conducted by the re- 
maining members of the government, his 
Excellency Lieut. Gen. Sir Thomas Brad- 
ford officiating as acting president. All 
official correspondence to be carried on, 
and the resolutions of government to be 
passed, in the name of the Governor in 
Council. 

MR. NEW Nil AM. 

Mr. Newnham, chief secretary, has becii 
appointed by the Court of Directors a 
provisional member of council, and to 
succeed as a member of the Council Board 
on the first vacancy. 

BOMBAY LITERARY SOCIETY. 

Wc are gratified to perceive that artifi- 
cers are now busily employed in fitting up 
the large northern room of the new Town- 
hall, for the reception of the library and 
museum of the Bombay Literary Society. 
The advantages of having new and well- 
aired apartments for the records of this 
learned body must be great ; and it is mat- 
ter of congratulation to the members and 
subscribers ofthisSociety, that their library, 
manuscripts, and museum will now have 
suitable accommodation, when removed to 
the apartments in this splendid building, 

now 
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now being fitted up for their reception.— 
Bom. Gaz. May 6. 

STEAM NAVIGATION OF THE RED SFA. 

The Bombay Courier states that the II. C. 
brig of war Thetis had proceeded to the 
Red Sea, and that the brig Owen Glendower 
sailed at the same time laden with coals, 
to be landed at Aden, Jcdda, Cosseir, 
and Suez, for the use of steam. vessels in- 
tended to navigate between Bombay and 
Suez. A buggla laden with stores and 
provisions also accompanied the Thetis, as 
it is expected that the survey of the Ked 
Sea, under the superintendence of Lieut. 
Moresby, of the H.C. marine, will occupy 
a period of six months. We are told that 
the object of the survey (as merely preli- 
minary to steam navigation) is to ascertain 
the different bearings of prominent head- 
lands, and the soundings in approaching 
the ports which may be chosen for the de- 
pots of fuel, and generally to determine 
the best course at all seasons for steamers 
proceeding to and from Suez. 

The Eliza has brought out two engines 
of eighty-horse power each, for the H.C. 
steam- vessel, now building in the dock- 
yard. Artificers have arrived by the same 
conveyance for putting up and making 
those steam-engines, when the vessel now 
building shall be completed. 

The first steam -boat, it is said, was to 
leave Bombay for Suez on the 15th No- 
vember. 

REFORMS. 

In the course of the last and present 
week the secretariate has been removed 
into the Government- iiouse in the fort, and 
certain public offices (accommodated in 
private buildings rented for that purpose) 
are now to be accommodated in the old 
secretariate after the 1st proximo. "We 
have heard that the following public offices 
will be thus provided for : the Military and 
Medical Boards, the Medical Storekeeper's 
office and public Dispensary, the offices of 
the .Adjutant- General and Quarter-Master 
General of the army, the Brigade Major 
of Rina's troops and the Commissariat. 
The vacating of the present offices by the 
above establishment must materially affect 
the present high rent of houses within the 
fort. We have also heard that it is in con- 
templation to occupy that part of the 
edifice now rented for the Supreme 
Court, and not required for the court 
or the accommodation of the honourable 
judges as offices for the officers connected 
with the court, which is now occupied by 
individuals having no claims to public 
quarters. We have heard that the Master 
in Equity, Prothonotary, Registrar on the 
ecclesiastical side of the court, and the she- 
riff’ will be thus accommodated, and as 
they at present rent offices at the public 
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cost, the savings by thi» and other means, 
in the public charges, for office-rent alone, 
will exceed 30,000 rupees perannum, cal- 
culating on probable conjecture what is 
now paid. — Bom. Mercury, March 17. 

MARAUDERS. 

Extract of a letter from the Deccan : — 

“ You have, no doubt, heard of the old 
adage, * set a thief to catch a thief this 
has been exemplified in the case of a Ra- 
tnoosee chief, named Oomeah, and a part 
of his gang, formerly the most hardy and 
successful freebooter in all the Dcckan, 
having been lately employed by the magis- 
trate of Poonali to apprehend robbers. In 
the early part of 1826 and the whole of 

1 827, this same Oomeah issued his pro- 
clamations to the villagers around thePoo- 
rundor Hills to cease paying revenue to 
the Company, and to pay it to him, other, 
wise he would burn their villages, and 
carry off the inhabitants prisoners, and in 
many instances lie carried bis threats into 
effect. Such was the terror of this man's 
name in the Dcckan in 1826, that no 
person could travel without an escort in 
the vicinity of his haunts. Spider's Horse, 
and a detachment under Capt. Davies, 
aided by the magistrate's establishment, 
were found inadequate to put down Oo- 
meah and bis gang, from the circumstance 
of Duiuloo Punt, one of the highest na- 
tive functionaries in the magistrate’s office, 
having entered into a compact with the 
Ramoosec chief, and participated largely 
in their plunder, for which he was after- 
wards tried and convicted, and sentenced 
to be hanged ; but from the consideration 
of Dundoo Punt being a bramin, and of 
the Putwardhan family, his sentence was 
commuted to imprisonment for life, and be 
is now undergoing his punishment in the 
criminal gaol at Rutnagliurry. After the 
detection of Dhundoo Punt Putwardhan, 
the influence of this Oomeah and his gang 
diminished, and through the politic mea- 
sures of Captain Spiller, a nogociation 
was entered into with Oomeah for bis sur- 
render on conditions, in the beginning of 

1828, since which period he has been un- 
der the surveillance of the police, and is 
now employed upon pay to suppress gang- 
robbers, with which the Deckati is yet too 
much infested. This is a measure of 
policy, which by proper vigilance and 
caution lias rendered the very elements of 
disorder, rapine, and murder, the means 
of preserving tranquillity in those districts 
formerly the scene of depredations and 
plunders.” 

STORMS IN THE DECCAN. 

The annual Dukhan * thunder-storms 
have this year been unusually numerous, 
violent, and continued, and attended with 
more fatal accidents from lightning than 

at 
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at any former period. On the 21st May 
two gentlemen on a shooting excursion, 
some miles from Poona, were driven to 
seek shelter from an approaching storm 
under some lofty and stout trees ; the 
lightning struck a tree adjoining to them, 
and it together with another were subse- 
quently blown down, the violence of the 
wind being so great that the gentlemen 
could not keep to their feet without some 
assistance from a fixed object. On the same 
day a house was struck in the village of 
Boosreegaon, ten miles north of Poona, and 
burnt On the nextday the sleeping tent of 
Major Sykes, pitched under trees at the 
Huhhus ILuigli, Joonur,was struck. There 
were six persons in the tent: three fell life- 
less, and the other three were struck but 
not injured. — Bum. Cour.June 6. 

DISPERSION" OF THE COOf.IKS. 

The Bombay Cazcftc states : “ We arc 
happy to hear that Captain Mackintosh’s 
arrangements for the dispersion of the coo- 
lie bund or gang, alluded to in our last, 
have been very successful, nearly half the 
number of persons that composed it having 
been taken. The coolie chief and ring- 
leader of the bund, Khassy Row Kharry, 
was made prisoner on the Sth of April, 
near Rajoor, by a juinadar of the 1st ex- 
tra battalion in a manner very creditable 
to the juinadar, and on the 10th Captain 
M. commenced his march towards Ah- 
niedr.uggur, with about ninety coolie pri- 
soners in charge.” 

General Orders by the Honourable the 

Governor in Council, Bombay Castle, 

June 11, 1829. ’ 

No. 221, of 1829- — The dispersion of 
the Koolec bund, which had assembled in 
the neighbourhood of Nassuck, being now 
completed, the Governor in Council per- 
forins a gratifying duty, in expressing his 
high sense of the zeal and ability display- 
ed by the exertions and patience of the 
men of the detachment employed in this 
short hut arduous and successful service, 
wherein a body of marauders, amounting 
to about .‘>00 or 400 men, and traversing 
one of the most difficult tracts of country 
iu India, were, by judicious, rapid, and 
well combined movements, driven to ex- 
tremities in the limited ptrioil of within 
two months, and finally dispersed, after 
their leaders and others, to the number of 
seventy, had been taken prisoners. 

For these results, so creditable to those 
who achieved them, and so important to 
the peace of the country, government is 
indebted to the zeal, local knowledge, and 
judgment of Captain Mackintosh, of the 
Ahmeduuggur police corps, who com- 
manded the detachment; and its thanks arc 
also due to Lieut. MacDonald, 9th N. I. ; 
Lieut. Major, 6*th N.L; anil the native 


officers and men of the detachment from 
Ahmednuggur. placed under his orders; 
as well as to Lieut. Purris, 9th N.I. ; and 
the co-operating detachment from Malli- 
gaum; and to Captain Kingston, 17th 
N.I., and Lieutenant Cruikshanks of the 
lame corps, and the detachment employed! 
in the Conkan, by whose means Kanjeee. 
lilmngrera, the principal leader of the 
hand, was driven from that province, anil 
the banditti confined to the country above 
the ghauts, where they were engaged, over- 
powered, and dispersed, by the other de- 
tachments. 

Among the native officers engaged in 
this service, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to distinguish with his particular 
approbation pensioned Soobedar Bhicajee 
Jadow, commanding the fort of Putta, to 
whose zeal and judgment the capture of 
the head of the gang is in a great degree 
to l>e attributed. Subudar Letchman Geer 
and jemadar Shaick Ilussein have also 
been brought to the notice of government, 
as having distinguished themselves on this 
service, particularly in the capture of 
Kcssylee Khary and his followers. 


SHIFTING. 

Arrival*. 

April 2 i». Aurora , Owen, from Calcutta, Point 
do Gallo, and Goa. — 27. Mountstunrt Klphinstone , 
Ritchie, from Greenock : and draw, Allen, from 
Muscat. — M/ii/ f>. F/r tchcr, Foster, from Port 
Louis. — 12. Falla.*, Matarais, from Hourhon. — 14. 
II.C.S. Herefordshire, Hope, from London. — 19. 
II.C.S. It nek high u m i re , Glasspoolc, from Lon- 
don. — 21. Fortune, Gilkcson, fiom Glasgow and 
Rio de Janeiro; and Elizabeth, Brown, train Ba- 
tavia. — 24. Runnpmede, Wildridge, from Lon- 
don ; and Lady Fever sham, Ellerby, from Lon- 
don and (’. G. I lop - — 2(i. Janet, Lauthean, from 
London and C. G. Hope. — 27- William Maitland, 
Jameson, from London. — 2R. /few. Fell, from 
Liverpool. C. G. Hope, and Mauritius. — 29. Rifle- 
man, Bleadle, from Liverpool. — June 2. II.C.S. 
Duke of Sunset', Whitehead, from London. — 9. 
Hi ti/a l George, Em bid on, from V. I). Land.— 13. 
Diligent, Pryancau, from Bordeaux. — 17- William 
IVilson, Burchett, from Persian Gulf and Mus- 
cat. — 1H. II.C.S. General Kpd, Scrlc, from Lon- 
don and St. Helena. — 1!). Hutton, Lcnepreu, from 
Mauritius. 

Departures. 

April 211. Childe Harold. West, for Ceylon and 
Mauritius. — Map 11. Grave , Allen, for Padang ; 
and IV m. Glen Anderson, M'Millan, for Calcutta. 
— 14. Cluirmont, M'Aulav, for Port Glasgow. — 
1H. Thomas, Davidson, for Mauritius — 23. H.M. 
new ship Andromeda, Furneaux, for London. — 
24. Protector, Bragg, for London; Elizabeth, 
Grcig, for Uussorah; and Aurora, Owen, for Ma- 
dras and Calcutta. — 2#. Prince of Orange, Jame- 
son, for London. — :jo. Golconda", Clark, for Lon- 
don. — June 9. Mountstunrt Klphinstone, Ritchie, 
for Greenock. — lf>. Maitland, Jameson, for Mau- 
ritius. — 10. Hem, Fell, for London. — 20. Fortune, 
Gilkeson, for Liverpool. 

Freight to London (June 13) — j£l. 10s. per ton. 


lUItTHS. 

Ajtril 12. At Ahmctiabad, Mrs. Eliz. Watkins, of 
a son. 

23. At Matoongha, the wife of Mr. A. W. Elliott, 
draftsman, artillery ddpOt, of a daughter. 

20. At Bombay, the lady of Capt. Man son, ar- 
tillery, of twin sons. 

Map 3. At Rutnaghenry, the lady of D. Shaw, 
Esq., M.D., of a son. 

7. At Masagon, the wife of Mr. Yates, baker, 
of a son. 

a At 
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H. At Nogpdre, the lady of A. K. Agnew, Esq., 
of a daughter. . 

10. At Bombay., the lady of Capt. G. W. Blach- 
Icy, 13th N.I., of a son. 

2(1. At Colabah, Mrs. Joseph Nimmo, of n son. 

:»). At Ahmudabad, the lady of John Vibart, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

June 2. At Bombay, the wife of Apothecary II. 
Mac Lcane, H.M.’s 20th regt., of a (laughter. 

12. At Colabah, the lady of Capt. liae, H.M.’s 
20th regt., of a son. 

Lately. At Bombay, Mrs. J. C. de Gama, of a 
son. 


MARRIAGES. 

April 20. At Mandavie, (hitch, It. C. Money, 
Esq., civil service, to Mary, daughter u| tile Itev. 
J. Gray, chaplain in Cutch. ’» 

May A. At Ghutulwarass, F. B. NovrlS,*E«<j., 
II. II. the Nagporc Rajah’s service, to Isabella, 
third daughter of the late G. W. Fillio, Esq., 
Bombay civil service. 

II. At Rom bay, Capt. B. P. II. Johnstone, H.II. 
the Nizam’s service, to Johanna, only daughter of 
the late Capt. James l.Ioyd, same service. 

— At Cola ha, Mr. Alex. Hanlie, Ht hospital 
assistant, vet. bat., at Dapooly, to Miss Mary Leo- 
nard. 

14. At Rutnagherry, Capt. flrucks, II. C. ma- 
rine, to Margaret, third daughter of A. Fraser, 
Esq., of Tavistock Square, London. 

III. At Bombay, II. P. l ladow, F.sq., son of the 
Ilov. James Hailow, of Ktreatly, Bedfordshire, to 
Jane Charlotte, second daughter of II. II. Webb, 
Esq., of the Custom House, London. 

2d. At Bombay, Mr. Win. Turner, purser of the 
11. C. brig of war Tigris, to Miss Juliana Wil- 
liams. 

Janet], At Bombay, Henry Smith, Esq., of 
Batiboys, in the county of Wicklow, lieut. col. of 
the 1st llegt. Bombay L.C., to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the lion. Sir J. P. Grant, of Rothie- 
murchus, in the county of Inver* jess, one of the 
judges of the Supreme Court of Bombay. 


DEATHS. 

April \\. OiT Vingorla. on his passage to Eng- 
land, on the ship Lady East, Capt. James Gra- 
ham, lately commanding the 7th regt. Bombay 
N.I. His remains were Interred on the 131h with 
military honours, in the old English burying- ground 
at Cabo. 

May !). At Bombay, John Whyte, Esq., late 
commander of the ship Caledonia. 

If). At his residence, Matoongha, Capt. James 
Barton, artillery, agent for gunpowder, aged 3<». 

21. At llursole, Lieut. W. A. Wall, 20th regt. 
N.I. 

22. At Bombay, Mrs. Eliz. M. M'Veigh, aged 
about 54. 

30. At Bhewndy, Sarah, wife of M. Rowland, 
Esq. 

31. AtKaira, IJcut. J. B. F. Lcvery, fith Bom- 
bay N.I. 

June 4. At Sotara, (.’apt. II. Adams, 5th N.I., 
and surveyor to his Highness the Rajah. 

C>. At Bombay, Mr. H. Briggs, partner in the 
firm of Higgs and Briggs, aged 42. 

7* At Byculla, Adolphus, only son of Capt. 
Geo. Jervis, aged two years. 


ernuoiu 

ARRIVAL OF STRANGERS. 

The following notice has been issued by 
the government of Ceylon : — 

“ Deputy Commissioner- General’s Office, 
Colombo, May 24. 

“ All strangers arriving at Colombo, 
either by sea or land, are directed, agree- 
ably to former orders issued in this respect, 
immediately to report themselves at the 
office of the Chief Secretary to govern- 
ment. Persons neglecting to do so will 
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be liable to be arrested, and instantly re- 
moved off the island ; and the port magis- 
trate is hereby directed to see tluit the or- 
ders of government, on this head, are 
stiictly attended to, as far as relates to this 
department. 

“ I5y his Excellency's command, 
(Signed j “ John Rodney, 

M Chief Secretary to Government.” 

COMMISSION OF INQUIRY. 

On Thursday, being St. George's Day, 
the royal standard was hoisted, and a royal 
salute was fired accompanied with a Jen. 
(Ir-joii! by the troops From the ramparts. 
At one o’clock his Excellency the Gover- 
nor held a levee at the Kiiig's-liouse, 
which was attended by the lion, the Chief 
and Puisne Justices, his Majesty’s Com- 
missioner of Inquiry, and members of his 
Majesty’s Council, the civil and military 
officers of government, and most of the 
respectable inhabitants, together with a 
numerous concourse of the native chiefs 
and headmen ; and in the evening a mag- 
nificent ball and supper was given by his 
Excellency the Governor in honour of the 
occasion. As soon as the levee was over 
his Majesty’s commission, appointing Com- 
missioners of Inquiry into the affairs of 
this colony, was duly read and published 
under a royal salute. His Majesty’s Com- 
missioner of Inquiry and the Secretary to 
the Commission then proceeded to the 
council-room, when the usual state oaths 
were administered to the Commissioner 
under the customary salute, and to the 
Secretary to the Commission, by bis Ex- 
cellency the Governor in Council . — Ceylon 
Caz . April 2o. 

BIRTHS. 

A/iril20. At CoIoihIh), the lady of Capt. Isaac 
Foster, Ceylon Title regiment, ef a son. 

May A. At Colombo, Mrs. Ball, of a daughter. 

11. At ('alpentyu, the wife of Adam Kadrevail 
Pulle, of a son. 

MARRIAGE. 

May 20. At Colombo, Mr. J. C. Gerhard to Miss 
Margaret M'G'ulIy. 

deaths. 

Jan. 2. At sea, on board the toppings, in the 
50th ypar of his age, the Rev. James Chater, Bap- 
tist missionary, who was proceeding to England 
for the benefit of his health. Mr. Chater was 
almost the first English missionary that settled in 
Ceylon, and by the liberal assistance of his Majes- 
ty’s Government, published the first grammar of 
tne Singhalese language, to which he afterwards 
added several elementary works. 

April 17* At Kandy, of which place he was staff- 
oflicer, Capt. Manwalring, of the Ceylon rifle regi- 
ment. 


ilialacfit. 

TOPOGRAPHY OF THE SETTLEMENT. 

The Europeans, both English and 
Dutch, and their descendants retain all 
the customs of their respective countries. 

Their 
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Their houses are generally lofty, airy, and 
comfortable; and that part of the town 
which they occupy, is always clean and 
neat. They are in general temperate, in- 
dulging in no excess, except smoking, 
which is now however on the decrease. They 
seldom sutter from disease— at least not 
more frequently than people of the same 
class in £uropc. Most of the children 
are affected with worms, probably gene- 
rated by indulgence in half- ripe fruit. 
The Portuguese are much degenerated by 
intermixture with the natives, and with 
little of the enterprising or warlike spirit 
of their ancestors — the conquerors of Ma- 
lacca are a lazy, proud, ignorant, and su- 
perstitious race. Most of them subsist 
principally upon the produce of their 
fisheries, in which they extensively engage. 
Their houses are constructed of wood, or 
feu l it kayoo and artop ; their rooms small 
and unventilated ; and not over great at- 
tention is paid to cleanliness, either in them 
or in their persons. As fur as I have been 
able to learn, they arc not subject to any 
peculiar diseases. Many of them now 
living here have reached the age of ninety 
and upwards, and their children have a 
thriving healthy look. The better orders 
among them use nearly the same food as 
the European ; the lower however live 
principally upon fish and fruit. The Ma- 
lays of this station, from long intercourse 
with Europeans, seem to have lost their 
native ferocity of disposition, and are a 
harm less peaceable race. They are finely 
limbed, active when pleasure is their ob* 
ject, as in the pursuit of game or practice 
of gymnastic exercises ; but, as far as pro- 
fit or coinfort are concerned, they are in- 
dolent ill the extreme. Those who do en- 
gage in any occupation, if on the coast, 
apply themselves to a sea-life, either man- 
ning small merchant pralius, or fishing ; if 
in the interior, they cultivate a small quan- 
tity of rice, for the supply of the dusun 
or village which they inhabit. Their houses 
are generally separate, constructed of 
wood, and concealed in groves of fruit 
trees, especially the jack, or arlocarpus 
integrifolia . They are subject to fevers 
and bowel complaints, and soon acquire 
the look of old age. The slate of medi- 
cine among them is exceedingly low, but 
more will he said on this subject hereafter. 
Their principal food is rice, fish, and fruits, 
of various kinds. On grand occasions, 
such as marriages, buttaloe meat, or htr . 
ban, is devoured in quantities by all. — 
Penang Guz. Feb. 7. 


Hereto. 

THE LATE AFFRAY AT TEHRAN. 

The following is published in the Bom * 
bay Courier of May 16, as an extract of a 
Asiat.Journ.\o l. 28. No. 167. 


letter from Meerza Alice Shah to his Royal 
Highness Prince Abbas Meerzn. 

“ My orders leaving me no alternative, 
I take the liberty to represent that the Rus- 
sian envoy, from the day of his arrival in 
the capital, received from the king the 
greatest attention and consideration. The 
ministers of the state, too, were night and 
day engaged in seeking occasions to do 
what was agreeable to him, and so to con- 
duct themselves towards him that his time 
might pass most pleasantly, and that he 
might return from hence with all honour. 
Many things which occurred were, for his 
sake, passed over; for example, two Ar- 
menians of Tehran killed a Mahomedan, 
and sought refuge in the house of the en- 
voy, who entreated for them. The king 
pardoned them, and satisfied the heir of the 
Mahomedan. Rut an Armenian, named 
Roost om, who had from his infancy been 
a slave in Persia, and was known to he a 
bad character, and some others like him, 
having accompanied the envoy, were em- 
ployed by him as guides and persons to 
point oul the way to him (by implication 
spies and advisers) : the conduct of these 
persons became offensive and intolerable to 
the people; they stirred up the envoy to 
resort to acts which were calculated to pro- 
duce a bad feeling, and were at variance 
with the respect due to the government. 
For instance, a kujer, of the royal branch 
of the tribe, who has an affection of the 
head which makes him speak foolishly, 
was admitted to the house of the envoy, 
and trusting to his protection, said all that 
was injurious and insulting of the shall’* 
government. 

“ Meerza Yakoob, an Armenian of 
Erivan, and eunuch, the steward of the 
whole of the king’s harem, who had for 
many years enjoyed confidence and consi- 
deration, having taken with him jewels 
and cash to a large amount, went to the 
house of the envoy shortly after his arrival 
at Tehran. The shah relinquished to 
the envoy all claims to Meerza Yakoob, 
but directed that the property which he 
had carried oft’ should be restored. The 
envoy replied that it was necessary to have 
the matter decided l>y law. The ministers 
consented to this ; liut Meerza Yakoob, 
confiding in the protection of the envoy, 
uttered abusive things of the law- of the 
prophet and the faith of Islam, vilified the 
chiefs of the priesthood, ridiculed the Per- 
sian government, and cursed the Persian 
people ; so that the inhabitants of Tehran 
of all classes were irritated and unable to 
endure it. While matters were in this 
state, two women of the Armenians of 
Turkey, w'ere in the house of Allah Yar 
Khan (late Asufedhowlcli) ; the spies of 
the envoy gave him information of this 
circumstance, and deceived him into the 
belief that these were two- captives from 
Georgia and Karabaugh. The envoy in 
4 L consequence 
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consequence demanded them; Allab Yar 
Khan replied that they were from Tur- 
key, and had no connexion with Russia ; 
but the envoy would not believe this, and 
became urgent and violent. The king or- 
dered Allah Yar Khan to send the women, 
with a man of his own, to the envoy's 
house, that he might question them, and 
ascertain from themselves that they were 
not Russian captives. Allah Yar Khan, 
according to his orders, sent them ; hut 
the envoy sent back the man and detained 
the women. 

• « It is well known that, according to 

Persian custom, a woman cannot remain 
in the house of a stranger, and that her 
doing so is injurious to her reputation ; 
moreover, on that night Mecrza Yakoob 
had a drinking party, and the envoy’s peo- 
ple had brought a prostitute from the 
town. The two women who were in the 
house, seeing these proceedings, began to 
complain, and the populace became agi- 
tated till morning, when some persons 
weut to get back the women, but they were 
not given up. First there was a quarrel 
between the persons who went for the wo- 
men and the subah of the envoy’s guard. 
Then people collected on both sides. The 
envoy’s people attacked the others, and with 
guns and pistols shot some of the town 
people ; the relations of those who were 
killed joined in the fray, and a general tu- 
mult and commotion was excited. When 
information of these proceedings was con- 
veyed to the king, his majesty despatched 
me and bis royal highness Imaiim Wardec 
Meerza, the commander of the guards, 
with 2,000 or 3,000 men of the guards of 
the palace and the garrison of tlic citadel 
of the subah of Key. We proceeded with 
all possible expedition, punishing the peo- 
ple and driving them before us : hut before 
we reached the bouse of the envoy all was 
over, and all that should not have been 
done was done. 

. “ This much was effected, that the first 
secretary with three other individuals were 
rescued in safety; all the other persons who 
were in the house were destroyed. Even 
the shah’s feroshes, who were stationed in 
the house, and the subah of the guards 
who resisted the populace, several were 
killed ; of the persons who accompanied 
me about thirty or forty were wounded. I 
would that they had all been slain, could 
it have prevented such a catastrophe. I 
swear before God, by the salt of the king, 
that I would rather have died, I would 
rather have been put to death with all my 
children, than endure this shame. I know 
not what condition you will be in when 
this letter reaches you. 

“ His majesty commands me to state, 
that the revolutions of heaven have brought 
about this event; that we are here offering 
every apology to the secretary, and that 
you will do every thing in your power with 


the English envoy and the Russian autl: 
rities at Tabreez ; you will send a person 
to Tiflis to present the true state of the 
case. Although the whole Persian nation 
feel shame before the Russian govern- 
ment for this occurrence, still the inno- 
cence of our servants must be made known. 
Whatever atonement you may think due, 
will be readily made." 

Extract from a Firman addressed by his 

Majesty the Shah to Prince Abbas 

Meerza. 

“ The bodies of those who were killed 
have been buried with every mark of respect 
and honour. The secretary and other 
survivors have been treated with all kind- 
ness, and in the meantime orders have 
been issued for the punishment of the per- 
petrators of this deed, and they shall he 
punished. We wait for advice from our 
son, in concert with Mr. Ambaugher, to 
complete the atonement. 

“ In the course of two days the secre- 
tary, with Meerza Allikhan, our reply to 
the emperor’s letter, with a statement of 
all events, shall be sent to General Paske- 
vitch : they were present and saw the state 
of affairs. The secretary will best be able 
to give a true account of the matter ; and 
in the mean time we expect from our son 
advice regarding the measures to be adopt- 
ed to remove this stain from our reputa- 
tion." 


ifHaiMgagcar. 

FRENCH EXPEDITION. 

We have received news from Bourbon 
of the 25th of July. The J\ T ievre and 
Chevrctte corvettes had touched at St. De- 
nis only to take in water, and then pro- 
ceeded with the troops they had on board 
to join the Terpsichore and Indefatigable 
frigates and the Madagascar corvette, 
which had before sailed for Madagascar. 
The object of this division, it is said, was 
to expel the Malgaches, who had just 
taken possession of our establishments in 
that island. The troops were to land at 
Fort Dauphin and St. Mary. The Queen 
Mother, who now governs Madagascar, 
has conceived such a hatred of every thing 
French, that she resolved no longer to tole- 
rate jour flag on her territory. Her troops, 
which are now disciplined in the Euro- 
pean fashion, might perhaps oppose with 
advantage the intended invasion ; but they 
seem to propose to leave it to the pernicious 
influence of the climate to rid them of the 
French regiments. Every day our settle- 
ments in India decline. We cannot main- 
tain our ground there except humbled or 
fugitives. Would it be believed, for in- 
stance, that in Cbandernagore there is not 
a single piece of cannon mounted on its 
carriage ! — French Paper, Oct, 2 1 . 
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CONSUMPTION OF OPIUM. 

The C»nt on Register contains a state- 
ment of the consumption and value of 
Indian opium in China, in the year end- 
ing 31st March 1829. The following is 
the result : 

Patna, 4,831 chests; price varying from 
Sp. drs. 885 per chest to 1,040. Benares, 
1,130 chests ; price Xp. drs. 840 to 1,015. 
Malwa, 7,171 chests; price 830 to 1,250. 
The total quantity is 13,132 chests; the 
total value Sp. drs. 12,533,115, equal to 
£2,71 5, (XX) sterling! 

There appears in the Regular the follow- 
ing comment upon this return : “ Our 

annual statement of the deliveries of the 
various descriptions of the Indian drug 
exhibits an increased consumption in the 
last year of 3,657 chests over that of the 
former twelve months ; which may partly 
he attributed to the indulgence in the 
luxury of the pipe being more extended 
over the empire, and partly to the little 
interference which the mandarins have 
interposed to the operations of the smug- 
glers : this past season may indeed be 
considered as one peculiarly free from in- 
terruption of any kind, a circumstance 
that has much assisted the trade.** 

The increase, the last year, was chiefly 
in the Malwa opium, which contains a 
larger proportion of smokable extract than 
the other sorts. The quantity of Malwa 
consumed the previous year, 1827-1828, 
was only 4,361 chests. 


£(U0traUi0ta. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Sydney papers to the 7th of June have 
been received. According to the agricul- 
tural report for May, published in the Syd- 
ney Gazette , the prospects with regard to 
the wheat crop in some parts of the inte- 
rior of New' South Wales during the 
greater part of that month have been very 
discouraging, and would have been still 
more so had the season been further ad- 
vanced. Wheat sown long before Eastcfr 
week, had not yet made its appearance 
above ground, and the earth was dry and 
iron-bound. There had been no moisture 
in itto feed the grain as it lay in the ground, 
and heavy morning fogs, succeeded by 
hot mid-day suns, had served rather to re- 
tard than promote vegetation. In other 
districts, however, the vegetation bore a 
more promising appearance, and if crops 
failed in some instances, the deficiency 
was likely to be supplied by abundance in 
others. By an advertisement inserted in 
all the Sydney papers, we find that a steam 
navigation company was proposed to be 
established in that city. The association 
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was to be composed of landholders, mer- 
chants, and traders of the colony, as 
shareholders in the division of a capital 
commensurate with the proposed under- 
taking, the least estimate of which would 
be .£*3,000, to be raised in shares of £50 
each, without limitation to any number 
that might he individually subscribed 
for. The company was to he under the 
management of five directors, and in every 
respect governed according to the princi- 
ples of joint-stock concerns of the same 
kind in England. The establishment of a 
steam-boat communication with various 
parts of the interior was likely to prove 
highly important to all the settlers. If the 
project succeeded, it was probable that 
means would he afforded for an extension 
of regular communications between Syd- 
ney and Ilohart Town also. Meanwhile 
an experiment was to he made between 
Sydney and Paramatta, by some of the 
projectors of the association, through the 
means of an engine recently purchased by 
them for that purpose. The commissioners 
for valuing the Crown lands in New South 
Wales proposed, at the suggestion of the 
local government, dividing the territory 
into counties, whose boundaries should 
not be merely geographical. A list of all 
the chief places throughout the territory 
had been published by the government, 
with their respective distances from Syd- 
ney. I n consequence of numerous appli- 
cations for allotments of land in various 
townships of the interior, a government 
notice was issued on the 29th of May, 
making known the conditions on which 
they might be obtained, and the regulations 
for laying out the same and securing the 
regularity of the buildings. Each allot- 
ment was to consist of half an acre of 
land, and a grant of fcc-simple could 
alone he given, it not being the inten- 
tion of the government to issue leases in 
future, and the rate of annual quit- 
rent in the several classes of towns to 
vary from sixpence to two-pence per rod. 
A species of ophthalmia has prevailed in 
Sydney. Old and young w'ore afflicted, 
and some instances occurred of persons 
having entirely lost their eye-sight. Or- 
ders had been received from England for 
the immediate abandonment of Port Raf- 
fles. The lawyers at Sydney were classi- 
fying themselves into attornies and barris- 
ters; each class confining itself to its own 
peculiar duties. The Chief Justice had 
published a code of regulations to be ob- 
served in the gaol and hulks. 

The Aborigines . — A severe contest be- 
tween two hostile native tribes took place 
a few days ago, on the banks of George*s 
Hiver, in which ten warriors gloriously 
expired. This fight originated, we under- 
stand, on the part of the Five Island 
blacks, who stole into the camp of the 

Cow 
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Cow Pasture natives in the dead of night j 
and carried off, unperceived by their 
sleeping brethren, nU their moveable pro- 
perty, such as tomahawks, spears, waddics, 
&c. Th^victory was won by the injured 
tribe, sTO made their enemies pay dearly 
for their dishonesty . — Sydney Gaz.Jufte 6. 

IVic Press . — Mr. E. A. Ilayes, editor 
and proprietor of the lustra linn news- 
paper, has been found guilty (April 14) 
on an ex -officio information, filed by the 
Attorney- General, for a seditious libel, 
contained in that journal of the 27th Ja- 
nuary last, tending to bring the governor 
of the colony into contempt. 

Mr. E. S. Hall, editor of the Sydney 
Monitor, has also been found guilty (April 
15) on an ex-officio information, filed by 
the Attorney- General, for a libel on Cap- 
tain Crotty, of H.M.’s 39th Regiment, a 
justice of the peace, and late comman- 
dant of Port Macquarie. 

van diemen's land. 

Papers from Van Diemen’s Land to the 
1st of June have been received. We 
learn from them that some correspondence 
had lately taken place between the local 
government and the civil and military of- 
ficers in the Indian service, residing at 
Hobart- Town for the benefit of their health, 
respecting the encouragement that would 
be given to the latter to become perma- 
nent settlers or land proprietors in Van 
Diemen’s Land. The government had 
proposed to grant to such persons land, on 
condition of expending in improvements 
on it to the amount of five shillings an acre, 
within the period of two years from taking 
possession; and also to give grants of 
land to non-residents, on their investing 
capital in the colony to the amount of .€1 
sterling for each acre. These proposals 
were likely to be the means of bringing a 
large accession of wealthy and respectable 
settlers in the colony. The blacks are re- 
presented in these papers as having become 
so cunning and hostile, that there appear- 
ed no alternative with them hut open war- 
fare and capture. An establishment for 
their amelioration exists at Prune Island ; 
if it prove prosperous, the necessary con- 
sequence will be, cither that the whole 
tribes at large would be taken and civiliz d, 
or that they would perish in resisting the 
means employed for their capture. They 
had again made an irruption on the settlers 
on Prosser plains, within a few miles of 
Sorrel ; they murdered seven persons, and 
swept off all the cattle and the horses and 
sheep belonging to three farms. A trigo- 
nometrical survey of Van Diemen’s Land 
was on the point of being commenced by 
a Mr. Hall, lately arrived from England 
to act as assistant to the surveyor- gene- 
ral of die island. He was to begin his 
operations at Oyster -Bay. An Agricul- 
tural Association was about to be formed 
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in Hobart Town. The whale fishery, 
which had commenced unusually early 
this season, promised to be highly success- 
ful. Ten fish had already been caught by 
the two establishments down the river and 
at Oystcr.bar ; and at the other out-sta- 
tions they had been equally fortunate. Be- 
sides the Clarence , which was fitting out, 
there were five different establishments ac- 
tively at work, each of which bad from 
four to five boats employed. Captain 
Welsh, the port-officer of Launceston, 
had received orders to make a correct sur- 
vey of Port Dalrymple, and the intricate 
passage of the Tamar. An engraved 
chart of the Tamar would be highly ne- 
cessary, as a sequel to the survey ; and if 
none were intended to be made in the 
proper quarter, the editor of the Hobart 
Town Courier intimates that one should, in 
that case, be executed at bis office. Some 
profit was expected to accrue to the Van 
Diemen’s Land colonists by the lately 
projected settlement at Swan River. A 
great part of the supplies of the latter must 
be drawn from Hobart Town ; but as this 
advantage can only be momentary, we do 
not see it is likely to prove as highly im- 
portant to their export trade as it seems to 
he anticipated. The great seal for the ter- 
ritory (Van Diemen’s Land) had been re- 
ceived by a late arrival from England. 
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EMIGRATION OF HOTTENTOTS. 

Graham's Town , June 12. — This town 
and neighbourhood have this week witness- 
ed a scene of some novelty ; no less than 
an emigration of a great number of Hot- 
tentots, passing on their way from the in- 
stitution of Tlieopolis towards the north. 
This unexpected movement has been oc- 
casioned by a visit which our Commis- 
sioner-General paid to that place about a 
fortnight since, the purport of which, as 
far as can be collected, was to fix on a cer- 
tain number of the most respectable at the 
establishment, to whom government in- 
tended to grant lands in the ceded country, 
in the vicinity of the Kat River and the 
Winterberg. The object appears to be 
two-fold, as well to endeavour to benefit 
this hitherto ill-used race, as to form a sort 
of barrier ou the Caff re territory, with an 
intention of advancing all the present mili- 
tary posts, which also it is decided on shall 
take place early in the spring. The inten- 
tion of the Commissioner- General was to 
fix on a certain number to be recommend- 
ed by the missionary, and the names of 
about fifty were put down ; but he had no 
sooner departed than the anxiety to emi- 
grate became so general, that above 300 
more declared their intention of following 
with their families, and accordingly the 
roads were crowded with men, women, 
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and children, in waggons on pack-bul- 
locks, and. on foot, for the last few days, 
all crowding on towards the promised land, 
without a thought how they are to subsist 
on the way, or even when they get there 
— for a proportion of them are even with- 
out cattle, and gained their livelihood 
hitherto by daily wages. As the desire of 
novelty chiefly actuates this versatile 
tribe, it behoves those who have had the 
superintendence of them still to watch and 
guide them, for there cannot be a doubt 
that the majority will be deceived in their 
expectations, and will he obliged to return. 

The main end of government in giving 
land to those who have property isso praise- 
worthy, that we hope it will succeed, as it 
will elevate their character, and create a 
distinction between the industrious and 
the idle. There is a strange mixture in 
the Hottentot, but the love of adventure 
is predominant ; last week we had a speci- 
men of it by the number who applied to 
accompany Lieutenant Farewell. — South 
si f rica n Ado. June 27. 

OVEtt-TUAIUNO. 

There is at present in Table Hay an un- 
usual quantity of shipping, amounting to 
nearly 1 2,000 tons Many of the vessels 
are from the East in ballast, after having 
touched in vain at the Mauritius. Horn- 
bay and Calcutta have been completely 
drained of every exportable article, and 
freights here as low as 20s. per ton. Oil 
the other side of the water there is a simi- 
lar excess of tonnage; the river Plate be- 
ing, like our hay, encumbered with ships. 
This branch of trade seems to have been 
greatly overdone in late years, owing to 
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the great profits which it formerly yielded. 
Bom . Cour. Afar. 28. 

PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting of the. Philan- 
thropic Society was held at CapcPTown oil 
the28<l July, when his Exc. the Governor 
took the chair. From the report which 
was read, it appears that twelve children 
have been redeemed from the state of shi- 
very by means of this generous institution, 
within the last twelve months. 

LOCUSTS. 

Advices to the 16th of August state, 
that the locusts had again appeared in the 
district -adjacent to Graham’s Town, in 
spite of the severe weather which has pre- 
ceded the usual period of their visit. They 
had already commenced their destructive 
operations. Many farmers having sown 
very largely this season, were threatened 
with calamitous consequences should the 
birds, the declared enemy of the locusts, 
and which follow them everywhere, not 
have come in time to save the crops. The 
locusts had not yet made their appearance 
in other parts of the colony. 


St* tprlnta. 

We learn from a correspondent at St. 
Helena, that the storeship General Kyd 
brought out orders from the East- India 
Company to the Governor of that island, 
directing him to effect various retrench- 
ments in the expenditure of the island, as 
well in the civil as the military department. 
— South Afr. Advertiser. 
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Calcutta , June 11, 1829. 
Government Securities. 

Huy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prem. 25 it Rrm it table 24 H Prem. 

Disc. 1 12 Old Five per ct. Loan ■ 2 4 Disc. 

Disc. 0 fi New ditto ditto 0 li> Disc. 

5,700 0 Bank of Bengal Shares 5, 500 0 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills K 0 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 

Interest on loans on deposit 7 0 

Rate of Exchange. 

Cn London, 0 months’ sight, — to buy Is. 10] 
—to sell Is. lid. per Sicca Rupee. 


Madras , July 1, 1829. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Rengal Rem it table Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 35o 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs 31 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 1U0£ Madras Its. per 
100 Sa. Rs Prcm. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unremittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs 1 Prein. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. lOtii Madras Rs. per 
100 Sa. Rs 1 Disc. 


Bengal New Five per cent. Loan of the lttth Aug. 
1H25. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 10(5] 

Madras Its. per 100 Sa. Rs 2] Prcin. 

Bombay , June 20, 1829. 
Exchanges. 

On London, at (5 months’ sight, Is. HJd. per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, lott Bom. Rs. per 
Uhl Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 100 Bom. Rs.pcr 100 
Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remit table Loan, l.'HiBom.Rs. per lOOS.fis. 

Old 5 per cent — 10(5-2 Bom. Rs. per 1(H) Sa. Its. 
New 5 percent. — lOlt-2 Bom. Its. pcrlUOS.Rs. 

Singapore, May 2, 1 829. 

, Exchanges. 

On London, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Government Hills, — none. 

On ditto. Private Bills, S,i.Rs< 205) per 100 Sp.Drs. 

Canton , April 4, 1829. 

Exchanges, &c. 

On London, (5 months’ sight, 4s. to 4s. 2d. per Sp 

Dr. 

On Bengal, 30 days’ sight, Sa. Rs. 200 per 100 Sp. 
Drs. 

On Bombay, — no hills. • 

Syceo Silver — very scarce. 
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Cow Pasture natives in tlie dead of night, 
and carried off, unpercerved by their 
sleeping brethren, ail their moveable pro- 
perty, such as tomahawks, spears, waddies, 
&c. ThfigVictory was won by the injured 
tribe, Ww made their enemies pay dearly 
for their dishonesty. — Sydney Gaz. Julie g. 

The Press . — Mr. E. A. Ilayes, editor 
and proprietor of the Australian news- 
paper, has been found guilty (April 14) 
on an ex-officio information, filed by the 
Attorney- General, for a seditious libel, 
contained in that journal of the ‘27th Ja- 
nuary last, tending to bring the governor 
of the colony into contempt. 

Mr. E. S. Hall, editor of the Sydney 
Monitor, has also been found guilty (April 
15) on an ex-ojficio information, filed by 
the Attorney- Genera I, for a libel on Cap- 
tain Crotty, of H.M.’s 39th Regiment, a 
justice of the peace, and late comman- 
dant of Port Macquarie. 

van diemen’s i.akd. 

Papers from Van Diemen’s Land to the 
1st of June have been received. We 
learn from them that some correspondence 
had lately taken place between the local 
government and the civil and military of- 
ficers in the Indian service, residing at 
Hobart- Town for the benefit of their health, 
respecting the encouragement that would 
be given to the latter to become perma- 
nent settlers or land proprietors in Van 
Diemen’s Land. The government had 
proposed to grant to such persons land, on 
condition of expending in improvements 
on it to the amount of five shillings an Here, 
within the period of two years from taking 
possession; and also to give grants of 
land to non-residents, on their investing 
capital in the colony to the amount of .£1 
sterling for each acre. These proposals 
were likely to be the means of bringing a 
large accession of wealthy and respectable 
settlers in the colony. The blacks are re- 
presented in these papers as having become 
so cunning and hostile, that there appear- 
ed no alternative with them but open war- 
fare and capture. An establishment for 
their amelioration exists at Brunt* Island ; 
if it prove prosperous, the necessary con- 
sequence will be, either that the whole 
tribes at large would be taken and civil iz d, 
or that they would perish in resisting the 
means employed for their capture. They 
had again made an irruption on the settlers 
on Prosser plains, within a few miles of 
Sorrel ; they murdered seven persons, ami 
swept off all tlie cattle and the horses and 
sheep belonging to three farms. A trigo- 
nometrical survey of Van Diemen’s Land 
was on the point of being commenced by 
a Mr. Hall, lately arrived from England 
to act as assistant to the surveyor-gene- 
ral of tlie island. He was to begin his 
operations at Oyster -Bay. An Agricul- 
tural Association was about to be formed 


in Hobart Town. The whale fishery, 
which had commenced unusually early 
this season, promised to be highly success- 
ful. Ten fish had already been caught by 
the two establishments down the river and 
at Oyster-bar ; and at the other out-sta- 
tions they had been equally fortunate. Be- 
sides the Clarence , which was fitting out, 
there were live different establishments ac- 
tively at work, each of which had from 
four to five boats employed. Captain 
Welsh, the port-officer of Launceston, 
had received orders to make a correct sur- 
vey of Port Dalrymple, and the intricate 
passage of the Tamar. An engraved 
chart of the Tamar would be highly ne- 
cessary, as a sequel to the survey ; and if 
none were intended to be made in the 
proper quarter, the editor of the Hobart 
Toirn Courier intimates that one should, in 
that case, be executed at liis office. Some 
profit was expected to accrue to the Van 
Diemen’s Land colonists by the lately 
projected settlement at Swan River. A 
great part of the supplies of the latter must 
be drawn from Hobart Town ; but as this 
advantage can only be momentary, we do 
not sec it is likely to prove as highly im- 
portant to their export trade as it seems to 
he anticipated. The great seal for the ter- 
ritory ( Van Diemen’s Land) had been re- 
ceived by a late arrival from England. 
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EMIGRATION OF HOTTENTOTS. 

Graham's Town , June 1 2. — This town 
and neighbourhood have this week witness- 
ed a scene of some novelty ; no less than 
an emigration of a great number of Hot- 
tentots, passing on their way from the in- 
stitution of Theopolis towards the north. 
This unexpected movement has been oc- 
casioned by a visit which our Commis- 
sioner- General paid to that place about a 
fortnight since, the purport of which, as 
far as can he collected, was to fix on a cer- 
tain number of the most respectable at the 
establishment, to whom government in- 
tended to grant lands in the ceded country, 
in the vicinity of the Kat River and the 
Winterberg. The object appears to be 
two-fold, as well to endeavour to benefit 
this hitherto ill-used race, as to form a sort 
of barrier on the Caffre territory, with an 
intention of advancing all the present mili- 
tary posts, which also it is decided on shall 
take place early in the spring. The inten- 
tion of the Commissioner- General was to 
fix on a certain number to be recommend- 
ed by the missionary, and the names of 
about fifty were put down ; but he had no 
sooner departed than the anxiety to emi- 
grate became so general, that above 300 
more declared their intention of following 
with their families, and accordingly the 
roads were crowded with men, women, 
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and children, in waggons, on pack -bul- 
locks, and. oil foot, for the last few days, 
all crowding on towards the promised land, 
without a thought how they are to subsist 
on the way, or even when they get there 
— for a proportion of them are even with- 
out cattle, and gained their livelihood 
^ k _, fnthyrto hv daily wages,_ As the desire of 
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the great profits which it formerly yielded. 
Bom. Cour.Mar. 28. 

I’Hir. ANTHROPIC SOCIETV. 

The Annual Meeting of th<j^ Philan- 
thropic Society was held at CapeTown oil 
the 2. r Jd July, when his Exc. the Governor 
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Calcutta. 

#■ 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

STAFF APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort William , May 15, 1 829. — 'Hie 
Governor- General in Council is pleased 
to direct tlie publication in General Or- 
ders of the following extracts of general 
letters from the Hon. the Court of Di- 
rectors, under dates the 26th Nov. and .‘3d 
Dec. 1821, and to declare their provisions 
alike applicable to the three presidencies : 

General Teller, c 26lh Nov. 1828. 

Para. 2. “ We think it necessary to desire 
that no officer he withdrawn from hi9 rogt. 
for the purpose of being appointed an extra 
or supernumerary aide-de-camp. Any offi- 
cer so withdrawn, and who docs not hold 
an authorized stall 1 appointment, will be 
directed to re-join his corps, and in no 
case is any officer not of the regular and 
established number of aides-de-camp to 
be granted any allowance as such.” 

General Letter , dated 3d Dec. IS 28. 

Pam. 17. ** You are aware of our great 
anxiety that the demand for the stall' should 
be supplied equally from all the regiments 
in the service. Our orders limiting the 
number to be withdrawn from any one 
regiment to five, were dated on the 25th 
Nov. 182:3, and we are glad to perceive 
from your G. O. of the 1 7th Aug. 1827, 
arising out of the valuable suggestion by 
Lord Combermere, that those orders have 
been made more precise in their application. 
Wc fully approve of the new regulation 
as published by you on that occasion, and 
we desire that it be strictly enforced at our 
several presidencies. 

18. “ The number of officers in each 
regiment placed at your disposa' for the 
staff being more than adequate for all the 
demands which have ever been made for 
the services of officers on detached duty, 
we think it advisable still further to con- 
tract the limits of selection laid down in 
our letter of the 25th of Nov. 1823, and 
we accordingly desire that no regiment of 
cavalry or infantry shall have three officers 
withdrawn for detached employment until 
all regiments have two; nor four until all 
have three. 

20. “ Sufficient time has now elapsed 
since our orders of the 25th Nov. 1823 
were received and promulgated, to allow 
of their having been brought into com- 
plete operation in every regiment; hut if 
at the date of the receipt of these orders 
any regiment shall have more than live 
officers absent from it on dclaclivd employ- 


ment, we desire that all in excess to that 
number be immediately relieved from 
their staff employ, and directed to rejoin 
their corps. 

21. “ In any future case, when four 
oflicers shall have been withdrawn from 
one regiment on detached duties and the 
number allowed for as being absent on 
furlough (namely, four) shall be complete, 
we desire that if an additional officer shall 
require to proceed to England on sick 
certificate, one of the four absentees on 
detached duly (the last withdrawn) be re- 
quired to rejoin his corps. 

22. “ We have fixed the number at four, 
because by the operation of our present 
orders no more than this number can be 
withdrawn for staff employ men r, the num- 
ber absent appearing, by the last returns, 
to average rather less than four per regi- 
ment.” 

The lion. Court having expressed their 
entire approval of the regulation pub- 
lished to the army under date the 17th 
Aug. 1827, and desired that it be strictly 
enforced at their several presidencies, the 
G. (). of the 23d Feb. 1829, No. 52, 
modifying the regulation above referred 
to, are accordingly cancelled. 

INTERPRETERS TO Ills MAJESTY’S 
REGIMENTS. 

Fort William , May 22, 1829.— The 
Governor General in Council is pleased 
to direct that the following extracts (para. 
169) from a general letter from the Hon. 
the Court of Directors in the military de- 
partment, under date the 29th Oct. 1828, 
be published in General Orders: 

Para. 169. “ With respect to the recom- 
mendation of the Commander-in-chief, 
that an interpreter he appointed to each of 
his Majesty's regiments serving on your 
establishment, we have to express our ac- 
quiescence in the proposal upon the salary 
and establishments recommended by you, 
namely : 

Staff’ allowance per month ... Rs. 60 


Moons! ice 30 

Stationery 10 

Total 100 ' 


GENTLEMEN SERVING AS VOLUNTEERS IN 
ms majesty's REGIMENTS. 

Fort William , May 30, 1829. — Incon- 
sequence of a communication received from 
the lion, the Court of Directors, the Right 
Hon. the Governor-General in Council 
directs it to be announced, that as volun- 
teers form no part of the establishment of 
his Majesty’s regiments, i:o allowances will 
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be granted to gentlemen serving as such 
hereafter. 

NATIVES PRESENTING NUZZIIRS. 

Fort William, June 2, 1829.— The Right 
Hon. the Governor- General in Council 
having resolved to abolish the custom, 
which prevails generally throughout the 
provinces subject to this presidency, of 
natives presenting nuzzurs in money, and 
trays of fruit and other articles, on the 
occasion of their paying official or compli- 
mentary visits to public functionaries in 
the service of the Hon. Company, it is 
hereby notified, for the general infor- 
mation of all public officers under this 
presidency, that the custom in ques- 
tion is strictly prohibited from the date 
of the publication of this notice, and 
that it is the expectation of government 
that all public functionaries will adopt 
every measure within their power to make 
this prohibition generally known and 
obeyed by all natives, of whatever rank 
or degree, with whom they may have offi- 
cial or private intercourse. 

In directing the abolition of the custom 
above referred to, the Governor- General 
in Council deems it due to the servants of 
the Hon. Company generally to declare, 
that the measure has not been adopted by 
government on the ground that it has boon 
perverted to improper purposes by any 
public officer under government, but from 
the conviction that it subjects natives to 
useless, and frequently vexatious expense, 
and to extortion on the part of menial 
servants and dependants. His Lordship 
in Council is indeed fully persuaded that 
the abolition of a practice open to such 
serious objections will he viewed with 
satisfaction by every officer in the Hon. 
Company’s service. 

REDUCTION OF PROVINCIAL BATTALIONS. 

Fort William , June 5, 1829. — The Go- 
vernor-General in Council having resolved 
on the reduction of the Benares, Purnoab, 
and Orissa provincial battalions, is pleased 
to direct that the native commissioned, 
non-commissioned officers, drummers, pri- 
vates, and establishments attached to those 
corps, and present in the lines of their 
respective cantonments, shall be paid up 
and discharged the service from the 1 st of 
August next. All men now on detached 
duty from those corps shull likewise be 
paid up and discharged from the same 
date, or from such subsequent one as may 
be found necessury to enable the civil au- 
thorities, under whose immediate orders 
they are placed, to make efficient arrange- 
ments for the performance of the duties 
on which they are employed, agreeably to 
instructions with which those authorities 
will be duly furnished. 

In addition to the arrears which will 
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fall due on the day of discharge, a dona- 
tion of six months' pay is to be granted to 
every provincial soldier who has been 
twenty years, four months to those who 
have been twelve ami less than twenty, 
two months to those who have been six 
and less than twelve, and one month to 
those wdio have been less than six years in 
the service. 

All native commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers, who may have been 
drafted from regiments of the line to the 
provincial battalions ordered for reduction, 
will, unless they should prefer to receive 
the donation sanctioned in the foregoing 
paragraph, he separately provided for. 
Destpiptive rolls of such individuals, spe- 
cifying the corps of the line from which 
they were drafted, their present rank, and 
that which they held at the time of transfer 
to the provincial branch of the service, 
will be forwarded by commanding officers 
respectively to the secretary to govern- 
ment military department, as early as prac- 
ticable. 

Any fees on commissions which may 
have been paid by native officers of the 
Benares, Purncah, and Orissa provincial 
battalions who may be discharged, wjjfbe 
returned by the government, and the com- 
manding officers of those corps will draw 
the amount in the bill containing the 
donation authorized for such indivi- 
duals. 

From the date of the reductions, the 
adjutants and European non-commission- 
ed stall’ of the several corps will be at the 
disposal of his Exc. the Commander-in- 
chief. The arms, accoutrements, ammu- 
nition, and public stores now in use, will 
he minutely surveyed and reported on to 
the Military Board, when the whole will 
he despatched to the nearest magazine, and 
the books and other public records de- 
posited in the office of the deputy assistant 
adjutant general of the division. 

It being the determination of govern- 
ment that organized details of burkundauzc 
shall he substituted for the provincial bat- 
talions ordered for reduction, his I.ordship 
in Council is pleased to declare that such 
of the provincial officers and soldiers as 
may be in all respects suitable, shall have 
a preference, on conditions which will be 
imule known to them through the civil 
authorities, it being distinctly understood 
that the parties thus transferred undertake 
to perform every duty required of bur- 
kundauze ; and that the uniform of pro- 
vincial officers or sepoys be forthwith dis- 
continued. 

To facilitate the foregoing arrange- 
ments, the commanding officers of the bat- 
talions concerned will immediately place 
themselves in communication with the civil 
authorities, under whose orders the detach- 
ments from their corps are employed. 
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REDUCTION OF CORPS OF IRREGULAR HOUSE. 

Fort William, June 8, 1829.— The 6th, 
7th, and 8th corps of irregular horse will 
be paid up and discharged the service from 
the 15th July proximo. All men detache^ 
on duty, who cannot rejoin the head- 
quarters of their respective corps (which 
they will forthwith he ordered to do by the 
authorities, civil or military, under whom 
they are employed) before the above date, 
will be paid to the day on which they may 
return, provided no delay takes place in 
doing so for which they could justly be 
held answerable. 

In addition to the arrears which may 
fall due, a donation of six months’ pay 
will be given to each mounted soldier dis- 
charged on this occasion, in testimony of 
the consideration with which government 
view the military character and $seful 
services of this description of irregular 
force. 

Bills for this donation will be prepared 
by the officers commanding the corps 
about to be discharged, and forwarded to 
the deputy paymasters of the divisions in 
which they are serving, who will adopt 
tl&ftesessary measures for their immediate 

vBl tiooks and other public records ap- 
pertaining to these corps, will be deposited 
in the office of the deputy assistant’ ad- 
jutant general of divisions respectively. 

COUIIT-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. M'GRATH. 

Head- Quarters, Poorie, Mai/ 8 , 1829 . — 
At an European General Court-Martial 
assembled at Cawnpore, on the 19tli l'eb. 
1829, of which Lieut. Col. J. A. Biggs, 
of the 2d bat. Artillery, is president, Lieut. 
Frederick Vaughan APGralh, of -the 6' 2d 
regt. N.I., was arraigned on the following 
charges 

1st Charge . — With conduct unbecoming 
the character of an officer and a gentle- 
man, and highly prejudicial to good order 
and military discipline, in the following 
instances : 

1st Count. In having, at Seetapore, on 
the 81st of Oct. 1828, falsely asserted, in 
the presence of one or more officers of his 
regiment, to the following effect : — That 
Brigadier Patton had told him, when at 
Lu cknow, that it was his (the Brigadier’s) 
intention to reprimand Lieut. Co). Play- 
fair, commanding the regiment, for having 
issued a certain order regarding evening 
parades. 

2d Count. In having, on the same day, 
falsely asserted, in the presence of one or 
more officers of his regiment, to the fol- 
lowing effect: — That the extension of 
leave recently obtained by him, w hilst at 
Cawnpore, bad been granted, to him by 
Major Gen. Sir S. F. Whittingham, in 
spite of, and in opposition to, the known 


wishes of Lieut. Col. Playfair, command- 
ing the regiment. 

ijd Count. In having, on the same day, 
falsely. asserted, in the presence of one or 
more officers of his regiment, to the fol- 
lowing el feet : — That a circular letter re- 
lative to legimental messes luid been is- 
sued from tlie office of the adjutant ge- 
neral ; that he, Lieut. M‘Grath, had seen 
such a circular, and that such a circular 
had been suppressed by Lieut. Col. Play- 
fair, who would be admonished at the in- 
spection for not having made known its 
contents to the officers of the regiment. 

2a' Charge. — With conduct unbecoming 
the character of an officer and a gentle- 
man, when at the house of Lieut, and 
Adj. Smith, at Seetapore, on the night of 
the 24 th of Nov. 1828, in the following 
instances : 

1st Count. In having calumniated the 
character of Lieut. Cox, an officer of his 
regiment, by falsely asserting to the fol- 
lowing effect : — That at a conversation 
which had taken place at the mess of the 
11th N.I., lie, Lieut. M'Grnth, had given 
to Lieut. Cox such an answer as any man 
but Lieut. Cox would have called him out 
for. 

2d Count. In having grossly insulted 
Lieut. Ironside, an officer of his regi- 
ment, and asserted that that officer had 
sold himself, or words to such effect. 

:Jd Cutmt. In having reflected gene- 
rally u|>an the characters of some officers 
of his regiment, in grossly insulting and 
contemptuous expressions. 

Additional charge against Lie ul.M'G rath. 
— For conduct highly insubordinate, and 
prejudicial to my diameter as bis imme- 
diate commanding officer, inasmuch as he, 
Lieut. M‘Grnth, did state to the follow- 
ing effect, before the court-martial now 
convened for his trial, on charges exhi- 
bited against him by order of his Exc. the 
Commander-in-chief, and at which I was 
joint-prosecutor, and which statement has 
been entered on the face of the proceed- 
ings, that he objected to my being present 
as joint- prosecutor, as I was aiding, and 
engaged in the coalition formed against 
him, and in which the present charges 
originate. 

(Signed) W. ]). Playfair, 
Lieut. Col. G2d regt. N.I. 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision : . 

Finding. — The court having maturely 
weighed and considered what has been 
urged against the prisoner, Lieut. F. V. 
M‘Gratii, of the 62d regt. N.I , together 
witli what the prisoner has adduced in his 
defence, has come to the following de- 
cision : 

Tiiat he is guilty of 1st count 1st charge. 

That he is guilty of 2d count 1st charge, 
with exception to the word “falsely,*' and 
“ in opposition to the known wislK>B.* p * 

Hint 
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That he* is guilty of 3d count 1st charge, confirms as an entire acquittal, the find- 

That be is guilty of 1st count 2d charge, ing of the court on the 2d count of the 

That he is guilty of 2d count 2d cliurge. 1st charge ; and also the finding on the 

That he is guilty of 3d count 2d charge, additional charge. In the first, the guilt 

That on the additional charge he is ^cpuld only exist in the falsehood, of which 
guilty of the fact, hut the court acquK^Jnft $ourt acquit ; in the other, the fact 
liim of any criminal intention, and ho as the crime, was a transaction of 


acquitted accordingly of so much of it. 

Sentence . — The court having found the 
prisoner, Lieut. F. V. M'Grath, 62d 
regt. N.I., guilty of the charges preferred 
against him, with the exceptions enume- 
rated, does sentence him to be dismissed 
the service of the Hon. Company. 

Approved, 

(Signed) Combekmere, ■. 

General, Com.-in-chicf. 

Recommendation of the Court The 
court having’ performed a painful duty, 
ln?g leave to solicit his Exc. the Coin- 
mander-iu-chief’s favourable . considera- 
tion towards the prisoner, from his long 
confinement, strong testimonials as to for- 
mer character, and also from his having 
early endeavoured to ascertain his offence, 
in order that he might offer every repara- 
tion by apology. 

Remarks by the Right lion, the Com. 
man der- in-chi ef 

The Commander-in-chief has approved 
the sentence of the court ; but his Lord- 
ship does not confirm it, as from the na- 
ture of the proceedings he has been in- 
duced to attend to the recommendation 
of the court, and to remit the sentence 
awarded to Lieut. M‘Grath. 

His Exc. conceives, that had a full ex- 
planation been required, the admonition 
of intermediate authority would have been 
sufficient, without submitting to a court- 
martial observations of doubtful construc- 
tion, to which little criminality seems to 
have been ascribed at the time, and which 
appear, to have been revived to swell the 
amount of charge, when the subsequent 
conduct of Lieut. M'Grath had occa- 
sioned its being preferred. 

On the. second charge, it appears that 
Lieut. M'Grath, conscious of his unwar- 
rantable behaviour, ' at a late hour after 
dinner, had made an apology to one party; 
and expressed to another his anxiety to do 
so to all, and that several of his brother- 
officers were solicitous to effect, on such 
grounds, a reconciliation. The Com- 
mander-in -chief is of opinion that no pro- 
per feeling could have been injured by its 
acceptance. 

The finding of tlic court on the 1st 
count, has afforded full reparation to 
Lieut. Cox ; but the Commander-in-chief, 
in his reprobation of so unjust and in- 
jurious an imputation, is compelled to 
notice with disapprobation the procedure 
of that officer, when the charges were sub- 
mitted to the court of inquiry. 

The Commandcr-in-cliief approves and 
Asiat* Jounu Vo l. 28. No. 167. 


. winch the court were, at the time, the im- 
mediate judges, and as they attached no 
criminal character to it, on opinion in 
which the Commander-in-chief concurs, 
the court should have declined its exa- 
mination when ollercd as an additional 
charge. 

JtKM* .having recommended Lieut. 
M^Grkt]]^|cfhe favourable consideration of 
the C#nifinat)dcr-i n. chief, and the honoura- 
ble ' ti^ti ufbn ials of character as an officer 
and eMgentlcmau laid before the court, 
have -M high claim on his Exc.’s attention. 
The Chmmamler-in-chief accordingly re- 
mits tlid penalty. In this case, he is re- 
lieved from the embarrassment of restor- 
ing to the .army an officer against whom 
the verdict of the court retains the word 
“ false," as happily his Lordship does not 
attach to the conduct of Lieut. M'Grath 
that strong complexion which the niM 
incut of the court may he supposed 
sort, hut of which their recommcnaaMn 
might be accepted as implying a doubt. 
The Commander- in-cliicf, in thus acquit- 
ting Lieut. M'Grath of any deliberate 
falsehood, trusts that Lieut. M‘Grath will 
profit by the serious warning his present 
situation presents, and be impressed with 
the danger and impropriety of that laxity 
of discourse and intemperance of lan- 
guage, which lias thus obtained a more 
rigorous interpretation than tlmt which the 
Commander-in-chief now expresses. 

Lieut. M'Grath is to be liberated from 
arrest, and to return to his duty. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

GeneraV Department . 

May !i. Mr. U. E. Cimltffe, assistant to magis- 
trate and to collector of land revenue at Chitta- 
gong- 

Mr. Thos. Louis, assistant to magistrate and to 
collector of land revenue at Moradabad. 

Mr. J. K. Ewart, assistant to magistrate and to 
collector of land revenue of central division of 
Cuttack. 

IS. The Hon. J. E. Elliot, postmaster-general. 

Mr. Robert Saunders, superintendent of stamps, 
retaining otHce of mint-master. 

10. Mr. F. Stainforth, assistant io.jnsglstrate 
and to collector of land revenue at Benares. 

Mr. R. Trotter, assistant to magistrate and to 
collector of land revenue at Behar. 

Mr. C. La Touche, assistant to magistrate at 
Mlmpore. . , • 

Mr. J. P. Grant, afpistant to magistrate and to 
collector of land revenue at Bareilly. 

Mr. W. P. Palma*, collector of stamp duties In 
Calcutta, retaining offices of first assistant to secre- 
tary to Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium, and 
superintendent of Sulkea salt chokies. 

Mr, D F. Macleod, assistant to political resi- 
dent at -Nagpoor. *- 

4 M 
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Territorial Department. 

April 28. Mr. O. Stockwell, commissioner of 
revenue and circuit for 19th or Cuttack division. 

Mr. O. Alexander, head assistant to Sudder 
Boirdof Revenue. 

May 12. Mr. J. J. Harvey, principal assistant iiv 
Rohtuk div iaion of Duhlee ten itory. *.-/ 

Mr. S. J. Clarke, deputy collector hi cetUmfePtl- 
siau of Cuttack. 

May 1JX Mr. P. M. Wynch, civil auditor. 

Judicial Department* 

May 5. Mr. D. B. Morrleson, register of Juan- 
porc and joint magistrate stationed at Azeemghur. 

Mr. C. Bury, register of city court at Darag, 

12. Mr. W. J. H. Money, assistant to magnate 
and to collector of Ghazccpore. iy 

29. Mr. J. F. G. Cooke, judge of zillah of Pur- 


Mr. J. H. Patton, magistrate of zillah of Boni- 
wan. „ * ‘if. 

Mr. J. J. Harvey, magistrate of stylHL.Qf Mi<U 
■apore. - -A.*.-*' 

Mr. T. P. Woodcock, assistant to magistrate 
anil to collector of land revenue of Patna. 

June 9. Mr. T. J. C. Plowden, Juntos, assistant 
to magistrate and to collector of zillalfc$teharun- 
pore. '■ Cy 

Iff. The Hon. J.C. Ersklne, assistant tomlfciS' 
trace and to collector of land revenue at Dacca. 


Assist. Surg. J. Bowron Appointed* assist, garri- 
son surg. of Allahabad. 

Assist. Surg. H. M. Tweddell posted to 4Qth 
N.I. 

Fort William, May 8. — 25th N.I. Eng. Rich. 
Long to be lieut., v. Jones dec., with rank from 
£3d Dec. 1828, v. Margrave prom. 

}4to N.I. Lieut, the Hon. Wm. Hamilton to be 
,pt. of a comp., and Ens. J. R. Lumley to be 
from 24th April 102% In sue. to Mackenzie 

dec. 

Assist. Surg. K. Mackinnon app. to medical du- 
ties of civil station of TIrhoot, v. Assist. Surg. C. 
Mackinnon, resigned service. 

Mr. Thos. Hodges admitted on estab. as an 
assist, surgeon. 

Capt. Edw. Gwatkin, 13th N.I., to he ruperin- 
tepdent of stud establishment in central provinces, 
v. Lieut. Col. G. Hunter, who vacates consequent 
on promotion. 

' Capt John Mackenzie, 3d L.C., to be superin- 
tendent of Haupper branch of stud estab., v. 
Gwatldn. 

, Capt. J. Oliver. 17th N.L, a sub-asslst. In stud 
estab., placed at disposal of com-ln-chief. 

- Head-Quarters, April 28.— Ens. J. N. CPHallo- 
ran app. to do duty with lffth N.I. at Saugor : and 
Ens. C. Carlyon with 44th N.I. 

April 20. — Surg. C. S. Curling (recently returned 
from ftrrL> app. to medical charge of 47th N.I*, 
in Arracan. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 



MENT. 

The Rev. John Bell, district chaplain 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort William, May 1 , 1829. — Assist. Surg. Chas. 
Mackinnon, sen., permitted, at his own request, 
to resign service of Hon. Company. 


Head-Quarters, April 15.— Lieut. F. Wheler, 2d 
L.C., to officiate as deputy judge adv. gen. to Sir- 
hind division, v. Palmer removed to Cawnpore, 
until arrival of Capt. Hough ; dated 5th March. 

Lieut. D. Ewart to act as adj. to 1st brigade 
hone artillery during absence of Lieut, and Adi. 
Mackayi dated 17 March. 

Lieut, and Adj. B. Y. Reilly directed to take 
charge of corps of sappers and miners, and Lieut. 
F. W. Clement to act as adj. during absence of 
Capt. De Budc, on duty to Bareilly ; dated 12th 
March. 


Dr. B. L. Sandham, H.M/s 11th L.Dr., ap- 
pointed to Convalescent Dcpdt at.Landour. 

Ens. J.Shaw removed from Mst to 5th N.I., at 
his own request. 

April iff. Lieut. Col. J. Tombs removed from 
6th to 9th L.C., and Lieut. Col. H. Thompson 
from 9th to Cth do. 

. Brigadier Tombs appointed to command of 
troops In Rohilcund. 

Lieut. P. Harris, 70th N.T., to act as adj. to 
Furrurkabad urov. bat., and as station staff at 
Futtehghur, during absence of Lieut, and Adj. 
oeymour. 

iffundfaWr Local Bat. Ens. A. de Fountain, 
■w < SR?®* adj., v. Lermit prom. 

4pr#-^^Asslst. Surg. J. B. Dickson directed 
to place&fRffistlf under superintending surg. at 
CawnpotoV dated 20th March. 

April 18.— Ens. G. Cruickshank removed from 
SdEurop. Regt. to 9th N.I. 

' -Ensigns removed , as juniors of their 

nmfe— J. E. Mee, from 72d to 14th N.I. ; R. 9. 
Bh u p sOti, from 42d to 27th do. ; C. Davidson, 
itow Slat todffth do. t J. Phillot, from 86th to 
10th do. { F. T. C. Hayward, from 73d to 37th do; 

April 25.— Sapper* and Miners. *1st- Lieut. G. B. 
Vpnnenlteere to lie adj., v. Reilly nominated to 
..dsi|iATtinentof public works. 


Cornets posted to Repots. Geo. Dulst, 10th L.C., 
at Mhow; Chas. Atkinson, 10th do., at do.; C. 
G. Fagan, 1st do., at Muttra. 

April 'M. — Assist. Surg. W. Jacob app. to 35th 

Assist. Surg. J. Stokes posted to Cth local horse. 

May 1. — 39tA N.I. Lieut. W. Clifford to bo 
adj., v. Palmer app. to general staff. 

Assist. Surg. T. B. Barker app. to medical 
charge or 5th oat. artillery. 

Surg. A. Wood lemoved from 5th to 4th hat. 
artillery. 

May 2. — Assist. Surg. J. Steel directed to as- 
sume medical charge of 43d N.I., as a temporary 
arrangement. 

Fort William , May 8. — Lieut. R. J. II. Birch, 
17th N.I., to be a deputy judge adv. gpn. on estab., 
v. Cooke prom. 

Lieut. M. G. White, CCth N.I., to be assistant 
to local superintendent of Arracan, with a Salary 
of 1,008 rupees per mensem, inclusive of military 
pay. 

May 15 Kept, of Artillery. 2d-Lieut. G. R. 

Birch to be Ist-lieut., v. Bedingfield dec., with 
rank from 4th April 1829, v. P. B. Burlton dec.— 
2d- Lieut. Edw. Sunderland to bo lst-lieut.', v. P. 
B. Burlton dec., with rank from 18U) April 1829, 
v. Wade transf. to pension estab. 

Cadet of Artillery Jos. Greene admitted on esta- 
blishment. 

Cadets of Cavalry R. W. Clifford and C. R. H. 
Christie admitted on estab., and prom, to comet* 

Cadets of Infantry Jas. Masson, Wm. Jennings, 
F. S. Mantngfnrd, A. 11. Dyke, J. W. Tomkins, 
Jas. Oatlcy, R. H. Mockler, B. Cary, W. F. 
Hammerslcy, J. D. McPherson, C. Me. F. Collins, 
D. A. Haywood, H. E. Pearson, F. Harrison, H. 
A. Morrleson, G. B. Harvey, F. A. Close, and T. 
A. Hallhlay, admitted on estab., and prom, to en- 
signs. 


Head-Quarters, May Q. — Veterinary Surg. D. 
Culiimore app. to do duty with 3d tr. 2d brig, 
horse artillery at Dum Dum. 

May 7.— 35£A N.I. Lieut. W. F. Phlft* to be 
adj., v. J. Shell who resign?. (This cancels ftpp* 
or Ens. Hay on 24th Feb.) 


Fort William, May 22.— 45fA N.I. Ens. Geo. 
Short to bp iicut. fnp 6th May 1629, t. W. H* C. 
Bluett dec. 

tWk N.I. Ens. Wm. Bartlett to be lieut. from 
8th May 1829, v. W. F. A. Seymour dee. 
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Lieut- W. M. Smyth, of engineers, attached to 
department of public works# placed, at his own 
request, at disposal of com. -in-chief. 

Lieut. Wm. Hickey, 2d N.I., permitted, at his 
own request, to resign service of Hon. Company. 

May 26 Capt Colnett, of ICth division, and 

Lieut. Finnis, of 14th division of public works, 
placed at disposal of com.-in-chief for regimental 
duty. 

Head-Quarter s, Map 11. Dr. Andrew Murray dtt&j 
rected to officiate as superintend, surg. to Slrhlnw^ 
division from 15th April, during absence of Su-* * 
per intend. Surg. J. Browne. 

Ens. It. Deverell app. to do duty with 27th 
N.I., at Benares, instead of 49th N.l. ; dated 23d 
April. 

Surg. C. S. Curling removed from 47th N.l., and 
app. to medical charge of 5th bat. artillery at Dum 

Durrs j. . 

Assist. Surg. T. B. Barker removed from* 5th 
bat. artillery, and app. to 47th N.l. 

May 12. — Assist. Surg. C. B. Hoare removed from 
39th to 43d N.l. 

Assist. Surg. A. Wilson posted to 39th N.L 

May 13 .—Removals and Postings in Artillery. 
Cape. S. Coulthard, from 4th comp. 2d bat. to 1st . 
comp. 3d bat.; Capt. J. S. Kirby (new prom.) to 
4th comp. 2d bat. ; Lieut. J. Alexander from 3d 
tr. 2d brig, horse artillery to 4th comp. 2d bat- ; 1 
Lieut. W. M. Shakespear {new prom.) to 2d tr. 2d 
brig, horse artillery. 

May 14. — Removals and Appointments of Lieut. 
Colonels. G. Hunter, C.R.(riewproin.) to 43d N.L; 
W. L. Watson, C.B., from 43d to 53d do. ; E. 
Barton (new prom.) to 17th do.; A. Lockett (new 
prom.) to 19tn do. ; J. Elliott (new prom.) to 73d 
do. ; F. Walker (new prom.) to 65th do. ; J. 
Bryant, from G5th to 49th do. ; T. Taylor (new 
prom.) to 6th do. ; II. F. Denty, from (ith to 45th 
do.; T. Murray, from With to 55th do.; C. W. 
Brooke from 55th to 69th do. 

Assist. Surg. W. E. Carte app. to medical charge 
of 15th N.I., during absence of Assist. Surg. Tokc. 

May 15.— Lieut. It. J. H. Birch (app. a deputy 
judge adv. gen. on estab.)* posted to Meerut divi- 
sion of army. 

Fort William, May 30.— Cavalry. Major Jas. 
Caulfield to be lieut col., from 17tli May 1829, v. 

W. Harper dec. 

5th L.C. Capt. D. Harriott to be major, Lieut. 

J. R. Graham to be capt. of a comp., and Cornet 
C. W. Richardson to be lieut., from 17th May 
1829, in sue. to J. Caulfield prom. 

2d N.L Ens. J. G. Ridley to be lieut. from 22d 
May 1829, v. W. Hickey resigned. 

1 Gth N.L Lieut. F. E. Manning to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. JE. J. Mackay to be lieut., from 
31 Jan. 1829, in sue. to Bowe dec. 

Surg. Wm. Leslie app. to charge of medical dd- 
pOt authorised to be established at Neemuch. 

Ens. Jas. Irving, of inf., transferred to cavalry 
branch of service, and prom, to comet from 22d 
May. 

Cadets of Engineers B. W. Goldie and A. S. 
Waugh admitted on estab., and prom. to2d-lieuts. 

Cadets of Artillery R. Maule, V. Eyre, M. Mac* 
kenzle, and J. L. C. Richardson admitted on es- ' 
tab., and prom, to 2d-lieuts. 
k Cadets of Cavalry F. Beauclerk and G. E. Anson 
admitted on estab., and prom, to comets. 

Cadets of Infantry T. H. Hunter, John Gordon, 

C. H. Jenkins, Geo. Skene, K. W. Elmslie, John 
Llptrot, H. M‘ Mahon, C. E. Goad, D. Pott, and 
E. K. Elliot admitted on estab., and prom, to en- 
signs. 

Capt. Hutchinson, of engineers, directed to re- 
sume duties of office as superintendent of foundry 
of Fort William. 

Major T. W. Raban, 14th N.L, transferred, at 
his own request; to invalid estab. 

Capt. O. W. A. Lloyd, 71st N.I., placed at die- 
posai of com.-ln-chief for regimental duty. 

Head-Quartern May 16.— Assist. Surg. John Ma- 
crae app. to do duty under superintending surgeon 
at DInapore. 


May 18.— En*. J. If. Ferris removed froir 7th 
and posted to 12th N.l. 

May 20 — 17 th N.L Ens. F. E. Griffith to be 
adj., v. Birch app. a deputy judge adv. gen. 

May 23.— Lieut. W. Y. Torckler, interp. and 
qu. mast. 4th N.L, ’removed from his appointment. 

Fort William, June 5.— Col. J. OTfalloran to 
have- tank of brigadier while employed as a general 1 
^ “ |on staff or army. 

* :h reference to G.O.'s of 5th May (p. 584), the 
Right Hon. the Governor-General in Council is 
pleased to make the following promotions : com-, 
missions to be dated 5th June 1829— 

I dents Cols. Commandant to be Colonels. W, D. 
11. Kfrfx; Alex. Caldwell, C.B.; John Burnett, 
C.B.Tji L. Richardson ; H; hnlach : Chas.Mouat; 
John Nuthall: J. N. Smith; U. Yule, C B.: D. 
MacLeod, C.B. ; Jos. O’Halloran, C.B. ; W. G. 
Maxwell, C.U.; M. Fitzgerald; G. Richards; M. 
White ; Thos. Penson ; Thos. Robertson ; R. 
Houston, C.B. ; J. D. Sherwood ; J. Grcenstreet, 
R. Stevenson, C.B. ; C. Fagan ; P. Littlejohn ; 
J.Shajfland, C.B. ; Wm. Casement, C.B. ; Wm. 
Croxton; J, R. Lumley; Wm. Comyn; John 
Rose; J. M. Johnson; Sir Alex. Mac Leod, C.B.; 
Jas. Nicol; E. 1*. Wilson; Sir Thos. Ramsay, 
Bart.; H. Dare ; J. A. P. Macgregor; G. Pen- 
nington ;*R. llct/der, C.B.; Wm. Richards, C.B. ;» 
Alex. Duncan ; Thos. Whitehead, C.B. ; R. J. 
Latter;' R. Patton, C.B. ; W. II. Perkins; D. 
McPherson; C. Brown, C.B.; Sir Jas. Mouat, 
Ilavt.; Win. Hopper; Wm. limes, C.B'.; G. R. 
Penny; Jas. Alunuty; Jas. Cock; Thos. Gar- 
ner; M. W. Browne; R. Pitman; C. S. F a C*m, 
C.B. ; W. S. Ilcathcote; T. D. Broughton; M. 
Boyd; Alex. Cumming; John Maclnq 
Byres; Wm. Burgh; Edm. Cartwrig 
Richards, C.B. ; Heib. Rowen; Arch. 
JohnYaughan; J. W. Fast; W. P. Price*! 
Durant ; R. Hampton; J. S. Harriot ; Geo. Sar- 
gent ; H. Hodgson ; F. J. T. Johnston ; R. IL 
Cunliffe ; Wm. Brookes. 

14fA N.l. Capt. R- C. Faitlifull to be major, 
Lieut. Col. Douglas to be capt. of a comp., and 
Ens. J. H. W. Mayow to be lieut., from 39th May 
1829, in sue. to T. W., Raban trajisf. to inv. estab'. 

Cadets of Infantry S. Tout rain and J. Water- 
ficld admitted on estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Mr. A. A. McAnally admitted on estab. as an 
assist. sprgeoA. 

Head-Quarters, May 26. — Removals and Postings 
of Surgeons. I). Todd to 8th N.l. ; R. Williams, 
13th do; J. Atkinson, 39th do; J. Grierson, 46th 
do. ; A. Wardrop, from 44th to 21st do. . 

Removals of Assist. Surgeons, A. S ten house* 
from Gth. to 14th N.L ; K„ Macqueen, from 9th to 
12th da ; J. Morice, from 14th to 9th do. ; J. Fen- 
der, from 30th to I9th da ; W. Gla«s, from 61st to 
2 2d da ; G. Smith, from 67th to 29th da ; J. 
Gloss, from 46th to 17th do. 

Assist. Surg. W. E. Carte posted to 1st local 
horse. 

Lieut. W. Anderson, horse artillery, and Ens* 
C. D. Bailey, 56th N.I., declared to nave passed 
prescribed examination in Hlndoostanee language* 

10 th L.C. Lieut. C. D. Blair to be Interp. and 
qu. mast., v. Carotin prom. 

4 th N.L Lieut. P. Goldney to be lntcrp. and qu. 
mast., v. Torckler removed from his app. 

3 6th N.L Ens. C. D. Bailey, from 56th N.I., to 
act as interp. and qu. mast. 

Gtito N. I. Lieut. H. Troup to be adj.* v. White 
app. assist to local superintendent 'of Aqracan. 

Furruckabad Prot\ Bat. Lieut WiSCooper, 
from 71st N.I., to be adj.* v. Seyiqcaptftic. ■ 

Dacca Prou, Bat . Lieut J. B. Robfegoa, from 
Cist N.I., to be adj., j. Cooper removed to Fur- 
ruckabad prov. bat. 

May 30 — Lieut W. M. Smyth, of engineers* re- 
appointed to corps of .sappers and miners*. 

Lieut M. Huish, 74th N.I., declared by public 
examiners of College of Fort WilUam qualified for 
office of interpreter. 

Fort JViUiam, June 5.— Assist. Surg. II. New- 

march 
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march to be.iurgeon, from 34 June 1830, v. A. 
Gibb dec. 

Cadets of Infantry W. B. Lumley, B. Kendall, 
J. W. Bennett, Alex. Dennistown, and G. J. 
Montgomery admitted on estab., and prom, to en- 
signs. 

‘ June 12. — Major John Craigie, 48th N.I., to bn.a 
member of Military Finance Committee, in rottfl . 
of Brig. Wilson resigned. * 

Temporary Appointments. Maj. C. II. Campbell, 
of artillery, to officiate as secretary and accountant 
to Military Board, V. Craigie.— Mai. Powncy, of 
artillery, to have charge of gun-carriage agency at 
Cossinore, in addition to his present situation of 
model-master at Dum Dum, v. Campbell.— Major 
Craigie to a temporary seat at Military Board, 
while holding situation of a member of Military 
Finance Committee. 

30t/, N.I. Ens. M. J. Lawrence to be Heut., from 
25th May 1829, v. C. Manning dismissed by sen- 
tence of a general court-martial. 

32 d N.I. Capt. L. R. Stacey to be major, Lieut. 
II. V. Glcgg to be capt. of a comp., and Ens. C. 
C. J. Scott to be lieut., from 3f)th May 1829, in 
sue. to J. W. Loder dec — Ens. H. C. Reynold*? to 
bejieut., from 24th May 1829, v. J. Tierney dec; 5 

Cadet of Artillery P. Bridgman admitted dn 01* 
tab., and prom. to2d-lieut. 

- Mr. F.' Ilartt admitted on estab. as an assist, 
surgeon. 

Head-Quarters t June 1 . — European Invalids. 
Lieut. W. Stewart, f r om 22d N.I., to be adj. and 
qu. mast., v. Bcatson proceeded to Europe. 

June 3 . — Transfers and listings of Ensigns. 
J. R. Pond, from f»7tli N.I. to 2d Euron. Ilegt.; 
C, T.. Trowcr, from 48th to 25th N.I. ; Alex. 
Fratftfptb 45th do., Baitool ; F. G. Backhouse, to 
fftfthTOIf Dinapore; E. II. Showers, to 72d do., 
MuByefJ. N. O'Halloran, to 19th do., Bareilly ; 
J. S. Harris, l«th do, Saugor; Crauf. Crossman, 
to 2d Euron. Regt., Agra; II. M. Bechcr. to 50th 

N. L.Goruckpore ; S. A. Abbott, to 42d do., Nee- 
much; R. Steward, to 30th do., Mirzaporc; R. 
Deverell, to 47th do, Arracan ; E. S. Capcl, to 
63d do., Barrackpore; J. C. Innes, to 01st do., 
Shahjehanpore ; R. W. C. Doolan, to 12th do., 
Nusseerahad ; C. E. Steel, to 57th do, Mhow; 
T. F. Pattenson, to 4th do., Sultanpore (Oude) ; 
A. C. Rainey, to 25th do., Tetalyah; W. B. 
Legard, to 31st do., Sccrora; W. II. E. Cole- 
brooke, to 63d do., Berhamporc ; P. R. Ramsay, 
to 26th do., Nusseerahad ; John Gibb, to 43d do., 
Benares; Jas. Flyter, to 04th do., Dacca; II. V. 
Stephen, to 19th do., Bareilly; Chas. Carl yon, to 
73d do., Jubbulporc ; F. 1*. Fulcher, to 07th do., 
Mhow; R. Grange, to 10th do., Kurnaul; Jas. Gi- 
ford, to 2d do., Barrackpore ; Il.Stcin, to 49th do., 
Lucknow ; Rich. Parker, to 48th do., Allahabad 5 
H. G. Mainwaring, to 13th do., Dinapore; W. 
W. Davidson, to 32d do., Meerut; Arch. Macdo- 
nald, to 40th do, Mhow ; S. W. Gardner, to 28th 
do., Juanpore ; O. J. Younghusband, to 60th do., 
Bareilly; A. P. Phayre, to 7th do., Midnapore; 

O. W. G. Bristow, to 7lst do., Saugor; C. M. 
Bristow,! to 70th do., Futtyghur ; C. E. Burton, to 
8th do, Banda; G. P. Austen, to 18th do., Bhurt- 
porej’W. G. Horne, to 55th do., Benares; G. 11. 
Venables, to 29th do., Meerut; A. II. Corfield, to 
21st do., Nusseerabad ; R. W. Elton, to 10th do., 
Saugor; Arthur Forbes, to 59lh do., Barrackpore ; 
J. E. Vemer, to 50th do., Goruckporc s S. Na- 
tion, to 23d do., Loodianah. 

Returned to duty from Europe. — Lieut. Col. 
Thos. Munay, 69th N.I.— Capt. C. J. Crane, 23d 
N.I.— Surg. Thos. Stoddart.— Capt. T. Webster, 
59th N.I.-pCapt. G. Hutchinson, of engineers.— 
1,'Cullen, of artillery.— Lieut. Chas. 
" $.1. — Lieut. H. Stone, 49th N.I.— 

" 21st N.I. 



FURLOUGHS. 

■ » -May 8. Lieut. A. W. W. Fraser, 

8th L.CTi for health.— Lieut. R. W. Beatson, 27th 
N.I.,. for health — 15. Assist. Surg. D. B. Ward- 
few, Sat health— 22. Lieut. C. B. Leicester, 34th 

health.— 30. Lieut. Geo. Templer, 22d 

" 


■m 


health.— Lieut. R. E. B*ttley, 22d do., 


To C/dna.— June 12. Lieut. Wm. James, G8B1 
N. 1., for sfx months, for health. 

Cancelled .— May 1. Lieut. W. F. Phipps, to Rio 
de Janeiro* 

111 s majesty's forces. 

. To Europe .— April 27* Major Naim, 46th F., on 
private affairs.— May 4. Capt. Clements, 15th F. 
for health.— Capt. Mandllhon, 54th F., on private 
affairs. 

To Ceylon. — April 27. Lieut. Price, 41st F., for 
four months, on private affairs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE NOBTII-EA8T FRONTIER. 

Accounts from the N.E. frontier, dated 
the 27 April, state that our detachment; 
wis to proceed next day to a place where 
. Rajah Teerut Sing was stockaded with a 
force of about 150 or 200 men, and from 
the trifling resistance made at Moleem, 
foe people of which place arc considered 
88 1 the most formidable, in point of military 
cijafactcr, of any of the hill tribes, little 
difficulty was anticipated in the expulsion 
of TccrutSing from liis strong-hold. — Cal. 
Gov. Gar, May 1 1 . 

Accounts dated 5th May, announce 
that Mr. Scott has taken possession of 
Nunklow. The detachment under Capt. 
Lister took two stockaded villages, My- 
rug and Lunglmrce, on the .*10th April, 
and Nunklow was captured after a slight 
resistance, 011 the 2d inst. Teerut Sing 
had effected his escape, and was moving 
from village to village, and in constant 
dread of being seized cither by our troops 
or his own people. The inhabitants of 
three considerable villages had made their 
submission to the British government, 
and it was expected that the remainder of 
the population would speedily follow their 
example. Capt. Lister, we arc sorry to 
state, was wounded in the thigh by an 
arrow, but no other accident had occur- 
red. — Ibid , May 18. 

Accounts from Nunklow, up to the 
12th May, state thdt Capt. Lister con- 
tinued his movements in advance, and a 
detached party from the force under his 
command proceeded on the 8th inst. tip a 
village called Mosnmh, which was taken 
by surprise. The insurgent rajah, how- 
ever, had so far succeeded in eluding 
pursuit, having only a few hoars before 
fled with merely a few household fol- 
lowers. The rest of his adherents had 
dispersed. — Ibid., May 28. 

Letters from the N.E. frontier, dated 
21st May, report that the inhabitants 
of all the principal villages belonging 
to Rajah Teerut Sing had come in 
and made their submission to the Bri- 
tish government. On the 15th May, 
Capt. Lister proceeded with a part of 
his detachment to the country of Bur- 
Man ick, the rajah of Moleem, who was 
understood to have taken up a very strong 
position nt Nogundee, with from two to 

three 
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three hundred followers. ' Capt. Lister, 
with his party, arrived before the village 
of Nogundee -on the 20th, about three 
r.M. It is situated on a rocky height, to 
which there is an immediate steep ascent 
of about *300 feet, and the summit ap- 
peared crowded with people. The height 
and village were soon taken possession of ; 
but the party found that beyond it was a 
steep valley, and another and more diffi- 
cult height strongly intrenched, and forti- 
fied with a small stockade, &c. Having, 
after a good deal of opposition, succeeded 
in occupying a point on the enemy’s right 
Hank, and enfi hiding several parts of their 
works, the detachment shortly afterwards 
got possession of the whole, driving' the 
Cossyahs, with considerable loss, down 
a precipitous path into a valley 3,000 feet 
beneath. One of the Bur-Manick*s sons 
was among the slain. Our loss consisted 
of one sepoy killed and five wounded ; 
but we regret to add, that Mr. Assistant 
Surg. I lea don was dangerously wounded 
in the face with an arrow .—Ibid., June 1. 

Intelligence, bearing date the 1st June, 
lias been received from the N.E. frontier, 
of the death, on the 28th May, of Mr. 
lleadon, surgeon to the political agent. 

Mr. Headon was an amiable and well- 
informed young man, who, if be bad been 
spared, would, in all likelihood, have prov- 
ed an ornament to the service he belonged 
to, anil a source of pride and comfort to 
bis friends. Previous to bis receiving the 
wound of which he died, Mr. Bead on 
had been particularly cautioned against 
any unnecessary exposure of his person ; 
but with an ardour not unnatural to his 
years, nothing could prevent him sharing 
the dangers of his comrades. The wound, 
from the beginning, was considered dan- 
gerous ; but the accounts immediately 
previous to the last had scarcely led us to 
expect a fatal result* — Ibid., June 15. 

STEAM NAVIGATION. 

We observe by a notice for tenders to 
build vessels of light draft, of 100 to 120 by 
30 feet beam, to be towed by steamers up 
the river. One of these, wc suppose, 
must be intended to convey the Gover- 
nor-General and Council up the country; 
hut wc still imagine that it is not intended 
to change the seat of government perma- 
nently, but to make it ambulatory for a 
time. The vessels, we presume, will he 
built perfectly flat, like barges. — J3cny. 
Citron ., May 10. 

INDIGO PLANTERS. 

Considerable apprehension is entertain- 
ed in Jcssore of the consequences of a 
construction put by the local authorities 
( Mr. Maxwell, the collector, in particular, 
we understand) on Regulation VI. of 1823. 
It maybe in the recollection of our readers 


that the object of that regulation was to 
secure to indigo planters the land and 
plant on it for which they had made ad- 
vances to the ryots ; but it would seem 
jthat the strict letter of the regulation 
Ubes not afford this security. On the 
contrary, we have heard that Mr. Mux- 
well lias intimated to the ryots in his dis- 
trict, that although they may have re- 
ceived advances on the express condition 
of cultivating their land for indigo, and 
have entered into written engagements to 
that effect, they are not bound, when the 
season for cultivation arrives, to prepare 
or sow the lands so engaged, and that the 
planter’s only remedy is a suit, if sum- 
mary, for the return of his advances with 
interest, or if by regular process, with 
*the prescribed penalty. Now it is quite 
evident an indigo planter, in engaging 
land for the cultivation of indigo, does 
not contemplate merely the return of his 
money with interest. If that were his 
object, he might as well have remained in 
Calcutta, and become a money-lender. 
Ilis engagements is made, bomi-Jide , for 
the produce of the lands ; anil we hold it 
to be a most iniquitous breach of contract 
(whatever the law "may be) on thjjp Jjiirt of 
the ryot, to attempt to siibstt^nff' the 
mere return of the money advance. : We 
have not gone into the details of the objec- 
tions to which this construction of the’ re- 
gulation is liable, though it must be ob- 
vious to every person acquainted with the 
course of legul proceedings in the mo- 
fussil, against parties circumstanced and 
as numerous as the ryots of an indigo 
concern, that the planter’s remedy would 
not be much more efficacious than if he 
lmd been recommended to take an order 
on Aldgate pump. — Ibid., May 14?. 

THE WEATHER. 

In the districts of Purneah and Bho- 
gulpore there has been no rain since the 
month of December; in consequence of 
which, it is feared, the produce of grain, 
&c. will be short. The mustard seed is 
expected to be very dear this season — 
Sumachar Chundrica, June 4. 

CAPT. SPEARS. 

We regret to state that official ac- 
counts, dated 4tli May, have been re- 
ceived from Indore, announcing the death 
of Capt. Spears (of the Madra| establish- 
ment), local agent of Bopawur. This 
event took place at Bansw^^teiKldenly, 
on the 1st May, under ^fjjHkistances 
strongly presumptive of its hStrihg been 
occasioned by poison. It would be pre- 
mature to detail the native reports that 
were afloat on the subject ; suffice it, that 
a strict investigation was being set on fa>t 
into the whole affair. 1 — Cal. Gov. Gaz., 
June 1. 
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FIRE AT DACCA. 

By the accounts lately received from 
tills quarter, it appears that, by a fire 
which had suddenly broken out in theNa- 
zeer Bazaar, about 2,000 straw huts were 
consumed in a short time, and even the 
pucka buildings did not escape its rage. 
At that time seventeen men were found* 
dead. The next day corpses of seven 
men were drawn out from a well, where 
they appear to have taken refuge at the 
time of the conflagration ; and in a pucka 
house three men, who were taking care 
of their own and their neighbours’ pro- 
perty, were suffocated to death. The 
mischief which this unfortunate calamity 
has produced is beyond expression ; 8,000 
people have neither a home to live in, 
nor a grain of corn to live upon.— Native 
Paper 9 May 24. , v 

SIR JOHN MALCOLM. * * 

The unfortunate collision that has oc- 
curred at Bombay between the political 
and judicial authorities, will, it is un- 
derstood, prevent an intended visit of 
Sir John Malcolm to this presidency. In 
the presHbk crisis of affairs at Bombay, 
the Ggjycwn* cannot well be spared ; wc 
are sorry to learn, that his health lias 
been but indifferent for some time past, 
and that another trip to the hills has been 
considered advisable. It is reported that 
the Governor- General had proposed to 
Sir John Malcolm to meet his lordship 
at Simlali, should the Supreme Govern- 
ment proceed, as contemplated, to that 
part of India.— Cal. John Bull , May 9. 

HALF BATTA REGULATION. 

The following “circular” has been 
communicated to the Bengal army by the 
Commandcr-in-cliief, with reference to 
the half-batta regulation. 

“ Adjutant- General's Office, 

“ Head-quarters, Pooree, April 27, 1829. 

“ Sir : I have received the orders of 
his Excellency the Right Hon. the Com- 


mander-in-chief to inform you that it 
has been intimated to him by the Right 
Hon. the Governor- Generul in Couticil, 
that it is his lordship's intention to 
transmit to the Hon. the Court of Di- 
rectors copies of the papers and memo- 
rials which have been submitted to go- 
vernment, and recommended to its fa. 
voumble consideration by his Excellency, 
on the subject of the Government Gene- 
ral Order of the 29th November 1828, 
with a communication of the views and 
sentiments which the Government have 
been to entertain on this important 
questiqg.’, . t 

“ Ilift. Lprdship in Council has been 
pleased to add, that it will afford him 
sincere gratification if the Hon. Court of 
Directors Shall see fit to reconsider it. 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) “ C. Fagan, 

“ Adj.-Gen. of the Army.” 


TWO-PENNY TOST. 

A private individual, wc hear, has re- 
solved to establish a two-penny post, for 
the purpose of distributing letters in 
Calcutta. We doubt not but this will 
prove a public convenience, especially to 
strangers. — Oriental Obs May 24. 

DEATHS. 

May 5. At Calcutta, by falling from the spanker- 
boom of the ship Roharts , Mr. W. Fcrinoy, se- 
cond son «f the late Mr. W. Fennoy, coal and 
corn-merchant, London. 

IT. At Penarkone, near Sheergo'ty, Mr. H. H. 
Miller, of brain fever, occasioned by the extreme 
heat of the- weather. 

14. At Calcutta, Mr. P. A. Chater, jun., aged 48. 

17- At Calcutta, Mr.Wm. Tulloh, late an en- 
sign in H.M.’s 14th Foot, aged 23. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Sarah Belaney, aged 70. 

19. Mr. J. W. Reeve, of the police department, 
aged 39. 

20. At Calcutta, Sophia Jane, daughter of Mr. 
D. Robinson, aged seven years. 

21. At Calcutta, Mr. Enw. Breen, aged 1H. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John WllIlamR, aged 35. 

22. Mr. J ohn Davenport, crier of the Exchange 
Auction Rooitir, aged 83. 

28. On the Assam frontier, Mr. Beadon, surgeon 
to the political agent. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
examination for the civil service. 

Planjmdke Examination of Candidates 
for the* Service of the Hon . East- 
India Company , who do not pass through 
the East-India College . — The candidates 
will be examined in the Greek Testament, 
and in some of the works of the following 
Greek authors, viz. Homer, Herodotus, 
Demosthenes, or in the Greek plays; 
also, in some of the works of the follow- 
ing Latin authors, viz. Livy', Cicero, 


Tacitus, Horace and Virgil (in lieu of 
Juvenal), which part of the examination 
will include collateral reading in Ancient 
History, Geography, and Philosophy. 
They will also be examined in mathe- 
matics (including the four first and sixth 
Books of Euclid), Algebra, Plane Tri- 
gonometry, and Mechanics. In Modem 
History, principally taken from “ Rus- 
sell's Modern Europe;” and in “ Paley's 
Evidences of Christianity*” 

Test. — No candidate will be deemed 
qualified unless he be found to possess a 
competent 
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competent knowledge of the Greek Tes- 
tament, and of some portion of the 
works of at least two of the above-men-* 
tinned Latin authors (the particular works 
to be selected by the candidates, subject 
however to the previous approval of the 
examiner), and also of the principles of 
grammar, the common rules of arith- 
metic, vulgar and decimal fractions, the 
four first books of Euclid, or the Ele- 
ments of Algebra, including simple equa- 
tions ; it being understood that superior 
attainments in cither of the departments 
of literature or science comprise*} m the 
foregoing plan of examination shall, at 
the discretion of the examiners, be con- 
sidered to compensate for some deficiency 
in other of those departments. These 
arc the minima of qualification. The 
candidates so qualified will be classed in 
the order in which they reach higher de- 
grees of attainment, and such classifica- 
tion will determine the relative rank in 
the service of the candidates when ap- 
pointed writers. 

Interpretation of the Teat . — Every can- 
didate is expected to be prepared for exa- 
mination in the Four Gospels in Greek, 
and two at least of the following portions 
of the Latin authors enumerated in the 
Test, viz. Three Books of Livy ; in 
Virgil, the Eclogues and Georgies as one 
portion, and eight books, at least, of the 
jEneid, as the other portion ; in Horace, 
the Odes, Epodes, and Ars Po'etica , as 
one portion, and the Satires and Epistles 
as the other portion ; in Cicero, an equi- 
valent in quantity to the whole of the 
Offices; in Tacitus, an equivalent in 
quantity to the two first books of the 
Annals. The examiners expect that each 
candidate should be prepared to answer 
questions respecting the Sacred History, 
and the Geography and Chronology con- 
nected with the events of the New Tes- 
tament. 

Oriental Test. — Firsts That in addition 
to the Test already in force in the Euro- 
pean branches of study, a knowledge of 
two Oriental languages be required of 
every candidate, according to a prescribed 
test, which test is to bo considered as the 
very lowest degree of proficiency which 
can entitle him to the Examiner’s certifi- 
cate of his having passed the Oricntul de- 
partment. 

Second. That the two languages re- 
quired be the Persian and Hindustani. 

Third. That the Oriental Examiners 
do report to the Board of Examiners the 
result of their particular examination, in 
order that the degree of literary merit 
gained by each individual in the prescribed 
Oriental languages be considered and re- 
ceive its due value, in determining the 
order of his rank in the service. 

Fourth. That no candidate, whatever 


may be his attainments in the European 
studies, will be deemed qualified until he 
shall have obtained from the . Oriental 
Examiners a certificate of his having at- 
tained a degree of proficiency according to 
the following test : —I. Writing the cha- 
raetdr in which the Persian and Hindus- 
tani languages are commonly written, in a 
fair and legible hand. —I I. A competent 
knowledge of the rudiments of the Per- 
sian and Hindustani languages, according 
to Jones's and Shakespcar’s Grammars. 
— — III. Reading, translating, and parsing 
an easy passage in such languages. 

Fifth . That the candidates be examin- 
ed in the following works, viz. Persian , 
Jones’s Grammar, and the GuUstan of 
Sady; Hindustani , Slmkespcor’s Gram- 
mar and Selections. 

Sixth. That the Oriental Examinations 
be held four times in the year. 

The Tests, as detailed above, to have 
effect from the Lady Day examination of 
1830. 

BISHOP HEBJCR. 

A monument to the memory*^ the late 
Bishop Hebcr, has been erected on the right 
hand side of the altar of Hodnct Church, 
near the communion table : it represents a 
profile of the deceased. The inscription, 
said to be from the pen of Mr. Southey, is 
as follows : 

Sacred to the Memory 
of the Right Reverend Father in God 
Reginald Heber, 
who was born April 21, 1783, 
instituted to the rectory of this parish, 1 807, 
chosen preacher of Lincoln’s- Inn, 1822, 
consecrated Bishop of Calcutta, 1822, 
and died at Trichinopoly, April 3, 1826. 
This monument is erected at the request of 
his maternal uncle, 

the Rev. G. Akanson, late rector of this 
parish, 

in honour of one whose virtue will long 
be held 

in pious remembrance here, 
where the poorest of his parishioners 
regarded him as a friend, 
and where he administered to the temporal 
and spiritual wants of all, 
as a father and a faithful guide ; 
one whose preaching was simple, impressive, 
charitable, earnest, eloquent, 
fitted alike to move the tfi$|pUoDs 
and to convincethe uiider^yjmgHng; 
whose life was a beautiful e ram pic . 
of. the religion to which it was devoted, 
and who in every station to which he wjis 
called, ' ! 

•performed hU humblest as well as his 
highest duties, 
diligently and. cheerfully ; , 
with all heart and soul, 
and with all bis strength. 
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• PROMOTIONS AND CHANTS 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 
(serving in THE EAST.) 

4th L.Dr. F. B. Pearson to be cornet by purcli., 
v. Cunibjrlegcprom. (3 Sept. 29). 

1UA Lbr- Ens. C. Macartney, from 84th F./to 
become! by purch., v. Barot, who retires (!) Sept. 
29); Aug. McDonough tobe comet by purch., v. 
French prqm. (10 Sept.) 

2d Foot, Capt. A. Mackworth, from h.p., to be 
carrying dif., v, Cockell app. to 23d F. (30 

6th foot. L Icut. F. Richardson to be capt. by 
purch., v. Eraklne, who retires; and Ens. J. Mfeu* 
.Scbneil tobe lieut. by purch., v. Richardson (both 
17 Sept. 29). , 

48 th Foot . Ens. J. C. J. M. Ross, from 61st F„ 
tobe lieut. by purch., v. Mackworth prom. (29 
Sept. 29). 

49fA Foot. Gen. Sir Gordong)runimOTid,G.C.B., 
from 1 7lst F., to lie colonel,'^ Lieut* Gen. Sir 
‘MBesNlghtirigall dec. (2l Sept. 29); ^/ 

54 th Foot. Lieut.Col. F. L. NpfLIhljfLh. p. llth 
Fi/to be lieut. cbl., vl Wm/’MMnramv 4rho excJj. 
(1 Oct. 29) ; Lieut. Col. A. Kelly, Triijn hip., to be 
lieut. col., v. Grant, who retires (1 Oct.) 

.57 th Foot. Brev. Maj. T. Vo well, from h.p. rifle 
-brigade, to be capt., v. Campbell prom. (27th 
Oct. 29). 

72 d Foot. John Wade to lie ens. by purch., v. 
Kirkaldy piom. in 30th F. (23 Sept. 29). 

W]th Foot. Lieut. F. Aldrich, from h.p. rifle bri- 
gade, to b£ paym., v. Drury app. to «7th F. (10 
Sept. 29). '• 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

' Sept . 30. Concordia. Bos, from Batavia 25th 
May; off Falmouth (for Rotterdam). — Oct. 5. 
'Mhuntstuart Elphiiuttone, Ritchie, from Bomliny 
9th June ; off CoTk (for Greenock).— 8. Coronet, 
Daniel, from V. D. Land 1st May, and Pernam- 
buco; off ’Dover. — 8. Ganges , Jefferson, from 
Bengal 5th May ; at Liverpool.— 10. Lady East, 
Evans, from Bombay 6th April, and Mauritius 5th 
June; at Deal. — 11. Kate, Saunders, from Mauri- 
tius 28th June; at Plymouth. — 12. lhutector, 
Bifegg, from Bombay 24th May ; at Gravesend. — 
12. Claremont , McAuley, from Bombay 14th 
May; at Greenock.— 13. Midas, Watson, from N. 
S. Wales 12th April, and Rlode Janeiro; at Liver- 
pooL — 14. Cartha , Lindsay, from Bengal fld May ; 

- at Liverpool.— 16. H.M.S. Andromeda , Fumeaux, 
.from Bombay 23d May, Ceylon 6th June, apd 
Cape 4th Aug. ; at Plymouth.— 16. Nandi , Haw- 
kins, from Bengal 18th May; at Liverpool.— 16. 

« Fortune , GUkeson, from Bombay 26th June, and 
Cape 17th Aug. ; at Liverpool. — 17. Crown, Pin- 
dar,. from Manilla 18th May ; at Cove pf Cork. — 
L18. Maria. Cobb, from Batavia; and Bengal Mer- 
chant, Duthie, from Sourabaya, Batavia, &c. ; at 
Cowes (both for Antwerp)— IB. Lady Howena, 
Russell, from V. D. Land 18th May, and Iliode 
Janeiro; at Gravesend. — 19. Roekitigham, Morris, 
from Madras 6th April, Mauritius 28th May, and 
Cape 16th Aug. ; off Portsmouth.— 19. Coquette, 
Thornton, from New Zealand ; at Gravesend— 
19. Roslyn.Castle, Duff, from New Zealand 5th 
June; at Gravesend— 19. Hunter , Atkins, from 
N.S. Wales 8th June; at Greenock— 19. George 
and Mary, Roberts, from Bengal 6th. May, and 
Madras 11th June; at Liverpool— 19. Duke of 
- Roxburgh* Brown; from Madras 6th July, and St. 
Helena 5th Sept. ; at Gravesend— TO. Hero, Fell, 
froaUtombsyieth June, and Cape 18th Aug. ; at 
Gravesend. — 19. Gipsy, Henderson, from Bengal 
4th May; at Gravesend. — 20. Margaret, Craig, 
from V.D. Land 2d June 5 at Gravesend— 20. Ves- 
per, B*own.from N.S. W ales 9th J unc ; at Graves- 
ead— 20. Woodbine , Ousten, from Mauritius 19th 
July | at Gravesend. — 20. Henry , Bunny, from 
Caps) of Good Hope 3d Aug.; at Gravesend.— 20. 
Lyra, JPLean, and Foxhound , Emmett, both 
from South Seas ; at Gravesend. — 20. Cygnet, 
, Motet, from Bengal 1st Jupes .at Deal.— 21). C’o- 
NromMne, Brown, 'from Cape "of Good Hope 4th 
Aug.; at Deal— 20. Ruben s, Hamilton, from Ba- 
tavia; off Dover— 22. Margaret, Miller, from 


Cape of Good Hope ; at Gravesend— 23. . Regains , 
Hales, froth Mauritius 14th June, and Cape; at 
tfifaveSend. 

3 '“^ Departures. 

Sept. 28. Tamar lane. Miller, for Bombay ; from 
Greenock— 29. Clyde, Oldham, for Bombay ; from 
■Liverpool— 29. Boyne, Warren, for Bombay ; from 
Portsmouth.— 30. Elizabeth, Swan, for N.S. Wales; 
from Plymouth. — Oet. 1. Dunvegan Castle , 
Walmesley, for N.S.Wales (with convicts) ; from 
Sheemess— 1. Warren, Itonaldson, for Mauritius ; 
from Liverpool. — 2. John Taylor, Largle, for 
Bengal; from Liverpool— 4. Bussorah Merchant, 

■ Jphnson, for V. D. Land (with convicts); from 
„T)eal.— 6. Atlas, Hunt, for Cape of Good Hope and 
^Mauritius: from Deal— 8. Seppings, Loader, -for 
Ceylon ; from Doal— 0. Lady Blackwood, Dibbs, 
Tor N.S.Wales ; from Portsmouth.— 9. Margaret 
JF.Ofbcs (American),- Bancroft, for China; from 
• Deal.— 9. Pacific, Allen, for South Seas; from 
•Deal— 11. Sesostris, Yates, for Cape, Ceylon, and 
B ambaytfronlPortsmouth. — 12. Pi-otcctor, Thomas, 
for Swefljpnvcr; from Deal. — 14. Katherine Stewart 
Forbes, yCknney, for N.S. Wales (with convicts) ; 
from Portsmouth. — 14. Lady Holland , Snell, for 
:Ma4ras and Bengal ; from Portsmouth. — 23. Lord 
Amherst, Thornhill, for Madras and Bengal ; from 
Portsmouth. — 23. Hcbdcn , Fowler, for Mauritius; 
from Portsmouth. — 23. Warrior, Stone, for Cape 
and Swan River; from Portsmouth. — 2.3. Iter, 
Buckpitt, for Mauritius; from Portsmouth.— 23. 
Engle, Smith, for Batavia and Singapore; from 
Deal— 24. Patriot, Guild, for Cape of Good Hope ; 
from Deal.— 25. Peter Proctor, Terry, for Cape 
and Mauritius ; from Deal. 


PASSENGKRS FROM INDIA. 

Par Lmty East, from Bombay ; Mrs. G. Adam 
and infant ; Mrs. Evans ; Mrs. Brown and child ; 
Lieut. Col. W. D. Cleilaml; Major A. W. Brown; 
Major Evan Jervis, 3d cavalry; Lieut. Darack , 
20th regt.; Capt. Grey ; Capt. J. Jones ; 3 servants. 

Per Q unmet, from V. D. Land : Mr. Hunter. 
R.N.; Mr. J. B. Forster; Mr. H. O. Beeclicr; 
Mr. T. Penning. 

Per Janies Grant, from Mauritius : Capt. A • 
Gordon; Dr. Logan ; Mr. and Mrs. Potnatoux ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Tamoulct ; Mr. Lovergne; two 
Misses La Gordore. 

Per Claremont, from Bombay: Rev. A. Craw- 
ford; Mas. Crawford and Children; Lieut. Par- 
sons, H.C. service; Dr. Wylie; Misses Crawford, 
Church, and Stevenson ; Masters Mitchell, Craw- 
ford, and Stevenson ; 2 servants. 

Per Nandi, from Bengal : Alex. Colvin. Esq. ; 
Lieut. Beatson ; M. M. Joseph, Esq. ; W. Wal- 
ker, Esq. 

Per Duke of Roxburgh, from MadraB, &c. : 
Mrs. Col. Hamilton, H.M.’s97th regt., from Cey- 
lon; Lieut. Hancock, ll.M.’s 97th do. ; Rev* Mr. 
Traveller, from Madras; Mrs. Traveller and four 
children ; Miss Bush by and two children of Mrs. 
H. Bushbyof Bcllaryf Mrs. Gray (widow of Capt. 
Gray, Royals) anil .ton ; two Misses Bell ; Capt. 
W. W. Baker, 32d N.I. ; Cornet Keatt, 4th Ma- 
dras cavalry; Mr. Jas. Stewart, merchant, and 
two children; Lieut. Sjtrong, II.M.’s 26th ifegt. ; 
Dr. Macfarhmc, horse artillery; Mr: Gcd. Gor- 
don, jun. ; Master Wilson; Jas. Blandford ; seve- 
ral servants. . \ 

Per Vesper, from N.S.Wales: -Capt. Towns, 
late of the Rvnavista ; Capt. R. Brown, late of 
the Caroline brig; Dr. W. C. Walker; Dr. A. D. 
Wilson; 4 steerage passengers. 

Per Hero, from Bombay : Capt,. Twinam, H.C. 
service; Capt. Pelham, ditto; Mr. Aioslle; Mrs. 
Erlth, from the Cape. 

Per Rockingham, from Madras r Major Robin- 
son, H.M.’s 48th regt.; Capt. Hitchln, II.M.’s .29th 
do. ; Lieut, and Adj. Rosser, 13Lh L. Dr. ; Lieut. 
Thorold; Lieut. Hoskins, H.M.’s Royals; Lieut. 
Lys, II.M.’s 22d regt. ; Lieut. Ostley, H.M.’s39th 
regt. ; Mr. Naime, Mrs. Rosser and four children ; 
Miss Clark ; Master MacLeane. 

Per Lady Rotvenn, from N, 8. Wales: Dr. An- 
derson, R.N. ; Mr. Jno. Archer; Mr. Wales; 3 
Masters Curr, and Master Littleton. 

Per H.M.S. Andromeda , from Bombay: ' Mr. 
Shotton; Mrs* Shot ton; Lieut. Par bury, of the 
Bombay marine. 

Per Hdnry, from Cape oFtfottHOpc: Mr. 

Thos. 
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Thos. Teniient ; Capt. Tuit, late of the Colum- 
bine: Mrs. Tuit s Mn. Myllua and child; Capt. 
Gayher, GlstTegt.s Lieut. Bland, Ceylon Regt.; 
Lieut. Lancaster, Bombay Inf.; Adj. Holllngv 
worth, 20th regt. ; Lieut. l)aniell. 

PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Ijady Holland, for Madras and Calcutta : 
Capt. and Mrs. Storey, Mrs. and Miss Mann; 
Miss Duval; Miss Warburton; Mr. Gibbons and 
Mr. Watson; Lieut. Leacock; Mr. and Mrs. 
Duff; Lieut. Col. De Graves ; Mr. and Mrs. Las- 
cells; Capt. Poulton ; Mr. Byene; Miss Light- 
foot ; Mr. Allardioet Ensign Durand ; Miss Saun- 
ders. «■*;< 

Per Seppings, for Ceylon : Capt. G. Stewart and 
Mrs. Stewart ; Mbs Stewart and servant ; Mi am 
Mrs. Dinwoodie; Mr. L. Ottlcy (son of Sir Rl- 
chard Ottlcy); Mr. Williams; Lieut. SieWart» 
It.N. ; Capt. and Mn. Moore ; Capt and Mf*» 
Charleton. 

Per Eagle, for Batavia: Mr. Lana ■ 


nia, second daughter of the late R. F. Anster, 
Em., of Calcutta, and niece to Sir Henry Mere- 
dith* Bart 

Oct. 1. At Christ Church, M ary-le-bone, Charles, 
second son of the late Win. Runciman, Esq., of 
Woburn, Bedfordshire, to Elisabeth, second 
daughter of the late Capt. P. G. King, R.N., for- 
merly governor of New South Wales. 

. 13. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone Square, John 
Dodd, Esq., surgeon, to Sarah, widow of the late 
Rev. H. Proctor, and fifth daughter of Colonel 
Sherwood, of the Bengal artillery. 

10. At Kilronan Church, county Rasscommon, 
Colonel E* G. Stannus, C.B., to Mary Louisa, 
widow of the late Jets. Gordon, Esq., of Nagpore. 

17* At Worthing, Mr. Wm. Klim, of Bridge- 
water Square, to Frances Mary, eldest daughter 
-/ of H. Gore, Esq., late of the East-India House. 

20. At Hampstead, D. Totrance, Esq., of Rug- 
by, Warwickshire, late of the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany's service, to Mary, only daughter of the late 
■ Mr. Ja». Mackintosh, of London. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. * '• ' 

The Frederick , Maher, which sailed from Pe- 
nang, 14th March, for Singapore and Batavia, 
sprung a leak on the 17 th, and ultimately went 
down about noon on the 21st. Crew saved, and 
had arrived at Penang. 

The Phoenix, Cuzens, from Ceylon to London, 
when standing into Simon’s Bay, Cape of Good 
Hope, ou 19th July, struck on a rock, and be- 
came a total wreck : crew, passengers, and part of 
the cargo saved. 

The schooner Good Intent is totally lost in Mos- 
*ell Bay, Cape of Good Hope, having capsized in 
a squall: crew saved. 

The Corneille ( French steamer), recently ar- 
rived at Bourbon, from France, has been on shoic 
in the river De Band, and it is expected will be 
totally lost. 

The Comet, of Greenock, Fraser, from Sydney 
to Batavia, was wrecked in Torres Straits, 6th of 
May: crew saved. 

The Oscar, of Bombay, is totally lest in the 
Persian Gulf. 

The Governor Head//, Young, of London, is ’ost 
on a shoal near Murray’s Island, Torres S traits: 
crew saved. 

The Anna Rubcrtsnn, from Bengal, after lieing 
out nine days from the Mauri: ius, returned pre- 
vious to 28th June, making twelve inches water 
per hour. 

The William Glen Anderson, M‘ Mi Han, arrived 
at Bengal 1st June, from Bombay, experienced a 
violent gale at the Sand Heads, which tore up and 
carried away her windlass, with all the apparatus, 
and she lost two bower anchors and cables. 

The Palmyra, Thompson, from London to Ma- 
dras, was towed into the Mauritius lOlli July, with 
damage and loss of rudder. 

BIRTHS, M A Kill AGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct. 1. At Deal, the lady of Sir James Urmston, 

of a son. 

2. At Samson House, the lady of Colonel Cum- 
ming, Bengal cavalry, of a daughter. 

14. At Edinburgh, the lady of Major Wm. Ber- 
tram, Bengal N.I., of a son. 

22. At Louth, the lady of Lieut. Furlong, 
H.M.’s 20th regt., of a son. 

26. In Torrington Square, the lady of Major H. 
L. White, Bengal Army, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 12. At Paris, A. D. Gordon, Esq., of the 
Bengal military service, to Harriet Elizabeth, only 
child of the late R. Gordon, Esq., formerly go- 
vernor of Berbice. 

23. At Berne, in Switzerland, the Rev. Hora- 
tio Montagu, to Ann Elizabeth, only daughter of 
the late Capt. Thomas Wood, of the engineers on 
the Madras establishment, and niece of the late 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Geo. Wood, G.C.B., of the Ben- 
gal army. 

28. At Paris, Thor. Stapleton, Esq., of the 
Grove, Richmond, Yorkshire, to- Henrietta Lavi- 
Asiat*JicMF**i Vo L. 28. No. 167. 


■ ^DEATHS. 

Sept. Ji. At .Silfe Clifts. Cracroft, Esq., for- 
merly captain in H.M.’s 30th Foot, in his 76th 
year. 

21. AfPe*rth v Alex. M'Glashan, Esq., formerly 

of Calcutta; aged 77- 

30. At Fontainebleau, in France, Amelia Mary 
Itasslewln, wife of Capt. P. Herbert, of the Hon. 
E. I. Company’s service, fourth daughter of the 
late H. Rosslewin, Esq., of Fortfergus, county of 
Clare, Ireland. 

Oct 11. At Brighton, of apoplexy, in his 64th 
year, Capt. J. W. Hilton, twenty-one years de- 
puty master-attendant at the East-India House. 

— Suddenly, whilst dressing, aged 66, Dr* 
Christie, of the Koval College of Physicians, 
London, ami formerly medical superintendant- 
general at Ceylon. As a physician, the talent of 
the deceased rendered him an honour to his profes- 
sion ; rs a man, his character was adorned with 
every social and domestic virtue ; as a Christian, 
he was distinguished for his sincere and unaflfccted 
piety. 1 1 Is complaint was ossification of the heart. 

12. At Hewell, Worcestershire, the Hon. Frede- 
ri(k Campbell Amherst, second surviving son of 
Ea.l Amherst, agecL22. 

13. At Newcastle Bridgend, Glamorganshire, 
Anne, wife of Edm. Morgan, Esq., solicitor to 
the Hen. E. I. Company at Bombay. 

24. At Weedon-Barracks, John Wright, Esq., 
paymaster 69th Foot, in the 66th year of his age, 
a few days after his arrival from the East-Indies. 

COMPANY’S INDIGO SALE. 

London, Oct. 27 — The East-India Company’s 
sale of 6,565 chests indigo, which commenced an 
the 14th instant, ended this day : 915 chests of the 
Company’s indigo, which were at the commence- 
ment of the sale sold, with the exception of 63 
chests scratched, established a fall upon the last 
July sale's prices of 9d. to Is. 3d. per lb. Several 
proprietors on the following day and during the 
sale withdrew altogether 994 chests. The remain- 
ing quantity receiving generally fair support from 
the sellers, obtained better prices, more especially 
-for decided good shipping qualities. Tne total 
quantity bought in is about 1,000 chests. Thefall 


may be thus estimated : 

On fine and good 6d to 9d 

On the good mid. and mid 9d to Is 

On the mid., ord., and consuming, 9d to Is 3d 

On the fine and good Oudes fid to Is 

On the good mid. and mid. Oudes fid to 9d 
On theord. an<j low 3d to 6d 


Madras sold about last sale’s prices. 

The quotations in our Price Cutrent shew the 
currency of last sale. 

.I — 

GOODS DECLARED for SAJLE at 
the EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 4 November — Prompt 29 January, 1838* 
Company's. — Sugar— Mocha Coffee— Rice. 

- Licensed.— Sugar— Coffee — Rice. 

For Sale 10 November— Prompt 5 February . 
Compony’e.— Saltpetre— Ginger. 

Licensed. — Saltpetre— Cassia Lignea— Cassia 

Buds. 

4 N 










EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS, of the Season 1828 - 9 , with their Managing Owners, Commanders, &c. 



PRICE 

SAST-XKD1A PRODUCE. 

f . 9. d. 
12 0 

Cheribon 1 12 0 ■ 

— — Sumatra 1 11 0 

— Bourbon 

Mocha 3 5 0 ■ 

Cotton« Surat 0 0 3 

—• Madras 0 0 3 

— Bengal 0 0 3 - 

— Bourbon 0 0 6 • 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes. Epatica cwt. 10 0 0 • 

Annlseeds, Star 5 10 0 

Borax. Refined 3 10 0 

■ Unrefined, or Tincal 3 10 0 ■ 

Camphire 5 5 0 • 

Cardamoms. Malabar- -lb 

• Ceylon 0 1 6 

Cassia Buds cwt. 3 15 Q, • 

— Llgnea 3 0 0 • 

Castor Oil lb 0 1 0 ■ 

Dragon’s Blood cwt. 3 0 0 - 

Gum Ammoniac, lump- • 2 10 0 - 

— Arabic 1 8 0 - 

— - Assafcetida 1 0 0 - 

— Benjamin 2 D 0 - 

— Animi 3 0 0 ■ 

Garabogium 21 0 0 - 

— — Myrrh 3 0 0 - 

— Ollbanum 1 10 0 - 

Kino 4 0 0 - 

LocLake lb 0 10- 

• Dye 0 3 6 

— — Shell cwt. 5 5 0 - 

Stick 3 0 0 - 

Musk, China oz. 15 0- 

OU, Cassia 0 0 4 

— — Cinnamon 0 17 0 

Cloves lb 0 0 (5 - 

— — Mace 0 0 1 - 

Nutmegs • • 0 2 9 - 

Opium 

Rhubarb 0 2 0 - 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 5 0 

Senna lb 0 0 9 - 

Turmeric, Java • • • cwt. 12 0- 

Bengal 0 16 0 - 

China 1 14 0 - 

Galls, in Sorts 3 0 0 - 

, Blue 3 12 0 - 


0 9 0 

0 8 6 

0 8 0 

— 07o 

— 063 

0 6 0 

0 6 2 

0 3 r, 

0 2 6 

~ 5 3 

3 9 


— 0 12 6 

— 700 

— 10 0 
— 1 11 0 


Current, October 27. 

Indigo. Bill. — tb * £•••<!. 

£. #. d Blue and Violet 0 8 6 

- X 16 0v Purple and Violet — 0 8 3 

- i 1 7 (T Viofet *... 0 6 6 

- 1 14 0 — — Violet and Copper • • 0 5 6 

* 4— Copper 0 5 6 

- 5 18 0 Consuming sorts •••• 0 4 6 

- 0 0 5 •— Oude gooato fine • • • . 0 4 0 

- 0 0 5 — Do. ord. and bad • • • • 0 » 2 9 

- 0 0 4 Low and bad Oude • • • > 0 1 2 

- 0 0 8 Madras extra fine .... 0 4 0 

Do. ord. to fine ...... 0 2 6 

- 14 0 0 Rice, Bengal White* •• *cwt. 0 10 6 

— Patna 

Safflower 1 10 0 

_ 3 15 0 §aj?o 0 12 0 

- 5 10 0 Saltpetre 1 5 6 

Silk, Bengal Skein tb 

Novi 

- 4 5 0 —Ditto White 

- 3 Iff 0 China 

- 016 Spices, Cinnamon 0 4 0 — 0 8 3 

- 22 0 0 Cloves 0 0 9 — 0 1 6 

- 4 10 0 Mace 0 3 6 — 0 4 6 

- 3 10 0 Nutihegs 0 2 4 — 0 3 2 

- 4 0 0 Ginger cwt. 0 14 0 — 0 14 6 

- 30 0 0 . Pepper, Black tb 0 0 2 — 0 0 3 

- 11 0 0 — ? White 0 0 4 — 0 0 6 

- 22 0 0 Sugar, Bengal cwt. 1 4 0 — 1 16 0 

- 15 0 0 * Siam and China 1 6 0 — 1 10 0 

- 3 10 0 Mauritius 2 8 0 — 3 3 0 

- 11 0 0 Tea, Bohea lb 0 1 5 — 0 1 10 

- 0 2 0 Congou 0 2 0 — 0 3 3 

— Souchong 0 3 4 — 0 4 11 

- 6 0 0 Campoi 0 2 3 — 0 2 4 

- 4 0 0 Twankay 0 2 2 — 0 3 3 

- 1 15 0 Pekoe 0 3 10 — 0 4 10 

HysonSkin 0 2 2 — 0 3 7 

Hyson- 0 3 7 — 0 ft 4 

- 0 0 8 Young Hyson 0 3 11 — 0 4 0 

- 0 0 2 Gunpowder 0 5 0 — 0 5 2 

- 0 3 2 Tortoiseshell 0 16 0 — 2 10 0 

Wood, Sanders Red ton 10 10 0 

-050 

AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE. 

-016 Oil, Southern tun 25 0 0 — 30 0 0 

-14 0 Sperm 70 0 0 

- 0 10 0 Head Matter 68 0 0 

- 1 17 0 Wool lb 0 1 3 — 0 5 0 

- 4 0 0 Wood, Blue Gum •••«• -ton 0 0 4 — 0 0 6 

- 3 15 0 Cedar 0 0 6 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from* 5 Srp lfm burto 24 O clabrr. 


Sept. 

Bank ' 
Stock. 

3 Pr. Ct .3 Pr.Ct. 34 Pr.Ct . 1 
Red. j Consols. Consols. 

3 * Pr.Ct. 
Red. 

N. 4 Pr.C. 

Ann. 

Long 

Annuities. 

India 

Stock. 

India 

Bonds. 


26 

— 

— 

« 9489 | — 


102 J 108 J 



— 

61 63 p 

69 70 p 

28 

— 

— 

89 J 89 . - 


10251034 

— 

— 

61 63 p 

G 9 70 

29 

— » 

— 

— — 

. — 

— 

•— 


— 

— 

21 

— 

— 

89 * 89 * — 

— 

102*103 

— 

— 

59 60 p 

67 68 p 

Hi 

— 

— 

8 9 i 8q ii — 

— 

102*103 

— 

222 J 


65 J 68 p 

2 

— 

— 

89 * 89 * — 

— 

102*103 

— 

222 

59 Wp 

p 68 p 

3 

— 

— 

89 * 89 *: — 

— 

102*103 

— 

222 

59 p 

66 * 69 ^ 

5 

— 

— 

89 * 89 * — 

— 

103 103 § 

— 

— 

59 61 p 

67 69 p 

6 

— 

— 

89 * 89*1 — 

— 

103 103 * 

— 

— 

60 62 

67 10 p 

7 

— 

— 

89 * 89 f — 

— 

103 103 * 

— 

n. 

— 

68 71 p 

8 

— 

— 

89 | 89 *i — 

— 

103 103 * 

— - 

22 2 

61 p 

68 71 p 

9 

— 

— 

89 * 89 *! — 

— 

103 103 * 

— 

— 

61 p 

68 71 

10 

— i 

— 

89 * 89 |' — 

— 

1031103 * 

— 

— 

61 p 

68 72 p 

12 

n\\2\ 

88 | 88 * 89 * 89 | 98 * 98 f 

98 j 98 f J 103 il 03 f 19 * 19 j 

— ’ 

— 

68 72 p 

ft;* 

a:-— 

88 * 88 * 89 * 89 * 98 * 98 * 

98 * 98 * j 1 03 * 1 03 * 1 1 9 * 19 *, 

’ — 

62 p 

69 72 p 

KL 

* 12*13 

88 * 88 * 89 * 89*1 98 * 

98 * 98 * j 1 03 * 1 03 * 19 ^ 19 *. 

— > 

62 p 

69 72 p 



88 * 88 * 89 * 89*1 98 * 

98 * 98 *! 103 * 103 * 19 ^ 19 * 

223 

61 62 p 

70 72 p 


* 12*13 

89 * 89 * 89*90 98 * 98 * 
89 * 89 * 90 * 90 * — 

89 * 89 * 90 9 G& — 

98 * 98 *! I 03 * 103 *!l 9 | 19 * 

222 2 * 

61 63 p 

70 72 

y 

212 * 3 * 

213 

98 * 98 * 103 * 103 * 19 *l 9 ft. 
98 * 98 *! 103 * 103 * 19 * 19 * 

222 

69 64 p 

TTwTm 

20 

213 } 

smiiimi 

98 * 98 * 1103 * 103 * 

19 * 194 * 

M. 

62 p 

72 74 p 


213 } 4 } 

98*99 

103 * 109 *, 19 } 194 * 


63 64 p 

74 75 p 

22 

* 14*16 

90 * 90 * 90 * 91 *' 99 * 

99 * 99 }' 103 * 103 * 

19 *i 20 

I 

64 65 p 

74 75 p 


«... , 

90 | 90 t 91 i 91 |p 9 99 J 

99 * 99 * 

103 * 103 * 

20 20 * 

— 

64 65 p 

74 75 p 

24 

* 16 * 

90 j 90 j 9 Ij 91 |' — 

99 * 99 * 

103 * 103 * 

20 so* 


j 65 p 

73 75 p 
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THE EAST-INDIA QUESTION. 

It is gratifying to those who have nothing but the real interests of the coun- 
try in view, to find that the East-India question is beginning to be argued in the 
public newspapers on something like fair and proper grounds. Hitherto, the 
systematic and artful mode in which the assailants of the East-India Company 
contrived to get up their deceptive pleas and allegations, has accomplished 
the object they had in view, namely, to mystify most of the conductors of our 
journals, and tempt them to commit themselves, under the direction of their 
blind or deceitful guides, by the adoption of gross and palpable errors. 

During the past month, however, this system of imposition has been 
vigorously attacked by writers who, it would appear from the internal evidence 
contained in their publications, are far from being apologists of the East-India 
Company. These are precisely the persons whose opinions ought to have the 
most weight with the public. It must not be disguised that, in a discussion of 
this kind, where each of the parties, the East-India Company on the one 
hand, a*$| the free-traders on the other, has a . strong bias of interest, their 
respective advocates may run the risk of being deceived; and that, by the re- 
action which will, probably, take place in the public mind, when the shameful 
deceptions which have been practised upon it shall have been fully developed, 
there is a danger of falling into the opposite extreme, that of regarding the 
existing system of Indian administration as unimprovable. 

We have adverted to the systematic manner in which the anti-monopolists 
are carrying on their attacks : if the effects produced did not abundantly jjjttMre 
this fact, the indiscretion of some of the party would furnish evidence, A 

a recent Calcutta paper of the radical and free-trade complexion, we fjb%,ja 
letter — a private letter — said to bei addressed to a gentleman in that city,ddfp& 
“Liverpool, 1st mo. 16th, 1829/* and subscribed, “ tby sincere friend* James 
Cropper,’’ which discloses enough to convince us that there is an organized 
plan of imposture adopted, with a view of throwing dust into the eyes of thn 
good people of England. We insert the opening paragraph of the letter : 

AmtkJmm.Vot. 18. No. 108. 4 0 My 
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My dear friend : Knowing that my friend Robert Benson has written thee very fully 
on subjects connected with the mission of our mutual friend John Crawfurd to this 
country, it has seemed less necessary for me to write to thee. Thou wilt have been so 
fully informed of all J. Crawfurd’s labourtr lftat I need not repeat them. His work on 
colonization and free-trade to Indiajt&emed no very important, and so well suited for 
general circulation at this time, that hfe was recommended to publish a second edition 
of a large number of copies in a cheap form for general distribution, in which work I 
belieVe he is now engaged. 

The writer then goes on to tell of the steps taken to excite and irritate the 
public mind, part of the plan being that of employing lecturers to go about 
the manufacturing districts, “ to call the attention of the people of this country 
to the system of Indian government, and the vast commercial advantages which 
would be reaped by a free trade to India and China.” lie refers to the artful 
experiment made upon the easy credence of the public and of public writers, 
by the falsification of the language of the statute, 18 Geo. II , respecting 
the importation of tea from the continent of Europe by other persons than 
the Company ; and he significantly adds, “ I trust we shall be able to make a 
good handle of this, in a contest which is just opening.” 

If this letter be a forgery, which is extremely improbable, considering the 
principles of the paper where it appeared, Mr. Cropper will no doubt thank us 
for affording him an opportunity of disavowing it. 

In the Times newspaper of November fJtli appeared a long letter addressed 
to the Duke of Wellington, evidently from the same manufactory which has 
supplied a multitude of other deceptive productions, wherein his Grace was 
conjured, out of regard for the sufferings of the operatives throughout the 
country, and the alarming condition of our revenue, to promote “ a really 
free unfettered trade with the East-Indies, and the removal of that most 
injurious monopoly of the China trade now possessed by the East- India Com- 
pany.” The writer bolsters up his theory, as to the prodigious benefit that would 
accrue to the country from adopting his recommendation, by referring to the 
wonderful increase of the trade with India, “ unprecedented in the annals of 
commerce,” since the admission of speculators into that market; by urging the 
obvious utility of an open trade with China — “ never, j)erhaj)s , were two coun- 
tries more favourably situate for a beneficial commercial intercourse than Great 
Britain and China ;” by insisting upon the injustice of giving power to the 
East-India Company “ to tax the people of this country at the rate of from 
£1,500,000 to £2,000,000 a year in the shape of an enhanced price of tea;” 
and by other assertions of a like character, equally new and equally veracious. 

This impudent address to the Prime Minister of England provoked a writer, 
who signs himself “ A Volunteer,” to animadvert upon its falsehoods in the 
same paper. His letter is dated the same day on which the former letter 
appeared, but it would seem that the editor of the Times, who was delicately 
expostulated with for suffering his paper to be made the vehicle of deception 
and quackery, took five days to consider, either of the expediency of inserting 
it, or of the truth of its allegations. It was published on the 14th, with the 
opfhion of the editor, that “ though it differs from some sentiments he has 
expressed, it deserves attention.” 

' / In less than half the space occupied by the correspondent of his Grace the 
Prime Minister, the " Volunteer ” demolishes the whole fabric of his argu- 
ment, and convicts him, evidently to the satisfaction of the editor of the 
Tmexdiimself, of “ intentional misrepresentation.” He shows, as it has been 
demonstrated in this Journal, that the argument deduced from the apparent 

extension 
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extension of our Eastern trade, since the renewal of our charter, is a pure 
fallacy ; that so far fro pi the trade having been beneficial, which is the only 
ground upon which it can be assumed* asa foundation for the theory contended 
for, it has been ruinous to thousands, and affords, on the contrary, a strong 
reason against conceding the object which the free trade party so eagerly seek: 
in proof of this averment, the writer dexterously appeals to the statements in 
the Times itself, respecting the causes of the bankruptcies at Glasgow and 
elsewhere. The nonsense about colonization the writer disposes of shortly, 
but satisfactorily : “ the argument of Mr. Crawford,” he observes, “ in his 
pamphlet on colonization of India, tends to show the small degree of danger 
to us, and of inconvenience to the Hindoos, attending the conversion of the 
latter into mere raisers of raw produce for the employment of the steam- 
engines in Britain. The patient people of Hiudostan might, perhaps (this 
qualification is fearfully important), be brought to submit to this extreme 
wrong; but shall we purchase an augmentation of cur exports by such an 
atrocious deed of injustice as stains the character of Spain in its dealings 
towards America?” In the matter of the China trade, and the price of tea, 
the writer has evidently availed hinfself of an article which lately appeared in 
this Journal,* wherein it was clearly shewn, from the official documents fur- 
nished to the Board of Trade, from the British consuls abroad, that all the 
assertions so confidently made, in and out of Parliament, on this pojnt, are 
untrue : that our teas are not only better, but cheaper, than those on the 
Continent, the places where the Company are undersold being supplied by 
Dutch and American adventurers, who, like our speculating manufacturers in 
the Indian market, are compelled, in order to relieve their pressing necessities, 
to sell their commodities under prime cost ! 

We may just interpose a remark here, for the benefit of those disinterested 
and dispassionate persons who are induced to feel an interest in a question to 
which so many important considerations belong. It will be seen that the two 
great bulwarks of the free trade cause are, first, the increase of the commerce 
with India, which has been really a series of destructive speculations, whereby 
British manufactures have been forced into the Eastern market at a sacrifice 
sometimes of twenty per cent, below prime cost ; and secondly, the reduc- 
tion of the prices of tea one-third below its fair value, in some of the ports of 
the Continent, by an exorbitant supply, which has ruined many American mer- 
chants, and cost the Dutch trading company a loss of two millions of florins in 
four years ! These are the facts which are to convince the people of England 
of the certain blessings which await them if a free trade be permitted with 
India and China ! 

The assertion which the “Volunteer” pronounces to be an “intentional 
misrepresentation ” is the following, which we extract at length from the letter 
to the Duke of Wellington : — 

But there is another consideration which ought to be borne in mind : the monopoly 
price now charged by the East- India Company was never contemplated by law ; it is 
an entire and barefaced usurpation. . If your Grace will look into the policy pursued 
by the country, you will perceive that from an early period of the exclusive trade to 
China, provision was made to prevent this most objectionable and oppressive exercise qjf 
power on the part of the East- India Company. By the 18th of Geo. II. the Treasury 
wero enjoined to grant a license for the import of tea from the continent of Europe when^ 
ever its price in England was higher than in the surrounding countries. This whole- 
some provision continued on the statute book until 1826, when it was repealed, with, a 
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vast number of other acts, On tire consolidation of the taws of custom^, The question 
to be now considered is, whether this law was or was not virtually repealed by the char, 
ter of 1813? One thing is clear, that it com only bo a virtual repeal if it was indeed 
abrogated by that compact. It is n6t recited hi the act, and it remained either really, or 
apparently, the law until the period I have mentioned. 

The “ Volunteer ” justly remarks, in reply, that “ at the period when this 
act was passed, smuggling of tea from Europe was excessive, the Swedish and 
Danish companies importing tea chiefly for clandestine introduction into Eng. 
land. As the law interdicted the importation of tea, even by the Company, 
from Europe, a legal mode was provided of bringing it hither from the Conti, 
nent. The 18th Geo. II. authorized the Treasury to grant licenses to the Com- 
pany for that object ; and “ if the Company neglected to keep the market sup- 
plied with a sufficient quantity of tea, at reasonable prices, to answer the con- 
sumption thereof in Great Britain,” the Treasury might license other persons 
to import tea from Europe. The assertion that the act enjoined the Treasury 
to license the importation of tea, whenever its price in England was higher 
than in the surrounding countries, 1 is untrue. The " reasonable prices ” were 
ascertained by a law, prescribing the upset price and rate of advance at the 
Company’s sales, which is still complied with. The 18th Geo. II. is now use- 
less : cess ante ratione , cessat ipsa lex . 

Thi* misrepresentation originated, as we have shown elsewhere,* in a pro- 
duction purporting to be a Report from the Liverpool East-India Association ; 
and we are rather surprised that the “ Volunteer,” who adverts to this piece of 
sophistication, as “ from first to last, a tissue of deception,” should not have 
placed the saddle upon the right horse. 

Apropos of this precious “ Report :” we have never set on foot any inquiry 
regarding its actual penman, but when evidence obtrudes itself upon our 
notice, we do not choose to disregard it. It so happens, that this point in 
the question is adverted to in Mr. Cropper’s letter, already quoted, in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

Thou wilt have heard of the application for leave to import teas under the provisions 
of the Company’s charter, and that this application was refused on the ground that it 
had been prohibited by acts of Parliament all passed subsequent to the last charter, and 
one of them in last session. This is a very strange business ; the Company cannot claim 
this as being a bargain or any part of their bargain with the country ; on the contrary, 
their right to tax the country more than two millions per year h only founded upon acts 
of Parliament which have really nothing to do with the charter of the Company. 

I have no doubt petitions to Parliament to prevent the continuance of the Company's 
monopoly will be one of the measures decided upon ; and I trust another object.of the 
petitions will be to repeal those acts which have been passed subsequently to the charter, 
and which have taken away those safeguards to the country, which have existed ever since 
the time of George J I., and thc&e too taken away without either bargain or equivalent, 
and a power which the Company never before enjoyed has thus been transferred to them. 

From this it is apparent that Mr. Cropper is either the author or victim 
of the delusion — either the rook or the gull : yet it is difficult to imagine that 
a person of his shrewdness could be “ taken in ” upon such a material point ; 
and it is still more difficult to suppose that a gentleman, belonging to a society 
eminent for integrity and directness of dealing, should, for the sake of pro- 
moting an object in which he has a personal interest, be guilty of contriving 
and executing such a crooked, crafty, contemptible stratagem, as that of deli- 
berately sophisticating the plain language of an act of Parliament. 

Before 
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Before we quit the subject of the correspondent of the Duke of Wellington, 
who has been so severely mauled by a u Volunteer,’.* we observe that the latter 
closes his letter with a sort of challenge to the free-trade party to meet him, 
on the whole of the question; in the Times newspaper. Neither this chal- 
lenge, nor the letter in which it was made, has been even noticed by that 
party, up to the present date, ten days since its publication. 

Wc turn now, with equal pleasure, to another writer, a correspondent also 
of the Duke of Wellington, but of a somewhat different character. In the 
Morning Herald newspaper of November 24, one of the few journals which 
have maintained a rigorous impartiality upon this question, and which has kept 
its columns pure from the sophistry and fallacies of the anti-monopolists, there 
appears a letter, the first of a scries, addressed to the noble Duke, and signed 
** Indophilus,” which, like that of a M Volunteer,” merits attention. The 
writer enters upon the discussion of this question on principles somewhat 
new. , He throws the East-In Uia Company overboard, as undeserving of advo- 
cacy, by reason of their apathy, and their inaptitude to take their own part 
against the mob of ' revolutionists by whom they are assailed. The peculiar 
circumstances of the East-Iudia Company should be considered, before they 
are thus accused : they cannot appear as advocates and champions of their 
own character and government ; they, therefore, leave the question quietly to 
the decision of the Legislature and the Crown, under a full persuasion that the 
evidence, when brought forward, let it come from whom it may, will not fail 
to justify them in the eyes of the world. 

“ Indophilus,” discarding the Company’s interests entirely from his conside- 
ration, takes up the question solely on public grounds ; and tc as one of the pub- 
lic,” he offers “ to pluck off the treacherous disguise in which this great ques- 
tion is presented to the world by a set of selfish adventurers.” We cannot refrain 
from quoting the following passage, wherein the writer lays down the true 
principle upon which the charter-question should be argued, and which' harmo- 
nizes exactly with our own opinions : 

Your Grace well knows that this is not a mere commercial question ; it involves the 
integrity of our constitution at home, and the welfare, spiritual as well as temporal, of 
millions abroad. Yet hitherto it has been treated by dogmatizing pamphleteers and ill- 
informed petitioners, as if the only point at issue was, whether the extinction of the East- 
India Company's commercial privileges would or would not extend our export trade, 
give an additional impulse to our machinery, and lower the price of tea ! Such is my 
disgust and indignation at the systematic imposture which has been practised upon 
the country, in regard to this single point, that I feel a repugnance to conceding it, even 
for the sake of argument. But let it be assumed, my Lord, that it would be for the ad- 
vantage of our merchants and manufacturers that the Company’s commercial privileges 
should cease — is the ultimate question decided ? 

In addressing a statesman of y.our Grace’s sagacity, it is superfluous for me to ob- 
serve, that the privileges and immunities with which the Legislature has invested the 
East- India Company, are distinctions conferred upon them not as an incorporated body 
of traders. * Under the peculiar circumstances which have . dilated our Eastern posses- 
sions into their present vast proportions, the Company have become a limb of the state ; 
and they are so considered in the eye of the law. Although, in the fashionable^ tor rather 
vulgar cant of the day, they are described as a gang of detestable monopolists and swin- 
dlers, the East-India Company compose a wonderful engine, a curiously compacted 
piece of machinery, for the government of a mighty empire, which, such is the ano- 
maly- of the case, could not be safely administered by any other vehicle. The beneficial 
privileges bestowed upon this body constitute the cement which makes the fabric co- 
here; take away the commercial character of the' Company, aud the vital principle of 
their existence, as a governing power, is at once destroyed. 
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. Nd proposition appeals at first sight more plausible than that which is urged , by the 
free-traders to mask their insidious designs. “ Detach from the Company," say they, 
“ their mercantile character, which is incong)fttt>us with that of sovereign, and let them 
continue to rule India as heretofore." No proposition, as your Grace must perceive, 
can be more absurd. The revenues of India barely suffice to defray the charges of 
government; every attempt to increase their amount, even where they are not vflxed, is 
obstinately resisted, as well as every effort to curtail the local expenditure. Whence, 
then, I would ask these ingenious theorists, are the profits to be derived, wherewith the 
proprietors of India stock are to be remunerated for the use and the risk of their capi- 
tal? But, waving this question, the brain of the rankest projector never conceived a 
scheme more preposterously extravagant than that of making the government of a dis- 
tant empire, cotifoining eighty millions of souls, a concern managed in England, like 
a coal-mine dr a dairy, by a joint-stock company, with a view to pecuniary profit ! 
The very idea is monstrous ami ridiculous. 

A second letter had not appeared when this article was written ; but we can 
venture to predict that the writer will find sufficient resources already in print, 
besides the information which he may possess from local experience or other- 
wise, to enable him to render his details, as he expresses it, “ satisfactory and 
convincing to his Grace and to the country.” 

We do not conceive it necessary to apologize to our readers for so frequently 
recurring to this topic. It is not only one of infinite importance to the coun- 
try, but the discussion of it falls so peculiarly within the province of this 
Journal, that it would expose us to a charge of dereliction of duty if we suf- 
fered any fair opportunity to pass without delivering our opinion upon it. 
Hitherto, indeed, we have had nearly the entire task, and a nauseous one it 
has been, of exposing the deceptions of the anti-monopolists ; but we have 
now the pleasure of finding that other and abler labourers are entering the 
field. 

We pledge ourselves, nevertheless, to be vigilant at our post, and shall 
exert ourselves to the utmost to prevent the country from being led blindfold 
by “a band of revolutionists,” as the writer wc have last quoted terms them, 
whose sole object is their own, not the nation’s interests. 


PLAN OF PEKING. 

Tiie plan of the city of Peking, by Father Hyacinth, late archimandrite of 
the Greek Church, and head of the Russian college at the capital of China, 
has, we find, been published at St. Petersburgh. Father Hyacinth was pleased 
to’ transmit to us a copy of his preface, and a succinct description of the work, 
which will be found in p. 707 of our last volume. We do not find that any 
copy of the plan has yet reached England ; but it has been submitted to the 
Asiatic Society of Paris, and the report of their committee, MM. Eyries gnd 
Klaproth, on the work, by the favour of a friend, is now before us. 

The reporters, or rather M. Klaproth, for the report bears evident indications 
of his most industrious pen, have very fully investigated the subject pro- 
posed; they prefix an account of the plans of Peking known in Europe, prior 
to the present one of father Hyacinth, as well as three manuscript plans, with 
critical observations upon each. The description of this celebrated and vast 
city we abridge from the details in the report. 

Peking is fifty-eight /t, or about seven and a half French leagues, in circum- 
ference, exclusive of the suburbs. It is divided into two distinct cities, the 

Tartar 
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Tartar city to the north, the Chinese to the south. The former became, in 
1421, the residence of the third emperdr of the Ming dynasty, who surrounded 
it with walls, as it is seen at present forming an irregular tetragon. Many 
cities have existed, in preceding times, on the site of Peking. Formerly, it 
was the capital of the kingdom of Yan; but in [222 B.C. this kingdom was 
subdued by the Tsin dynasty, and the city ceased to be a capital. It'was 
taken from China by the Khitans, in 936 ; and two years after was made the 
southern capital of the emperor of that people. The Kins, the ancestors of 
the moderns Manchoos, took possession of the residence of the Khitan em- 
perors, which they denominated “ western residence.” The fourth sovereign 
of the Kin dynasty transferred his court thither in 1151, and called it “ cen- 
tral residence.” In 1215, it was taken by GenghizKhan; and in 1264, Kor- 
blay Khan fixed his residence there ; it bore then the name of Chung-too, or 
“ central residence.” Three years after he transferred this city three li north- 
east of its former site, and then it became Ta-too, or the “great residence;” it 
was also commonly called the northern city, in contradistinction to the ancient 
Chung-too, then called “ the southern city.” In 1554 the southern portion 
of Peking, then recently built, received the name of “ outer city.” Peking 
was taken, in 1644, by the Manchoos, and their emperors fixed their resi- 
dence there. 

The capital of China is built in a vast plain, in some places sandy and 
marshy. The extensive temples, the magnificent convents, and the picturesque 
cemeteries of the great, would offer fine subjects for views, but for the taste- 
less custom of surrounding and concealing the fine edifices with courts. The 
country in the vicinity, covered with com, offers, in summer, very pretty land- 
scapes: in winter, the heights are covered with snow. From the summits of 
the hills round it, Peking appears surrounded with a dense forest, owing to 
the groves of trees planted in the cemeteries, and avenues leading to the con- 
vents and villages in the neighbourhood. On approaching Peking from the 
north, the loftiness of the walls strikes the traveller’s notice, as well as their 
strange and massive towers. As soon as he enters the city, his astonishment 
is extreme. Instead of regular streets and superb houses, he beholds long 
lines of stalls covered with goods ; instead of palaces, a mixture of shops, 
taverns, and convents. The better sort of buildings, public and private, are 
in narrow streets and passages. Most of the streets are tolerably wide and 
straight, but the houses are often irregularly built ; there are also wells in the 
midst of the streets, which arc lined with stinking kennels, fed by rills from 
certain little troughs, placed at almost every corner of the small streets, filled 
with a fluid which diffuses a strong uric odour, almost intolerable, and strangely 
repugnant to Chinese delicacy in other respects. The fore-part of each shop 
or warehouse is of a peculiar shape, and ornamented in a different manner, 
according to the species of goods which arc sold there ; and this diversity of 
architecture, adorned with cinnabar, azure, varnish, and gilding; the symme- 
trical and curious arrangement of the articles in the shops ; the triumphal 
arches which decorate the public places ; all these strange objects cause a 
visitor to forget the nuisances just particularized. 

No navigable river flows to Peking : a small canal, dignified with the title of 
Yuen-ho, or “ Imperial river,” traverses the city : its stream supplies the 
tanks and canals of the palace. The inhabitants obtain water from wells ; but, 
generally speaking, the water thus procured, in the interior of the city, is 
hard, and it is necessary to send beyond the barriers for soft .and drinkable 
water. The wells to the north of the city are reported to afford excellent water. 

Peking 
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Peking is strong by its situation and the height of its colossal walls. It re- 
ceives its supplies of provisions only bytjje south-west, that is by the impe- 
rial canal, which, in the hot season is som&fcimes dry : in civil commotions, it 
is easy to close it, jjjjy this expedientctftitributeH mainly to the overthrow of 
the Mongol dynasty!*" t w. 

The Tartar city is regarded as a military station, and divided according to 
the eight banners of the Manchoo troops &n(oixed in it. The Chinese city is 
really only the southern suburb of Peking/ Notwithstanding its extent, it 
contains, few remarkable objects : the military, and officers belonging to mili- 
tary fam|lkli^are? : not allowed to reside, or even pass a single night there. All 
the recreations, which the public functionaries, as well as private 

citizent^i^ii^ 1 ^^ are concentrated in the Chinese city : there are eating- 
houses, theatres, public baths, and places of debauchery. 

The buildings belonging to government, such as altars and temples, are 
covered with yellow tiles; the other temples and buildings, even the walls of 
the convents, are mostly painted red. The palaces of the princes are distin- 
guished by green-tiled roofs. The following is the process of building in 
China: a foundation is laid of clay beaten and mixed with chalk, on this is 
built a brick basement, a foot or two from the surface of the ground. The 
outer angles, and sometimes even the basement, arc formed of long blocks of 
granite. On this, are placed, at equal distances, stone pilasters, the facade 
corresponding with the colonnade behind. 

The temples and imperial palaces have a four-sided roof ; other roofs have 
only two sides. Flat roofs arc used merely for pavilions in gardens, to take 
tea in, and for sheds before shops. 

In wealthy houses, the bricks, arranged in chequer work, are dyed different 
colours and varnished. The walls are not coated with any plaster ; within 
they are pasted with white paper, without they are left just as built; as the 
bricks are brown, and the cement blackish, their aspect is not disagreeable. 

The theatres in China arc not architectural ornaments: they are moveable 
stages, consisting of an open scene of three sides, with a room behind for the 
actors, separated from the scene by a curtain : a door on the right is for the 
exit, another on the left for the entry : these have also curtains. The musi- 
cians take their place below the great curtain : they play without notes. At 
the court-theatre the scene is double and triple, that is of two or three stages ; 
and the actors, divided as the subject requires, play at the same time in the 
same piece. 

These are the chief points noticed in the report, which complains of some 
defects in this plan', such as the want of the proper names of many 
canals, bridges, &c. ; sundry omissions, apparent from a comparison with other 
plans, and on the other hand, some lakes and tanks not laid down in former 
plans. The committee object to Father Hyacinth that he has contented 
himself with making extracts from the Chinese author of the plan/ Without 
adding any new remarks of his own upon the contents of this curious .city, 
which a fourteen years’ residence, tfitli a perfect freedom of visiting its 
curiosities, must have enabled him to do. ^ 

’ The report makes no allusion to the accusation brought against Father 
Hyacinth, by a member of the Geographical Society of Paris/ and from wp£h 
he vindicated himself in his letter to us; of copying the plan of Father 8au- 
bH ft is to be regretted that MM. Eyries and Klaproth did not do Father 
Hyacinth the justice of declaring, that there was no foundation for this degrad- 
ing charge. 
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ORIGIN' AND AFFINITY OF LANGUAGES. 

COLONEL VANS KENNEDY IN RER&Y TO THE “ MONT^Y REVIEW.” 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir : In tbe number of the fifanWy Review for October last (1828), 1 find 
that a work which I have lately published, on the origin and affinity qf lan - . 
guages , is so strangely misrepresented, that I trust you will have no objection.. 
to allowing me to make a few remarks on that most illiberal 0 |^i<me,/tiirqugh . 
the medium of your Journal. . : 

A very few instances, however, will at once shew that tty# has t 
cither not read the work which he has criticised, or has knowingly perverted, 
and suppressed what is most distinctly written in it. For example, he sa} T s, 
“ in so far as we can comprehend the very novel and extraordinary principles of-, 
etymology upon which he appears to proceed, it would seem that he holds the 
radical part of a vocable to lie generally rather in its termination than any 
where else, or, at all events, that no two words in two different languages can. 
he considered as connected unless the sign of number, case, person, or other, 
accident, in the one, he evidently identical with that by which the same acci-. 
dent is indicated in the other.” On the contrary, I have remarked, in the. 
preface, and argued, in conformity to this remark, in several parts of the work,. 
that , in comparing together the words of any two languages , I conceive that 
correspondence in signification and sound , subject to such slight permutations and- 
slight contractions of the syllables as arc proved to be admissible on clear and 
fixed principles, are the only criteria by which the identity of the words compared 
can be determined. In page 278 of the work, also, I have expressly observed, 
that it is precisely in the inflections , increments, and particles, that change * v 
would first begin to take place in the parent-tongue of a people who had been- 
originally the same , but who had separated into distinct nations; and it was upon 
this principle I contended that the grammatical structure of the Teutonic lan*. 
gnages, though now so dissimilar, was originally exactly, the same as that of 
the Sanscrit language. 

In another place, after a quotation which in no manner warrants the infe- 
rence, the review'er concludes : “ here, the reader will observe, is a demon* 
stration of the utter folly not only of the philosophy of language, but of 
almost all philosophy whatever.” But my remarks applied simply to the inves-t 
tigation of the elements from which language was formed, such as prefixes, 
affi xeak i nflections, and particles; and with respect to them I observed, in p. 
270,|pfd I believe with justice, that there are no data from which the original 
formation of any one language can be ascertained ; and , consequently, all opinion* 
on the subject must rest entirely on conjectures, without there being any criterion 
by which their correctness could be determined . Such speculations , therefore , 
are a mete waste of time , because their results cannot promote the increase or 
perfection of knowledge. In the very same page, however, I expressly remarked, 
that etymology might be applied to the most philosophical of purposes, as a 
mean of : ascertaining the process by which a people has proceeded from the 
obsqjryation of sensible objects unto discrimination of the most subtle opera- 
tions^ the mind, or the precise point at which such process has stopped; and 
of determining whether the useful and ornamental arts have, been invented in 
any particular country, or introduced into it by strangers. 

No part of my work, also, authorizes this observation of the reviewer j 
Asiatic Journ.Voi . 28. No. 1 68. 4 P “ why 
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“ why he actually believes them (grammatical inflections) to be all only so 
many mere arbitrary sounds, invented, as' he amusingly phrases it [no such 
phrase in my work], by the rude fathers of|fi||ph, in order to decorate their 
naked verbs and noigfts with thfc^eljmht iMp^ of conjugation and declen- 
sion.” I have certainly expr£jij§a a^dbubt wren; respect to these inflections 
hav^tig been originally signiflg^ worcfs; biirt I ^ave added, also, in a ppte (p. 
273), the anomalies also of usnguqges^k^&tj^event ike possibility of reducing 
them t o' their simplest elements onanyfi^ed principles. For nothing seems more 
probable than that the cases of nouns Were intended to denote those ideas of rela- 
tion whu;h qre expressed in the Gothic dialects by prepositions ; and such is 
actvf&y iheir0te in Sanscrit , in which with, by, to, for, at, from, of, in, on, 
are signified by t/fe cases of nouns , without the assistance of prepositions . But 
why are 'tke prepositions placed in construction , always in Greek and sometimes 
in' Latin, with the cases of nouns , if these were really significant in them- 
selves ? 

The reviewer proceeds to remark, that the part of his work to which Colonel 
Vans Kennedy seems most anxious to direct the attention of his readers, is a 
catalogue of 900 Sanscrit words : “ upon turning to the table itself from which 
these conclusions are derived, wc find it to be as slovenly, confused, and unin- 
telligible a compilation as we ever had occasion to examine.” But, as the 
Sanscrit words arc placed alphabetically, and the corresponding ones of the 
different languages, that are compared with them, arc arranged in distinct co- 
lumns, and each column properly headed, it must be self-evident that the 
slovetdiness , confusion , and unintelligibility, of which he thinks proper to com- 
plain, must exist, not in the catalogue, but in the reviewer's own head My 
inexperience, however, of the despicable means to which a reviewer might 
have recourse in order to depreciate a work, has, I find, occasioned me to 
omit a note, which would have perhaps obviated almost all his objections on 
this point, or at least, if he had ventured to make them, would have convicted 
him of the greatest disingenuity. But I did not anticipate that it would have 
been necessary to point out, that when the Sanscrit words were compared with 
Persian and German ones, the translation into English of the latter had been 
given in the English column, in the usual type, except when the English word 
also bore affinity to the Sanscrit one, and then it wa$ printed in capital letters. 
Yet the reviewer, with peculiar liberality, remarks, “of these last [English], 
however, about 187 seem to be given merely as translations, although we can 
only collect this to be the author's meaning from the impossibility of believing 
that he can intend to set down such perfectly dissimilar sounds as angushta and 
finger, anjira and fig, aniska and always , &c. &c. as etymologically connqejted.” 
From this remark, however, it appears unquestionable that the reviewer ftiust 
be either entirely ignorant of Sanscrit, Persian, and German, and therefore 
completely incapacitated from giving an opinion on the subject which be has 
ventured to discuss; or, if acquainted with these languages, have 

known that the words on which he was animadverting were obvioUifl^htCnded 
as translations ; and, in this case, what the terms are which can best characte- 
rize such a reprehensible mode of detracting from the merits of a work, J leave 
to his own consideration. v 

It is in the same spirit that the reviewer has selected certain worj& fr p^ this 
catalogue as being “ equal in wildness to any thing that is to be. foHg|H in 
Bullet, Gebelin, Vossius [an author never quoted by me]. Dr. Murray, or any 
other of his predecessors, of whose labours Colonel Vans Kennedy is in the 
habit of speaking with so profound a contempt.” Here, I admit, the want of 

' a note, 
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a note,. which was certainly requisite,* maiy be some excuse for his strictures ; 
for 1 ought to have pointed o^|^j|t vyheq, in the words inserted in this cata- 
logue, I found one which, in entirely agreed with the Sanscrit 

term, I had occasionally adfjeck '<>$£ . dF words, tSe affinity of which 
seemed probable, but was more questionable. For instance: the reviewer 
objects to the Sanscrit word being compared with the Greek pi ™ ; 

but I intended it to be compared Avitfi^^e^Latin medium , the German yaitte, 
and the English mid, and I merely add&iij/^w, and the Persian mian, as being 
probably the same word. The reviewer further objects to pout being identified 
with the Sanscrit mashaka ; but is not this last identical with the Latin nausea? 
lie objects, also, to <r»vros from krittih : but as 1 have shewn ftiat r is often 
omitted in Sanscrit words which have passed into the vernacular dialects of 
India, why should not this word be identified with the Latin cutis, and, in this 
case, the prothesis of * in emu-rot is not sufficient to invalidate its identity with 
the Sanscrit term ?f But so determined is the reviewer to find something to 
censure, that he will not even allow any identity to exist between iddJia and 
heat , binse and wamsha , or fon and wahnim, though he must have been aware 
that the imhere was not essential, and that w and v were interchangeable let- 
ters. His ignorance, however, of Sanscrit is every where betraying itself, and 
in order to correct me, he affirms that certain roots arc precisely the same, 
though a Sanscrit dictionary would have at once shewn him that they are 
entirely dissimilar ; and that 1 would have evinced myself to be equally igno- 
rant as himself of this language, had I confounded them together. lie, also, 
magisterially determines, that derivatives from the same Sanscrit root, ought to 
have been inserted in the catalogue under one form only ; although, had he 
taken the trouble to inspect it, he would have observed that they had passed 
into the languages compared under different forms ; and that, consequently, 
the restricting the word to one form only would have excluded it from compa- 
rison with one or more of those languages. But that the reviewer has 
attempted to discuss a subject of which he knew nothing, is placed bej'ond a 
doubt by his remarking that, “ puta (pot) also, is not, we apprehend, to be 
distinguished by any sound etymologist from pilam (potum).” Unfortunately, 
in Sanscrit, and in the catalogue, could the reviewer read it, the one word is 

___ r . • 

written , and the other Mrf ; and though the Roman alphabet has 
but one t, the Sanscrit has four ts; and the words in which they arc used are 
perfectly distinct in signification. J 

After having thus laboriously shewn the desire, but not the ability, to 
detedl any real defects in my work, the reviewer thus continues : “ it is tire- 
some enough to track a writer at this rate, but wc have judged the detail 
necessary, in order to expose the real negligence or ignorance of an author; 
who cpniie^ before us with very lofty pretensions, on the score both of learning 
and research and, in the confidence of his own superiority, docs not hesitate 
to denottiice the ablest and most distinguished predecessors as mere quacks and 
pretenders*” Could I have for one moment adopted such a style as this which 

•is 

* Xbe pybHdttion of the work, not under my own inspection, of course deprived me of the oppor- 
tunit^£*fnatKing any corrections or additions on a revision of the proof sheets. 

* TW Sanscrit any a, also, was intended to be identified with mw and any ; and oXXei and alii were 

merely added as probable coincidences. * ? 

. t This catalogue contains upwards, of 900 words, .and were, therefore, 100 of the identifications given 
in it to be rejected, the remainder would still sufficiently support all the conclusions which I founded on 
it; consequently, common candour ought td have induced the reviewer to refrain. Atom the pitiful 1 
remarks on this point in whieh he has in this critique thought proper to indulge. 
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is imputed to me, I should certainly deserve to be censured in the very polite 
and elegant terms which the reviewer has thought proper to employ in this 
critique. How far, indeed, veracity is incumbent on a review^* I Know not; 
but in the preface to my work. I remarked, i fmte been ob/igtd^ei ftity to enter 
into a review of these subjects on which somuffihas been alfeMff^rit^ii, but 
also , in considering them , to differ in opinion, less or more, fr<M ev&ij Author by 
wkoify they have been previously discussed . ' Ihit no person has hitherto applied a 
competent knowledge of Arabia^ Persian, and Sanscrit to etymological purposes, 
and from new data, therefore, it may be allowed to draw new conclusions. In 
p. 233 of then/vork, I have farther observed : but in all the systems on the subject 
hitherto proposed, the most material part of the question, the existence of Sanscrit 
in Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Persian , has not been taken into consideration ; and 
consequently , the real relation which these languages bear to each other could not 
be understood \ These remarks, however, arc not controverted by the reviewer; 
and yet, if their justness be admitted, it must necessarily follow that my affir- 
mations (as he chooses to call them)," however much they may astonish those 
who have taken their notions upon these points from previous authorities,” 
must evince that these notions cannot possibly bo correct, as they are founded 
on an incomplete consideration of all the parts of the subject. But with res- 
pect to the Arabic family of languages and the Celtic, it is evident that I had 
no means of proving a negative, and that I could do no more than assert that, 
as far as my examination of these languages extended, and on the etymological 
principles according to which my researches were conducted, I could not dis- 
cover any affinity between them and Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, Persian, and 
Gothic, It remained, therefore, for him who controverted this conclusion, 
to prove that it was erroneous ; and this the reviewer has most certainly not 
succeeded in evincing, nor has he even rendered it in the least questionable. 

But the animus with which this critique has been written, is too unequivo- 
cally shewn by the reviewer’s having placed in juxtaposition two works so 
totally dissimilar as Mr. Grant’s “ Thoughts ” and my “ Researches.” For, 
though the reviewer omits, in giving the title of my work, the qualification 
which indicates its having been written in India, he cannot, if he has read it, 
plead ignorance that it was with respect to eastern languages only that I sup- 
posed my Researches might afford some novel and not unimportant informa- 
tion. My work, also, discusses the affinities of eight languages, and the 
reviewer directs his remarks particularly to one only, the Celtic, with which I 
acknowledged myself to be personally unacquainted. But on no subject has so 
much been written as on the derivation of Greek and Latin from Celtic ; and, 
consequently, an etymologist can find no difficulty in forming an opinion on 
this subject, except from the preposterous system of orthography which has 
been adopted by the Celts. My remarks respecting it, at the same time^Avere 
principally of a geographical and historical nature, which the re^§ii^;has not 
attempted to controvert ; but I had also observed, in p. "of flfat work, 
it would, however, have been very desirable , had the reviewer explained where 
that Celtic was to be found which was prior to the date of any knoitutt or supposed 
mixture with Gothic and Latin; because the difficulty of forming to decisive opi- 
nion respecting the affinities of this language proceeds entirely frddi thc. ^eat 
number of apparently exotic words which it contains. For, if it could^e^provcd 
that the Gothic and Latin words that now abound in it were originally Celtic , it 
must be at once admitted that it was from this language that the Latin and Teu- 
tonic dialects derived their origin. But, until tiijs is satisfactorily esta- 
blished, it must be concluded that conquest and the introduction of a new religion 

exerted 
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exerted the same influence in Gaid, Britain , and Ireland , that they have done in 
every other part of the world; and consequently , that the Gothic and Latin 
words now fountain Celtic are exotic and not original . 

The .reyieyW&f- passes over tliese and similar remarks in cautious silence, and 
contents lymielf with exclaiming, with respect to a list of 100 primitive Celtic 
words'ttHich I have inserted in my work, “ but what are wc to think of this 
writer’s accuracy, or capacity for discussing the subject which he has under- 
taken to treat, when we find that the very examples selected by himself, supply 
us, in fact, with their most decisive confutation ?” — “ Of Colonel Vans Ken- 
nedy’s 100 primitive words, we have thus enumerated above thirty of which 
there is every probability that the Celtic form is identical with either the 
Greek or the Latin.” Among these thirty words, however, the reviewer 
strangely places the following; Welsh tarian , from the Arabic tirs, a shield ; 
Welsh seren , from German stern, a star; Irish mat, from Arabic malik, a 
king ; Welsh nini, from Arabic nahn, we ; Welsh troed , a foot, from the 
Gothic trudan, 1 admit, at the same time, that it is possible that the Celtic 
airgiod may be identical with argentum ; but in this case it must be self-evident 
that the former must be a corruption of the latter; and that the Gaels and the 
Irish must have been too poor to have a word for silver in their own language. 
But it cannot be allowed that cru and cruor are identical terms, for the or of 
the latter is an integral part of the word; and instead, therefore, of adducing 
such an example as this, the reviewer had better have shewn that this remark, 
contained in a note in p. 7 2 of my work, was erroneous : it is, at the same 
time , remarkable, that almost all the Celtic etymologies given by Count de Gehelin 
proceed on the same supposition , that a word in another language , cf two or 
more syllables , is merely a corruption of some Celtic monosyllabic word; but 
experience demonstrates, beyond the power of contradiction, that in all languages 
there ever has been, and ever will be, a tendency to abbreviation and contraction . 
To derive , therefore , a polysyllabic from a monosyllabic word, unless it is clearly 
proved to be the root, is contrary to this obvious and indisputable principle, which 
alone is sufficient to shew the futility of all Celtic etymologies . The following 
identifications, however, I leave for the reader’s own judgment— haul with 
sol; marbh with mors, ymtec; mor and mawr with malm; inrun with f err inn ; 
“owaand bibo (says the reviewer) may not be found in the Gaelic; but the 
synonimous terms and poto arc, the radical term being pa or po, thirst or 
any natural appetite [!!], whence pot, drink, and potfer (the/ silent), a drinker, 
compounded of pot and J'er, a man or person, the same with the old Scythian 
term «;■<£, mentioned by Herodotus, and found in the Latin vir, anil, perhaps, 
the Greek »»§»?, as well as in many of the Gothic dialects.” I may therefore 
be allowed to conclude that no person, after reading this paragraph of the 
review, will concur in opinion with the reviewer, that the list of J00 Celtic 
primitiy^^iyen in my work, actually abounds in evidences in proof of the 
extent io Which Celtic roots are found in other languages, and particularly in 
the Greek and Latin ! 

But ther reviewer’s ability and judgment, in tracing etymologies, may be at 
once $sthnajted from his having adduced these examples, amongst others, of 
the “ v^ry eurious and happy illustrations ” which Mr. Grant has given <c of the 
extefit t|Q which the vocabulary of the classic tongues has been indebted to the 
Gaelic.”— “ Muir is merely muthir (the th, ns usual, in such compounds, silent, 
and therefore omitted in writing), which is a combination of mu, about, or close 
to, and tir,* the land ; just as much, or rnoch, early, is made up of mu, and 

oich , 

* Hera, however, nml also in O’Brien’s Irish, and Shaw’s liaclic Dictionaries this word is written 

with 
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oich , night, and thus signifies literally close to the night”—" The Latin arbor 
is merely the Gaelic arbhar (pronounced arar ), which is compounded of ar, a 
field, and bar , a crop. It signifies literally the growth of the field,” [But on 
what principle can arar and arbor be identified?] “The Greek *vx\ 0$ j s 
the Gaelic cua-cul, which literally signifies round back, the very appearance 
which the figure in question r ajways . presents.” ! ! — “Dec, ten, life original of 
the Lutin dccem, is, evideiytftfc do ec, literally, two nicks.” — “ But cuaec, five, 
is merely cua , round, and ec, a nick or notch, informing us (says Mr. Grant) 
*### that as the people were ignorant of the art of characterizing numbers by 
written figures, they made a nick or notch in a piece of wood to serve as a 
permanent sign of the number five” The Latin baculum , a cudgel, is the 
Gaelic bochuail * compounded of bo, a cow, and cuaill , a wooden pole; 
“ rectus is probably the Irish daith, and undoubtedly the Welsh dwr” — 
“ Finally, «z/xand us arc, in all likelihood, the same word with the Irish cm” 
[pronounced keis], “ These examples (concludes the reviewer, and I perfectly 
agree with him) will probably be sufficient to decide the opinion of our readers 
as to the respect due to what we have calk’d the fourth proposition of Colonel 
Vans Kennedy’s theory of the origin of languages ; that, we mean, which 
asserts that the Celtic tongue had no share whatever in the formation of the 
Greek and Latin.” 

I am not, however, surprised that the reviewer, who characterizes Mr. 
Grant’s work as “ by far the most ingenious , enlightened, and philosophical inves- 
tigation of this subject that has yet been laid before the public ,” should be most 
anxious to discredit my Researches; though I doubt whether misrepresentation 
and the suppression of truth are legitimate means for this purpose. For the 
principles which I have proposed as the only safe criteria for determining the 
etymology of a word, and the affinity of nations, namely, identity in significa- 
tion and sound, with exception of slight changes of letters or contraction of 
syllables, and a consonancy with such indications as are afforded by geography, 
chronology, tradition, or history— are totally incompatible with the system 
according to which all investigation of Celtic etymologies has been hitherto 
conducted. The erroneousness, however, of this system, cannot possibly in- 
validate the correctness of this opinion which I have expressed in p. 248 of my 
work ; u but it will, no doubt, excite surprise, that in the 5)00 Sanscrit words 
contained in the following table, which have passed into five other distinct 
languages, so little change has taken place either in their vowels or conso- 
nants; and that these changes are satisfactorily supported by the primary or 
secondary meaning of the words compared being exactly similar. When, 
therefore, this simple and self-evident circumstance is contrasted with the 
strange and forced etymologies, on which all etymologists have hitherto erected 
their systems, it will, perhaps, be admitted, that these systems arfc^totally 
erroneous. The derivation, consequently, of all languages from the JBej^rew* 
or the Greek and Latin from the Celtic or Gothic, or the Teutonic Ifflgqagpa 
from the Scythian, unless it be established by an equal number' 
equally identical in sound and meaning, must now be considered lib 

foundation whatever.” The reviewer, also, as he admires Celt|C'^qtbl^gies, 
must have a particular antipathy to the importance which I have ascribed, in 
the investigation of the affinity of languages, to their grammatical structure. 

For 

with l only, and not th. Is it. therefore, a principle of the Celtic language, that the t in compound 
word?!* changed into th and then dropped ? For, if so, and this principle apply to other tetters, how 
arc the elements of a Celtic compound word ever to be discovered with any certainly ? 

*. /The meaning of this woid is not here given, and it does not occur in either O’Brien or Shaw. 
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For Pinkerton had before observed : “ but the nomenclature of a language is 
only its dress, while its grammar forms the soul and body ; and the Celtic 
grammar is totally remote from that of all Gothic languages, so much so that, 
by a mode perhaps unknown to any other speech, they decline nouns beginning 
with labials by altering the initials, as the Goths, Greeks, and Romans altered 
the termihatiejp. Thus mhac is a son ; tnhic (pronounce wic) of a son, See. 
Nay, the pronouns alter the beginning of nouns ; thus*/j£ 7 z, a head; iben, his 
head; iphen, her head ; efm inhen, toy head. A" strange and horrible absur- 
dity ! as it cancels every rule of language, and must shew a confused and 
dark understanding in the people who use it; nay even to speak it must, cwposl 
facto, throw a mist over the mind.”* 

From these remarks, the reader may perhaps be inclined to conclude that 
the reviewer has completely succeeded in demonstrating, not Colonel Vans 
Kennedy’s, but his own, total incapacity for discussing the subject, on which 
he has thought proper to advance assertions so completely irrcconcileable with 
truth and the most obvious principles on which etymological inquiries ought to 
depend. To the repeated charge, however, of pretended learning and re- 
search, but real ignorance, I shall leave my work to answer; and shall con- 
clude by quoting this specimen of the reviewer’s polished style, extensive and 
recondite learning, and respect for the Scriptures ; “Nor will we, moreover, 
contend that Colonel Vans Kennedy may not seem to himself to read some- 
thing to the same purport [respecting the confusion of language at Babel] in 
the original Hebrew, which he affirms, with so learned an air, to be here 
without the slightest ambiguity , if he set himself, as his habit in such cases 
appears to be, to translate the words of the Sacred Record simply by the aid of 
the first dictionary or vocabulary on which he can lay his hands, without pay- 
ing any attention either to the import of national idioms, or to those considera- 
tions of common sense by which the construction of all languages must be 
regulated. But we submit, for all that, that it is really too much/)* gravely to 
quote the authority of Moses for this incomprehensible fiction. That venera- 
ble historian certainly informs us of nothing more than that God, for the pur- 
poses of obvious wisdom, inspired those arrogant builders, who had till then 
been of one mind and one consenting voice, with discord, and, as it is ex- 
pressed, confusion of lip , that is, contention arising from opposition of senti- 
ment /” But the reviewer docs not condescend to give any reasons for this 
new version of Genesis, xi. v. 1, (5 and 7 ; or even to reconcile it with the 
seventh verse, which, according to this novel interpretation, must now be 
thus rendered : “ go to, let us go down and there excite contention arising 
from opposition of sentiment, that they may not understand one another’s 
mind and consenting voice and the ninth verse thus : “ therefore is the 
name of it called Babel, because the Lord did there excite contention arising 
from opposition of sentiment !” Were, however, this strange and unauthorized 
cxplieatibn admitted, it would still remain, to shew according to what princi- 
ples Hebrew, or of any other language, the term lip can be applied to a 

feekfig^'^ of the mind; and why in Hebrew it should not denote the 

sqmip iae ari bfg as tongue , which, as the reviewer will not venture to deny, is* 
used language. X Whether, therefore, I or the reviewer may be in 

. this 

* Dlss. on the Scythians or Golhs, p. 123. 

f The particular correctness ami elegance of style in which this critique is written, will fce sufficiently 
apparent from the quotations that 1 have made from it. 

i Were it necessary, I could here quote along list of learned authorities in support of the correctness 
with which the Hebrew term ftp, in this passage, has been translated into English, in the Old Testa- 
ment, 
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this case most justly accused of paying no attention to national idioms , or to 
those considerations of common sense by which the construction of all languages 
must be regulated , I shall leave the reader to decide.* 

I remain, Sir, &c. 

Bombay , 2d May 1829. Vans Kennedy. 

ment, by the word language ; but can the reviewer produce a single solitary authority support of his 
extraordinary explanation of this term ? V'X&V- 

* It is rather singular, that in the Oriental Herald for November last there is cont#ip^ an . article 
which bears so striking a resemblance to the part of this critique that relates to Mr. GrAnt’sr Vrork, that 
one fa irresistibly led to conclude tfttitliotli articles must have been written by one and the same person ! 
But in this anxiety to praise Mr. Grant’s work, why unjustly disparage mine ? 


PRACTICABILITY OF AN INVASION OF BRITISH INDIA. 

It is not to he wondered at that the success of the Russian arms in Turkey 
.should have resuscitated the apprehensions of those who deem the British 
empire in the Last vulnerable by an invader from Europe. Colonel Evans, 
the author of the “Designs of Russia,” a hook noticed by us in November 
1828, is a ft,uvns xuxZv of this class, 

u Ne’er were prophetic sounds so full of woe !” 

He has thought it expedient to postfix to an odd, hctcroclitc kind of disquisi- 
tion* on the commerce and finances and resources of Great Britain, an essay 
upon the practicability of an invasion of British India. lie is evidently im- 
pressed with a prodigious degree of alarm (it may be well-founded) at the 
policy of the Emperor Nicholas, and at the vigour .and promptitude with which 
the vast designs of that monarch are carried into execution. In his preface, 
where he beats the gong most unmercifully, wc have a rapid sketch of the 
character and politics of the Russian autocrat, which is truly terrific : — his 
military attitude almost as soon as crowned ; the commencement of his attacks 
on Turkey ; the dismemberment of Persia, “ under pretences of the most mon- 
strous and glaring futility;” the degradation of the royal family of that 
country, who “ are at present actually kept upon the throne through the good 
pleasure of the cabinet of St. Petersburg!!, for such purposes as no doubt will, 
in due season, be developed ;” the recommencement of decisive operations 
against the Porte ; the furnishing a president for Greece from the foreign office 
of the Russian emperor; and the treaty of Adrianople, whereby “one of the 
states hitherto comprehended in the European confederacy, and most impor- 
tant by its geographical position, has virtually ceased to exist these alarm- 
ing facts compose a sort of emblematical frontispiece to Colonel Evans’ essay. 
“ The overthrow of the Ottoman power in Europe,” he says, “has 
utter and irremediable, and the dismemberment so vast, that it may be, 
well doubted whether the sultan has frepn wisely consulted in yielding the sanc- 
tion of a recognition to the respite— *161* it is no peace-— which recede, in ft 
formal manner his subjugation.” ; 

Although the ardent imagination and the accumulative style of the gallant 
author tend to make persons of a more frigid temperament rather- of 
adopting his conclusions, it must be acknowledged that the proximity g^ftassia 
to India has materially increased since her recent success. The doctrifie, that 

the 

* On the Practicability of an Invasion of British India ; and on the Commercial and Financial Pros- 
pect* and Resources of the Empire. By Lieut. Col. Evans : Loudon, 1820. 
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the extension of an empire beyond reasonable limits is a source of weakness 
rather than strength, is deduced from examples which discover some very im- 
portant distinctions from that of Russia. " It is a very general, but a very 
erroneous opinion,” observes M. de Sismondi,* “ though maintained by public 
writers of great talent, that the more Russia extends herself, the less she is to 
be feared j^and that weakness will soon succeed a development disproportioned 
to those limits, within which a great empire ought reasonably to be included. 
This argutiient would be well-founded if the state in question, forming remote 
colonies separated from the mother-country by intervening territories, was 
thereby compelled to exhaust the centre for the sake of peopling the extremi- 
ties, and to attenuate its power in distributing it over portions of territory 
disunited from each other. But Russia is not guilty of thiFgreat mistake, which 
was one of the causes of the dissolution of the vast Roman empire. The 
chain which extends from the seat of government is never broken; its vast 
links comprehend, without fracture or interruption, the entire country 
which it is judged proper to include within its compass. At every step taken 
by Russia, the magnitude of which is always proportioned to her colossal form, 
she halts, adjusts a military organization of her conquest, and never starts 
afresh till the acquisition has become, in every respect, an homogeneous por- 
tion of the compact mass, which moves at once, sometimes upon Europe, 
sometimes upon Asia. So far from weakening, her new acquisitions strengthen 
her, because each becomes successively a fresh rampart, the population, train- 
ed in arms, and arms alone, being the main protector. Such is the plan which, 
for a century past, has been pursued by Russia with uncommon skill and won- 
derful perseverance.” There is much reason in these observations; and if we 
relied upon the .axiom against which they arc directed, as the sole security 
which British India possesses against any possible design of Russia, wc should 
be tempted to join the alarmists, and at once enrol ourselves under the banner 
of Colonel Evans. 

But, in sober seriousness, the obstacles to such a project arc so many, so 
obvious, so insuperable, that we should have imagined none but a very rank 
croaker, or a writer covetous of notoriety, would conceive it worth his while 
to inflict upon the public 147 pages of matter, in order to frighten credulous 
people with such a bugbear. As wc have already examined the subject of the 
practicability of an invasion of India by land from Europef (when a French 
paper maintained the affirmative), we think it unnecessary to re-enter very 
minutely into the question in this place. 

Colonel Evans applies himself, first, to expose the objections of M. Say, 
who has ridiculed the notion of expelling the English from India by a land 
expedition, which, he says, would “ involve Europe in a vain expenditure of 
blood atid treasure.” Our gallant author settles at once the question as to the 
burning sands, the trackless swamps, and the impassable rivers in the route, 
by alleging that in the line of march through Khiva, Bokhara, and Cnubul, the 
climates Hjb “ delightful, salubrious, and invigorating ;” that there are no 
swamps at till, and no considerable river, in the way. In short, it would 
appear that it is only the length of the journey which might prevent its being 
choseij^ fpr a party of pleasure. 

Cot^l Evans then details the views attributed to Buonaparte on this head, 
the soundness of which, indeed, he considers “ one may be disposed to doubt,” 

though 

* Projets de la Russie, Revue rtr.i D nttr Monde*, torn. i. i>. J. r »l. 

f See Anint Jonm., voL xxlii. 1'. 323. 

i4«/i/..7w/rw.VoT..58.No.H58. 4 Q 
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though he “ hesitates to do so, on calling to mind the long-practised and pro- 
found genius which conceived and acted upon them.” As represented by Col. 
Evans, the project of Buonaparte seems to have been that of a mere madman. 

Amongst the authorities in favour of the opinion he entertains, Colonel 
Evans has enumerated Sir John Malcolm. This struck us -as'- somewhat 
remarkable: but it appears that Sir John has stated, in his Political History 
of India, that “ the frontier of the Indus is the most vulnerable part of our 
eastern empire;” which sentence Colonel Evans prints in capitals in more than 
one place in his essay, and he docs not trouble himself about Sir John’s opi- 
nion upon this head any further. 

Next we have Colonel Macdonald Kinncir quoted as “ an authority on this 
topic of the grcates%w eight.” The passages from one of that officer’s works, 
which arc adduced by Colonel Evans, do not, in our apprehension, bear any 
material relation to the subject before him, the practicability of invading India 
from Europe; whilst Col. M. Kinneir has appended to his ‘‘Journey through 
Asia Minor, &c.” a dissertation upon the invasion of India, founded upon a 
personal survey of many parts of the intervening countries, wherein he demon- 
strates that the project, if not absolutely, is at least morally, impracticable. 
Ilow is it that Colonel Evans overlooked this fact? 

Our autho” then adduces the testimony of Lord Hastings to the vulnerabi- 
lity of our Indian empire ; but his ardour has made him mistake the arguments 
of the noble Marquess against the practicability of the project, for the con- 
trary : at least, it is otherwise incomprehensible to us why Colonel Evans 
should have relied upon quotations which establish these two points, first, 
the “ futility of the project,” unless the inhabitants of India were not only 
able but willing to facilitate the undertaking, a calculation which the noble 
writer declares to be groundless ; and secondly, that the idea, in any Euro- 
pean potentate, of subverting the British establishment in India with a view of 
succeeding to a similar domination (the only rational motive for such a project), 
would be “ absurdly extravagant.” 

Colonel Tod is then pressed into the service of witnessing in favour of our 
author’s theory. What Colonel Toil’s real sentiments arc, with regard to the 
practicability of an invasion of British India from Europe, he has not told us in 
his great work on Ilajpootaua. But he has said, that if we misuse our allies, the 
Rajpoots, we must naturally expect that, should an opportunity present itself, 
they would join our enemies. By the help of capital lettiuis and Italic 
type , this opinion becomes, in Colonel Evans’s essay, a damnatory proof of 
the absurd confidence of those who talk of burning sands, and swamps, and 
rivers, in the path of a Russian army. Colonel Tod has, at the same time, 
clearly shewn that the Rajpoots, in their existing condition, can never be 
potent as an enemy, or even as auxiliaries to an enemy. “ The closest atten- 
tion to their history proves,” he says, “ beyond contradiction, that they were 
never capable of uniting, even for their own preservation. No national^head 
exists amongst them, as amohgst;|bhe^]Vlahrattas ; and each chief being master 
of his own house and followers, tr^y are individually too weak to cause us any 
alarm . No feudal government (lifce that of the Rajpoots) can be dangerous as 
a neighbour : for defence, it has in all countries been found defective, and for 
aggression, totally inefficient.” Colonel Tod prescribes some very excellent 
remedies for their political weakness, which being cured, “ then,” be adds, “ if a 
Tatar or a Russian invasion threatened our eastern empire, 50,000 Rajpoots 
would be no despicable allies.” Here we have another of Colonel Evans’s 
witnesses deposing, in effect, against his theory. 


The 
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The gallant author proceeds to borrow largely from the work of Mr. J. B. 
Fraser (erroneously described as his last work), on Khorasan, which lie loosely 
describes as (ravels in “ Central Asia.” Mr. Fraser never touched the extreme 
borders even of the Persian empire ; he retrograded from the city of Meshed : 
all his details respecting Central Asia are given from hearsay, and arc so stated 
in his own pages. In his remarks upon the practicability of a march from 
Russia to that country, lie certainly' offers us no reason to think that be deems 
the practicability demonstrable ; on the contrary, be speaks of it as proble- 
matical. 

We have to accuse Colonel Evans of something like disingenousness in bis 
dealings with his evidence. In refuting M. Say’s errors respecting the local 
difficulties in Central Asia, lie urges the descriptions given by Russians and 
others of those “ delightful, salubrious, and invigorating ” regions. But he 
docs not mention the adverse testimony of Mr. Fraser in this respect, who, if 
a competent witness on one point, is surely equally so upon another. That 
traveller represents the countries of Khivah, Bokhara, and Khokand, as mostly 
deserts, the cultivated portions being confined to the vicinity of the towns and 
the banks of the rivers. 

Colonel Evans appears to have a somewhat imperfect notion of the geogra- 
phy of this portion of the East. lie says, “ there arc three principal people 
or states intervening between the Indus and the Eastern shore of the Caspian ; 
the Khivians, Bokharians, and Afghauns of Cuubul.” Such a succinct statement 
of the geography of this part of the world, tends to deceive superficial readers 
into an opinion, that as the Russians command the Caspian, and are in amity 
with Khiva and Bokhara, they have only the disorganized country of Cuubul 
in their way to the banks of the Indus — distant, perhaps, 1,500 miles from 
the port of Mangushluk, the base of operations ! We must tell Colonel 
Evans, that this is not an author-like way of treating the subject. 

We throw into the gallant author’s scale all the weight lie can derive from 
the testimony of those Russian and French writers, who are actuated by a 
malignant enmity to England, as he candidly admits. They may be very 
useful authorities to a theorist, but a judicious writer would desire more im- 
partial and unprejudiced ones. 

With respect to his grand and fundamental argument, namely, that the 
governments of England and of the East- India Company have acted under the 
impression that an attack by an European army against the frontier of the 
Indus was not an impracticable enterprize, wc are surprised that a man of any 
discernment could conceive that measures of prudent precaution against an 
object should be construed into a confession of its facility of execution. 
The commander of an impregnable fortress would act very unwisely if he 
omitted to watch and counteract the proceedings of a besieging army, which 
would be sure to be foiled in an attempt upon it. 

In thfO latter part of his essay. Colonel Evans assumes that there is 
ample reason to infer that the Russian government does probably contemplate 
advancing § force towards the “most vulnerable frontier of our Indian pos- 
sessions,”* and that there is no ground for inferring that there exists anv 
insurmountable obstacle to the execution, of such a project, either in the “ con- 
formation ” of the ground, the length or difficulties of the route, or the power 
of the intervening states. He conceives it probable that “ those who have not 

only 

* The expression of Sir John Malcolm, which Colonel Evans prints again in terrific capitals, and 
appends to it the gallant gencial’s name ! 
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only the power to act, but are most competent to form a judgment, have not 
perhaps been at liberty, from the pressure of other avocations, to apply to 
the topic sufficiently in detail,’* in order to reach an accurate conclusion on the 
subject. He has accordingly endeavoured himself to do so : but. it is with 
reluctance we express our opinion, that the attempt is likely to be lost upon 
those for whose benefit it is made, not merely from the insufficiency of the 
gallant author’s proofs, but from the loose and im methodical manner in which 
the essay is compounded. The passages which he supposes to be authorities 
are flung carelessly together, or slightly agglutinated by a few random re- 
flections. 

Colonel Evans is an advocate for a war with Russia ; and the latent object 
of his treatise, on the commercial and financial prospects and resources of Bri- 
tain, is to reconcile the country to such a prospect, by shewing how well our 
finances could bear it ! “ If a war with Russia,” he says, “ should be the 

result of the present state of things, we may be well persuaded that one 
pound will go further in its prosecution than three heretofore ; and never, at 
any former era, were such capable war-ministers at the head of the public 
affairs.” 


* TRANSLATION FROM TIIE SANSCRIT. 

The following remark of the learned A. W. von Schlcgel, given in bis edi- 
tion and translation into Latin of the Bhagavad Gila , an episode of the Maha- 
bharnta ,* shews the advantage of cultivating the classical tongues at the same 
time with the oriental ; and that accurate translations of Sanscrit into English 
cannot be expected. 

“ The Latin language I consider to be extremely well adapted for transla- 
tions from the Sanscrit. It is not burthened with the multitude of particles, 
articles, defined and undefined, personal pronouns, and auxiliary verbs of diffe- 
rent kinds, which most of the modern European tongues are obliged to have 
recourse to, on account of their paucity of terminations, whereby genders, 
numbers, and cases of nouns, persons, tenses, and moods of verbs, can be 
conveniently, and as it were musically, discriminated. The Latin style can 
happily imitate that of the Sanscrit, in the structure of words and in those 
bold inversions common to both tongues, as well as in the terminations, forms 
of speech, and phrases, connected by the sense, though the corresponding 
words are disunited by a vast interval ; and also to rival the conciseness of the 
Sanscrit. The Greek language must be considered nearest of all to the San- 
scrit, and would be preferable to the Latin for translation therefrom, if I pos- 
sessed equal facility of writing it; I allude particularly to its license of com- 
pounding and inventing new words by apt combinations of other words. In 
the same respect, however, in which the Greek equals the Latin, the Sanscrit 
surpasses the Greek. But tlfe Iwt^is not destitute of compound terms, 
unless we reject, after the exampie of thc fastidious writers of the Augustan 
age, the Ennianisms, the Pacurianfsnrisj and ttil Lucretianisms in it. Com- 
pound words add as much orpqmen&t# |}odt>y as they contribute utility to 
translations from the severe screriCea^?*’ 

* Bhagavad Gita, idest viaxurm tlvd AUnj Krishna; et Arjuna: Colloquium dc Rebus Divi- 

lits. Bonn, 1823. *’ :f „ 
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THE HALF-BATTA REGULATION. 


* To the Edita^ \ 


\ Asiatic Journal .* 


Sib : Having run my race through the several grade? of the army in India, 
till I was no longer able to contend with the climate, I retired on theimunifi- 
cent income which that service affords to all (contemporarily, alas, how few !) 
who arrive at the command of a regiment ; hnd under the inevitable influence 
of time, the recollections and associations of my past life were gradually 
fading away, when I find myself aroused from that torpid state by the recent 
intelligence from Bengal, in reference to the unfortunate measure lately 
adopted there for a material reduction of the income of the officers of that 
meritorious army; and the subject having been referred to the home authori- 
ties, and brought under the notice of the British public through the medium 
of the press, I feel impelled by a sense of duty to offer a few observations, 
with a view to the fair and just representation of the case. 

In the Courier of the 21st instant there is an article copied from the Morn- 
ing Chronicle , purporting to be a “fair statement of the case.” Now, sir, that 
statement does not appear to me to be a candid exposition of facts ; nor does 
it seem altogether free from a tincture of odious comparison, or invidious aspe- 
rity. Can it, I would ask, be consistent with reason, justice, or propriety, to 
stigmatize as “ erroneous/’ a measure carried into effect by the comprehensive 
mind and talents of the Marquis Wellesley, and his distinguished colleagues in 
the government of Bengal in the year 1801, when his Lordship in Council was 
pleased to abolish the allowance of double full batla (or vizier’s allowance) 
received by a large portion of the army in the upper provinces, and on the 
other hand to grant full batta throughout the army at large (with exception of 
the two garrisons of Fort William and Allahabad, where permanent quarters 
are provided by the Government), in lieu of half batta with quarters, which 
was previously the rule at those stations in the lower provinces, where it 
appears half-batta, with a small allowance for house-rent, has been again pre* 
scribed? Is it candid or fair, at the present day, to decry and repudiate, or 
disclaim, a measure which, doubtless, was recognized and confirmed by the 
home authorities at the time, and which, in all probability, obtained their 
especial approbation and applause, since it is in proof that it operated as a very 
material saving of expense to the Government/ 1 ! at the same time that it 
proved satisfactory to the army at large, as testified by their perfect content- 
ment and good spirit for a period of nearly the third of a century, during 
which it has been in force; w^en an untoward propensity for innovation, or 
presumed economy, discovers that the regulation of 1801 was an erroneous 
admission, or unwarrantable discrepancy, and the established resources and 
habits of the officers, and their confidence in the Government, are disturbed 
anti vitiated by a material reduction of fcbciglbng established income, and that 
at a time, and under such a change ofr^eujptances, as may with perfect vera- 
cityplead for an increase, rather* of fheir regimental allowances? 

The measure (of 1801) is fdrtjherdtpmign^d by the assertion, “ that by such 
arrangement it came to p$s$, that the Bengal cheers received the same allow- 
ances when cantoned as when engaged; ih Campaign.” It did so ; but it only 

^ “ raised 

■*, " *'■' > 

* This letter, though long, relates to a very Important subject : a reason which, added to that arising 
from the mode in which the writer treats the question, induces us to give it insertion, to the exclusion, 
unavoidably, of some other letters on the same topic.— Ed, 
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raiscdl%Iera to the same scale of allowances as are received at all the other 
cantonments and stations throughout the Bengal presidency to the banks of 
the Sutledge; beyond which scale the officer* receive not a farthing, of increase, 
wheresoever employed on service or engaged in a campaign. It) this sense 
they doubtless had the same allowances “ when sitting down quietly in canton- 
ments,” as when standing up actively in a campaign. Whether officers and men 
ought not to receive some additional allowance in the way of rations, when 
so engaged beyond the boundaries of the Hon. Company’s territories, is a ques- 
tion well worthy of consideration. 

I am aware it may be urged, it was not at the present period of time exactly 
that the orders from home for this change of system were decided on, but per- 
haps some fifteen or sixteen years ago : but if the successive local authorities, 
from that time till the present, under personal observation and experience of 
all the bearings of the measure, deemed the change so unadvisable, as to in- 
duce them to hazard the displeasure or reproof of the Government at home, 
rather than carry the orders into effect ; can we imagine a stronger reason for 
not disturbing the order of things which had prevailed so long, and worked so 
well; combined too with the further fact, that although the present supreme 
authority abroad has, from a rigid sense of duty or obedience, promulgated 
the orders from home for the reduction, it has, nevertheless, commended the 
subject, and the memorials to which it has given rise, to the favourable recon- 
sideration of the Hon. the Court of Directors. 

The diminution of income thus resulting to officers^ 2 ) is aggravated by the 
circumstance of its having effect at those very stations where their income is 
further diminished by a fictitious or nominal description of coin, in which their 
pay and allowances are calculated, and by which rather more than 4£ percent, 
is constantly withheld on the actual currency of the place in which they arc 
paid; and in which they of necessity pay their servants and all other expenses, 
without the deduction they themselves sustain. This, sir, is no small addi- 
tional reduction in the pittance of officers, whilst it is still more grievous in 
spirit than in amount, since it attaches to the army a stamp of inferiority, or 
unworthiness of their hire, and operates as an invidious distinction, inasmuch 
as it does not, I believe, similarly extend to the other branches of the service ; 
and which practice, by the bye, operates with increased injury or loss to the 
native soldiery, in proportion to the smallness of their income, and has long 
been felt as a crying evil of the service, which loudly calls for remedy, as in- 
volving considerations of justice to individuals, with the reputation of the 
Government. 

It is further observed, in the statement alluded to, that the grievance or 
measure complained of affects about 270 officers only, out of nearly 2,000 : 
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taking the field, either in the event of hostilities, of predatory incursion or 
the annual or biennial relief of corps, which is so beneficial, and so necessary 
for the well-being and efficiency of the army at large. 

I have no present means of caleulaffpg what may be the saving of expense 
to Government by the measure in question : but sure I am, that no pecuniary 
amount, however large, can for a moment compensate for the diminution of 
confidence and respect on the one hand, and ;for the abasement, apathy, and 
indifference on the other, which must naturally result from it. 

One word more in reference to the statement in the Courier, It is asserted, 
“ that the Bengal army has still great, very great advantages, over those of the 
other presidencies, and that it is doubtless desirable the allowances of all 
should be equalized, but that the finances do not admit of any increase of 
pay, &c. to the troops.” None of those very great advantages are specified ; 
but it may here be observed, that in as far as relates to the present subject of 
discussion, the rates and amount of all regimental allowances were directed to 
be equalized at all the presidencies by order of the Hon. Court of Directors, 
under date November 1823.* On this view of the ease, if the spirit of those 
observations be a correct or appropriate bearing on it, I would at once sug- 
gest that full batta be established throughout India (except in the three princi- 
pal garrisons of Fort William, Fort St. George, and Bombay, where it may 
be necessary to maintain the quarters with which they are provided); and I 
think I should hazard little in assuming, that there would not be any increase, 
but more likely a saving, of expense to Government ; in relative proof of 
which I would again allude to the statement quoted in note the first, in refe- 
rence to the comparative expense to Government of providing quarters, or 
granting full-batta and the officers providing themselves; whilst I think it may 
be confidently affirmed, that such a measure could not fail to promote the 
general efficiency, with the satisfaction and comfort, of the whole Indian army. 
For I must be allowed to assert, with the confidence to which between forty 
and fifty years’ experience affords me a fair claim, that it would be ungene- 
rous, injurious, and unjust to the high professional character of the gallant 
body of officers in question, to suppose that their present appeal arises from 
any grovelling, mercenary, or covetous spirit ; but rather as the measure di- 
rectly involves not only those personal. habits and comforts which the nature 
of the climate and service render indispensably necessary, but also the effi- 
ciency of the army, which so materially depends on the example of cheerful 
demeanour and professional zeal, with the wonted respectability and benefi- 
cence of character of the officers in the estimation of the soldiery witli whom 
they serve. 

The local authorities abroad, cognizant of all the bearings and effects of the 
measure on the spot, having commended the subject to the favourable reconsi- 
deration of the Hon. the Court of Directors, there can be little or no doubt 
but that the characteristic liberality and discernment of that h<fc. body will not 
be appealed to in vain, on the prespnt<yeiy\ijnportant occasion. They will not 
be inclined to persist in an offensive measure toward an army, 

in reference to which it has be^x|^|^p||^E^f frp'm.^blrsonal observation and expe- 
rience, by the greatest military .Sfefi present, or perhaps any other 

age, “ that, in comparison had seen, of almost every 

civilized nation, theprmy or > injSyBp bmp it.^>rder and discipline, good con- 
duct in the field, and gallantry, an army which, by pro-. 

* Fide Pay Table in Asiatic Jour$hl for February 1023. 
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fessional zeal, fidelity, and ardent devotion, has nobly acquired the recorded 
approbation and applause of all the great commanders-in-chief (of his Majesty’s 
service) under fwhom it has served, and fought, and bled, from its infancy in 
the days of Clive, and the battle of Plassey, to those of its present distin- 
guished maturity, blended with the name of Cotnbermere, and the fall of 
Bhurtpore. And we may confidently rely, that the Hon. the Court of Direc- 
tors, and the East-India Company, will assuredly feel that a continuance of 
the exemplary spirit of professional enterprise of that army will never fail to 
be secured by an observance of the mutually gratifying principle of “ command- 
ing their lives through the medium of their affections.” 

I am, sir, &c. 

26th October 1829. Gangeticus. 

P.S. The Courier of the 24th instant, commenting on the subject of the 
memorials from India, makes the following observation, viz. that the editor 
does not participate in the alarm, &c. “ if the allowances of the Indian army 
be not rated according to their oivn estimate .” I am utterly at a loss, sir, to 
comprehend how such an expression can be justified, under the actual circum- 
stances of the case ; the facts of which are, that the allowance, or portion of 
income, for the continuance or restoration of which the officers now appeal 
through the regular channel of their Government, was gratuitously extended 
to them by the Government about twenty-eight years ago, which measure 
operated at the same time as an equalization of allowances throughout the 
presidency of Bengal, and was viewed as an equivalent, or compensation, in 
some degree, for the material reduction that was made at the same time in the * 
superior allowances, till then received by a large portion of the army in the 
upper provinces, by which a very considerable saving of expense was pro- 
duced, and continues to accrue in an increased ratio, to the Government, and, 
but for which modification, it would not perhaps have been deemed justifiable 
or expedient to have made the reduction alluded to. 


Note(l). Vide Memorial from the 11th regt. Native Infantry, Asiatic Journal, p. 375, 
for September last, whore it appears that on an average of seven years, the expense to 
Government of maintaining quarters at Barrackpore, Berhamporc, and Dinapore, 
exceeded by upwards of four lacs of rupees the amount which would have been in- 
curred by (he issue of full-batta to theofHccrs in lieu of quarters; and this exclusive of 
the original cost (not a few lacs, perhaps) of the buildings in tbe first instance. 

(2) The statements put forth in this country give the cantonment or lowest rate of 
income of officers under the late reduction, according to the annexed column, a. which 
is correct in regard to the officers of native infantry, but, according to the pay table of 
1823, the officers of his Majesty’s and of the Hon. Company’s European Infantry, 
being entitled to half-tent allowance only at half-batta stations, their income would be 
further reduced as in col. b. The officers of the artillery corps are likewise subject to 
the same diminution of tentage at Duim Dum (their head -quarters), and at all other 
lialf-batta stations. The Native Cavalry Jiaye fujl tentage, same as Native Infantry. , 
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TENURE OF LAND IN THE DECCAN. 

BY Mb. COMMISSIONER CHAPI.IN.* 

The existence of wnttun , or, as it is more commonly called by us, meeras, 
is very general throughout the whole of that part of the conquered territory 
which extends from the Kistna to the range of ghauts that divide Guugterre 
from Candeish. It is not easy to ascertain the period of its first institution, 
nor can we with any certainty decide that its origin in its present form is 
referable to a very remote era. Traces of it may often be discovered in 
accounts of upwards of 150 years standing; and even where it is not now 
to be found, the tradition of the inhabitants leads us to believe that it once 
existed. Wasto of many years* standing frequently bears the name of its 
former occupants, who are supposed to have been hereditary tenants. This 
circumstance, however, alone would afford little proof that the land had been 
held on meeras tenure, since in all parts of India particular fields assume the 
names of their old cultivators. As we find the tenure, however, very gene- 
rally recognized for a long course of years, and all the incidents of it well 
understood, we may fairly give it credit for considerable antiquity, without 
going the length of referring it hack to patriarchal times, when right and con- 
venience went hand in hand, and labour conferred a title to property in land 
lying in common, on the first cultivator who cleared and improved it. 

This was doubtless the original foundation of landed property; hut subse- 
quent conquest, and the revolutions of centuries, must often have caused it 
to change hands, and confounded all original titles. Hence property in the 
soil becomes at length vested in the sovereign power : but as the state could 
derive no benefit from land till it had acquired a value through labour, an 
enlightened ruler would see the advantage of allowing the labourer to enjoy a 
permanent interest, without which there could be no incentive to improve if. 
To the sense of mutual interest between the government and the peasant we 
may ascribe the revival of landed property, rather than to any positive insti- 
tution of it, which wc may search ior in vain in the history of Indian govern- 
ment. 

Of late years, the mocuddums, or heads of villages, in the Deccan, appear 
to have very commonly exercised the privilege of granting appropriations of 
land upon meeras tenure, and of taking from the persons to whom granted a 
fee, the amount of which varied with the fertility of the soil and the facilities 
it possessed of being improved. Thus, for lands in which wells might be dug 
or water-courses introduced, it was not unusual to receive a payment at the 
rate of two and a half rupees per beegah ; and for land not having these' 
advantages, one rupee per beegah was the customary consideration, or 
u printer seisin” on [the delivery of which, a meeras pottah, or hereditary 
lease, was granted. Few ancieut deeds of this sort are now to be found, but 
many of recent date are extant in most f The villages of these docu- 
ments invariably runs that the possessiefia is conferred from generation to gene- 
ration, as long as. the grantee orchis' heirs tshall continue to pay the govern- 
ment assessment according to the established usage of the village. 

These deeds are not always drawn tip 'Vitlf much precision, or uniformity in 
point of language ; hut they are seldom defiant in any of the formalities of 
evidence necessary to give them validity, the signatures of the managers of 

i the 

* From an extended Revenue Report, 'jlated 20th August f022. 
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the village being affixed, and all the bara ballottce, or village officers, being 
subscribing witnesses. Each member receives at the time a sir pao, or 
present, from the new mcerassadar, proportionate to his supposed circum- 
stances. 

The acquisition, however, of meeras is sometimes made without the 
observance of those ceremonies, or the exaction of any pecuniary fees. Very 
long continued possession, and regular uninterrupted payment of the same 
rate of assessment, without any formal grant, seem occasionally to give a 
title, not only to hereditary possession, but to all the privileges of a meeras- 
sadnr. 

In the commentaries of Hindoo law it is saiil that land can be conveyed by 
the formal assent of the towns-peoplc ; but it is also declared that the permis- 
sion of- the king, if not his express assignation, is necessary to give validity 
to tfie alienation. This rule seems to be recognized by most Hindoo law 
authorities, and it would in my opinion be superfluous to cite facts to prove 
that it is the established usage. It is obvious from the joint nature of the 
property, in which the government and the ryot possess a co-existent right, 
the government to receive its revenue, and the ryot to enjoy the produce, that 
it cannot be alienated without the state’s leave. The fees, or fines, therefore, 
taken by the moccuddums arc, strictly speaking, public property, and not pri- 
vate perquisites; and except in cases where they arc clandestinely appropriated, 
they arc always laid out in the improvement of the village, the repair of the 
temple, or the public choultry for travellers, but not unfrcqucntly in making 
up the defalcation of village rent, and in propitiating the favour of the govern- 
ment officers. The fees were seldom brought directly to the public account 
through the camavisdar, or the government itself sometimes received, in the 
shape of a sir rao, a share of the amount. 

The formal confirmation of such alienations by the superior public officers, 
is perhaps sufficient to establish that the moccuddums alone do not possess 
an exclusive authority to dispose of lands in perpetuity ; but it has often been 
seen that the high demands of government could not be satisfied without a 
connivance at such alienations. This reason, indeed, for making them is often 
specified in the meeras pottahs ; and the circumstance not ordy accounts for 
frequent toleration of the practice, but for the fact of government having fre- 
quently waived its right of interference when on the point of exercising it : an 
incident which is adverted to by the collector of Poona in his discussion of 
this topic. 

A ryot having once acquired the hereditary right of occupancy, is, together 
with his heirs, entitled to hold it by sale, gift, or mortgage, and according to 
the usage of the Deccan, without previously obtaining the permission of the 
government. In practice here there appears, therefore, to have been exercised 
a greater latitude than is strictly allowed by Hindoo law, which, according to 
Mr. Ellis’s able exposition of it, would prohibit the sale, except by the king’s 
consent. Government has soniotuneV interfered, but it is not usual, since the 
revenue is not affected by these Alf|M3ons. The purchaser takes the mee^is, 
subject to the discharge of the publlb dues, wjiich must be paid according to 
the village rate, whether the land be cultivated or be fallow, no remissions be- 
ing allowed except in cases of great failure of crops, or other serious calamity. 

A meerassadar, unable to till himself his land, endeavours to let it to some 
of his co-partners or relations, either for a money-rent or a share of produce. 
If tjic latter, the proprietor’s share may be about one-lmlf when tlie land is of 
the best quality f but if it be of a middling sort, the rent does not exceed a 

third 
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third or a fourth of the gross produce. Much will depend on the state of the 
hind, and the expense and labour required to cultivate it. The meerassadar 
continues to be responsible for the, government dues as long as he is present, 
and he retains his right entire over the land, from which he is not liable to be 
ousted from the circumstance of his not having himself cultivated it. A 
meerassadar, however, may usually be considered both landlord and farmer: for 
as the land-tax is commonly so high as to absorb all landlord’s rent, little 
surplus of profit is left, unless the land be undertaken by the meerassadar 
himself. In the event of his letting his land and emigrating, the person 
cultivating the land will be expected to discharge the public assessment, if 
there be no other means of realizing it. In point of assessment, the mccras- 
sadar has usually little to boast of over the oopree : so high, indeed, for the 
most part, is the money rent, that if mccras land be relinquished, it is often 
cultivated by an oopree, either at a reduced rent or on cowl for a given term 
of years, and is seldom or never let on terms exceeding the me eras rate. The 
reason partly is, that to a tenant at will it does not yield so large a crop, 
because he does not bestow the same pains in manuring and improving ir, 
from his not being assured of continuing in the occupancy; whereas the 
owner himself is prompted by his interest to give a much more industrious 
attention to its culture, and to the means of augmenting his returns. Hence 
the produce from a given quantity of improved tnecras land in the possession 
of a meerassadar is often found to be twenty-five per cent, greater than when 
it falls into the hands of a temporary occupant. 

The rent of a landed estate in England has been computed at about one- 
third of the gross produce, It is generally a rent certain ; but when by tem- 
porary causes it has been raised to an artificial height, as we have lately 
seen in England, it is liable to great fluctuation. Hence the government 
share of meeras is supposed to have been fixed originally at one-half, but the 
proportion becomes smaller according as the land has been subsequently 
fertilized. Punctuality of payment, owing to the uncertainty of seasons, 
is less to be depended upon than in England, the rent ought therefore to be 
higher. The government share of the produce from land held by tenants at 
will is roundly estimated at the same proportion as that of mecrassadars, but 
it is usually much smaller, for the oopree having but a precarious interest, 
must be compensated by a higher immediate profit. The profits of ooprees 
in some places have indeed been found so large, as to tempt meerassadars to 
throw up their wuttuns, and to cultivate waste land on cowl : this of course is 
not allowed, except on condition of their continuing to pay the public revenue 
due from their meeras. Were, however, the assessment of waste land pro- 
perly regulated by survey, there would be no great temptation to prefer waste 
to cultivated land ; a preference which, if it prevailed to any extent, might 
reduce the public revenue and diminish the capital stock of the country. 

Though temporary causes may for a tjme jnduce a meerassadar to abandon 
his jmeeras, he is so attached to it thathGyigrfdbrh alienates it but from extreme 
necessity. If from insolvency he is obli&pl to throw it up, he will still have 
great forbearance shewn to him/ and 'will d' 4? considered entitled to reclaim the 
possession on the expiration of rtny temporary lease to another person, if he 
returns within a reasonable period: but if, from long absence, it shall have 
been formally granted on meeras tenure to another, that person will not be 
liable to ejection. The right, however, to meeras is. not forfeited but by long 
dereliction, and a. considerable time is required by prescription to constitute 
an absolute divestiture. Some people go so far as to maintain, that emigrant 
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. meerassadars have a right to claim their wnttuns if they return within a cen- 
tury, provided they discharge all expenses incurred during their absence. The 
difficulty of determining what may have been the profits, expenses, and losses, 
for a long course of years, must usually, it may be suppossd, prove an almost 
insurmountable bar to the lands being restored to the former owners. 

The right of government to dispose of meeras after a long absence of the 
meerassadar does not seem to be disputed. A meerussadar declining to sow 
his field, or to pay the public revenue on it, may be compelled to give in a 
written deed of renunciation. Without this check, the rights of government 
on the meeras would often be compromised by the contumacy or inability of the 
holder. Meeras is forfeited, like all property, by treason or rebellion, but a 
provision is usually made for the family. Government sometimes assigned its 
interel|@n meeras land in enam to individuals, but this alienation in no wise 
afieeted the right of the meerassadar. 

The revival of long dormant claims to meeras relinquished would be so 
inconvenient, that some period ought perhaps to be limited, beyond which 
they should not be cognizable. 

Meeras, by the Hindu laws of succession, must often be split up into very 
minute shares, and the only limit to so inconvenient a partition is when the 
share becomes so small as to be no longer divisible : the evil at a certain point, 
therefore, corrects itself. The members separate, as Esau, “ when he went 
into the land of Mount Seir from the face of his brother Jacob, the land of 
Canaan being no longer able to bear them.” 

Meeras, though divided, often remains entered in the name of the original 
possessor. This I believe is the case in the jutha, or federative system, which 
is well described by Capt. Robertson in his answers to my queries. Each jutha 
forms a sort of clanship, and on the decease of any one belonging to it without 
heirs, bis share devolves to the nearest of kin, who is held responsible for the 
public rent of it ; and on his failure the whole jutha or elan is considered 
answerable. A substantive ryot often occupies the shares thut have fallen into 
the surviving stock of money of his relative. In this case he is expected to 
provide for the maintenance of the widows or infants of the deceased incum- 
bents. Even though the surviving members of the clan are too poor to admit 
of their cultivating the lapsed shares of those who have become extinct, they 
still cling to them with some tenacity, and seldom alienate the meeras right, 
except in case of urgent necessity. If utterly incapable of occupying them, 
the officers of government interfere in procuring their cultivation by oopree or 
strangers; but this is only done when no other resource is left for preventing 
the loss which government would otherwise sustain from their lying fallow. 
Whenever the corporate body of the meerassadars can conveniently be made 
answerable, this interference is dispensed with. 

The sale of meeras land, when it does occur, does not fetch much money 
except where it has been greatlyjmproved. The circumstance of its being so 
little a marketable commodity, notwithstanding the many advantages of the 
tenure, proves that the assessment is usually so high as to leave but a small 
residue to the proprietor. ■ 

Captain Grant and Captain Pottinger compute that it is worth from five to 
seven years* purchase : my inquiries lead me to think that it does not average 
more than two or three ; but any considerable expenses that may have been 
recently incurred in improving the estate are sometimes reimbursed by the 
purchase over and above the amount of sale. If the sale of meeras is so 
unproductive, it may be supposed that little can be raised upon it by mortgage* 

, Lund 
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Land yielding 200 rupees of gross produce can seldom be mortgaged for more 
than 100. The mortgagee in this case pays the public dues on the land, which 
is redeemable on the liquidation of the debt, with such interest as may have 
been mutually stipulated. 

The value of mecras is said not to have increased since the accession of our 
government. It is perhaps a less saleable property than it was, because land 
not meeras is now to be had on terms somewhat cheaper, with security almost 
equally good, that the occupant will be allowed to continue in undisturbed 
possession ; that the competition for meeras should be diminished, is not 
therefore surprising. The extortions of the revenue farmers under the Peishwa 
threatened to confound the meerassadar with the oopree. The moderation of 
our government bids fair to produce the same effect in a differen^way, by 
making the tenantcy of the oopree nearly as valuable as the hereepary^ occu- 
pancy of the meerassadar. 

A meerassadar possesses several privileges. In the mawul or hill districts in 
the Syadaree range, he is exempted from the tax paid by other classes on 
marriage, called luggun tukka; also from the pat darn, a sort of dispensation 
fee on marrying a widow, or a wife that has been repudiated. He pays no 
house tax, unless he has more than one dwelling. He is exempted from the 
buffalo tax for one buffalo ; and from the payment of the danka, a fee levied 
on performing certain ceremonies of singing and rejoicing at the celebration of 
weddings or betrothings. He has a voice in all the village councils; has a 
right of pasture on the village commons; can build a house and dispose of it 
by sale, which an oopree is not always allowed to do ; on the contrary, if the 
oopree leaves the village, his house becomes the property of the township. 

In the eastern districts his privileges are nearly the same, with some addi- 
tional marks of consideration. He and his wife are entitled to precedency 
before an oopree in all invitations to marriages or dinners, and in receiving 
betel, on taking leave, or on other occasions of ceremony. He is also exempted 
from the payment of fees to the potail under the head of googrec and palbharce. 
He can also form a respectable connexion by marriage, which an oopree can 
rarely do. 

From this enumeration it will he seen, that though the land tax paid by the 
meerassadar is ordinarily as high as that of the oopree, and sometimes higher, 
yet his privileges and immunities are such as to render his situation much more 
eligible than that of the latter : he acquires, as it were, a settlement, and be- 
comes a freeholder in his village, and by that means attains to a degree of 
personal consequence which places him far above the level of the tenant at 
will, who holds on annual lease renewable, or on cowl* for a short term of 
years; the one is a free, the other a base tenure* The meerassadar, not being 
liable to discretionary ejectment by the village officers, is often animated to 
exertion by the certainty of enjoying the fruits of his industry. He can con- 
fidently undertake expensive improvements, by making wells, constructing 
machinery for raising water, or byip^ps of new chnnnels from nullahs or 
rivers can ensure to himself constant sources of .irrigation. He can also sub- 
stitute the more valuable species of product for the coarser sorts with which 
the land was originally cultivated. 

• These are all manifest advantages which have occasioned the gradual exten- 
sion of meeras property wherever it has once been introduced, and its pro- 
gress has not been arrested by the exactions of the ruling authority. The 
profit of improving meeras has not, however, in all parts of the country been 
left exclusively to* the meerassadar; it is the custom for the government in 

some 
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some places to participate, under particular circumstances. If the meerassa- 
dar converts dry land into garden, or wet cultivation, by digging wells, be is 
made to contribute an additional tax of four or five rupees for each well, or to 
pay the garden or plantation, instead of the dry rate of assessment. In gene- 
ral, however, the original rate of assessment is confirmed without any addi- 
tion. The practice of levying an additional ccss tends to discourage improve- 
ments, and I have therefore deemed it politic to forbid its introduction when- 
ever it is not already established by custom. Where it is usual to levy in- 
creased rates on dry land being'convcrtcd into garden or paddy cultivation, the 
usage is continued. When, however, the expenses are likely to be great, the 
meerassadar, before commencing the improvements, obtains a cowl for a long 
period, sometimes extending to twelve years, till tbe expiration of which 
time it is stipulated that he shall continue to pay only the dry land rate. 

It ffift been usual, in some parts of the country, to levy once in three years 
what is called a niecras puttee from the mcerassadars; a house-tax is some- 
times also taken from them, but this is of rare occurrence. The exaction of the 
meeras puttee may be considered, I think, originally to have been an encroach- 
ment on the part of the government, probably to make up village balances ; 
but it has'now become justifiable on the score of long prescription. One of 
the great defect* of the meeras tenure is, that the meeras puttee very rarely 
shews what the ryot has to pay, nor at all correctly what extent of ground lie 
holds; nothing can be more indefinite than the usual wording of these docu- 
ments. In regard to the rate of payment, the most, important particular, 
there is seldom any mention, except what is contained in a paragraph loosely 
setting forth that the meerassadar is to pay the customary rate ; but as they 
haveroeen always fluctuating, what are customary is left too much to the dis- 
cretion of the local authority to decide. There are some few exceptions to 
this observation : in cases of abatement granted by the township as a specific 
indulgence to individuals, the community agreeing to make good the deficiency 
in the standard government assessment. 

In the southern Mahratta country meeras docs not exist at all, even in 
those parts of the country which have been most free from oppression, nor is 
it found in any part of the Becjapore district. If it ever did exist, it has 
been so entirely extirpated by the over-assessment of tbe Beejapore sovereigns, 
and the subsequent exactions of the Mogul omras, that neither the memory 
nor the record of it are extant. Permanent occupancy is however recognized, 
but no instances of the sale of land are to be met with. It is too highly taxed 
to be an object of purchase, when plenty of waste is to be had for nothing. 
Further north, towards Sholapore, we again discover meeras, or private pro- 
perty, on the same footing as in Sattaraand Ahmednuggur. As we approach, 
however, the wide and extensive plains which stretch to the eastward on the 
Nizam’s frontier, we lose in a great degree the trace of mccrassee right, which 
has probably been obliterated by the iron hand of the later Mogul governors. 

That the sovereign was proprietor of the soil is distinctly expressed in 
Munnoo, in various places, particularly where it is stated that he could 
punish the cultivator for injuring the land, or failing to sow it in due season. 
This point is perhaps undisputed, except by Colonel Wilks and Anquetil du 
Perron. Had the ruling authority not possessed this power, public embarrass- 
ment must often have followed, since the resources of the state depended 
almost entirely upon its land revenue ; that the right resided in the ryot as 
long as he paid the government rent is equally certain. What was the propor- 
tion to be rendered seems never to have been fixed with any precision. It 

answers 
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answers little purpose to go back to the laws of Munnoo to prove that govern- 
ment at that epoch took only one-sixth ; it proves, after all, that the necessi- 
sities of government were not then so great as they have subsequently been, or, 
perhaps with more probability, that the state of husbandry was then so imper-. 
feet, that no more could be exacted compatibly with the existence of the cul- 
tivator. The vague way in which the law is stated, left it to the conscience of 
the king to take what he liked : the value, therefore, of property depended much 
upon the character of the ruling power. In times of necessity he could take a 
fourth ; but as it was quite discretionary with him to determine with respect to 
the urgency of the occasion, the amount of the demand must have been 
always uncertain. 


MR. MILLMAN’S 'HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 

Sin : You have, amongst other conductors of the periodical press, bestowed 
unqualified praise upon the History of the Jews, forming a part of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s Family Library, which is generally understood to be written by Mr. Mill- 
man, the professor of poetry in the University of Oxford. As far as relates to 
style and composition, the interest of the narrative, am! its general fidelity, I 
heartily concur with you and others, in thinking it a work of eminent merit. 
You will ask what deductions can be made from its character, afrer such large 
concessions? I know not that I am prepared to advance any thing against the 
work as a literary composition ; but, in one respect, I am inclined to ckmht 
whether the author has acted with judgment, I mean in admitting hypotheses 
into such a work as this, designed chiefly for the young and unlearned, which 
may tend, unintentionally, I freely admit, to unsettle their belief in the in- 
tegrity and perfect veracity of the Holv Scriptures. 

The hypotheses to which I refer, arc those which profess to explain some 
of the miraculous events recorded iii the Old Testament by ordinary physical 
causes, thereby divesting them of their essential character, as recorded in 
Holy Writ, of preternatural interpositions of the Deity for some specific pur- 
pose. 

The first instance which I shall adduce is the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. The narrative in Mr. Millman’s history describes this event in the 
following terms : 

The valley of the Jordan, in which the cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, Ailma, and 
Tseboim, were situated, was rich and highly cultivated. It is most probable that the 
river then flowed in a deep and uninterrupted channel down a regular descent, and dis- 
charged itself into the eastern gulf of the Red Sea. The cities stood on a soil broken 
and undermined with veins of bitumen and sulphur. These inflammable substances, 
set on fire by lightning, caused a tremendous convulsion ; the water-courses, both the 
river and the canals by w hich the land was expensively irrigated, burst their banks ; the 
cities, the walls of which were perhaps built from the combustible materials of the soil, 
were entirely swallowed up by the fiery inundation ; and the whole valley, which had 
been compared to Paradise, and to the well- watered corn-fields of the Nile, became a 
dead and fetid lake. The traditions of the country, reported by Strabo, Tacitus, and 
other ancient writers, kept alive the remembrance of the awful catastrophe. In the 
account of the latter, the number of cities destroyed is magnified to thirteen. The 
whole region is described by modern travellers as a scene of gloomy desolation, preci- 
pitous crags hanging over dull and heavy waters. A distinguished modern geographer 
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(Malte Brun) thus describes the present indications of the physical agency by which 
Divine Providence brought about this memorable destruction: — 41 The valley of the 
Jordan otters many traces of volcanoes ; the bituminous and sulphurous water of Lake 
Asphaltites, the lavas and pumice thrown out on its hauks f and the warm bath of Taba- 
rich, show that this valley has been the theatre of a fire not yet extinguished. Volumes 
of smoke are often observed to escape from Lake Asphaltites, and new crevices are 
found on its margin.*’ 

The language of Scripture is : “ the Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Go- 
morrah brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven .” Here is a peculiar 
and preternatural act performed by the Almighty expressly to punish a wicked 
people] Mr. iVIillman’s hypothesis, which I grant is by no means new, that 
the sulphurous and bituminous soil of the plain was ignited by lightning, ex- 
cludes, to ordinary apprehensions, the special and preternatural agency of the 
Divine Being, and exhibits the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah as an 
cvenflike those of Torre del Greco in modern, and Herculaneum in ancient 
times. 

Again : the changing of Lot’s wife into a pillar of salt, as a punishment for 
disobeying the Divine command, is referred, still more plainly, to a mere phy- 
sical accident. “Lot, warned of the impending ruin,” ho says, “ fled with 
his daughters ; his wife, lingering behind, was suffocated by the sulphureous va- 
poury and her body incrusted with the saline particles which filled the atmosphere .” 
Not a word of the transformation being a punishment ; it was an accident 
which befel her, through her inability to move quickly. 

In respect to the passage of the Red Sea, and the fall of manna in the wil- 
derness, although a miracle in both cases is distinctly recognized by Mr. Mill- 
man, 1 the miraculous circumstances arc considerably retrenched. In the for- 
mer, he says that the “ Mosaic account can scarcely he made consistent with the 
exclusion of preternatural agency;” in the latter, he limits the miraculous part 
of the Mosaic narrative to the immense aud^continual supply of manna, and 
to the circumstances under which it was gathered : the substance itself, though 
stated in the Scripture to be “rained from heaven,” and to lie on the ground 
like hoar frost, was a natural production, according to Mr. Millman, who des- 
cribes it, after Seetzen and Burckhardt, as distilling from the thorns of &e 
tamarisk, and as now collected by the Arabs before sunrise, when it is coagu- 
lated; but dissolves as soon as the sun shines upon it. 

In the same manner, the retrogression of the shadow on the dial of Ahaz is 
supposed to be “ a phenomenon which might be caused by a cloud refracting 
the light.” Mr. Millman adds : “ whether the Jews possessed sufficient astro- 
nomical science to frame an accurate dial can neither be proved nor disproved ; 
still less the more rude or artificial construction of the instrument itself.” 
Here, again, the miracle is attempted to be explained away> I am far from im- 
puting to Mr.Millman, in any of these instances, a disposition to invalidate the 
authority of the Scriptures, or to overthrow the doctrine of miracles, upon 
which the evidences of Christianity are mainly built; I know that “ many learned 
writers, whom to suspect of hostilitj^to revealed religion would be the worst 
of uncharitableness,” partake of Mr. Millman’s opinions respecting the" expli- 
cable ty of some of the apparent prodigies in the Scriptures. But I doubt the 
discretion of admitting these hypothetical discussions, in a work intended for 
young and unprepared minds. 

Respecting the application of Saul to the witch of Endor, Mr. Millman , 
says : “ on the reality of this scene we presume not to decide ; the figure, if 
figure there were, was not seen by Saul; and excepting the event of the ap- t 
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proaching battle, the spirit said nothing which the living prophet had not said 
before repeatedly and publicly. But the fact is curious, as shewing the popular 
belief of the Jews in departed spirits to have been the same with that of most 
other nations.” The youthful and unlearned reader of the Bible will observe 
that this scene, of the reality of which Mr. Millman distinctly intimates a doubt, 
and regards as an evidence of the vulgar prejudice of the Jews, is therein des- 
cribed as positively taking place, and it is expressly said that “ Saul perceived 
it was Samuel, and stooped with his face to the ground,” entering afterwards 
into conversation with him. 

The mode in which Mr. Millman describes the preternatural exhibitions in 
Egypt is not, in my opinion, conformable to the notion of them inculcated in 
the Old Testament: neither are the theories always satisfactory in themselves. 
For example, in the transmutation of the rods of Aaron and the Egyptian 
priests : Mr. Millman says, “ the contest began in the presence of the king. 
Aaron cast down his rod, which was instantaneously transformed into a ser- 
pent. The magicians performed the same feat. The dexterous tricks which 
the Eastern and African jugglers play with serpents, will easily account for this 
without any supernatural assistance. It might be done cither by adroitly sub- 
stituting the serpent for the rod ; or by causing the serpent to assume a stiff 
appearance like a rod or staff, which being cast down on the ground might 
become again pliant and animated.” Is it not very obvious that, in such a 
case, the Egyptians must have been advertized beforehand of the precise trans- 
formation which Aaron intended to exhibit — in other words, that Aaron was 
in collusion with the jugglers ? 

There are other points to which I do not think it necessary to allude, 
wherein there is a seeming slight offered to the Old Testament as a chronicle of 
facts. 

I am, sir, &c. Cbites. 


ORIGIN OF THE HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE. 

M. Garcin de Tassy, in his Rudimens de la Langue Ilindoustani , recently 
published, quotes the following account of the introduction of this tongue 
into India, from the preface to a tale in Hindustani, written by Meer Amman) : 

The following are the details which I have learned from my family respecting the 
Hindustani (Oordoo) language. If we are to trust the Hindus, the city of Delhi 
existed in the earliest ages of the world ; princes and people lived there in ancient times, 
who spoke Bhakka (Hinduwee) ; but about a thousand years ago, this city submitted 
to the Musulmans. Sultan Mahmood, of Ghazni, came thither first ; then the kings of 
the Ghor and Lodi dynasties reigned there. Subsequently, owing to the intercourse 
between the Hindus and the Musulmans, the dialects they used (the Hindmvccand the 
Persian) began to be blended. Timoor then took possession of the throne of India, 
which his family still enjoy. During his abode at Delhi, the market of his army was 
held in the city; whence this market obtained the name of camp (Oordoo). When 
Akbar mounted the throne, a multitude of people of all ranks, hearing of the en- 
lightened protectum afforded to merit by the illustrious house of Timoor, flocked to the 
Mongol court, from various provinces (of India). Each of these strangers spoke a 
different language ; but, from their being collected together, matters of business and 
civilities took place between them • and the Hindustani (Oordoo) was at length formed 
(as the medium of intercourse). At the period when the great Shah Jehan built the 
fortress, the great mosque, and the walls of Delhi, and fixed his imperial residence 
there, he gave the name of Oordooeh Mooalla, or “ grand bazar,* * to the markt t of 
Delhi, or simply Oordoo . 

Jonrn.VoL.28.No. 168. 4 S 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE CHINA TRADE * 

BY SIR GEORGE STAUNTON, BART. 

There arc several circumstances peculiar to the China trade, which place in 
a strong point of view the extreme importance, if not absolute necessity, of 
continuing it substantially upon its present footing. 

These are, principally, the peculiar nature and objects of the trade itself; 
the peculiar character of the Chinese people and government ; and lastly, the 
peculiar measures for promoting the prosperity and security of the trade 9 
which, however essential to its welfare, neither could nor would be taken by 
any but a great commercial body, such as the existing East-India Company. 

In regard to the peculiarity of the national character and habits of the 
Chinese, one of the most important features to be remarked is the principle of 
strict subordination and control, and of the most extensive individual res- 
ponsibility, which in China pervades, not only the system of government, but 
every relation of private life. Thus, in the same manner as the magistrate 
controls and is responsible for the conduct of the inhabitants of his district, 
the master of each family is supposed to control, and required to be respon- 
sible for, his relations, connexions, and dependants: and however despotic 
and oppressive f he operation of this principle may appear in our eyes, in those 
of the Chinese it has invariably been considered as one of the first requisites 
of a good government, and one of the surest tests of a civilized people. 

Nothing, therefore, upon the commencement of the present commercial 
intercourse of foreigners with the empire of China, so much contributed to 
render them odious, both to the government and to the people in general, as 
their apparent disposition and tendency, upon almost all occasions, to a state 
of anarchy and disorder. The casual and unconnected adventurers who first 
traded to China were entire strangers to the habits, customs, and language of 
the natives, as well as irreconcilably different from them, in respect to all their 
national characteristics. 

It was obvious that, to maintain order amongst such persons, and to regu- 
late their intercourse with the natives, the ordinary rules and routine of Chi- 
nese justice would be, in most respects, utterly inadequate and inapplicable. 
As far, also, as the Chinese were enabled to judge, these foreigners were 
wholly without any internal government, or system of control and subordina- 
tion, peculiar to themselves, which might have been capable of supplying the 
place, or, at least, of coming in aid of the national laws, and which might, 
accordingly, have been accepted by the local authorities in China as a suffi- 
cient substitute for those laws, in all cases in which their partial suspension or 
relaxation in favour of strangers was found unavoidable. 

Under the existing circumstances, therefore, the Chinese government deem- 
ed it necessary to supply the deficiency, by the enactment of various new 
regulations and restrictions; and these were framed, as might naturally have 
been expected, with little regard to the feelings or interests of individuals, 
who were not yet sufficiently powerful and united to command respect, nor 
sufficiently guarded and blameless in their general conduct, to overcome pre- 
judices and conciliate esteem. 

Thus, 

* This valuable paper was drawn up. at the express desire of the then President of the Hoard of Con- 
trol, at the period when the discussion respecting the last renewal of the Company’s exchisW^privileges 
took place 
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Thus, although the Chinese government did not absolutely prohibit foreign 
commerce, they resolved to provide against every hazard of ill consequences 
from its toleration, by the adoption and enforcement of the most jealous and 
vexatious precautions. 

By the strict letter of these regulations, the continued residence of fo- 
reigners in China, from year to year, was totally forbidden ; and during even 
the short period for which they were allowed to remain on shore for t!ic 
necessary purposes of their trade, they were required strictly to confine them- 
selves to the small district which was allotted to them in the suburbs of the 
city of Canton. 

As a further security against turbulence and disorder, it was ordered that all 
foreign ships should be disarmed, upon their arrival, of their guns and other 
warlike stores, and that such articles should be retained in the custody of the 
government during the stay of the ships in port, and restored only at the mo- 
ment of their departure. This order, although it has probably been but sel- 
dom enforced, and that only at a very early period of the trade, appears never- 
theless to this day unrepealed upon the Chinese statute books. 

Instead of foreigners being permitted to engage in any thing like a free trade 
and intercourse with the natives generally, the whole of the foreign trade at 
the port of Canton was specially limited to ten or twelve Chinese merchants ; 
and these merchants were required, in return for the licenses grunted them, 
to undertake, jointly and severally, the most extensive responsibility to the 
government, not only for the due payment of all the duties and port charges 
to which the foreigners might render themselves liable, but also generally for 
their orderly behaviour and good conduct. 

Besides these licensed merchants, a few other persons were permitted to 
attend upon foreigners, in the capacity of linguists (interpreters) or compradorcs 
(victuallers) ; but, with the exception of these persons and the individuals in 
their immediate employ, the natives in general were withheld, by the denun- 
ciation of very severe penalties, from either frequenting the houses of fo- 
reigners, or holding any species of intercourse with them. 

On the other hand, and as some compensation for the imposition of such 
restrictions and disabilities, it appears that foreigners have, almost from the 
first, been admitted to be personally exempt, excepting only in cases of capital 
offences, from the direct operation of the penal code of the empire. 

The security of the property of foreigners was also, at an early period, 
guaranteed to them, not only by severe laws against frauds and other mal- 
practices, but also by a special regulation for the satisfaction of their claims, 
either by the licensed merchants in a body, or else by the government itself in 
all cases of individual insolvency. 

It Cannot be asserted, that these regulations for the security of the persons 
and property of foreigners in China have been always found adequate and 
effectual, but their influence has certainly been material in mitigating the evils 
and inconveniences to which foreigners have, in other respects, been subject- 
ed ; and, indeed, without their operation in a certain degree, the European 
trade to China must necessarily have long since been abandoned. 

When the above sketch of the restrictions and disabilities, originally im- 
posed upon foreigners and foreign trade in China, is compared with the actual 
state of things, in these respects, in that country, it will be perceived, that 
several changes have taken place which arc not a little satisfactory, as well as 
important. 

Some, indeed; of the objectionable regulations, it must be acknowledged. 
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are still subsisting in full force ; 'but the greater number have been, at different 
periods, either expressly repealed, suffered to become obsolete, or modified in 
practice, in a manner so judicious and beneficial, as to render their ultimate 
effect upon the trade rather advantageous than otherwise. 

This beneficial change is, perhaps, chiefly perceptible in the increased faci- 
lity and expedition with which the trade generally is at present carried on, and 
the infinitely more advantageous and honourable terms upon which all diffe- 
rences, when such have arisen, between the Europeans and the Chinese, have 
been ncgociatcd and adjusted. The fact, however, may be easily illustrated, 
also, by particular instances. Thus, the ships of foreign nations have long 
ceased to be required to surrender up their means of defence : the permanent 
residence of foreigners, from year to year, at Canton, is no longer objected 
to: their intercourse and ordinary communications with the different classes 
among the natives, though still, no doubt, embarrassed with obstacles and 
restrictions, are considerably more open and free than formerly ; and of late, it 
may be added, advances have been made at Canton to a direct and confiden- 
tial intercourse with the representatives of the East-India Company by the 
government itself, which, if suitably improved, may well be expected to lead 
to very important results. But, upon this part of the subject, it cannot be 
necessary to enlarge. It must be notorious to every one who is at all ac- 
quainted with the history of the foreign, and more especially the British trade 
to China, that in spite of every difficulty, and occasionally of occurrences of 
the most untoward nature, it has been advancing in a regular and almost unin- 
terrupted course of improvement for the last half-ccntury. 

What then, it will naturally be inquired, are the causes of this progressive 
amelioration in the circumstances of our commercial intercourse with the Chi- 
nese people ? It will hardly be imputed to the removal or abatement of any of 
the ordinary grounds of the jealousy and suspicions entertained by the Chi- 
nese, in respect to foreign nations in general. These feelings of the Chinese, 
in regard to foreigners, so far from having been likely to subside, have been, 
and necessarily continue to be, subject, on various accounts, to constant and 
increasing provocation. Instead of the trade being carried on, as formerly, 
by a few small vessels, and by a limited number of unconnected and unprotect- 
ed individuals, it now occupies the tonnage of large and well-armed vessels^ 
having on board, and bringing annually to the Chinese coasts some thousands 
of foreigners, in the several capacities of mercantile agents, marine officers, 
and sailors ; and a very great proportion (perhaps nine-tenths) of this powerful 
and respectable body ot men is now known to the Chinese to be avowedly sub- 
ject to one head, and consequently ready and united, under that authority, for 
all purposes, either of offence or defence. 

Instead of the appearance of armed vessels of any description continuing to 
be a rare and remarkable occurrence, the entrance of the river of Canton has 
latterly become, from the necessities of war and other causes, almost a regular 
naval station. British ships of war now visit the Chinese coasts at all seasons, 
and they have, in some recent instances, exercised the rights of search, and 
otherwise displayed their power, almost within tjb© range of the Chinese 
batteries; and what precludes the possibility of the Chinese government having 
regained in ignorance of these proceedings, it is known, that harsh and ag- 
gravated representations on the subject of British interference were formally 
made on those occasions to the principal authorities at Canton, both by the 
Portuguese and by the Americans. 

Again, instead, of the foreigners,- who engage in the China trade, continuing 

to 
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to be, as at first, without any ostensible Support or countenance from the 
countries from whence they came, and supposed accordingly by the Chinese to 
have scarcely any other homes beside their ships, the greatest portion, if not 
the whole* of the foreign trade is now known by the Chinese to be subject to, 
and to be under the vigilant protection of the sovereign of a great and power- 
ful nation. 

Indeed, however generally ignorant and unmindful the <ourt of Pekin may 
be supposed to be in regard to foreign transactions and remote events, the repu- 
tation of our arms, both in India and the Eastern Archipelago, has of late 
been carried to such a height, that it would seem to be impossible for the Chi- 
nese government to have remained insensible to it. But even if this could be 
supposed ; if the various evidences of our power and reports of our successes 
that have found their way over every part of the East, can be imagined to have 
failed to excite the suspicions and alarms of so jealous a government, recently, 
at least, the Chinese have had experience of our warlike means and resources 
in a way which is quite unequivocal, and which, in their eyes, must have been, 
of all others, the most striking and impressive. The circumstance here alluded 
to is, of course, the forcible occupation and retention by a British force, 
during the last three months of the year 1808, of the settlement of Macao, 
in absolute defiance of all the local forces and authorities, Chinese as well as 
Portuguese. 

Yet, even on this trying occasion, the Chinese evinced a degree of placabi- 
lity and forbearance which few persons, acquainted with their ordinary lan- 
guage and conduct, under circumstances of much less provocation, could ven- 
ture to hope for ; and so favourably disposed did the government appear to the 
renewal of the accustomed commercial intercourse with the English, which that 
event had unhappily interrupted, that they allowed the trade to recommence, 
and fall into its ordinary channels, from the first moment that the intelligence 
was communicated to them of the evacuation of the island by the British 
forces. 

In alluding here to this and other occurrences of a similar tendency, nothing 
is, however, more remote from the intention of the writer than to assert, that 
they have been in themselves favourable to the British commercial interests in 
China. It is not through, but in spite of, the various events which have thus 
occurred to rouse the jealousy and suspicions of the Chinese, that we to this 
day retain the possession of a trade, and of a great and flourishing trade with 
the Chinese empire. These occasions of jealousy and suspicion are, no doubt, 
for the most part, unavoidable : they are among the natural consequences of 
the proud pre-eminence which we enjoy in the scale of nations; of our inqui- 
sitive, adventurous, and dauntless character ; and, more particularly, of the 
widely diffused and long protracted warfare, in which the state of European 
politics has engaged us. 

But we must not be blind to the difficulties and dangers to which this state 
of things has exposed, and continues to expose, our commercial interests in 
China. Though we safely admire the wisdom or the good fortune, by which 
we have been hitherto extricated from them, we must recollect how the Japa- 
nese (a nation in many respects similar to the Chinese) to this day exclude 
from their ports all those nations of Europe (a remnant of the Dutch exce- 
ed) whom they once so readily admitted : how, more recently, the Chinese 

them- 

* In the event of the continuance of the war with America, absolutely the whole of the foreign trade 
of the port of Canton will, in all probability, centre in Great Britain and its dependencies. 
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themselves have excluded our own ships from the port of Chusan, and the 
Russian ships from all the Chinese ports, and this upon occasions of apparently 
little or no provocation. 

We must, further, recollect all the various characteristic traits of the Chi- 
nese, which conspire to tell us, that the prosperity of a distant province, and 
the comparatively small contribution which our trade makes to the national 
revenue, would be esteemed by them as nothing in the scale, when weighed 
against the hazard of continuing to permit any species of foreign intercourse, 
which was supposed capable of detaching the people from their government, 
and from the usages and institutions of their ancestors, or of, in any other way, 
disturbing the existing order of things in the empire. 

Upon this view of the subject, we shall be disposed to infer, not that the 
danger is doubtful or remote, but that the means by which it lias been averted 
are excellent, and that those means ought, accordingly, to be diligently 
traced, and carefully adhered to. 

■ In other words, since we have, under circumstances so little calculated to 
allay the jealousies and fears of the Chinese, in so great a degree succeeded 
in conciliating their good-will ; since the agents of British commerce in China 
have not only struggled successfully against such considerable and continually 
increasing difficulties, but have at length brought the trade, which had com- 
menced so disadvantageously and inauspiciously, to its present state of prospe- 
rity and comparative security ; it cannot but be useful, as well as instructive, 
to trace the several steps by which this desirable end has been attained : nor is 
it unreasonable to assume, that an attentive consideration of them is likely 
to afford us the surest guide for the future management of these important in- 
terests. 

If we look back to the past history of the trade, we shall sec that the prin- 
cipal events which have marked its progress arc the following. 

The first is, the adoption by all, or nearly all, European nations trading to 
China, of the measure of placing their respective commercial interests with 
the countries eastward of the Cape of Good Hope in the hands, and under the 
authority, of exclusive companies. 

The second is, the approximation to a political connexion with the Go- 
vernment of China, which, with different degrees of success, the several states 
of Europe, chiefly interested in the trade, have endeavoured to effect, by 
means of representative ministers, bearing letters and presents to the court of 
Pekin. 

The third is, the recent consolidation, by the events of the present war and 
other contingencies, of the greatest portion (probably at this time at least nine- 
tenths) of the foreign commerce of the port of Canton under the British flag ; 
and the increase, consequently, to a very considerable extent, of the weight 
and influence of the actual representatives of the British nation and Company 
at that port. 

It is but the natural result of such events, that the real value and importance 
of the British commercial connexion with China not only begins to be, in' a 
certain degree, felt and recognized by the Chinese on the one side, but is also 
more duly and generally appreciated by ourselves on the other ; as is,' indeed, 
fully instanced, by the additional degree of anxiety and attention which h&d 
been given of late years, both by the Company’s authorities at home, and 
by their servants abroad, to the consideration of the adoption of the mea- 
sures, and the system of conduct, best calculated for its preservation and im- 
provement. 

Thus 
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Thus, while the power and consideration naturally arising from the posses- 
sion of a great and flourishing trade, when such trade is concentrated and 
drawn into a focus, by being committed to the hands of the representatives of 
an exclusive Company, necessarily command respect, the general wisdom, 
propriety, and uniformity of the measures and line of conduct which this system 
has put it into our power to adopt, have happily been found to conciliate, in no 
inconsiderable degree, both regard and confidence. 

The Chinese seem, at length, to see cause to retract in favour of the British 
nation, their generally unfavourable opinion of foreigners. Their experience 
of our character, sustained, as it has for the most part been, by the general 
tenour of our proceedings, must indeed have convinced them, that our good 
faith is unimpeachable; and that, while we amply possess both the power and 
the resolution to maintain all our just claims, we are equally far from being 
deficient in that wisdom and prudence, which forbid the pursuit of such as 
arc unreasonable and indefensible. 

The beneficial effects of the high character and augmented influence which the 
East-India Company thus possess, at present, at the port of Canton, are felt, 
both by the peculiar trade of the Company, and also by the remaining part of 
our national trade with China, which is carried on, under the Company’s auspices 
and control, cither in their own ships, by their own marine servants, or in 
the ships trading from, and! belonging to, their several settlements in India, by 
the private merchants residing there, under the Company’s authority. The 
same effects arc even felt, in a certain degree, by the whole of the foreign 
trade generally. The exertions, for instance, which the Company’s servants 
are continually called upon to make for the maintenance of privileges and the 
resistance of acts of encroachment, and perhaps oppression, must, when suc- 
cessful, be more or less profitable to all who are concerned in the trade : but 
it should always be recollected, that the acts of justice or of favour which, in 
consequence of such exertions, and in cases of a general nature, may be im-* 
)>artcd to all, would, without such exertions, (exertions, of course, presupposing 
a power lodged somewhere, capable of, and interested in making them,) in all 
probability be imparted to none. 

It is also further true, that the credit and character acquired by the Com- 
pany, and by the Company’s servants in China, may, to a certain extent, have 
had the effect (which was equally undesigned as unlooked-for) of sheltering 
and countenancing some of the foreign traders of other nations, and those 
especially of America. 

There have been, without doubt, some instances, in which the undistin- 
guishing and ill-informed Chinese, relying on external appearances and on ap- 
parent uniformity of manners, have (very unfortunately sometimes for them- 
selves) placed those foreign traders much too nearly on a level in estimation 
with those of the English nation, of whose honour and probity they had al- 
ready had so much more certain experience. 

The eyes of the Chinese are, indeed, now more open, both to the personal 
and tbc national distinctions of the foreigners who frequent their coasts ; and 
misconceptions, in these, respects, can therefore scarcely occur again to any 
spriops extent. But it is necessary, here, to advert generally to what has thus 
occurred, as it has so happened, that this partial and incidental participation by 
the, Americans, and others, in the advantages so variously resulting from the 
flourishing credit and exalted reputation in China of the British East-India 
Company, has, very preposterously, been adduced as an argument against the 
expediency and utility of the system itself which produced them ; a system 

which* 
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which, as we have seen, is mainly the cause of that general prosperity of foreign 
commerce in Chine, the benefits of which, if not exclusively, must always be, 
for the most part, our own. 

In fine, the English, when they first adventured in the trade to China, pre- 
sented themselves to the notice of the Chinese, necessarily, under the double 
disadvantage of being foreigners and being merchants: nevertheless, since they 
have been invested with the character of representatives and servants of a great 
Company, enjoying the declared and immediate protection of the sovereign of 
their nation, they have succeeded, by sure, though gradual advances, in raising 
the British trade to a pitch of prosperity, and themselves personally, to a degree 
of respectability in the estimation of the Chinese, which the most sanguine 
expectations, under a due knowledge of the circumstances of the case, would 
hardly have anticipated. 

Though foreigners, they have approved themselves just in their dealings, 
and, generally speaking, wise and consistent in their proceedings. 

Though merchants, or agents of merchants, such as they have always pro- 
fessed themselves, the Chinese have found them to possess substantially all the 
power, as well as much of the dignity, which the highest rank and office are 
capable of conferring. 

Though they lay claim to no direct authority from their sovereign, it is 
obvious to the Chinese, that they are especially protected and regarded by 
him, and that they are intimately connected with his immediate officers and ser- 
vants. 

Though they may not personally nor individually have access to the 
throne of the Chinese emperor, the emperor’s officers and subjects well know 
that they have already been once virtually represented at the court of Pekin 
by the king’s ambassador ; and they therefore naturally suppose that they, 
and the interests of the trade, will be so represented again, on future similar 
occasions. 

If, then, we are content to persevere in the system which we have found 
upon trial so safe and so efficacious, taking only such further steps towards the 
improvement and completion of that system as the knowledge and experience 
acquired in the course of our intercourse with the Chinese may be found to 
suggest; if, in short, we do not think it too much to continue to employ the 
means which are reasonable and in our power, of soothing the prejudices and 
conciliating the good-will of a people with whom we maintain so beneficial 
and so important a connexion, taking care always, more especially, that their 
increasing jealousy of our power find a regular and sufficient counterpoise in 
their increasing respect and esteem for our character, it may safely be pro- 
nounced that there are no limits to the improvement and the extension, of 
which our commercial relations with China will be found susceptible. Upon 
the most moderate calculation, they will always prove a fruitful and important 
source of compensation for those embarrassing restrictions and impediments 
to which, owing to events of a political nature, so much of our trade is at 
present subjected in the western world. 

On the contrary, if we invert this order of things, if we are rash enough 
to break up that wholesome system of control and subordination, that mo- 
derate but effectual coercive influence which, directly or indirectly, the Com- 
pany possesses over every British individual and every British transaction in 
China; and which, consistently with our laws and liberties, it is obvious could 
not possibly be made to subsist upon any other than its present basis ; if, led 
away by a theory, which, however true in general, the peculiar circumstances 

of 
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of thcta.se render wholly inapplicable, we at once throw open this trader 
equally and indiscriminately, to the experienced and the inexperienced, the 
honest and the dishonest, the wary and the unwary ; if, ceasing to interpose 
the present conciliating medium, wc hazard the consequent collision of such 
opposite characters and habits as those of the Chinese and the natives of 
Great Britain, especially in such increased numbers, on the one side, as a 
trade in the hands of individuals, even less in extent and value than the 
present, might probably employ, we shall, there is every reason to suppose, 
have the mortification to witness, not perhaps the immediate extinction of th? 
trade, but certainly its progressive decline into a state of unprofitableness and 
insignificance, by strides far more rapid, probably, than those by which it has 
attained its present prosperity. 

•A connexion which, in so many ways, is beneficial to the British commu- 
nity at large, and which at best is so precarious, the worst and most ungO'- 
vcrnable part of that community would be thus put in a situation at any time 
to suspend, if not altogether to destroy, by their criminal excesses, or even 
by their follies and imprudence. 

The peculiar circumstances under which foreigners, are received in Cbinq, 
are in fact such, that the body or nation suffers from individual offences 
almost equally, whether those offences are subjected to punishment, or per- 
mitted to escape with impunity. The latter event naturally tends to render 
foreigners objects of hatred and aversion, while the former invariably entails 
upon them humiliation and disgrace. 

Extreme cases of this description have happily as yet rarely been known 
to occur, as the East-Iudia Company’s servants, by qieans of the powers 
either directly vested in them, or indirectly arising out of their situation, havp 
hitherto, in every instance of difficulty, actively interposed, cither for the 
preservation or the restoration of harmony. But were this resource takep 
away, it is difficult to say which of the probable consequences would be most 
to be deprecated ; the license ancl disorder ensuing from the frequent impunity 
of offences, or the still more intolerable and humiliating grievance of the 
abandonment of British subjects to struggle for their lives, unassisted, against 
false or unproved charges, and amongst all the mazes of Chinese injustice and 
chicanery. 

To obviate the hazard of either of these unpleasant alternatives, in the 
event of an unrestricted trade, the appointment of a King’s consul at Canton 
has been suggested, and it has been supposed by some that such a public 
functionary would be fully competent to the discharge of all the political 
duties, at least, which can now fall to the lot of the servants of the East- 
India Company. 

Whether it might, or might not be advisable to engraft such an appointment 
upon the existing system, is a question which it may be difficult to decide.; 
but one thing is certain, that the creation of such an appointment would not, 
of itself, in the smallest degree, remove the difficulties above adverted to. 

Whatever the consular character might add to the dignity, it can add no- 
thing whatever to the power already enjoyed by the British authorities undqr 
the present establishment. It is from the trade that that power is derived. 
It is the trade, for instance, which confers on the Company’s representatives 
their present power of controlling, not only the marine service of their em- 
ployers, but also, in a certain degree, all other shipping whatever, importing 
from India or elsewhere under the British flag. ** , , 

It is the trade which, by reason of its great extent, has often given Aep 
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means, peaceable as well as legitimate, of either favouring or counteracting the 
views of the Chinese government, and this upon occasions when the possession 
and exertion of such a power have proved of vital importance to the British 
interests in that quarter. It is, lastly, also the trade «tohich proves the great 
engine of power for influencing the proceedings of the licensed Chinese mer- 
chants, a class of men upon whose conduct and disposition, in respect to 
foreigners in China, much more depends than is commonly suspected. 

The trade being therefore, in point of fact, the only real and available 
source of power and influence in the present case, such power and influence 
can of course reside with none but the representatives of- those who carry it 
on. The King’s ambassador at the court of Pekin, and also the captains of 
his Majesty’s navy, when they have powerful ships under their command, are 
capable no doubt of exerting an influence distinct from the trade; but a 
king’s consul at Canton, without much greater powers than those with which 
consuls are usually entrusted, must necessarily, whatever his nominal dignity, 
be little more than a cypher. 

The foregoing observations have a reference chiefly to the circumstances 
under which the Britislrtrade to China is placed, by the peculiar character and 
temper of the government of the country where it is carried on. But there are 
several other important features peculiar to this trade ; features more purely 
commercial, which will be found strongly to confirm the inference which has 
already been drawn, that it cannot exist in any thing like its present extent 
and flourishing condition, otherwise than at this time, through the medium of 
an exclusive Company. 

It is necessary to consider a little more particularly, both what the objects 
of the trade are, and with whom it is carried on. 

It is well known, that it is not a free trade with the Chinese people ge- 
nerally, and to all the various ports of the Chinese empire. If such a trade 
could be procured to us by negociation, it would, under certain modifications, 
be no doubt infinitely desirable. The possession of such advantages, and of 
so firm a footing in the country, might perhaps render it less unsafe, at least 
in a commercial point of view, to try the experiment of allowing a free com- 
petition on one side to meet a free competition already existing on the other. 
But while we are confined to one port, and to eight or ten merchants, who, 
although they are permitted to deal with foreigners individually, are neverthe- 
less to many purposes incorporated together, and obliged to act as a body, the 
case evidently is widely different. 

Nothing, it is most probable, could have prevented combinations, and the 
exercise of arbitrary and dictatorial powers over the trade, on the part of the 
Chinese merchants, but the present system, by which we bid singly in the 
market for the greatest portion of the articles of China produce, through the 
agency of the East-India Company. 

The effect of the commercial preponderance we thus enjoy is such, that the 
richest Chinese merchants have been unable to contend against it, while the 
poorer ones have been placed by it, in a great measure, at the disposal of the 
Company. 

The Company’s servants arc thus enabled to regulate the prices of most of 
the articles of our trade, rather upon the general principles of expediency* and 
the real state of the internal market of the country, than the mere circumstance 
ofjtfre greater or less liberality or fairness of those eight or ten individuals to 
wrom the trade has been, by the Chinese government, thought proper to be 
restricted* « 

Nothing 
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Nothing can be a stronger evidence of this fact, than the uniformity in the 
Canton prices of teas, which while the nominal value of all articles of con- 
sumption have, in almost all parts of the world, been more or less rapidly 
increasing* and while the Chinese Government has been supposed to be con- 
stantly augmenting its taxes and impositions, have experienced a rise scarcely 
worthy of notice. 

In point of fact, the Company have seldom failed to obtain with readiness, 
not only fair market prices, but the absolute pre-emption of all China goods 
brought to sale at Canton for foreign consumption. The competition which, 
in the purchase of dome particular species of teas, and in that of some other 
articles of comparatively trifling consequence, has been occasionally met with 
by the Company from Americans, or from their own marine officers, is small 
indeed, in comparison with the endless and ruinous competition which would 
ensue, from throwing the whole into the hands of individuals, and thus divid- 
ing, as it were, the British public against itself. 

To prove that we should, under such circumstances, be obliged, generally 
speaking, to pay higher to the Chinese for teas and other articles, the produce 
of China, than we do at present, seems scarcely to require an argument. But 
it is here further to be observed, that when, through the superior weight and 
influence of the Company, the prices are once reduced to, or retained within 
reasonable limits, and a standard thus established, the portion of foreign trade 
which is in the hands of private individuals is naturally governed, in great 
measure, by the same rule. It may even, in a few instances, happen, that in- 
dividuals appear, under particular circumstances, to be favoured still more than 
the Company themselves ; hut this, when it really exists in the fair course of 
trade, is altogether casual, and it is oftener the result of fraud, or a mere fal- 
lacy, founded on wrong calculations. 

Exceptions, moreover, to the general rule, will, no doubt, occasionally be 
the result of those hazardous and irregular speculations of individuals, which, 
however generally pernicious, sometimes lead to great gains as well as to great 
losses, but which, of course, the wisdom of a well-regulated trade can never 
admit of. Purchases are also often made by individuals upon the principle of 
barter, or upon credit, or late in the season, or from merchants under tempo- 
rary distress, or of goods of a deceptive kind, which, while they are nominally 
cheaper in price, are, in a still greater degree, inferior in quality. From any 
such cases as these, no general inferences, it is obvious, can justly be drawn ; 
but it is believed with confidence, that it has been generally admitted, by all 
those who have had an opportunity of making the comparison, than when the 
parallel is fairly made, between the trade of the Company and that of Ame- 
ricans and other private adventurers, the advantages on the side of the former 
are found to be both important and unquestionable. 

In regard to the disposal in China of our British manufactures and produc- 
tions, the advantage accruing to the public from the establishment of an exclu- 
sive Company, are no less conspicuous than those alre dy stated to arise in 
other instances. 

It is notorious, that the Company, by the means, or through the influence 
of the trade reciprocally carrying on at the same time in articles the produce of 
China, has been enabled to export, and has also succeeded in inducing the 
Chinese merchants to receive, large and increasing proportions of our staple 
manufactures and productions, and at prices excluding all ideas of profit, either 
to the Company, who are the last sellers on the part of the English, dPto 
the licensed Canton merchants, who are the first purchasers on the part of the 
Chinese. The 
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' The* Advantage to us, in the fatter respect, is obvious; and, in the former, 
though it may be doubted, in a general point of view, how far actual pecu- 
niary sacrifices, on the part 6f the Company, can of themselves be beneficial 
to the hafion at large, yet in the cases in which they l$Ve been made, as here 
quoted, it may easily be shewn, that they actually have been thus beneficial, 
and that in a very considerable degree. 

. The leading articles amongst our manufactures and productions, which we 
have already succeeded in introducing into China, are our woollens and our 
metals. The latter have found, hitherto, but little sale, otherwise than in their 
raw or unmanufactured state ; and if it had not been for the great and persever- 
ing exertions of the East-India Company, there is great reason to snppose, 
that the sale of our woollen trade would have remained equally limited. 

: In a country in which the people have been so long accustomed to rely for 
all the necessaries, and even conveniences of life, upon its internal resources, 
where almost every species of ostentation and splendour is precluded by sump- 
tuary laws and frugal habits, and where the prejudices against novelty and inno- 
vation of every kind have been often found to more than counterbalance the 
most convincing proofs of superior excellence and utility, there was surely 
little reason to hope, - that had things been left to take their natural course, our 
manufacturer and productions could have ever obtained any thing like an ex- 
tensive or general consumption. 

The Company, nevertheless, now sell in China, annually, not less than 
about one million sterling in value of British woollens alone. To this height 
they have succeeded in carrying the trade, by previously submitting, from year 
to year, to very considerable losses, and by regularly binding the Chinese mer- 
chants, by the tenour of their annual contracts, to receive these goods in part 
payment for their teas, and upon terms which, low as they were, in compa- 
rison with those upon which the woollens had been originally purchased in 
England, were still, almost always, considerably higher than could have been 
warranted or expected, upon the mere consideration of the then state of the 
demand in China. 

'• Thus the sacrifices made by the Company, with the view of reducing our 
British prices more nearly to the level of the Chinese market, and the exertions 
to which the Chinese merchants have been at the same time stimulated, in order 
to effect, without actual loss, the disposnl of a stock constantly imposed on 
them in superabundance, have gradually conspired to effect the dispersion of 
our manufactures, to a great extent, over the country, in spite of every kind 
of predilection and prejudice. 

The taste for British goods has been introduced, and seems now pretty well 
established. The superior quality of our cloths seems to be very generally 
felt and acknowledged : but what has, perhaps, most of all contributed to their 
•present favourable reception throughout the interior of China, is the uncommon 
•care and attention bestowed by the Company in preventing the introduction of 
any thing like deception or suspicious inequality into the packages of goods 
issued from their warehouses. In this respect, the Company- have been suc- 
cessful in commanding the admiration and confidence of the Chinese, in a 
degree that has probably no parallel. It is notorious, that the Company’s mark 
like the impression upon a coin, is now admitted in almost all parts of the vast 
empire of Chmaj as a testimony of the quantity and quality of the article, on 
which it appears so unquestionable, as to preclude the necessity of ftuther 
examination. How beneficial such a confidence must be, in facilitating- the 
jfetispersion of the goods, and how impossible/ under any otbe* system* it must 

* be 
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be (however highly we may be disposed to rate the general probity of onr pri- 
vate merchants) to maintain such a confidence unbroken, must be obvious to 
every, unbiassed judgment. There is no doubt that, under the present circum- 
stances, the trade itt British woollens is at length becoming a gainful one to all 
parties. The Company are, on the one hand, in a fuir way to reap some por- 
tion of the benefits of its sacrifices and its exertions (sacrifices and exertions, 
such as none but a Company could have made or submitted to), while, on the 
other hand, the remaining and most important portion of these benefits, namely, 
the increased and still increasing vent for British produce, necessarily fall to 
our manufacturers and to the nation at large. 

Another, and a still more important view, in which the trade to China is to 
be considered, is the supply which it affords us, and is alone capable of afford- 
ing, of an article in such general use, as to be nearly equivalent to a necessary 
of life. The consumption of tea in the British dominions is now estimated at 
twenty-five millions of pounds weight, upon an average, per annum ; and it will 
scarcely be doubted by any who considers the'nature and the universality of the 
consumption of this article, even amongst the lowest classes in this country, 
that any material reduction in the quantity, or deterioration of the quality, would 
be productive of very considerable distress and inconvenience. It is impossible 
not to foresee, that so general a privation, so material a diminution of the daily 
and domestic comforts of the poor, as must ensue, in a proportionate degree, 
from the total, or the partial failure in the supply of tea, would, wherever the 
evil extended, be calculated to excite new discontents, as well as to embitter 
those which the unavoidable pressure of the war might already have occasioned. 
The national interests would, moreover, it is obvious, suffer no less in another 
way, by the consequent defalcation in the public revenue, of which the portion 
derived from this source now amounts to about four millions sterling: and, 
lastly, by the corresponding diminution, at the same time, of the fuir profits of 
the East-India Company, that is to say, in fact, the profits, directly or indi- 
rectly, of a very large portion indeed of the British community. 

From these evils the nation is secured, as far as human prudence and fore- 
sight can be supposed capable of securing it, by the operation of the chartered 
privileges of the East-India Company. 

The national interests require more, in fact, from this branch of trade, than 
it could, by any possibility attain, if left altogether to itself. They require, 
in the. first place, that the supply it affords us of the article in question should 
be uniformly auequate, but not much more than adequate to the demand, not 
only in the aggregate, but also in respect to the several varieties and kinds, of 
which it is necessary that that aggregate should consist. 

There is probably no article of commerce whose value requires to be de- 
termined by such nicety of previous examination, and the due discrimination 
of which requires such matured judgment and experience ; no article of which 
the quality, aud consequently the credit and the consumption, is so liable to be 
afiecled by improper admixture and adulteration. It has accordingly been found 
requisite, among other regulations, that all damaged teas, though often sale- 
able (for the purposes, no doubt, of deception ami adulteration) for consider- 
able sums, should be destroyed; and barges are, in consequence, frequently 
sent down by the Coitipany to the mouth of the Thames, with such teas on 
board, for the express purpose of discharging their contents into the sea. 
There are other teas Which, though not actually damaged, are of an inadmis* 
sible and objectionable quality. Whenever these; contrary to the intention* 
of the. Company, have been imported* they haye, if necessary, been returned 

back 
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back on the hands of the owners; and, at all events, the repetition of such 
practices has been discouraged, by deducting the full amount of the loss upon 
such teas from the accounts of the respective Chinese merchants. To these, 
and similar charges, though made after an interval of t\fSft>r more years, the 
Chinese! merchants (such is their confidence in the honour and good faith of 
the Company) submit, almost without question or examination. 

There are, on .the other hand, kinds of tea in China, a certain portion of 
which it is essentially requisite to provide for the annual investment for 
England, though, upon a comparison of the sales of these teas at home with 
the prices that must be given to procure them abroad, they are found some- 
times to yield little or no immediate profit. The Company accordingly give a 
degree of encouragement to the growth and manufacture of such teas, which 
individuals, having only a limited and temporary interest in the trade, never 
could think of, but which the longer and more extended experience of a public 
body teaches to be beneficial, both to the nation and to itself ; because it is 
found that a certain admixture with some others of that particular kind of tea 
(the introduction of a suitable supply of which is secured by the above means) 
by the retail dealers in England, materially contributes to maintain the credit 
and extend the sales of the article generally. 

In a word, upon the present system, the quality, the quantity, and the ap- 
preciation of our annual supply of this important article of consumption, is 
evidently carried to the greatest pitch of perfection, that the circumstances 
under which foreigners are received in China will admit of. The whole of 
the produce for foreign consumption of each season, passing, with little excep- 
tion, regularly under the review of the Company’s servants, nothing can be 
conceived more free and unconfined than their choice ; and in this they are 
determined, not like individual traders, by some casual and immediate advan- 
tage and temptation, but by general views of the superior excellence or suit- 
ableness of the article tendered to meet the existing demand, and thereby to 
promote, as well the interests of the nation as those of their own immediate 
employers. 

In regulating also the extent of the supply, they are too well acquainted 
with the importance and nature of the interests under their charge to permit 
those, variations and irregularities to occur, by which individual traders are 
too often known to endeavour to influence the state of the market,, and to 
seek to render it subservient to their particular views and interests. And if 
it were even possible to suppose the Company, or their representatives, *to act 
ever under the influence of such a policy, the legislature, by determining by 
law the amount of the. stock of teas to be kept up permanently in their ware- 
houses, and by such other acts as its wisdom may suggest, has always the 
power (which in the case of an open trade it could not have) of interfering 
and controlling them. As to the appreciation of the teas in China, the reasons 
have already been stated why, under the present system, it must necessarily be 
the lowest which the nature of the case and the state of the market will permit. 

To recapitulate : — It has been endeavoured to shew, in what manner the 
present prosperity and comparative security of the China trade have arisen out 
of the system under which it has been conducted ; a system which, through 
the medium of an exclusive Company, diffuses the profits and advantages of a 
great and well-regulated commerce, in equitable proportions, directly or in- 
directly, over the whole of the British community ; first, by its regular and 
secure contributions to the revenue (by which so much equivalent taxation of a 
jJiflSwent description is avoided) ; secondly, by its satisfactory and amply abun- 
dant 
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dant supply of an universally desired article of daily consumption; thirdly, by 
its distinguished success in extending the sales and maintaining the credit of 
British manufactures and productions ; and lastly, by the support and employ- 
ment it gives to multitudes in the marine and other services of the Company, 
exclusive of that large and important portion of the Brilish community pri- 
marily interested in it, under the denomination of East-Itidia Proprietors. 

It has further been pointed out and exemplified in what manner the Chinese 
have recognized and become accustomed to the existing system, and how, in 
fact, while it has had the effect of reconciling them to our principles of 
government, it has enabled us, in a great degree, to counteract the worst 
features of their own. 

Finally, therefore, it is inferred, that by a dereliction of the system in 
question the trade cannot be improved, though it may probably be ruined; 
that though it may thus be put into other hands, there is no probability in the 
nature of things, that into whatever hands it may fall, it can benefit, or advan- 
tageously employ, a larger portion than it does at present of the British 
public. 

It is probable that the truth of these positions is already so far admitted, 
that there are not now many persons who w r ould venture to recommend the total 
and immediate subversion of a system which time and circumstances have so 
essentially connected, in various ways, with our national interests. But a 
much greater, and more respectable number of persons, appear to have as- 
sented to propositions for the admission, under certain circumstances, of a 
general trade in China produce; by which propositions the exclusive privilege 
of the Company to the trade to that empire is equally assailed, though in a more 
indirect manner: and the ultimate tendency being the same, the consequences 
are necessarily to be deprecated and resisted in a similar manner. 

In fact, without an exclusive trade in the articles the produce of China, the 
exclusive admission to the ports of that empire might soon become little better 
than a nominal privilege, and of very doubtful advantage. If the private trader 
is placed in a situation to obtain, either openly or clandestinely, any material 
participation in the existing trade for the supply of Great Britain and Ireland 
with the staple commodities of the Chinese empire, it is obvious that all fur- 
ther calculations on the part of the Company, either for suiting the tonnage to 
the supply, or the supply to the demand, must be perfectly nugatory. 

Circumstances might put it into the power of private traders to defeat the 
Comp£ny*s wisest provisions for the regular accommodation of the. British con- 
sumer, while they always would render less certain and practicable the con- 
tinuance of such measures as are now taken by the Company for the relief of 
the British manufacturers. 

The speculations of individuals might, no doubt, be hazardous and irre- 
gular, and generally ruinous, perhaps, whenever they were legal ; but, in either 
ease, the trade of private individuals, through indirect channels, would neces- 
sarily entail the introduction of inferior and objectionable teas into the 
British market, and thus, by discrediting the article, reduce the consumption, 
and finally bring ruin and disorder into that trade, in which they had so un- 
worthily participated. 

(To he concluded in our next number .) 
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THE JEWS OF ABYSSINIA.* 

Portuguese and Spanish writers of the sixteenth and, seventeenth centu- 
ries, as well as Bruce and Salt, have spoken of a Jewltro, race settled from 
time immemorial in Abyssinia. They are termed Falassjan , or “ the Exiled, v 
by the other inhabitants of the country, whether Christians, Mahomedans, or 
Pagans. Since their establishment in Abyssinia, which, at the latest, is dated 
A.C. 330, up to the year 1800, these Jews were governed by Israelitish kings> 
who resided, from the first century before the birth of our Saviour till the 
year 154 2, in a city built on a very steep rock, and called Ambahay; it is 
situated in the northern part of the mountainous country of Samen. Subse- 
quently to the year 1542, the seat of this Jewish court was removed to Fol- 
oen, then to Segareteh, and more recently to Genzarah and Missourat. The 
Jews who occupied this mountain-region defended themselves successfully 
against the Christian sovereigns of Abyssinia and the Moors of Adel, at the 
period when the latter wrested from the former their possessions in Abyssinia. 

During the ages preceding the conversion of the Abyssinians to Christianity, 
which w r aa in the year 325, the Jewish kings held not only Samen, but the 
country betwixt it and the sea. After the year 330, they progressively lott 
the whole of their possessions, except Samen. To compensate for this, the 
Israelites gained possession of the territory west of Samen, and between it and 
Lake Dcmbea, which they held till the middle of the sixteenth century, from 
which period to the year 1630 they were gradually dispossessed of these pro- 
vinces, and were forced to pay to the Christian sovereigns an annual tribute of 
money, cattle, woollen cloths, and iron. Since that period, both parties 
were faithful to their engagements : when Bruce visited the country, the Jew's 
of Samen could still bring 50,000 effective men into the held. About the year 
1800 their royal family became extinct, and the Jews of Samen know no other 
head now than the individual who reigns over the Christians of Abyssinia. 

The object of this memoir is to demonstrate that the establishment of these 
Jews in Abyssinia may be traced as far back as the age of Alexander the Great. 
The positive and exact data on the state of the arts and manufactures amongst 
this Jewish people become thus the more interesting, inasmuch as their ances- 
tors dwelt formerly in the neighbourhood of the Tyrians, who always lived in 
peace with the Israelites, and taught them the art of rearing palaces and mag- 
nificent temples, as well as that of constructing ships, and visiting the most 
distant seas. Would it not be surprising if, in spite of all this, and notwith- 
standing the remote antiquity of the Jewish settlement in Abyssinia, the exist 1 
ing arts and pursuits of this people should afford no illustration of those o 
their forefathers during their sojourn in Palestine, nor of the progress of civi- 
lization and the arts and manufactures amongst the Phmnicfans, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Egyptians, and other nations, with whom the Jews of the Holy 
Land had been constantly in communication, when between the years B.C, , 
643 and 330, a party of that nation quitted their native country for Abyssinia, 
where they made many proselytes, and where they have retained, up to the 
present time, their independence, their ancient tongue, their religion and in- 
stitutions? My researches have proved the contrary. 

The political history of the Abyssinian Jews is important in another respect, 
since their influence was fatally exerted against the empire of Meroe and that 
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of the Automoloi, by forcing the semi-barbarous inhabitants oil the eastward to 
-fix their habitations more to the west, and by opposing to the ascendancy of 
the Meroe mode of worship over the minds of the indigenous inhabitants of 
Abyssinia and Sennaaiy the more efficacious influence of a monotheistic reli- 
gion, which teaches that its votaries are more beloved by the Almighty than 
other mortals. The veil which has hitherto concealed the latter history of the 
empire of Meroe will be a little raised, on discovering, first, that towards the 
year 643 B.C. a colony of Egyptian warriors established themselves to the 
westward of the Blue Nile, and to the southward of the territory of the ancient 
Mcroe; 2dly, that between the years 643 and 330 B.C. a colony of more than 
J 0,000 Jews, with upwards of 4,000 Syrian idolaters intermixed, fixed them- 
selves in Abyssinia; 3dly, that about the year 90 B.C. came thither certain 
Graeco-Egyptian colonists, whose chiefs subjected, in the succeeding fifty years, 
all the other nations of Abyssinia, but who, in the succeeding half-century; 
were forced to divide the sceptre of Abyssinia with the Jewish princes ; and 
4tlily, that towards the year 69 B.C. a people of Caffre race left the boiv 
der of the Quilmanci rivers and the isle of Madagascar to settle in the south- 
west of Abyssinia, in the territory occupied by the Automoloi, or the Egyp- 
tian warriors, who evacuated it thereupon, by degrees, and took possession of 
the ancient state of Meroe, the city of that name, and Upper Nubia. 

Of all the colonies here enumerated, that of the Jews exercised most in- 
fluence over the empire of Meroe and that of the Automoloi. The Abyssfc- 
nian Israelites had, in centuries prior to the Christian era, conquered much 
territory from those two states, and their religion had spread very rapidly 
amongst the idolatrous inhabitants of Abyssinia and Sennaar. 

According to the Abyssinian historians, the establishment of the Jews in 
their country was so early as the reign of Solomon in the Holy Land ; namely, 
about 980 B.C., when the Queen of Sheba returned from Jerusalem to her 
own kingdom. According to the account of the foreign Jews, those of Abys- 
sinia settled in that country in the time of llehoboam, son of Solomon, when 
Judea was divided into the kingdoms of Judah and Israel. Rejecting, how- 
ever, all statements which are not based upon surd and authentic grounds, it 
will appear that the entry of the Jews into Abyssinia took place before the 
year 300 and after the year 613 B.C. 

Philostorgius, a Greek writer of the fourth century, says, in his Ecclesias- 
tical History,* “ to the south of the Ax u mites, along the ocean, as far as its 
most eastern extremity (Cape Gardafui) dwell the Syrians, 2 The original 
inhabitants of the country round about still know them by that name. They 
are quite darkened in complexion by the heat of the sun, its rays fulling per- 
pendicularly upon them. They still speak the language of their forefathers. 
They were transported by Alexander the Great from Syria into their new 
country.” In translating the Greek word Sug* 9 in this passage, into the Gyx 
tongue, the ancient spoken language of Abyssinia, and which is at present the 
written language, we obtain the word Saman , which resembles Samcn , the 
name which the Abyssinian province already spoken of bears in the Greek in- 
scription of Adulis.f The Latin poet Claudian,J who lived almost at the 
same time with Philostorgius, and who had resided in Egypt, and well knew the 
manners of the Ethiopians, speaks of the Abyssinian Jews. He calls them 
positively Judai. It is therefore certain that in the time of Philostorgius there 
were Jews in Abyssinia ; and it is also probable, from what has been stated, 

that 
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that Saman was the name by which the indigenous inhabitants of Abyssinia 
formerly designated the Jews of their country. It is, moreover, highly pro- 
bable that this people entered it either alone, or mingled with Syrian idolaters 
in the time of Alexander the Great; a circumstance not surprising, consider- 
ing that, according to Josephus, he transported a party of Samaritan Jews 
from Syria to the south of Egypt. We read too, in Eusebius, in Tzetzes, in 
the Talmud, in the Jewish historian Joseph ben Gorion, and in the Greek 
writer John Malala, that the Macedonian conqueror undertook a successful 
expedition against the inhabitants of Meroe, and Josephus tells us that many 
orthodox Jews voluntarily enrolled themselves in the armies of Alexander, 
whom they followed in his conquests. Pliny speaks of a successful campaign 
of Alexander against Arabia Petrsea and Arabia Felix. Nothing, therefore, 
militates against the supposition that the Syrian colony in Abyssinia mentioned 
by Philostorgius was placed there in the time of Alexander the Great, and by 
his order. The two following passages, from the works of two ancient au- 
thors, prove that about the year 130 B.C. the Jews were very numerous in 
Abyssinia. “ Most of the Troglodytes,” says Agatharcides,* “ are circum- 
cised, like the Egyptians, partially; but those whom the Greeks term Colobes 
(mutilated) circumcise their children as soon as they are horn, entirely.” The 
age at which the ancient Egyptians and Troglodytes, not being Colobes, prac- 
tised circumcision on their children, is not stated by Agatharcides, who, as he 
wrote at Alexandria, thought it unnecessary to say what every one knew ; but 
Ambrose, father of the church of the fourth century, tells tisf that the Egyp- 
tians were circumcised between the tenth and fourteenth years of their age, 
the time at which the Christians and Mahomedans now living in Egypt still 
circumcise their children. In Abyssinia, on the contrary, many Christians 
circumcise their children the eighth day after birth. This custom arises from 
the ascendancy which the precepts of the Jewish religion formerly exerted 
over the Abyssinians prior to their entry into the Christian church. The 
peculiar mode of circumcision practised amongst the Jews of Abyssinia cor- 
responds exactly with the directions of the Pentateuch, though it differs from 
that which prevailed in ancient Egypt and is in use amongst the Mahomedans. 
In ancient times, the Jews were the only people who circumcised in that pecu- 
liar manner ; and I can undertake to say, that even if the Phoenicians and the 
Syrians were formerly circumcised in the same mode as the Jews of all countries 
are at the present day, it would not be the less true that the Colobes of Aga* 
tharcidcs could not be either Phoenicians or Syrians, but of Israelitish origin; 
for HerodotusJ relates that these two nations did not retain the custom of 
circumcision when they settled in a foreign land. 

The fact that the Abyssinian people, called by the Greeks Colobes, or 
the “ mutilated,” were of Jewish origin, is confirmed by the positive testi- 
mony of Artemidorus, a Greek writer, who lived about the year 100 B.C., and 
who tells us that the Colobes circumcised their female children in the same 
manner as the Jews : a custom still practised by the Jews of Abyssinia, but 
not by those of other countries, it being prohibited in the Talmud. Strabo$ 
states to the same effect as Artemidorus. The Jews of Abyssinia have pre- 
served, in their ancient purity, the customs observed heretofore in Palestine 
in respect to circumcision ; the precepts of the Talmudists, on the contrary, 
are not always in concord with those ancient usages. 

* Df Rub jo Mari , in Phot. Hiblioth. Diod. Sic., iii. p. 105. t Dc Abrahama , I. c. ii. 
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The Colobes are described as men who subsist on the flesh of 

cattle, by Agatharcides and by Artcmidorus. Other Abyssinian races, who 
preferred animal to vegetable food, were termed by the ancients elephant-eaters, 
ostrich-eaters, &c. It is well known that the Jews are forbidden to eat the 
flesh of these animals and many others. Is it not remarkable, that the same 
Abyssinian nation which practised the Jewish form of circumcision should # 
live upon the flesh of cattle, "whilst other races in the same country devoured 
elephants, ostriches, rhinoceroses, hippopotamuses, lions, serpents, grass- 
hoppers, spiders, oysters, crabs, tortoises, shell-fish and other fish? But 
this circumstance is easily explained if we consider that the Colobcs were 
Jews: for the Israelites of Abyssinia do not eat the things forbidden by 
Moses, and the Abyssinians who are now Christians, but many of whom pro- 
bably professed formerly the Jewish religion, observe almost the same rule. 
Considering the vast number of the viands from which the Abyssinians ab- 
stain, and recollecting that they were converted to Christianity so early as the 
fourth century, there can be little room for doubt that the settlement of the 
Jews in Abyssinia must have preceded by many centuries the introduction of 
the Christian religion into that country. The Copts, who first preached the 
Gospel to the Abyssinians, and who still supply them with patriarchs, are not 
so scrupulous in the choice of food: they are content not to eat the flesh of 
swine, or of the hare; hut they do not refuse the other viands prohibited by 
the law of Moses ; whilst the Christians of Abyssinia abstain from nearly all 
the meats forbidden in the Pentateuch. Moreover, they have received from 
their Jewish countrymen many customs, religious and secular, of which no 
trace is to be found in the text of the Scriptures, nor in the other Hebrew 
books, but which seem, nevertheless, to have been in use amongst the Jews 
whilst they dwelt in the Holy Land. 

Diodorus Siculus (B.C. 14) says,* that near the southern extremity of the 
Strait of Bal)-el-Mandcl there dwelt a race of Troglodytes, who believed that 
the bed of the Red Sea had been twice exposed dry to the air for twenty-four 
hours. This tradition could only belong to the Jews of Abyssinia, for no 
traces of it are to be found among other people of antiquity besides the Jews. 

The Greek navigator named Eudoxus of Cnidus, who lived about the year 
120 B.C., in returning from Egypt, was cast by a storm on the coast of Ethio- 
pia.f There he remained long enough to learn thoroughly the language of 
the inhabitants. He soon afterwards undertook a voyage along the western 
coast of Africa, intending to make a circuit of this portion of the earth. ^He 
cast anchor in a harbour where the people spoke the same tongue as those of 
eastern Africa, in the country where he had formerly resided on his return from 
a voyage to India. The two people not only spoke the same language, but 
resembled each other in person. The resemblance was so great in respect to 
language, physical structure, customs, mode of dress, &c. that Eudoxus fan- 
cied he had arrived on the frontiers of the territory in which lie had formerly 
lived, and returning full of joy to Cadiz (the ancient Glides), whence he had 
sailed, he there stated that he had fulfilled the object he proposed at starting, 
to circumnavigate Africa. All the circumstances of Eudoxus’s history are 
easily explained, if w r e admit that the Greek traveller came to the country of 
the Syro-Jews, of whom Philostorgius spenks, and to a Carthaginian or Phoeni- 
cian colony on the west coast of Africa. Philostorgius acquaints us, that the 
colony of Syrians, or rather Syro-Jews, which Alexander had transported to 
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the southern coast of Abyssinia, spoke, in the fourth century, the Syrian lan- 
guage, or more properly, Hebrew, as do still the Jews of Abyssinia. The 
Hebrew and the ancient dialect of Tyre, the mother-country of Carthage, 
probably differed from each other less even than the Syrian and the Hebrew. 
In fact, Isaiah calls the Hebrew the language of the" Canaanites, and the 
Tyrians were the most civilized and most powerful of all the Canaanitish 
nations who spoke their language. In the sixth century of the Christian era, 
the Punic language was still spoken in several parts of the northern coast of 
Africa.* It is not, then, a matter of astonishment that, 700 years previously, 
this language was spoken in certain maritime towns on the west coast of 
Africa ; for we know that nearly 1 50 years posterior to the voyage of Eudoxus, 
there were several Phoenician or Carthaginian establishments in the gulf called 
by the ancients the Gulf of Commerce, f and which was situated between the 
river Leucos and Cape Blanco. 

The southern coast of Abyssinia was peopled, according to Philostorgius, by 
a Syrian colony : here it was that Eudoxus found a people speaking the same 
language as the Carthaginians who were settled on the west coast of Africa; 
here it is that Diodorus Siculus places a nation which believed that, in very 
remote times, the Red Sea had been twice dry for twenty-four hours ; here it 
is that Artemidorus locates the Colobes, who practised circumcision in the 
same manner as the Jews of Abyssinia and of other nations ; and here it is 
that Pliny fixes a place called Gaza, near the city of Assab, and another called 
Bargaza, or the country of Gaza, between the town of Zeila, the ancient Mo- 
syllon, and Cape Gardafui.J The term Gaza belongs, therefore, to several 
places on the southern coast of Abyssinia. The term resembles the word Gyz, 
the name given by the Abyssinians to their country and written language, and 
which signifies “ emigration :” wc shall soon see that Abyssinia received this 
name from the Syrians or Syro-Jews, who peopled part of it in the time of 
Alexander the Great, and who called themselves in the singular Gyz, in the 
plural Agazyan, and Agazi /, that is “ emigrants,” to denote that they had left 
their native country to dwell in Abyssinia. 

The following fact makes it still more probable that this people, whose man- 
ners and traditions offer so many traits characteristic of the ancient Hebrews : 
the Christians and the Jews of Abyssinia allege that the latter settled at first 
on the southern coast of that country, whence they spread in time into the 
interior : and further, on the route which these Jews took, in going from the 
Holy Land to Abyssinia, were many independent Jewish states up to the time 
of the Emperor Justinian, A.D. 550.$ 

It has been already mentioned, that the Abyssinians call their written lan- 
guage and their country Gyz , and that this name, which signifies “ emigra- 
tion,” was given by the Syro-Jews who settled in Abyssinia about 330 B.C. 
The following are some of tho arguments on which I found this assertion, 
which differs from the opinion of the learned Ludolphe. This father of Ethio- 
pian literature believed that the Abyssinians were a colony of Arabs, who 
peopled the country at a very remote period, anterior by some centuries to 
the Christian era. Ludolphe’s opinion is founded upon the meaning of the 
word Gijz, which implies “ colony,” and upon two passages from classic 
authors, in which mention is made of a city called Abysm in Arabia, and of 
an Arabian people named Abasenu The late Mr. Murray, a learned English 
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orientalist, agrees with Ludolphe, and corroborates his opinion by noting the 
affinity between the Gyz language and the Arabic. The late Mr. Salt, on the 
other hand, thought^the Abissinians were a different nation from the Arabsi 
from their physiognomy, their natural complexion, their mode of building and 
of dress, their writing, &c. ; in short, he says, the whole tenour of their poli- 
tical history and its contents proves that the Abyssinia ns and the Arabians are 
two distinct people. Mr. Salt, however, suspected that the affinity between 
the Gyz and the Arabic might be the effect of the settlement in Abyssinia of 
the Syrian colony of which Philostorgius speaks. Independently of this, Mr. 
Salt remarks that the affinity may be explained by the proximity of the coun- 
tries in which the two languages are spoken, without its being necessary to 
conclude either that Arabia was peopled by the Abyssinians, or the country 
of the latter by the Arabs. Another argument of Mr. Salt is, that all 
wc can learn from the fathers of the church and from the oldest Arabic 
authors concerning the Arabs and Abyssinians, leads us to conclude them to 
be two people of different races. Some of the arguments in favour of this 
conclusion are subjoined. 

1. The word gyz is written in the Gyz dialect, as in the Samaritan, with 
gimcl, ain , zain, not gimcl , alif \ zain, or gimcl , zain, ain , as in Arabic. 

2. The words Abyssa and Abaseni are not aspirated as the llabcsh of the 
Arabs, that is, Abyssinia . These two geographical names, which designate the 
same country in Arabia, are expressed in the Old Testament by Buz. Jere- 
miah places the city of Buz beside those of Tenia and JDedan : he names them 
together, adding that Nebuchadnezzar reduced all three as well as the whole 
of Arabia Dcserta and Arabia Pctrsea. The city of Abyssa is placed by Pto- 
lemy in the chain of mountains separating Arabia Pctraea and Arabia Felix on 
the south-east. Here, likewise, Ptolemy places several towns to which he 
gives the name of Thelma , and which are still found there. It is in this chain, 
then, that wc should seek the site of the Buz of Jeremiah, who places it near 
Tcma. They are both situated, according to the book of Moses, to the east- 
ward of Edom, which can be no other country than the mountainous region 
which bounds Arabia Dcserta on the sout h-east, and extends to the Persian 
Gulf, marking the limits between Arabia Pctrsca and Yemen. The site of the 
Buz of Jeremiah, therefore, coincides with that of the Abyssa of Ptolemy, 
which is the Abaseni of Stephen of Byzantium. But the words Buz and Ha - 
begh have no affinity whatever in the Arabic language: the Abyssinians, or 
llabcsh of the Arabs, cannot therefore be regarded as a colony of the Ara- 
bians whom Ptolemy and Stephen of Byzantium call Abyssa or Abaseni. The 
Abyssinians pretend not to be descended from Arabian colonists, nor do the 
Arabs claim the peopling of Abyssinia. The tradition common to both na- 
tions is, that the Abyssinians arc a mixture of Autochthones and the nations 
expelled by the Israelites from Palestine in the reign of Joshua. 

3. This union of the aborigines of Abyssinia with the Canaanites is termed 
Angaha , by the Abyssinians. The word angaba signifies “ the assemblage of 
nations” in the Gyz tongue; the word habesh expresses the same thing in 
Arabic, though it has no signification either in the Gyz or the Amharic. The 
Ab 3 'ssiuians, who sometimes call themselves Angaba , reject, nevertheless, tlie 
synonymous term of Habesh , as a denomination not honourable. Hence they 
repel any supposed affinity with tho Arabs. On the other hand,, we know 
from Philostorgius that, in the time, of Alexander the Great, a Syro-Jewish, 
colony settled in Abyssinia ; and the inhabitants assert that, besides the Ca- 
naanites, their conquerors the Jews also sent a colony into their country. 
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We know that it is, in fact, inhabited by a vast number of Israelites, who 
were at one time united in a national bod) r , ruled by monarchs of their owii 
religion. We know, besides, that about the year 150 B.&. the Jews called by 
the Greeks Colobes, or “ the mutilated,” were therf^f ery .numerous in Abys- 
sinia. / 

About the year 46 B.C. Caesar transported a party of Carthaginians settled 
at Tingis, a town in Mauritania, to Spain, where they built a town which 
they named Julia-gjoza, or Julia-lraducta, in honour of Julius Caesar.* Thus 
the term gjoza was used by these descendants of the Carthaginians or Phoeni- 
cians to express the Latin word Iraducta , which signifies “ transported.” So 
gyz is a technical term much used amongst the people of Palestine and Syria 
to express “ emigjphts.” It is not surprising, then, that the Syro-Jews, who 
settled in Abyssinia, should have assumed the epithet of gyz, or “ emigrants,” 
which was communicated to the other inhabitants of Abyssinia, and remains 
to the present time. Between A.D. 200 and 220, the name of gyz occurs in 
several parts of the coast and interior of Abyssinia. At that period nothing is 
heard of a country called Ilabesh in Troglodytica ; no other nations were 
known there besides the Axumites and the Agazynn or Agazy, that is, “ the 
emigrants,” the Samans or Syrians, the Colobes or “ mutilated,” and the Jews. 
The name of Axumites, by which the Abyssinians call themselves, comes 
from Axum, an ancient city of Abyssinia, built B.C. 30 by the Graeco-Egyp- 
tians, who settled in Abyssinia about the year 100 B.C. The term gyz is met 
with in ancient authors prior to this period, and it cannot therefore belong to 
any other nation than the Syro-Jews of Abyssinia, called Saman Falasyan, 
“ Syrians of Palestine,” by the natives ; Colobcs , by the Greeks ; Jews, by Clau- 
dian; and Agazy, or “emigrants,” in their own language. 

In reply to the argument drawn by Ludolphc and Murray from the affinity of 
the Gyz tongue being greater with the Arabic than with the Hebrew and other 
Semitic tongues, it may be asserted, though it may appear paradoxical, that 
the greater that affinity appears, the more certain is it that the Abyssinians 
and Arabians arc distinct nations, and have not peopled each other’s country. 
In the inscriptions of Adulis and of Axum occur the proper names of a vast 
number of Abyssinian places, almost all of which bear some signification in 
the Gyz language. It is the same in a great measure with most of the geogra- 
phical names of Arabia which appear in Eratosthenes,. Agatharcides, Artcnii- 
dorus, Diodorus, Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, &c., and which are of Arabic 
origin, and have a meaning in that language. If we now compare the geogra- 
phical names in Arabic with those of Troglodytica, which appear in the two 
inscriptions and in classical authors, we shall not find more than two or three 
common to both countries. If the Arabs were the first to people Abyssinia, 
we are bound to conclude that, having introduced their mother-tongue there, 
they would assign new local names corresponding with places, similar in cha- 
racter, in Arabic. This is a proceeding so natural to mankind, that the Ty- 
rians transported with them the name of Tyre to Africa and the Persian- 
Gulf ; the Spaniards have their Hispaniola in America, the English their New 
Scotland, and the French their Isle of Bourbon. Abyssinia being once studded 
with towns bearing Arabian names, they would continue to be so called, for 
elsewhere the language of Arabian colonists has subsisted amongst the natives. 
The Spaniards have inherited a Carthagena from the Carthaginians, and Portu- 
gal an Algarve from the western Arabs ; yet can the Abyssinians, dwelling close 
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beside the Arabians, and abandoning their commerce to the Mahomedan Arabs 
of the country, furnish, from the year 280 B.C. to A.D. 200, no geographical 
name in their country which recals any place in Arabia, of that date? We 
must then admit thajt; the Arabians have not peopled Abyssinia, nor the Abys- 
sinians Arabia ; and that the affinity of the Gyz and the Arabic arises from the 
proximity of the two nations and their mutual intercourse, and moreover from 
the Jewish and Syrian settlers in Abyssinia, whose languages exerted formerly 
an influence over the Ethiopic or Gyz tongue, which it still feels. 

Let us now endeavour to ascertain whether there were Jews in Abyssinia 
prior to the transportation of a colony of Jews and Syrians thitlicr by Alexan- 
der the Great. 

According to Aristams,* no Jews were settled in Egypt prior to the reign of 
Psammeticus, or before A.C. 643. It is not likely that there;|?ere Jews in Abys- 
sinia earlier than inEgvpt, which is not only nearer Palestine than Abyssinia, but 
the Egyptians invaded the Holy Land more frequently than the Ethiopians or 
Meroeans and their neighbours. They were often, subsequently to the time 
of Solomon, in alliance with the Jews, or traded with them. To judge by 
some Syriac words found in the Gyz language, I am inclined to believe that the 
first settlement of the Jews in Abyssinia was not anterior to the time of Alex- 
ander the Great : so that all the Jews now in that country must be descended 
from those whom the Macedonian conqueror transported into Abyssinia. In 
fact, some Syriac words have found their way into the Gyz, which the Abys- 
sinian could not, it would appear, have received from the Syrian idolaters 
settled in their country in the time of Alexander, but must have come from 
the Jews ; for these words refer to the Pentateuch or to the Jewish creed. 
This being the case, the language of the Jews who entered Abyssinia was not 
pure Hebrew, but a mixture of Hebrew and Syriac. The prophet Jeremiah, 
who lived subsequently to Psammeticus, addressed his fellow-Jews in a Hebrew 
very slightly corrupted. The Jews of Abyssinia appear to have entered the 
country after the death of Jeremiah, that is, after the destruction of the tem- 
ple by Nebuchadnezzar : for Jeremiah survived the expulsion of his nation from 
the Holy Land. A long time was doubtless requisite to make the Jewish lan- 
guage so corrupt as to substitute the Syriac word oray-tah, which occurs also 
in the Chaldee and the Talmudico-Rabbinical dialect, for the Hebrew term 
taurah, in speaking of the Pentateuch, as the Abyssinian Jews seem to have 
done; for the Gyz word for the law of Moses is not taurah , but oreety ; the 
former word is not in the Gyz tongue. The words oreety and oray-iuh are not 
found in the Arabic ; hence the Abyssinians could not have received the former 
from any other language than that spoken by the Jewish and Syrian settlers. 


The subject of this memoir, which we have greatly curtailed, is highly 
curious ; but the reasoning of the author appears to us superficial and unsatis- 
factory. His prolixity, and repetitions of the same assertion, in almost the 
same words, occasion the memoir to be almost unreadable in the original.— Ei>. 

* Hist. Vers. Grose. Vet. Test. In Append, ad Joseph. Op. t. ii. p. 1W. 
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MILITARY EDUCATION. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. . 

In a letter of 7th February 1827, I was, in your Journal, fecommending the 
plan of the Oriental Translation Committee; while^/rcfto ft' letter of the 17th 
April of the same year, it appears that a <nost cnliguteited oriental scholar was 
more effectually, and perspicuously, stating the same interesting subject, io 
forcible and lucid detail. Some previous disquisitions in your work had called 
my attention to what I had imperfectly stated, in comparison to the magnitude 
and value of such an important subject. 

Previously to the formation of this admirable institution for diffusing a 
knowledge of oriental literature over Europe, I particularly suggested that the 
civil and military servants in India, competent to the task, would exert them- 
selves with alacrity in such a creditable cause. If I mentioned remuneration 
for labour , it was also from a just impression that the procuring of original 
manuscripts in that country is attended with a very considerable expense. The 
Court of Directors always encourage the literary pursuits and useful acquire- 
ments of their servants; and with such laudable view, take a considerable 
number of copies of works of the description now called for. The committee^ 
liberally, give to a translator twenty- five copies of his book, brought out cer- 
tainly in a superior style of typography. Considering the political tendency of 
the nutional object so highly patronised, and the bearing it must have on legal 
administration among a hundred millions of Indian subjects, it would be con* 
sistent with the usual liberality of the Court to grant to the translator in India, 
at his option, either twenty-five additional copies, or money to that amount. 

While discussing matters of the present import, I am induced to advert to a 
case of constant regret in India, and of great moment to the welfare of the 
oriental British dominions. The civil servants of the East-India Coippapy 
receive a finished and expensive education, and leave this country well pro- 
vided with books to aid their farther studies. Far different is the condition of 
two branches of the services, who at an early age are sent out to India imper- 
fectly educated. To my knowledge, these constantly lament their loss ; and 
what is more, that they have not the means of repairing it, by having access, 
in their remote situation, to professional books. In three situations on each 
establishment there ought to be a judicious assortment of military, historical, 
and scientific works, for the information and improvement of young officers, 
under such regulations as might be deemed requisite. The original expense, 
and that of occasional supplies, would be as nothing compared with the re- 
sulting andjUrmanent benefit to the service, and consequently to the public. 

While praectly sensible that the Court of Directors have, for some time, 
intended <t0: carry into effect an indispensable measure called for by the public 
opinion} it is deeply to be regretted that some financial or other difficulties 
have occasioned a delay in the formation of an additional establishment for the 
education of cadets destined at future periods to command armies, and to net 
in other high capacities. The expense can be but little, as the money expend- 
ed for common education and maintenance would, more judiciously applied, 
meet the expenditure of an additional establishment at Addiscombe, which, in 
the first instance, would unavoidably cost what would be amply repaid by its 
future utility. 

Yours, &c. 

Summerlands x Exeter , John Macdonald. 

October \st 9 1829. 
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iirtufla of fcSooft*. 

Two Essays on the* Geography of Ancient Asia ; intended partly to illustrate 
the Campaigns ofA^eJiahUcr, and tfae Anabasis of Xenophon. By the Rev. 
John William^ Sector of the Edinburgh Academy. London, 182J). 
8 vo. pp. 325. 

Few objects are more desirable to the historian and the geographer, and few 
present more difficulties, than that of reconciling with modern reports the 
accounts transmitted to us, by ancient classical writers, respecting the coun- 
tries of Asia, and of identifying the sites of the most renowned cities in that 
populous and early civilized quarter of the globe. It requires that a person 
should have had his attention very specially directed to this subject, through 
curiosity or in the course of scientific research, to be truly sensible of the 
unutterable perplexities which encounter the enquirer at every step. Whether 
the existence of the histories of Mcgasthcncs and of the authors contemporary 
with Alexander, who wrote of his conquests, would have afforded us more 
light regarding the geography of ancient Asia than works extant, the facts in 
which the authors profess to have borrowed from those sources, can only be 
matter of conjecture. As the case actually stands, from the ignorance of the an- 
cients in respect to the science of geography, the habit of the Greek writers of dis- 
guising proper names by an arbitrary system of orthography, or through want 
of a competent knowledge of oriental languages, added to the destructive 
effects of war and other political causes, the subject is involved in doubt, 
obscurity, and contradiction. 

It might be concluded, without positive evidence to the contrary, that such 
a place as Ecbatanu, the capital of ancient Media, a mighty and flourishing 
city during nearly twelve centuries, and which is described as extensive and 
well fortified by Ammianus Marcellinus so late as the end of the fourth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, would be easily recognized at the present day. Vet 
the fact is otherwise: M Ecbatana, which alone, of all her sister-capitals, 
escaped unscathed into the darkness of the middle ages, has alone continued 
unidentified in modern terms.” Some place the site of Ecbatana at Tauris, 
orTabrccz, in Aderbijan ; it is most commonly fixed at llamadan. 

The latter theory, which is supported by the opinions of a variety of able 
writers, including the accurate D’Anville, by the investigations of modern tra- 
vellers, including Sir R. K. Porter and Mr. Moricr, and more strqpgly by the 
discovery of ancient relics and inscriptions in the arrow-headed 'jjrabrftctcr, is 
now assailed, if not successfully, at least skilfully, by the author of -the work 
before us, who, in his first essay, labours to prove that Lcbatanp-was either 
on the site or in the immediate vicinity of Ispahan. The argument m support 
of this hypothesis includes, first, an examination of the passages of ancient 
authors that illustrate the position of Ecbatana, and their verification on Ar- 
rowsinith’s large map; secondly, an attempt to account for the errors of cer- 
tain ancient geographers ; and thirdly, a historical and chorographical survey 
of the modern Ispahan. 

It , would totally destroy the effect of our author’s argument if we were to 
attempt an analysis of it, which, after aft, would be very imperfect : the links 
of the proof are so nicely adjusted to each other. Whether the theory be 
demonstrated or not, we shall not venture to express an opinion. Wc can 
truly say, however, that wc have rarely seen a controvcrsal point, of this 
A&iat.Journ,Voi.£%. No. 108. 4 X comparatively 
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comparatively dry and technical complexion, discussed in a more judicious, 
pleasing, and scholarlike manner. The author accounts for the conflicting 
reports of ancient writers regarding Ecbatana, by devouring to establish a 
fact, than which none can « priori be more probacy ^aptely, that there were 
various cities of that name. * P.er^|s but Klemf^teifejgiiaintcd with the Ma- 
homedaii writers know that%hcy ofteiSItonfoiind fogb|jkfl|£ places bearing the 
same name (which is common in tb? East), though situated in diilerent parts. 

The historical and chorographicaf survey of Ispahan, not an unimportant 
link in the evidence, we subjoin, as it is extremely short. 

I have condensed this part of the proof, as not necessarily connected with the geogra- 
phical question, into thj following notices. 

The first authentic information, after the days of Anunianus Marcel linns, is derived 
from the Arab "historians, who write that the great city of Ispahan was captured by 
their roimtr^rhen in A. 1). 0*11. No change in the Persian dynasty had taken place be- 
tween the invasion of Julian and the Arab conquest, nor had foreign enemies devas- 
tated Media. The great city Ecbatana must therefore still have existed. Nor is it 
wonderful if the word which the Greeks had written Echatau should by the Arabs be 
written Ispahan. When the Byzantine writers heard the Arab name, they wrote it Is- 
paclian. 

Ebn Ilaukal, in the tenth century, wrote thus : — “ Ispahan is the most flourishing 
of all the cities in Cohesion, and possesses more ilchcs than all the other places." — 
P. 169. 

Benjamin of Tudela, in the twelfth, visited it, — the metropolis of Media, un im- 
mense city% twelve miles in circuit." — P. 8 G. 

In the fourteenth century it was taken by Timour, and seventy thousand heads of 
male adults of the Shiite sect were constructed into piles. 

From these authorities, it is clear that the Arabs found Ispahan a city of the first im- 
portance ; that it continued such for centuries under their dominion, long before the 
reign of the great Abbas, who is supposed by the modern Persians to have first brought 
the great liver into the plain, and thus have enabled the city to become of importance. 

The Persian geographers attribute its foundation to Tainiurz, supposed to have Jived 
nine hundred years before ( 'll list, and believe a considerable portion of the captive 
Jews to have been settled there by Nebucbadonosor. 

Mirkond writes, that there was a tradition that the ancient kings of Persia spent the 
summer at Ispahan. The climate is delightful, according to Chardin, who lived therefor 
tdeven years. The air, in the middle of summer, is cooled by the mountain-breezes 
from the south and east, and at no period are the natives oppressed by the heat. 

The plain is one of the most fertile in the world, and not only supplies the wants of 
the capita], „ but exports large quantities of grain and fruits to other countries. 

We may cxpectJfjiUirc travellers to examine whether any remains of the fortress of 
Dejoccs be still visible, and to give a more minute account of the great work of Semira- 
mis an,? her monuments among the mountains. 

The o.ther essay of which the work before us consists, is on the geography 
of the Anabasis. The author vindicates himself in the outset from a charge 
of arrogance, in supposing it to be in bis power to throw any light on this 
question after the labour bestowed upon the subject by learned men. * He 
observes : “ as long as difficulties were known to exist, I had a right to try 
to solve them ; and if I have succeeded, the merit is the greater; and if I 
have failed, the disgrace is less.” 

In tracing the route of Cyrus, frqm Sardes (Sart) to Iconium (Konieh), 
Mr. Williams bestows a few reflexions upon the several places, which were 
the chief intermediate stages, namely the Maeandcr, Colossa*, which he sup- 
poses to have been situated somewhefe in the vicinity of the Gune of Mr. 
Arundel ; Celocme, Peltrn, &c. Leaving Iconium, the army proceeded through 

Lycaonia 
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Lycaonia.to Tarsus, remaining a short time at Dana, in Cappadocia. This 
place has been usually identified with the modern Tyana, but Mr. Williams 
doubts the accuracy of this hypothesis: “ were I asked,” he says, “for the 
situation of the Dana 6f Xenophon, I would look for it in the vicinity of the 
modern Eragli, on thqfbn^^ca cling to southern pass: the great mistake 
has been, to suppo^fftoffiierc was ortlyone inaift pjjss, while, on the contrary, 
Quintus Curtius graphically describes three,” 

From Tarsus the army, after marching twenty -eight days, reached the 
A raxes or Kliabour, their identity being easy of proof; the distance on Ar- 
rowsmith’s map is 330 miles, which gives twelve miles for the average of each 
day’s march: a common calculation for the progress of an ancient army in the 
First. Here Mr. Williams has to deal with more difficulties than in the pre- 
ceding part of the route, which he considers to be “ more attributable to the 
dogmatism of commentators, and to our ignorance of the actu#Tj|tatc of the 
country between Tarsus and Scandoroon, than to the want of ancient autho- 
rities.” He thinks that the route might easily he traced by the help of local 
observation, and that it maybe regarded as certain, “ if any faith can he put in 
the ancient geopraphers,” that lsstis, said to be two days* inarch from the 
Py ramus, was in Cilicia, to the south-west of the Syrian and Cilician gates, 
or passes, and of the upper end of the Issie gulf; and that the gates or passes 
of Cilicia and Syria were four in number : — 

The first on the sea-shore between the mouths of the Pinanis and Pyrrmuis, where 
the western oflVctuf Mount A maims terminates in the sea. Tin sc are called by Strabo 
the Am:*. ninn Gales. 

Tiie second, the Amr.nian Gates of Ptolemy, nil inland cli file in the main range of 
Mount A man us, leading directly to the east and the Euphrates from the upper part of 
the plain of I.eais. — Through this defile Darius led Ins forces to thccapiuro of Jsstis. 

The third, the Cilie! in and Syrian Gates, a tlelilo in a rccond oi’A. t of Mount Aniii. 
mis, terminating at t!io upper part of the gulf. This defile lead* from the south-eastern 
part of the plain of I.ssus to that narrow belt of laud between the gulf and the moun- 
tains on which Myrinndrus w;:s built. 

Tne fourth, the Syrian or Assyrian Gates, a lower defile in the main ridge of Mount 
Amanua, leading from Alyriandrns to the plain of the Cronies and its tributary streams. 

1 1 is theory is very plausibly supported by extracts from, and acute reason- 
ings upon, ancient writers. 

Myriamlrus, the river Chains, the Daradax, Thapsacas, some of the inter- 
mediate stages betwixt Tarsus and the Araxcs, offer occasions to our author 
for a variety of remarks, which sometimes elucidate this obscure phrt of the 
subject. Wc subjoin his remarks upon Belesis, as a specimen of Mr. Williams* 
mode of treating it: v * ^ ’ 

In five days after quitting the bulks of the Chains, the Greeks nmvcd'at the river 
Daradax, where there were a palace and park of the Syrian king. There is no part of 
the march bet ween Ephesus and lhibylon more difficult of explanation than the real 
situation of the palace of the ruler of Syria. But should we suppose, with the map- 
makers, that u river joins the Euphrates at Bcles or Balis, it may he the Daradax of 
Xenophon, and some plausible reasons lie given for the name of the town. As Syen- 
nesis was the regular title of the Cilician, so perhaps Belesis was that of the Syrian 
king. The favourite royal residence might, in such a case, receive n royal appellation. 
It is certain that Balis is a town on the western hank of the Euphrates, which has kept 
its name for ages. In the IVutingerian tables and by the Byzantine historians it is 
called Barbalissus — written by Ptolemy llnrbarEsus. If we strike oft* the classical 
addition us, we have Bar- Balis. My kt#vlcdge of the oriental languages does not 
enable me .to assign the cause, but I observe that, in many instances the passages of 

riven 
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rivers in tlieso countries are denoted by the word bir or bar ; for the vowel is of no 
value in oriental etymology. Thus Bir-tha on the Tigris, and ^ir-tha on the Eu- 
phrates (the modern Bir) are distinguished for commanding^ paglafces across the rivers. 
Thus also Peirisabora, or the Bir of Sapor, was an important citytttht commanded the 
passage of the Euplirates immediately ta mt west of on the Tigris. It 

may, therefore, be inferred, the jmite Balis, or of Be- 

lesis. The following extract from GSlius contains almost* eTOy thing that we know 
concerning Balis: “ We read in Abulffeda, that Balis was formerly a forda , or liar, 
hour of the Syrians, whence they sailed down the river to the districts oi Assyria. Ja- 
cutus, however, informs us, that the Euphrates had gradually retired from the town of 
Balis in an eastern direction, so that in his time (lie lived in the sixth century of the 
Hegira) it was^foijj^ Arabian miles (which arc the same as the Italian) distant from the 
town. Abulfffta/in' describing the borders both of Arabia and Syria, shows that 
Balis bordefid' desert both of Arabia and Syria, as it was placed on the northern 
extremity “ Moreover, Balis, according to Abulfeda, is nearly midway 

between Iiaccwtmd Haleb, bein^ fifteen parasangs distant from the latter, thirteen from 
the former.** 

From this description, I fear, it would be folly to suppose that any perennial stream, 
of the size of the Daradax, could possibly have bowed from the sandy plain of the 
desert, or from the vicinity of the Valley of Salt. The probability therefore is, that 
Xenophon mistook an artificial canal which brought water from the Euphrates into the 
royal parks ; and if this bowed from a reservoir or an elevation, it may account for the 
extraordinary size of the Daradox at its source. The representation of these canals in 
the Pcutingerian Tables, conducting water to a circular stream in the desert below Thiar, 
proves that the Euphrates was rendered useful in fertilizing even the most barren parts 
of the desert. But this is no better than conjecture, and inspection alone can decide 
the inquiry. 

Between Thapsacus and the Araxcs the army is said to have consumed nine 
days j and Mr. Williams labours with diligence and skill to dissipate the gloom 
which adumbrates its operations in that interval. The records of the respective 
expeditions of Crassus and Julian afford some useful data towards clearing up 
the topography of the country. 

In respect to the Araxes, Mr. Williams says: “it is unquestionable that 
this river is the modern Khabour, the Aborras and Chaborras of the later 
Greeks. I was pleased to find in the Nubian geographer traces of the name 
by which Xenophon designated it : c Below Kerkisiah (says he) the river Har- 
nas, called the Chabur, empties itself into the Euphrates.* If we read Haras 
for liarnas, we have the very name which the Greeks in more than one in- 
stance transformed into Araxcs. The distance in a straight line between Su- 
rieh an^She iqouth of the Khabour is ninety-six miles, which give something 
more than ten jmlds and a half for each day’s march. If we were to follow 
the beo^lJE tne river, the average rate would be considerably increased ; but 
I have no$£ith in the map.” 

Aftei^jrossing this river, Cyru^rcachcd the field of battle, 360 stadia from 
Babylon^ in twenty-four days. There are few materials, as our author remarks, 
for illustrating this route. Such, however, as are available, Mr. Williams has 
employed with his usual industry, in investigating both banks of the Euphrates. 
He adds a few reflexions, connected with his subject, upon the proceedings of 
the Persian court relative to the Greeks, after the treaty. 

On the retreat, the first object of considerable importance, observed by the 
Greeks, was the Median wall ; the other a large canal, crossed by a bridge 
buttressed on seven vessels, not far frojj the Tigris, In four days after pass- 
ing 
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ing this river, they reached the Physcus and the city of Opis. Of the first 
named object, *tjie wail, our author thus speaks : 

This is descj-i^ccl by Xerioplidn as 20 feet broad, 100 feet lifgfh, said to be 20 para- 
sangs long, and buik of^bv^TBt bricks kkl in bitumen, at no great distance from Baby- 
lon. It is worthy reidtiA that IlSmotus has left no description of this stupen- 
dous work, and tli^po plKi&ion to its mst&njpfc o^urs in the historians of Alexander 
and his successors, or in the historical and .ttjytholdgical books of Diodorus Siculus. Tt 
is matter of doubt with me whether any author of credit, with the exception of Xeno- 
phon, even hints at its existence. The following passage from Strabo may be supposed 
by some to refer to it : — 

u The Euphrates (according to Eratosthenes) al’ter gradually approaching the Tigris, 
.in the neighbourhood of the St of Semi ram is and thevMhqgfe called Opis, dis- 

tant about 2(X) stadia from the Euphrates, and having ft o wedv&rdh gh Babylon, falls 
into the Persian Gulf.”* The description is, however, too Vagner bOfllow us to draw 
any satisfactory conclusion from it. It refers evidently to the Tig^ywa to some work 
on its banks, which, like every thing unknown, wps attributed tortile fabulous Setni- 
rainis. Ammianus, in his narrative, writes more as an explainer of antiquities than as 
an original historian : Julian arrives at the village Macepracta, where were seen the 
half-destroyed vestiges of walls, said to have extended in ancient times to an immense 
length, for the purpose of defending Assyria from incursions.”'!' The ruins of any 
city might have suggested to Ammianus the idea of the Median Wall, for the appear- 
ance of which he was already prepared ; and at times I have imagined that Xenophon 
was himself imposed upon by his Persian conductors, and that the wall seen by him was 
in reality some great work immediately connected with Babylon itself. The length 
attributed to it by them is an evident exaggeration, as it was more than double the dis- 
tance between the two rivers in the neighbourhood of Babylon. I am strongly inclined, 
on the whole, to leave the great Median wall among those points respecting which it is 
easier to excite doubts than to acquire information. 

In his observations upon the great canal, or Pallacopas, and the other 
“ waters of Babylon,” he shews that a striking analogy exists between the 
practice of the present Chinese government and that of ancient Babylonia, in 
respect to the canals and water navigation employed by both, not only with 
a view to aid a communication with distant parts of the empire, but, by obliging 
travellers to make sinuosities, “ to prevent strangers from becoming acquainted 
with the locality of the more important positions.” 

From Opis, which Mr. Williams assumes to be about seven miles above the 
Koote of the map, he commences the return of the Greeks of the Tigris. He 
distinguishes the greater Zab, from the Zates of Xenophon, which he identifies, 
contrary to all authority, with the modern Diala or Dijela/Mr. seems 

aware that he is innovating ; but he alleges his grounds^andiidds ^ is it to be 
supposed that Xenophon omitted not only to mention the Dial$, a fin$ and very 
considerable stream, but that he passed over in silence the stl^ring'peculiari- 
ties and dangerous currents of the Caprus or less Za (of which more here- 
after), and have so singularly reduced thfe dimensions and suppressed the dan- 
gers of the passage of the Lycus? I am convinced that Xenophon has not 
been guilty of any such blunders ; they are solely attributable to the ignorance 
*bf his commentators, who have most unjustly attempted to screen their own 
inaccurate calculations and actual want of knowledge, by repeated charges of 
negligence and inaccuracies against Xenophon. I trust, however, that there 
still remains the power to prove, that he was as accurate an observer and his- 
torian on the east, as he undoubtedly "was to the west of the Tigris.” 

• On 
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On quitting the banks of the Tigris, the Greeks traversed the mountains of 
Carduchi, whose ancient seats form a topic of investigation to Mr. Williams : 
he assigns one situafibn to these Carduchi! Cyrtii, or jgprdysei, for he regards 
them all as the same people, inhabiting different parts, tnountainous 

country immediately to the south of the Caprus, arief TOhfaded on the other 
three sides by Mount Zagrus and«Mcdia,' th explains of Asl^^a and the Tigris. 
In short, he identifies them with the Curds : the conjecture is ingenious and 
plausible, He adds : 

1 know of no tribe of people more interesting to the historian of the human race than 
the Curds. There they have remained among their mountain-fastnesses, an unchanged 
and recorded race for more than 2,000 years. They have preserved their language, their 
habits, laws, customs, qgd independence. From their heights they have witnessed the 
plains succcssively^ccupied and forsaken by nations from every quarter of the compass. 
The Mede, the I?erjpqn, the Greek, the Parthian, the Arab, the Tartar, and the Turk, 
have all set up the# habitations in the vales, and have passed away ; for even the Turk 
does no more than linger there. It has been no home, no resting-place for any of these 
races; but the Curd looks back on an unbroken descent through a hundred generations; 
from father to son the mountain-heritage has been banded down without a breach, and 
while he traces his lineage to the patriaeh Noah, points to the ruins of the ark as a proof 
that he possesses the paternal inheritance still uuviolatcd, and that he represents (he 
eldest branch of the far-spread Noachid®. 

Golius, no mean name, regards them as the original Chaldees. “ The remains of 
the Chaldrean nation, which occupy the mountain tracts, are called Curili, or the ex- 
pelled, as some authors interpret the word ; but I regard the word the same as Clini- 
cian."* If Golius had remembered that one of the* commonest Scripture names for 
Assyria was Kir, in all probability he would have adduced that as a stronger proof of 
the identity of the Curds with the ancient Assyrian nation. f The passage quoted from 
Strabo proves that, the Curds long retained among their mountains traces of their origi- 
nal civilization ; for skill in architecture and the management of warlike machines can 
only be the result of a very advanced period of civilization ; and it must surprise every 
reader, tl.nt Tigrancs, who could command Greek artificer- , should yet prefer the ser- 
vices of men whom we long have been taught to regard as barbarians. A good vocabu- 
lary of the Curdish language, as spoken in the recesses of Mount Zagrus, would be a 
most acceptable addition to literature. 

The ulterior route of the* Greeks to Trtipczus or its neighbourhood, is en- 
veloped in obscurity. Mr. Williams contents himself with indicating “some 
discoverable points,” founded on probabilities rather than local observations. 

The want of a correct geographical knowledge of the country of Armenia, 
the upper pq||| of the Caprus, and Araxes, presents insuperable difficulties in 
the way of our author, who is compelled to substitute conjectures, in which 
he is, not ptifreqiiently, ^peculiarly happy. In the course of his remarks, he 
mentions a fact rfliich 4 can leave no doubt of the exact character of the Cyro- 
pcedia. 

It is very interesting to detect in numerous instances Xenophon the novel- writer bor- 
rowing from ^fi^ftphon the historian. .Should the reader take the troul.de of perusing 
the third hook pjjilho Cyropardcia, he will find that the expedition of Cyrus against the 
Chaldees, in behalf of the Armenians, is in many parts copied from the Carduchian war 
in the Anabasis, not in words but in exact substance. And Cyrus vu v generously 
gives this debatable land to the Chaldees, for the purpose of cultivation. As Xenophon 
had some theory of the geography of the country, it is satisfactory to find that his notion 
exactly agrees with mine respecting the position of these Chaldees and Armenians. For 
as at this period the Susiaus under Abradates were hostile, the only road by which 

Xenophon 


* rage 17. 


m \ t See RvnncU'H Route, p. 391, Geography of Herod. 
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Xenophon could bring Cyaxarcs to Assyria was the pass of Kcrnind, whence Cyrus 
made his rapid excursion into Armenia and the mountains of the Chaldees. 

’ Vasa* 

Mr. William# tn&Ues some manful ‘efforts to vindicate his author, Xenophon, 
from the imputati<raiijM)f ignorance, or defective memory, cast upon him by 
Mr. Kinneir, or Sirjbhn Macdonald r as We must now designate him : we can 
easily imagine that the charges against the Greek writer may sometimes arise 
from our own ignorance. Mr. Williams concludes his essay with this remark : 

Hitherto, all geographers who have attempted to trace the retreat -of the Ten Thou, 
sand, have been compelled to take it for granted that their historian was guilty of great 
misrepresentations, especially with regard to what I may term the unknown parts of the 
route. In support of this they alleged three gross mistakes, said to he committed by 
him on more known ground : the first with respect to the '*dfifanc$. between Thapsa- 
cus and the Araxes; the second, as stated by 1V1 r. Kinneir; and thVtiunl, as stated by 
Mr. Forster. As I have restored the mistakes to their actual owners, I venture to re- 
verse their argument, and, from 1 he accuracy of the journal in the parts that arc known, 
to infer its accuracy in the unknown regions. 

Wc have not ventured to contest with Mr. Williams any of the points in his 
book, though a few appear, prima facie, open to dispute: wc have not space 
to devote to an object which would necessarily lead us into a discussion too 
little interesting to readers in general. We trust this will not be supposed to 
be said in disparagement of the work, which is ingenious, often convincing, 
and always well written. 


A Review of the Arguments and Allegations which have been offered to Parlia - 
vicnl against the Renewal of the Fast’ India Company's Charter. London, 
1820, 8vo. pp. 74. 

Tins pamphlet, which is pronounced by an antagonist (said to be Mr. Whit- 
more, under an anonymous signature) in a daily paper, to be “ the most dex- 
terous attempt which has yet been made to vindicate the East India monopoly', 
and exhibits the most favourable view of the Company’s case which has yet 
been offered to the public,” is an expansion and improvement of two articles 
inserted in this Journal, for June and August last, under the title of “ The 
East India and China Trade.” As our readers will recollect, the w riter re- 
sorted to no sources of information but such as were brought forward by the 
adversaries of the Company in Parliament, submitting their allcgat^s to the test 
of an examination by the official accounts presented to tlite House of Com- 
mons. If, therefore, he has made out a case for the Com panv£ from the 
showing of the free traders themselves, as it appears to us he has most com- 
pletely done, wc apprehend the laborious and expensive efforts made by the 
anti-monopolists have ended in covering them with shame and ridicule. 

The pamphlet has attracted much attention on the part periodical 

press, and appears to have made some of its conductors, who ventured, 

under the guidance of the free-trade partizans, too far on this subject, to feel 
remarkably sore. 

In its improved form, the pamphlet is highly deserving of perusal by all 
persons; for all have a vast interest in this great question. 
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rattan or staff of the Sannyasi, is an em- 
blem of authority. When any dispute 
arises between the priest and the Sannya- 
sis, or when the latter in their proces- 
sion meet with another party, they lay 
down the vetrasuna across the rgad, and 
the entrance to the house of Siv*. Hie 
party against whom it is laid down must 
instantly stop, for they cannot pass over 
'this sacred bar without violating the law 
T)f Churak, and committing a siq which 
‘would disqualify them from becoming 
'Sannyasis again. In the end they are 
only permitted to pass the vetrasanna 
-on certain conditions. 

Mr. Walters gives the following account 
of the ancient copper tnblet presented 
7>y him to the Society. 

“ About thirty miles north of the city 
of Dacca, a few miles above the site of 
the ancient fortress of Akdala, and a 
short distance from the banks of the river 
Luckiah, is situated Mowzu Rajahary, 
appertaining to pergunnah Bhowal, and 
included in the modern division of than- 
nah Jamalporc. At this place, on the 
crest of a low hill, stands an ancient build- 
ing, called by the natives Moggec’s Mut. 
It is built in the usual pyramidical form 
of Hindoo muts, but of considerable so- 
lidity, and contains a small square vaulted 
apartment. The building is much dila- 
pidated, but is held together by some old 
banian trees, which have encircled it with 
u netting of roots, many of them of large 
dimensions ; these trees attest the anti- 
quity of the building, from their great size 
and age. From their elevated situation 
they also form a land-mark, visible from a 
considerable distance. Close to the mut 
is a tank of some magnitude, evidently a 
work of considerable labour and expense, 
and which must have been excavated 
during the flourishing period of the Hin- 
doo rajas ; other buildings appear to have 
'stood near the mut. 

“ At the distance of about two 
miles to the north-west of the mut stood 
the palace of Raja Chuudal. The site is 
on a small hill, surrounded by a deep and 
broad moat. The interior is overrun 
with rank jungle, but a large tank called 
* Dumva Digee,* and the scattered re- 
mains of Old brick buildings, evince that 
the spot was once the habitation of man. 

“ The current tradition relative to the 
mut is, that llanee Muggec, after a long 
separation, set out with a splendid retinue 
to visit her brother, the Chundal Raja. 
The raja, hearing of the approach of a 
large body of armed men, imagined that 
the Musulmans were coming to plunder 
his palace, and immediately fled The 
ranee, however, having pacitied his fears, 
'the brother and sister met on this spot, 
in memory of whieh event the mut was 
erected by Ranee Muggee. 

“ About forty years ago the accompa- 


nying copper tnblet was dug up by a 
Koonch ryott, at a short distance from 
the mut. It was conveyed to the llhowal 
zemindar, Luekhetiaruin Rae, from 
whose son, Go^icknariun Rae, it has now 
been obtained. 7 - The inscription on the 
tablet appears to be composed of Devi 
Naguree, Sungskritu, and Bengalee cha- 
racters. It has, been partly deeyphered, 
after great labour, by Bhyrub Chundcr 
Turklunkar, pundit of the Dacca city 
court, and from his account it appears to 
be a * dan puttur,’ or deed of settlement, 
made by Raja Jyc Seen, and is something 
to the following effect : it commences 
with an invocation of Nantyiinu, and 
proceeds to state that he, Jye Seen, 
divides all his possessions in the manner 
set forth in the copper tablet. To Gorce 
Fercah, his daughter, whom he has given 
in marriage to Mulla Seen, and whose 
beauty is without rival in the world, lie 
gives one lacand gold mohurs, eighty- 
one horses, 1.3.5 slaves, twenty-seven ruts, 
127 elephants, and jewels without num- 
ber, together with all his possessions to 
the south of the Sybolenee river. To 
hi* youngest brother. Beer Seen, he gives 
all the kingdom of Cachar, and all to the 
eastward of the Gomut river. To Iris 
second brother, Jorea Seen, he gives his 
capital, city, and palace, all his remain- 
ing slaves, army, ordnance, and wealth, 
together with the kingdoms of Gour and 
of Buiigit, and also the kingdom of Coos 
(Bcyliar), and all the remaining king- 
doms under his dominion. He enjoins 
him to feed the holy brahmins, to make 
poojah to Narayun, to build muts in 
honour of Shceb ; and to follow his ex- 
ample ; also to protect ar.d cherish the 
learned pundits, to take cure of all liis 
dependents, and to perform frequent ab- 
lutions in the sacred Ganges ; also to per- 
form the Dcebta Poojah, and to jup (or 
cause the names of the gods to be re- 
peated on rosaries by the brahmins) ; lie 
further enjoins his daughter and brothers 
to live together in harmony, under the 
care and direction of Jorea Seen.’* 

Mr. Walters, placing reliance upon the 
accuracy of the account before him, en- 
ters into some ingenious speculations re- 
specting the dates and boundaries re- 
ferred to in the grunt, which our limited 
space prevents our adverting to at greater 
length ; suffice it, with respect to the 
date of the document in question, that he 
concludes the settlement to have been 
made 379 years ago, or about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. 

Subjoined are the observations on the 
document that were read by the secretary, 
at the late meeting of the Asiatic Society. 

“ The inscription sent by Mr. Walters 
is written , in a character, for the greater 
part, the same as modern Bengali, but 
some of the letters are of an unusual 

form, 
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form, ami some are not decypherable ; founder of Gaur, Lukshaianavati or 
much of the plate is worn, so that the Lucknouli. The mention of this raja is, 
letters are no longer legible. Upon re- therefore, wholly incompatible with the 
ferring to the copy made by the pundit, date of the inscription, as given by the 
upon which it is . to be presumed his ac- pundit, of A.D. J3H (Samvat 1370); 
count of the purport pf ^ie inscription is but the original contains no such number, 
founded, the copy appears to be exceed- having only the cyphers 37, which will, of 
ingly and unnecessarily defective. Scarcely course* be the year of the reign, not that 
any of the right half of the plate is given, of the leru. Belal Sena, it is ulso well 
and in what is attempted, not only known, was Raja of Bengal in the twelfth 
broken and detached sentences, hut single century. The inscription may throw 
syllables and solitary letters occur re- some light upon the genealogy of the rul- 
peatediy. Such as it is, it by no means ing family of Bengal, in the eleventh and 
warrants the interpretation given, and twelfth centuries, if it shall be hereafter 
the whole story of Jayasena's bequests is more satisfactorily deciphered ; but its 
of bis own invention. Gauri praya, which imperfect condition renders this very pro- 
implies the beloved, the friend or coinpa- blcmatical. 

nion of Gauri, has its place in the first, “ The copper-plate presented by Mr. 
which is here, as it usually is, a benedic- Brown was found in November last, near 
tory stanza, or an invocation of some Jhoosee, on the north bank of the Ganges, 
deity, and cannot therefore apply to any opposite Allahabad, and according to the 
mortal ; the object of the record as to donor, * purposes to record the gift of 
the ruths, elephants, ntohurs, and ru- Palubulie, from Rajah .Jhuppaldco Mud- 
pees, the version ulfords not the least darluoj, son of Rajah Rugpal, and grand- 
vestige of them; nothing like the word son of the Ilnjuh Purintlor Sree Bejey- 
Cachar is given in Bunga, nor Coocli Be- puldco, of I*rag. Nothing certain is 
liar. The name Vicascna is to be read, known in these parts of the village in 
but without the epithet 4 the younger question: the name of it together with that 
brother.* of the raja is forgotten. There, however, 

“ liven if the transcript had borne out to this day exist very extensive ruins, and 
the summary of the contents of the in- tradition makes out that the city was de- 
scription, it would have been very doubt- stroyed about five hundred years ago by 
ful if reliance was to lie placed in it, and an earthquake, in consequence of the 
a comparison of it with the original is wickedness of the inhabitants, 
by no means favourable to its accuracy. “ The grant is duted Samvat 1084> 
Three puudits have, with great pains, (A.D. 1028), and is one of various vil- 
mado out a fresh copy ; but even of the lages on the banks of the Ganges, in the 
correctness of their labours there are presence of 0,000 brahmans of various 
strong doubts, and no great dcpeudaucc tribes, by Triloehana Pula Dcva (appa- 
ll non the result rim he placed. That it is rently the son of Rajyapulee Deva, the 
imieli more faithful than the copy sent by son of Vijayapola Deva. It ends with 
Mr. Walters has been ascertained by corn- the usual stanza, 4 Land has been granted 
paring portions of it with the plate. by Lagara and other kings,* and the or- 

“ The object of the inscription is evi- dinary denunciation against their resump- 
dently the common purpose of similar tion.” 

documents, and is the record of a grant The secretary, however, pointed out a 
of land of villages, not provinces, he- material mistake respecting the denomi- 
stowed ou bramuns, not on princes. It nation of the place mentioned in the set* 
evidently also comprises a genealogy, tlcmcnt. It contains, in fact, no word 
which might he of value if it could he dis- that hears the most remote resemblance 
tiuctly followed, but the names that arc to Palirnbhatta or Palibotbra. It is of 
to be made out are separated by such interest, however, as containing the names 
wide and illegible intervals, that it is im- of three princes anterior to the Kanoj 
possible to say what connexion subsists dynasty, and by bearing (he characteris- 
between the persons particularized. The tics of Bauddah composition, in the omis- 
first name that occurs is that of Vijaya siou of all address or invocation of a 
Sena, the same apparently with Mr. Wal- deity. — Cal. Gov. Gaz. 

ters* Jayasena ; but he is the. first of the 

race* and cannot therefore be the person At a meeting of the Physical Commit- 
who makes the grant, as several other tee of this Society, held on the 20th May* 
names succeed* as Vulalla Sena, Kasi- the president, Sir Edward Ryan,, in the 
raja, Ilajagiwa, Virasena, and Lakshma- chair, a paper by Lieutenant McPherson, 
na Sena Deva. Belal or Velalla Senn of the Madras N.I., was read, descrip- 
and Lakshmana Sena are well known as tive of the geology across the peninsula 
Hindu kings of Bengal. The latter was from Hydrabad to Masulipatam, with 
the native sovereign when Mohammed* an explanatory section. Mr. McPherson 
Bukbtiar Khulji invaded and conquered considers that the mountain groupes of 
the province, in 1202 A*D., and the the Indian peninsula, as referable inthjwr 

immediate 
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immediate connexions to either line of 
ghauts, may, in their comprehensive as- 
signment of relations, be regarded as the 
continuance of the branches which, de- 
pending from the Himalaya chain, merge 
in the plains of the Ganges and of Sinde, 
respectively. Apart from considerations 
of geographical analogy, the region that 
declines on the north of the Kistna from 
Hydrabad towards Masulipatam, includes 
characteristic similitudes to the mountain 
line of the Sutlij, to which it claims at- 
finity. This tract of the eastern declen- 
sion, he states, is primary, and the over- 
lying formation, which proximately suc- 
ceeds it to the westward, extending to 
the opposite coast, presents a complete 
series of a great division. Its plane is 
traversed by the three hilly ranges of Hy- 
drabad, Condapilly, and Beizwarra. Of 
these the granitic district embraces the 
first, extending to the rise of the gneiss 
which forms the western exposure of the 
second. Quartz rock (into which the 
gneiss passes) alone constitutes the east- 
ward quarttr of the Condapilly group ; 
while the final range of Beizwarra dis- 
plays an extended argillaceous schist de- 
posit. 

Beyond Singavcram appear extensive 
masses of magnetic iron ore, now level 
with the granite of the valley, now irre- 
gularly emerging over it. At Nuudiguuni 
appear primary limestone, chlorite, schist, 
&c. On approaching the western quarter 
of the Condapilly group, which rises 
boldly interchained beyond Parteal, these 
tracts are lost in an alluvial plain. The 
extended alluvium of Ellore, intermediate 
to the entrance of two great streams, pre- 
sents an uniform calcareous deposit rest- 
ing extensively upon a diamond bed. In 
the neighbourhood of Parteal the super- 
ficial mould is fifteen feet deep, the tufa- 
ceous bed being from five to six, and the 
diamond stratum two feet in average thick- 
ness. The obscurity attached to the 
geological history of the diamond, Mr. 
McPherson seems inclined to think is ra- 
ther referable to the inadequacy of inves- 
tigation, than to the perplexed texture of 
the alluvial connexions, with which it is 
more frequently associated. Its matrix 
in India and Brazil, lie states, appears 
obviously to be a superior sandstone con- 
glomerate, usually in conjunction with 
carboniferous rocks, and to this series the 
alluvia which afford the gem may be uni- 
formly assigned. To follow the subject 
of Mr. M.’s paper further would scarcely 
be interesting to the general reader : suf- 
fice it, in conclusion, that the groupcs of 
Condapilly and of Beizwarra are stated to 
be stored with gems of the garnet tribe, 
and with varied mineral abundance, while 
the coast hills to the southwurd appear 
distributed in rich and nearly continuous 
successions of metallic deposits, which 


only require enterprizc and capital to make 
them available sources of wealth. 

Mr. Kyd having kept a register of the 
day and night tides in the Ilooghly, at 
Kidderpore, since the year 1006, for 
which the natgye oMiis pursuits and his 
establishment afforded facilities ; and the 
permanency of his guage, fixed at the 
dock-head, rendering the results correct, 
jty&yond doubt, will be acknowledged us 
unquestionable authority upon the inte- 
resting subject which he treats of. 

A map accompanied Mr. Kyd’s paper, 
representing at a glance the heights of the 
tides throughout the year, which we regret 
our inability to place before our readers. 

In the year 1823 three inundations took 
place in Bengal : the first was occasioned 
by the sea, and is of rare occurrence, 
happening not oftencr, perhaps, than once 
in a century; the overflowing of the 
Dumoda, which formed one of the above, 
is nearly as rare ; but the third, or inun- 
dation of the Ganges, occurs, it seems, 
every sixth or seventh year. 

The tide -table, formed by Mr. Kyd 
from a register kept for twenty-two years, 
establish, beyond dispute, the lowest fall 
and highest rise of tl>e Ilooghly, and 
thus form natural points for the construc- 
tion of a river guage, for the purpose of 
obtaining, at all times, the levels that may 
he required for the formation of canals, 
docks, wharfs, ami drains- They also 
shew the height of the river at all times of 
the year, a matter of considerable impor- 
tance in the formation of public works, 
especially as the variation is great at its 
different periods. 

Willi reference to the local causes 
which affect the tides in the Ilooghly, 
Mr. Kyd observes, that in the beginning 
of March, when the south-west mon- 
soon sets in, the currents set up the bay 
of Bengal, and gradually raise the sea, 
at its head, several feet, raising with it 
the Hooghly, long ere the freshes are felt. 
This cause (the S. W. wind) continues till 
October ; the pouring of the rivers into 
the bay of Bengal, during the months of 
August and September, and the change 
of wind at the end of October, give the 
currents a set in the contrary direction, 
and gradually restore the sea and the river 
to the state they were in in March. 

“ The effect of the two monsoons upon 
the currents, and the height of the sea in 
the bay of Bengal, may, therefore, be 
considered as that of two long unequal 
tides during the year, eight months of 
flood, and four months of ebb. 

“ In conformity with these periodical 
local causes, partial ones have a corre- 
sponding effect; thus strong southerly 
winds raise the tides in the Hooghly, 
whilst northerly ones depress them. 

“ The freshes, or floods of the rivers, 
are a prominent periodical local cause, 
operating 
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operating upon the tides of the Hooghly 
at Calcutta. 

“ The Ganges begins to rise from the 
melting of the snow* as early as the be- 
ginning of May, bat tts rising does not 
sensibly affect the 'Hooghly till the begin- 
ning of July; at that period, so huge an 
accession of water is thrown into the 
Hooghly, that its level is bodily raised 
both at high and low water. The las£I| 
so remarkable, that the low water of the 
freshes (neap tides) is higher than the 
high water (neap tides also) of the dry 
season by several feet. 

“ The Damoda and western small rivers, 
or mountain streams, contribute very ma- 
terially to the swelling of the Hooghly, 
and it is, probably, the influence of the 
Damoda, the Rupnarain, the Tongora- 
colly, the Hidgelee, and even the Ilala- 
sore rivers (the latter situated beyond the 
mouth of the Hooghly), that occasions the 
height of the low water, by their acting 
as a dani, and preventing the ebbing of 
the waters from the Ganges and higher 
streams quickly into the sea.” 

There is another local phenomenon of 
the tides, the cause of which Mr. Kyd is 
at a loss satisfactorily to explain, viz. that 
in the N. E. monsoon, the night tides are 
the highest, whilst intheS.W. monsoon, 
the day tides are the highest. The cause, 
he conceives, is to he found, perhaps, in 
the state of the wind. 

With respect to general causes, the ho- 
rizontal parallax of the moon invariably 
affects the tides ; when that is high the 
tides are high, and vice versa, to such a 
de gree of correctness, that, allowing for 
local causes, he could venture to con- 
struct a table for a year in advance, that 
should not vary two inches from the actual 
tides. The difference of effect between 
the high or low parallax of the moon, 
upon the height of the tides, is about two 
feet, frequently much more. Its varia- 
tion, as to time, is four days, and this is 
of importance to all mariners, as enabling 
them, in cases of danger, to ascertain by 
their nautical ephemeris, the true state of 
the tides. No longer need they trust to 
the partial observation, and equally partial 
theory founded thereon, of pilots and sea- 
men j 'most of them have a notion that 
the dark spring tides are always the high- 
est; 1 that tlie night tides are higher than 
the day tides, 1 am! that the highest tide 
must always occur on the second or third 
day after the full,’ or change, whereas the 
paraltox df the moon will effectually su- 
persede this uncertainty, arid either Warn 
a mariner, with his bark on a shoal, not 
to wait till the second day* and lose the 
springs; or save him from despair, be- 
cause ' these days may have passed, and 
induced him to wait with confidence till 
the fourth day after the full, or change, 
for the highest tide, as the case may be. 


The bores in the Hooghly occur only on 
the highest, or at alternate spring tides ; 
their appearance may, with certainty, be 
predicted by the season of the year and 
the parallax of the moon. During the 
months of November, December, Ja- 
nuary, and February, generally speaking, 
there are no bores. As soon, however, 
as the south-west monsoon sets the cur- 
rent up the bay, the sea begins to rise, 
the tides become strong and high, and 
bores follow in their train: The height 
of the bore is actuated by the peculiar 
form of the sands, &c. ; for instance, 
where the channel is straight, with deep 
water, from side to side, and no sand- 
bank, there will be no more bore at any 
time, but a mere swell on the coming in 
of the tide. — Ibid. 

MEDICAL AND TIIYSICAL SOCIETY OF 
CALCUTTA. 

At a meeting of this Soeiety held on 
the 4th April, letters were read from the 
Medical Boards of Madras and Bombay, 
communicating their acceptance of the 
office of patrons of the Society. 

The following papers were then read, 
and underwent discussion. Some dis- 
cursive remarks on certain remedies for 
the cur«» of cholera, by Mr. R. M. Mar- 
tin ; and an account of the progress of 
tljc experimental garden at Mussoorce, 
by Mr. Royle. 

The remedies adverted to by Mr. Mar- 
tin are an emetic of sulphate of zinc, the 
powder, or a tincture of neem blossoms, 
and small doses of opium, and the applica- 
tion of a stimulating embrocation along the 
whole length of the spine. Mr. Martin's 
statement of the successful effects of these 
rests upon the report of some professional 
gentlemen with whom he was in corres- 
spondence. The dose given of the sul- 
phate of zinc was one drachm. It pro- 
duced copious bilious vomiting, followed 
by reaction and sleep. It is said to be 
very efficacious, both with Europeans 
and natives ; several thousands are said to 
have been cured, when seen early in the 
attack, by the neem preparations, and 
small doses of opium. The case of a 
scyce is related, wlro was, apparently, in 
articulo mortis from cholera, having had 
no relief for seven hours, who, after fric- 
tion for two* hours along the spine with 
ah embrocation, composed of equal parts 
of blistering ointment, mercurial oint- 
ment, and spirit of turpentine, spoke, 
while the pulse returned, and natural 
Warmth succeeded to deadly coldness. In 
24 hours the man was perfectly well. 

The experimental medicinal garden at 
•Mussooree has been established more 
than a twelvemonth ago. Mr. Royle de- 
scribes it as situated on an elevation in 
the northern face of the hilly range, be- 
tween the Jumna and Ganges. Its ele- 
vation 
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vation is about 6,500 feet above the level 
of the sea, and its northern aspect would 
he objected to in England ; in this coun- 
try, however, the case is diderent, where 
the great object is to obtain a cool cli- 
mate, for the cultivation of plants indige- 
nous to cobler countries- The garden is 
completely sheltered on three sides by 
hills, and on the fourth by oaks and other 
trees, which grow considerably beyond 
its site. From the more oblique course 
of the sun in winter, the solar rays are 
prevented falling on the garden early in 
the morning and evening, by what forms 
its protection from the violence of the 
winds. In the season of cultivation, 
however, this disadvantage does not ope- 
rate, as the rays, falling more perpendi- 
cularly, induce a rapid and vigorous vege- 
tation. Irrigation is not so much required, 
nor so troublesome in the garden as else- 
where, as a few showers generally fall in 
the month of April and May, before and 
subsequent to which the ground is sulli- 
ciently moist. The failure of rain, how- 
ever, may always be provided against, as 
a spring below the garden affords a sufli- 
cient supply of water in the driest wea- 
ther. The soil of the garden is a good 
clayey loam, of which the upper part, 
from vegetable decomposition, is of a 
blackish colour. The climate resembles 
that of tlic southern parts of Europe ; 
the mean temperature on the top of the 
range being about 55°; but the garden, 
from its sheltered situation, not being so 
open to the cooling effects of the breeze, 
will be wanner in summer and colder in 
winter. The climate is remarkable for 
its equability. From the middle of No- 
vember the weather becomes cold ; in 
December storms occur and snow falls, 
but seldom lies on the top of the range 
for more than eight or ten days at a time. 
In January and February the weather is 
steadily cold. During the cold season 
the thermometer is frequently near, but 
seldom below, the freezing point, lienee 
no cultivation can take place, though in 
the plains it is in these months only that 
the culture of European plants suc- 
ceeds. 

The reaction of vegetation takes place 
at the beginning of March, which may be 
considered the spring month. The months 
of April and May and the half of June 
may be called the Mussoorce summer ; 
but the heat is never very great ; occa- 
sional showers enliven vegetation, and 
the breezes, ascending from the plains 
prevent all accumulation of heat, whilst 
the temperature (63° 5') is sufficiently 
high to promote the healthy growth of 
plants. 

The rainy season extends from the mid- 
dle of June to the middle of September, 
and during this time the trees become 
covered with mosses and ferns. At the 
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conclusion of the rains, or in what may be 
called the autumn, the air is extremely 
mild, still, and clear. 

The vegetable productions bear a con- 
siderable resemblance to those of Europe; 
and amongst the trees may be mentioned 
tile oak, rhododendron, elm, maple, &c., 
and amongst the smaller kind, the holly, 
mulberry, willow, &e. The fruit trees 
on the Mussooree range are the apricot, 
peach, cherry, wild pear, and pomegra- 
nate ; but all, with the exception of the 
first, inferior in quality. Very tolerable 
apples, however, are produced in the vil- 
lages oil the northern face. The rasp- 
berry, bramble, and barberry bushes also 
afford fruit, which is much eaten by the 
hill people. There is also a variety of 
other shrubs. Of herbaceous plants there 
are several genera and species of the great 
European families of nmhellifera , compo- 
sites, &c., ami the grasses also resemble 
those of Europe. Besides the fruit trees 
and plants which afford the inferior sort 
of edible berries, others may be enume- 
rated as yielding useful products, inde- 
pendent of the several trees which afford 
valuable timber. From the roots of the 
barberry is prepared ail extract called ru - 
sol, much used in native medicine; the 
clierctta ; a species of gentian called kur- 
roo ; acorns, and the roots of the hni- 
cem% called the (land on, all form articles 
of the native materia mcdica; whilst the 
taraxacum, and a species of mint, promise 
to be useful substitutes for the Europeau 
officinal species. The bark of the sym- 
plw'us racemosa , or ludh, is likewise used 
as a dye ; the varnish tree grows and 
might be made use of; and the daphne can - 
rtaiima, from which paper is made in Nc- 
paul, is abundant. From the nature of 
the climate ami indigenous productions of 
Mussooree, Mr. Hoyle considers it evi- 
dent, even if we had no experience on 
the subject, that the cultivation of the 
useful and medicinal plants of Europe 
might easily be undertaken in a climate, 
where the temperature is so moderate 
and the vegetution so unalagous. 

“ The first kitchen garden vegetables 
were sown on the Mussooree about the 
20th of February, uiul produced peas 
and some other vegetables about the mid- 
dle of May, though sown in an unfavour- 
able situation, and exposed to strong and 
drying winds. In the beginning of May 
1827, beds of both medicinal and kitchen 
vegetables were first sown in the present 
garden, and produced very luxurious 
plants, which were seen in the middle of 
J uly. They were again sown at this time, 
and in the end of Setember, fine turnips, 
carrots, beet, and cauliflower, cabbugc, 
peas, lettuce, ruddish, cress, and cucum- 
bers, were daily obtained. Of the other 
useful plants which have been introduced 
and succeeded in the Mussooree garden, 

may 
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may be instanced tlic wheat and barley 
of the bills. The former, a very singular 
species from an elevation of 10, GOO feet 
on the borders of Chinese Tartury, and 
the barley is that twmmonly mentioned 
by travellers in the hills by the name of 
ooat the hordeum celeste of Colebrooke, 
brought from Nako, an elevation of 1 2,000 
feet ; both were sown in October, and the 
grain ripened in the end of April.** 

The different kinds of clover thrive 
most luxuriantly, particularly the broad 
red clover and the white Dutch. Hen- 
bane ( hyoisej/amus niger) was first sown in 
the beginning of May. The plant throve 
well, and extract, in small quantities, 
was made from it, and specimens sent to 
several medical officers, who have all 
spoken highly of it as a medicinal agent. 
The thorn apple ( datura stramonium) be- 
ing indigenous in the hills, had only to be 
introduced to succeed in the garden. It 
now sows itself and grows luxuriantly, so 
that any quantity of the extract or tincture 
may therefore be prepared. The acorus 
calamus is perfectly natural ized. The most 
important, however, of the medicinal 
plants of which the cultivation has as 
yet been attempted, is the hill rhu- 
barb. 

The above enumeration of the success- 
ful cultivation in the experimental garden 
of edible and medicinal plants, leaves hut 
little doubt of the favourable issue of a 
more extended experiment. It remains, 
however, necessary to ascertain the effects 
of the climate on perennial plants, or the 
useful trees and shrubs of Europe. “ The 
only plants procurable, and at the same 
time favourable for making experiments, 
were the different kinds of fruit trees 
common in gardens. Of these several 
plants of each kind were sent up to the 
Mussoorce garden at the end of the cold 
weather, and all almost continued to 
thrive till the month of October. Then, 
however, the fruit trees of warm coun- 
tries, included in the experiment, began 
to droop, and, as was expected, died dur- 
ing the cold weather. Of these may be 
instanced the different varieties of orange 
and lime, the guava, and custard apple. 
The peach, plum, and vine, transported 
from the plains where they had become 
naturalized, had their young shoots nipped 
by the frost, hut their stems remained, 
and branched out luxuriantly in the spring. 
The apple, pear, quince, and loquot, 
likewise acclimated in the plain, flourish- 
ed remarkably well throughout the 
year.** 

On the whole, Mr. Royle’s account 
tends to show that there is a very rational 
prospect of ultimate success in the culti- 
vation of many medicinal agents, which 
ere now imported from a distance, and 
come into the circle of practice impaired 
in efficacy.— Ibid. 


agricultural and horticultural 

SOCIETY or CALCUTTA. 

At an extraordinary meeting of the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society, 
held on the evening of 29th April, for 
the purpose of nominating the committee 
of management and other purposes men- 
tioned at the last general meeting. Sir 
Edward Ryan, president, in the chair : 

Sir Edward Ityan, before taking the 
chair, thanked the Society for the honour 
they had done him in electing him their 
president for the ensuing year. At the 
same time, he could not help feeling con- 
scious that the Society might have select- 
ed from their members many better quali- 
fied to occupy their chair than himself. 
He could, however, assure the Society, 
that he would endeavour to assist, as far 
as he was able, in promoting the plans 
and objects of the Society, in which lie 
took the greatest interest. He wished 
to have it clearly understood, that at the 
time lie accepted the office of president, (the 
choice of the Society having been commu- 
nicated to him by letter from the secre- 
tary), he was entirely ignorant of nil that 
passed at the preceding meeting ; and, 
indeed, he was ashamed to say, of the 
proceedings of the Society generally, never 
having attended at any meeting before the 
present. From the public newspapers 
he first learnt the proceedings of the for- 
mer meeting. I le thought it due to him- 
self to give this explanation. He was 
now fully informed of all that had taken 
place at the preceding meetings of this 
Society, and he should feel most happy to 
act as their president for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Mitchell, head gardener, submitted 
to the meeting fourteen bottles of arrow 
root, prepared by him from the maranta 
arundinacca (the plant furnishing the real 
West- India arrow- root), the produce of 
the garden, and which had very lately 
been introduced into this country by Mr. 
Leycester, from the West- Indies, via the 
Cape of Good Hope. Mr. Mitchell in- 
formed the meeting, that the plant was of 
the most easy culture and very prolific, 
and that a farina, the very same as the 
real West- India arrow-root, coidd in a 
short time be manufactured here to any 
extent, and free from adulteration, for the 
supply of the hospitals and other pur- 
poses ; and might soon become an article 
of export from Calcutta, instead of being 
imported into it, as at present, in large 
quantities, and always adulterated with 
potato farina. A plant had been long 
known in India called tee' bur (the cur- 
cuma anyustifolia of botanists), which 
-furnished a farinaceous powder, resem- 
bling arrow root, and which Dr. Wallich 
thought well of as a substitute for the 
West India powder, until the introduc- 
tion of the real plant by Mr. Leycester, 
in 1827, when he stated in. this Society 

his 
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his very great preference of the latter, 
and anxiety to see it widely introduced. 

A small tin machine was laid on the 
table,, resembling the mouth or spout of a 
gardener's watering -pan, which had been 
furnished by Mr. Blacquiere, and was 
made by him for the purpose of being in- 
serted, by a bheestee in an instant, into 
the mouth of his mussuck, and thus 
enable him to water seedlings and plants 
of all kinds without deluging them, or 
disturbing the earth about their roots, us 
it would be found on trial with this instru- 
ment, costing only seven annas, that 
when the water was at any distance from 
the plants to be watered, one bheestee 
could do the work of more than two men, 
so great is the loss of time of pouring 
from a mussuck into a watering-pan, and 
from thence upon the plants — Ibid . 

A meeting of this Society was held on 
the 21st Muy, Sir Edward liyan, presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

After the business of the election was 
over, the members present, amounting to 
thirty- five, and about half-a-dozen guests 
introduced by individual members, ad- 
journed to the upper hull, where an ele- 
gant dinner was provided for them by 
Messrs. Gunter and Hooper ; the presi- 
dent was supported by Sir Charles Grey 
and the Hon. Colonel Finch ; the vice- 
president, Mr. Alexander, by Mr. Blunt 
and Mr. Trower; and“Messrs. Minehin, 
Abbott, Patrick, and Robison, acted as 
stewards. 

The president informed the meeting, 
that the Governor- General and Lady Wil- 
liam Bentinck had done them the honour 
to become patron and patroness of the 
Society ; and the evening was passed in 
the greatest good humour and harmony. 

The Society have appointed committees 
for agriculture, horticulture, publication, 
and translation. Many persons of re- 
spectability and influence appear anxious 
to promote the ends of the Society, and 
there seems every expectation of good 
being effected, if there be not some over- 
powering obstacle to prevent it. Native 
landholders in particular are showing zeal, 
and they meet every encouragement to 
speak their sentiments and propose mea- 
sures.— -ibid. 

At a meeting of the Society held on 
the evening of the 10th June, the presi- 
dent, Sir Edward Ryan, in the chair. 

The secretary submitted letters to his 
address from his Highness the Nuwaub 
Soulut Jung Bahadoor, which accompa- 
nied figs, raised by him in his garden at 
Cliitpore, of a large size, and of the finest 
flavour, being six and a half and five and 
a half sicca weight, and, seven and a half 
and six and a half inches in; circumference. 
The secretary expressed his regret that 


such fine specimens could not have been 
kept to lay before the meeting $ he had, 
however, practically satisfied himself of 
their great superiority over any figs he 
lmd ever seen in Calcutta. 

Mr- Calder submitted a paper on the 
manufacture of indigo, by Mr. Pidding- 
ton ; and a paper on the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane, and the manufacture of sugar, 
by M. CfrCron of Combarri, in which the 
improved method of the West-Indies is 
blended with the practice of this country. 

In his paper on the manufacture of in- 
digo, Mr. Piddington suggests several 
useful precepts. He divides the subject 
generally into the following heads, under 
each of which he gives some useful direc- 
tions, viz. 1. cutting the plant; 2. stow- 
ing ; 3. water ; 4. fermentation ; 5. heat- 
ing ; 6. settling; 7. boiling; B.flltering; 
9. pressing, &c. 

In M. Cheron’s paper, the cost of cul- 
tivating 1,(X)0 begahs of sugar-cane is 
estimated at 18,434 rupees. A bcgali 
of cane usually gives four maunds and a 
half of sugar. The West- Indian mode 
of planting is to make holes at one foot 
distance. The holes are a foot in depth, 
and about 800 will be required per be- 
gah ; a coolie may dig 100 in a day ; 
it will, therefore, take eight and a 
half days to dig a begah, which will cost 
thirteen rupees. The Bengalees, how- 
ever, dig holes only two or three inches 
in depth, but by the former method the 
earth acts more freely upon the plant, the 
roots of which shoot out more easily in 
search of nourishment. One man plants 
in a day half as many holes as he can dig, 
that is to say, fifty ; he will himself fetch 
the plants and a coolsie of water for every 
hole, the water and plants being at a dis- 
tance of at>out 300 paces from the field. 
It is true that the distance becomes 
greater in a large plantation, but it may 
he reduced by the use of carts. Although 
showers may fall frequently after plant- 
ing, it is notwithstanding as well to cal- 
culate upon the necessity of irrigating four 
times, at the rate of two coolies per clus- 
ter, which is what a man may carry at any 
time. 

M. Cheron considers binding the leaves 
<qn unnecessary, if not injurious step. 
It is necessary to surround the sugar cul- 
tivation with a ditch ten feet broad, pro- 
tected by a thorn hedge, for the cattle eat 
the young sprouts, and the natives steal 
the ripe cane. M. Cheron describes 
every step of the cultivation of sugar with 
great clearness, stating also the cost of 
each in a particular manner, so that his 
paper is calculated to be very useful to 
practical men. 

From Mr. Halhed-s paper on the same 
subject, we learn that the whole of the. 
labour is pahl for in kind, and -the mill 
and cattle for the manufacture of the 

sugar 
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sugar are assumed to be the property of 
the owner of the field. The nrofit of the 
prodijce, deducting land-tax, fee., will, to 
the cultivator, be, he conceives, about 
seven rupees per puckah begali, from 
which there will be a deduction of nine 
amuis more on account of chowkccdarcc, 
ke.—IOid. 

DESTRUCTION OF A SHARK. 

The following astonishing instance of 
skill and intrepidity, in a native of India, 
is related by an eye-witness in a late Cal- 
cutta paper:— “ I was walking on the 
banks of the Hooghly at the time when 
some up-country boats were delivering 
their cargoes. A considerable number of 
coolies were employed on shore in the 
work, all of whom I observed on a sud- 
den running away, in appurent trepidation, 
from the edge of the water, returning 
again as if eager, yet afraid to approach 
some object, and again running off as be- 
fore. I found, on inquiry, that the cause 
of all this perturbation was the appear- 
ance of a large and stmngc-lookiug fish, 
swimming close to the bank, and almost 
in the midst of the bouts. Knowing that 
alligators were common enough, I at first 
conjectured that the fish in question must 
be one of those rather frightful animals ; 
but recollecting that the natives and alli- 
gators are not so much strangers to each 
other, as appearances on this occasion 
indicated, I hastened to the spot to ascer- 
tain the matter, when I perceived a huge 
monster of a shark sailing along, now near 
the surface of the water, and now sinking 
down apparently in pursuit of his prey. 
At .this moment a native on the choppali 
roof of one of the boats, with a rope 
in bis hand, which he was slowly coiling 
up, surveyed the shark's movements with 
a look that evidently indicated he had a 
serious intention of encountering him in 
his own element. Holding the rope, on 
which he had made a sort of running 
knot, in one hand, and stretching out the 
other arm, as if already in the act of swim- 
ming, he stood in an attitude, truly pic- 
turesque, waiting the reappearance of the 
shark. At about six or eight yards from 
the boat the unimal rose near the surface, 
when the native instantly plunged into the. 
water, a short distance from the very jaws* 
of the monster. The shark immediately 
turned round, and swam slowly towards the 
man : who, in his turn, nothing daunted, 
struck out the arm that was at liberty, 
and approached his foe. When within a 
foot or two of the shark, the native dived 
beneath him, the animal goiugdown almost 
at the same instant. The bold assailant in 
this frightful contest soon re-appeared on 
the opposite side of the shark, swimming 
fearlessly, with the hand he had at liberty, 
and holding the rope behind his back with 
the other. The shark, which had also 

Mat. Joum. Vol.28. No. 188. 


by this time mude his uppearancc again,' 
immediately swam towards him ; and 
while the unimal was apparently in the 
act of lifting himself ovej* the lower part 
of the native's body, that lie might seize' 
upon his prey, the man, making a. strong 
effort, threw himself up perpendicularly,' 
and went down with his feet foremost, 
the shark following him so simultaneously 
that I was fully impressed with the idea 
that they had gone down grappling toge- 
ther. As far as I could judge, they re- 
mained nearly twenty seconds out of sight, 
while 1 stood in breathless anxiety, and, 
I may add, horror, waiting the result of 
tli isr fearful encounter. Suddenly the na- 
tive made his appearance, holding up 
both his hands over his head, and calling 
out with a voice that proclaimed the vic- 
tory he had won, while underneath tjie 
wave, * tan , tan /* The people in the 
boat were all prepared, the rope was in- 
stantly drawn tight, and the struggling 
victim, lashing the water in his wrath, 
was dragged to the shore and despatched. ' 
When measured, his length was found to 
he six feet nine inches ; his girth, at the 
greatest, three feet seven inches.* . 'Hie 
native who achieved this intrepid and 
dexterous exploit bore no other marks of 
his finny enemy than a cut on the left arm, 
evidently received from coming .hi con- 
tact with the tail or some one of the fins 
of the unimal." 

PATENT PROPERTY IN INDIA. 

Professor Millington, in his examina-' 
tion before the Select Committee of the 
Commons, last session, on the law rela- 
tive to patents for inventions, states the 
following facts: “ as the law stands at 
present, it docs not appear that there is 
any protection of patent property in the * 
East- India possessions ; they do riot ap- 
pear to be included in the colonies. An 
employer of mine has made an important 
invention, which happened to be particular- . 
ly useful in the East- Indies; he has been 
offered a large sum of money for the use of 
it ; he applied to me to take the opinion of 
counsel, ns to whether the patent which 
he has for this invention in England and . 
the colonics extended to the East-Indies, 
and the answer given by Mr. Seijeant 
Spankie w as that it did not extend to the 
East- Indies, inasmuch as the East- In- 
dies were not colonies. I then applied 
to Sir James Scarlett, then attorney- 
general, to ask whether he would grant 
a new patent for the same thing, insert- 
ing the word * dominions, ' or something 
which Mr. Seijeant Spank ie had repre- 
sented as the right word, in the patent ; 
but he said he couldnot do it for want of 
precedent. I then applied to the East- 
Jndia Directors, to know what their feel, 
ing on the subject was. I again laid the 
matter before Mr. Seijeant Spankie, who 
4 Z seemed 
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seemed to think tlu*t if the patent was 
granted for England and the colonies that 
it would cover India, provided it was re- 
cognized by the East- India Directors; 
and the difficulty at present is, how it is 
to be recognized, which is, at present 
about to be laid before Mr. Seijeant Bo- 
Banquet, the standing counsel of the East- 
India Company. It was proposed to be 
done by an office copy made here, and 
transmitted to their presidencies, because 
the invention is of so much importance 
that the expense is no object, and the 
party is very desirous of being protected 
in India as well as in England. It does 
not appear that any one before this gen- 
tleman has ever applied for a patent for 
India.** 

m. champoix ion’s discoveries. 

. We find the French papers are replete 
With the results of M. Champollion’s 
researches in Egypt. It is surprising 
that even his own countrymen evince 
such a ready disposition to give implicit 
credit to the absurd representations of his 
“ discoveries ** in hieroglyph ical lore. 

In a letter, dated 44 Thebes, 18th 
June," he states that the ruin sometimes 
called the Memnonium, and sometimes the 
tomb of Osymandias, is named in hiero- 
glyphics the Rhamesaion , which title ap- 
pears in a multitude of places throughout 
the ruins. He then gives the following 
description of one of the groups depicted 
on the walls, celebrating the hero, Rham- 
ses the Great, or Sesostris. 

44 The god Atmon (one of the forms 
of Plira) presents to the god Mandu, the 
Pharoah Rhamses the Great, with casque 
and in royal habits. The latter divinity 
takes him by the hand, saying 4 Come, 
approach the divine abodes to contem- 
plate your father, the lord of the gods, who 
will grant you a long life to rule the world 
apd reign upon the throne of Horus.** 
Farther on, accordingly, is represented 
the peat god Ammon Ra, seated, ad- 
dressing these words to the Pharoah: 

* My well-beloved son and offspring, lord 
of the world, Rhamses ! My heart is 
gladdened in contemplating your good 
works. You have vowed this edifice to 
me : I bestow upon you the gift of a pure 
life upon the throne of Sev (Saturn), that;; 
is, in temporal royalty.* ** 

All doubts, respecting the name of this 
monument, adds M. Cham pol lion, are 
now removed. The military processions, 
depicted on the ruins here as well as at 
Luxor and IpsambgL represent, as he 
states, the conquests of this monarch. 
They relate, according to the ingenious 
Egyptologist,^ tp a campaign against cer- 
tain Asiatic^ •tribes, who/ “from their 
physiognomy^^ costume, w£ cannot seek 
elsewhere tji&h rn the vast country situated 
between, the Tigris, and the Euphrates on 


the one side, and the Oxus and the Indus 
on the other, and which we call, vaguely 
enough, Persia. This nation, or rather 
the country they inhabited, is named CAto, 
Chato , Scahto or Schto ; for I have ob- 
served that the name by which it is com- 
monly designated in the historical texts, 
and which may be pronounced Pscharan - 
schatko , Pscharinschato, or Pscharen - 
eschto (the medial vowels being wanting) 
is composed of three distinct parts : 1st 
an Egyptian word,— an injurious epithet, 
— pschara , which signifies a wound ; 2dly. 
the preposition n (if), which I at first took 
for a radical ; 3d!y. Chto, Schto, or Scha- 
to , the real name of the country. Thus 
the Egyptians designated these hostile peo- 
ple by the denomination of the wound of 
Schato, just as Ethiopia is always termed 
the wicked race of Kush . This is not the 
proper place to explain the reasous which 
I am induced to believe firmly, that the 
people referred to here are those belong- 
ing to the north-east of Persia, the Bac- 
triiins or Scytho-Bactrians.** 

This extract of M. Champollion’s long 
letter will probably suffice. 

DISCUSSION WITH A SUTTEE. 

Mr. Ray, a missionary at Kidderpore, 
relates the following conversation witli a 
suttee. Whilst preaching at Chitlnh, in 
August 1828, the procession passing by 
to the place of sacrifice, his congregation 
with one uccord left him. He resolved, 
therefore, to repair to the 6pot, and, if 
possible, to dissuade the poor deluded 
female from wickedly sacrificing herself. 
“ Accordingly,” he proceeds, 44 upon my 
arrival, I intimated my wish to speak 
with her, which request, without any ap- 
parent reluctance, was granted. The 
substance of my conversation was os fol- 
lows. * Friend, do you know what you 
are going to do?* — * Yes, I am going to 
burn with my husband.* — 4 Who told you 
to do this?*— 4 God.' — 4 By what means 
did God tell you to do this?*— 4 By a 
dream. * — 4 When did God command you 
to do this ?* — 4 Four days ago, which was 
two days before my husband died, and he 
had been ill, altogether, eight or ten days.* 

4 Are you sure you are not not deceiving 
^yourself, in supposing that God, in a 
*J(ream, commanded you to do this ?’— 4 I 
‘ am quite positive ; I have no doubt on my 
mind.’— 4 Have you not been persuaded 
to do this by your relations, but especially 
by the brahmins ?' — {flesitatingly. ) 4 No ; . 
my friends tried first to turn me from my 
purpose.; but fending me resolved, they 
then desisted,, and commended me. The 
brahmins have informed me that, by this 
act, I shall obtain heaven apd my bus* 
band.’— 4 But, supposing by. this act you . 
should* instead of obtaining heaven, be. 
chat into, unquenchable flre ; yop ought to 
think well and. much before you you, take 
' such 
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such a step.’—- 1 I have thought much, 
very much, on the subject, and I am sure 
I am right ; I si. all be sure to go to heaven 
with my husband. But should I be mis- 
taken, God must be to blame ; because 
he has told me to do it ; and it is also en- 
couraged in the Shasters.’ She told me 
she had already been a suttee, in three 
former birtlts, and that she was about to 
be immolated the fourth time.** 

He subsequently assailed her with a 
variety of other similar arguments, without 
avail. “ During the whole of the time,** 
lie adds, “ except when replying to my 
questions or to those of her relations, she 
kept her eyes dosed, and appeared to be 
muttering something to herself ; ami she 
was constantly waving a bunch of green 
leaves which she held in her right hand.” 

ascent or tiie elbourz mountains. 

The Gazette of Teflis contains a letter, 
dated 11 Goriatchcvodsk, 2d August 1829,” 
giving an account of a successful attempt 
to ascend the Elbourz range. The fol- 
lowing is a translation of it. 

“ On £he 2(ith of June our expedition 
left the warm mineral waters for the El- 
bourz, under the command of General 
Emmanuel, accompanied by M. Kupfcr, 
the mineralogist; M. Menethrie, the zoo- 
logist, and keeper of the museum of the 
Academy of Sciences at St. IVtcrsburgli ; 
M. Sedtz, the assistant professor of me- 
dicine ; M. Meyer, the botanist of Dor- 
pat; and M. Vansovitsch, an officer of 
the mines belonging to the establishment 
of Lougansk. After having surmounted 
all the difficulties in our way, we arrived 
on the 8th of July at the foot of the El- 
bourz, and encamped on the river Mal- 
ka. The baggage was left at fifteen wersts 
from the Elbourz ; a piece of cannon was 
brought to within eight wersts of the 
camp. 'Die scarp of the ascents and de- 
scents, and the little width of the paths 
traced along the steep sides of the moun- 
tains, did not allow us to advance further 
otherwise than on foot, or on horseback 
gently ; but no where on the road did we 
meet with any part of it, not even in the 
marshes, impassable, nor generally did 
we encounter the natural obstacles which, 
according to Klaproth and other travel- 
lers, protect the approaches of the El- 
bourz. 

“ The weather was not favourable; 
fogs and rains rendered, our journey very 
painful. On reaching the foot of the El- 
bourz,- to our great satisfaction, the sky 
became clear and bright, and the two pin- ' 
naclcs of the Elbourz appeared in all thtjlr 
majesty. 

“ The academicians resolved to avail 
themselves of this weather, so favourable 
to their enterprize. We hastened to pro- 
vide them with whatever was necessary 
for this difficult walk ; that is, with point- 


ed staves, cords, fee. They had an fir 
cort of some Circassians and cossuck vo- 
lunteers. They left the camp at nine 
o’clock in the morning, and it was only 
towards evening that they reached the first 
snows, where they made preparations for 
passing the night, having only mounted 
about eight wersts. The next day, the 
10th, they began their ascent, at three 
o’clock in the morning. The frost favoured 
them greatly, and they advanced with 
success enough ; but it became more and 
more painful, as the snow, beginning to 
full, clogged their feet. They wero 
obliged to make frequent halts, and to 
partrliemselvcs into small divisions. Re- 
maining in the camp, we observed with 
the greatest curiosity the slow progress 
of the travellers. Towards nine o’clock 
in the morning they had climbed to about 
more than halt-way up the mountain, and 
stopped to rest themselves behind the 
rocks, which concealed them wholly from 
our sight. An hour afterwards one marl 
only appeared beyond tin? rocks, advan- 
cing with a firm and measured step to- 
wards the summit of the Elbourz. It 
was in vain that we waited to sec him fol- 
lowed by the other travellers; nobody 
appeared ; on the contrary, many began 
to return down the mountain. All eyes 
were fixed on him who accomplished so 
daring an enterprize. Resting every five 
or six steps, he advanced with the greatest 
courage ; just close to the SMpimit be dis- 
appeared among the rocks*. The spec- 
tators long waited lor hi* appearance with 
interest and impatience V towards eleven 
o’clock he was seen suddenly on the very 
top of the Elbourz. A discharge of mus- 
ketry, music, songs, and clieerings of 
joy, made the air reverlierate at this sight. 
We remained until the evening, uncer- 
tain who was the first of mortals that bad 
escaladed the highest of tbe mountains of 
Caucasus, considered until this day as 
inaccessible. On the return of the tra- 
vellers, we learned that this audacious, 
adventurer, who had alone dared to at- 
tempt the ascent of the Elbourz, and 
proved its possibility, was a Kabnrdiau, 
an old herdsman, named Kiliar, lumc and 
deformed. He received the reward of 
roubles, and five archines of cloth, 
h had been offered by General Em- 
manuel. 

“ One of the academicians, M. Lentz, 
reached the height of 15,200 feet. Tbe 
total elevation of the Elbourz above the 
level of the Atlantic ocean is reckoned to 
be 16*800 feet, that is n^irly five wersts in 
a vertical line. We have seen in the 
neighbourhood of our camp, at the foot 
of the Elbourz, fine fall; of water from 
several rivers : the finest beyond 'contra- 
diction is that formed by the nver Mal- 
ka ; it falls with incredible noise from a 
perpendicular height of nearly twenty sa- 

janes. 
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janes. No current of water is to be per- 
ceived; but the stream drops in isolated 
masses one after another. At about five 
sajanes above this cataract there is a na- 
tural bridge of stone, covered with herbs ; 
and it is here that the road lies which 
leads to the KaratchuiefT and other moun- 
tains. In general, the prospects of this 
country are very beautiful. We have 
found in the mountains some lead, plenty 
of coal, and gypsum, some porphyry, jas- 
per, &c. The whole chain of the Cau- 
casus is granitic. 

CHINESE LITERATURE* 

M. Abel lleimisat of Paris (WipErtias 
been elected president of the council of 
the Asiatic Society of Paris, in the place 
of the Baron dc Sacy, now honorary 
president of the Society) has undertaken, 
and is now employed upon, a translation 
or the Han-koong-tsew, or Sorrows of 
Him, recently translated by Mr. Davis. 
M. Iiemusat intends to make his transla- 
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tion complete, supplying those portions 
omitted by Mr. Davis. 

EUROPEAN VEGETABLES IN CHINA. 

The introduction of green peas ami 
potatoes to China is probably owing to 
the Dutch; because the Chinese call 
them Holland peas * and Holland yams , 
sometimes the latter are called little yams. 
Thcsfc products of the earth, it is said, 
have obtained, at the tables of the rich, a 
general currency throughout all the pro- 
vinces of the empire, particularly green 
peas, which at Peking arc used for grecn- 
pca soup. To these innovations in the 
culinary department pearl-barley is to be 
added. In the taste for birds’-ncsts, 
spices, peas, 8te., not omitting the 
“ black commodity,** which affords “ fo- 
reign smoke,’* China seems verging to 
that state, in which she will he as de- 
pendent on the western world, as the tea- 
drinkers are on her for the luxuries of the 
banquet. — Canton Reg . 
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Foxtr Years in South Africa. By Cowper nose, 
Royal Engineers. 8vo. l('s. (id. 

Recollections rf Travels in the blast. By John 
C'anie, Esq., Author of “ Letters from the East." 
Post ttvo. 10s. Gtl. 

The Present Condition and Prospects of the Creek 
or Oriental Church. By the Rev. Geo. VV adding- 
ton, Author of “ A Visit to Greece," «&c. Post 
Uvo. Gs. 

The Heath -Warrant of \rgro Slavery through- 
out the British Dominions. 2s. 

The Revelation and Incarnation of M Ultra ; or 
a Sketch of the Served History of the Central 
World. By a Layman. Small f*vo. 5s. 

A Letter fntm Sydney, the principal Town of 
Australasia. Edited by II. (lunger. Together 
with the outline of a System of Colonization. 
12mo. 6s. 

Nero Model of Christian Missions, to Popish, 
Mahometan, and Pagan Nations, explained, in 
Four Letters to a Friend. 8vo. .Is. 

East- India Slavery. Second Edition. By G. 
Salntsbury, Esq. 2s. 

' East- India and China Trade. A Review of the 
Arguments and Allegations which have been offer- 
ed to Parliament against the Renewal of the East- 
India Company's Charter. 8vo. 2s. 

Important Information to the Agriculturist, Me- 
chanic, and Labourer, who Intends to emigrate,, to 
the New Settlement on the Swan River. By J. B« 
Gooch. Ovo. 2s. Gd. 

' The Swan River ; a Print, engraved hy Hug- 
gins, from a Drawing made by F. IL Cawse, sur- 
geon R.N. 

Identity of the DruUlical and Hebrew Religions. 
12mo. 5s. 

' A Dictionary, Persian, Arabic, and English ; 
with a Dissertation on the Languages, Literature, 
and Manners of Er stern Nations. By John Ri- 
chardson, Esq., F.9.A., revised and improved by 
Charles Wilkins, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S. A New 
Edition, considerably enlarged, by Francis John- 
son. 1 thjMHjp 1 ' ™y*Mto. £0. ifc. 

‘ W^IcFai^ane’s Constantinople. 4to. 4s. 

' Plant* Asiatic te llarihres ; or Dcscr'ptions and 
Figures of a select number of unpublished East- 
lodia Plants. By N. Wallich, M. aud P.H.D., 
&e. No. 1. fol. X3. 


Four Fasciculi of Egyptian Hieroglyphics. By 
the late Dr. Thos. Young. £it. 6s. (The fifth 
Fasciculus is In preparation.) 

The Ccography of Ancient Asia, Illustrated by 
the Rev. J. Williams, A.M., &c. Ovo. 9s. 6d. 

Imported from India. 

The Ramayuna of Valmrekh in the Original 
Sungskrit ; with an English Prose Translation 
and explanatory Notes, by W. Carey and J. 
Marshman. 3 vols. 4to., containing the " First 
and Second Books." Serampore, 10(16. .£14. 5s. — 
(This work is extremely scarce.) 

The MoobiJ(hkhus-ool-Tmvnre.elch, being an 
Abridgment of the celebrated historical Work 
called The Seir Mootukhcrin, prepared chiefly by 
Mnulavl Alxlool Kerim, Head Moon&hee of the 
Persian Oflice, Calcutta. Royal 4to. £l. 15s. 

The Mofijiz-ool-Qanoon, a Medical Work. By 
Alee bln Alice 11 lluzm, the Karashite; commonly 
known by the Name of Ibn-ool-Nufees. 4to. £\. 

Bhatti Kavya ; a Poem, on the Actions of Ra- 
ma. With the Commentaries of Jayamangala 
and Bhsratamallika. Published for the Use. of 
the Sanscrit College, Calcutta. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
£2. 1 Os. 

The I xi glut Kaumttdi ; a Sanscrit Grammar. 
By Vadarajn. Published for the Use of the Sans- 
crit College, Calcatta. lloyal 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Mugdhnbodha ,* a Sanscrit Grammar. By 
Vopadeva. Published for the Use of the Sanscrit 
College, Calcutta. Royal 12mo. 7s. tid. 

Nydya Siitra Vrittl ; the Logical Aphorisms of 
Gotama. With a Commentary by Viswanath 
Bhattacharyn. Ovo. 10s. 6d. 

The Rhasha Parichheda and Siddhanta Mukta- 
valii an elementary Treatise on the Terms of 
Logic, with its Commentary. By Viswanath* 
Panchanana Bhatta. Published foT the Use of the 
Sanscrit College, Calcutta. Royal 8vo. 7s. fid. 

. The Lilavati ; a Treatise on Arithmetic. Trans- 
lated into Persian, from the Sanscrit Work of 
Bhascara Acharyu, by the celebrated Feisi. Royal 
8?* 8a. Gd. 

Selections , Descriptive, Scientific, and Histori- 
cal ; translated from English and Bengalee Into 
Persian, for the Use or Native Youth. Royal 
8vo. 14s. 

Sahitya Dcrpana ; a Treatise on Rhetorical 
(Composition. By Viswanath Kavhraja. Royal 
8vo. 14s. 
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The Mejmtta Shemsi • a Summary of the L'oner- 
nican System of Astronomy. Translated into 
Persian under the superintendence of W. Hunter. 
M.D. 12mo. 2s. Gd. 

In the Press, 

Researches into the Nature and Affinity of An- 
cient and Hindu Mythology. By Lieut. Col. Vans 
Kennedy, of the Bombay Military Establishment. 

Travels to Timbw too. By M. Cail!6. 

Parallel Miracles, or the Jews and the Gipsies ; 
being an Attempt to prove the latter People to be 
the Descendants of the Ancient Egyptians, de- 
nounced by the Prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, Eze- 
.kicl, &c. By Samuel Roberts. ... 

Travels in Arabia Petri va, Dongola, and Kardo- 
pan. By M. Hupi>el. 

Stories <>f Travels in Turkey, and of the Man- 
.ners and Customs of the Inhabitants of Constanti- 
nople : with a Sketch of the History and Geogra- 
phy of the Empire. 

Memoir of the Life and Public Services of the late 
Sir Thomas Stamford IiaJ)les, particularly in the 
Government of Java and Bcncooien; with Details 
of the Commerce and Resources of the Eastern 
Archipelago. By his Widow. In 1 vol. 4to., with 
a Portrait, Maps, and Plates. 

The Life of Julius Caesar, By the Rev. J. Wil- 
liams, M.A., F.R.S.E. Small Ovo. 

Satan ; a poem, In three books. By the author 
of “ The Omnipresence of the Deity/’ 

Mr. Valpy has issued a prospectus for publishing 
in monthly volumes a Family Classical Library, or 
English translations of the most valuable tireek 
and Latin Classics, with a biographical sketch of 
each author, and notes, when necessary, for the 
purpose of illustration. Vol. I. will appear on the 
1st of January next, to be continued regularly on 
the first of each succeeding month. 


PARIS. 

Rudimens dc la Iswguc Wndovstani, a 1' Usage 
dcs elfcves de l’Ecole royale et special© des Langues 
Orientale^vivantis ; par M. Garcin de Tassv. 4to. 

Kssui de Statistique de I Isle Bourbon, considcrde 
danssa Topographic, sa Population, son Agi {cul- 
ture, son Commerce, &c. ; ouvrage couronnd en 
10211 par 1’Academie lloyalc des Sciences; suivi 
d’un Projet de Colonisation de I’lntdrieur de cetle 
lie ; par M. P. P. U. Thomas. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Notice sur la Tie et les Trnvaux du Voyageur 
Rvrckhardt ; pnr M. Sueur- Merlin. Ovo. 

Contes inedits dcs Milln et line Knits, tracluits en 
Franvais, par M. G. S. Trelmtien, Membre de la 
Socidtd Asiatiquc. 3 vols. Ovo. 

Antholocie Grammatical* Arabc, ou Mor^eaux 
choiscs de divers Grammariens et Scholiastcs 
Arabcs, avec une Traduction Franchise et des 
Notes, pouvant fa ire suite k la Chrestomathic 
Arabe; par M. le Baron Silvestre de Sacy. Royal 
8vo. 

. Institute du Droit Mahometan sur la Guerre aver, 
les Intidrles, ou Extraits du Livre d’Aboul HosrJn 
Ahmed-el- Kodourl surle droit, et celui deSeld AH 
el-Hamadanl, intituld Trdsor des Rois; tradults 
de l’Arabe en Franvaise par C'h. Sol vet. Ovo. 

Specimen Armenum, cdL'.itJ.J. Marcel. 8vo. 

Table Alphabitique du Journal Asiatiquc, suivie 
d’un Index Alphabdtique pour l’Amara-Krfeha, 
et d’un autre pour le Vocabulaire Sanscrit- Bengal I 
et Anglais de M. Yates, par M. J. Klaproth ; 
suivi du Catalogue de la Bibliothdque de la, So- 
cidtd Asiatiquc. Ovo. 

Yadjnadatta bn Aha, ou la Mort d’Yadjnadatto, 
episode du Ramayana, publid en Sanscrit, d’aprds 
le texte donnd par M. Chesy, avec uh Episode du 
Raghouvansa sur le mfime sujet, et un Cholx de 
Sentences de Bhartrihari ; par A. LoiseJeur-Des- 
longchamps. 8vo. 

Lettressur r Orient, dcrltes pendant les Abndes 
1827 et 1828 ; par le Baron Th. fteneuard de Bus- 
sUnre. Vol; I. 8vo., avec Cartes. 

Grammaire Rlementaire du Grec Modeme, di- 
vlsde en deux parties, par Michel Schlnas, de 
Constantinople. 8vo. 


Wstoire de la Revolution Grecque ; par M. Alex. 
Soutzo, tdmoiti oculaire d’unc grande partle dcs 
faitsqu’ll expose. Ovo. * 

• Le Co ran, • traduit par Savary s nouvelle Edi- 
tion, augments dc la Doctrine et* les Devoirs de la 
Religion Musulmnn, ainsi que de I’Eucologe 
Musulman ; traduit de l’Arabe par M. Garcin de 
la.ssy, 3 vols. Ovo. 


GERMANY. 

Glossarlum Sanscritum a Francisco Bopp. Fas- 
ciculus prior. (Uerolini ex officina Academics.) 
4to. 

Diluvium, cum tribus aiiis Muhabharnti press- 
tautissimi epistsliis. Primus edidit Franciscus 
Bopp. Fasciculus prior, quo continctur textus 
Sauscritus. (Ibid.) 124 pages Sanscrit text. 

Gramnuitiea Lingua Snnseritce, &c. — This is a 
. jaew edition and translation into Latin of Uopp’s 
,$j$<>i,ehrgebftude der Sanskrits- Sprachc,” with con- 
ilddtablc improvements, though reduced in its 
size by the employment of a new set of smaller 
Sanscrit types. Hitherto only the first part has 
been published. 

Cihatakarparam, das zerbrociiene Gefdss, Sans- 
kritischcs Gedicht, hcrausgegeben, Ubersetot, 
lwchgeahmt und crlaUtcrt, Von ti. M. Dursch. 
(Berlin.) 4to. 

Vebet' die unt*r dem Samen Bhagavad-Gita be- 
kunnte Episode des Mahabharata— an Essay by 
Baron W. Von Humboldt. (Berlin.) 4to. 

Ramayana, id cst Carmen epicum de Ramie re- 
bus gestis pocta? antiqulssimi Valmicisopus. Tex- 
tum Cotlil. M SS. roll at is rcremuit interpretationem 
Latinum et Annotntloncs crltlcas adjecit G. A. 
Schlegel. Voiuminis primi pars prior. (Bonn.) 
Ovo. 

Hitoptidcsas, id cat Instltutio sa Iu tar is. Tex- 
tum ('odd. MSS. collatis recenKiicrunt interpreta- 
tioiurn Latinam et Annotation?* criticas adjece- 
runt Aug. Guil. a Schlegel et Christianus Lassen. 
Pars I. Textum Sanscritum tenens. (Berlin.) 

Jus Matrimonii vetcrum lndorum, cum eodem 
Hebniiorum juresubinde comparatum. Io. Hen- 
rici Kallhoffidissertatio, ad consequendos ab illus- 
tri online philosophoruin Bonnetisium surnmos in 
Philosophia honorcs scripta et edlta. (Bonn.) 
Ovo. 

Glossarium Chrestomatlnee Syrians J. D. MI- 
chaelis accomod., annott. hist, critic, philos. auc- 
tum a J. Uhr. Doepke. (Gcettingue.) Ovo. 

Theater der Hindus, dfc. The Theatre of the 
Hindus; translated from the English of 11. II. 
Wilson, F,sq., in Verse. Vol. I. (Weimar.) Ovo. 

Reiscn in Egypten, $c. Travels in Egypt, Libya, 
Nubia, and Dongola, between the Years 1820 and 
23. By Dr. W. F. Hemprich and Dr. C. G. Ehren- 
berg. Vol. I. Part I. (Berlin.) 4to. 

Geschich to des Osman ischcn Reiches, $c. Hia- 
tory of the Ottoman Empire. By M. de Ham- 
mer. (Pest.) Vols. I. to iv. Ovo. 

Elementarlchre der Syrischen Sprachc, Gram- 
mar of the Syriac Language, fee. by Uhlemann. 
(Berlin.) Uvo. 


CALCUTTA. 

On the Art of Preserving Health in India, By 
T. E. Baker, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and Surgeon of the 10th Light Cavalry. 
8vo. Sa. Rs. 8. 

Transaction* of the Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society of India. Vol. 1. Sa.Ra.fi. 

A Collection of Facts and Documents relative to 
the Allowance of Batto, &c. condensed for pre- 
sent Use, with short Arguments. 10 Rs. 

Map of the Country 40 Miles round Calcutta, in- 
cluding the Twenty-four Pergunnahg, from Sur- 
veys made by Colonel R. Colebrooke. Scale two 
British miles to Ih inch; measurement 3 ft. 10 
inch, by 3 ft. 6 inch. Sa. Rs. 32. 

Bengali Renderings of Scripture Terms, By the 
Rev. W. Morton, misalqpary in the service or the 
Society for the‘^omoUi» ©f Christian Know- 
ledge. v '* 
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of tlic 30th regt* N.I., an<^ sub -assistant 
in the II. C.'s stud establishment at Hissar, 
was arraigned on the following charge : 

Charge . — With having, in the months of 
Dec. .1827 and Jan. and Feb. 1828, 
whilst employed in the purchase, of colts 
for the stud at Hissar, embezzled, or 
fraudulently misapplied, or caused to be 
embezzled, or fruudently misapplied, or 
knowingly or wilfully permitted or suf- 
fered to be embezzled or fraudulently mis- 
applied, public mongy, to the amount of 
St.Rs. 285, or thereabouts, us particularly 
specified in the following instances : \. 

1st Count. In having, at Sccseertih, on 
or about the 12th of Dec. 1827, purchased 
one black colt, from the village of Kur- 
kawda, and obtained, upon lii.s certificate, 
from the supervisor of the stud at Ilis- 
sar, St. Us. 115, as the cost of the colt; 
whereas the said colt was purchased from 
its owner, by Lieut. Manning or by his 
order, for St.lls. 82. 

2d Count. In having, at the same time 
and place specified in the 1st count, pur- 
chased one bay colt, from the village of 
Kurkawda, and obtained upon his cer- 
tificate, from the supervisor of the stud at 
Hissar, St. Its. 210, as the cost of the 
colt ; whereas the said colt was purchased 
from its owner, by Lieut. Manning or by 
his order, for St.lls. 170. 

3d Count. In having, at the time and 
place specified in the 1st count, purchased 
one grey colt, from the village of Kur- 
kawda, and obtained, upon his certificate, 
from the supervisor of the stud at His- 
sar, St.Rs. 125, as the cost of the colt ; 
whereas the said colt was purchased from 
its owner, by Lieut. Manning or by his 
order, for St. Us. 75. 

4th Count. In having, at Seenmitta, on 
or about the 2d of Jan. 1828, purchased 
one iron-grey colt, from the village of 
Seermutta, and obtained, upon his cer- 
tificate, from the supervisor of the stud at 
Iiissar, St. Its. 1 37, as the cost of the 
colt; whereas the said colt was purchased 
from its owner, by Lieut. Manning or 
by his order, for St.lls. 102. 

5th Count. In having, at the time and 
place specified in the 4th count, purchased 
one chestnut colt, from the village of Seer- 
mutta, and obtained, upon his certificate, 
from the supervisor of the s^d at His-' 
sar, St.Rs. 142, as the cost' the colt ; 
whereas the said colt was purchased from 
its owner, by Lieut. Manning or by his 
order, for St.Rs. 118. 

6th Count. In havimE, at the same time 
and place specified iifjne'4th count, pur- 
chased one pieladd cfislt, from the village 
of Seermutta, and obtained, upon his cer- 
tificate, from th^supervfcor of the stud at 
Iiissar, St.JBf. l.$7, as the cost of the 
cofc; whereas the said cott was purchased, 
by Lieut. Manning or by bis order, for 
SM$ls. 115. 


7th Count. In having, at Nurela, on 
or about the 22d Jan. 1828, purchased 
one chestnut colt, from the village of 
Naickporo, and obtained, upon his cer- 
tificate, from the supervisor of the stud 
at Hissar, St.lls. 100, as the cost of the 
colt; whereas the said colt was purchased 
from its owner, by Lieut. Manning or by 
his ord&v for St. Its. 62. 

8tli;Qf>u^t. For having, at Jooali, on 
or about theorist of Feb. 1828, purchased 
one bay colt, from the village of Jooah, 
and obtained, upon his certificate, from 
the supervisor of the stud at J^jssar, St. 
Us. 1 22, ns the cost of the colt ; whereas 
the said colt was purchased from its owner, 
by Lieut. Manning or by his order, for 
St.lls. 101. 

9th Count. In having, at Hoolanah, on 
or about the 2d of Feb. 1828, purchased 
one piebald colt, from the village of Iloo- 
latiah, and obtained, upon his certificate, 
from the supervisor of the stud at His- 
sar, St.Rs. 132, as the cost of the colt; 
whereas the said colt was purchased from 
its owner, by Lieut. Manning or by his 
order, for St.Rs. 122. 

10th Count. In having, at the time and 
place specified in the 9th count, purchased 
one *dark grey colt, from the village of 
Hoolanah, and obtained upon his certifi- 
cate, from the supervisor of the stud at 
Hissar, St.lls. 117, as the cost of the 
colt ; whereas the said colt was purchased 
from its owner, by Lieut. Manning or 
by his order, for St. Ils. 105. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : — 

Finding . — The court is of opinion, and 
does hereby pronounce the prisoner guilty 
of having embezzled, and fraudulently mis. 
applied the sum of St.lls. 285, being 
public money, as specified in the several 
counts which follow, viz. the 1st, 2d, 3d, 
4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th 
counts. 

Sentence . — The court does, therefore, 
adjudge the said prisoner, Lieut. Chas. 
Manning, of the SOth regt. N.I., and a 
sub-assistant in the Hou. Company’s stud 
establishment at Hissar,* to be dismissed 
the Hon. Company's service. 

The court further ascertains the loss and 
damage sustained to be St.Rs 28 5. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) Combermxuk, 
General, Com. -in-chief. 

Remarks by the Right Hon. the Com- 
mandcr-i n-chief. 

The Commander-in-chief cannot con- 
sider the explanation offered by Lieut. 
Manning as affording any grounds to 
doubt the justice of his conviction of * • 
fraudulent misapplication of sums paid on 
the faith of his certificates. A simple and 
positive rule was laid down by his su- 
perior* for bis guidance; Litut. Manning 

set 
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set it at nalighf, and tiac deceptions on tiic 
establishment, and the fraudulent gains 
obtained, whether for his own benefit or 
that of the people about him, were the 
consequences of his unwarrantable course, 
were fully known to Lieut. Manning, and 
received his express sanction. 

The court having found Lieut. Man- 
ning guilty of embezzlement and fraudu- 
lent misapplication of public money; sub- 
mit to the Commander-in-chief Lieut. 
Manning’s youth and inexperience, and 
recommend him to the Commander-in- 
chief as si proper object of lenity. The 
Commander-in-chief regrets it is not in 
his power to accede to this recommenoa- 
tion : youth and inexperience afford in- 
sufficient grounds for the restoration of a 
commission so forfeited ; nor would the 
past services of Lieut. Manning justify 
the Commander-in-chief in reeommend- 
ing to government a provision for him on 
the pension establishment. 

The Commander-in-chief 1ms noticed in 


to tell the truth ; and in tht Commander- 
in-chiefs opinion ought to have been al- 
lowed. 

Lieut. Manning is to be struck off the 
strength of the army from the date on 
which this order may be published ait 
I-Iatisi, and will proceed without delay tb 
Fort William; on his arrival there, the 
town major will be pleased to take the ne- 
cessary steps for providing Mr. Manning 
with a passage to England. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Territorial Department. 

June 1C. Mr. G. Gough, deputy collector of 
land revenues at Chittagong. 

Mr. J. C. Dick, assistant to collector and magis- 
trate of Chittagong. 

Mr. E. A. Rcade, assistant to collector and ma- 
gistrate of Goruckpore. 

Judicial Department. 

June 20. Mr. R. C. llalkett, assistant to magis- 
trate and to collector of land revenue at Pumean. 


these proceedings what he deems a material 
deviation from the law and practice of 
courts, in the rejection of the prisoner’s 
solicitation of llie strongest form of oath 
being administered to the first witness. 
This man is the agent of every act for 
which Lieut. Manning appears a prisoner 
before the court. Ilis evidence for the 
prosecution is the avowal of his own cri- 
minality, and in the conviction of Lieut. 
Manning he expects the extenuation of 
his own guilt. 

To guard against imposition from such 
on evidence was the obvious course of the 
court. After observations recorded on the 
proceedings on the manner in which this 
witness delivered his testimony, Lieur. 
Manning desires that the truth of the 
evidence might be secured by a form as- 
serted to be the most binding on his con- 
science, and understood as prevalent in 


MIL.ITAHY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Sec. 

Fort William , June If). 1829 9th L.C. Lieut. 

Edw. Horsley to be capt. of a troop, and Cornet 
A. Tucker to lie lieut., from 9th Jan. 1829, in 
sue. to E. Malone dec.— Supermini. Comet S. 
Smith brought on effective strength of regt. 

6th N.I. Lieut. John Ludlow to be cant, of a 
comp., v. R. Stewart dec,, with rank from 1st 
April 1829, v. W. P. Cooke prom.— Ens. H.Ap- 
nerley to be lieut., from 1st April 1829, v. J. Lud- 
low prom. 

2 2d N.I. Lieut. T. E. Sampson to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. John BaJdock to be lieut.. from 
4th June 1829, in sue. to A. F. P. M'Leod dec. 

01#e N.I. Lieut. Win, Glasgow to be capt of a 
comp, from f>th June 1829. v. T. Hep worth dec. 
— Supermini. Lieut. Jas. Marshall brought on eft 
fective strength of regt. 

Medical Department. Alex. Ogelvy, Esq., 2d 
member, to be 1st member of Medical Board; 
Anthony Dickson, Esq., 3d member, to be 2d 
member of ditto ; Superintending Surg. Chas. 
Robinson to be 3d member of ditto; Surg. W. A. 
Venour to lie a superintending surgeon on esta- 
blishment,— all in sue. to Gibb dec. 


the country, namely, sweating with his 
hand on the head of his eldest son. This 
is rejected by tl»e court, as is also the 
question, whether the form in which the 
oath had been administered to him, was 
that which he considered ns most obli- 
gatory on hie conscience. The answer to 
this question might possibly have satisfied 
the court of the expediency of acceding to 
the prisoner's representation. 

AVhat renders the resolution of the court 
more questionable, is their examination, a 
short time after, of another witness, on 
the form of oath he deemed most sacred, 
and allowing him to be sworn, l>y calling 
on the name of Loll Ghoroo-, and blow- 
ing out a light presented to him by one 
of his own caste. This form was evi- 
dently admitted by the court on the satne 
principle as that on which the question 
put to ‘the former witness was grounded, 
whether he did not consider swearing by 
hitf/pon's head wa.s the strongest obligation 

AMl.Jaum.Vou. 38. No.168. 


Head-Quarter s, June 9, 1829. — Ass'st. Sure. S. 
Holmes directed to do duty with Horse Artillery 
at Meerut; dated 21st May. 

Lieut. Col. J. Caulfield (new prom.) posted to 
4th L.C. 

June 10.— Capt. J. N. Jackson, assist, qu. mas{. 
gen., to officiate as deputy qu. mast, gen,, and to 
remain in charge of qu. mast, general’s department 
at presidency ; Capt. W. Garden, assist, qu, mast, 
gen., to proceed to Cawnporc, and to aasume 
. charge of deputy qu . mast, general’s office, — both 
^Wn i'onsequence. cff absence, on leave, of Lieut. 
&Col. E. uarton^aeputy qu. mast, general. 

Cornets appointed to do duty. R. J. Hawthorn, 
with 4th L.C.', Meerut; J. D. Moffat. ftd do, 
Cawtrpore ; R. W. Clifford, 4th do., Meerut; J. 
Irving,. 9th do., Neemuch. 

. Enstyns appointed to dpjluty. C. Cros#man, with 
2d Europ. Regt., AgririEF* G. Backhouse, 88th 
N.L, Dinapore; S. A. Ajgmt, 42d dcf., Neemuch-, 
S. Nation, 23d do., Lo#lfiah ; J. Masson, 67th 
do., Mhow; W., Jennings, 6th do., Bareilly; R. 
H. Morkler, 50th da, Goruckpore; F. S. Man- 
Jngford, 44th do., Lqgknow ; J. W. Tomkins, 
33d do., Cawnpore; A. H. Dyke-. floth do., Bq- 
rellly ; W. F. Hammersley, 48th da, Allahabad ; 
C. Me F. Collins, 25th da, Titalyah; J. D. Mb 
lMierson, S2d da, Pertaubghui; (Oude) ; F. Mar. 
rfson, 44th do., Cawnpore; D. A. Heywood,. 390 
do., Cawnpore; G. B. Harvey, 48th do., AlUhff- 
£ A 
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bad; F. A. €5loa£, 50th do., Corucpofet J. E. 
Yerner and H. E. Pearson. 59th do., Barrack- 
pores B. Cary and T. A. Halllday, 7th do., Mid- 
napore. 


June 11.— Lieut. H. Kirk# to perform duties of 
2d In command of Sirmoor Bat., during absence 
of Lieut. Fisher on general leave ; dated 1st May. 

Furruekabad Prov . Bat. Lieut. J. B. Robinson, 
from 61st N.I., to be adj., v. Seymour dec. , 
The appointments of Lieut. Cooper to rur- 
ruckabad Prov. Bat, and Lieut. Robinson to 
Dacca Prov. Bat., in G. O. 26th May, cancelled. 

June 12.— Assist Sturg. T. B. Hart removed 
from 63d to 71 st N.I. 


Fort William , Jun# *Q2.—Stud Establishment. 
Capt John Hailes, sub-ftosist., to be 2d-asslstant 
in Central Provinces, Y. Mackenzie tran6f. to 

S per branch of establishment. — Lieut H. 
15th N.I., adj. of Calcutta Native Militia, 
a sub-assist, in stud, v. Hailes,— both from 
19th June. 

Lieut. G. M. Sherer, 57th N.I., superintending 
works at Sulkea, transferred to adjtcy. of Calcutta 
'Native Militia, v. Boyd. 


his majesty’s forces. 

- Head-Quarters, Pooree, June 5, 1829.— In com- 
pliance with his Majesty’s gracious commands (see 
p. 722), the Commander-in-chief in India is pleas- 
ed to make the following promotions of officers 
serving in Bengal : 

To be Colonels in India . Lieut. Col. John Da- 
niell, 49th Foot s Lieut. Col- F. S. Tidy, 44th 
do. ; Lieut. Col. R. Torrens, 38th do., adj. gen. 
tt.M.'s forces; Lieut. Col. G. H. Murray, 16th 
Drags.; Lieut. Col. M. Childers, Uth do. ; Lieut. 
Col. Jas. Cassidy. 31st Foot ; Lieut. Col. Hon. J. 
Finch, h.p., unattached, military secretary to 
Commander-in-chief— all dated 5 June 1829. 

June 9.— In reference to General Orders of the 
0th Inst, His Exc. the Commander-in-chief is 
pleased to promote the undermentioned officers of 
Ills' Majesty's forces serving on the Madras esta- 

To be Colonels in India . Lieut. Col. Sir Edw. 
Milas, Kt., 89th Foot ; Lieut. Col. C. A. Vi- 
gQureux, 45th do.; Lieut. Col. Sir E. K. Wil- 
liams, 41st do. ; Lieut. Col. R. Armstrong, 26th 
da; Lieut. Col. Arch. Campbell, 46th do. ; Lieut. 
Col. Colqu. Grant; Lieut. Col. S. Boyse, 13th 
Draa,; Lieut. Col. H. Oglander, 26th Foot; 
Lieut. Col. W. H. Sewell, 49th do.; Lieut. Col. 
R. B. Fearon, 6th do. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.—. June 15. Ens. R. H. Mackler, of 
inf., for health.— 19. Lieut. Col. J. Nesbitt, 9th 
N.L, for health. 


HIS MAJESTY S FORCES. 

T6 Europe .— June 4. Assist, Surg. Walbrsn, 4th 
L. Dr., for health — Ens. Schnell, 6th F., for 
health — 9. Lieut. Deaklns, 16th F., for health. 

2b Mauritius.— June 4. Lieut. Stewart, 3d Buffs, 
for one year, for health. 


LAW, 

insolvent debtors* cOupr, June 2. 

Amongst the insolvents discharged this 
day were Loll Sing , who had been con- 
fined for fourteen c years, and Do ok era m 
ChowdrUf whose qaee affords a striking 
example both of thtrtttility of the law and 
of the villainy of which his countrymen 
jive capable. The petitioner stated that he 
Dm) been confined since the 24th of Ja- 
tljsary 1824 for an alleged debt of 5,000 
ilieca rupees ; that he was ignorant of the 
'^kiAtenlt of the debt for fhich he had 


been arrested ; he was aware that he had 
atone time owed his present detaining cre- 
ditor a debt of 684 sicca rupees, the costs 
of a cause ill. which he had been nonsuited , 
but lie had been arrested for it and dis- 
charged under the insolvent act of 1812, 
in the year 1818, which discharge he pro. 
duced in court ; he had, however,- since 
been again jested for the same sum. He 
declared h6 v owed the plaintiff no other 
debt, por, could he say how the original 
sum coiifld have amounted to that for which 
he had since been arrested. 

No opposition appears tfl^have been 
made to lais discharge, consequently we 
may assume the statement of the petitioner 
to be correct. 

The commissioner stated, that the act of 
1812 had a retrospective power, and re- 
leased the insolvent from all debts up to 
the time of his obtaining his discharge; 
he directed the attorney for paupers to in- 
vestigate the matter, and recommended 
such steps to be taken as the pauper coun- 
sel should advise. 


June 5. 

C. Gardner was brought up this day 
upon his petition for a discharge, but was 
successfully opposed on the part of Mr. 
Bridgend and the principal detaining cre- 
ditor. 

The insolvent, in his examination, 
stated as follows : — 

“ I know a Mr. C. Gardener, I owe 
him 900 sicca rupees, which was a remit- 
tance of silver to him from Rangoon. I 
opened a letter to him, directed “ C. Gar- 
dener,** which accompanied it, and after- 
wards found out my mistake. I was un- 
fortunate enough to appropriate it to my 
own use, but hoped to be able shortly to 
discharge it with interest; this was in 
March 1 828. The letter w'as from Mr. 
Potter, and I returned it to Mr. Gardener 
about six weeks since, after I had filed 
my petition. I made an arrangement with 
him that no opposition should be made to 
my discharge in this court, on my giving 
an insurance on my life, the premium of 
which 1 was to raise amongst my friends 
and pay. I have not placed this debt in 
my schedule, as the arrangement was sub- 
sequent to my petition and it quite escaped 
iriy recollection previous to then, indeed 
till after Mr. Gardener had called on me 
in prison, about six weeks since ; previous 
to this I had made no inquiry to ascertain 
to whom the silver belonged. The ar- 
rangement with Mr. Gardener was so far 
completed that I was to send the amount 
of premium, and the policy was to be in 
the Laudable Insurance Office. I did 
not give notice of this arrangement to any 
of my other creditors. I gave no intima- 
tion of this transaction to the judge when 
I was brought up before ; I did not even 
inform Mr. Strettell,' my o*n attorney of 
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it. When I opened the letter I was not 
aware that it was not for me ; I was in two 
days afterwards, but did not return it, as I 
knew no person of the name in Calcutta. I 
got the invoice from Agabeg and Co. ; I 
was then acting as a merchant. 1 did not wish 
to apply to them to know who the owner 
was, as I had sold the silver a short time 
before I went to gaol, on the 22d of April 
1828, and could not refund i& 1 did ap- 
propriate it to my own use. after 1 had 
known it was not my property/* . 

The petitioner was then examined as to 
the purchase of some iron from a man 
named llatntonec Chunder, for which he 
said he had given a note payable in three 
months to a person whom lie had never 
seen. For the price of that iron he was 
arrested previous to the note becoming due. 
The petitioner said, “ I believe I was un- 
justly arrested ; I gave five notices of bail 
in that action. This iron was appropriat- 
ed to the repairs of the brig John Palmer , 
which I was to have had if it had not been 
for confinement, if I could have put goods 
to the amount of 1 ,000 sicca rupees on 
board her. I had at first goods to the 
amount of 1,500 sicca rupees in her, but 
was obliged to rcland them as the vessel 
was leaky; they were subsequently re- 
turned to the owners. Mr. Gardener’s 900 
sicca rupees was laid out on the brig. I 
defended the action as to the iron first by 
Mr. Hughes; secondly, by Mr. Bridge- 
nel ; no one else. I did swear, when 
about to make a motion in this business, 
that Mr. Wodsworth appeared forme with- 
out my consent. My application for a 
motion against those gentlemen was re- 
fused with costs. I said I knew that the 
silver was not for me two days after I had 
got the letter, because I had no transac- 
tions at Rangoon ; but I must have know n 
it at first. Mr. Gardener’s name is spelled 
with one e more than mine, this did not at 
first strike me.** 

On these grounds Mr. Dickens contend- 
ed that the petitioner should he remanded 
for two or three years under the 57th or 
58th sec. of 9th of Geo. IV., c. 73. 

Mr. Cleland stated, that as the petitioner 
acknowledged these facts with reference to 
to Mr. Bridgend and the other gentlemen, 
and inasmuch as the debt for costs on the 
motion alluded to, which had been set out. 
in the schedule, was a debt fraudulently 
contracted, the petitioner having no 
grounds for that motion, he moved on the 
58th sec. that the petitioner be remanded. 

The judge, in bis address, stated that 
the petitioner's conduct had been fraudu- 
lent^ and he would, therefore, remand him 
till the 1st day of November 1830. 

We are inclined to think that the state- 
ments circulated respecting the miserable 
plight of the insolvents of Calcutta, and 
their inability to obtain their discharge. 


are Exaggerated, and in some instances ex- 
periments upon the feelings of the com- 
munity. 

We find that the following repre- 
sentation was inserted in the Ilurkaru of 
April 13, respecting an insolvent named 
Anderson : — 

M Our attention has been again called 
to the hopeless condition to which the poor 
debtors are reduced, by the rule which 
imposes on them the necessity of employ- 
ing attornies in order to take the benefit 
of the act and of paying heavy fees. On 
Saturday a letter was handed to us, ad- 
dressed by a poor man of the name of An- 
derson to a friend of ours, who is now 
witli his family in the greatest distress in the 
gaol ; he says they want food and clothing, 
and he solicits pecuniary aid and any old 
clothes the party may have to spare. We 
do not know the individual, but wc be- 
lieve lie is capable of earning a subsistence 
if lie were free. The insolvent act led 
him to indulge a hope that he would be 
so, hut he is cruelly disappointed ; the 
poor man thus states his case * I can- 
not benefit by the insolvent act unless f 
can pay about 400 rupees for court costs, 
attorney’s fees, &c. and as I and my fa- 
mily are really starving, it is entirely out 
of my power to pay even ten rupees.* 
What may he the amount of this poor 
man’s debts, we know not, but would 
it not be better for his creditors to 
take this 400 rupees, supposing it were 
only one anna in the rupee, than to allow 
it to be thrown awny in lawyers* fees, as 
it will he, if the subscription, which we 
hear is in progress, is applied as intend- 
ed?’* 

This pathetic statement turned out to be 
a pure fabrication, like many others in this 
paper. We subjoin its own second and 
third corrected editions of the story 

“ Some inquiry we have made on the 
subject has satisfied us that Mr. Anderson, 
confined in the gaol, to whose case we 
alluded yesterday, has greatly exaggerated 
the extent of his distress. We have ascer- 
tained that no prisoner is or can be in a 
state of starvation, as Mr. Anderson re- 
presented himself to be, and that no pri- 
soner indeed, Christian or native, can be 
in want of the necessaries, or even the or- 
dinary comfort? of life. Wo have no de- 
sire to check the course of public or pri- 
vate benevo^nce ; but when such distress 
is effectually guarded against by the hu- 
mane attention of the sheriff, the deputy 
sheriff, and the gaoler, it is too bad that 
complaints of the kind shop Id be made 
with a view of exdf$g compassion at the 
expense of truth and justice.** 

“ With reference to the case of Mr. 
Anderson, a prisoner in the great gaol, 
we have ascertained some facts which, 
though they are highly disgraceful to him, 
it is essential we should make known to 

the 
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the public* The letter to which we ad- 
verted,. and which was addressed by Mr. 
A. to a friend of ours, is a verbatim copy 
of one addressed to another person, and 
we have reason to believe there are many 
of the same tenour in circulation. Mr. 
Anderson solemnly swears, its a postscript, 
* on his Redeemer and on fils salvation,’ 
that he had not a single pice on therfSth 
ultimo, the date of the note, and tfctt if 
lie did not get money from the party he 
and his family * mu$ perish with hunger.* 
We have now bo fore ' ilk one list of the con- 
tributions levied on the'ptjblic by Mr. An- 
derson for the last? six months, probably 
amounting to 1,021 rupees, and there are 
other lists now in circulation, we believe. 
We have a letter from the gaoler also de- 
claring, that Mr. Anderson has refused his 
share of the food ami wearing apparel, 
contributed by the public, preferring to 
collect for himself, and that he keeps six 
hurkarus, at eight rupees per month, for the 
purpose of imposing his false statements 
on the community. We rather think that 
he has overreached himself at last, and 
that warned by this exposure, the public 
will be deaf to his appeals. If anyone 
has any doubt on the subject we have do- 
cuments to satisfy them; and we could 
say more on the subject if we deemed it 
necessary. We abstain from doing so at 
present, but if we hear of any more of 
Mr. Anderson’s circulars we shall con si. 
der all claim to forbearance forfeited. Mr. 
Anderson hod better, therefore, discharge 
his hurkarus and take gratefully the aid 
which a generous public contributes.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TRANSACTIONS ON THE N.E. FRONTIER. 

Letters of the 23d May have been re- 
ceived from the N.E. frontier, but their 
contents, for the most part, have been an- 
ticipated by the advices alluded to in our 
dash Teerut Sing was still lurking about 
with a very few followers in the jungles, 
but measures had been adopted for his ap- 
prehension by the political agent of the 
Governor General, which, in all proba- 
bility, will soon iiavc the desired effect. 
As already stated, the inhabitants of all 
.the principal villages had come in and 
made, their submission to the British go- 
vernment, and until something could be 
determined on in regard tot’&e disposal of 
the country, the most expedient steps were 
taken by the political agent, for the due 
administration of justice, &c. 

Burmanick, the rajah of Moleem, after 
•the affair at«Nogundee, had taken refuge, 
it is supposed, amongst the rocks and ca- 
verns of the neighbourhood. Although 
.he bad evinced a most hostile spirit towards 
, the government on several occasions, and 
.was tro plicated in the atrocious massacre 
at Nuogklow, . the. political agent had, 


some weeks previous to the attack on No- 
gundee,' intimated to Burmanick, that if 
he was desirous of. coming to terms, he 
expected to tgpar from him in the course of 
a week. Not availing himself of this op- 
portunity to exffttmi his conduct, and no 
unswer having been returned to the mes- 
sage alluded to, Burmanick was proceeded 
against a^stated. 

By tl,us['Hq(te we have little doubt that 
the petfy hostllities on the frontier are at 
an end. > Indeed, beyond the immediate 
line of operations, their effort has not been 
in the slightest degree perceutible. The 
pacification of the district vra&considercd 
so far established, that Capt. Lister was 
alxjut to commence his return to Sylhet, 
leaving sufficient parties at proper points 
.to keep up the communication between 
Assam and Sylhet, and to prevent Burmn- 
nick from again collecting any force in 
the former district. 

The country forming the scene of 
operations referred to, is described as be- 
ing very beautiful, and apparently enjoys 
a better climate even than Nungklow or 
Charra Poongee, being, in a great mea- 
sure, free from the mists which prevail at 
these places, owing to their proximity to 
the plains. Of the salubrity of the coun- 
try, am ore convincing proof need not be 
required, than the fact that the military 
force, amounting to about 200 men, al- 
though moving about some five weeks, 
had only four or five men on the sick list. 
— Gov. Gaz . June 4. 

THE SANTIPORE FUJA. 

Much exaggeration, we understand, has 
been afloat respecting the Santipore festival 
of this year. The whole exhibition, so 
far from being an imposing or magnifi- 
cent affair, was the reverse; the fact is, 
the natives urc beginning to be wise enough 
to know that there are more dignified and 
praiseworthy ways of spending money 
than in raising and decorating a huge and 
unmeaning image. It was reported that 
the colossal idolof Santipore was sixty- 
seven feet in height, less than a third of 
that size would be much more near the 
mark. All the fine siorics about 25,000 
or 30,000 people coming forward and 
building the image houses in one day are 
equally well founded Gaz. May 28. 

CULTIVATION OF SAVOUR. 

While on the subject of the application 
of British skill and .iudustry to the culti- 
vation of the staples of India, we. cannot 
omit noticing the progress that has been 
made in an undertaking, from which little 
or no advantage was once anticipated, we 
mean the clearing and cultivating of the 
island of Saugur. Thanks to the unre- 
mitting and spirited exertions of tbe.indi- 
viduals who first , embarked in this enter- 

prize, 
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prize, difficulties, that were once deemed 
insurmountable, are rapidly disappearing • 
and we hear with pleasure, that On the 
estate of one of the gentlemen, to whose 
perseverance no approbation of ours can 
do adequate justice, the" Cotton-plant pro- 
mises to flourish to an extent that will 
soon, we hope, raise this, the most valua- 
ble produce of India, nearcr/ jjn quality 
and staple to a level with that pf America 
or Bourbon. The encouragement given 
to still more strenuous exCHiohs, in this 
truly patriotic attempt, by the neighbour- 
hood, of the means of working up the 
raw prodtjjiSfe' into a shape (it for the mil. 
-lions of consumers, now dependent on a 
distant and dearer murket, need not be 
pointed out; and we have no doubt will 
produce its effect. It is thus, that one 
step in improvement leads to and encou- 
rages another, where the difficulties attend- 
ing the first, always the greatest and most 
formidable, are not allowed to deter the 
spirited and enterprizing from prosecuting 
the experiment. While the government 
of the United Suites is pursuing the re- 
strictive policy, for which it would require 
another century to qualify them ; and the 
English manufacturers are afraid to reta- 
liate, lest the cotton wool, which they 
now fabricate into goods for the market of 
India, should be lost to them ; events are 
occurring here that may soon place the 
question, now so warmly agitated at home, 
in a very different point of view. If the 
government of India look ns it ought to 
do, and ns every thing indicates that it 
is prepared to do, to the good of the mil- 
lions entrusted to its rule, they cannot ex- 
tend too much encouragement to such 
undertakings as we have pointed to; ami 
fortunately this encouragement may be 
afforded without departing from those 
principles which, situated as are the Bri- 
tish dominions in the east, must never 
be sacrificed to the tibernl and theoretical 
dreams of those who, without a know, 
ledge of circumstances, set themselves up 
as the reformers of India . — John Dull , 
June 10. 


THK BENGAL CLUB. 

A general meeting of the Bengal Club 
was held at the club-house, on Friday the 
29 th May, the Hon. Colonel Finch, C.B., 
in the chair. 

The chairman presented to the meeting 
several offers of houses, and it was unani- 
mously agreed that the premises in Tank 
Square, lately occupied by Messrs. All- 
port and Co. would, with certain altera, 
tions, be best adapted to the purposes 'of 
the club. 

The chairman handed in a list of names 
of resident members, from which it was 
suggetfed a committee for the ensuing 
year should be elected ; when it was re- 
solved; that a TCqttibt should be made to 


Sir Charles Metcalfe, that be would kindly 
continue to be the president ; - the follow- 
ing gentlemen were then elected unani. 
mously, as vice-presidents : Hon. Col. 
Finch, C. B. and -Charles Trower, Esq* 
Members: 11. Walpole, Esq.; Major ity 
Campbell ; - E. Trotter, Esq.; Captain 
Baker ; E.* Deedes, Esq. ; N. Alexander, 
Eirf. ; Major Batline ; li. Barlow, Esq.; 
Captain Honywood; G. A. Busliby, Esq.; 
Captain Bruce ; and W. Melville, Esq. 

Dr . Account- Cdifent with Mackintosh 
and Co. 

To sundry purchases, advertisements, &c. 
from 1st May 1828 to 80th April 
182D 18,560 0 1 

— House rent, from April 
1828 to March 1829 is 
twelvemonths, at 800... 9,600 O 0 

— Postages 81 0 0 

— Commission on 38,762. 7. 

at one per cent 337 10 0 


Balance in favour of the I 
club upto 30th April 1829 J 


28,578 10 1 

43,615 13 10 


Sa. ltups. 72,194 7 11 

Cr. 

By balance of last year 35,269 0 11 

— Subscriptions from 1st 
May 1828 to 30th April 

1829 33,762 7 O 

— Balance of interest at 

eight per cent 3,163 0 0 


Sa. ltups. 72,191 7 11 


(E.E.) J. N. Jackson, See. 

N.B. The stock in hand belonging to the 
club, with plate, furniture, wines, and 
liquors, &c. amounts to... 41,595 12 2 


To subscriptions for the current year 1829- 
30, not included in the above balance, 
estimated at about 13,000 0 0 


THE INDO- BRITONS. 

The measures pursuing by the Indo- 
Britons of Calcutta seem likely ta suffer 
some impediment, from- the effects of a 
schism amongst, themselves. 

In the la^t journal we gave a report of 
the proceedings at a meeting of the. sub- 
scribers to the Indo- Britons* petition, at 
which it was resolved to depute one of 
their number, M(\ J. W*' Ricketts, to 
England with the petition, os the 'agent of 
of this class. 

A letter appeared subsequently in the 
papers of this presidency, signed Charles 
lteed and J. L. Heat ley, managers, ap- 
pointed at a meeting of Indo- Britons in 
1822 , and invested with full powers, for 

the 
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the purpose of prosecuting measures con* 
nested with the interests of the class, in 
which the proceedings of Mr. Ricketts and 
his party are denounced as unauthorized 
by them. The letter details the steps 
taken by the managers, in concert with 
the professional agents of thip*class in Lon- 
don, for the furtherance of the objects in 
view, in which Mr. Ricketts was not con- 
cerned except as a subscriber^ In Nov. 
1825 he became member of, and secretary 
to, a committee, appointed to prepare the 
draft of a petition, wjncji w:,s referred to 
a professional pcrsdnVfor revis^pi. Mr. 
Ricketts, they allege, although not applied 
to for liis assistance by the managers, and 
although bound to follow the instructions 
of the committee, has “ acted according 
to his arbitrary will, in order to serve his 
private purposes at the expense of the sub- 
scribers and they insinuate that lie 
wishes to engross the whole business to 
himself as sole and universal functionary, 
president, secretary, ambassador, and fi- 
nancier.” 

The petition to parliament, now in 
course of signature, they say, was not 
approved by a competent committee, or 
even submitted to the subscribers to the 
•fund, but engrossed for signature by the 
orders of Mr. Ricketts. The managers 
then observe: •• the last-mentioned ex- 
traordinary proceedings of Mr. Ricketts 
have been followed up by measures yet 
more extraordinary, and also most unjust. 
It might have been proper in us imino-' 
diately to have opposed Mr. Ricketts’ pro- 
ceedings ; but wishing to prevent a divi- 
sion in our body, and desiring that no- 
thing discreditable in the case of our peti- 
tion should appear before the public, wo 
endeavoured to induce Mr. Ricketts and 
those associated with him to abandon their 
unjust measures. These our endeavours 
having failed, and advantage being taken 
of the time afforded by such our endea- 
vours to practise the most disreputable 
measures, in order to strengthen the pre- 
vious unjust proceedings of Mr. Ricketts 
and his party, wc now consider it our 
duty publicly to oppose the measures of 
thfe said party. In determining to per- 
form that duty, we are supported by the 
opinion of some of the most' respectable of 
our countrymen, and also of Europeans.” 

This statement called forth a^ong “ de- 
fence ” from Mr. Rickeft|||Vhercin lie 
alleges that the subscription^Mr there was 
bo irieeting) commenced in 1822 was with 
reference to an appeal to the King in 
Couhcil, in pbich Mr. Reed had a deep 
personal iqjfesst; that he (Mr. Ricketts) 
was appointed a member of the committee 
of 1825 (of which ,Messrsl Reed and 
Heatley were members), for drawing up a 
petition to the Legislature, and nominated 
secretary, without solicitation ; that he 
(IUckctts) drew up the first draft petition, 


which, at hia own suggestion, it was agreed 
should be put into professional hands; 
that, with the concurrence of the com- 
mittee, the draft was “ first put into one 
barrister’s hands, and then into another's, 
and last of all it passed through the hands 
of another gentleman, whose name it is 
unnecessary to mention,” whereby a delay 
of more than two years was incurred ; that 
the draft being revised and ready, he (Mr. 
Ricketts) issued a circular to the commit- 
tee for a meeting, at which the draft was 
“ read, discussed, approved, and ordered 
to be engrossed in duplicate, and the peti- 
tion thus engrossed was sent, with the con- 
currence of the committee, to the Town- 
hall for signature s” a statement diametri- 
cally opposed to that of the managers. 
With regard to the ambassadorship, Mr. 
llicketts says that it was suggested to him 
by a friend, and he offered his services 16 
the committee on condition that his pas- 
sage-money to and from England should 
be defrayed, as well as his bond Jide ex- 
penses whilst there. At a meeting of the 
Iiulo British community, at which about 
800 persons were present, the suggestion 
of sending an agent to England was 
adopted, and lie (Mr. llicketts) was select- 
ed, unanimously, as the agent. In regard 
to the insinuation of the managers in re- 
spect to the finances of the concern, Mr. 
llicketts quotes an extract from the sub- 
scription-book, whence it appears that he 
and two other persons are authorized to 
collect subscriptions and to hand them over 
to a Mr. Dacosta. He, in conclusion, 
imputes the hostility of the two “ mana- 
gers ” to personal motives; namely, the 
secession of the Indo- British class from 
Mr. Reed's “ appeal,** and the disappoint- 
ment and vexation of Mr. Heatley at the 
refusal of the meeting at the Town-hall to 
adopt his recommendation, that the sub- 
scriptions should be confined to the East- 
India community, to the utter exclusion 
of Europeans. 

AVA PRIZE- MONKV. 

It is said that a memorial lias been pre- 
sented by his Majesty’s aud the Hon. Com- 
pany's troops engaged in the Burtrmh war, 
praying that the Court of Directors would 
relinquish to them as prize the crore of ru- 
pees paid by the court of Ava as the price 
of the peace granted to that state in 1826. 
It is alleged, that a much larger amount 
of treasure would have been found in 
Araerapoora had the army proceeded to its 
capture ; and that it is but fair they should 
reap the pecuniary advantages of a treaty 
which intercepted this treasure falling into 
their hands. It is stated, but on what 
authority we know not, that the Duke of 
Wellington is favourably inclined to this 
claim. We shall be happy to find the re- 
port well-founded, and the .result such 
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ihe gallant conquerors of Ava desire.- 
CtU. Gov.Oaz., June 9. 

MACHINERY'. 

We understand that the machinery men. 
doned In the shipping report as brought 
Out by the H.C. ship Duke of York is for 
government, und is meant for an ijron foun- 
dery for military purposes. The machinery 
is of the very best kind, unequalled, we 
are told, by any of a similar nature in the 
world. Now, however, that the expense 
of procuring the engines and bringing 
them to this country lias been undergone, 
it is doubted whether, consistently with 
that economy which is the order of the day, 
the buildings proper for receiving it can 
be erected. If it should be resolved to 
establish the founderv, it is not improbable 
that a site will be chosen somewhere on 
the Dum-Dum road. — Cal. John Dull, 
June 5 . 

DR. GIBB. 

The following tribute to the memory of 
the late Dr. Alexander Gibb has appeared 
in the Government Gazette of the 8th June. 

“ It is with unfeigned concern we state 
that Mr. Gibb, the first member of the 
Medical Board, departed this life, at his 
residence in Chowringhee, on the night of 
the 4th iustant. Mr. Gibb's illness was 
apparently brought on by bis having im- 
prudently slept behind a tattie. This in- 
duced, among other urgent symptoms, an 
inflammation in the left leg, which ere long 
ended in mortification. Mr. Gibb was no 
less distinguished by talents and acquire- 
ments than lie was by those generous feel- 
ings and zeal for the service, which form 
the basis of the medical officer’s character. 
Although lie had reached his sixty-eighth 
year, be continued to the last to take the 
warmest interest in whatever related to the 
profession, and to add to his information 
on matters of medical science : thus afford- 
ing an example to his juniors never to re* 
lax in the pursuit of knowledge, which is 
ao necessary even to experience and years. 
In private life Mr. Gibb was beloved and 
respected by a large circle of friends, who 
admired him for his kindness of heart, 
amenity of manners, and those qualities 
generally that adorn the man of scientific 
acquirement, the officer, and the gentle- 
man." 

DESTRUCTION or VERMIN BT STEAM. 

We are glad to find that Capt. Ander- 
son is meeting with encouragement in his 
.plan for steaming vessels in order to Kill 
the verirnin on board. The efficacy of the 
plan is now established beyond all question; 
it not only destroys all rats, insects, &c. 
but gives a thorough cleansing to the vos- 
pel .throughout* which the old plan of 
smoking aid not; while its effect was never 


complete, for thd white ants, the most 
destructive insects, were never completely 
extirpated by it, as they are by steaming. 
Of the immense importance of such a re- 
sult we need not say a word : it must be 
appreciated by everyone of the least ex- 
perience in the country. The expense of 
steaming a vessel is very moderate, we 
learn. — Beng. Chron ., April 4. 

# INDIGO- 

With the exception of two or three small 
parcels, the crop of 1828-29 is now entirely 
disposed of; the Export during the past 
season comes up to within a trifle of the 
import, which can only be accounted for 
by the accumulation of former years. See 
the following comparative statement of the 
produce and export for four years, ending 
30th September in each year respectively : 

Export. Crop. Balance. 

1824- 25 105,332 110,705 5,373 

1825- 26 122,560 143,211 20,642 

1826- 27 839,632 90,211 6,248 

1827- 28 144,563 148,700 4,137 

Of the above excess, probably two-thirds 
may be taken off* for wastage and country 
consumption, and the remainder brought 
into each following crop. 

Particulars of the export of 1828-29 to the 

31st ultimo against an import of 96,500 

inaunds : 

To Great Britain 69,748 — Foreign Eu- 
rope 19,541 — America 3,962 — Ports in 
Asia, &c. 3,224 — Total 96,475. — Cal. Pr. 
Curt'. June 4. 

DEFICIENCY OF SMALL CURRENCY. 

A correspondent com plains of the serious 
loss entailed on the poor by the charge of 
batta or discount, in exchanging the ru- 
pee into pice. This may be play to those 
who spend their thousands every month, 
but it is death to the poor native who has 
only his three rupees to spend. The charge 
now on changing the rupee is, we learn, as 
much as three pice, a sum fully equally to 
the cost of the daily sustenance of a poor 
Hindoo according to his ordinary mod^of 
living. Our correspondent, in his efforts 
to discover a remedy, applied to the bank 
and also to the mint, but they could not sup- 
ply him with a stock of pice, and for either 
departmeflVM^undertako to give change 
for rupetv^jpretail would require an enor- 
mous establishment. The evil obviously 
arises from a scarcity of tlie copper cur- 
rency; the remedy of course is the coinage 
of an abundant supply, whjcU- k would soon 
find its way into circulatiftif:* We have 
frequently heard it said that there was to 
he a new coinage of this kind, hut what 
delays it we do not know ; the subject^ is 
one, however, well worthy the attention 
of tlie government, which cannot be indif- 
ferent to a grievance that presses so se- 
verely 
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verely upon the great mass of the people. 
*—Beng. Chron A\ml 9. 

NEW GENERAL VANE, 

Yesterday, accoi&ng to notrfce, n meet- 
ing was held in theifcxchangejhlohn Smith, 
Esq. in the chair, for the purpose of* tak- 
ing into consideration the several provU 
sions in a deed of copartne^jp, which 
had been drafted, in consequence of steps 
formerly taken in this matter. The expe- 
diency of such an insstitjjtion was agreeli to 
by the meeting. It was then itipved by 
George Gordon, Esq., and seconded by 
Mr. Bagshuw, that the bank shcjijjdd be 
called the Commercial Bank of Calcutta. 
The establishment now bearing this name 
had been originally such a bank as it was 
wished to form, although from circum- 
stances it had fallen into the hands of gen- 
tlemen connected with one agency house. 
Robert Browne, Esq. moved as an amend- 
ment to this, that a general bank should 
be established, under a name afterwards 
to be fixed on, and that it should not ap- 
pear as grafted on any existing establish- 
ment. This was seconded by Henry Mac- 
kenzie, Esq., and, after a good deal of dis- 
cussion, adopted by the meeting, Mr. Gor- 
don giving up his proposal. Some other 
of the propositions in the deed were tlien 
read, when it was suggested that it would 
be better to discuss these matters, after it 
was seen who were likely to be sharehol- 
ders, and to appoint a numerous commit- 
ted, in the mean time, to consider the terms 
that should be adopted. This was agreed 
to, and papers being circulated, about a 
hundred European and native gentlemen 
put down their names; from these a com- 
mittee of twenty-four was appointed, and 
ordered to report progress on the 15th June 
to the other subscribers. It is intended to 
circulate papers for signature amongst 
those likely to favour the new bank. — 
Cal. John Bull , Mat/ 26. 

NATIVE PAPERS. 

Oude — Up to the 1 4th May every thing 
w^s going on well in this kingdom, Ameer- 
ul-moluk-Kefaet-Khan Be ha rler, ambassa- 
dor from Mahomed Shah, paid a visit to 
the residency, and was received by the resi- 
dent with due respect, and as soon as the 
ambassador took his leave th* resident had 
a private audience with the'ki&g. It bc± 
Ing reported to his majesty tliat, in conse- 
quence of Aga Mina's striking one of the 
merchants of Sadut Gunge, all the shop, 
keepers, &c. having shut up their simps; 
had come tfetlie gate of the palace to de- 
mand justice, an order was issued upon 
Mozofiur Ally Khan* to summon -Aga 
Mina to the royal presence, and to dismiss 
the. shopkeepers with consolation. A wi- 
dow of a bratnin -also, came to the royal 
presence to have justice doit? to her mur- 


dered husband, who was killed near Ilam- 
nagur ; a child of sixteen years of age was 
also murdered near Goulah Gunge. His 
majesty, having consoled the rycts of Sub- 
gunge, and having bestowed ’a pair of 
shawls to encli of their four leading men, 
dismissed them. Zufer ul Dowlah, Ek- 
bal ul powlali, Rajah Mewhram, and 
others, continued to manage the affairs of 
the kingdom. 

Scindia . — Up to the 12th May all was 
well in the camp at Gwalior, Beejah Ba- 
yee continuing to give her attention to the 
state affairs; A pah Itao of Patungur was 
at Indore, his father, Man Sing, was also 
at that place, and their affairs were not ar- 
ranged up to that period. Hindoo Rao 
is gone to Gohud to negotiate for the mar- 
riage, where one male and two female 
children had arrived from Deccani 

llui\}cet Sing. — Up to the 28th April 
the Maharajah was at Amritsir; Kuor 
Shore Sing was encamped at three cosscs 
distance from Pcshour, hut his sirdars were 
at that place. Yar Mahomed Khan has 
Hod to tlie mountains, from whence* he 
sent a message, staling that lie has not the 
favourite mare Lylec with him, in lieu of 
which lie is willing to permit twenty-five 
horses and other commodities, and entreat- 
ing the Koor cither to return with these 
presents, or to make some other settlement, 
hut not to plunder and distress the coun- 
try. In a letter from the Maharajah to the 
Koor he was ordered to demand the mare 
named Lylee. Koor Khurg Sing having 
received the tribute money from the No- 
wab of Boa I pore, was on the point of re- 
turning to Lahore . — Jatim Je/ian Numah, 
June 3 , 

ABOLITION OF THE BENARES MINT. 

The following government notice lias 
appeared, dated 19th May. 

It having been resolved to abolish the 
Benares mint, notice is hereby given, that 
at the expiration of six months from the 
present date no bullion will be received, at 
the Benares mint for coinage. In order 
to provide for the currency of the western 
provinces, it is hereby announced that; 
from and after the present date, all indi- 
vidual proprietors of silver bullion shall 
be permitted to have iheir silver converted 
into Forruckabad rupees at the Calcutta 
mint, conformably to the provisions of 
Regulation XI. of 1819. 

I.IEUTS. BE1HNOFIEI.D AND BU ELTON! 

The following extract of a private let- 
ter furnishes some additional particular* 
respecting the murder of these young oft 
ficers : — 1 

•« You have heard, no doubt, fjy tbit 
time of the' melancholy fates Uf poor ftei 
dingfield and Burltort, wh<r *bdtti 
barbarously murdered at Nuhkk»*, 

Gowhatty, 
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Gowhatty, the former on the 4th, and the 
latter on the 5th instant. Both had gone 
there for the benefit of their health. Four 
or fire hundred ICooseahs and G arrows sur- 
rounded the house, and poor Bedingfiold 
went out amongst them unarmed to sec 
what they wanted ; they immediately seiz- 
ed him, and after tying his hands behind 
bis back, and cutting the tendons of his 
legs, commenced shooting at him with their 
arrows. It is said that lie told them, if it 
was his life they wanted, to kill him out- 
right, at once ; which they accordingly did, 
and cutting’oir his head, planted it on the 
rock where the house formerly stood. Poor 
Burlton, upon seeing his friend’s fate, de- 
fended tlie house, assisted by a few sepoys 
of the Assam Light Infantry and his ser- 
vants, and held out in gallant style for a 
day and a night, until the house was set 
on fire ; when they sallied out, and made 
good a retreat of about ten miles towards 
Gowhatty, and by keeping up a constant 
fire, kept the savages off*, until a dreadful 
shower of rain coming on, wetted their 
ammunition, and rendered their fire-arms 
of no use. The small party then dispers- 
ed; a few of those who took shelter in the 
jungle escaped, but Burlton and an Eu- 
ropean writer (Bowman) having both kept 
the pathway, were immediately massacred. 
The former was in the act of extracting an 
arrow from his wrist, when he was cut 
down, being in an exhausted state fiom the 
immense exertions he had made, and his 
previous ill health.*' 

REDUCTIONS IN THE EASTWARD. 

The objects and results of the Governor- 
General's late visit to the eastward are, we 
believe, little known, and the following 
memorandums, therefore, of the reduc- 
tions that have been effected of the staff at 
Moalmein, may not be uninteresting. 

The commissary of ordnance lias been 
reduced to a deputy assistant commissary. 
The deputy adjutant and quarter-mnster- 
general has been reduced to a deputy as- 
sistant. The office of executive engineer 
has been abolished. The deputy commis- 
sary-general has been reduced a grade ; 
and the office of deputy assistant coinmis- 
sary-general has been abolished. The of- 
fices of marine paymaster and marine 
storekeeper have been abolished. The 
flotilla has been reduced from about 
eighteen or twenty, to six boats ; and three 
officers of the Bombay marine employed 
in it have returned to their government. 
The political commissioner having gone to 
England, the civil commissioner acts in 
that capacity without drawing the allow- 
ances. The civil commissioner is shortly 
expected from Amherst, in the Irawaddce. 
It is reported also that several military 
officers, now performing the duties of as- 
sistants to tlie civil commissioner, are to > be 
relieved by Penang civil servants, of 
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whom, at present, it is conjectured, there 
lire, many worse than useless . — India Guk. 
Juheil. 

TRADE AVA. 

Trade, we>learn. is very dull at Ran- 
goon, considerable investments remaining 
Unsold. Since the close of the war, how- 
ever, British manufactures have been very 
extensively introduced into Burmah.to the 
almost total exclusion of Indian and native 
cotton goods. — Ibid. 

* V MURDERS AT RAMNUGIIUR. 

Threte native men were murdered on the 
5th June near the factory at llamnughur. 
The motive was robbery, one of the men 
having some money in his possession be- 
longing to his master. The circumstance 
has been the topic of animadversion in 
some of the Calcutta papers, which ascrilre 
the occurrence to a want of vigilance on 
the part of the police. The perpetrators’ 
were not traced till some days after, when 
Mr. Barlow, the magistrate, obtained suf- 
ficient evidence to authorize him to arrest, 
and send to Bagundoo for trial, a native 
named Bocoo, and some friends of his, all 
desperate characters and notorious dccoits. 

VISIT OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERA I. TO THE 
UPPER PROVINCES. 

It is reported that only the territorial 
and Persian secretaries and one member 
of council will accompany the Governor- 
General to the upper provinces. The other 
secretaries will remain with the govern- 
ment in Calcutta . — India Gaz. June 15. 

RESTRICTIONS ON THE PRESS. 

We adverted in our last publication to 
an attempt that was in progress to obtain 
signatures to a requisition to the sheriff, to 
call a meeting for the purpose of petition- 
ing government on the state of the periodi- 
cal press in Calcutta. It has since, how- 
ever, l»een publicly stated that diffi- 
culties have arisen, and that the professed 
friends of the press have discovered an un- 
expected degree of apathy on this impor- 
tant subject. Although this measure did 
not originate with us, it had our very best 
wishes, and we shall, therefore, . regret 
much if the obstacles that stand in the way; 
the nature jbf which we have been unable 
accurately to learn, should prove insur- 
mountable. This is not a political ques- 
tion ; it is one on which persons belong- 
ing to the most opposite political parties 
may fully concur; ami we afe happy to 
observe that, in as far as any opinion has 
yet l>een expressed, the conductors of the 
Calcutta papers appear to unite in the con- 
viction that some alteration of the present 
law is much required. Such an alteration 
is required by a regard both to the interests 
of the government and of the community 
5 B at 
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At large, which, in fuct, ought always to 
he identical. The w’hole of the property 
vested in the Calcutta periodical press is 
subject to the absolute and irresponsible 
control of government, by which it may be 
annihilated without a moment's warning ; 
and it is clear, therefore, that' the owners 
of this property arc interested in placing it ; 
on a more secure footing. We are per- 
suaded that nothing was more remote from 
the views of the authors of the press-law 
than such a general interference with the 
rights of property, and that nothing can be 
less probable than such an interference by 
the present administrators of the govern- 
ment; but W'e put it to them and to their 
friends, whether the state of insecurity in 
which one sort of property is placed, docs 
not tend to create a feeling of insecurity, a 
distrust of the purposes of government, 
regarding all other sort? of property, and 
thereby to defeat, one of the very ends for 
which civil government lias been instituted. 
Even if this feeling he not so generally 
diffused as we suppose, still property is to 
a certain extent notoriously insecure, and to 
that extent at least government does not 
answer the end for which it professedly 
exists. — India Gaz . June 15. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

June 21. Sir John Rnc livid, llaig, from Lon- 
don, Ceylon, nnci Madras.— 24. John, freeman, 
from London, Mauritius, and Madras. — 25. lloyal 
Admiral, Wilson, from London and Madras. 

Departures .1 ram Calcu t ta . 

June IB. Walworth Castle, Sinclair, for Bour- 
bon. —21. Georgian, Laud, for Philadelphia. — 2.1. 
Jiryade , KilloVk, for Mauritius, and Renown, 
Baker, for London. — 24. Eudora, Crawford, for 
Isle of France. 


Freight to London (June 20)— -Dwd weight, £3 
to £'3. 5s per. ton ; light goods £it to £o. 10s. per 
do. 


MUTIIS. 

March 6. At Futtyghur, the lady of Lieut. A. 
Mercer, 70th N.I., or a son. 

May 25. At Chandcmagore, Mrs. Pierre Vicrre, 
of a daughter. 

26. At Dum-Dum, Mrs. J. Ilannagan, of a son. 

30. At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. J. A. Hyper, 
Gurrunhatta Dispensary, of a son. . 

31. At Calcutta, Mrs. Augustin Pereira, of a 
daughter. 

— At Cod, the lady of J. O. Beckett, Esq., of 
a son. 

June 1. At Benares, the lady of Lieut. Lennox, 
of a daughter. * 

. 6. At Chowringhee, Mrs. H. C. Kemp, of a 
son. 

9. At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. John Gomes, an 
assistant in theGeperal Post Office, of a daughter. 

10. At Calcutta, the widow of the late Mr. John 
Miller, of a son. 

11. At Dinapore, the lady of Assist. Surg. C. 
Finch, M.D,, .l3th N.I., of a daughter. 

17. At Entally, Mrs. Jessop, of a daughter. 

20. At Berhampore, the lady of Assist. Surg. 
irjghtfoot, H.M/s 14th regt, of a son. 

— At Calcutta# Mrs. Ambrose Matthew*, of a 
son. 

21. At Calcutta, Mrs. Hooper, of twins, girls. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. E. Oakes, of 
a daughter. 

23. At Calcutta, Mrs. R. Scott Thomson, of a 
daughter, still-born. 


MARRIAGES. 

Map 3. At Clmprah, district of Sarun, Mr. 
Alex. Cameron, head clerk at the zillah court of 
Allahabad, to Mrs. Frances D'Costa, Telict of the 
late Mr. Joseph D’Costa, of Bankfpore. 

25. At Calcutta, Mr. Louis Durmtin to Miss 
Charlotte Cornwell. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. 'Win. Robertson to Mrs. 
Mary Bathie. 

June 2. At Calcutta, Mr. Bcnj. Ashwell to Miss 
Mat ilda Sarah Kauntze. 

J. At Calcutta, Mr. J. II. I.e Bland, indigo 
planter, to Miss C. E. Floucst. 

6. At Calcutta, Mr. A. M. Murdock, assistant 
to Mr. Llewelyn, stone-mason, &c., to Charlotte, 
daughter of the late Mr. A. Remedy. 

(I. At Calcutta, Mr. J. A. Lnrimcr to Margaret, 
second daugh ter of the late John llolford Mor- 
rell. Esq., indigo planter. 

IB. At Calcutta, Mr. C. W. Meade, to Miss M. 
Baptist. 

20. At Cnlcutta, J. D. Doe, Esq., to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Capt. R. Allan. 

23. At Calcutta, Mr. W. P. Wood to Miss C. L. 
Swaine. 


DEATHS. 

May IB. At Calcutta, Mrs. Eliz. Pereira, wife of 
Mr. John Pereira, aged 23. 

25. At the General Hospital, Elizabeth, wife of 
Mr. Wm. Byrne, H.C.’s European regiment. 

20. At Calcutta, Benjamin William, fifth son 
of the late Mr. John Alex. Dcvcrell, of Hnzra- 
pore, aged twelve years. 

23. At Calcutta, Mrs. Isabella Coss, of the 
spasmodic cholera. 

30 . At Calcutta, Mrs. It. Pereira, aged about 55. 

Jane S. At ABahabad, of a malignant fever, 
C*pt. Thomas Ilep worth, 61st Bengal N.I. 

11. At Dacca, in liis (loth year. Col. Wm. Bedell, 
commanding the Dacca provincial battalion. 

12. At Buttorah, near Juanpore, Dr. J. J. 
Forbes, civil surgeon of that station, aged 33. 


iHatrta#. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

TENT I.ASCARS. 

Fori St. George, Apiil 28, 1829. — The 
present establishment of tent lascars, au- 
thorized by G, O. of government dated 
the 28th March 1828, will he reduced 
from 1,GOO to 1,400 private lascars, as ca- 
sualties occur. 


APFKA1.S FROM OFFICERS. 

Head- Quarters, Chatdln/ main. May 7, 
1 829.— The Commander-in-chief is pleas- 
ed to publish, for general information, 
that the lion, the Court of Directors have 
approved and confirmed the arrangements 
made at this presidency for the promotion 
and posting of officers to regiments under 
the system introduced by G. O. of go- 
vernment of the 28th May 1824, and 
therefore forbids the transmission to head- 
quarters of any further appeals on the sub- 
ject. 

RULES AND ARTICLES FOR THE GOVERNMENT 

OF THE NATIVE OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS. 

Fort St. George , May 19, 1829.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor- General in 
Council directs that the following regula- 
tion be published for the information of 
the army: 


A.D. 
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A. 11. 1829. Regulation III. 

A Regulation for establishing further Rules 
and Articles for the better government of 
the native Officers and Soldiers in the 
service of the East- India Company 
under the presidency of Fort St. George. 
— Passed by the Governor in Council 
of Fort St. George, on the 13th March 
1829. 

Whereas it is considered expedient that 
persons subjected to trial by courts-martial 
composed of native officers, under the rules 
and articles established, or which may 
hereafter be established, for the government 
of the native officers and soldiers of the 
army of this presidency, should have an 
option of being tried by general courts- 
martial composed of European officers; 
and whereas it is necessary to define cer- 
tain classes of persons who are to be go- 
verned by those rules and articles, and 
subject to trial by courts-martial ; the Go- 
vernor in Council has therefore made and 
established the following additional rules 
and articles for the government of the 
native officers and soldiers in the service 
of the East-Tndia Company under the pre- 
sidency of Fort St. George, to be in force 
from and after their promulgation. 

Section II. — Art. 1. Every native offi- 
cer, soldier, or other persons subject to 
trial by court-martial under the rules and 
articles established for the government of 
the native officers and soldiers of the army 
of this presidency, and who may be under 
orders for trial, shall (before trial), should 
lie so think fit, have a right to claim to he 
tried, under those articles, by a European 
general court-martial ; and to render this 
object more easily obtainable, seven offi- 
cers shall for this purpose be considered a 
competent number to form such court ; the 
president of which shall not be under (he 
rank of captain, or a subaltern of at least 
eight years* standing. 

Art. 2. All officers, non -commissioned 
officers, or other persons whatsoever receiv- 
ing pay, or being hired in the artillery, 
engineers, or pioneers ; all military sur- 
veyors, draughtsmen, artificers and la- 
bourers, appertaining to ib:: army or mi- 
litary arsenals; all farriers, drummers, 
and trumpeters ; all apothecaries, assistant 
apothecaries, dressers, and hospital attend- 
ants ; all suttlers, followers, and others 
serving with the army, under whatever 
denomination, arc to be governed by the 
rules and articles which have been or may 
be established for the government of the 
native officers and soldiers in the service 
of the East- India Company under the* 
presidency of Fort St.Georgc, and to be 
subject to trial by courts-mautial under 
those rules and articles. 

PASSAGE FOR OFFICERS AXD ASSISTANT- 
SURGEONS. 

Fort St, George, June 22, 1829.— The 


Iiight lion, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that, when the season of 
the year and the destination of the parties 
may admit of such an arrangement, the 
quarter-mastcr-genend of the army, in 
communication with the Marine Board, 
shall procure passages for officers and as- 
sistant surgeons in the lion. Company’s 
service proceeding to join their corps on 
their first arrival in India; in such cases, 
if landed at their respective stations, the 
regulated equipments for land travelling 
wiil not he furnished ; otherwise, the equip- 
ments will be provided according to the 
distance from the place of landing to their 
final destination. 

2. The bills for the passage money will 
be passed for payment by the military 
auditor. general on the counter-signature. of 
the quarter-master general of the army, 
without requiring the sanction of govern- 
ment in each case. 

C O U UTS- M A IITIA L. 

CAPT. DAM ELL. 

Head- Quarters, Poaree , April 25, 1829. 
— At a General (.Yurt- Martial, held at 
Trichinopoly, on the 1 1th March 1829, 
Capt. Thus. ’iiauicll, of H.M.’s 89lh Regt, 
was arraigned on the following charge : 

Charge . — For conduct most unbecoming 
and disgraceful to bis character as an offi- 
cer and a gentleman, in engaging in a 
personal conflict or struggle with KnP. 
Dowcs, of the 89tb regt., in the public 
rooms at Trichinopoly, between the hours 
of three and four in the morning of the 
15th Nov. 1828 ; such conduct being in 
disobedience of the Articles of War, sub- 
versive of all principles of military dis- 
cipline, and most prejudicial to the repu- 
tation and well being of bis corps. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding . — The court having most ma- 
turely weighty! and considered the whole 
of the evidence which has been adduced in 
support of the prosecution, together with 
what the prisoner, Capt. Tlios. D.miell, of 
the 89th regt., has urged in his defence, 
and the evidence in support thereof, is of 
opinion that he, Capt Tlios. Daniel], is 
guilty of tlieibl lowing part of the charge 
exhibited against him, viz . 

For conduct unbecoming and disgrace- 
ful to bis character as an officer, in engag- 
ing in a personal conflict or struggle with 
Eus. Dewes, of the 89th regt., in the 
public rooms at Trichinopoly, between the 
hours of three and four in the morning of 
the 15th Nov. 1828; such conduct being 
in disobedience of the Articles of War, 
subversive of all principles of military dis- 
cipline, and most prejudicial to the repu- 
tation and well-being of his corps. 

The court acquit the prisoner of every 
other part of the charge. 


Sentence . 
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Sentence . — The court haying found the 
prisoner guilty to the extent above stated, 
do, by virtue of the Articles of. War, sen- 
tence him, the prisoner, Capt. Thos. Da- 
niell, of the 89th regf., to be dismissed 
the service. 

Approved and confirmed, 

• (Signed) Com be h me re, 

General, Com.-iii'chief, 

Recommendation. — • The court, having 
performed a phinful duty, in awarding a 
sentence of dismissal on Capt. Daniell, of 
the 89th regt., beg leave, unanimously and 
earnestly, to recommend him to the merci- 
ful consideration of his Exc. the Com- 
mander-in-chief. The court are influenced 
in this in consideration of the provocation 
he received from the insulting language of 
Ena. Dewes ; and although the court can- 
not offer any justification to Capt. Daniell, 
for so far forgetting his character, as an 
officer, in attempting to enforce obedience 
to his orders by a personal attack on Ens. 
Dewes, they are willing to make every al- 
lowance for his personal feelings, as a 
gentleman, in resenting the opprobrious 
language of tliut officer ; language which 
they deem sufficiently irritating to provoke 
a gentleman in cooler, or more temperate 
moments than those in which it appears 
the present unfortunate occurrence took 
place. In addition to these considerations, 
the court beg to call to his Exc.’s notice 
the long services of Capt. Daniell, all ad- 
vantages of which be has, by one un- 
guarded act, so unhappily forfeited ; and 
they again most earnestly beg to re- 
peat their respectful solicitations in his 
behalf. 

Remarks by the Right Hon. the Com- 
mander-i n- chief. 

Willing as the Commandcr-in-chicf is 
at all times to attend to the recommenda- 
tion of a court-martial, he regrets that, 
in the present instance, it is not in his 
power to do so, in favour of an officer of 
Capt. DanielPs standing in the army. His 
Lordship considers the very act of a per- 
sonal attack being made, renders it im- 
perative on him to confirm the sentence 
passed, in conformity with the rules of 
the service. His Lordship will not, how- 
ever, fail to bring under the gracious con- 
sideration of his Majesty, through the 
proper channel, the provocation and the 
insulting language to which he (Capt. 
Daniell; was exposed from Ens. Dewes, 
and which, though they cannot be con- 
sidered as justifying, still, his Lordship 
trusts, may, in some degree, be considered 
as palliating, the breach of discipline, 
of which Capt, Daniell has been found 
guilty. 

The foregoing order is to be entered in 
the General Order-book, and read at the 
head of every regiment In his Majesty’s 
service in India. 


1'NSIUN UKWKS. ' 

Head* Quarters, Pooree, April 95, 1899. 
—At a General Court-Martial, held at 
Trichinopoly, on the 6th March 1829, 
Ens. Henry John Dewes* of H.M.’s 89th 
regt., was arraigned on the following 
charge : 

Charge.-— For conductmost unbecoming 
and disgraceful to his character as an offi- 
cer: and a. gentleman, . in engaging In n 
personal conflict or struggle with C*pt. 
Thos. Dauiell, qf the 89th regt., in the 
public rooms at Trichinopoly, between the 
hours of three and four on the morning of 
the 15th Nov. 1828; such conduct being 
in disobedience of the Articles of War, 
subversive of all principles of military dis- 
cipline, and most prejudicial to the repu- 
tation and well-being of his corps. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding. — The court having most ma- 
turely weighed and considered the whole 
of the evidence which has been adduced 
io support of the prosecution, together 
with what the prisoner, Ens.IIenry Dewes, 
of the 89th regt., has urged in his defence, 
and the evidence in support thereof, is of 
opinion, that he the prisoner, Ens. H. J. 
Dewes, is guilty of the following part of 
the charge exhibited against him, viz. 

For conduct unbecoming his character 
as an officer and a gentleman, in engag- 
ing in a personal conflict or struggle with 
Capt. Thos. Daniell, of the 89th regt., in 
the public rooms at Trichinopoly, between 
the hours of three and four on the morn, 
ing of the 15th Nov. 1828; such conduct 
being in disobedience of the Articles of 
War, subversive of military discipline, and 
prejudicial to the well-being of his corps. 

The court acquit the prisoner of every 
other part of the charge. 

Sentence. — The court having found the 
prisoner, Ens. H. J. Dewes, of the 89th 
regt., guilty to the extent above stated, do, 
by virtue of the Articles of War, sentence 
him to be publicly and severely reprimand- 
ed, in such manner as his Exc. the Coni- 
mander-in-chief may think proper. 

Remarks by the Court.— The court beg 
leave to state to his Exc. the Commander- 
in-chief, that they have been induced to 
pass the abovo lenient sentence on Ens. 
II. J. Dewes, for the following reason : 

Because it appears from the evidence 
that he would not have been engaged in a 
personal struggle or conflict with Gapt. 
Daniell, if that officer had not, in the first 
instance, struck him, or pushed him Vio- 
lently over the table, and that the struggle 
in which he was engaged took place in his 
own defence. 

His Exc. Lieut. General Sir G. Walker 
is under the necessity of returning for re- 
consideration the finding and sentence of 
the court-martial on Ens. Dewes, the sen- 
tence following such finding being illegal ; 

the 
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the 30ih article of the 16th section of the 
Articles of War requiring the specific pu- 
nishment of dismissal from the service on 
the conviction of an act, “such as unbe- 
coming the character of an officer and a 
gentleman/’ If, however, as it would ap- 
pear by the wording of the sentence, and 
the explanation following it, the court; 
though Jt may deem some of the facts 
proved tp, have been highly blameable, yet, 
from the whole of the circumstances, does 
not arrive ait the conclusion that the con. 
duct of the prisoner was actually deserving 
of the character of unofticerlike or un- 
gentlcmanlike, it has a right to express 
its opinion, confining its conviction to the 
last part of the charge only, by which it 
will be competent to award such sentence 
as it may deem equivalent to the utmost 
extent of the crime. The Commander-in- 
chief thinks it necessary here to remark, 
that the recorded evidence of the language 
and conduct of Ens. Dewes, and his ac- 
knowledged “cool and deliberate ” accu- 
sation of Cnpt.Danicll being “ no gentle- 
man,' 1 in the commencement of the affray, 
and evidently the cause and excitement to 
its serious issue, are points so strong 
against the prisoner, that should the sen- 
tence of the court not exceed the very 
lenient measure now recorded, the Com- 
mander-in-cliief in India may deem it so 
inadequate, and such a bad example, as to 
require his recommendation that the pri- 
soner, notwithstanding his youth, may be 
struck out of the service altogether, and 
thus disappoint the humane views which, 
no doubt, have dictated it. 

j Revised Finding and Sentence . — The 
court having maturely considered the re- 
marks by his Exc. the Commander-in- 
chief, and revised their finding and sen- 
tence already passed on the prisoner, do 
rescind the same, and find him, the said 
Ens. II. J. Dewes, of the 89th regt., 
guilty of engaging in a personal struggle 
or conflict with Capt. Thos. Daniell, of 
the 89th regt.,* in the public rooms at 
Tricliinopoly, between the hours of three 
and four in the morning of the 15th Nov. 
1828, such conduct being in disobedience 
of the Articles of War, subversive of mi- 
litary discipline, and prejudicial to the 
well-being of his corps. 

The court is of opinion that the con- 
duct of Ens. Dewes, in the circumstances 
which led to the personal conflict or strug- 
gle with Capt. Daniell, was highly im- 
proper, and also unbecoming his cha- 
racter as an officer and a gentleman ; but, 
in .so thinking, the court cannot attach to 
such finding die strict meaning of those 
words as explained in, of understood from, 
the 30th article of the 16th section of the 
Articles of War ; and the court trust that 
they may be permitted to state their opi- 
nion, that an officer may so conduct him- 
self as to incur the interpretation set forth 


in the point they have viewed Ens. Dewes' 
conduct on this occasion, and still he 
deemed Worthy to remain in the service, 
and associate with gentlemen, and that 
the penalty of the article quoted could not 
justly attach to such conduct. 

The court having found the prisoner 
guilty to the extent above stated, do, by 
virtue of the Articles of War, sentence 
him, the said Ens. H. J. Dewes, to bo 
publicly and severely reprimanded, in such 
manner as his Exc. the Commander-in- 
chief may think proper; and further, that 
he shall lose such portion of his regimental 
rank as an ensign in the 89th regt. as shall 
place him on the list next to and below 
Ens. Wm. Glover, and that the date of 
his commission of ensign shall be the 24th 
day of Aug. 1826. 

Confirmed, 

(Signed) Com hkkhp.rf, 

General, Com.- in-chief. 

Remarks by the Right Hon. the Com- 
mander-in-chief in India. 

In confirming the sentence of the court* 
martial passed on Ens. Dewes, of H.M.’s 
89th regt., the Commander-in-chief feels 
it incumbent on him to withhold his ap- 
proval. 

Roth the original and revised finding 
pronounce Ens. Dewes as guilty of con- 
duct unbecoming the character of an " offi- 
cer and a gentleman," although in the 
latter instance such finding is qualified by 
the court in stating, “ that they do not 
attach the strict meaning of those words 
as understood by the 30th article of the 
16th section of the Articles of War;" yet, 
as it is clear by the evidence that he used 
most insulting language and provocation 
to Capt. Daniel), in having repeatedly told 
him, coolly and deliberately, that he was 
“ no gentleman," (and which appears un- 
accountably to have been omitted in fram- 
ing the charges, thereby attaching the 
greater odium of the proceedings to Capt. 
Daniell), and, besides, having resisted the 
authority of Capt. Daniell and Lieut. 
Kingston, both bis superior officers, to 
place him in arrest for having made use 
of such language, when, by his own evi- 
dence, he proves that he was perfectly 
sober, and which iusult and resistance pro- 
voked the attack. 

The Commander-in-chief deems it quite 
impossible, under these circumstances, that 
Ens. Dewes can be permitted tp remain 
with tho 89th regt., and his Lordship 
therefore directs that that officer shall pro- 
ceed immediately to England, and report 
his arrival to the military secretaiy at the 
Horse Guards, there to await his Majesty’s 
final decision. 

The foregoing order is to be entered in 
the General Order-Book, and read at the 
head of every regiment in his Majesty’s 
service in India. 
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MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Head- Quarters, Julie 10, 1820.— Assist. Surg.W. 
Shed den removed from 4th to 39th N.l. 

June 12. — Ensigns (recently arrived) app. to do 
<luty. I). T. Thomson, J. H. A. Vos per, G. F. 
Walker, and W. L. Seppiogs, with 30th N.l. ; J. 
B. 1 layman, with 30tn no. ; 1 G. Piets, 11. 
HauglUcn, and R. Fletcher, with 49th do. 

June 17- — Removals of Assist. Surgeons. S. Hiff- 
ginson, from 24th to 4th N.l. ; G. Beet&on, from 
33d to 24th do. ; W. Laurie, from 30th to 12th do. 

June 22 Lieut. II. Griffiths, 11th N. I., having 

been app. to act as adj. to that corps, struck off re- 
turns of Rifle Corps. 

Ens. W. A. Moore, 37th N.I., having obtained 
leave to return to Europe, struck off return of 
Rifle Corps. 

Lieut. W. H. Trollope, 42d N.L, app. to Rifle 
Corps. 

Fort St. George, June 23.— Cadet of Cavalry R. 

M. North admitted on eslab., anil prom, to cornet. 
Cadets of Infantry J. N. War in a ton, H. Birley, 

P. L. Spry, G. A. Brassey, J. Hacking, and G. 
Harvey, admitted on eslab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Messrs. W. TL Cottle and Jas. Innes admitted on 
estab. as assist, surgeons, and app. to do duty 
under cantonment surgeon of St.Thomas’s Mount. 

23d or W. L. I. Sen. Lieut. M. II. Bainbridge to 
becapt., v. Tabois retired; dated 2nth June 1828. 
— Sen. Ens. J. 1. Sherwood to be lieut., v. Kin- 
lock dec.; dated 1st Nov. 1928. 

June 30. — Capt. J. C. Coffin, 12tli N.I., to lie 
paymaster to Nagpoor Subsidiary Force, v. Bent- 
ley dec. 

Surg. Sir Thos. Sevestre to be garrison surgeon 
of Fort St. George, v. Johnston proceeded to 
England. 

Capt. II. J. Lodington, ftnth N.I., transferred 
to invalid estab. at his own request. 

Lieut. A. Logan, 47th N.I., permitted to resign 
his app. of adjutant of that corps, in compliance 
with nis request. 

Assist. Surg. Eug. Finncrtv permitted to place 
his services at disposal of resident at Nagpore. 

Head-Quarters, June 24.— Ens. Wm. Bissct re- 
moved from doing duty with 30th, and posted to 
23d L. Inf. 

June 2ti. — Ensigns (recently arrived) app. to do 
duty. H. Birley, with 9th N.l.; J. Hacking, 
with lftth do. ; J. N. Warington, with 4(ilh do. ; 
P. L. Spry, G. A. Brassey, and G. Harvey, with 
4ttth do. 

Cornet R. M. North (recently arrived) app. to 
do duty with Cavalry Details at Race-stand. 

Returned to duty, from Europe. — Mai. C. A. 
Elderton, 9th N.l. — Lieut. W. Hoffman, 10th 

N. I.— Lieut. W. II. Trollope, 42d N. I.— Lieut. 11. 
T. Welbank, 2d Europ. Regt. 


FURLOUGHS. 

’ To Europe . — J une 26. Capt. Chas. Phillimore, 
2d L.C.— 1 30. Capt. J. W. Roworth, 11th N.I., for 
health. — Cornet Alex. Rait, 4th L.C., for health. 


LAW. 

Supreme Court, June 6. 

The third quarter- sessions of oyer and 
terminer find gaol delivery commenced this 
day. 

Haugen was capitally indicted for die 
wilful murder of one Kistnen, on the 30th 

April.. 

iTfce deceased was purchasing some be* 
iei, Ac. at the bazar, pf Moueapah Chitty, 
in Armenian Street, when the prisoner 


stubbed him in the belly with a knife, of 
which wound the deceased died in the ge- 
neral hospital. The act was deliberate; 
some dispute had occurred between the 
deceased an.l the prisoner on' the Monday 
preceding, when the latter said to the for- 
mer, “ Either you must your lose life or 1 
must lose mine.” The prisoner was seized 
by Chcll urn mull, the wile of the deceased, 
who held him firmly by the cloth till she 
had delivered him to the police officer. 

The jury found the prisoner guilty ,* the 
judge, commenting on the deep depravity 
of the act, sentenced the culprit to he 
hanged, which was done on the yth. 

July 7. 

The King v. the Jtegum Nissa. — In this 
ease, a prosecution of the begum for oc- 
casioning the death of a female slave, of 
which a report will be found in our ‘26ih 
vol. j). 489, the Admail e- Gen c r r.l appear- 
ed in court with his Majesty's most gra- 
cious pardon to the begum of the man- 
slaughter to which she pleaded guilty at 
the second quarter-sessions of 18‘J8; and 
fie moved the court that her recognizances 
he discharged, which was ordered. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BURGLARIES. 

If ever there was a time when midnight 
robbing was carried on with more success 
than another, it is the present : for scarcely 
a day passes that we are not mndc acquaint- 
ed with the depredations of these nightly 
inauraudcrs to a greater or less extent ; 
nor did we ever before hear of such daring 
as distinguishes the present system. It 
may he asked, where are the police peons, 
that so many robberies are effected, and 
that too within a small compass ? for almost 
every house in one street has been visited 
within the past two or three months, hut 
not an individual apprehended ! But facts 
arc facts, and it is notorious that much 
difficulty is experienced in getting the as- 
sistance of peons, although they tnay lie 
apprized that a robbery has been committed, 
unless by a direct application to the super- 
intendent himself. Six times in as many 
years has Mr. C.'s house been forcibly en- 
tered and robbed, and on no occasion have 
the peons succeeded in apprehending the 
parties, while the property thus stolen has 
amounted to between .5,000 and 6,000 ru- 
-pees<—Mad.Gaz. June 15. 

SHIPPING. 

Departures. 

July 7* La Belle Alliance, Francis, for Calcutta ; 
Clyde, Munro, for ditto; and Peneylvania, Clo- 
cher, for Corlnga. 

BIRTHS. 

July 2. At Black Town, the wife of Mr. H. 
Kent, of a daughter. 

<k At 
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0. At Madras, the lady of Wm. Oliver, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

M A Kill AUK. 

July 0. At Madrasi, It. F. Lewis, Esq., barrister 
at law, to Fanny Cleveland, second daughter of 
Geo. r. Tyler, Esq., of the Madras civil service, 
niece to Admiral Sir Thus. Tyler, K.C.R., and 
p-ciil grandaughter of Anne Uaronness Dacre, in 
her own right the 17 tli in descent who inherited 
that ancient title. 


DEATHS. 

May 20. At Coimbatoor, Capt. Henry Wallis, 
15tli regt. N.I. 

June Hj. At Purscwakiun, Mr. J. J. Denton, late 
of Coringa, aged 3f». 

24. At Peramboor, Jane, the wife of Mr. Janies 
Summers. 

July 2. At Madras, Mr. Wm. Grant, in his 57th 
year, for many years senior examiner of the 
lloard of ricvenuc. 

— At Negapatam, Mr. 1). R. Alexanders?., re- 
venue writer and Tamil translator under the for- 
mer collectors of Tanjore, and late a superannu- 
ated pensioner, aged do. 

5. At Tellicherry, after giving birth to her third 
child, Matilda, wife of Mr. George Lafrenais, 
aged 19. 


tJomfiay. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, June 17. 

lie -opening of the Court . — The first ses- 
sions for the present year were held this 
day. As soon as the grand jury were 
sworn, Mr. Justice Grant addressed them 
thus : 

Gentlemen of the grand jury: I 
think it necessary to commence what 1 
have to address to you upon the present 
occasion by explaining why the sessions 
were postponed beyond the usual time, 
and why it has been , determined to hold 
them now. This will require me to go 
some way back ill the history of the pro- 
ceedings which have taken place, and to 
repeat many things which you probably 
have heard before. I will do this as 
shortly as I can, and in a manner as much 
divested of technicality. 

“ It is very important that all proceed- 
ings of courts of justice should be public. 
It furnishes, on the one hand, a due and 
wholesome control upon the judges, and 
on the other the best means of keeping up 
the confidence of the people in the courts, 
and of making them acquainted with the 
laws and the course of justice. But while 
it is for these reasons his duty to seek pub- 
licity, a judge who seeks popularity is as 
corrupt as one who seeks to render him- 
self acceptable to persons in power. He 
cannot do his duty unless he be quite in- 
different to both, thus becoming at once 
the best support of the government, being 
their surest protector against the conse- 
quences of their own errors ; the danger of 
all others against which all governments 
require the most protection ; and the best 
protector of the people against oppression, 
frequently unintentional, and requiring 


only an impartial person of due authority 
to shew it to he contrary to law, to stop nnd 
put an end to it. I believe, and all his- 
tory shows, that misgovernment is very 
frequent ; but I believe the desire to op- 
press is much less frequent than is supposed 
under any form of government, perhaps 
as infrequent in arbitrary as in popular 
governments. When oppression proceeds 
from the government itself it is generally 
the effect of some violent passion at the 
moment, to which popular governments are 
ns subject as despotic. When it proceeds, 
as is the general case, from the officers of 
the government, it does not appear that 
popular governments are much more care- 
ful to control the private oppression of 
their officers at a distance than arbitrary 
governments. Popular governments are 
generally thought to oppress their distant 
provinces, even more than arbitrary ones. 
The government of the Roman provinces 
under t he republic was the most oppres- 
sive we know of, except, unhappily, that 
of the British provinces in India some 
sixty years ago. 

“ If we examine what it is that con- 
trols this tendency to oppression in all go- 
vernments, arising from the natural dispo- 
sition and condition of mankind, we shall 
find that it is a fair, a steady, and an im- 
partial administration of the law by inde- 
pendent judges. It is this which lias se- 
cured the happiness and astonishing pros- 
perity and power of England. The su- 
preme and uncontrollable authority of the 
law has always been the favourite of Eng- 
lishtncn, the independence of the judges 
that of which they were the most jealous ; 
the violation of it, that the most abhorrent 
to their principles and their feelings. Jr. 
is this independent administration of jus- 
tice that has done so much for the posses- 
sions under the British government in 
India, which, far back as they still are, 
speaking generally, in civilization and 
wealth, greatly further back in both res- 
pects than people in Europe arc aware of, 
has placed their happiness, the security of 
person and property among their native 
inhabitants, their means of becoming civi- 
lized and wealthy, and improving in moral 
character, and the safety of the govern- 
ment itself, on so different a footing from 
what they formerly rested on under the 
different governments which preceded that 
of Englishmen. 

“ The insuring this independence in 
judges is the great practical blessing 
bestowed by a free constitution. A go- 
vernment not restrained by popular insti- 
tutions, labours under a moral impossibi- 
lity of preserving its judges independent 
and upright. Not to mention the in- 
trigues of persons in power who obtain 
the ear of the government, and arc suf- 
fered to proceed in a course of corruption, 
the restraints of a rigid adherence to the 

law 
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law appear inconvenient to the govern- 
ment itself ; there is a constant disposition 
in those at the head of it to make the ge« 
neral rule? of law and right yield to imme- 
diate convenience in a particular case, and 
this will contiuue to be so while the con- 
stitution of the human mind remains the 
same. This is what they call considera- 
tions of civil government and state policy : 
as if a strict adherence to the laws, and an 
unbending administration of justice, were 
not the first considerations of civil govern, 
ment, or as if it had been introduced and 
established among mankind for any other 
purpose ; and as if state policy, if it meant 
something different from this, were any 
thing else than a cant phrase for pursuing 
the most dishonest ends by the most con- 
temptible means ; for substituting, in ad- 
ministering the affairs of a nation, the 
morals and the ingenuity of a sharper for 
the philanthropy and sagacity of a states- 
man. 

“ But they are not always the wisest, 
and I fear they are as seldom the honestest 
of mankind who are intrusted with the go- 
vernment of nations; and it is much 
easier to men of limited capacity and sel- 
fish character to carry into effect uncon- 
nected measures, w hich set general rules of 
law at defiance, than to rear a great and 
connected scheme of policy, winch shall 
embrace every consideration of good go- 
vernment, permitting none to clash or to 
impede the course one of another, and es- 
pecially without forgetting that which is 
•he greatest, the sacred observance and un- 
limited influence of the laws, regarding 
justice, and those who administer it, as a 
third and independent order in the state, 
beside the governors and the governed, to 
be equally reverenced by both. 

“ The civil and military government of 
Ike provinces of British India being vested 
in officers who, though they cannot exe- 
cute any orders but such as arc approved 
by the King through his commissioners of 
the Board of Control, qpfe yet appointed by 
a select body elected by?the corporation of 
the East- India Company, in whose name 
all orders relating to the government of the 
provinces are issued, the governors being 
approved by the King, but none of them 
commissioned by the King, or represent- 
ing him ; the establishment of judges in 
these presidencies, directly commissioned 
by the King, and representing him, has 
often appeared to me an institution framed 
on admirable principles, and calculated to 
secure to these countries, as far as its in. 
fluence extends, that most beneficial con- 
sequence of a free government, an inde- 
pendent administration of justice, and 
thus to extend to Hindostan, through the 
- general superintendence of the administra- 
tion of justice, and the particular distri* 
button of it over certain classes of per. 
•pits in these territories by the King’s 
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judges, much, of the most valuable fruits 
of our native freedom, where circumstances 
render it impossible to introduce political 
freedom itself in the gross ; and this with- 
out in the slightest, degree interfering with 
the customs and ancient laws of the native 
inhabitants, but on the contrary bestowing 
on them the highest security. 

“ This cannot be accomplished without 
the most perfect independence in the 
King’s judges, nor without their being 
duly respected by the officers of govern- 
ment appointed by the Company, and 
duly protected, if they shall require pro- 
tection, by his Majesty and by Parliament. 
But, above all, it cannot be unless the 
judges take care not to be wanting to their 
own protection, by the sobriety, the honesty, 
the dignity, and the courage of their cha- 
racter and conduct, ‘ nec quicquam for mi- 
dent quin jus commune audacter libereqvc 
dicant ,’ according to the command hand- 
ed down to English judges from Edward 
the Confessor. [Lambert, p. U8.J As those 
who, in the language of Parliament, in 
later times, applied to the judges, 1 can- 
not be received for their excuse to say, 
that they durst not do or say the law or 
their intent, for doubt of death, because 
they are more bound by reason of keeping 
their oath than by the fear of death or of 
any forfeiture.’ [l. II. 4. n. 47.] 

“ And on this subject, as applicable to 
his Majesty’s judges in India, I cannot 
do better than quote the words reported as 
those of a late learned judge at Calcutta, 
Mr. Justice Macnaghtcn, in deciding 
against the government of Bengal on a 
question of habeas corpus. * I hope,' said 
the learned judge, ‘judges of this court 
will never be swayed in their decisions by 
any respect of persons ; nor if, in constru- 
ing the law's, they find two roads, pursue 
that most agreeable or convenient to men 
in power, merely because they know it to 
be so. I trust they will never, in any 
case, truckle to the government, as I fear 
some judges have done.’ (I believe very 
few English judges indeed will be found 
who have been capable of truckling to the 
government, either at home or abroad, 
notwithstanding this fear expressed by that 
learned judge. But the learned judge is 
said to have proceeded) : * If such ever 
were the case, it would afford a cloak for 
every species of oppression. I would in- 
finitely rather see the court abolished, for 
it would then be a nuisance, rather than- a 
protection, to the subject. I declare 1 
should hope in such a case to see a public 
meeting of the inhabitants of Calcutta to 
join in a petition to Parliament to recall 
its charter, and put an end to it at once. 
This court is supreme, and the moment 
one particle of this supremacy is forfeited, 
I trust the court will be annihilated.’ 

“ As I have said it is necessary to the 
usefulness of a court of justice, 1st, that the 
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court should be conscious of its indepen- 
dence; 2d, that the people over whose in- 
terests it presides should know and believe 
it so ; publicity in all its proceedings is 
necessary to both of these objects. What 
I therefore address to you, is not by way of 
vindication of the conduct of the court, for 
neither will you express, nor could I re- 
ceive the expression of any opinion regard- 
ing it; but for explanation merely of what 
has passed, and of what X consider to J>c 
the state of the law and the duties of the 
court.** 

(The judge then recapitulated the par- 
ticulars of the cases already before our 
readers. lie then proceeded.) 

“ The employing military force by those 
having the sole military and civil govern- 
ment of the province where the court sits, 
to interrupt the service of the King’s writ, 
issued by a court of the King, in one sin- 
gle instance, would justify, and under 
most circumstances would, in my opinion, 
compel, tbe shutting up of the court till 
reparation should be made and security 
afforded. But resistance might be offered 
by a provincial government to the execu- 
tion of a writ of the King under circum- 
stances which would not render necessary 
the shutting up of the court. It is not 
desirable to suggest eases, or to enlarge on 
the circumstances which might influence 
tbe discretion of the court, in a situation 
always to be deprecated. Such obstruction 
in such case standing alone would have 
constituted a case for the grave considera- 
tion of the court as to its conduct. What 
its conduct would or ought to be in 
such circumstances, it lias had no occa- 
sion to determine, because it had not been 
placed in them. It has shown that it con- 
siders the ceasing for a time, however 
short, to discharge its functions, a mea- 
sure not to be imposed on it by any thing 
but the strongest necessity ; and I do not 
hesitate to say, that if the resistance of 
tbe Governor and Council of this presi- 
dency liad been confined to the Poonali 
case, it would not have appeared to inc 
necessary to suspend the functions of the 
court. Very early in this business I had 
made up my mind, when it came to an 
attachment, that I would direct it to the 
Governor and Council to execute, so that 
they might have the whole responsibility, 
that there might be no risk of violence or 
actual outrage, and that it might he out 
of the bands of the court, unless on a 
motion against them for not executing the 
writ, if the party should be so advised. 
On the affidavits being read, setting forth 
the opposition offered to the hearer of the 
%mt, I contented myself with ordering 
them to be transmitted to the Governor 
and Council. It is evident tliat so far I 
did not look to die shutting up the court; 

“ But in this position the court was not 
permitted to remain, for a letter was ad- 
Asxat. Journ . Vol. 28. No. 168.' 


dressed to the clerk of the Crown by the 
secretary to the Governor and Council, in 
which the Governor and Council gra- 
tuitously referred to the obnoxious letter 
of 3d October, and declared that they 
would adhere to what that letter contained. 

“ An attempt has been all along stu- 
diously made to treat the question between 
the court and the government of this pre- 
sidency as if it regarded the case of Moro 
Ragonath alone, the boy confined in the 
house of his relation at Poonah, and as if 
this were a case of false imprisonment 
arising between natives merely, in which 
no British subject or servant of the Com- 
pany had any concern. 

“ I have never regarded that case, and 
I never can regard it, as a case of a wrong 
committed between natives merely. It 
was a case in which it was stated, on affi- 
davit, that this hoy was taken and made 
prisoner by troops of the Company’s, act- 
ing under the immediate orders of a Bri- 
tish gentleman high in the civil service of 
the Company, having, I believe, the su- 
preme civil authority in that district, car- 
ried before him, ordered by him personally 
to he forcibly taken by the troops of the 
Company to the house of a native, there 
delivered to the custody of that native, 
sorely against the will pf the hoy, and 
against the will of his nearest relations, 
the house being guarded by sepoys of tho 
Company, under the express orders of the 
said British-born civil servant, and the hoy 
prevented from escaping from his confine- 
ment, and all access to him and com- 
munication with him prevented, even of 
lii nearest friends ami relations, by the 
same sepoys of the Company, acting under 
the orders of the said civil officer of the 
Company. In uddition to this it was 
sworn that the owner of the house had no 
right or power, as guardian or otherwise, 
over the person or property of the hoy, 
consequently there could be no civil or 
religious usage of the natives, and no 
right or authority of a lather or master of 
a family concerned ; hut it was a hare 
naked utilawfullnriprisonment, as set forth 
in the affidavits, without authority or right, 
or justification of any sort, inflicted by a 
British subject, by means of persons in 
the service of the Company, although the 
scene of the imprisonment was the house 
of a native not otherwise in such service. 

“ I cannot, therefore, by any means 
admit that this was a case of alleged op- 
pression and false imprisonment between 
natives merely ; nor did the decision of the 
court, to issue the pluries writ, stand on 
that ground alone in the opinion of one of 
the two judges who so decided. 

** But I now fouhd that although Moro 
Rngonath’s case was practically at an end, 
at least till the determination of his Ma- 
jesty in Council should be known as to 
the course to be taken, the court was of 
5 C new 
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new threatened with opposition to its pro- 
cess in other cases not then existing, and 
Gearing no resemblance to Moro Il.igo- 
nath’s case, but which might arise nt any 
moment. I therefore thought it necessary 
foysclf to address a letter to the Governor 
and Council of this presidency, in which 
I desired to know whether it was their in- 
tention to resist, by military force or other- 
wise, the execution of the writs of the 
King, or any of them, or of any other 
process which the Supreme Court should 
issue. 

4t Their answer again referred to the 
letter of 3d October, and said that in re- 
gard to other processes than that in Moro 
llagonatli's case they could add nothing to 
what they had already communicated, viz. 
in the letter of 3d October. It was to be 
seen, therefore, what remained in that 
letter, Moro llagonath’s case and all re- 
garding it being at an end. The writ of 
habeas corpus, in that cause, had been per- 
sonally served. The alias and pluries which 
were issued out of grace and favour, to af- 
ford the defendant the means of escaping 
an attachment, bad been prevented from 
being personally served ; but the service 
bad been decreed good service under the 
circumstances, and the attachment had 
been issued to the Governor and Council, 
and nobody could interfere with them in 
the execution of it. There could be no 
further resistance to this writ of habeas 
corpus , for it was exhausted. There could 
be no resistance to the writ of attachment, 
for it was in their own hands. What re- 
mained in the letter of 3d October now 
reiterated, and gratuitously reiterated, was, 

“ 1. The desire that the court should 
abstain from acts, however legal, which, 
under measures not specified, might pro- 
duce collision with the authority of the 
Governor in Council, and the explicit 
statement that they would oppose all such 
proceedings if not abstained from ; as to 
which I declare that I have not at this mo- 
ment a notion what acts would he of this 
description, what those treasures were or 
are, or what that collision might he. 

“ 2. The intimation that the Governor 
in Council would not permit returns to he 
made to any writs of habeas corpus di- 
rected to any oflicers of their provincial 
courts. 

“ 3. The same intimation respecting all 
writs of habeas corpus directed to natives 
not residing on tire island of Bombay, 
without any distinction, whether employed 
by, and in the service of the Company, or 
any of the subjects of the King, or not so 
employed, or in such service. 

“ It was therefore the future danger to 
the public peace and to its own authority, 
involved in its going on under these de- 
clarations, not the vindication of its 
dignity from former violation, that led the 
court to the painful course of abstaining 


for a time from its functions. Against 
the contempt cast on it by the terms of 
the letter of 3d October, it thought itself 
sufficiently vindicated by the proceedings 
it adopted, and hv its petition to the King; 
and the opposition offered to the service of 
the alias and pluries writs of habeas corpus 
in Moro llagonath's case, was indeed a 
further and gratuitous contempt, hut was 
entirely without other consequence ; for it 
could not, and did not interrupt, nor very 
materia I ly impede, the proceedings of the 
court towards its ultimate process of at- 
tachment, which, as has been said, it left 
in the hands of the local government. 

“ On receiving from the local govern- 
ment here their reiterated declaration, after 
so many months' consideration, and after 
so much discussion of the nature and im- 
port of their letter of 3d October, that 
they adhered to the terms of that letter, it be- 
came the subject of very grave consideration 
with me in what manner I should act. I 
was placed in a situation such as very few 
persons discharging the functions of an 
English judge ever before stood, in so far 
u& 1 know. 

“ A court going on holding itself out 
as administering justice, after having re- 
ceived from those having the whole physi- 
cal force of the country at command,' so- 
lemn, serious, and reiterated declarations 
—their sincerity being vouched by the of- 
fer, in one instance, of military violence 
—that they will not permit obedience to 
be paid to its authority but in such cases 
as they shall think fit, without naming all 
the cases which they will suffer to proceed, 
or all those whose progress They will by 
open violence arrest ; that they will in all 
events and by all means prevent obedience 
to its authority in cases of the most im- 
portance, not unlikely at any moment to 
occur, and in which no doubt of its juris- 
diction was ever surmised, in cases affect- 
ing the liberty of the King's subjects, 
when violated by persons placed under its 
jurisdiction by the express words of the 
King's charter and the acts of Parliament, 
where, if the judge were to refuse the 
process of the court, or to delay the issu- 
ing it, he would he liable, and most justly 
liable, to impeachment, and, what were 
worse, he would he perjured, lie would 
betray his duty to his King and to his 
country, and would cast away from him 
ills honour ; and where, if he rejected, as 
he must, this alternative, and proceeded 
to issue the process of his court, the op- 
position to it must be fraught with conse- 
quences beyond all calculation mischievous, 
of which the degradation of his court, the 
dishonour of his King, whose sovereign 
authority it wields, and whose sacred per- 
son it represents, and the general loss of 
all confidence in its power to administer 
justice, would be but a part ; a court, going 
on under these circumstances, did, when 
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the situation was first placed before me, 
and does still whenever I consider it, offer 
a most fearful as well as undignified spec* 
tacle to my contemplation. 

“ I determined instantly to claim the 
protection of the Supreme Government ut 
Fort William* and I thought the sus- 
pending the functions of the court alto- 
gether — for to suspend them partially was 
impossible — till I could receive an answer 
from thence, the lesser evil of the two. 
I thought the amount of public mischief 
was less. I was, and am aware, that my 
personal responsibility was greater. 

My letter to the Governor- General in 
Council was despatched as soon as the ne- 
cessary copies could be made from the re- 
cords to accompany it, and was sent by an 
express from the post-office, which the 
Governor and Council here obligingly 
provided at my request, on Sunday morn- 
ing the 5th of April. The answer of the 
Governor- General and Council does not 
state on what day my lellci was received : 
it ought, as 1 understand, to have been 
received in about twelve days, i. e. about 
the 17th of April. Had the answer been 
despatched in the same manner, it ought 
to have arrived here, at the latest, early in 
May, in about a month from the time my 
letter to Calcutta was despatched. The 
answer bears date the 15th of May, and 
it arrived on the 5th of June inst., on the 
very day two mouths that my letter had 
been despatched. Double the time, there- 
fore, on which I had a right to calculate, 
elapsed before 1 was made acquainted 
with the determination of the Governor- 
General in Council, and a month has thus 
been lost for which the court is not re- 
sponsible. This is the more to be re- 
gretted, because there is reason to think, 
from the terms of the letter of the Go- 
vernor-General in Council, that, if it had 
not been delayed, their answer would have 
been such as might have relieved the fears 
of the court relative to an illegal interfe- 
rence with its process till such time as de- 
spatches from England should arrive. 

4 * The Governor- General and Council 
say : * This (t. e. my) letter was imme- 
diately followed by one from the Gover- 
nor-General in Council at Bombay, ex- 
planatory of their proceedings, and asking 
a confirmation of them, llad either of 
these representations been made to us at 
an early period, we should immediately 
have consulted the judges of the Supreme 
Court at this presidency, with the hope of 
being enabled to have offered such advice 
as might have averted the extreme mea- 
sures which have so unhappily taken place. 

“ ‘ We beg to be understood, when 
making this remark, as not meaning to 
fast the slightest reflection on any ot the 
authorities for the independent exercise of 
the powers with which they are vested.* 

“ I wish they had consulted the Supreme 


Court at Calcutta, or any court of judge? 
of the King in India. I have reason to 
believe that they would have received an 
unanimous opinion highly condemnatory 
of the conduct a ' opted towards this court, 
as manifestly and grossly illegal, ami this 
without reference to any question of law 
which might be involved in any decision 
this court had come to. 

“ As it is, the Governor- General and 
Council have declined to interfere, on the 
assumption of its being likely that, even 
before the arrival of their letter in Bom- 
bay, the orders of the King in Council 
will have been received. This, however, 
is unfort uuately not the case, nor when 
these orders may be received is it possible 
to form any certain opinion. The court 
has received no communication, and all I 
know privately is, that the ship which bore 
the petition of the court with the relative 
documents hud not ar lived in England 
when the lust ship from England sailed. 
Although that ship could not be long of 
arriving, it is quite uncertain when we 
may be in possession here of the result. 
It may be before these sessions are over; 
it may be a much longer time. Linder 
these circumstances, I feel that by the ap- 
plication I have made to the Supreme Go- 
vernment, not in the nature of an appeal, 
but of a demand of protection, I have 
done nil I can to avoid exposing the court 
and the public to the dangers attendant oil 
the sitting of a court, in ignorance what 
process it may issue to which obedience 
can be enforced, and what to which oppo- 
sition shall he olfered by the connivance or 
by the authority and command of the mi- 
litary government, which is bound by law 
to aid, assist, and obey it. 

On receiving the declinature of the Go- 
vernor-General and Council to interpose, 
though certainly not in terms approving of 
the conduct which has been observed to- 
wards tlie court, it has appeared to mu 
that a further suspension of the functions 
of tlie court would be indefinite, and that 
it only remained lor the court to resume 
its duties, and leave the responsibility for 
the consequences on those whose conduct 
will have produced them. This is quite a 
different question from the former ques- 
tion, when 1 adjourned the court, of wait- 
ing for an answer from Bengal. The 
Governor- General and Council express a 
hope that the measure of suspending the 
powers of the court may not be persevered 
in, urging on the court the consideration, 
that ( if in particular cases of more ex- 
tended jurisdiction, uud heretofore of rare 
occurrence, the course of justice has been 
illegally obstructed by a power which the 
court has not in itself the means of re- 
sisting, with that power alone must the 
whole responsibility rest.’ I am glad to 
be able to comply with the hope herein 
expressed, and I most gladly accept the 

opinion 
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opinion with which it is accompanied as 
an intimation, which indeed I cannot call 
an assurance, but which I think I may 
regard as conveying an expectation, that 
an illegal obstruction of the course of jus- 
tice will not occur again. . 

“In what I have addressed to you, I 
have studiously avoided any discussion of 
the questions of law. The truth is, they 
have no concern with the infinitely more 
important question, of the contempt and 
obstruction offered to the court. Certainly 
the judges of this court were fallible, like 
all other men ; myself most fallible, and 
in difficult questions of law especially, 
much too liable to error, and liable, 
though when I have had time for con- 
sideration and for study, perhaps too little 
liable to doubt. From our judgment, if 
deemed erroneous, an appeal lay, if in 
any case not to the King in Council, then 
to Parliament, which, besides containing 
many learned men, may command the 
opinions of the twelve judges of England. 
But' what would be the situation of a su- 
preme court of justice, and what would 
lie the situation of the country where it 
sat, if, instead of these learned and peace- 
ful authorities, the appeal might with im- 
punity be made to legal ignorance and to 
the sword? What would be their situa- 
tion 1 if the court were placed under the 
necessity of regulating its decisions ac- 
cording to the orders of those having at 
their command the whole physical force of 
such country, backed by the threat of mi- 
litary resistance to such decisions as 
should be otherwise pronounced ? Those 
who have none of the powers of a court 
of justice, and no authority to make laws, 
would become at once the sole court of ap- 
peal and the legislature, and the Governor 
and Council of a presidency in the East- 
Indies would supersede the King in Coun- 
cil and the Parliament. I do not say that 
the Governor and Council here intended 
to produce this as a permanent result : 
nevertheless, it followed of necessity, if 
the outrage they offered to the purity as 
well as dignity of this court had not met 
with instant resistance. I do not accuse 
them of a premeditated usurpation of the 
highest functions in the state, no par- 
ticle of which, or any thing resembling 
them, is conferred on them by law ; for I 
do not know their motives, nor do I pre- 
tend to have ever been able to account for 
what has passed. , I impute to them no 
motives ; but I am bouud, in vindication 
of the conduct of the court, to state wbat 
1 saw and knew to be the consequences of 
their conduct. It maybe said that they 
only intended to exert an influence in those 
particular cases, and at (His particular time, 
considering their cases of great immediate 
Importance, and that , they were to refer 
home. But if -the judges had done as 
they appear to have wished— taken their 


letter into private consideration, and obey- 
ed its commands, though deeming the so 
doing contrary to law, why should not the 
same, or any future governor and coun- 
cil, do the like when moved by any mo- 
tives of ennvenieney or interest? And 
what were this, but establishing the Go- 
vernor in Council for the time being a 
permanent, though irregular, and an ef- 
fectual though unacknowledged, court of 
appeal and parliament, not the less power- 
ful or formidable that its proceedings were 
founded in secrecy, arid must be rendered 
effectual by perjury, directing that judg- 
ments of the court should not be executed 
in cases of one sort which were passed, 
and should be pronounced as they com- 
manded in cases of another sort which were 
to come— effect being given to these their 
judgments of appeal and enactments by 
the connivance of the judges, in violation 
of their oaths, obtained, from time to time 
as occasion should require, by means of 
private communications made to the judges 
at their houses, which were not to be 
noticed on their tribunal, or made known 
to the public? It is impossible to con- 
ceive that those consequences were con- 
templated by i he Governor and Council, 
and yet it is very difficult to see how they 
could escape the observation of any con- 
siderate man. And what were the cases 
specially set forth in which this influence 
over the course of justice was desired, and 
what was the effect openly proposed? 
Nothing more than the total suspension of 
the writ of habeas corpus in all cases what- 
soever of all persons alleged to be unlaw- 
fully imprisoned within any part of the 
territories subject to this presidency, whe- 
ther British-born subjects, native-born sub- 
jects, or foreigners^ with the single ex- 
ception of imprisonments by British gen- 
tlemen and native inhabitants of Bombay 
not being officers of any of the Company’s 
courts, the two classes of persons least 
likely to be guilty of false Imprison- 
ment. 

“ And, as to the reference home, what 
caused that reference, nearly a month after 
the resolution of the government of the 
presidency was communicated to the court, 
and the sending an overland despatch in 
such haste that the messenger djd not 
carry authenticated copi& of the proceed-, 
ings? Hie indignant refusal of tftflteourt 
Ao comply frith these unlawful’ cOm^ 
rnands. ' * \ 

“ I have already said, that the questions 
of the law involved in the decision Of the 
court in any of the cases I have mentioned 
have no concern with the greatly*more im- 
portant question of preserving the inde- 
pendence of the court, against whom, in- 
deed, enough may be alleged, but no 
charge of corruption has been brought. 
Yet it is satisfactory to the court to find 
that it does not^tand alone in any of the 
judgments 
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judgments it has pronounced, any more 
than in its opinion of the illegal and Op. 
pressive nature of the conduct that has 
been adopted towards it. 

44 There were two questions of law de- 
rided by the court, or on which the court 
had at least declared its judicial opinion ; 
one arising out of A loro Uagonath’s case, 
and though, as 1 think, not necessarily 
disposed of by that case, as not being 
necessary to support the judgment, yet, 
without doubt, so far settled as the de- 
liberate opinions of both the judges who 
sat in that case could settle it, via. The 
power of the King’s courts in India to 
exercise the extraordinary jurisdiction of 
the Court of King’s Bench, in issuing the 
prerogative writs of the Crown to natives 
of India not in British service residing 
in the provinces; the other arising out of 
the Tannah cases, viz. The power of the 
King’s courts to issue writs of habeas* 
corpus to jaolers and other officers of the 
provincial courts of the Company. To 
these a third was added by the terms of 
the Governor and Council’s letter, of . r >d 
October, viz. The issuing of such writs 
to natives of India not residing in Bom- 
bay, but in the service of the Com- 
pany, not being officers of their courts, 
or in the service of their British sub- 
jects. 

44 Sir Edward West having unhappily 
died before any of these questions were 
stirred, there remained eight judges of the 
King’s courts in India, who have had an 
opportunity of considering those questions 
in reference to the judicial conduct of the 
Supreme Court of Bombay. One of my 
learned brethren was prevented, I am 
sorry to say, by indisposition, from giving 
an opinion when lie received the papers I 
sent him. There are, therefore, only seven 
judges in India with whose opinions I am 
acquainted. Of these, five opinions are 
clear upon the first question, that the 
courts of the King in India, w ithout any 
doubt, have power to exercise the extra- 
ordinary jurisdiction of the Court of 
King’s Bench over all persons, natives as 
well as others, within the territories sub- 
ject to the respective presidencies where 
they sit, when the exercise of such juris- 
diction shall be necessary to justice, always 
attending to the laws, usages, and customs 
of the||itivo inhabitants. The whole seven 
are unanimous that obedience cannot law r - 
fully be refused by any officers of pro- 
vinchfi courts in India, or natives in the 
service of the Company, or of a British 
subject, wheresoever residing within the 
territories^. to writs of habeas corjnts 
so issued. This is treated by all my 
learned, brethren as a matter that had 
never before been brought in question, 
and where the practice, of the courts at 
the other presidencies has been uniform. 

(Tq be. continued.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

MALCOLM FXYT. 

The following remarks of a rcsiderit at 
Malcolm Pcyt, the new station in the 
Mahabuleshwar Hills, appear in a recent 
Bombay Courier. 

The warm season is now over, and ex- 
perience has proved that in a good house 
there is not one day in the whole year that 
can he deemed hot at this mountain. resi- 
dence. The wind, blow from wdiat quar- 
tet it will, is always cool, and throughout 
the whole year a blanket is always re- 
quired at night. The four months of the 
monsoon are yet to he tried by Europeans ; 
but I am satisfied, liom the health of a 
detachment of forty sepoys who remained 
during the past season, that, notwith- 
standing the fogs in which the mountain 
is often enveloped, and the frequent though 
not heavy rain which is said to fall, the 
station is not ' unhealthy during these 
months. From the testimony of the in- 
habitants, cholera is unknown, and fe- 
vers are very rare, while the experience 
we have yet had, both of Europeans and 
their native followers, confirms this fact. 
The convalescent soldiers have, I believe, 
improved much this yeur, though several 
hopeless cases were sent, and arrived only 
to die: which is to he regretted, as this 
climate, though it may effect wonders, 
cannot be expected to work miracles. 
Amongst the gentlemen who repaired 
here for their health, all have benefit- 
ed, and some in a degree quite sur- 
prising. 

Considering the short distance from 
Bombay, which can during nine months 
of the year he reached in twenty-four 
hours, and is an easy journey of two days, 
I must believe that we shall early have 
plenty of good houses to rent. There 
cannot be a doubt that the first specula- 
tions in building will prove very profitable; 
and it is to be desired they should, and 
that to those who aid in promoting its ob- 
ject, of rendering these hills the resort of 
invalids, the government should give the 
most liberal encouragement. 

Among the many improvements at this 
station, none promise to be more beneficial 
than a large garden which Mr. Smith, a 
most intelligent and energetic Indo-Bri- 
ton in the service of the ltajah of Sat- 
tarah, has been aided by tbc Governor to 
form. A large well has been sunk and 
built up with masonry, which will irrigate 
three or four acres of excellent soil, that is 
already prepared to receive the abundant 
supplies of seeds and plants which are to 
be furnished from Dhapooree. Dr. Lush, 
the superintendent of the Company's bo- 
tanical garden, recently visited us, and 
approved of the spot selected for the first 
horticultural experiments at this station, 

where 
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where there is every reason to hope we 
shall be able to cultivate with success Eu- 
ropean fruits, as well as all the vegetables 
already introduced into India. 

Besides the advantages which Maha. 
buleshwar possesses in climate and posi- 
tion, it has great recommendatibns in the 
beauty of its scenery. This will have a 
salutary influence upon invalids, and must, 
now the approach is facilitated by excellent 
roads down the western ghats, render it a 
place of resort to visitors, whose tempo- 
rary residence will promote its cheerful- 
ness, and add, by the demand created, to 
its market and other conveniences as a con- 
valescent station. 1 never was more grati- 
fied by a journey than that from Sattarah 
to Mhar. The clear stream of the Veyra 
winds through a valley which extends 
from Sattarah to the foot of the mountains, 
a distance of twenty miles. No tract of 
country can be more beautiful, or present 
ii picture of higher cultivation, interspers- 
ed with groves of trees, dells, and small 
green hills, which, rising on each side, 
swell in succession into high mountains. 
As you ascend the ghat (or pass) the scene 
improves, and the industry and health of 
the inhabitants are told by every level ridge 
or field being cultivated to the very sum- 
mit. When there, the road constructed 
by the Rajah of Sattarah, which is on the 
plan, and equal to that between Poonah and 
Bombay, extends with some undulation 
along the whole table-land of the moun- 
tain, a distance of twelve miles, and is 
in many parts shaded by fine trees. The 
prospects from this road are every where 
fine, commanding at some points the val- 
ley of the Veyna, at others that of the 
Koyna, and every where extending over 
heaped ranges of mountains. But the 
Ireauties of this part of the scenery are 
forgotten, in the contemplation of that of 
the western face of this great range. No- 
thing in nature can be more magnificent. 
You stand upon promontories of perpen- 
dicular descent from two to three thousand 
feet, and looking over the top of the night 
hill, in the Concan, have a clear view of 
the sea, distinguishing with the naked 
eye the smallest vessels on the coast. I 
have travelled much, both in Europe and 
Asia, but have never witnessed, in so short 
a distance, more variety, beauty, and mag- 
nificence of scenery, than is to be met 
with on this journey, and perhaps no part 
of it will delight the traveller more than 
sailing down the Sawitree river from 
Mliar to the sea, a distance of thirty miles, 
which is performed with ease in one tide. 
The depth of this river admits of very 
large boats coming to Mhar (distant only 
twenty-seven miles from Malcolm Peyt), 
and it winds from Baucootc to that place 
through- a variegated hilly country, inter* 
spersed with woody dells And level plains 
of luxuriant cultivation^^ 


HINDU PUGILISM. 

The Sporting Magazine of Bombay con- 
tains a long report, enriched with pe- 
culiar wit, delivered in the appropriate lan- 
guage of what is termed “ the fancy,* 1 of 
a row und a set-to, between Manuel Vic- 
torinc, a Barwurchee of Bandora, and 
Lalla Soortce, a Mussaulchee of the Mo- 
gul Seroy, Surat. The quarrel originated 
in an ussault committed by Manuel, who 
was cook to a skhib, on the body of Lalla, 
in consequence of the latter having intro- 
duced his fingers into a dish of curry just 
removed from his master’s table, and which 
was the perquisite of JVIanuel. The par- 
ties agreed to settle the dispute Englis 
fassun , by a boxing match for a bottle 
of rack. As faithful annalists, we are 
bound to record the details of this firnt 
pugilistic encounter in India, trusting 
our readers will be able to comprehend 
them : 

“ The Preparations. 

“ The day dawned, as days usually 
dawn in the Deccan ; first a faint, greyish 
light glimmered in the east, then off went 
the morning gun, and on to parade march- 
ed the military, and out for their consti- 
tutionals toddled the civil and the sick ; a 
tint of crimson^ flushed the horizon, and 
up rose the golden sun ; then back to 
their barracks bundled the red jackets, 
and home to their cribs cantered the 
black. 

“ The intelligence of a fight with 
fists having been widely spread, and the 
office having been given for Bosreegaum, 
a half-ruined village about seven miles 
from Poona, the roads leading to it by 
the Sunguin, Kirkee, or Bhopekail, were 
crowded with all the native lads of the 
fancy in camp, from the peculating Parsce 
rumbling in Ins cow-cart, or rattling on 
his broken-k need and broken-winded prad, 
to the Pariar out caste, who for the love of 
fun qud the novelty of a fight, had for 
once forsaken the neeessary duties of his 
brush and basket, and left his mntutinul 
stores, like unseen flowers, * to waste their 
sweetness in the desert air.* 

“ In one continuous line, like a pro* 
cession of black ants, were seen the senor 
partizans of the cook; the first-circle sort 
dandily done up in true Monmoufh Street 
toggery, with faded green coats, sky-blue 
waistcoats, and yellow-ochre tighte, their 
tout ensemble something Europeanized by 
the frilled shirts of their masters, borrow- 
ed from the dhobee, and their dog’s-eors 
bound up to their cheek bones by dingy 
silk fogies. The riff-raff coves of this 
party were principally countrymen also, 
joined by others of * master’s caste,* coat- 
less, hatless, shoeless, shirtless, almost 
breechesless rogues, who kept up the cou- 
rage and spit its of their champion by 
shouting those well known rhymes of re* 
proach to the sons of Surat ; 


Sourtee 
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Sowteo he moortee, $c. 
and' 

Soorut thair Kustoorea 
Chur Dharrce , ghur Dharree 
Jooroo dustoorce ! 

** The Mussaulchee was escorted by 
the cadgers, costermongers, prime slavey 
swells, and notliing-to-do lootcbas of 
every sect in camp, — Hindoo, Purwarree, 
Mussuhnaun, Dhare,— high caste, low 
caste, and no caste — all with noise, up- 
roars, shouts, threats, oaths, and abuse — 
all in dust and confusion toddled on, all 
agog for the fray, all ripe for fun, and 
all brimful of rack, and mowruh, and 
opium. 

u Appearance of the Men . 

11 At half-past seven, Manuel, attired in 
a sky-blue (something tarnished) coat, 
garnished with brass buttons, with the 
tlaps warming his hips, and the skirts dal* 
lying with his heels, in a red waistoat that 
looked like an infantry shell, and nankeen 
fy-for-shames that reached to his calves, 
entered the centre of the gentlemanly 
crowd, attended by his two intimate 
friends, Antone and Gabriel: the latter as 
little resembled his angel namesake as the 
former did his patron saint. On shelling , 
Manuel appeared in good condition; a 
squinting swarthy long-backed ctfvey, with 
a straight leg and a bandy one, a half 
woolly head of hair, deep-set dark eyes, 
a Blackfriars’ Bridge kind of a konk, and 
a particularly pendulous nether lip. I,al la 
arrived, and peeled at the same time, and 
never was there seen so splendid a speci- 
men of anatomy; he was a facsimile of 
the living skeleton — indeed so little flesh 
or muscle did he exhibit, that his hones 
rattled as he walked. He was pewter- 
blind of his dexter ogle, and his sinister 
one was as protrusive as a lobster’s : be- 
tween those lay his sneezer, a three-cor- 
nered looking feature, like the button of 
a door, his nostrils extending equal to the 
corners of his lips, which were both skinny 
and scruffy. 

« The rights 

4t Round 1st. Both men were over lushy, 
and consequently not over leary. Manuel’s 
fists were elevated over his head, at arm’s 
length, as though he would pound his ad- 
versary into powder. Lalla’s right mauley 
was doubled up to his right ear, whilst his 
left, stiff and straight, pointed smack at 
his opponent’s navel depot. In these at- 
titudes they stood for some seconds, and 
bespattered each other’s relatives with 
dreadful abuse, till, roused by an indeli- 
cate allusion to his mother, the cook let 
fall his fists whack on the Mussaulchee’s 
cannister, and down he went. Shouts of 
* Sha-bclsh for the Bawurchee.* 

“ Round 2d. Lalia, without waiting for 
useless sparring, rushed in, striking right 
and left, and missing all, and dashed his 
bead into the pit of Manuel's granary, 


who instantly favoured Mussaulchee with 
the whole of its curious contents, and 
fell. 

“ Round fld. Lalla stood up quite fresh, 
and Manuel faint and puking ; the former 
again made his rush ; hut the other, 
though weakly, was wary, and seizing 
him by the right ear with the one hand, 
continued to shove the thumb of the other 
into the only ogle in Lalla’s unfortunate 
pliiz, who, in great agony, fastened his 
teeth in Manuel’s ear, and brought him 
down. 

“ Round 4th. Lalla came to the scratch 
bellowing and blind, Manuel still catting 
and crafty ; hut before Lalla’s sight would 
enable him to see the blow, the cook’s 
foot fell dab on his ivories, which rattled 
like the loose keys of a harpsichord. * He’s 
loze all his tooths,* cried a Parscemnn. 
« That — — lie,* said a Scnor, * he not lozc 
all, him only knockee out two.* Another 
dig on his rice-grinders settled the round 
by a struggle on the soft rocks. 

“ Hound 5th. Manuel’s friends had now 
whispered him to try Lalla’s early mode of 
skirmishing, by ramming his pimple into 
Lalla’s bowel-box, which manoeuvre he 
accordingly attempted to put into practice ; 
hut as his opponent happened also to do 
the same, their brain-pots came together 
with a shock that sent both staggering and 
stunned down to mother muttce. 

" Round Cth and last. Both seemed 
bothered ; the Mussaulchee bled at tho 
nose and mouth, and the cook looked like 
a tiger cat, and seizing hold of Lalla’s 
lean legs, he lifted him from the group d 
and threw him over his shoulders ; but 
Lalla, fixing on the softest and lowest 
part of his back, hit him there till his 
teeth met. Manned roared out with pain, 
and retaliated on the Mussaulchee’s calf, 
less limbs. Both in agony rolled on the 
ground, keeping their hold like bull-dogs, 
till Manuel’s friends rushed in to part 
them, and Lalla’s partizans attempted to 
prevent any interference; so a general row 
took place, blows resounded, stones flew 
about, and sticks rattled against the bones 
of the skirmishers, till, after much blood- 
shed and more bruises, both parties sepa- 
rated, each carrying olT their champion as 
the conqueror, and each side of course 
claiming victory.” 

CAPT. ADAMS. 

At Satara, on the 4th inst., Capt. H. 
Adams, 5th regt. N.I., surveyor of his 
Highness the Rajah, after suffering con- 
siderably for a few days, passed from 
life into eternity without a struggle ; and 
as he lived respected, died regretted by all 
classes of the community at this station, 
where he has been long and familiarly 
known. Placed in the situation pf reve- 
nue surveyor to the Rajah since the first 
establishment oj|$io Satara state, he has 

been 
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been in close anil constant communication 
with the natives, whose confidence and 
respect he gained by a firm hut conciliatory 
conduct, a just discrimination of their cha- 
racter, . a wise attention to their prejudices, 
and a familiar knowledge of their lan- 
guage. Their sense of ins merit is best 
told by the circumstance of many of them, 
and among them his Highness the Ilajah, 
having attended his body to the grave, thus 
paying him this last mark of a respect, 
which had been often testified to him 
when living, and was not withdr^vn 
from him ut the close. — Pom. Courier , 
June 10. 

' ■■ 

SMALL- FOX. 

It stated that the small -pox has been 
very prevalent during the early part of the 
year in the island of Bombay. It at- 
tacked indiscriminately Europeans and na- 
tives, and those persons who had been vac- 
cinated as well as those who had not taken 
this precaution. In no case, however, did 
the disease prove fatal ; and where vac- 
cination had taken place, the disease was 
tuild. 

ACTING A T1VOC ATE- GENERA L. 

G. C. Irwin, Esq. has been appointed 
to act as advocate-general, pending the 
arrival of Mr. Dewar’s successor. — Mer- 
cury. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrival. 

July 3. H.C.S. Atlas, I line, from London. 

Departure*. 

July 2. H.C.S. Hercfnrduhire, Hope, and Iluclc- 
inuhamshire, Glasspoole, both for China; and 
JSliza , Dixon, for London.— 3. Fletcher , Foster, 
for London. 


Jlrtfjcrlanto $ttMa. 

JAVA. 

The following is att extract frOm a pri- 
vate letter, published in a Calcutta paper 

** European domination is so stcdfastly 
fixed on Java, that inertness itself cannot 
shake its foundations nor subvert its 
power. The Lieut. General de Koek, 
from lack of pecuniary and other influen- 
tial resources, .making a virtue of neces- 
sity, has for firome time past adopted a 
Fabian policy in his conduct of the war, 
and has contrived, inch by inch, to drive 
the insurgent prince, Dhipo Nogoro, to 
the remotest confine of his hereditary do- 
minion, the Bazalen, one of the most fer- 
tile provinces in Java. The prince, mean- 
while, apparently undaunted by his loss 
of territory, frequently offers battle to the 
meagre columns of the Netherlands force, 
and in a recent conflict with Major Ilaur, 
they fixed a heavy price on his victory, in 
the loss of Capt. Ingen and twenty-three 
privates — perhaps, one- fourth of the Ma- 
jor’s whole effective force. 

** Under all the disadvantages of this 
prolonged, and seemingly interminable 
warfare, the Netherlands Government has 
nssiimedj. v anri probably secured to itself 
for cvcff^ the rich province of Banyn 
Maas, as a pledge for the fidelity of a 
doubtful all) ; and of five-sevenths of the 
province of Bazalen, over which it lias 
lately nominated die Baron La wit h van 
Fabst, one of the ablest of its civil func- 
tionaries. The revenues of these valuable 
provinces will soon indemnify the Nether- 
lands government for the pecuniary ex- 
penses of the war, and it may be the 
scheme of their policy to procrastinate the 
conflict with Dhipo Nogoro, until the en- 
tire exhaustion of his resources throws 


niRTir. 

July 3. At Bombay, , the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Hardy, qu. mast, gen., w a daughter. 


DEATH. 

March 3. Drowned, near Kolnar, Lieut. G. D. 
Wilson, 25th N.I., youngest son of the late Major 
Gen. S. Wilson, of this establishment, aged 21. 


tfeglott. 

DEATH. 

Ijately. At Colombo, Capt. T. ft. Harrison, 
commander of the ship Prince Gear go. 


Penang. 

BIRTHS. 

Feb. 28. The lady of the lion. J. Anderson, 
Esq., acting resident councillor, of a son. 

March lb The lady of Major J. W. Mallandine, 
36th regt., of a son. 

20 . Mrs. Mackehldh, of a daughter. 

April 4. The wifeof Mr.J.English, draughtsman, 
jpt a daughter. * 


him’upon the secret compassion of the court 
of Solo, and furnishes the pretext for the 
annihilation of that docrcpul and corrupted 
state. So long, however, as it enjoys the 
honest and enlightened counsels of the 
present commissioner, the state of Sooroo 
Carta may be preserved from the grasping 
system of the Netherlands Government; 
for he is one of those statesmen who pre- 
fer good faith, disinterestedness, find mag- 
nanimity, to any crooked acquisition of 
wealth or power. 

“ The latest accounts from Java are 
only down to the 2d February, And from 
the theatre of war furnish no interesting 
incident, except of the detention of Capt. 
Ildcps, a distinguished officer, wh6 had 
been deputed to treat for peace with Dhi- 
po Nogoro, and for whose safety "great 
fears were harboured. It may be that the 
prince holds him as a hostage for the safety 
and liberation of his late minister Kya 
Mogo, whose captivity the Netherlanders 
ascribe to a happy stratagem— the prince 
to perfidy. 

. * '41 n 
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“ It is said that Major General Bis- 
choff brings very few troops out, so that 
between the defect of numbers and ap- 
pointment, the war is likely to languish 
indefinitely, in spite of the zeal and ta- 
lent of that gallant officer.” 

Letters of the 30th June, received from 
Batavia, state that the war between the 
Dutch and the native tribes had broken 
out again, and that a small detachment, 
consisting of sixty men, had been cut of!' 
by the natives, who put the whole of them 
to death. Small reinforcements of troops 
continued to arrive from Holland, and 
thus the local government was enabled to 
prosecute the war with some degree of 
vigour, but at an expense the finances of 
the colony were ill able to support. To 
individuals engaged in commercial pur- 
suits the war was also productive of many 
inconveniences, and some districts, in con- 
sequence of it, were thrown out of culti- 
vation, laid waste, and almost deserted. 
The season was rather unhealthy. 

Intelligence has been received tiiat Maj. 
Gen. Bischofl*, who arrived in Java in a 
very had state of health, but notwithstand- 
ing had proceeded to the theatre of war In 
order to take the command of the troops 
of the Netherlands, died at Tanger on 
the 8th July. He is universally regretted, 
both for his personal character and his mi- 
litary talents, of which he lias given proofs, 
among others, in the expedition against 
the Sultan of Palembang . — Hague Jour • 
nut, Nov. 17. 


Drrgta. 

MASSAC KF. OF THE RUSSIAN EMBASSY - . 

The Calcutta Gov. Gazette has inserted 
the copy of a letter from Nuzr Ali Khan 
(mehmaudar to the Russian minister) to 
the Kaim Mookarn, in further explanation 
of this affair -. — 

“ From our arrival in Teheran till the 
3d or 4th of this month, every respect and 
honour were paid to the Russian minister 
and his suite, when that rascal Meerza 
Jakoob (Khoja) came to the minister, 
bringing with him much cash and other 
property from the treasury of the king. I 
vainly endeavoured to induce the envoy to 
send him back again, but it was agreed 
that be should go to the house of the high 
priest, and that the law should decide the 
matter. About this period the wicked 
Rustum came to the minister, and stated 
that in a certain place and in a certain 
bouse, there .were captives ( Russian sub- 
jects). These happened to be two girls 
from Turkey, who bad been taken at the 
battle of Dashttm, and brought by the sir- 
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dar of Eriwan for the Asuf-cd-Dowleh, 
five years since. Tfie Russians maintain- 
ed that these were captives of Kara Kilis- 
sia, and they sent to demand them from 
the Asuf-cd-Dowleh,; who accordingly 
sent them, accompanied by a man of his 
own, that the envoy might question them 
as to their birth-place, and afterwards re- 
turn them. When they were brought to 
the. envoy’s house, he ordered them to re- 
main with Mecrza Jakoob, and said, “ 1 
will institute the proper inquiries.’' Meer- 
za Jakoob detained them, and endeavoured 
to excite strife. It had been agreed, pre- 
vious to his being ordered to take the law, 
that he should not go to Meerza Mes- 
sech (another Mushlabid), for that pur- 
pose ; when this eircu instance was known 
to Moerza Jakoob, be uttered much 
abuse. 

About this time the lamentations of 
the above women were heard by the people 
■of the city. These collected together, and 
proceeded with the intention to kill Meerza 
Jakoob, and release the women. The eu- 
nuch and his party retorted with blows, 
and some of the people were slain. The 
corpses were brought to Meerza Messeeh, 
and at the same time a large body of the 
populace forced a passage into the house, 
and put to death Meerza Jakoob with the 
women. The Cossacks, and whoever were 
there, lired upon the people, who, with 
similar weapons, returned their fire. In 
short, fate thus decided. This is the real 
state of the case. I know not what will 
he done, as the deed was effected by the 
populace.” 

The editor of the Gazelle adds: — 

“ At the time, the British envoy pos- 
sessed no further information on the sub- 
ject of this unparalleled and atrocious vio- 
lation of the laws of nations. The public 
mind, it would appear, was greatly ex- 
cited, even before the removal of the women 
from the house of tJlla Yar Khan, by the 
conduct of Khoja Yacoob, one of the 
king’s head eunuchs, who had fled from 
the palace, when employed in a very con- 
fidential situation, and sought an asylum 
in the Russian residency, which, conform- 
ably to the stipulations of the treaty of 
Turkoman-Cbaee, it became the duty of 
M. Grebayedof (the Russian minister) to 
graut him. 

“ There is no just reason to suppose that 
the shah, or any member of his government, 
was in the smallest degree, accessary to 
the catastrophe, which, from all that could 
be learned, was solely to be ascribed to a 
sudden and irresistible ebullition of popu- 
lar frenzy, arising out of the treatment qf 
the two women, and the other untoward 
circumstances of the case. At any rate, it 
may be asked, what possible motive could 
the Persian government have id the insti- 
gation of a crime from which it could de- 
rive no sort of benefit, while, on the con- 
5 D ttraiy. 
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trary, it unavoidably exposed itself to the 
most imminent peril. 

4< Of the prince's innocence, and in- 
deed of his entire ignorance of all the 
events that, directly or indirectly, led to 
this deplorable event, the British envoy 
does not hesitate to record his unqualified 
conviction; his unfeigned sorrow, and his 
readiness and determination to make every 
atonement and reparation in his power to 
the offended sovereign of Iiussia, arc 
strong presumptive evidence that he in no 
wise participated in the consummation of 
a crime, no less disgraceful to the country 
in which it has occurred, than it is demon- 
strative of the weakness of an administra- 
tion, which is not able to repress so fero- 
ciously disorderly a spirit in the people 
of the city where the monarch himself 
resides. 

“ M. G rebayed of, it seems, lmd, a short 
time before the horrible occurrence, been 
married to a young, beautiful, and amiable 
lady, the Princess Tclie wtchawadze, who 
at the date of the despatches was residing 
at the mansion of the British envoy, where 
every care and consolation in their power 
were afforded her by the British envoy and 
his lady, until such time as an opportunity 
would occur of communicating with her 
friends." 


ifttatirttiu*. 

CHINESE COLONISTS. 

The Singapore Commercial Register of 
June 13 contains the following curious 
intelligence : — 

“ Th v Frances Charlotte aiu\Cuardian have 
been chartered to convey about 4(X) China- 
men from this port to the Mauritius, to 
be employed there as free labourers on the 
sugar plantations.' V 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. Frazier, the colonial botanist, gives 
the most flattering account of the river 
Brisbane and the country in the neigh- 
bourhood of Moreton Bay, the rivers, 
plains, creeks, forests, mountains, and 
vallies, assuming an appearance of extent 
and grandeur unknown in any other part 
of this coast, as yet discovered. Hitherto 
all our colonial rivers and rich alluvial 
countries have been found merely on a 
small scale, but every thing at Moreton 
Bay assumes a vastness and importance 
quite unrivalled ; and we are glad to hear 
that Mr. Frazier, who is well entitled to 
an opinion on such a subject, gives More- 
ton Bay a decided preference over the 
boasted Swan River.— Australian. 

By the last prison ship there has been 
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imported a New Zealander, who, it is 
said, stole a pair of shoes, value lOd. 
from the master of a vessel lying in the 
Thames, in order that he might get re- 
transported some few centuries of miles 
nigher to “ his native land !" — Ibid . 

Some experiments have been made to 
determine the quality of the coal found in 
Van Diemen's Land, in order to deter- 
mine its fitness for use on board of stcam- 
vessels. It is found to resemble most 
nearly a Scotch coal called Elgin's Wall's 
End, which has long been held in high es- 
timation for purposes of steam navigation. 


jUrUJ Zcalantr. 

The Sydney Gazette contains the follow- 
ing extract of a letter from Oapt. James, 
of the brig Ilaweis , to his owners, Messrs. 
Campbell and Co., containing the particu- 
lars of the capture of his vessel by the 
New Zealanders ; — 

“ Bay of Islands, 1 7th March 1829. — 
On the 26th of Feb. I sailed from an 
harbour in the Bay of Plenty, called Tou- 
ronga, for Wakatang, a settlement about 
forty miles east of the above-named port, 
for the purpose of procuring hogs, having 
been trading there some time previous, 
when 1 had the most friendly intercourse 
with the natives. On this my last visit to 
Wakatang, not having more than twenty 
hogs to cure, and anxious to save time, I 
anchored under the island of Mattora, for 
the purpose of cleaning and salting them, 
taking witli me the head chief of Waka- 
tang to conduct the vessel there, myself 
not knowing the anchorage. On Monday 
the 2d of March, at daylight, I engaged 
the said chief and four men to assist in 
landing and cleaning the hogs, wishing to 
get to sea that evening. At one p.m., the 
mate not coming off as I expected, I went 
on shore in a small canoe, witli two men, 
leaving the second mate and three men on 
board, the chief in question being then on 
board, and eight or nine men alongside. 
On my reaching the shore, I found an old 
chief and a Bay of Islands fellow sitting 
on the sand : I did not like the appearance 
of this Bay of Islands rascal, having had 
some trouble with him before. We were 
about to leave the shore, when the mate 
discovered the hatchet to he taken away, 
and came to ask me if I had sent for it. 
This gave me some alarm, and before we 
could launch the boat we heard muskets 
firing on board the brig. The boat was 
now in the water; but on looking round 
I found that the oars were taken away, 
and, to our great surprise, saw the old 
chief walking off with them. Some of the 
crew ran after him, and fortunately suer 
ceeded in getting them ; but before we 
could get die boat under command, we 
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were fired at from behind the rocks, and a 
party of natives running out to the water’s 
edge, followed the boat along the sand, 
firing at us. We made for the brig as fast 
as possible, but found it impossible to 
board her, not having a musket in the 
bout. At tliis time the brig was in posses- 
sion of the natives, two of our men shot 
dead, and two large canoes, with from 00 
to 100 men, making forthc vessel. Hav- 
ing only three oars in the boat, we pulled 
ns fast us circumstances would admit for 
Tourougn, knowing Capt. Clarke was then 
in the New Zealander. We reached Tou- 
ronga the next morning at five o’clock, 
found the schooner, and informed Capt. 
Clarke of our misfortune. Capt. Clarke 
immediately cleared his vessel, and at 
noon put to sea; but from the light winds, 
did not reach the spot where we left the 
brig until two i».m. the next day. We 
found t!ie brig moored and lying at anchor 
close in shore under the main, upon which 
we stood in for her, and at three i\m. came 
too with the schooner. We hoarded the 
brig under arms, and found a most hor- 
rible spectacle; the decks covered with 
clotted blood and hair, where the unfor- 
tunate sufferers* heads had been dashed to 
pieces. Having cleared the decks from 
lumber, with Capt. Clarke’s assistance we 
laid out a kedge, and warped out abreast 
of the schooner, got her spare sails on 
board, bent them, and at midnight, with 
the land breezes, got under weigh, the 
schooner taking the brig in tow, and with 
light and moderate breezes reached Tou- 
ronga the next day. Hearing that At- 
kins, the second mate, was yet alive, Capt. 
Clarke sent natives for him, and in three 
days they returned with him, having ran- 
somed him for one fowling-piece, one 
blunderbuss, one pistol, and three can- 
liistcrs of powder. Capt. Clarke has been 
very kind to us, and had he not been so 
near at hand, we must have perished.” 


SMjwn. 

A recent attempt on the part of the 
Dutch government to procure statistical in- 
formation respecting this country has turned 
out most disastrously. Siholt (Sicbold,) a 
distinguished professor of natural history, 
was sent to Japan, and was so zealous and 
industrious, that sixty-two chests of rare 
natural productions were received from 
him at Leyden. lie subsequently con- 
trived to obtain a chart of the island, which 
coming to the knowledge of the govern- 
ment, they caused the chart and other do- 
cuments to be seized ; and, determined to 
mako a terrible example, condemned Si- 
bolt to prison for life. Prom the strong 
prejudices of the Japanese, it is feared no 
European influence can procure his par- 
don. — Cojitinenlal Paper* 
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(Pape of ©ooir iljopr. 

COLON k Pl'OI NTMENTS. • 

Jan. 5. P. G. Drink, Esq., to art as and be she- 
rlfT for this colony and dependencies for one year. 

13. Robert Dyce, Esq., M.D., to be a member 
of Supreme Medical Committee, and to do duty 
of vaccinating surgeon during absence, on leave, 
of W. II. Lys, Esq. 

20. Jacob Van Ilenen, and Wm. Duckitt, Es- 
quires, to be justices of the peace for ('ape district. 

Feb. 2. John Dell, Esq., to be chief secretary to 
government, in consequence of resignation of Sir 
Rich. Plasket. 

20. C. M. Lind, Esq., to be justice of the peace 
for residency of Simon’s Town : W. W. Harding, 
Esq., ditto for district of Swellendam; J. J. 
Meintjcs, Esq., ditto for district of Graaf-Relnet ; 
and M.J. Van Nuhlt Onkruydr, Esq., ditto for 
district of Somerset. 

March 2(5. The lion. Lieut. Col. Smith (the offi- 
cer next in command for time being to commander 
of forces) sworn in a member of council in co- 
lony. 

Mat/ 1. K. D. Hamilton, Esq., to be clerk of 
council to government. 

T. Miller, Esq., to be colonial aide de-camp ; 
and J. D. Watts, Esq., to act as a director of 
Lombard and Discount Banks, during absence of 
W. Ilewetson to Europe. 

7. Lieut. J. C. White, h.p., to be land surveyor. 

14. The Dev. J. Spykcr to be minister of church 
at Z war l land (Malmesbury). 

21. The Itov. J. Pears to he minister of church 
of GleiiLynden (Valley of Daviaan’s Diver). 

Jane 11. Wm. Waddell, Es:i., to be resident 
magistrate at Graham’s Town, m room of the late 
Thus. Lawson, Esq.; also to be a justice of peace 
for the district of Albany. 

2d. The lion. Sir J. A. Truter, Knt., and D. F. 
Her range, Esq., to be political commissioners to 
represent this government in Synod of Clergy of 
Reformed Churches of this colony, proposed to be 
held in Cape Town, on 3d Nov. next. 

Jnht J). W. W. Harding, Esq., to be resident 
magistrate at Uitenhage, in room of J. G. AspeL 
ing, Esq., removed to magistracy of Swell on dam." 

J. G. de Villiers, Esq., to be clerk of peace at 
Uitcnhage, v. Uosclt. 

W. Kinnear, Esq., to be c lerk of peace at Beau- 
fort, v. Muller. 

Mr. \V. Gill to be district surgeon at Somerset, 
v. Younger removed. 

W. W T . Harding, Esq., to be justice of peace for 
district of Uitcnhage, and J. p G. Aspcling, Esq., 
to be justice of peace for district of Swellendam. 

30. The llev. II. C. Goodison, M.A., to act as 
chaplain at YVynberg. 

A air 12. John Steuart, Esq.,, to act as and lie 
sheriff for this colony, and its dependencies, v. P. 
G. Brink, Esq., appointed auditor-general, v. D. 
M. Percival resigned. 

A. Berrange, Esq., to be clerk of peace at 
Graaff-Reinet ; and Wm. Beddy, Esq., to act as 
clerk of peace at Stellenbosch, in room of Ber- 
range prom. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A COLLEGE. 

At a meeting in March last of the clergy 
and others, at Cape Town, it was resolved 
to take measures for the establishment of a 
college at the colony, for the instruction of 
youth in the preparatory branches of lite- 
rature and science; namely, in the Eng- 
lish, Dutch, French, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew languages; in rhetoric, logic, me- 
taphysics, and universal history ; in ma- 
thematics, as algebra, geometry, trigono- 
metry, the deferential and integral calcu- 
lus ; as also the principles of astronomy 
and geography, and the use of the globes ; 

in 
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in natural philosophy or physical sciences, 
in botany, zoology, mineralogy, and che- 
mistry. 

The governor promised to bring the sub- 
ject under the fovourable notice of his Ma- 
jesty's government, suggesting that, in the 
event of the colonial government receiving 
directions to assign fixed salaries to the 
masters, it ought also to have the right of 
placing a few youths in the institutiqp, un- 
der certain restrictions. 

In order to commence operations inslan- 
ter, it is proposed to raise upon loan, by 
. subscription, the sum of £2,000. 

It is also proposed to incorporate the 
‘existing public institution with the college, 

. nominating the present master one of the 
professors. 

THE BECHUANAS OP LATAKOO. 

Extract from a letter from Graaff-ilcinet. 

“On the 19th of July, having arrived 
at New Latakoo the preceding evening, 
we were visited by Mateebe, the king of 
the tribe called Batclappe. This miser- 
able-looking creature was dressed in a 
very dirty jackall's kaross, or kobo ; his 
face contained almost soil enough to give 
root to vegetables ; around his neck he 
had a few strings of black and white 
beads, to which was suspended a sheep's 
horn for a snuff-box; a few dirty old 
boues; some hoofs of sheep, with which, 
by casting like dice, the Bcchuanas 
pretend to dive into futurity, and fore- 
tell the changes of the weather accord- 
ing to which side falls uppermost. He 
had also appending from a necklace, com- 
posed of the intestines of some animal, a 
Bechuana knife, and a needle or bodkin, 
'•sed for making karosses. 

“ He accosted us in the usual Bechuana 
style, with * M' pa mackuku,' (give me 
tobacco), putting at the same time his fin- 
ger to his nose, and making signs of tak- 
ing snuff ; and on complying with his re- 
quest, the other chiefs that attended him 
repeated the words of their master, and by 
the same significant signs soon made us 
comprehend their wants. Nothing can be 
meaner than the general appearance of 
Mateebe ; his shaggy beard, clogged with 
filth of all description, which I believe 
was never cleaned since it first grew, his 
hair plastered with sibilo, and his filthy 
greasy kaross hanging in tatters over his 
back, were not likely to impress a stran- 
ger with a favourable idea of a Bechua- 
na monarch. There is nothing of that 
spirit of expression in his countenance 
which characterises the Bcchuanas in ge- 
neral; he has more of the phlegma- 
tic dulness of the Cornanas, from whom, 
by bis mother's side, I am told he is de- 
scended. After presenting him with a roll 
of tobacco and some other trifles, he begged 
for some beads, which we promised to 
bring to bis house the same afternoon and 


present to Machuta his wife. He then 
marched off, accompanied by his staff, 
seemingly well pleased with our promise. 

“In the afternoon .we went across the 
river to the town, which is about half-a- 
mile from the missionary station, where 
wc found his majesty squatted in a kraal 
in the midst of his chief people. On 
our approach lie rose and led us to his 
house, which was in a half-finished state, 
and there we had the hpnour of being in- 
troduced to the queen* Iler majesty was 
squatted on tlie floor, surrounded by her 
children, and engaged in ,the elegant amuse- 
ment of hunting for a sort of game with 
which the inside of her kuross abounded. 
There seemed to be no lack of sport ; and 
the king, on seating himself in this grace- 
ful manner, gave us ocular demonstration 
of his skill in that necessary transgariopine 
accomplishment. 

“ We found Machuta a more inte- 
resting personage than her husband, and 
she had still some remains of beauty, 
though fast approaching fifty years of age. 
Iler portrait, which Mr. Burchell drew 
fourteen years ago, is a very striking like- 
ness, while that in Campbell’s work bears 
not the most distant resemblance to her. 
Of the houses, or even the town of New 
Latakoo, I can say but little, as the inha- 
bitants had just commenced building, 
having only very lately removed to the pre- 
sent site from their old town, situated 
about three miles to the N.W. of the source 
of the river Kuruinati. The residence of 
Mateebe was only a temporary screen to 
keep the wind oil’; in one corner of which 
I observed a pair of black silk breeches, a 
rusty old broad-sword, an old coflin-plate, 
and several other articles of European ma- 
nufacture, on which lie did not seem to 
set any value, though doubtless considered 
by the donors as presents of some conse- 
quence ; but a bunch of beads or a pound 
of tobacco would have been a more accept- 
able present to Mateebe. In the centre of 
the house, or screen, stood a mimosa tree, 
stripped of its bark, on the branches of 
which were hung five or six eamelos, or 
wooden vessels for milk, the shell of a tor- 
toise, full of red paint, for bedaubing their 
bodies, a bag-full of locusts, two milk 
bags, and some other articles, the use of 
which we did not learn. In another cor- 
ner lay a large bundle, of karosses of all 
descriptions, five or six assagais, and a 
‘ chacka,' or battle-axe, of very neat work* 
manship. I expressed a wish to purchase 
the latter ; but he first said that it was not 
his own, and then told me it was all he 
had to defend him from his enemies, and 
consequently he could not part with it. 

u The conversation of this monarch not 
being very interesting, and getting tired 
of viewing the monotonous depopulation 
of the two royal kobos (for tbe slaughter 
had continued, without intermission, from 

the _ 
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the time of our entrance), we retired from 
this Berliuana palace with no small feel- 
ings of disgust . — South Afr , Ad* 

THE PROJECTED CHU RCH. 

Several correspondents complain that 
since they subscribed and paid in sums of 
motiey towards thfe erection of an English 
episcopal church in Cape Town, those who 
have the management of the business— -if 
any such there be— seem to have fallen 
asleep. It is evident that the members of 
the episcopal communion Itere are either 
very lukewarm, v or have met with olmta- 
cles to his undertaking of no common 
sort. The colony has now been in pos- 
session of Britain for nearly twenty-three 
years, during which period this enterprise 
(no startling one) lias never ceased to be 
talked of by the English, but only talked 
of ; whilst their brethren of the Homan 
Catholic and Scotch Churches have seve- 
rally erected handsome buildings for pub- 
lic worship. Are the English too poor in 
purse or in spirit? The numbers of the 
Scotch and Irish taken together fall short 
of theirs. Our governors and chief men 
have been, for the greater part, of the 
English religion. Vet they have been 
content to borrow (we use the mildest 
word) the use of the Dutch church Ibr 
thrce-and-lwcnty years . — South Afr, Adv, 

THE CAFFERK. 

Accounts have been received from the 
Cape of Good Hope to the 30th August, 
according to which the colony had been 
for some days in a state of alarm, in con- 
sequence of some of the Caflfer chiefs 
having manifested hostile intentions on the 
eastern frontier. These chiefs had, it 
seems, taken offence at the settlement of 
Hottentots, &c. in the ceded territory, 
which they maintained was cither to have 
remained neutral, or to have been divided 
and settled by mutual consent. The ex- 
pulsion of Macomo was also represented 
as a strong measure, some affirming that 
the country from which he has been driven 
was his own, and that he had committed 
no offence against the colony. Up to the 
date of the official despatches from the 
frontiers, announcing the approaching dis- 
turbances, no act of hostility had yet taken 
place. The troops were on the alert, and 
the armed burghers had received instruc- 
tions to hold themselves in readiness, to 
take the field in case of actual invasion of 
the colony. The latest accounts from 
Albany and Graham's-town, stated that 
Gaika was not of the number of the ill- 
disposed chiefs. He had testified the 
greatest regret at the hostile manifestations 
of the others, though he did not conceal 
that lie considered their view of the neutral 
ground question to be just. He thought 
jt a grievance 'that the land should hove 
been divided into portions for the whites; 
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and an expensive farm given there to one 
of the civil servants of the government, 
lie was, however, anxious that the Gor 
vernor should not entertain any doubts 
whatever as to his peaceable and friendly 
intentions. The Governor intended to 
leave Cape Town for the frontiers on the 
1st of September. He proposed being at 
Graham's Town on the 19th. 

The following proclamation was pub- 
lished by him on the first intimation of the 
threatened disturbances : — 

“ By his Excellency Lieutenant-General 
the Honourable Sir Galbraith Lowry 
Cole, &c. 

“ Whereas it has been represented to 
me, that there are at this time great 
numbers of armed persons, belonging to 
tribes beyond the frontiers of this colony, 
chiefly Gaffers, wandering about in the 
districts of Uitenhage, Albany, and Somer- 
set, by means of passes which they have 
obtained from the several Missionary 
Stations beyond the borders, by virtue of 
the Ordinance No. 49, but without having 
obtained, or sought to obtain, service with 
the colonists; 

“ And whereas those foreigners have 
already committed, and are daily com- 
mitting, great depredations on the cattle 
and other property of the colonists residing 
in the districts aforesaid, and it has become 
necessary to put a stop to the continuance 
of the same, and to make due provision 
for the security and protection of the lives 
and property of his Majesty's subjects ; 

“ Now, therefore, I do hereby order and 
direct, that no passes shall he henceforth 
granted to any Caller, until further procla- 
mation he made to that effect:— And 1 do 
hereby further ordain and direct, that all 
Gaffers found wandering about in any of 
the districts aforesaid, not being under 
contracts of service, and actually residing 
upon the place of their master, or actually 
employed in his service, shall be appre- 
hended and disarmed by any field-cornet, 
constable, or landholder, and forthwith 
conducted to the nearest magistrate, or 
military post, towards the frontier, there 
to be dealt with in such manner as to me 
shall seem expedient, and the circum- 
stances of the case may require. 

“ God save the King ! 

“ Given under my hand and seal, this 
2.5th day of August, in the year of our 
Lord 1829. 

(Signed) u G. Lowry Cole. 
u By command of his Excellency the 
Governor, 

(Signed) “John Bell, 

“ Secretary to Government.** 
The Bushmen had lately given much 
annoyance to the inhabitants of the district 
of Niewveld, by stealing the farmers' 
cattle and murdering the herdsmen. Ap- 
plication had been made to the seat of 
government for assistance to clear that part 
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of the country of the marauders. Copiouf 
rains had lately fallen throughout the 
colony, and the reports of the farmers 
from several parts, with respect to the 
growing crops, continued encouraging. 
An ordinance appeared in the Cape Gazette 
of the 29th of August, establishing regu- 
lations for the publte health, ir^ ease? of 
arrivals of vessels from foreign countries 
in the ports of the colony, with rn^Ugnanfr 
diseases on board of an infectio^Mtand 
contagious nature. — I.ondon Paper. 

We have received Cape of Good Hope 
papers to the 17th of September. They 
are wholly silent on the subject of the hos- 
tile intentions manifested some time before 
by the CafFrc chiefs at the eastern frontier. 
From this we must conclude that there 
was nothing very ularming in the threats 
held .out against the colonists. All the 
country was looking well, and double the 
quantity of wheat and other grain has been 
sown this year! This was owing partly to 
the high priceV obtained last year by the 
market opened for it in England, and 
partly to the formation of a new road over 
Hottentot’s Holland Kloof, from which 
the farmers were expected to derive great 
advantages. It is stated by the South 
African that the beautiful state of the crops 
throughout the colony, and the prosperous 
condition of its commerce, fully justified 
the opinion that the colony is about to 
make “ a great step.” The whole of the 
wheat exported from the Cape to Great 
Britain this year is said to have averaged 
80s. per quarter. There seems, however, 
to be too great a deficiency of labourers, 
throughout the colony, to enable the pro- 
prietors of the soil to. bring it into iliut 
profitable state of cultivation of which it is 
susceptible j and as this appears to be an 
acknowledged fact at the Cape, the papers 
publish a variety of suggestions from cor- 
respondents, and, among others, the expe- 
dient to which the planters of the Mauri- 
tius have lately had recourse, by encourag- 
ing the emigration of Chinese settlers from 
the island of Singapore. It is confidently 
asserted that a few hundred of them intro- 
duced annually at the Cape, would soon 
enable the wine farmers to increase their 
produce very greatly, and the cultivation 
of rice would then also become an object 
of importance. The sugar-cane grows luxu- 
riantly at the Cape, and the Chinese are 
well acquainted with its management. 
Other advantages might be expected from 
their assistance. Some attempts have re- 
cently been made at the Cape to grow in- 
digo: the seeds sown as an experiment 
have vegetated, and are pronounced to be 
in a flourishing state. — Ibid. 

CHRISTENINGS. 

Dee . 29. A son ot Edw. Roberts, Esq., surgeon, 
baptized RUhard Miles. 


Jan* 20. A daughter of Maj. Edw. Vaughan, H. 

M. ’s 98th regt*.; baptized Jane. 

,24. A son of the Rev: B. C. Goodison, M.A., 
chap^In t 9 theforces, baptized WiMairi Benjamin 

March &). Ji XoiTof Surg. Edw: TedlJe, H.M.'s 
With rtgt,,toptized William. : 

April ft A soifcof aheMoh: M injustice Menzlcs, 
senior pulshfe judge, b^bJizefl j^qliajhn lloorl. 

10; A daughter of Deputy Conit. General Hewct- 
son ^baptized Adelaide Elizabeth. 

* A' daughter of ©: M. Pedder, Esq., 
. oomfiamdabt' tit, Robben Island, baptized Caro- 
(i, line. / .V ■ff'Cf- 

v J<^L Haiys,.® sq^TBay t ized Edward 

oT A* flaugro6iT:0f J. Bahtp, E&rt;, baptized An- 
toinette Catherine i ‘Tr * 

lfi. A son of LJkcu)^ IJ.- Hough, Royal Artillery, 

' baptized Henry dNginald Tenripler. 

daughter o? the Rev. Geo. Hough, M.A., 
senior colonial . Chaplain, baptized Julia Mari- 
anne. 

24. A son of GtW: Trjnce, Esq., baptized 
George. . >* ■ 

Jan c 3. A d&ughteirof Major Wm. Hartley, for-* 
tm-rly of the Royal African Colonial Corps, bap- 
tized Caroline Annabel la Emily Palmira. 

it. A son of D. J. Clocte, Esq., baptized Peter 
Lawrence since dead). 

14. A daughter of Edw. Norton, Esq., baptized 
Louisa Charlotte. 

18 . A daughter of Major B. James, Bombay 

N. L, baptized Emily Marianne. 

— A daughter of J. W. Fail bridge, Esq., M.D., 
baptized Sophia Elizabeth. 

July 15. A son of Wm. Gadney, Esq., baptized 
Thomas. 


MAKKIAUttS. 

Fi'h. 5. Jas.Carey, Esq., commissioner of stamps, 
to Mrs. Elvira, widow of the late Rev. II. Hutch- 
ings. 

27- Fred. Dickinson, Esq., private secretary to 
his Exc. the Governor, to Miss M. J. Joubert. 

Mu// 27* E. M. Gordon, Esq., of the Bengal civil 
service, to Sophia Flora, youngest daughter of 
P. L. Cloate. Esq. 

June 4. John Murray, Esq., M.D., surgeon to 
theforces, to Mrs. Eliza Grant, widow of the late 
Cnpt. T. W. Grant, of the H 011 . E. 1. Company’s 
service. 

22. Peter Hammond, Esq., captain in the lion. 
K. I. Company's service, to Miss C. M. Bird. 

July 2«. The Rev. Dr. James Adamson, mi- 
nister of the Scots Church, to tMiss Catherine 
Auuct. 

Any C. C. P. Bellamy, Esq., acting master at- 
tendant, to Miss M. F. C. Schultze. 


Jan 0 . Mr. P. C. Hogan, aged 42. 

9. Mr. L. J. Kelly, aged 29. 

31. E. A. Dantford, Esq., captain in H.M.'s 49th 
regt., aged 34. 

March 5. Mrs. Mary Hanbury, widow, aged 82. 

11. Mr. Francis Gadney, aged 19. 

15. Mr. Gidgeon Schoombee, sen., aged 80. 

April 12. Mr. Edw. Hall, shipwright, aged 52. 

17 . Surgeon D. Campbell, H.M.’s 2d or Queen's 
lloyals, aged 40. 

— Susanna Frederic, widow of the late Mr. J. 
Cleaver, aged 26. 

25. Assist. Surg. T. Daly, H.M.'s 63d regt., 
aged 43. 

28. Caroline, daughter of G. M. Pedder, Esq., 
commandant of Robben Island, aged two years— 
also, on the 8th May, Martinus, son of the same, 
aged one year. 

May 14. Anna Maria, wife of Mr. R. J. John- 
son, aged 36. 

15. Mr. Cornells de Waal, sen., aged 77 . 

19. Ann, wife of Mr. G. F. Parker, aged 20. 

31. Mrs. Marla Anna Colyn, wife of Wm. Dick- 
son, Esq., aged 29. Jt. -.. . 

June 5. Mr. Andrew Richer t,tddjn., aged 29. 

11. Mrs. Jannetje Smuts, widow of tM late T. 
Jurgens, Esq., aged84. 


13- Lieut. 
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13. Lieut. Jas. Robinson, formerly of ILM.’g 
83d regt., aged 53. 

July 4* Mr. R. J. Johnson, aged 53. . 

11 . Mrs.. Cornelia Tiba Bode, widoW of H. Van 
deGraafT, E* If., aged 83. 

17 . Chas. Hi Macleod. Esq., aged' 31. 

Aug. 6. JS&i. Market Cato, widow x>J 


ldow x>f4lie late 


gt. Helena. 

MARRIAGE. 

Sept. 25. Baron de Kutzlebcn, major in the H. 
t'.’s service, Madras establishment, to Mrs. Lam be, 
widow of the late Major Lam be, same establish- 
ment? and daughter of the late S. Kninc, Esq., of 
St. Helena. 


INDIA SECURITIES anijuexchanges. 


Calcutta, June 15 ^ 1 ^ 29 ; 

Buy.]Rs. As. Rs. Aisi 

Frem. 25 8 Remitahle 84 it 
Disc. 1 12 Old Five Dferct.Loan • . .2 4 
Disc. 0 8 New dittV- ditto •«•••* Q 12 
5,600 0 Bank of Bengal Shares 5,500 0 
Bank of Bengal Rfct4s. 

Discount on private bukf. * 8 

Ditto on goveni^keht aind'sblary bills 4 
Interest on loans oh deposit- ......... 7 

Rate of Exchange. ' 

Cn London, 6 months’ sight, — to buy Is. 
to sell Is. lOd. per Sicca Rupee. 


[Sell. 

From. 

Disc. 

Disc. 


0 

0 

0 

UiL— 


Madras , July 8, 1829. 


Bengal New Five per cent. Loan of the 18th Aug. 
1825. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. lUGj 
Madras Its. per 100 Sa. Rs 2 J Frem. 

Jiambaj/t June 27, 1829. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at <> months' sight. Is. fkl. per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 10/4 Bom. Rs. per 
loo Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 100 Bom.Rs.per 100 
Madras Rs. 

fiov eminent Securities. 

Uemittablc Loan, 136 Bom. Its. per lOOS.Rs. 

Old 5 per cent.— ldii -2 Bom. Rs. per 100 Sa. Rg. 
New 5 per cent.— 108-2 Bom. 11s. per 100 S. Its. 


Government Securities.,. 

Six per cent. Bengal Hem it table Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. R* 31 Frem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Fub- 
lic Securities, viz. 106} Madras Rs. per 
100 Sa. Rs 2!) Frem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unremittablc Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. .'150 

Madras Rs. per 33 5 Sa. Rs 1 Frem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 100 } Madras Rs. per 
lOOSa. Rs 1 Disc. 


Singapore , June 27, 1829. 

Exchanges. 

On London, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Government Bills, — none. 

On ditto. Private Bills, Sa.lls. 200 per 100 Sp.Dn. 

Canton , April d, 1829. 

Exchanges, Arc. 

On London, 0 months’ sight, 4s. to 4s. 2d. per Sp. 
Dr. 

On Bengal, 30 days’ sight, Sa. Rs. 200 per 100 Sp. 
Drs. 

On Bombay, — no bills. 

Sycee Silver — very scarce. 
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Court of Chancery, Nov. 25. 

Freeman v. Fairlie . — The Solicitor Gene- 
ral applied for a new trial of the issue 
which had been directed to the Court of 
Common Pleas in this case,* to ascertain 
the legitimacy of one of the parties, who 
claimed as next of kin of the intestate 
Oldham. The facts were recapitulated by 
the Solicitor- General, who contended that 
the verdict of the jury had been against the 
facts proved in the case, and the presump- 
tion arising from those facts. 

Mr. Horne opposed the application, and 
insisted that the finding of the jury was 
fully borne out by the facts of the case. 

The Lord Chancellor said, the case had ■ 
now reduced itself to a more distinct and 
definite shape than it had ever before as* 
sumed. Upbfc the trial of a former issue, 
it had been found that Thomas, the son of 
Samuel and Elizabeth Oldham, was born 
before the celebration of a marriage between 

* See vol. xxvl.'^L 780, and vol. xxvii. p. 242. 


his father and mother in 1714. The direct 
inference froip this was, that he was illegi- 
timate. Since that trial, it had been dis- 
covered that a marriage took place between 
the same parties in 1712, before the birtli 
of the same Thomas ; and if that could be 
substantiated, he was legitimately born. 
The jury, after considering the evidence in 
support of this view' of the case, had found 
that the latter marriage did take place, and 
therefore tiiat Thomas was a legitimate 
child. His Lordship saw no reason for 
granting the new trial. It was alleged 
that the transcript of the register by which 
the marriage of 1712 was proved, had not 
been signed by the churchwardens, but 
that his Lordship thought altogether imma- 
terial. The jury had been satisfied that 
the marriage had actually taken place in 
1712. It was asked why, if that were so, 
a second marriage had been celebrated 
between the same parties ; and this must 
probably ever remain a question, the parties 
who could alone have answered it having 
been long since dead. There were erasures 

in 
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in some of the registers which had been 
produced, but there was no ground what- 
ever for saying that any of those erasures 
had been made by the present claimants on 
either side. The erasure, however, had 
not been so complete as wholly to obliterate 
what had once lw?en there written, and the 
evidence on this point, accompanied by the 
transcript of the register returned to the 
office of the surrogate of the dioccss, had 
satisfied the minds of the jury. Th$ con- 
jecture which the erasure gave rise to, was 
confirmed by the transcript, and his Lord- 
ship thought the learned Judge was fully 
justified in the charge lie had given to the 
jury respecting it, that the jury had found 
consistently with the evidence, and that 
therefore no ground was laid for the new 
trial. It had been urged that this question 
was one of vital importance to the parties ; 
and although his Lordship admitted that 
to be perfectly true, he could not admit 
that it furbished a reason why the verdict 
which had been so returned should he dis- 
turbed. It was not to be expected that 
those against whose claims the verdict had 
been given should be satisfied; but his 
Lordship thought the court ought not, after 
looking at the evidence, and considering 
what had taken place in the court below, 
to direct a fresh trial. — The motion was 
therefore refused. 

Court or King’s Bench, Xov. 20. 

Fair v. FAphimtone . — The Attorney- 
General obtained a rule nisi for a writ of 
mandamus, directed to the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Bombay, to allow 
the plaintiff to examine a witness whose 
testimony he conceived to be material to 
bis defence. The learned counsel stated 
that the action was brought against Mr. 
Elphinstono, the governor of Bombay, for 
illegally sending the plaintiff out of that 
country and transmitting him to England. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE SIAMESE TWINS. 

These individuals, if this term be not 
inapplicable to them in their united con- 
dition, have arrived in England, and we 
sutgoin a report, from a London paper, of 
a private exhibition of them at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly. 

Yesterday ( Nov. 24) the Siamese 
youths, of whose history and appearance 
we gave a pretty detailed account on Mon- 
day, were shewn at a kind of private levee, 
preparatory to their exhibition before tin* 
general public. The company who were 
invited, and attended on the occasion, com- 
prised some of the most eminent members 
of the faculty, and a considerable body of 
literary and scientific gentlemen. We ob- 
served among them Sir Astley Cooper, 
Sir Anthony Carlisle, Mr. Brookes, Mr. 


Thomas, Dr. Holland, Sir F. Burdett, and 
other professional men or persons of dis- 
tinction too tedious to be enumerated. 
The attention of the surgeons and anato- 
mists was directed to ascertain the truth of 
the statements previously published, and 
to examine the nature of the band by which 
these twins are united. After such an ex- 
amination, a certificate was written by Mr. 
Brookes, the anatomist, and signed by 
several eminent men of the faculty, de- 
claring the twins a great natural curiosity, 
and assuring the spectators that there was 
no deception. Such a declaration was not 
necessary for those who were present, how- 
ever useful it may be in inviting public 
attention to the singular spectacle. Sir 
Astley Cooper, on examining the band, 
the dimensions and appearance of which 
have been already described, pronounced it 
to he cartilaginous, and not cutaneous only. 
To this assertion every one must have as- 
sciited who took tlie trouble of feeling it. 
The next, and probably the tno&t singular 
fact which was ascertained is, that the twins 
have only one navel, which is observed 
about the centre of the connecting band. 
When we have stated these two facts-— as 
being placed beyond the reach of doubt — 
we have little to add to the general account 
of the habits and to the description of the 
personal appcaracc of these hoys, trans- 
mitted us from America, and already in- 
serted in the English papers. Though 
their union is a monstrosity, they have 
nothing offensive or disgusting in their 
figure, countenance, manners, or move- 
ments. Their appearance is healthy, their 
dispositions cheerful, and their attitudes 
and motions graceful. None of their ac- 
tions or proceedings betray any symptom 
of suffering or feeling of inconvenience 
occasioned by their forced proximity. They 
swim across the room with all the ease and 
grace of a couple skilfufy waltzing, and 
seem never to have any difference of inten- 
tion or purpose which can give pain to 
their band of union by making them draw 
opposite ways. They may say without a 
figure and with perfect truth, 

“ F rat or n is animis, quicquod negat alter et alter 
fl Annuiinus pariter." 

“ This identity of purpose and unity of 
movement, combined with a general simi- 
larity of tastes, dispositions, and habits, 
seem to have created among some a sus- 
picion that their organization was more 
intimately connected than at first sight 
appears. They arc said to fall asleep and 
to awaken at the same momegifk. One of 
them cannot be roused in the nig))t without 
immediately exciting the j^gUarice of his 
companion. They both generally direct 
their eyes towards the same objects ; and it 
was remarked that, on being conveyed 
through the town in a coach, they could 
not be induced to look out of its opposite 

windows. 
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Windows. Their health becomes robust, 
or declines, at the same time ; and what- 
ever affects the one seems nearly in the 
same way to atl'ect the other. 

11 From these and other circumstances, 
we were amused yesterday in hearing phy- 
sicians and metaphysicians gravely infer- 
ring doubts about the separate organization 
and distinct personality of these twins, 
without reflecting that every one of these 
appearances is easily explicable, on the sup- 
position of their external accidental con- 
nexion, without any union of mental or 
bodily structure. Though they have their 
separate purposes, sentiments, ‘and voli- 
tions, their memory and other mental facul- 
ties, as distinct as if they were ** far as the 
Poles asunder"— though their nervous sys- 
tem, their circulation, and bodily organs, 
with all their functions, are likewise as 
independent as if the hand which connects 
them were a metallic hinge, it would ne- 
cessarily follow, that (with the same degree 
of original resemblances as many other 
twins) being bound to each other for 18 
years, — being obliged to take the same ex- 
ercise — to go to bed at the same time — * 
being nourished with the same food — 
breathing the same atmosphere— and being 
treated in every respect in the same man- 
ner — their frames might he expected to 
harmonize as much as they are represented 
to do. None of the facts authentically 
stated show that there is any further inter- 
change of sensation or feeling than their 
perpetual proximity would occasion. Their 
keepers, who assure us that they fall asleep 
and waken at the same time, do not pre- 
tend to say that they ate visited by the 
same dreams. Suppose the one called 
Ching should be indulged in a taste for 
turtle, and should, in consequence, catch 
gout in this land of luxury, his brother 
Eng, if he continued his rice-diet, might 
reckon his great toe secure against any at- 
tack ; and if, on the other hand, Eng, for- 
swearing his usual simple fare, should, 
like his Majesty of the Sandwich Islands, 
choose to take a surfeit of pork-sausages, 
and in consequence he oppressed with the 
night-mare, it is extremely probable that 
Ching, if he went to bed supperless, would 
enjoy an undisturbed slumber. 

“ It is stated by Mr. Hunter, who has 
known the twins six years, that the band is 
becoming more cartilaginous, and that 
there has been a* great change in this re- 
spect within the last four years. If this 
process of induration continues, all danger 
of separating the youths will he removed ; 
but a dissolution of partnership is not 
likely to to attempted, so long as union is 
so profitable to the Arm." 



Sir Anthony Carlisle has addressed the 
following letter to the Editor of the Times: 

“ Sir: — Having, in common with many 
of my professional brethren, been invited 
4 Asiat.Journ., You 28* No. 168. 


to this interesting exhibition at the Egyp- 
tian-hall, perhaps the public may be grati- 
fied by the following account. 

“ The boys were dressed in die garments 
of their own country, and no parts cf their 
persons exposed save the front aspect of the 
living band which connects them together, 
it being placed immediately below their 
respective breast-hones. This joining part 
presents a -surface of natural mid healthy 
skin, and to the feel it seems to include ail 
extension from each of the cartilages winch 
terminate the breast hones. The entire 
hand admits four fingers to pass freely 
behind it, w hen the hoys stand shoulder to 
shoulder, and its width and thickness al- 
lows the thumb to meet the fingers on the 
front aspect. The vestiges of one com- 
mon navel are visible at the lower and 
middle part of the baud. When either of 
tike boys was desired to cough, it became 
evident to the person grasping the band that 
a rupttirnl protrusion was forced into the 
band next the individual who coughed, 
and a middle shut space of more than an 
inch remained between those rupture sacs. 
These facts are of importance, because in 
the event of death to one of the twins, the 
life of the remaining brother might be 
preserved by a prompt and skilful sepa- 
ration of the dead individual. The 
pulse of the boy on the right side was 
87 beats in a lniiiu'e, that of the one on the 
left 82; hut as they had not before seen a 
stop-watch, and were much agitated by 
observing its movements, it. is probable that 
moral excitement had some influence oil the 
frequency of their pulses. Their general 
aspect was alike, and their teeth of similar 
character: they were cheerful, apparently 
in equal good health, and evidently unac- 
customed to petty restraints. There is 
nothing disgusting, or even indecorous, in 
the exhibition of these curious persons; 
they do not deserve to he regarded as 
monsters, since their slender union is but 
one of the many instances w hich happen to 
the whole animal creation. 

“ If, indeed, nature had not carefully 
provided against its frequency to the hu- 
man race, the occasional appearance of 
united twins would give rise to many legal 
perplexities. — Sir, your obliged servant, 
“Anthony Carlisle. 

“ Eanghain-plaee, Nov. 2*1." 

We may add that each of the youths has 
a name of his ow n ; the one Citing, the other 
Eng; but when persons wish to addiess 
them as one, — to direct their attention to 
any thing, for example, or to call them— 
they are addressed as one, Citing- Eng* 

LIEUT- COLON EL MACDONALD. 

Whitehall* Nov. 17.— The King has 
been pleased to direct letters-patent. .to be 
passed under the great seal of the United 
Kingdom’ of Great Britain and Ireland, 

5 E conferring 
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conferring the honour of knighthood upon 
John 3VP Donald, Esq. Lieutenant- Colonel 
in the East- India Company’s service, and 
Envoy Extraordinary from the Supreme 
Government of India to bis Majeaty the 
Shah of Persia. 

INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGA • 
TION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS. 

The fourth annual meeting of the so- 
ciety established in the diocese of Ely and 
university of Cambridge in aid of fhe 
above society, was held in the Town hall at 
Cambridge on the 17th of November; the 
Bishop of Ely in the chair. 

Dr. Chafy, the vice chancellor of the 
University, in an excellent speech, lamented 
the insufficiency of the funds of the society, 
observing, that during the last nine years 
there had been a gradual increase of expen- 
diture beyond the receipts, during which 
time the sum by which the society lias ex- 
ceeded its annual income has amounted to 
."€70,000. Much more, however, had been 
accomplished, both in the East and West 
Indies, than might have been expected ; 
but the countless multitudes in the East, 
who needed Christian instruction, rendered 
fresh exertions necessary, and the greatest 
possible assistance to the missionary cause 
there. 

The Bishop of Lincoln drew some en- 
couraging hopes from the universal diffu- 
sion of the English language throughout 
the world, and expressed his anticipation 
that the Bible would ultimately penetrate 
into every court and country which could 
be explored and visited. 

Professor I.ee observed that a mission- 
ary spirit is greatly on the increase in this 
kingdom. A missionary’s duty, lie ob- 
served, is very difficult. “ Some imagine 
that if our missionaries possess a know- 
ledge of the Gospel, that is sufficient. But 
to meet heathenism, and endeavour to re- 
fute its doctrines, is a difficult, task indeed ; 
for the minds of corrupt men cannot at 
once understand and appreciate the argu- 
ments of Christianity : therefore the work 
must be slow and progressive.” 

Professor Sedgwick observed, that lie 
felt rejoiced that he had now an opportu- 
nity of entering his protest against the 
heartless feeling imbibed by some, that 
Ilindostan is not to be converted. Ho 
was aware there existed many difficulties; 
but the literary labourers and works which 
are now going forth, must be considered as 
the way of preparing for the final consum- 
mation of this great and good undertaking. 
The labours of the work are so progres- 
sive, that the morality of the Gospel has 
yet become scarcely known to the inhabi- 
tants of the East ; but when it shall become 
better known, they will be induced, from a 
regard to their own interest, not to shut' 
their eyes against the receipt of it. 


SWAN RIVER. 

Hie Warrior, bound to Swan River,' 
sailed on the 23d Oct. for Portsmouth. 
She carried out upwards of 250 passengers 
to the New Settlement, several of whom 
are persons of independent fortune, who 
have embarked considerable property in 
the speculation. Two, named Byrne and 
Molloy, paid £ 1,000 for the best accom- 
modation the vessel could afford their fami- 
lies and suite. Six pianos are on board 
the vessel, w hich contains fifty dogs of the 
choicest breeds, several pens of sheep, two 
milch cows, and three valuable horses. 

FEES OF THE XING’S COURTS IN INDIA. 

We are assured from undoubted autho- 
rity, that the subject of fees in the King’s 
Courts in India, which lias been so much 
agitated, at Calcutta especially, will come 
under the consideration of Parliament in 
the course of the ensuing session. 

EXTORT TRADE TO INDIA. 

The last accounts from Tndia announce 
a considerable advance in the value of 
yarn and muslins; and there have, in 
consequence of these agreeable tidings, 
been extensive purchases of lappets, and 
other fine goods. — Glasgow Chronicle. 

We are happy to learn, that a large East 
India order has been received by some of 
the mercantile firms in this town, and 
the adjoining district, which it is ex- 
pected will afford employment during the 
approaching wi liter to a considerable por- 
tion of the distressed poor in this town 
and the surrounding neighbourhood— 
Leeds Intelligencer . 

EXAMINATION OF WRITERS. 

Cambridge , Nov. 5.—* On Saturday last 
the Rev. J. F. Isaacson, M.A. Fellow of 
St. John’s and Tutor of King’s College, 
was appointed an Examiner for Writers in 
the service of the East India Company, in 
the room of Thomas Thorp, Esq. Fellow 
of Trinity. 

EDUCATION OF EGYPTIANS IN EUROPE. 

It is stated in the French papers that 
thirty- four Arabians have arrived in 
France, from Egypt, for the purpose of 
being educated at the expense of the 
Pacha. Some of them . fire to receive a 
medical education. ' 

CHAPLAIN FOR BOMBAY. 

The Rev. Charles William North, B.A., 
has been appointed a Chaplain fdr the 
Presidency of Bombay. 

— y# 

KAMMOHUN ROY. . 

A London paper , states, as from a cor- 
respondent, that th# wqll*known Ram-, 
' raohun 
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mohun Roy is abdut to visit England in 
die capacity of ambassador from the court 
of Delhi to that of St. James's, This dis- 
tinguished Hindu may be about to visit 
us ; but the ambassadorship is one of tliose 
hoaxes which are abroad on Indian matters. 


RESTORATION OF THE JEWS. 

Baron Rothschild has engaged to fur- 
nish to the Turkish Sultan the enormous 
sum of 35,000,000 piastres, at three instal- 
ments, without interest, on condition of 
die Sultan's engaging, for himself and his 
successors, to yield to B.iron Rothschild 
for ever the sovereignty of Jerusalem, aiul 
the territory of ancient Palestine, which 
was occupied by the twelve tribes. The 
Baron's intention is, to grant to the rich 
Israelites who arc scattered about in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, portions of that 
fine country, where he proposes to establish 
seigniories, and to give them, as far as pos- 
sible, their ancient and sacred laws. — Let- 
ter from Smyrna . 

NETHERLANDS INDIA. 

His Majesty the King of the Nether- 
lands opened the session of the States- 
Genernl at the Hague, oil the 1‘Jth October; 
in the course of his speech he said • — “ A 
well-founded hope exists, that the measures 
of the government of our East- Indian 
possessions will bring to a happy conclu- 
sion the troubles of that country. At home 
all the necessary measures are in operation 
to support those endeavours, and to add to 
the national force in that quarter the 
strength which will give confidence to men 
whom long experience has approved." 

THE PERSIAN CONTRIBUTION. 

A journal says, under the head St. Pc- 
Lcrshurgli, that Prince Chosrew's mission 
has procured for his grandfather, the Shah, 
a reduction in the military contribution. 
A fifth part of the whole still remained to 
be paid, of which the Emperor is said 
to have remitted one-half, and to have 
granted' five years.* delay for tlie payment 
of the. other half. 

examination for the civil service. 3 

The tests, as detailed in the account of 
the Examination/’ <pf Candidates for the 
Civil Service oftherHon. East-India Com- 
pany, who do not pass through the East- 
India College, which was given in p. 639, 
are to bike effect on and from tlie Lady- 
Day Examination of 1830. 

‘ ■ 

STEAM C(%gt UNICATION WITH INDIA. 

A novel route to India is about to be 
undertaken by Mr. Waghorri, of the Ben- 
gal pilot service, a gentleman who has 
exerted himself with much seal and per- 


s-verancc, but hitherto without effect, 
in the* establishment of a regular steam 
communication with our possessions in the 
East. He will proceed by Paris, Geneva, 
and Milan, to Trieste ; thence embark for 
Alexandria; traverse the isthmus by way 
of Cairo to Suez, whore he will meet the 
Enterprise steam- vessel, belonging to the 
East-India Company, and proceed in her 
to Bombay. lie expects to perform tlie 
journey in 60 days London Paper. 


F.AST-1NDIA MARINE. 

The following statement lias appeared 
in all the London papers. 

Tlie investigation which has for some 
weeks past been going on at the East- 
India House, relative to charges pre- 
ferred against Captain Thomas Larkins, 
Commander of the Hon. Company’s ship 
Marquis Camden , terminated on the 
7th October. The result of this inquiry 
has perhaps excited as much feeling 
among those engaged in the naval service 
of the East-India Company as a late 
court-martial did in 1 1 is Majesty’s navy. 
The charges were preferred by Mr. Hay- 
lett, Capt. Larkins's chief oflicer, and 
were tried before the Shipping Committee, 
Captain William Stanley Clarke, Presi- 
dent of the Court. The following is tlie 
official statement of the charges : — 

“ To tlie Honourable the Committee 
of Shipping, East-India House. 

“ Honourable Sirs, — In presuming to 
appear before you, believe me I have a 
painful task to perform ; but impelled by 
a sense of duty which I owe to myself, 
and which, to surrender, would be almost 
criminal, I have no alternative ; and feel 
bound to prefer the following charges 
against Captain Thomas Larkins, com- 
mander of the lion. Company’s ship 
Marquis Camden: — 

“ First Charge. — For putting me under 
close arrest between the hours of two and 
three o’clock on the morning of the 1.3th 
of November, 1828, whilst moored in the 
Whampoa river, and although serious in- 
disposition was the consequence of this 
solitary confinement, and my life was con- 
sidered by some in imminent danger, yet 
it was not until the 25th of the same 
month, when, by the interference of the 
President and Select Committee, an order 
was issued by them for my immediate 
release. 

“ Second Charge.— For challenging me 
to personal combat on the poop of the 
Hon. Company’s ship Marquis Camden , 
on the evening of the 2Gth of March, 1828, 
during the period that I was officer of tlie 
watch. 

* f Third Chaige. — For addressing me 
at various times during the voyage in lan- 
guage the most gross, revolting, and in- 
sulting; demoralizing in its example em- 
anating 
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anating from the commander of the ship, 
'derogatory to the character of a gentleman, 
disgraceful and highly censurable as an 
officer in the Honourable Company’s 
service. 

(Signed) “ W. IIayi.ktt, Chief Officer, 
II. C. S. Marquis Camden." 

The Court aat upon these charges 
almost from day to day. Nearly all the 
officers and crew of the Marquis Camden 
have been examined at great length, and 
separate evidence taken on each distinct 
charge. Several of the common sailors 
spoke to the validity of the statements 
preferred by Mr. Huylett, whilst, on the 
other hand, the officers and part of the 
crew wholly negatived them. 

The evidence having been gone through, 
the Court proceeded to consider of its 
judgment. The complainant was served 
with two distinct notices, apprizing him 
of the day on which the case was to ho 
decided, but to neither of these notices 
was attention paid. The Court therefore 
proceeded to sum up the merits of the ease 
in the absence of the accuser, and through 
the President, Capt. Clarke, the Court 
honourably acquitted Capt. Larkins, who 
immediately received the congratulations 
of his friends. . 

The Court of Directors of the Company, 
at the usual weekly meeting, confirmed, 
as is understood, the proceedings of the 
Court of Inquiry. 

The following letter from Mr. Haylett, 
the prosecutor, impugns the accuracy of 
the aforegoing statement : — 

Sir, — Having recently returned from 
the continent, a friend has put into my 
hands your journal of the 8th of the 
present month, containing the charges 
brought by me against Capt. Thomas 
Larkins, of the lion. East-Imlia Com- 
pany's ship Marquis Camden : that article 
states that Capt. Larkins was “ honoura- 
“ bly acquitted.” This, Sir, is at variance 
with the triX|tii;^apd I confidently appeal 
to the recorder pfc the committee before 
whom the above charges were preferr- 
ed, to support my assertion. I ap- 
peal, Sir, to the same records, and as- 
sert that Capt. Larkins was not honoura- 
bly acquitted, but, on the contrary, he 
received a reprimand, which he cannot 
easily forget. 

The latter part of the article states that 
the decision of the Committe of Inquiry 
was f4 confirmed by the Court of Direc- 
“ tors.” This, Sir, is also at variance with 
the fact : the decision of the Committee 
did not come before the General Court, 
and I appeal to the same records to prove 
the feet. 

J remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. M. Haylktt.' 

Stratford Hotel, Oct. S3. 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH A It MV. 

(sBaVINO IN THK EAST.) 

2d Foot. Lieut. F. II* Graham, from h.p. Royal 
Afr. Corps, to be lieut, v. Miller, app. to aid F. 
(■21) Oft. 29) ; Ens. G. V. Hamilton, from 41st F., 
to be lieut., v. Littlejohn cashiered (21). do.) 

Si Foot . Capt. II. D. Courtayne, from 59th F., 
to be capt., v. Briscoe, who cxch. (29 Oct. 29.) 

2f ith Fool. Lieut. A. M. Robinson, from h.p. 
47th F. to be lieut., v. W. F. Ilauiiugan, who eaten. 
(29 Oct. 29). 

40th Foot. Ens. T. S. Powell, from h.p., to be 
ens., v. F. II. Burslem, whoexch. (29 Oct. 29). 

41.<rl F<>ot. Jas. Clarke to be ens, v. Hamilton 
prom, in 2d F. (29 Oct. 21)). 

AUth Font. Lieut. VV. Bilford, from h.p., to be 
lieut., v. T. Lewis who cxch. (29 Oct. 29). 

57th Foot. II. IL Graham to be ens. by purch., 
V. Singleton who retires (l. r > Oct. 29). 

72 d Foot. R. II. Ross to be ens. by purch, v. 
Thursby prom. (10 Nov. 29) ; Ljout. 1). O’Brien, 
from 7th F., to be lieut., v. Trap ami, app. to 
71st F. (21) Oct.) 

Ceylon Regt. Lieut. T. Foster to be capt., v. 
Mylusdcc. (15 Apr. 29); Capt. Wm. Hoard man. 
from li.p., to be capt., v. Mainwnring dec. (5 
Nov.) ; 2d- Lieut. C. II. Roddy to bo lst licut., v. 
Foster (15 Apr.) ; Ens. Hon. W. F. Cowpcr, from 
h.p.. to be 2d-lieut., v. F. Bland who cxch. (5 
Nov.) 

Lieut. Col. Munro is appointed commanding 
officer of artillery at the Cape of Good Hope, v. 
Lieut. Col. Carey. 

Lieut. Col. Forbes is appointed commanding 
Officer of artillery at the Mauritius, v. Lieut. Col. 
Brough. 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Nov. 2. Prince of Orange, Jameson, from Bom- 
bay 20th May; at Deal. — 2. Royal George, Wilson, 
from Bengal 11th May; at Deal. — 4.. David Clark , 
Viles, from Bengal ldth June; at Deal. — 7. Mary, 
Turcan, from N. S. Wales 7th July; at Liver- 
pool — 8. Auguste, Fleming, from Batavia 27th 
July; off Portland (for Antwerp). — 11. George and 
William, Nicholson, from Cape of Good Hope 2d 
Sept. ; at Deal.— 12. Ellen, Paterson, from ditto 
29tn Aug.; at Bristol. — 15. Romeo, Whichelo, 
from Batavia 10th June, and Mauritius 9th Aug. ; 
at Portsmouth — 15. Spartan, Lumsden, from 
Bengal 23d June; at Liverpool. — 16. Mountaineer , 
Sheal, from Cape of Good Hope 18th Sept. ; off 
Dartmouth (since wrecked) — 16. Feliritas , Mal- 
don, from Batavia ; off Salcombe.— 16. General 
Palmer, Thomas, from Madras 12th July; off 
Plymouth. — 17. Eagle, Batty, from Cape of Good 
Hope 23d Aug.; at Cove of Cork.— 18. Feejee, 
McGowan, from Singapore 2d July; at Deal.— 18. 
Fletcher, Fletcher, from Bombay 3d July; at 
Deal.— 18. Hippomenes, Ross, from Padang (Su- 
matra) 27th July ; at Portsmouth.— 18. Anna Ro- 
bertson, Davies, from Bengal Dth April, and Mau- 
ritius 1st Aug. ; at Falmouth.— 90. Fanny, Bundy, 
from Cape of Good Hope 21st Sept. ; at Dublin.— 
21. Felicity, Thompson, from Batavl* ; off Tor- 
bay — 22. Alice, Pow ditch* from Singapore 21st 
June ; at Cowes. 

Departures, 

Oct. 20. Hooghley, Reeves, for 8 wan River; 
from Deal.— 31. Indian, Harding, for Singapore; 
from Liverpool— Nov. 1. Marquis of Ixmsdawn , 
Plant, for South Seas (Japan and Timor) 1 from 
Portsmouth.— 3. Eliza, Doughty, for N* St Wales ; 
from Deal— 9. Adahlina, Murray, for Bengal; 
ffonfldvcrpool.— 10. Irt , Hoodless, for Bengal; 
from Liverpool.— 10. Mary Hopei Bisset, for Bap 
tavla and Singapore ; from Liverpool.— 13. Perse- 
verance, M 1 Donald, for Bengal; from Liverpool. 
— 15. Bcneoolen , Martin, for Bombay ; from Ileal. 
—16. Malvina, Pearson, for Bombay pfrom Liver- 
pool— 17. Flinn, Philiipson, for Cape of Good 
Hope 1 trom Deal.— 17. Piero, Rutter, for St. He- 
lena; from Deal.— 10. Narvat, Harrison, for Cape, 
V. n. Land, and N. S. Wales; from Liverpool— 
S8. Cat ear, Watt, for Madras and Bengal ; from 
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Deal.— S3. Hopeful, Mnllors, for Cape of Good 
Hope and Mauritius; from DeaL—23. Hashmy, 
Cooke* for South Seal (Japan and Timor) ; from 
Deal. 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per David Clark, from Bengal : Dr. Forbes. 

Per General Palmer, from Madras : the Baroness 
de Kutzleben; Mrs. Paulin; Mrs. Crockatt; Mrs. 
Smith; Mrs. Taggart; Mrs. Sehroedcr; Misses 
Teep, Lambc, Clemens, and Smith: Major the 
Baron de Kutzleben; Capt. Maudilton, H.M.’s 
04th regt. ; Cant. Glasgow, H.M.’s 41st do. ; Vete- 
rinary Surg. Srnrocder, H.M.’s 13th L.Dr. ; Assist. 
Surg. Orr, H.M.’s 8*)th regt. ; Ens. Dewes, ditto; 
Lkut. Witcombe, Madras Artillery ; Mr. Bre- 
croft; Mr. Hargrave, late midshipman of the 
1I.C.S. Thame* ; two Masters Weston; Master 
Schrocder. 

Per Hippomenes , from Batavia: Major Gen. 
Haultsman; Col. Schenk; Mr. Van Reemsdctk. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per C cesar, for Madras and Bengal : Mrs. Col. 
Whish and family: Col. Doveton; two Misses 
Doveton ; Rev. Mr. ami Mrs. Williams; Capt. 
llorsburgli and lady ; Miss Squire; Miss Roberts; 
Mrs. Stephenson: Mrs. Bartley: Mrs. Currie; 
Miss and Master Prinre ; Mr. Gamier; Mr. Skel- 
ton ; Miss Fade; M ? ss K’tzgcrald; Mr. Arbuth- 
not; Mr. C'arr ; Mr. Med win ter ; Mr. Kaikes; Mr. 
Taynton; Lieut. Richardson; Mr. Beattie, a mis- 
sionary printer ; several servants. 

Per Him whlry, for Swan River: 216 mechanics, 
labourers, &o. engaged by Mr. Peel. 

Per Moira, for Madras and Bengal (left Graves- 
end 25th Nov.) : Mrs. ami Miss Foley ; Miss Na- 
pier; Mr. Dearsly ; Mr. Abercrombie, cadet ; Mr. 
Forrest; Capt. Ross; Assist. Surg. Malcrdatle; 
Mr.Oldnall; Mr.Rhodes; Mr. Murray; Lieut. Fur- 
dyce; Mrs. Fordycc; Rev. Mr. (by or; Mrs. Cryer; 
Mr. LonglKittom; Mrs. Lougboliom ; Mr. Stott, 
Mr. Hodson. 

Per Ijmaeh , for Cape and Bombay (left Graves- 
end Nov. 22): Miss Jackson; Miss Granby ; Mrs. 
Thomas, to the Cape; Lieut. W rough ton ; Dr. 
Bailey, Cape; Mr. Nichol, ditto; Mr. Rutherford, 
ditto ; Lieut. Davidson, Bombay ; D. C. G. Pe- 
trie, Esq. ; Mrs. Petrie, and 3 children, Cape; Miss 
Morton, ditto; ('apt. Morris, Bombay; Rev. Mr. 
Porter, ('ape; Mr. Eaton, ditto ; Cadet Dickin- 
son, Bombay ; Cadet Dick, ditto. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

The Oscar, Beattie, belonging to Bombay, is to- 
tally lost on the coast of Arabia. She had a cargo 
on board estimated at about «£50,OtU) sterling, the 
greatest part of which was insured at Bombay. 

The Bombay Merchant, from Bengal, is lost in 
the Persian Gulf. 

The Mountaineer , Shoal, from the Cape of Good 
Hope, was totally wrecked on the night of the 
24th November, near Deal: the pilot (Mr. W. 
Sergeant), a Deal boatman, and two of the crew, 
drowned. Part of the cargo (consisting chiefly of 
wme) saved. 

The General Palmer, from Madras, went on 
shore on the 24th Nov. at Whitstable Flat; she 
has since been got off. 

The H.C.S. Charles Grant , Everest, and Low- 
ther , Castle, Bathle, both from London, arrived at 
Anjcr oh the 24th July. The Lowther Castle 
twice struck with lightning on the 26th June, 
which having damaged her mainmast, she was to 
proceed to Singapore to repair. 

The Hippomenes, Ross, arrived at Portsmouth 
from Padang, was chased for seven hours by a pira- 
tical schooner under Colombian colours, on the 
91st Oct. in lat. 21. long. 31. 

BIRTHS* MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Noe. 7.“ At Bellevue, Banff, the lady of James 
Mackintosh, Esq., late of Calcutta, of a daughter. 


13. At Clcasby, near Darllngtbn, the lady of O. 
Wray, Esq., or the Bengal medical service, of a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 22. At Edinburgh. Win. Matthews, jun., 
merchant, Alierdeen, to Barbara Kydd, youngest 
daughter of the late A. D. Fordycc, Esq., captain 
of engineers in the Hon. E. 1. Company's service. 

23. At North Berwick, the Rev. M. C. Thomp- 
son, of Woodstone Rectory, Huntingdon, to Eliza, 
second daughter of the late Lieut. Col. Dalrymple, 
C.B., Madras artillery. 

31. At Heavitree, near Exeter, William Drewe, 
Esq., of that city, to Anne Borlase, second daugh- 
ter of John Stevens, Esq., of Heavitree. 

Now. 10. At Allan-Rank, Berwickshire, John 
Melville, Esq., of Upper Harley Street, to Miss 
Swinton, daughter of Samuel Swinton, Esq., of 
Allan Bank. 

IB. At Edlaston, R. G. Polwhele, Esq., captain 
in the Hon. E. I. Company's Madras artillery, anti 
eldest sou of the Rev. R. Polwhele, of Polwhele, 
county of Cornwall, to Louisa Frances, only 
daughter of the Rev. Robt. Greville, of Wyastone 
Grove, in the county of Derby. 

— At Worcester, It. J. N. Ktrcetcn, M.D., of 
that city, to Emily, daughter of Henry Sherwood, 
Esq., ot Wick, formerly paymaster of H.M.'s 53tl 
regt. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover Square, Lieut. W. 
C. Webber, R.N., second son a* -the Rev. Arch- 
deacon Webber, to Catherine, (laughter of the 
late Col. Geo. A Jason, C.R., Bengal Artillery. 

24. At Paris, R. Puget, Esq., son of the late 
Rear-Admiral Puget, to Cornelius, third daughter 
of tiie late John Wallis, Esq., of the Madras civil 
servi<q\ 

Lately. Arthur Bedford, Esq., of Poctors’-Com- 
mop-s, to Claud ine, daughter of John Palmer, Esq., 
of Calcutta, and widow of the late Capt. Conroy. 


DEATHS. 

June 0. At sea, on his passage from Bengal to 
England, Major Thos. Lainont, 4!Hh regt. 

26. At sea. on Iward the Atlas, on the passage to 
Bombay, Mr. Craig, captain’s clerk. 

Any. 1. At sea, onboard the Royal Georye, on 
the passage from India, John Turner, Esq., of the 
Supreme Court. Calcutta, eldest sou of the late 
Benj. Turner, Esq., of Calcutta. 

J). At sea, of apoplexy, Capt. J. G. Sampson, 
commander of the snip William Miles. 

2B. At sea, on board the General Palmer, on the 
passage from Madras, Capt. Crockatt, of the Na- 
tive Infantry. 

Nor. 2. At Edinburgh, Miss II. Ramsay Grant, 
eldest daughter of the late Dr. W. L.Grant, of Cal- 
cutta. 

4. George Welstead, Esq., of Wormley, Herts, 
late commander in the Hon. E. I. Company's ser- 
vice. 

15. At Brisley Cottage, Challock, Kent, Lydia 
Cowper, eldest daughter of the' late Col. Cuwper, 
of the Bombay engineers, 

18. At Clapham, Capt. Wm. Adamson, of the 
Hon. E. I. Company's service, aged 57. 

Lately. In Upper Fitzroy Street, Fitzroy Square, 
at an advanced age, Capt. Chas. Jones, late of the 
Hon. E. I. Company's marine service. 

— At Aix-la-Chapelle, Lieut. Col. Colquhoun 
Grant, ton of the late D. Grant, Esq., of Lingos- 
ton, N.B., of disease contracted at Arracan, where 
he commanded a brigade of the army. 

— At the Mauritius, on his return to England, 
the Rev. T. T. Thomason. 

— At Walner, in her 40th year, MaTla, wife of 
Major Napier, Royal Artillery, and daughter of 
the late W. Von Rejneveld r Esq., chief justice of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

— At Versailles, Dr. Zohrab, a learned native 
of Armenia, by whom some of the Armenian ver- 
sions of the Holy Scriptures were made for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

. — At Round Ilaugh, Mr. John Leyden, father 
of the celebrated Dr. John Leyden, aged 83. 

— At Fort William, near Cork, Lieut. Col. W. 
M. Baker, of the Hon. E. I. Company's service. 
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PRICE CURRENT, November 27. 


BAST- INDIA PRODUCE. 

£. 9. d. £. 9 . it 

Coffee, Java cwt 1 12 0 — 1 16 0 

Cherlbon 1 12 0 — 1 17 0 

Sumatra 1 10 0 — 1 13 0 

— Bourbon 

Mocha * - 3 ft 0 — 5 18 0 

Cotton, Surat 003 — 0 0ft 

Madras 0 0 3 — 0 0 ft 

— Bengal 0 0 3 mr 0 0 4 

Bourbon 0 0 C *■ 0 0 8 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, fipatica cwt. 10 0 0 - 14 0 0 

Anniseeds, Star C A 10 0 

Borax, Refined * 3 10 0 

— — Unrefined, or Tincal 3 1ft 0 

Camphirc ft 10 0 

Cardamoms, Malabar* .ft 0 6* 0 — 0 8 0 

— — Ceylon 0 1 9 

Cassia Buds cwt. 4 4 0 — 4 5 0 

Lignea 3 0 0 — 3 1ft 0 

CastorOil lb 0 0 9 — 0 1 G 

Dragon’s Blood cwt. 3 0 0 — 22 0 0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump** 2 10 0 — 4 10 0 

Arabic 1 8 0 — 3 0 0 

Assafatida 1 00 — 400 

— — Benjamin 2 0 0 — 30 0 0 

Animi 3 0 0 — 11 0 0 

— Gambogium 15 0 0 — 21 0 0 

Myrrh 3 0 0 — 1ft 0 0 

Ollbanu.n 1 0 0 — 3 10 0 

Kino 4 0 0 — 11 0 0 

Lac Lake lb 0 10 — 020 

Dye-**** 0 3 4 — 0 3 6 

Shell cwt. ft ft 0 — 6 10 0 

Stick 3 0 0 — 4 0 0 

Musk, China os. 

Oil, Cassia 0 0 4 — 0 0 ft 

— Cinnamon 0 17 0 

Cloves lb 0 0 6 — 0 0 8 

Mace 0 0 1 — 0 0 2 

NutmegS 0 1 3 

Opium 

Rhubarb 0 2 0 — 0 ft 0 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 5 0 

Senna lh 0 0 9 — 0 1 6 

Turmeric, Java • • - cwt. 110—120 

Bengal 0 13 0 — 0 1G 0 

China 1 14 0 — 1 1« 0 

Galls, in Sorts 3 0 0 — 4 0 0 

, Blue 3 12 6 — 3 15 0 


JL\ i. d. £. 9 . d. 

Indigo, Blue *lb 

Blue and Violet 0 8 0 — 0 8 0 

Purple and Violet **•• 0 7 6 — 0 0 0 

Violet 0 ft 0 — 0 7 0 

Violet and Copper ■ • 0 ft 0 — 0 G G 

Copper 0 4 « — 0 6 0 

Consuming sorts 0 3 0 — 0 6 3 

— Oude good to fine • • • • 0 3 6 — 0 5 6 

— Do* ord. and bad •••* 0 2 ft — 0 3 li 

Low and bad Oude • • • • 0 2 6 — 0 3 3 

Madras ordinary • • * * 0 2 6 — 0 4ft 

— Do. low and bad 0 1 10 — 0 2 3 

Rice, Bengal White* * - cwt. 0 10 u — 0 14 o 

Patna 0 14 0 — 0 17 0 

Safflower 2 10 0 — 7 0 0 

Sago 0 12 0 — 1 0 0 

Salti>etre 1 U 0 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb 

Novi 

Ditto White * 

China 

Spices, Cinnamon * 0 4 0 — 0 8 3 

— — Cloves * * O 0 ft — 0 1 9 

Mace 0 3 6 — 0 4 6 

Nutmegs 0 2 8 — 0 3 2 

— — Ginger cwt. 0 12 G — 0 13 6 

Pepper, Black lb 0 0 3 — 0 0 4 

White * * 0 0 ft — 0 0 0 

Sugar, Bengnl cwt. 1 2 0 — 1 13 0 

Sisftn and China 14 0 — 180 

Mauritius 2 4 0 — 2 10 0 

Tea, Bohea lb O 1 5 — 0 1 10 

Congou 0 2 0 — 0 3 3 

Souchong 0 3 4 — 0 4 11 

Campoi 0 2 3 — O 2 4 

* * Twankay 0 2 2 — 0 3 3 

Pekoe 0 3 10 — 0 4 10 

Hyson Skin 0 2 2 — 0 3 7 

Hyson 0 3 7 — 0 ft 4 

Young Ilyson 0 311 — 0 4 0 

Gunpowder 0 5 0 — 0 ft 2 

Tortoiseshell 0 18 0 — 2 10 0 

Wood, Sanders Red* •• -ton 10 10 0 

AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE. 

OH, Southern - tun 

Sperm 60 0 0 

Head Matter 66 0 0 — 68 0 0 

Wool th 0 0 10 — 0 « « 

Wood, Blue Gum ton 0 0 4 — 0 0 6 

Cedar 0 0 1 — 0 0 6 
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INDEX. 


A. 

Abyssinia t account of the Jews of, 692* 

Accounts, East- India, abstract of, 3d, 
62, 245, 498-— state of the Company’s 
a flairs as shown by these documents, 
46, 149. 

Adams , (Capt. II.), tribute to the me- 
mory of, 747. 

Afghans or Patans, origin of, 278. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
Calcutta — proceedings of, 71, 209, 577, 
715— notice of the first volume of its 
Transactions, 209 — low state of its 
fnuds, 577. 

Agricultural Society of New South Wales 
—meeting of, 233. 

Akbar (Emperor), biography of, 444. 

Alexander, the, of the Turks, 453. 

Allahabad , description of the climate of, 
209. 

Americans — yearly quantity of tea ex- 
ported from Canton by, 153 — value of 
their trade to China, 501. 

Aneurism , successful operation in a case 
of, 323. 

Atigustura Built, discovery respecting, 
328. 

Arabian Nights, origin of, 560. 

Archery , feat of, at the court of Jahnn- 
gueir, 72, 

Army (Company’s, in India) — complaints 
of the medical service against the re- 
ductions going forward in, 219— ob- 
servations in regard to the half-batta re- 
gulation, 221, 343, 475, 553, 600, 665- 
memorials against it, 374, 555 — extent 
of reduction in the allowances caused 
by it, 557— circular of the Commander, 
in-chief on the .subject, 638 — Blitfrt- 
pore prise money, 242— new devices for 
regimental colours and appointments in, • 
330 — court*2paf&J on officers, 585, 
632, 723— prdfemfon of lieut.cols, to be 
cols, regimentffjjp 584, 608, 618, 635, 
722— extensive reduction in the strength 

• of corps, 584, 631, 722— limltation of 
staff appointments in, 630 — Ava prize 
money, 73(W- general orders issued to ; 
also promotions in : see Calcutta, Ma- 
dras, &c. 

Army (British, serving in India)— pro- 
motions and changes in, 251, 380, 
Asia/. Jnurn. Vol. 28 . No. 168. 


508,640,760— furloughs of officers from, 
81, 217, 332, 587— meritorious con- 
duct of the 47th and 59th regiments, 
77— courts-martial on non-commission- 
ed officers and privates in, 78— pro- 
portion of prize-money due to each in- 
dividual of, concerned in the taking of 
Bhurtpore, 242 — interpreters to, 630- 
discontinuance of allowances to gentle- 
men serving as volunteers in, ib. — ■ 
reduction in the strength of regiments, 
722 — promotion of lieut. colonels to be 
colonels regimental ly, 722, 726— ar- 
rangements for officers of, arriving from 
England, 723— Ava prize money, 730 
—courts-martial on officers in, 735. 

Arracan , sickness in, 495 — reduction of 
the provincial battalion in, 725. 

Asia (Eastern), institutions for education 
in, 105. 

Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ire- 
land — proceedings of, 60, 198. 

- of Calcutta — proceedings 

of, 321, 709 — meetings of its physical 
committee, 69, 711 — first anniversary 
meeting of, 217 - liberal donation made 
by the King of Oude to, 709. 

Assam, native juries in, 495 — murder of 
two British officers on its frontier, 595, 
636, 728, 732— large tanks in, 599. 

Atlas, Indian, further surveys for, 380. 

Aumngxeb (Emperor), letter from a Hin- 
du prince to, 415. 

Australasia , review of the “ Picture of,” 
567— its soil, *6.— native inhabitants, 
569 — colonial population, 570— see also 
New South Wales , Vim Viemens Land, 

fa- 

ll. 

Bahrein, failure of the Imaum of Muscat 
in his attack on, 362. 

Baird (Gen. Sir I).), biographical notice 
of, 378. 

Balfour (Dr.), his account of the present 
state of the Arabic press, 61. 

Ball , fancy, at Hyderabad, 224 — at Nag- 
pore, 225— at Bombay, 487. 

Bangalore, gaieties at, 225— earthquake 
felt at, 479. 

Basil (Father), intended repiihlication of 
the Chinese dictionary of, 581. 

5 F 
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Beckwith (Sir T. S.), dinner to, by the 
East- India Directors, 124. 

Bcchuana Chiefs , account of, 752. 

Bcdingjicld (Lieut.), murder of, 595, 636, 

728, 732. 

Beejapoor , the great gun at, fired, 103. 

Beet -root, extensive manufacture of sugar 
from, in France, 380. 

Belanger (M.), oriental collection of, 

379. 

Belladonna , use of, in extraction of the 

. lens, 210. 

Benares , arrival of the Rajah of, at Cal- 
cutta, 90, 343 — abolition of the mint 
at, 732. 

Bdiicoulen — see India (Netherlands). 

Bengal, revenue and charges of, in 1825- 
26-27-28, 36. 

Bengal Club — state of its funds, 729. 

Bengal Mariners ' and General Widows' 
Fund — state of its affairs, 91. 

Bentindc (Lord W. C.), tour of, in Ben- 
gal, 87— petition of the merchants of 
Calcutta to, for an extension of the 
power of investing money in land, 86, 

338, 347— his visit to the eastward, 112, 

338, 346, 494, 597, 733— durbar held 
by, 217 — notices issued by liim, inviting 
6'iggestions on all subjects tending to 
advance the prosperity of India, 338 — 
how to be attended on his visit to the 
Upper Provinces, 733. 

Bcwurasb Hakeem, translation of, 25, 172, 

209, 427. 

Bhot, account of the literature of, 321. 

Bhurtpore prize-money , distribution of, 

1 1 2 — government order respecting, 24 1 , 

Biography of John Farquhar, Esq., late 
of Foothill, 15 — Gen. Sir David Baird, 

378 — Dr. Montucci, ib. — the Empe- 
ror Akbar, 444 — Sir Miles Nightingall, 

504 — the Poet Ferdousi, 529— the Poet 
Hafez, 533. 

Bombay Government (General Orders of) 

— alteration in the allowances to briga- 
diers and medical officers, 96, 349 — 
arrival of II.M.’s 40th regt , 96 — pe- 
nalty in icgard to ships wearing the 
“ union jack,’* Ac , ib. — relief of the 
Malwa field force, 349 -re-occupation 
of Sholapore, i6.— station of Poonah to 
be considered a brigade command of 
the first class, ib. — divisions allotted to 
superintending surgeons, ib —advances 
of cash to officers at Canton, ib. — in- 
formation from public offices, 353- 
persons dismissed the service again ob- 
taining employment, 490— new marine 
corps, ib — Kittoor prize-money, 616 
—public buildings at Surat, *6.— sol- 
diers’ allowances, G47 — pressing coolies 
or biggaries, ib. — dispersion of a coolie 
bund, 623— -court of inquiry on Capfc. 
Betham, 97— civil, ecclesiastical, mili- 
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tary, and marine appointments, and 
furloughs, 98, 350, 481, 617. 

Bombay , annual revenue and charges of 
the presidency of, 38 — remarks on the 
late collision between the government 
and the King's court of, 129. 

■ ■■ ■ (local occurrences^ at) — return of 

the Governor from his tour to the Mall- 
ratta country, 102— races, U >. — imperial 
visitor, 103 — armed coolies, ib. — ar 
rangements for opening a communica- 
tion with Europe by steam navigation, 
103, 339, 622 — fire on the Bycullah 
road, 214— Bombay Tontine, 354 — 
fancy ball, 487 — reforms, 487, 622- 
ship launch, 487 — explosion, 488 — 
coolie marauders, 496, 622, 623 — the 
new chief justice, 621 — departure of 
the Governor to the Mahahuleshwar 
Hills, ib. — appointment of Mr. Newn- 
ham as a provisional member of council, 
16.— Hindu pugilism, 746— rates of ex- 
change, and prices of government securi- 
ties, 122, 244, 372, 497, 629, 755- 
shipping arrivals and departures, births, 
marriages, and deaths, 104, 354, 488, 
496, 623, 746. 

Supreme Court — papers laid be- 
fore Parliament respecting the salaries 
and fees of, 62 — speech of Sir J. P. 
Grant to the grand jury at the com- 
mencement of the sessions, 99 — deci- 
sion of the King in Council on the 
subject of the late habeas corpus case, 
124, 129 — further proceedings in the 
case of Moro Kagonath, 351, 481- 
closing of the court, 351— government 
proclamation on the subject, 484 re- 

marks of Sir J. P. Grant on the issuing 
of the proclamation, his observa- 
tions on opening the court for the relief 
of insolvent debtors, 61 9 —character of 
Mr. Dewar, the new chief justice of, 621 
— state of the barristers now practising 
in, 621 — re-opening of the Court, 739 
—speech of Sir J. P. Grant on the oc- 
casion, i7;.~ appointment of Mr. Irwin 
to act as Advocate. General, 748. 

Literary Society— alterations in 

the original system of, 102 — removal of 
its museum to the Town-Hall, 621. 

— — Education Society— annual gene- 
ral meeting of, 353. 

■ ■■ Tontine— state of its funds, 354. 

Bread Fruit , singular description of, 

found in Van Diemen’s Land, 461. 

Bryant (Lieut. Col.), knighted, 504. 

Buban, account of the great cave of, 322. 

Burke (Right Hon. Edm,), his last opi- 
nions of Warren Hasting^ 558. . 

Burlton (Lieut,), murder of, 595, 636, 728, 
732. 

Barman Empire , introduction of British 
manufactures into, 733. 
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Rurmcse War, medal in commemoration 
of, 125 — vote of thanks to officers em- 
ployed ih, 2*23— further prize-money to 
those engaged in, 730. 

Ihishire plundered by the son of the 
Prince Royal of Persia, 110, 22 6, 302. 

C. 

Calcutta Government (General Orders of) 
—re-occupation of 3! how, 77, 215 — 
meritorious services of II.IU.’s 47th and 
50th regts, 77— temporary employment 
of officers appointed to the staff of II. 

M.’s forces, if). — arrival of II. M.’s 
16th and 49th regts., 78— responsibility 
of adjutants, ib. — increase of pay to 
jemadars, i&. — forcibly pressing of na- 
tives, 215 — relief of troops, exa- 
mination of interpreters, 215, 329 — 
assist, superintending engineer. Lower, 
Provinces, 215 — liability of military 
ehaplains, ib. — vice-president in coun- 
cil, 21 C, 584 — division of Bhurtpore 
prize-money, 241 — services of Major 
Gen, Sir Archibald Campbell, 329 — 
the Sanatarium, ib. — desertion in the 
native army, ib. — native assistants to 
veterinary surgeons, ib. — travelling al- 
lowances to officers , 330 — devices to be 
borne on regimental colours and ap- 
pointments, ib. — medical arrangements, 
ib.— vacation of appointments, 331 — 
tour of the Commander-in-chief, ib. — 
invaliding committees and pension pay- 
masters, 462 — allowances of garrison 
assist, surgeons, £6.— number of officers 
required to be actually present with their 
■corps, i6— retiring pensions to senior 
medical officers, ib.— general mourning, 

581 — command money, ib. — additional 
brigade for station of Agra, ib. — gar- 
rison assistant surgeon to fortress of 
Allahabad, ib. — promotion of lieut. co- 
lonels to be colonels regimentally, 584, 

635, 722— reductions in the army, 584, 

722 — limitation of staff appointments, 

630 — interpreters to II. M.’s regiments, 
ib . — gentlemen serving as volunteers in 
H. M.*sregimcnts,i6. — natives presenting 
nuzzurs, 631 — reduction of provincial 
battalions and corps of irregular horse, 

631, 632,723— half-batta regulation, 638 
—reductions in His Majesty's forces,/ 22 
—addition to the Mug levy, 723 — Mus- 
nud of the Deccan, £6.— courts- martial, 

78, 585, 632, 723— civil, ecclesiastical, 
and militaryappointmentsand furloughs, 

79, 111, 216, 331, 463, 494, 586, 633, 

725. 

Calcutta (local occurrences at)- — petition of 
the merchants for an extension of the 
power of investing money in land, 86, 

338 — malaria, 87— skill of the native 
thieves, 89— farewell dinners given to 
Mr. Turton, £6.— arrival of the Rajah 
of Benares, 90, 313 — vases presented 


to the counsel against the stamp regulfc*^ 
tion, ib. — arrival of Madras commis- 
sioners, 91— performances at the thea- 
tre, iY).— steam navigation, 113, 599, 
637 — duibar, 217 — visit of the Go- 
vernor-General to Penang and other 
places to the eastward, 112, 338, 346, 
491, 597 — examination at the Anglow 
Indian College, 217— law charges, 218. 
— improvements, 221, 339 — watering 
the roads, 243 — liberality of a native, 
ib. — Government notice inviR'iig sug- 
gestions on India affairs, 338«-iniposi-‘ 
tions on the newspapers, 31 (■—educa- 
tion, 21.9, 341, 348 — exainim^tion of 
the Bhowanpore Seminary, 312-^*Jino- 
vation among the Roman Catholics, 
343— accident at a ship-launch, 344- 
tour of the Commander-in-chief, 47 1— 
petition of the East- Indians, 471, 566, 
591, 729 — discussion respecting clergy- 
men’s fee®, 47 1— East- India Coloniza- 
tion Fund, 590 — petition of the in- 
solvent debtors, 593 — new canal, 596 
— new coinage, 599, 73 1 — thunder-storm, 
601 — two-penny post, 638 — disgraceful 
conduct of an insolvent debtor, 727 — 
meeting of the Bengal Club, 729 — new 
iron foundery, 731— indigo sales, ib.— 
deficiency of small currency, ib . — new 
general bunk, 732— restrictions on the 
press, 733 — rates of exchange and prices 
of government securities, 122, 244, 372, 
497, 629, 755 — shipping arrivals and 
departures, births, marriages, and 
deaths, 91, 113, 221, 344, 475, 495, 
602, 638, 734. 

Calcutta Supreme Court — important case 
(Womiscliunder Paul Cliowdry, v . Ih- 
serch under Paul Cliowdry) affecting the 
execution of the process of the court, 8 1 — 
new action, Laloo Baboo, v. the United 
Company, 83 — further proceedings in the 
case of the Rev. Jas. Bryce, D.D., v. 
Samuel Smith, 85, 333 — conclusion of 
the case, 464, 587 — trial of Joaquini Joze, 
for murder, 217 — trial of Pramakissen 
Hollidar for forgery, 217, 336 — trial 
of Richard Thomson for attempting to 
burn the ship Penang Merchant , 335, 
3 48, 470 — trial of Radichunder Doss 
for conspiracy to extort money,. 589 — - 
petition of the insolvent debtors to the 
judges of, 593— complaint respecting 
the law charges in, 218. 

■ ■ Insolvent Debtors' Court — appli- 

cations for discharges, 726 — disgraceful 
conduct of a debtor confined in the gaol, 
727. 

■ — ■ Asiatic Society— proceedings of, 
321, 709— meetings of the physical 
committee of, 69, 711 — firs*, anniversary 
meeting of, 217. 

Medical and Physical Society — 

proceedings of, 210, 323, 455, 713, 716 
— first anniversary dinner of, 325— 
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progress of the experimental garden be-*, 
longing to, at Mussooree, 713. 

Calcutta Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society— proceedings of, 71, 209, 577* 
715. 

«■ ■■ ' School Society— report of, 219. 

■ . School-Book Society — annual re- 

port of its proceedings, 311. 

- — ■ ■■ Bible Association— seventh an- 
nual report of, 598. 

Calendar , Chinese, specimen of, 442. 

Canal , large, making at Calcutta, 590. 

Canton — sec China . 

Cape of Good Hope, — report of the com- 
missioners of* inquiry on the trade and 
navigation of, 288 — new college at, 
371, 751 — new ordinance on the subject 
of the press, 3 72— expulsion of Makouio 
from the neutral territory, 491 — form- 
ation of a Literary Society at, ib. — 
emigration of Hottentots, 628 — over- 
trading, 62 0 — meeting of the Philan- 
thropic Society, ib. — locusts, ib. — 
colonial appointments, 754 —new En- 
glish church, 753— hostile movement of 
the Callers, 7 53, 754— crops, 754 — 
births, marriages, and deaths, 211* 751. 

Cargoes of East- India Company’s ships, 
lately arrived, 127, 254, 383, h'42, 762. 

Corn Brea Castle Indiaman, loss of, 251, 
382— letter and present from the pas- 
sengers of, to Lieut. Dornford, R.N., 
380. 

Catholics , disturbance in their chapel at 
Calcutta, 343. 

Caucasus , ascent of, 719. 

Cave, great, discovered in the Cosseah 
mountains, 322. 

Censorship exercised with severity at Ma- 
dras, 614. 

Ceylon, political condition of, 51 — public 
examination of the American Mission 
Seminary at Jaffna, 104 — establishments 
formerly maintained by the East-India 
Company on the island, 247— arrival 
of commissioners of inquiry at, 496, 624 
—Col. Bird, 496 — government notice 
respecting arrival of strangers in, 624 
J — births, marriages, and deaths, 355, 
497, 624, 746. 

Champollion (M.), his pretended discovery 
of the hieroglyphical alphabet, 269 — 
remarks of M. Klaproth on bis labours, 
£6.— defeets of his system, 272— charged 
with a falsification of the monument of 
Abydos, 273 — further account of bis 
labours in Egypt, 458* 718. 

Chaplains , military, law respecting, 215. 

Chaplin (Mr.), Ills report on the tenure of 
land in the Deccan, 669. 

Charaky account of the ceremony, 709. 

Chevretle Frigate , results of its voyage 
round the world, 210. 


China , remarks upon the trade with, 149, 
267, 385— Parliamentary papers res- 
pecting it, 498— value of the American 
trade with, 153, 501 — account of the 
drama in, 145, 318— legislation, 211 
—junks, 213, 488— marriage ceremo- 
nies, 276 — newspapers, 325 — mode of 
making indigo, 326 — mode of making 
Vermillion, ib. — money, 371 — calen- 
dar, 442 — moveable types, 460 — no- 
vels, 5 13— Euro}>ean vegetables, 720— 
plan of Peking, 650. 

(occurrences in) — official proceed- 
ings at Canton against the murderers of 
the Kavigaleur s crew, 108 — execution 
of the criminals, 109 — remarks with re- 
ference to this affair, 229 — reduction of 
the tAxcs and fees in Little Bucharia, 
1 10— attempts of the commissioner at 
Casligar to prevent intercourse with fo- 
reign nations, ib. — arrangements mada 
at Canton for liquidating the debts of 
the insolvent hong merchant, Manhop, 
ib. — prohibition against foreign coin, 
229— trade at Canton in February, ib. 
—import of cotton, 230 — export of 
treasure, ib. — names of the eight Ma- 
homtnedan cities changed, 369 — im- 
perial poetry, ib. — manufacture of Prus- 
sian blue, 370 — establishment of a mu- 
seum at Macao, ib. — prosecution of the 
“ hill-dogs,” ib. — trade with Australia, 
371— proclamation against suicides, ib. 
— imperial manifesto, enjoining a na- 
tional thanksgiving for the successful 
termination of the late rebellion, 493- 
alteration in the law of marriage, 494 
—consumption of opium, 627 — rates of 
exchange at Canton, 122, 244, 372, 
497, 629, — births, marriages, and deaths, 
494. 

Cholera , remedies for the cure of, 713. 

Churches , Greek, pictures in, 460. 

Circassia , account of the country, 60. 

Clergymen, fees of, in India, 474. 

Civil Service , plan for the examination of 
candidates for , who do not pass through 
the East-India College, 638, 759. 

Coal , Van Diemen’s Land, 750. 

Coins, Chinese, 371. 

College , East-India, at Hailcyhury— exa- 
mination at, in May 1829, 75— plan for 
the examination of candidates for the 
civil service who do not pass through 
638. 

— Anglo-Indian, at Calcutta— an- 
nual examination of the pupils educated 
at, 217, 342. 

of Fort William— half-yearly exa- 
mination of the students at, 576. 

•— Serampore— annual report of 595. 

— at the Cape of Good Hope, 75 1 

Colonisation , species of, found in Saugor 
Island and at Fort Gloucester* 88, 728 
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remarks on certain publications rccom . 
mending it in India, 385— scheme for 
raising a fund for employing East- 
Indians in, 590. 

Combermere (Lord), tour of, in India, 
471— fils opinions respecting the half- 
bat ta regulation, 600— circular issued 
to the Bengal army by him on the sub- 
ject, 638. 

Coitfucians , error in calling them mono- 
theists, 212. 

Coulees , disturbances committed by, in the 
Concan, 103, 496 — dispersion of an 
extensive band of, 623. 

Cosseah Mountains, visit to, 321 — account 
of the great cave in, 322— murder of 
two British officers and a party of se- 
poys in, 595, 636, 728, 732. 

Courts , native Indian, adaption of the 
English language in the pleadings of, 
601. 

Court of Admiralty— c ase of 'bottomry j 
the Duke of Bedford , 373. 

Court of Jung s Bench — action on a policy 
of insurance, Flint v. FJemying, 373 — 
Fair v. Elphinstone, 756. 

Court of Chancery — Freeman v. Fairlie, 
755. 

Court (Vice-Chancellor s)— case of West, 
v . Folks, 218. 

Court of Inquiry on Commander John 
Betham, 97— on Capt. T. Larkins, 759. 
Court-Martial on various non. commis- 
sioned officers and privates of his Ma- 
- jesty’s and the Company’s forces, 78— 
on Major Cost ley, 585 — on Lieut. 
M ( Grath, 632— on Lieut. Manning, 
723 — on Capt. Daniel], 735 — on Ens. 
Dcwes, 736 — orders at Madras respect- 
ing the practice of, 93, 734. 

Cunliffe (Col.), knighted, 504. 

D. 

Dacca , destructive fire at., 638— ancient 
copper tablet found in the district of, 
710. 

Dalhousie (Lord), dinner to, by the East- 
India Directors, 124. 

Davis (J F.), notice of his translation of 
the “Flan Koong Tsew,” a Chinese 
drama, 145, 318— review of his trans- 
lation of the “ Haou-kew-chuen, M a 
Chinese romance, 543. 

Debate at the East- India House on 17//* 

■ Ju,?ic 182 9 — Parliamentary papers, 115 
— half-year’s dividend, *£.— report of 
' the committee of by-laws, *6.— transfer 
' books, 1 1 6— land revenue of India, 117 
—Pensions, 122— On Sept . 23 — Parlia- 
mentary papers, 501— by-laws, 502- 
pension list, ib . — suttees, 503. 

Debtors, insolvent, state of, in Bengal, 

’ 726— examination of the act for 
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their relief, 609, 619— state of, at 
Madras, 614. 

Deccan , storms in, 622— report on the 
tenure of land in, 669 — new accession 
to the Musnud of, 723. 

Delhi , visit of the prince of, to Bombay, 
103— disturbances in the great gaol at, 
599. 

Drama , Chinese, specimen of, 145, 31 

Durbar at Calcutta, 217. 

E. 

Earthquake at Manilla, 107 — in New 
South Wales, 233 — at Bangalore, 479. 

East- India House , goods declared for sale 
at, 127, 253, 382, 510, 641, 762— 
October indigo sale at, 641— see also 
Debates. 

East-India Accounts, abstract of, 36, 62, 
245, 498 — state of the Company’s af- 
fairs as shown by, 46, 149. 

East-India and China Trade , remarks 
upon, 149, 267 — notice of the various 
publications on the question, 385, 645 
— abstract of official accounts relating 
to, 62, 498. 

East- Indians— see Indo -Britons. 

Education, military, 700. 

Egypt, anecdote of the Sultan and the 
Pacha of, 214 — remarks of M. Kla- 
proth on the discoveries of M. Cham- 
pollion in, 269— exclusion of foieigners 
from, 378 — further discoveries of M. 
Champollion in, 459, 718. 

Elbourz Mountains, ascent of, 719. 

Evans (Lieut. Col.), review of liis work 
on the Praclihility of an Invasion of 
British India, 660. 

Exchanges, rates of, at Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Singapore, Canton, and Syd- 
ney, 122, 244, 372, 497, 629, 755. 

F. 

Fable j Hindu, 342. 

Farquhar (Mr.), biographical notice of, 
15 — remarks on the validity of his will, 
16. 

Ferdousi, life of, 529. 

Fight between two Hindus, 746, 

Finances , East-India, state of, 35, 165, 
287. 

Fire at Bombay, 244— at Dacca, 638. 

Fortunate Union , a Chinese novel, review 
of, 543. 

Fossil Remains discovered at Bire, 75— at 
Pondre and at Jouviunai^ue, 325. 

France-— progress of the scientific expe- 
dition sent from, to the Morca, 72- 
results of the Chcvrctte's voyage round 
the world, 210 — fossil remains disco- 
vered in, 75, 325 — progress of the 
scientific expedition sent from, to Egypt, 
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269, 718— state of Hteraturein, 379— ex- 
tensive manufacture of beet-root sugar 
in, 380 — expedition despatched by, 
against Madagascar, 626. 

G. 

Gaieties at Madras, Hydrabad, Nagpore, 
and Bangalore, 224, 225 — at Bombay, 
487. 

Genii , court of the, 25, 1 72, 309, 427. 

Geology of the tract between Simlah and 
Takho, 69 — across the peninsula from 
Hydrabad to Masulipatam, 711. 

Germany , state of literature in, 379. 

Gersujvpah, description of the fails of, 74. 

Gibb (l>r. A.), tribute to the memory of. 
731. 

Goods declared for sale at the East- India 
House, 127, 253, 382, 510, 641, 762. 

Grant (Sir J. P.), decision of his Majesty 
in Council upon the petition of, 124, 
129— closes the Supreme Court at Bom- 
bay, 351, 484 — re-opens it, 739 — see 
also Bombay Sujnreme Court . 

Greeks , pictures in the churches of, 460 — 
antiquities of, brought to Russia from 
Turkey, 507. 

Gun, great, at Beejapoor, 103. 

H. 

Hafez, lift of, 533. 

Haileybury College, examination at, in 
May 1829, 75 — plan lor the examina- 
tion of candidates for the civil service 
who do not pass through, 638, 759. 

Halfbatta Regulation, discussions in India 
respecting, 221, 343, 475 — memorials 
against, 374, 555— opinions upon tin's 
topic, 553— extent of the reduction in 
officers* allowances caused by, 557 — 
•opinions of Lord Combermere on the 
subject, 600— circular addressed by him 
to the Indian anny, 638 — letter of 
Gangcticus on the subject, 665. 

Hammer (M.X on.) t notice of his reply to 

• some critical remarks of M. Hamaker, 
406. 

Han Koong Tsew, notice of Mr. Davis’s 
ransiation of, 145, 318— new transla- 
tion of* undertaken by M. Rcmusat, 

, 720. 

Hansteen (Prof.), magnetic discoveries of, 
in Siberia, 211. 

HaouJcevj’di um% review of Mr, Davis’s 
translation of, 543. 

Harris (Lord), will of, 250. 

Hastings (Warren), Burke’s last opinions 
of, 558. 

Hayes (Commodore), knighted, 504. 

Heber (Bishop', monument to, in Hodnet 
Church, 639. 

Hieroglyphics, remarks on M, Cliaiupol- 
lion’s pretended discoveries of, 269. 


Hitt’dogs , account of the class so called 
371. 

Hindu fable, 342 — female character, aa 
described by Mr. Ward, 397 — general 
character, as described by Col. Briggs, 
400 — epistle from a prince to a Mogul 
emperor, 415 — pugilism, 746. 

Hinduism , apostacyto, 602. 

Hooghly, causes of the tides in, 712. 

Hottentots , emigration of, 629. 

Hyderabad , grand masquerade at, 224 — 
death of the Nizam at, 614, 723 — 
geology across the peninsula from, to 
Masulipatam, 711. 

I. 

Idvwan-oos-Svffu , translation of, 25, 172, 
209, 427. 

Idol, Mongol, at Moscow; its descrip- 
tion, 213. 

India (British) — observations on Mr. 
Mill’s History of, 1, 257, 514— fi- 
nances of the empire in 1829, 35, 165, 
287— annual accounts relating to, 36, 
62, 245, 498 — investment of money in 
land in, 86, 338, 387 — tour of thr 
Governor- General of, 87 — species o 
colonization found in, 88— employmen, 
of Indo- Britons, 89— visit of the Go - 
vernor-General to Penang and othc. 
settlements to the eastward, 112, 338, 
346, 597, 733 — observations rehtive to 
the permanent settlement of the land - * 
venue of, 117, 170— petition ag 1 
the native jury act in, 123— p •' 
upon the trade to, 149, 267, 340 — agn 
culture of the south of, 186— com- 
plaints of the medical service again* 
the reductions now going forward in, 
219 — discussions in regard to the half, 
batta regulation, 221, 343, 475, 553, 
600 — missionary prospects in, 249- 
notices issued by the Governor- General 
inviting suggestions on all subjects 
tending to advance the general pros 
perity of the empire, 338— surveys ir 
380— remarks on certain publications o 
the subject of a free trade with, 385, 64.» 
— observations on the coloniz&tionof, 38" 
—observations on the existing govern- 
ment of the country, by J. C. Robertson, 
704— present state of the East- Indians, 
or mixed race of the country, 436, 592- 
their petition to Parliament, 471, 591, 
729— magnitude of the empire, 458 
—memorials against the half-batter 
gulation, 374, 555, 638— remarks tl 
subject, 553, 665 — extent of the redu- 
tion in the allowances to the Ben^. 
officers, 55 7— Scottish Missionary Schbt 
in, 507— new work pretending to b 
an examination of the principles am 
policy of, 572— fund tor promotir . 
colonization in, by . East-lndiaiis, 5 { 
—murder of two officers on the nort 
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eastern frontier, 595, 732 — military ope- 
rations in consequence, 595, f>36, 728 — 
now coinage for Bengal, 599 — adoption 
of the English language in the pleadings 
of the native courts, 602 — review of 

. Col. Evans*s work on the practicability 
of an invasion of the country, 660 — 
tenure of land in the Deccan, 669- 
patent property in, 717— staff reductions 
at Moaltnein, 733— visit of the Gover- 
nor. General to the Upper Provinces, ib. 
—restrictions on the press, ib. 

India (not British) operations of Runject 
Singh, 340, 732 — his intercourse with 
Russia, 506 — marriage of theMaharajah 
Sewaee Behadur at Jeypoor, 599— dis- 
turbances in the great gaol at Delhi, ib. 
—discontent in the army at Gwalior, ib. 
— races at Lucknow, 600 — affairs at 
Oude, 732. 

(French) —arrival of M. de Melay, 

the new governor, at Pondicherry, 497, 
615. 

— (Netherlands) — operations of the 
Dutch forces against the native insur- 
gents in Java, 106,227, 749— attempted 
arrangements of the English government 
for removing the Caffrees, Bengalees, 
and others from Bencoolen, 107 — sta- 

4 bility of the Dutch power in Java, 746 
—king’s speech, 759. 

— (Spanish) — earthquake at Manilla, 
107 — cultivation of the poppy in the 
! Philippine Islands, 227 — plot disco- 

v vered at Manilla, 244, 358 — h encourage. 
? /lent field out to industry and inven- 
n by the government, 358 — export of 
Man! 1 la produce during the year 1828, 
359 — sugar crop, 490 — state of the 
market at Manilla, discovery of a 
new species of indigo there, 580. 

(Danish)— 'arrival of a new gover- 
nor for, 601. 

Indigo , Chinese mode of making, 326- 
crops in Bengal, 475, 495, 5977, 31 — 
new species of, discovered at Manilla, 
580 — October sale of, at the East- India 
House, 641. 

i Indigo Planters entitled to hold lands in 
lease in India, 86, 338, 347— new con- 

. struction of the regulations respecting, 

- 637. 

, Indo- Britons, employment for, suggested, 
89— observations on the policy which 
ought to . be pursued by government 
towards, them, 436— abstract of their 

< petition to Parliament, stating their 
various grievances, 471, 591 — view 
taken by some of the Calcutta papers 
of their proceedings, 566, 592 — scheme 
for raising a fund to promote coloniza- 
tion by, 590 — schism among, 729. 

Inscription , ancient, found near Dacca, 710 
—a similar found near Jhoosee, 711. 

. Insolvent Debtors — see Debtors . 


Iron , native process of making, near 
Midnapore, 70— pretended mountains 
of, at Madras, 507 — foundry for, at 
Calcutta, 731. 

J. 

Jakangueir, feat of archery at the court of, 
72. 

Japan , history of, 401 — imprisonment of 
M. Siebold at, 751. 

Java — see India ( Netherlands ). 

Jews, remarks on Mr. Millman’s history 
of 319, 67 5 — account of those of 
Abyssinia, 692 — restoration of, 759. 

Jhoosee , inscription found at, 711. 

Junk, Chinese, described, 213 — general 
cargo of those arriving at Singapore, 
488. 

Jury Act (Indian), petition to Parliament 
against, 123— working of the system in 
Assam, 495. 

K. 

Kalmuck Language , academy for, 378. 

Kanjur , copy of, obtained, 321. 

Kennedy (Col. Vans), reply of, to a criti- 
que in the Montldy Review , op hi» 
“ Origin and Affinity of Languag es,* 
653. 

K/ttoor Prize-Money, arrangements made 
at Bombay for the distribution of, 616. 

Klaproth (M.), his examination of the 
pretended discoveries of M. Champol- 
iion, 269. 

Korns (M. de), labours of, in Tibet, 536. 

L. 

Lain" (Major), disputes at Tripoli rela- 
tive to his papers, 50 6. 

Land , extension of the power of investing 
money in, in India, 86, 338, 347 — 
observations respecting the permanent 
settlement of the revenue of, in India, 
117, 170,— Mr. Chaplin’s report on the 
tenure of, in the Deccan, 669. 

Languages , origin and affinity of, 653. 

Larkim , Capt., trial of, 759. 

Latakoo, visit to the Bechuanas of, 752. 

Law charges at Calcutta, complaints 
against, 218, 593. 

Lee (Prof.), copy of his letter suggesting 

' the formation of the Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund, 182. 

Legislation, Chinese, 211. 

Letter from a Hindu prince to a Mogul 
emperor, 415. 

Liverpool, anti-monopolist dinner at, 507. 

Locusts , destruction by, 629. 

Lusus Nature , remarkable, brought from 
Siam, 461, 579* 756. 
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M. 

Macao , museum at, 370. 

Macarius, review of Mr. Balfour's trans- 
lation of the travels of, 440. 

Macdonald (Col. John), observations by, 
on the telegraphs erected in India, 212 
—on military education, 700. 

— — - (Lieut. Col.), Persian order 
conferred on, 504 — knighted, 757. 

Madagascar — disturbances in, 240 — inte- 
resting account of the ceremonies at- 
tending the entombment of King Ra- 
dama, 350 — French expedition against, 
626. 

Madras Government. (General Orders of) 
—pay of sick officers absent from the 
Doab force, 92— lavish expenditure of 
wines and spirits in European hospitals, 
ib. — correct mode of sizing a corps, 
ib. — prohibition of indulgences hereto* 
fore granted to volunteers from his Ma- 
jesty's service, 93 — practice of courts, 
martial, z5.— the cat-of-nimMails substi- 
tuted in lieu of the rattan as an instru- 
ment of punishment, ib. — absence of 
officers on staff employ, 94 — allowances 
to officers holding temporary command 
of regiments, ib. — use of regimental 
colours as decorations at public parties, 
ib. — responsibility of officers in the en- 
listment of recruits, supply of li- 
quor to European troops, 222— station 
of Wallajabad, ib. — enlistment of re- 
cruits, ib. — thanks to officers employed 
ill the late Burmese war, 223— contri- 
bution to the Medical Fund, ib. — re- 
tiring pay to the members of the Medi- 
cal Board and superintending surgeons, 
ib. — claims upon Lord Clive’s fund, 
224 — substitute to regimental colours, 
ib. — brigadiers* allowances, 476 — regi- 
mental schools, 476, 605 — inspector of 
his Majesty*s hospitals, 477 — sickness 
among troops on march, 604 — soldiers 
affected with diseases of the eye, ib. — 
limitation of staff appointments, 605— 
regimental chargers, ib. — promotion of 
lieut. cols, to be colonels regimental ly, 
606, 6014 — reductions in the army, 606 
— Off-reckoning Fund, ib. — reduction 
of tent lascars, 731 — appeals from offi- 
cers, 'rules for the government of 
native officers and soldiers, i6.— passage 
for officers and assistant surgeons, 7 35 
—courts-martial on officers, 735— civil, 
ecclesiastical, and military appointments, 
and furloughs, 95, 113, 345, 477* 606, 
738. 

Madras , revenue and charges of the presi- 
dency of, in 1825-26-27-28, 36 — pre- 
tended iron mountains at, Tj07— severity 
of the censorship of newspapers at, 614. 

— (local occurrences at) — departure 
of the Governor on a tour, 95 — death 
of Hissam Mulk, fourth son of tha 
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late Nawab tVallajah, 95— reappoint- 
ment of Mr. D. Hill to the situation of 
chief secretary to the government, 114, 
614 — gaieties, 224— the Archdeacon’s 
lectures, 225 —accidents at Vcpery, 226 
—insolvent debtors* court, 346, 614— 
education, 348— earthquake, 478— heat 
of the weather, 497 — censorship of 
newspapers, 614— removals, ib. — pre- 
vailing use of cheroots, announce- 
ment of the Nizam's death, ib. — burgla- 
ries, 738— prices of government securi- 
ties, 1 22, 244, 372, 497, 629, 755— ship- 
ping arrivals and departures, births, 
marriages, and deaths, 95, 114, 348, 
479, 496, 615, 738. 

Madras Supreme Court— the late defalca- 
tion in the registry of, brought to the 
notice of Parliament, 49 — salary and 
emolument of officers in, as laid be- 
fore Parliament, 245 — action of trover, 
Chingemellum, v.Secvanapermaul Moo- 
del ly and Vauthcn Moodelly, to recover 
certain jewels and other property, 345— 
—case of Edw. S. Moorat, v. Agnnoor 
and others, 477— case of Abraham Ara- 
thoon Aganoor and Paul Peter Laga- 
rovich, v. Edw. S. Moorat, 478 — case 
of Edw. S. Moorat and John S. Moorat, 
r. the llev. Sarkies Theodore, D.D., 
ib. — charge of Mr. Justice Comyn to 
the grand jury at the opening of the 
quarter-sessions, 608 — his examination 
of the acts for the relief of insolvent 
debtors and for the amendment of the 
criminal law, 609 — acquittal of James 
Alms accused of perjury, 613. — trial of 
Nangcn, a native, for murder, 738 — case 
of the Begum Nissa. ib. 

Magnetic pole , position of, ascertained in 
Siberia, 211. 

Makabuleshwur Hills , accommodation for 
travellers at, 103, 745 — visit of Sir John 
Malcolm to, 621, 638. 

Mahmood (Sultan), description of, 76- 
anecdote of, and the Pacha of Egvpt, 
214. 

Malacca , population of, 135 — value of Its 
imports and exports, ib. — state of the 
Anglo-Chine.se college at, 15.— topo- 
graphy of the settlement, 624. 

Malaria , causes of at Calcutta, 87. 

Malcolm (Sir John), tour of, 102, 621, 
638. 

Manilla — sec India [ Netherlands). 

Manufactures , Hindu and British, 149, 
267, 340. 

Marine Corps, Bombay, formation of, 480. 

Marine, East- India — trial of Captain Lar- 
kins, 759. 

Marriage , account of the Chinese cere- 
mony of, 27 6. 

Masquerade Ball given at Hyderabad, 221 
—at Nagpore, 225— at Bombay, 4H7. 
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Mauritius, new ordinances by the Gover- 
nor of, 106 — -further inquiry respecting 
the slave trade and slavery at, 140, 423 
—address from the Governor to the co- 
lony on the subject of the new ordi- 
nance respecting slaves, 239— cllect pro- 
duced by the publication of the Go- 
vernor’s address, ib deaths, 493 — 

Chinese colonists, 750. 

Medal , Burrnan, 125. 

Medical Service of India, complaints of, 
219. 

Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta— 
proceedings of, 210, 323, 455, 713. 

Melville Island , state of the settlement at, 
232— ordered to be abandoned, *233. 

Mercury , effects of, in febrile diseases, 455. 

Metempsychosis, tlie (continued)— the Chi- 
nese, 17 — the cannibal, 293. 

Mhow , re-occupation of, by the Bengal 
troops, 77, 349 — races at, 102. 

Mill (Mr.), observations on his History 
of British India, 1, 257, 511. 

Mttlman (Mr.), review of his “ History of 
the Jews,” 3 If) — remarks on certain 
hypotheses admitted by him into his 
work, 6*75. 

Mineralogy of the tract of country between 
Sixnlah and Takho, 69. 

Mint at Benares abolished, 732. 

Mirage in Central India, 326. 

Missionaries , labours of, in New Zealand, 

238 — prospects of, in India, 248 — 
Scottish, in India, 507. 

Moalmein , staff reductions at, 733. 

Money, Chinese, 371. 

Mongol Idol at Moscow. 213. 

Montueci (Dr.), biographical notice of, 

378. 

Morea, progress of the French scientific 
expedition to, 72. 

Moscow, visit of a Persian prince to, 377. 

Murder of Licuts. Bedingfield ami Burl- 
ton, 595, 636, 732 — of three natives at 
llamnnghur, 733. 

Mussoorce, progress of the experimental 
gardens at, 713. 

N. 

Nagpore, gaieties' at, 225. 

Neilgherries , itinerary of part of, 23— shop 
opened on, 104— church to be erected 
on, 496. 

Neishney Novogorod , fair at, 507. 

New South Wales (occurrences at)— co- 
lonial appointments, 230, 490 — singu- 
lar law case, 230 — trial of the editor of 
the Monitor for a libel on Archdeacon 
Scott, 231 — criminal information against 
Asiat.Journ . Vol.28 No. 168. 
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the government secretary, ib.— action, 
Hart, v. Bowman, for criminal conver- 
sation with the plaintill’s wile, 232 — 
further account of the volcano near Se- 
genlioo, 211 — account of the establish- 
ment at Melville Island, 232 — earth- 
quake, 233— meeting of the Agricul- 
tural Society, —alterations in the 
granting of land, 234, 492 — state of 
the Australian Company’s establishment, 
231 — whales, ib. — new net for regulat- 
ing places of amusement, ib. — grog 
shops in Sydney, ib. — expedition into 
the interior, ib. — Major Mitchell’s sur- 
vey, ib. — Mrs. Donatty’s murderer, ib. 
— trade, ib — price of horses, ib.— state 
of (he banks at Sydney, 235 — new acts, 
ib. — state of the “ quest law,” 363— 
new theatre, ib. — scarcity of water, ib. 
— state of the crop of hops, olives, and 
wheat, 364— discoveries of Cnpt. Sturt 
in the interior, 490— picture of a set- 
tler’s character and mode of life, 491— 
excessive importations, 492 — colonial 
population, 570 — agricultural report for 
May, 627 — Steam- Navigation Compa- 
ny, ib. — contest between two hostile 
tribes, ib.— prosecutions for libel, 628— 
flattering account of Morct on Bay, 750 — 
singular conduct of a New Zealander, 
ib. — births, marriages, and deaths, 235, 
493. 

New Zealand , prosperous state of, 238 — 
labours of Mr. Yale in, ib. — connexion 
between the languages of Greece and 
this country, 307 — capture of a vessel 
by the natives of, 7 50. 

Newspapers — description of those in China, 
325 — prosecutions against the editors of, 
in New South Wales, 231, 628 — censor- 
ship of, at Madras. 614. 

Nicobar Islands , distress of a ship’s crew 
at, 90. 

Night ingall (Sir Miles), biographical no- 
tice of, 504. 

Nizam, death of the, 614, 723. 

Nan clow, massacre of two British officers 
at, 595, 732— operations of the force 
scut against the Rajah of, 636, 728. 

Nuzzcrs, custom of presenting, abolished, 
631. 

O. 

Opium , cultivation of, at Manilla, 227— 
quantity consumed in China in one 
year, 627. 

Oude, liberality of the. king of, 709— af- 
fairs at, 733. 

Ourang Oulaug , account, of two species 
of, 582. 

Oriental Translation Fund, anniversary 
meeting of, 65 — second report of tlie 
5 G 
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committee, ib . — remarks of the Cal- 
cutta Government Gazelle, on the for- 
mation of the fund, 87 — original sug- 
gestions of Professor Lee for the for- 
mation of this institution, 182 — sug- 
gestions respecting the translations of 
its works, 268. 

Oriental llerald, misrepresentation in, 597. 


P. 

Palcogina (Maria), marriages of, 458. 

Paper, account of the invention of, 4 (JO. 

Parliament, debates in, on the East-India 
trade, 123 — on native juries in India, 
ib. — petitions presented to, during the 
sessions, on subjects relating to the 
East, 200. 

Parliamentary Paper s — defalcation in the 
registry of the Supreme Court at Ma- 
dras, 49 — salary, fees, &c. received in 
the Supreme Court at Bombay, (12- 
East- India trade, (ill — East-India ship- 
ping, 64 — salary, fees, &c. received in 
the Supreme Court at Madras, 245 — 
also in the court, of Penang, Singapore, 
and Malacca, 246 — establishments for- 
merly maintained by the East-India 
Company in Ceylon, 217 — imports and 
exports, ib. — trade with China, 498 — 
American trade with China, 301. 

Passengers of ships to and from India, 
125, 252, 382, 509, 540, 761. 

Patans (or Afghans ), origin of, 278. 

Patent Property h\ India, 717. 

Peking , plan of the city of, fi50. 

Penang , appointments at, 104, 114— po- 
pulation and trade of the incorporated 
settlements of Penang, Malacca, and 
Singapore, 104 — currency and ex- 
changes, 226— salaries of officers be- 
longing to the court of, 246 — births, 
746. 

Pergvnnahs (Twenty four), agriculture of, 
456. 

Persia —mission from the King of, to the 
Emperor of Russia, 503— Persian ac- 
count of the massacre of the Russian 
embassy at Tehran, 625, 749 — contri- 
bution to Russia, 759. 

Persian Gulf— plunder of Bushirc by the 
Prince of Timor, 110, 226, 362 — 
failure of the Imaum of Muscat in his 
attack on Bahrein, 362. 

Peter the Great, project of, 379. 

Petitions , abstracts of those presented to 
the House of Commons during the 
session, on subjects relating to the 

- East, 200. 

Philippine Islands — seq India (Spanish). 

Playfair (Mr.), review of bis ‘ Remarks 
on the Enst- India Company’s Charter,* 
57. 
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Poetry— Absence, 14 — Woman, 181— Pa- 
radise of the Savage, 435 — Past, Pro. 
sent, Future, 525 — A Scot's Luve 
Sang, 528. 

Polynesia — sec New Zealand, ftc. 

Poonahy robbery and arson at, 103. 

Poppy, cultivation of, in the Philippine 
Islands, 227. 

Population of Penang, Malacca, and 
Singapore, 105, 357 — of Van Die- 
men’s Land, 163, 570 — of British In- 
dia, 458— of New South Wales, 570. 

Post, anna, at Calcutta, 638. 

Press , Arabic, state of, 61 — prosecutions 
against, in New South Wales, 231, 628 
— new ordinance respecting, at the Cape 
of Good Hope, 372— censorship of, 
exercised with severity at Madras, 614- 
restrictions on, at Calcutta, 733. 

Prices Current of East-India and Aus- 
tralian produce, 128, 256, 314, 512, 
644, 764. 

Pricy Council , report from the committee 
of, upon the petition of Sir J. P. Grant, 
124 — remarks upon the petition, 129. 

Publications, new, and works in the press, 
59, 320, 583, 720. 

Puff, Calcutta, specimen of, 582. 

Pugilism, Hindu, 746, 

Pundua, account of a visit to the high- 
lands of, 321. 


R. 

Races at Mhow, 102 — at Lucknow, 600. 

Rajpoots , review of Col. Tod’s work on, 
187. 

Ramayana, free paraphrase of, 539. 

Ram Mohun Hoy on the Trinity, 71 — his 
reported visit to England, 759. 

Ramnaghur , murders at, 738. 

Rangoon, trade at, 733. 

Red Sea, steam-navigation between, and 
Bombay, 103, 339, 506, 622. 

Religions of antiquity, 461. 

Review of Rooks — Play fair’s remarks on 
the East-India Company’s charter, 57 
— Grimllay’s Scenery, Costumes, and 
Architecture of Western India, Part 
V., 59 — Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajast’han, 187 —the Family Library 
(History of the Jews, vol. i.), 319, 675 
— the Travels of Macarius, Part I., 449 
—Life of Reginald Ileber, 454— the 
Fortunate Union, a Chinese romance, 
543 — The Picture of Australia, 569- 
Examination of the Principles and Po- 
licy of the Government of British In- 
dia, 572 — the Family Library (History 
of Insects, vol. i.), 574 — Forget-Me- 
Not, for 1830, 575 — Ackermann’s Ju- 
venile Forget-Me-Not, for 1830, ib.— 


Index* 
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Friendship’s Offering, for 1830, ib . — 
Evans’s Practicability of an Invasion of 
British India, GfiO — Williams’s Geo- 
graphy of Ancient Asia, 701 — Review 
of the Arguments and Allegations which 
have been offered to Parliament against 
the Renewal of the East- India Com- 
pany’s charter, 707— -Garcin do Tassy’s 
ludimcns dc la Langue Ilindoustani, 
7U 8 — Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture, 
ib. 

Rienzi (Che valuer de), loss sustained by, 
357. 

Robbery , remarkable, at Calcutta, 80— at 
Poonali, 103. 

Robertson (T. C.), observations by, on tlie 
government of British India, in answer 
to certain remarks in the Oriental He- 
rald , 407. 

Runject Singh, operations of, 340, 732 — 
his intercourse with Russia, 50G. 

Ruppell (l)r.), collection brought from 
Africa by, 370. 

Russia , wolves in, 211 — visit of a Persian 
prince to, 377 — new Kalmuck academy 
in, 378 — project of Peter the Great, 
370— mission from the King of Persia on 
the subject of the late massacre at Teh- 
ran, 503, 749 — Persian account of the 
affray, G25 — intercourse between, and 
India, 50G — Greek antiquities brought 
to, from Turkey, 507 — scientific expe- 
dition from, to the Klbourz mountains, 
719. 

S. 

Sacy (Baron dc), his account of the origin 
of the “ Arabian Nights,” 5G0. 

St. Helena , military appointments at, 111, 
241 — retrenchments in the expenditure 
of, 629— -deaths and marriages at, 111, 
755. 

Sanscrit , accurate translations of, into 
English, not to be expected, G64. 

Santipore , festival at, 729. 

Saugor Island, growing importance of, 88, 
—728. 

Scriptures , errors in the Oriental transla- 
tions of, 297. 

Securities , Indian, prices of, 122, 244, 
372, 497, 621, 755. 

fSeramporc -College, state of its affairs, 594. 

*Sjark, destruction of, 717. 

Shirring, loss of — the Malvina , M‘Dermot, 
at Trevendrum, 126 — the Bradock , 
Wyngate, in lat. 3° N., long. 55°, ib. 
— the Woodford , Millbank, off Mada- 
gascar, ib. — the Macauley, Aiken, on 
the coast of Tenasserim, ib . — the Are- 
thusa , Haley, on the Burmese coast, 
127 — the Donrado , Portuguese brig, 
.near Point Romania, 32 7, 357 — 
the ,€arn Brea Castle , Barber, off the 


Isle of Wight, 251, 380, 382 — the 
Hole, Vidct, on the coast of CaffVaria, 
253 — the Perseverance, Brown, near 
Masulipatam, 382 — the Hope, Morce, 
near Kedgeree, 509, 598 — the Prede- 
riek, Maher, mar Penang, 641 — the 
Pine air, Cuzvns, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, ib. — the Comet, Fraser, and 
governor Ready, Young, in Torres 
Straits, ib.— -the Good Intent., in Mos- 
sed Bay, ib. — the Oscar, in the Arabian 
Gulf, ib. — The Bombay Merchant in the 
Persian Gulf, 761 — the Mountaineer, 
near Deal, ib. 

Shipping, notices of-— distress of the ,T n 
Monro, of Madras, at the Nicobar Is- 
lands, 90 — attack upon the Admiral 
Benboiv, Crawford, by pirates, 127 — 
accident to the J.ord. William Bcntindc 
Chinaman, near Halifax, ib . — the Crisis, 
Peabody, missing, ib. — accident at the 
launch of the slgn.es at Calcutta, 344 — 
accident to the Anna Robertson and 
Palmyra at the Mauritius, ib. — Charles 
Giant and J.owther Castle struck with 
lightning, 761 — General Palmer, oil 
shore, ib. 

Ships trading to India and eastward of the 
Cape of Good Hope, 25 1, 38 3, 510, 
642, 762 — East- India Company’s, of 
the Season 1828-29-30, 255, 511, 643 
— cargoes of, lately arrived, 127, 254, 
383, 510, 642 — passengers of, to and 
from India, 125, 252, 382, 509, 762 
— launched, 314, 187 — parliamentary 
paper respecting, 61 — destruction of 
vermin in, by steam, 457. 

Siamese Profilers, remarkable description of 
two, 461, 579, 756. 

Siberia, magnetic discoveries in, 211. 

Siebald (Mr.), substance of a memoir by, 
oil the origin of the Japanese, 401 — 
reported death of, 406 — said to he im- 
prisoned at Japan, 751. 

Simlah , gealogy of the country between, 
and Takho, 69 — reported removal of 
the seat of government to, 338 — wea- 
ther at, 602. 
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